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en  Brandcnboif,  noi-bran'd^R-boors, 
Germany,  a  town  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strclitz,  ao 
miles  northeast  of  Neu  Strelitz 
near  Lake  Toilense.  It  was  founded 
in  1248,  and  retains  its  picturesque 
inediieval  ramparts  and  gateways.  Its  chief 
edifices  are  the  Belvedere  palace,  and  a  13th 
century  Gothic  church.  It  has  manufactures 
of  pianos,  machines,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  (1900} 
10,560. 

Neu-Laucnburg,    noi    low'en-boorg,    for- 
merly Duke  of  Yobk  Island,  »>  islandof  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  (q.v.)  ofi  the  west  coast 
of  New  Mecklenburg. 
Neo    PoDunem.    noi    pom'em.      See    New 

POUERAIIIA. 

NencUtel,  ne-sha-tel,  or  Nmfchatcl, 
Switzerland,  the  name  of  a  canton,  town,  and 
lake.  (I)  The  canton  in  the  west  of  the  cotm- 
try,  bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Vaud, 
the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  France,  has  an  area 
of  313  square  miles.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
Jura  Mountains,  four  chains  of  which,  running 
from  northeast  to  sonthwest,  traverse  the  can- 
ton, and  are  separated  by  elevated,  longitudinal 
valleys.  The  greater  number  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  water  the  canton  flow  into  the 
Rhine;  several  are  feeders  of  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel  mentioned  below.  Chief  of  the  min- 
crala  it  the  asphalte  of  Val  de  Travers.  Graz- 
ing is  extensively  attended  to;  wine,  absinthe, 
fruits,  hemp,  and  flax  are  produced.  The  man- 
ufactures are  important;  tne  principal  are  lace. 
cotton,  clocks,  and  watches ;  a  considerable 
industry  is  also  carried  on  in  cutlery,  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  instruments,  chintz, 
and  other  cotton  stuffs.  The  famous  Neu- 
chatel cream-cheeses,  however,  are  made,  not 
in  this  canton  as  popularly  supposed,  but  in 
France,  at  Neuchatel-en-Bray,  a  small  Norman 
town,  25  miles  southeast  of  Dieppe  by  rail. 
Neuchatel  was  an  independent  principality  as 
early  as  1034.  After  various  changes  of  mas- 
ters it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  old  French 
family  of  Longueville  (1504),  which  became 
extinct  in  1707.  The  king  of  Prussia,  as  heir 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  was  then  called  to  the 
sovereignty  by  the  states  of  Neuchatel,  and 
his  title  was  contirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
UtrechL  In  1806  Prussia  ceded  it  to  France, 
and  the  emperor  conferred  it  on  Marshal  Ber- 
ihier,  afterward  Prince  of  Neuchatel-W^ram, 
By  the  Peace  of  Paris  it  was  restored,  with 
additions,  to  Prussia.  In  1814  the  principality 
was  received  into  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and 
it  was  the  only  canton  with  a  monarchical 
government,  which  it  preserved  tilt  184S.  The 
religion  is  Protestant  (Reformed).  The  lan- 
guage is  French;  but  German  is  also  spc^en. 
Neuchfttel  furnishes  960  men  to  the  army  of 
the  Swiss  Confederacy.     Pop.  (1900)  126,2791 

(2)  The  capital,  Neuchatel.  is  24  miles  west 
of  Bern,  on  a  steep  slope  above  the  northwest 
shore  of  Lake  Neuchatel.  It  has  an  old  Gothic 
church  of  the  12th  century:  many  charitable 
ingtitittions;  a  gymnasium  or  college,  contain- 
ing a  valuable  natural  hinory  collection  fonnd- 
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ed  by  Professor  Agassiz,  a  native  of  the  town, 
etc  It  has  various  manufactures  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade.     Pop.    (1901)   20,843. 

(3)  The  Lake  of  Neuchatel  (Neuenbtirger- 
see),  1,420  feet  above  sea-levd,  is  25  miles 
long,  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  with  a 
maxunum  depth  of  472  feet.  The  Thiele 
serves  as  its  outlet,  and  carries  its  waters  into 
the  neighboring  Lake  of  Bienne,  and  thence 
into  the  River  Aar  which  communicates  with 
the. Rhine.  The  lake  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  fish:  steamers  ply  on  its  waters  between 
Neuchiitel,  Moral,  Yverdun,   Estavayer,   etc 

NeuendorS,  noi'fn-dSrf,  Adolph  Heinrich 
Anton  HagnuB,  American  musician  :  b.  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  13  June  1843;  d.  New  York  4 
Dec  1897.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when 
13,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  pur- 
sued a  course  in  music  At  iS  he  made  his 
debut  as  a  pianist,  and  the  next  year  he  led  a 
chorus  and  played  in  an  orchestra.  In  1864  be 
was  musical  director  of  the  German  Theatre, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  1865  he  conducted  the 
German  grand  opera  in  New  York.  He  found- 
ed the  Germania  Theatre  in  1872  and  managed 
it  for  II  years;  he  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in 
1878,  and  later  became  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Orchestra.  Among  his  compositions 
are:  <The  Rat  Charmer  of  Hamelin'  (1880!: 
<Don  Quixote'  (1882) ;  Prince  Waldmeister' 
(1888),  etc 

Neuhof,  ttoi'hfif,  Thcodor  von,  Bason, 
German  adventurer,  King  Theodore  I.  of  Cor- 
sica: b.  Mctz  1686;  d.  London  11  Dec.  1756. 
His  father  was  a  Westphalian  noble  in  the 
French  service;  the  son  became  page  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans;  fought  in  the  French  and 
in  the  Swedish  armies ;  was  employed  by  Count 
Goertz  and  then  by  Alberoni  on  diplomatic  er- 
rands; married  Lady  Sarsfield,  whom  he  de- 
serted, having  stolen  her  diamonds;  lost  all  his 
property  in  Law's  schemes;  went  to  Florence 
m  1732;  and  there  intrigued  with  some  Cor- 
sican  revolutionists,  at  whose  invitation  he 
landed  in  Corsica  in  1736,  with  arms  and  equip- 
ment furnished  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  was 
proclaimed  king.  He  was  at  first  successful 
against  the  Genoese,  who,  however,  were  rem- 
forced  by  the  Frendi  during  Neuhof's  absence 
in  Holland;  and  he  was  defeated  upon  his 
return  in  1738.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  in  1741,  he  made  several  attempts  in 
1743  to  recover  his  kingdom  and  in  1749  re- 
tired to  England,  where  he  was  jailed  for  debt, 
and  was  released  in  1756,  thanks  to  a  subscrip- 
tion raised  by  Horace  Walpote.  His  son. 
Colonel  Frederick  Neuhof,  an  English  officer, 
wrote  'Memoirea  pour  Scrvir  i  1  Histoire  de 
Corse'  ( 1768) .  Consult  Fitzgerald,  'King 
Theodore  of  Corsica'  (1890). 

Neuilly,  ne-ye,  or  Ncuilly-aur- Seine,  sur 
sin,  France,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Seine, 
suburban  to  Paris,  immediately  north  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  fine  i8th  century  level 
bridge  by  Perronet,  across  the  river  here,  is 
an  attractive  feature,  and  the  town  is  noted  for 
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its  benevolent  institutions,  parks,  and  a  hand- 
some residential  section  built  chiefly  on  the  site 
of  the  historic  royal  castle  and  park  of  Neuilly, 
destroyed  during  (he  revolution  of  1848.  Neu- 
illy  also  has  factories  of  several  Paris  estab- 
lishments for  the  production  of  domestic  com- 
modities. 

Neanuuiu,  noi'man,  Franz  Ernst,  German 
physicist  and  mineralogist ;  b.  Joachimsthal  1 1 
Sept.  1798;  d.  Konigsberg  23  May  1895,  He 
studied  at  Berlin,  and  became  professor  at  Kon- 
igsberg  in  1828.  His  work  in  physics  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  he  is  reckoned  the 
father  of  mathematical  physics  in  Germany,  and 
the  founder  of  the  modern  theory  of  mineralogy 
by  reason  of  his  studies  of  the  optical  relations 
of  crystals.  He  published  a  law  of  electrody- 
namics different  from  that  of  Ampere  and  from 
Grassmann's ;  determined  the  diffusivity  of  soils 
and  of  metals;  and  studied  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  light,  induction  currents,  specific 
heat,  etc.  He  contributed  to  various  scientihc 
journals.  Many  of  his  lecture  courses  were 
edited  and  published  by  his  pupils;  among  these 
are  *Thc  Theory  of  Magnetism*  {1881),  'In- 
troduction to  Theoretical  Physics'  (1883), 
'Theoretical  Optics'  (1885),  "Theory  of  the 
Potential'  (1887),  and  'Capillary  Attraction' 
(1894)'  Consult  the  biography  by  Volkmann 
(1896). 

Neumann,  John  Nepomucene,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Philadelphia:  b.  Prachatiti, 
Bohemia,  28  March  181 1 ;  d.  Philadelphia  5  June 
i860.  He  was  educated  at  Bud  we  is  and 
Prague;  took  orders;  came  to  America  as  a 
I  missionary  in  1836 ;  engaged  in  work  near 
Niagara  for  four  years ;  in  1840  entered  the 
Redemptorist  Order ;  and  became  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  James"  Church,  Baltimore,  in 
1842.  He  was  again  busied  in  mission  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia;  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  Redemptorist  Con- 
vent in  Pittsburg,  where  he  built  the  church  of 
St.  Philomcna;  returned  to  Bahimore  in  1847 
as  provincial  of  the  Redemptorists  in  America ; 
established  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  this 
country ;  and  in  1851  became  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  went  to  Rome  in  1854  and  assisted 
in  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  Bishop  Neumann  was  a  man 
of  culture  and  of  administrative  ability.  Con- 
sult the  'Life'  by  Bcrger  (translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Grimm,  1884). 

Neumann,  Karl  Priedrjcb,  German  Orien- 
talist: b.  Reich mansdorf,  Bavaria,  23  Dec.  1798; 
d.  Berlin  17  March  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
Heidelburg,  Munich,  and  Gottingen,  and  after 
travels  in  India  and  China  (1829-30)  from 
which  he  returned  with  a  great  number  of 
Hindu  and  Chinese  books,  was  professor  of 
Oriental  languapes  at  Munich  1831-53-  He  was 
a  Liberal  in  politics,  a  circumstance  which  finally 
cost  him  the  loss  of  his  professorship.  Among 
his  many  works  are  'Memoires  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  David  Philosophc  Armcnien' 
(1820);  'Asiatische  Studien>  (1837);  'Ge- 
schicnte  der  Vereinigten  Slaalen  von  Nord- 
amerika'  (1863-^);  'Hoen  Sciiein.  or  the  Dis- 
covery of  America  by  Buddist  Monks'    (1874). 

Neumann,  Karl  Gottfried,  German  mathe- 
tnatician,  son  oi  F.  E.  Neumann  (q.v.)  :  b.  Kon- 
igsberg   7    May    1833;    he    studied    at    Konigs- 


berg,  became  instructor  of  mathematics  at  Halle 
in  1858,  was  made  professijr  at  Basel  in  1863 
and  at  Tubingen  in  1865,  and  since  1868  has 
been  professor  at  Lejpsic.  His  publications  and 
special  studies  have  been  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matical  physics  (following  his  father)  and  in 
higher  analysis.  Among  his  books  mention 
should  be  made  of  'The  Mechanical  Theory  of 
Heat'  (1875),  'Hydrodynamic  Studies'  (1^1), 
'Some  Points  in  Mathematical  Physics'  (1893), 
'Newton's  Law  of  Attraction'   (1896). 

Neumayer,  noi'mi-er,  Georg,  German  me- 
teorologist: b.  Kirch  he  imbolanden,  Bavaria, 
21  June  1826;  d.  May  1909.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Munich  and  went  to 
Australia  under  the  auspices  of  Maximilian  II. 
and  there  founded  the  Flagstaff  Observatory  at 
Melbourne,  where  he  made  valuable  magnetic 
observations.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1864 
and  promoted  the  German- African  Company 
and  ot^aniied  several  expeditions  to  the  North 
and  South  Polar  regions.  He  was  long  con- 
nected with  the  hydrographic  bureau  at  Berlin 
and  in  1876  became  director  of  the  Marine  Ob- 
servatory at  Hamburg.  He  wrote :  'Die  Bec- 
bachtungsergebnisse  der  deutschen  Stationen  im 
System  e  der  intemationalen  Polarforschung' 
(with  Borgen,  1886)  ;  'Atlas  des  Erdroagnelis- 
mus'  (1891)  ;  'Anemometer-Studien*  (1S97)  ; 
and  'Auf  Eum  Siidpoll'  (igoi). 

Ncttmayr,  noi'mir,  Melchior,  Austrian  ge- 
ologist: b.  Munich  24  Oct.  1845;  d.  Vienna 
29  Jan.  1890.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
city  and  at  Heidelberg,  becoming  docent  at  the 
latter  university  in  187a  and  fvd!  professor  of 
geology  there  in  iSSa  He  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  "the  Alps,  Italy, 
Datmatia  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Europe, 
studying  the  Jurassic  formations.  He  pub- 
lished 'Die  Stamme  des  Tierreiehs:  Wirbellose 
Tiere'    (1890)  ;   'Erdgeschiehte'    (1885-7) ;  etc. 

NeumcB,  numz,  in  music^  (i)  signs  or 
characters  in  early  music  indicating  tones  or 
phrases.  A  large  number  of  these  characters 
were  used,  beinj;  more  or  less  complicated  in 
form  and  meaning.  This  was  the  first  step 
toward  a  graphic  musical  notation.  (2)  Me- 
lodic phrases  sung  to  e  single  syllable,  more 
partictdarly  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause. 
(3)  Modulation  of  the  voice  in  singing.  See 
Music;  Musical  Notation. 

NeumUnster,  noi'mun-ster,  Germany,  a 
town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  on  the  Schwale,  17  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  Kiel.  It  is  a  well-built,  busy  manufac- 
turing centre,  producing  principally  woolens, 
and  al<io  leather,  paper,  ironware,  soap,  etc. 
Pop.  about  30,000. 

Neuquen,  nS-oo-kan',  .Argentina,  a  terri- 
tory in  the  western  part  of  the  republic, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Chile.  Its  area  is 
42J45  square  miles.  The  main  range  of  the 
Andes  Mountains  crosses  llie  western  part  from 
north  to  south,  and  numerous  short  ranges  ex- 
tend throughout  the  territory.  The  Rio  Negro 
and  its  largest  tributaries  have  Iheir  rise  in 
Neuquen.  and  the  Rio  Colorado  is  on  its  north- 
ern boundary.  The  principal  occupations  arc 
mining  silver  and  cattle-raising.  The  popula- 
tion is  mostly  Indians,  but  since  188^  a  number 
of  Chileans  have  settled  in  the  temtoiy.    The 
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I  the  northern  part.    Pop. 

Neural'gia  (Greek  niye*,  nerve  +  Skyn, 
pain),  severe  paroxysmal  pain,  either  along  the 
course  of  one  or  more  sensory  nerves,  or  at  the 
place  of  their  disiribulion.  In  neuralgia  proper 
no  definite  lesions  are  discoverable.  Somelimes 
there  is  reason  fo  believe  that  inHammation  of 
the  sheath  of  the  nerve  is  the  starting-point. 
Not  infrequently  there  are  well-defined  points 
of  tenderness  ^ascertained  by  palpation)  over 
the  affected  nerve,  especially  where  it  emerges 
upon  the  skin  from  a  bony  groove  or  opening. 
Sometimes  with  the  pain  there  is  a  twitching 
of  adjacent  muscles.  Radiation  of  pain,  neu- 
ralgic in  character,  to  nerve-branches  other  than 
tliose  affected  is  quite  common.  Dental  caries, 
for  example,  may  produce  supra-orbital  neural- 

S'a,  and  uterine  disease,  occipital  neuralgia. 
euralgic  pains  are  described  by  the  suf- 
ferers as  cutting,  burning,  boring,  lightning- 
like, crushing,  etc.  After  a  neuralgic  attack  the 
part  affected  has  a  feeling  of  discomfort  and 
bruisinjr.  There  is  frequently  also  a  sense  of 
exhaustion,  with  a  desire  to  sleep.  If  there  are 
repeated  attacks  of  neuralgia,  pallor  of  the  skin, 
followed  by  intense  redneas,  by  hytwrxsthesia, 
or  by  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the  part  af- 
fected, horripilation  and  other  evidences  of 
vasomotor  disturbances  are  not  uncommon. 
The  disease  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  is  most  common  in  the  face.  When  involv- 
ing the  facial  brandies  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  (the  trifacial  nerves)  it  is  popularly 
called  tic-douloureux.  There  are  severe  flaahes 
of  pain  over  the  eyebrows,  in  the  eyes,  nose, 
lips,  chin,  teeth,  etc. 

Neuralgias  affecting  various  parts  of  the 
body  are  named  in  accordance  with  the  part  af- 
fected. Sciatica,  for  example,  is  neuralgia  of 
the  sciatic  nei^e,  the  pain  extending  down  the 
back  portion  of  the  thigh  and  into  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Enteialgia  is  neuralgia  of  the  bowels; 
gastralgia,  of  the  stomach,  angina  pectoris,  of 
the  heart;  intercostal  neuralgia,  of  the  intercos- 
tal  muscles;  and  myalgia  of  the  muscles  in  gen- 
eral. The  presence  of  neuralgia,  especially  with 
repeated  attacks,  usually  indicates  a  weak  state 
of  the  general  system,  which  may  follow  long- 
continued  fevers.  The  disease  may  occur  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  various  acute  affections. 
The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various ;  poor 
blood  and  malnutrition,  pressure  of  a  tumor 
upon  a  senwjty  nerve,  irritation  of  the  nerve 
from  the  swelling  of  an  adjacent  part,  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  fatigue,  mental  emotion,  the 
abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  and  alcoJiol,  etc.  The 
treatment  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  different 
cases.  Hot  applications  and  anodyne  liniments 
are  often  of  value.  As  the  pain  is  severe,  per- 
sons affected  are  too  often  tempted  to  resort  to 
narcotics  for  relief.  Such  drt^s  should  not  be 
used  without  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

Nnmstbeni'a  (from  Greek  ttapor,  nerve 
-|-  Sae^roB,  weakneti£j.  a  condition  of 
debility  or  exhaustion;  popularly  called 
weakness,  nervous  prostration,  etc.  Tne  icrm 
is  now  generally  applied  to  a  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  nervon*  system  manifested  by  vari- 
ous symptoms.  I,t  was  originally  used  in  J879 
by  Dr.  George  M.  Beard.  Nervousness,  so 
called,  is  manifested  chie^y  t>y  undue  sensitive- 


ness  to  external  impressions.  It  frequently  ijre- 
cedes  or  progresses  into  nervous  prostration. 
The  distinction  between  hysteria  (q.v.)  and 
neurasthenia  is  not  always  plain,  for  the  two 
affections  frequently  mei^e  into  one  another. 
Neurasthenia  is  not  a  disease ;  it  is  a  neurosis, 
a  functional  derangement,  usually  lasting  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  generally  recovered  from 
under  proper  hygienic  and  medicinal  treatment. 
No  morbid  anatomical  changes  are  at  present 
known.  The  disorder  is  caused  sometimes  by 
various  functional  and  organic  affections  of  the 
body,  but  in  lliese  instances  there  is  probably  a 
pre-existing  basis  of  functional  perveried  aclioji 
of  the  nervous  system.  Neurasthenia  so  pro- 
duced is  known  as  symptomatic.  When  certain 
symptoms  predominate,  distinctive  terms  are 
sometimes  nsed :  for  example,  in  acoustic  neu- 
rasthenia, symptoms  of  deafness;  in  gastric  neu- 
rasthenia, weak  digestive  action,  gastric  pain 
(nervous  dyspepsia)  ;  in  cardiac  neurasthenia, 
palpitations,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  prae- 
cordia!  pain,  etc.,  symptoms  simulating  heirt- 
disease;  and  in  cerebral  neurasthenia,  despon- 
dency, irritability,  moodiness,  sleeplessness, 
restlessness,  and  confusion  of  mmd,  especially  in 
relation  to  figures. 

Neurasthenia  is  about  as  common  among  men 
as  among  women,  and  occurs  usually  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  50,  when  worry  and  work 
are  maximal.  Signs  of  a  neurasthenic  tendency 
are  sometimes  seen  in  young  people  (of  a  neu- 
ropathic or  neurotic  diathesis)  ;  namely,  over- 
sensitiveness,  precocity,  insomnia,  chorea,  som- 
nambulism, and  night-terrors.  In  girls  especially 
there  are  also  headache,  backache,  anxmia, 
and  lassitude.  Sometimes  neurasthenia  marks 
the  beginning  of  mental  disease,  such  as  melan- 
cholia. The  causes  of  neurasthenia  may  be 
classified  as  predisposing  (such  as  heredity  and 
a  neurasthenic  tendency),  and  exciting  or  afl- 
quired.  Mental  irritability  and  the  loss  of  self- 
control  in  parents  are  causes.  So  also  gout, 
syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  chronic  alcoholism 
are  conditions  that  transmit  neurasthenic  ten- 
dencies. Improper  mental  and  physical  train- 
ing of  children,  and  too  much  coddling  are  often 
responsible  for  the  affection.  Atnong  the  ex- 
citing causes  are:  injuries;  severe  mental  and 
physical  work  for  a  length  of  time  beyond  the 
individual's  power  of  endurance ;  worry,  espe- 
cially if  associated  with  lack  of  rest,  of  pure 
air  and  of  suitable  food;  and  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  llie  thoughts  upon  one's  self.  So 
common  has  neurasthenia  become  in  the  strenu- 
ous, competitive  life  of  America,  especially  in 
cities,  that  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "the 
American  disease."  Most  individuals  naturally 
have  more  nervous  force  and  energy  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life ;  while 
neurasthenia  appears  most  frequently  among 
those  not  in  robust  health  and  who  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  nervous  impressions,  quick, 
versatile,  sensitive,  and  perhaps  talented  per- 
sons. Stiil  persons  of  strong  physical  md  men- 
tal powers,  hy  reason  of  dissipation,  overexer- 
cise.  overeating  and  drinking,  late  hours,  etc., 
may  unduly  tax  their  reserve  supply  of  nervous 
energy,  and  sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  nervous 
system  and  bring  on  mental  and  physical  bank- 
ruptcy. The  habit  of  high-pitched  and  rapid 
conversation  and  the  use  of  exaggerated  lan- 
guage,   the    ready    willingness    to   call   oneself 
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"nervous,*  the  very  common  and  unjustifiable  Villa  Mills';  'The  Villa  Maltft* ;  and  a  acov 

use  of  the  terms  nervousness  and  nervous  pios-  from  'Hermann  und  Dorothea.'    He  also  fur- 

tration,    all    tend    indirectly     to     debilitate    the  nished    designs    for    the    School     of     Industrial 

nervous  system  ard  pervert  its  action.    The  use  Art,  and  decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  staircase 

of  the  term  'nervous*  as  an  excuse  for  failure  and  the  cupola  of  the  PolTtechnique  at  Mnnich 

to  do  one's  duty  Is  too  common.    So  used,  it  with  gti&to  painting. 

means   weak-mindedness    the   loss  of  self-con-  Neu'ridiBe,  a  ptomaine  having  the  chemical 

troL    'Nerveless*  is  a  better  terra  which  has  ^^^^^^  C.H»n/ which  is  formed  during  the 

been  suggested  for  such  cases.  putrefactive   decomposition   of  flesh,  appearing 

The  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  are  many  atid  ^^^^y    on  the    second   day,    and   disappearing 

various.    The  mdividual  may  appear  to  be  in  agai„  ^n  the  fourth  day.    It  also  occurs  in  the 

P*''/'^^!!*"'*'''   *"■!  ^^.'"^"'?}y    ■'^s    a   worncd  f^esh  human  brain,  whence  the  name    (Greek, 

look.     There  may  be  irritability  of  temper,   fa-  «nerve»).     Neuridine   is   a   non-crystalline   sub- 

tigue  without  adequate  reason   poor  sleep,  with  stance  with  an  offensive  odor,  readily  soluble  in 

exhausiion  on  waking,  headache,  with  sense  of  „ater,  but  insoluble  in   alcohol  and   in  elher. 

weight  or  constriction,  impaired  memory    want  According  to   some  authorities  it   is    intensely 

of  appetite,  constipation,  vanous  forms  of  mus-  poisonous,  while  according  to  others  it  is  not  at 

cular  weakness,  muscular  tremors  and  contrac-  ^  poisonous  when  pure. 

tions,  an  uncertain  gait,  a  feeling  of  wearmess,  m  .  .  /.i.  .■  b-  <■  i  ■ 
giddiness,  pain  along  the  spine  (spinal  itriu-  ^  N«inn«,  Choline,  or  Smcateie,  a  basic 
fion)  and  in  the  joints.  hyperassthesJa,  or  chwni^l  substance  having  the  empirical  lorroula 
paraesthesia  (numbness  and  tickling),  sexual  9;^;'?'9.''t,  ?5rr  vr^.r  «o°stituiional  formula 
emissions,  and  defects  of  sight  and  hearing.  .(CH.)kC.HtOH.NOH.  _  It_  occurs  in  putrefy- 
There  is  no  capacity  for  sustained  work.  The  !"?  flesh,  in  the  fly  agaric,  m  ergot,  in  beet-root 
recognition  of  mental  and  physical  weakness  J"ice,  and  in  the  actively-growmg  parts  of  nu- 
causes  the  individual  affected  to  become  self-  serous  plants.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
conscious,  to  distrust  others,  to  have  a  feeling  P'«*  >*"=  <!'"  ox-brain  with  baryta.  Ncuruie  is  a 
of  isolation,  to  prefer  solitude,  to  exaggerate  '''"Py  «Wy„"','J'i  niarkedly  basic  properties  and 
trifling  impressions,  to  dread  the  dark,  and  to  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  It  ispoisonous.and 
suspect  contamination  from  food,  touch,  etc,  ^^^  .^^  converted  by  oxidation  into  muscarine 

Treatment  of  this  obscure  nervous   disorder  .(''■''■>;  '«  *''"^''  substance  the  poisonous  quali- 

requires    considerable   time   and    the   care   of   a  *"*'  *>*  ""  ^^  ^K^''"^  ^^'  commonly  aacnbed. 
kind  but  firm  physician  and  nurse,  who  have  the  Neuri'tii  (N.  Lat.  from  Greek  rtBptr,  nerve 

confidence  of  the  patient.     The  co-operalion  of  -f  i(w,  a  suffix  denoting  inflammation),  inflanh- 

the   patient  should  be  elicited   in  the  plans  for  mation  of  a  nerve.     Multiple  neuritis  is  the  m- 

recovety.    If  possible,  the  change  from  familiar  flammation  of  serveral  nerves  together.    Vaiy- 

scenes  and  surroundings,  from  the  tumult  and  tng  with  the  cause,  neuritis  is  traumatic,  gouty, 

cares  of  city  life  to  the  country,  to  life  in  the  leprous,    endemic,    alcoholic,    etc.     The    disease 

Open,   in  the   woods,  by  the  seashore  or  in  the  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  primary  or  secondary, 

mountains,  should  be  effected.     Complete  rest  It  results  from  an  inflammation,  swelling,  and 

(see  RxST  Cure),  physical  and  mental,  is  the  thickening  of  the  nerve-sheath  afid  its  profonga- 

leadiog  factor   in   the   treatment.    Travel,   mas-  tions.    They  may  be  associated  with   inflamma- 

sage.  electricity,  induced  sleep,  carefully  selected  tory  and  degenerative  changes  of  the  substance 

food,  the  removal  of  exciting  causes,  such  as  of  the  nerve.    The  principal  symptoms  of  the 

gout,  liihaeinia.  and  uterine  disease,  are  all  reme-  disease  are  persistent  burning  pain,   more  or 

dial    and    curative   measures    of    importance    in  less   severe,  and   a   tenderness  in  the  course  of 

this  affection,  the  nerve  and  at  the  points  of  its  distribution. 

ij«.r>.,t4u«     !!■..•-«     M_«niu_     <-■..«..«  These  are  followed  by  or  associated  with  mus- 

M.rd,     188a.    Ht    bSg.n    hi,    .tudra    si    thS  1™"S"!'tS     hyp«mthe,»_,»l    .trophy   oi 

Munich    Acdmy,    cmlinoed    thm    «     P.ri.  ?""'"     Th,  t>n«.  of  .h=  d.s.u.  .n  vjnou! ; 

(1830)  „i  Boin/',„b.»,™„ll,  to  Rom,  (iSj8)  l^^'^S'h^^i'Z  SttmSVin^JmS; 

fdl    uniier  the   influence   of    Cornelius    (q.v.).  V™        „■  i^^*'  "ten^'O".  <>' .»'"»?'"»«<»• 

In  .848  be  wa,  put  M  the  head  of  the  daign  '""l.'   ~'^^,'^""?  l^";   P<>'»"»l!  !>/  1^4 

depadSent  in  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactoij  "»"'=•    """'y    ■"    ■JfJ?'      ("ee     PotsoKS) ; 

U  Nymphenbitrg.  a  pS.hion  which  be  held  undl  K"' .Sw  'f™?  A.  ,f  fe.f™"  SS' 

the   Val?   of    tlit    Sabliahmenl    in    1856.    He  ^-'SlJ^LSL  fi.^S!     T  f  ?2^ 

waa  ensaied  from  1868-77  a,  professor  of  d.^  ""T"  ?,.,^'  freatment,     ,n    a    few 

sini  i"the  Royal  In.iituUon  of  Industrial  Art.  weeks  aithoujh  tecovery  may  be  .mpecfect.    In 

His  btilliant  versatiht,  is  shown  in  his  skill  as  ""'"  '"fj!""'  V"!'  "vT  '"  '"■.".*  ""''  "> 

a  house  decorator,  etcher,  painter  and  industrial  '"  ilay!,  from  patalysis  of  the  .nspiratory  mus- 

desiipier.    He  designed  thrborder  illustrations  cles.  or  after  .cetal  weeks  from  exhaustion  due 

for       Goothes       'BaUad.       and       Romances'  '°  t"""™""  P"'"  and  bed  sores. 
(i82<>^o) ;  he  published  'Souvenir  du  27,  a8.  29         Neuroglia,  the  connective  tissue  found  in 

July    ifeo-i8iOi    and     'Bavarian    Shepherd's  many  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  differing  very 

Song  with   Illustirttiona'    (1834).    In    1835  he  materially   m   its    general   structui*    from   that 

painted    scenes    from    Wieknd's    'Oberon'    for  found  in  other  organs,  wherefore  it  has  received 

the  royal  palace  at  Munich.     For  the  Mtwti  it  "*  special  name.    It   is  also  sometimes  desig- 

Uut  of  Herder's  'Cid'  be  produced  70  illustra-  nated    as   apider-cells.    because    of    the    many- 

tkjns.    His  etchmgs  after  Mottmann's  frescoes  branched  processes  which  the  cefia  poasoss. 
are  admirable,  and  among  his  oil  paintings  are  Nonrology,  that  branch  of  science  which 

to  be  found  in  the  Schadc  (Jallery  at  Munich:  tteats   of  the    structure   and    functions   of  the 

'Portia's   Dream':    'The   Dying    Nun' :    'The  nervons  system.    It  deals  with  that  system  under 
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all  ita  aspects  of  form  and  condition,  both  in  the  State  and  flows  southeast  into  the  Atlantie 

health   and   in  disease,   but  especially  with  Its  through  Pamlico  Sound.    Its  mouth  is  an  es- 

pathological  states,  its  hygiene,  and  its  medical  tuary  abotit  30  miles  long,  and  is  lO  miles  wide  at 

treatment.    See    Ninvous    Diseases  ;    Nnivous  its  mouth.    It  is  about  310  miles  long  and  nav- 

Systeu,  Evolution  of  the;  NotvocSNESS,  igable    for    about    100    miles.    A    number    of 

Neuron.    See  Nesvous  Systcu,  Evolution  f'!'^f!!L.*'°''  '"*'*  ^^  ■^*""  '"'*  ''  """^  "*'  ^'^^ 

OF  THE.  ' "" 


tributary. 


Nenrop'ttr..  the  order  of  'nerve- winged"  ,  Neuaiedler   S«e,   noi  zed-ISr-za,    Hungary 

insects,  soTcalled  by  Unnsus  from  the  abundant  a'^ke  m  the  "orihwest  between  the  co»w"es  of 

supporting  rods  or  "nerves"  which  ramify  in  a  Od-.nl'tJrg   and    Wieselburg.   30   miles   soulhewt 

network  throughout  the  wings.     Since  its  estab-  ?i  Vienna.     Its  greatest  length  north  to  souUi. 

lishraent  the  original  largely  artificial  group  has  "S  23  miles,   average  breadth  five  miles,  qrcmt 

been  much  restricted  by  the  separation  from  it  about   60   miles.     It    is   sal  me   and    shallow,   its 

of    large    divisions.     Typical    NeuropUra   have  greatest    depth    seldom    exceeding    13    feet;    oti 

two  pairs  of  large,   equal,   richly  netted-veined,  '"^  east  side  it  is   lost   in  the  great  morass  of 

membranous    wings,    strong    biting    jaws,    con-  Hansag.     I^rge  quantities  of  salt  crystalliie  on 

spicuous,-  many-jointed    antenna,    a    free    pro-  "f   shores  in  summer    consisting  of  a  mixture 

thorax    and    a    complete    metamorphosis.     This  oj   common   and   of   Glauber   salt.     It    contains 

order   is  of   relatively   slight  economic   impor-  abundance  of  fish,  such  as  carp  and  pike,  some 

tance.  but  the  eight  or  ten  families  include  many  f  'he  latter  bemg  :w  or  &  pounds  weight.    Its 

common  and  interesting  American  insects.    See  frequent  inundations  occasioned  great  damage, 

Ant-uon;  a«vDAUs;I>OBSoNi  Lahhwinc;  etc.  ""  »  ""^^  "««  cut  in  180^  to  carry  off  its  su^ 

„., ,_.       /r'       1.    _n          _  1                r  perfluous   waters   and   discharge   them   into   the 

Neurori.    (Greek    »rl)p«.,    terve)     an    af-  ^j^;^  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^l  jj^^,  |,^  j;,, 

fcc«on  of  the  nervous  system  mdicated  by  disor-  ^^ed    almost    entirely.    The    last    occasion 

d««d  sensation^tion,  or  mentU  expressioi^  "^  ^^              ^865  and  1870,  when  crops  were 

without   any   recogiuzed    lesion   of   parts,    and  „„„„  _„  n,  u.j-'              '^ 

sometimes     without     a.    discoverable    adequate  ^™™"  *^"  '"  ."^"t                                   ,  .,      „ 

cause.     Many  abnortnal  conditions  are  now  con-  .    "euM,  nois,  Germany,  a  town  of  the  Prus- 

sidered  as  neuroses ;  some  of  them  result  from  «an  .Khenish  province,  on   the   Erft,  near  its 

nervous  dyspepsia,  shown  by  befchiog  and  erne-  ]i"ictioa  with  the  Rhine    21  miles  northwest  of 

tation.  by  spasm  and  atony  of  the  Btomach,  due  Co'ogne.  _  It  has  several   fine   churches,  that  of 

to  increased  or  decreased  perisulsis,  etc     Car-  Saint  puirinus  founded  m  1209  being  a  noUble 

dial^    and   cardiospasm    (functional    disturb-  Wansitional  speamen   from  the_  Round   t"   ••- 


ditiona.    They    are    variously    described,    and  l;shn>ents  include  flour  and  oil  mills,  i 

include  accident^eiirosis,  a  neurosis  following  a  a^Ki,  machine  works,  woolen  and  «,.>-..  .»..- 

severe   injury;   traumatic   neurosis,   followiog   a  tories,  paper  mills,  etc 

severe  wound;  cyclist's  neurosis,  following  ex-  Neustadt,    noi'stat,    or    Wkner-Neustsdt, 

ccssive    bicycle- riding ;    alcoholic    neurosis,    due  vS'nfr-noi'stat,  Austria,  a  town  near  the  Huii- 

to    overuse    of    alcoholics ;    occupation-neurc^is  garian    frontier,   on   the   Kcrbach,    13   miles   by 

(see  Occupation,   Hvgiene  of),  indicated   by  rail,  and  by  canal,  south  of  Vienna.    It  retains 

spasmodic   manifestations    when   attempting  to  its  medixval  walls,  and  is  dominated  by  the  13th 

perform  movements  peculiar  to  the  employment  centufy  Babenbui^  ducal  castle,  now  a  military 

of   the   individual    as    the    cramps    of   writers,  academy,    and    nM«d    for    its    richly    decorated 

milkers,  etc;  and  angioneurosis,  a  neurosis  of  Gothic  chapel  in6o),  the  burial  place  of  Max- 

the  blood-vessels  of  a  part.    Herpes  zoster  is  imilian  I.    Locottiotives  and  machinery,  sugar, 

spoken  of  as  a  vasomotor  neurosis,  an  exanthe-  woolens,  cottons,  ribbons,  starch,  l&ther,  pot- 

nutous  angioneurosis.  tery,  wire,  etc.,   are  amMtg  the  manufactures. 

Nevrotic    As  an  adjective,  this  term  sig-  The  city  was  founded  in  nga,  and  was  rebuilt 

ni&ei  havinc  relabon  to  the  nerves.    Physicians  ^^^^  **  ^^^^  *"  •^  '^ 
sp^  of  neurotic  individuals  or  subjecle,  neu-  Neustria.  rfls'trl-a,  or  West  France,  the 

rotic    ulceration,    neurotic    poisons,    etc.     As    a  name   given   in   tlie   times   of  the   MerovWians 

noun  the  term  was  formerly  chiefly  appUed   in  and  Carlovtngiana,  I0  the  western  portion  ot  the 

medidne  to  any  substance — drug  or  poison —  Frankish  Entire,  in  contradistinction  to  Aiia- 

which  acts   especially   on  the  nervous   system,  trasia  (q.v.),  the  eastern  portion,  the  term  being 

neurotics  being  classified  aS  cerebral   (morphine,  derived  from  tie   (not)   and  Austria.     The  divi- 

ctc),    cerebro-spinal     (as    aconite),   and    spinal  sion  took   place  at  the  death  of  Oovis  in  511, 

(as  strychnine).    This  use  of  the  word  neu-  Neustria  lay  between  the  Meuse,  the  Loire,  and 

roiics  has  become  obsolescent,  and  the  term  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  after  the  cession    of    the 

now  main!)'  reserved  for  sufferers  from  nervous  northwestern  portion  to  tiic   Normans  in  gia, 

disease  or  excessive  nervous  activity.  the   name  was   applied   to   Normandy  but  soon 

Nmiubc,  noi'zats,  or  ITJTidek,  ooy'va-dSk,  fell  into  disuse.  See  Fbance. 
Htmgary,  a  town  in  the  district  of  BScs,  on  the  Neater,  a  term  formerly  applied  in  zoology 
DaniAe,  opposite  Peterwardein.  Durirtg  the  to  those  animals  —  represented  chiefly  among 
civil  war  in  1849  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Hymefioftera  —  in  which  the  characteristics 
the  nnperial  troops  under  Jellachich,  and  al-  of  sex  are  either  present  in  a  rudimentary  con- 
most  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  insurgents  dition  or  may  not  be  developed  at  all.  They  are 
from  the  castle  of  Peterwardein.  It  was  re-  infertile  females.  Their  status  is  given  in  the 
built  and  is  now  a  thriving  trading  and  educa-  accounts,  in  this  work  of  ants,  bees,  wasps  and 
tional  centre.    Pop.  (1900)  29,296.  termites. 

Nejiae,   nus,   3   river  of   North    Carolina,  Neutral  Nation,  an  American  Indian  tribe 

which  has  its  rise  in  the  north  central  part  of  of  the  Iroquois  family,  formerly  residing  on  the 
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NEUTRAL  SALTS— NEUTRALITY 

north  shore  of  Lak«  Erie.    The  French  called  was  never  done  and  tlie  United  States  has  never 

ihem  the  Neutral  Nation  because  they  took  no  formally  given  its  adhesion.     But  as  a  matter 

part  in  the  long  war  between  the  Hurons  and  of   practice   it   has    observed    the   rules   of   the 

the  Iroouois.    The  Hurons  afterward  made  war  declaration  quite  as  scrupulously  as  if  it  liad 

on  the  Neutrals  and  utterly  destroyed  thein.  been  one  of  the  signatory  powers. 

Neutral    Salts.     See    Salts;    Neutraliza-  Several   forms  and  gradations  of  neutrality 

jlQjj  are   or   were   formerly   recognized.      It   may   be 

Ki     ^  I   Tu  .    ■         .                     .         J   ■  qualified,  as  where  the  neutral  state  is  bound  by 

Neuteal  Tint,  in  art,  a  ptgment  used  in  ^^  anterior  agreement  to  furnish  one  of  the  bel- 

water^olors.  of  a  dull-gray>sh  h.,e  partakmg  of  Hgerents   a   contingent   of   troops   or   a    sum   of 

the  character  of  none  of  the  bright  colors.    It  is  ^           ^^  absoUte.  as  where  the  state  absuins 

prepared  by  mixing  together  bine,  red,  and  yel-  wholly  from  interference  on  the  side  of  either 

low  in  various  proportions.  belligerent;    or    pcrpelnal.    as    in    the    case    of 

Neutrally,  in  international  law,  a  term  ap-  Belgium    and     Switzerland,     whose    neutrality 

plied  to  the  status  of  a  state  which  maintains  an  and     inviolability    have    been     guaranteed     by 

attitude  of  non-interference  in  respect  to  an  ex-  the    powers    upon    considerations    which    have 

i  sting     war     between    other     states,     rendering  to     do     with     the     preservation     of     the     bal- 

neither  aid  nor  service  to  either  belligerent   in  ance    of    power    among    European    states;    or 

his   military   operations.     The  doctrine  of  neu-  armed  as  where   several   neutrals  unite   for  the 


trality  constitutes  a  large  and  increasing  part  purpose  of  enforcing  by  armed  intervention  their 

of  the   existing  body   of  international  law,   but  views   of  neutral   rights   as  against  the  aggres- 

in   ancient   and  mediKval   times   it   occupied   al-  sions  of  belligerent  powers.     The  most  notable 

most   no  place.     Grotlus,  in  the  tirst  important  examples  of  such  alliances  were  the  armed  neu- 

ireatise  on  international  law  ever  written,  gave  tralilies  of  the  Baltic  powers  in   Ijfe  and  i8ao 

but     an     insignificant     place     to     the     subject,  for  the  purpose   of   enforcing  against   England 

whereas    in    any    modem    treatise    it    occupies  the  neutral  doctrine  that  'free  ships  make  free 

a    place    hardly    second    to    any.     Among    the  goods.'    It  should  be  said  that  international  law 

state?   of  the   ancient  world   the  status   of  neu-  no  longer  recogiiiies  the  right  of  a  stale  to  main- 

trality   hardly   ever   existed.     War    rather   than  tain  a  qualified  neutrality.     If  it  is  under  prior 

peace  was  the  normal   state  of  mankind  and  treaty  obligation  to  furnish  one  of  the  belliger- 

when  it  existed  practically  all  nations  partici-  ents  with  men,  money  or  ammunition,  however 

pated  either  as  principals  or  allies.    If  one  nation  (rifling  the  quantity,  it  becomes  an  ally  as  soon 

undertook  to  pursue  a  neutral  policy  it  had  few  as  it  undertakes  to  carry  out  the  treaty  stipula- 

rights  as  such  which  any  of  the  belligerents  felt  tions  and  is  no  longer  entitled  to  be  treated  as 

bound  to  respect  and  consequently  it  was  more  a  neutral. 

often  to  its  advantage  to  choose  an  ibie  ally  as  The   obligations   and   rights   of  neutrals   are 

a  means  of  seh-proteclion  rather  than  to  remain  determined  by  the   usages  of  international  law, 

neutral.  not  by  those  of  municipal  law.    In  this  connec- 

It  was  among  the  flourishing  maritime  states  tion   it  should  be  observed   that   in   judging   of 


of   the    Mediterranean   region,   during   the   late'r  the   violation  of  neutral   duties   a    .. 

Middle  Ages,  that  the  modern  doctrine  of  neu-  made  between  the  acts  of  a  state  and  those  which 

trality  had  its  origin,  and  the  first  recognition  of  are  individual  in  character.     The  act  of  an  indi- 

neutral  rights  was  embodied  in  a  famous  man-  vidual  therefore  in  supplying  a  belligerent  with 

time  code,  the  *Con5olato  del  Mare,'  which  de-  arms  or  ammunition  would  not  be  considered  as 

clared  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  were  exempt  a   violation   by   the   state   of  its  neutral   duties, 

from  capture  although  found  on  an  enemy's  ves-  although   it  might  be   a  violation   of  municipal 

sel.     This  wise  and  liberal  rale  in  time  came  to  iaw.     It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  neutral  treat 

be  adopted  by  all  the  European  powers  and  con-  each  belligerent  with  impartiality;  he  must  ab- 

tinued  as  a  generally  accepted  principle  of  man-  stain   from   giving   aid   to   either   except   where 

time  warfare  until  superseded  by  the  more  liberal  the  ordinary  dictates  of  humanity  require.     He 

rule  embodied   in   the   Declaration   of   Pans   of  must  not  lend  either  belligerent  money,  furnish 

i8s6-      By    the    latter    declaration,    which    was  him  with  troops  or  ships  of  war  or  any  article 

acceded   to   by   all   the   nations   of   Europe  and  susceptible  of  warlike  use,  or  allow  his  territory 

America   except    Spain,   the   United   Slates   and  to  be  made  the  basis  of  hostile  operations  or  for 

Mexico,  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  the  organization  and  equipment  of  hostile  expe- 

goods   was   adopted,   that   is,   the   goods   of   an  ditions,  or  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  enlist- 

enemy    (contraband  of  war  excepted)    under  a  ment  of  troops,   or  allow  prines  to  be  brought 

neutral  flag,  and  neutral  goods  (contraband  ex-  into   his  ports   and   there  adjudicated,   or  allow 

ccpted)    under   an   enemy's   flag,   are   free   from  his  subjects  to  aid  in  the  preparation  or  organi- 

capture.     The  United  States  refused  to  give  its  zation  of  a  hostile  expedition  against  a  friendly 

adhesion  to  ihe  declaration   for  the  reason  that  power.    In  the  three  rules  adopted  by  the  Geneva 

it    was    disinclined    to    surrender    the    right   of  Arbitration  Tribunal  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama 

privateering,  the  abolition  of  which  was  also  one  Qaims  (q.v.)   it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 

of  the  provisions  of  the  declaration.    The  United  neutral  governments  to  use  due  diligence  to  pre- 

States  assumed   this  position  chiefly  because  of  vent  the  fitting  out  and  departure  of  such  expedi- 

thc   smallness   of   its   navy   and   the   consequent  tions  from  their  territory,  to  prevent  their  ports 

disadvantage  it  would  suffer  in  a  war  with  the  from  being  made  use  of  by  either  belligerent  for 

larger  powers  were  il  prohibited  from  increasing  hostile  purposes;  and  to  exercise  the  same  dili-. 

its   naval   strength   by   accepting  the   seri'ice  of  gence    in    respect   to    all    persons    within    their 

privateers.     The  government,  however,  proposed  jurisdiction  in  order  to  prevent  any  violations  of 

to  become  a  party  to  the  declaration  provided  a  the  foregoing  duties.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

clause   were   added   exempting   private   property  not  a  violation  of  neutral  duty  to  discharge  the 

from  capture  at  sea  the  same  as  on  land  but  it  duties   of   humanity  to   either   belligerent   as  by 
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■Jlowin^  a  belligerent  vessel  in  distress  to  seek  friendly  state.    No  belligerent  vessel  is  allowed 

shelter  m  the  neutral's  port  for  the  purpose  of  to   provide   itself  with   military  supplies   in   the 

obt^ning  supplies  or  und-irgoing  repairs  or  by  territory  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  President 

furnishing   asylum   to   a   defeated   and    fugitive  is   authorized   to   use  force   to   send  out  of  our 

belligerent  force.     Nor  is  it  at  international  law  territorial  waters  any  vessel   not  entitled  to  re- 

a  violation  of  neutral  duty  when  the  subject  of  main    therein.      The    neutrality    laws    of    Great 

a  neutral  government  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Britain  are  embodied  in  the  Foreign  Hnlisiment 

trade  sells  to  a  belligerent  firearms  or  other  sup-  Act  of  1870  and  besides  provisions  similar  to 

plies  which  the  latter  may  wish  to  buy.    Like-  those  contained  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

wise   he  may  transport   by   ship   to   belligerents  they  contain  detailed   and   stringent   regulations 

whatever  they  may  want,  subject,  of  course,  to  designed  to  prevent  the  building  or  equipping  in 

the  right  of  the  other  belligerent  to  capture  and  British  jurisdiction  of  ships  intended  to  be  used 

L-oniiscate  such  articles  as  may  be  deemed  con-  in.war  against  a  friendly  power, 

trahand  of  war.     These  are  legitimate  acts  of  See    also    articles    on    Alarama    Claius; 

trade  unaffected  by  war,  and  neutral  govern-  Geneva    Abbiteation;    International    Law; 

ments  are  not  expected  to  interfere  with  them  Paris,  Declaration  of.     For  references  consult 

or  assume  responsibility  therefor.    Finally  it  is  authorities  cited  under  Imteknationai.  Law. 

not  a  violation  of  neutral  duty  for  one  state  to  James  WtLFORD  Gauner, 

recognize   the  belligerency   of   another   state   at  Professor   of   Political    Science.    Untverstly   of 

war  or  of  a  part  of  a  state  in  rebellion  against  Illinois. 

the  established  government.    Nor  is  it  a  violation  «t     r.      •■     /  ■         ■       ■        ■             1 

of  neutral  duty  to  recognize  the  independence  of  .     Neii  tralua  tipn.  in  chemistrj;  the  process 

a  revolted  people  when  the  revolt  has  reached  P^  ^hich  a  solution,  originally  acid  or  alkaline, 

such  a  stage  as  to  give  reason  to  believe  that  « jenderfd  neutral,  or  brought  into  a  state  id 

the  revolutionists  will  establish  their  indepen-  1^'°"^"  '.'  '^  neither  acid  nor  alkalme.    If  the  so- 

dence  as  a  fact  and  maintain  it.  l""""  is  ongmally  alkaline,  it  .s  made  neural 


The  above  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  neu-  l"*  the.add.t.on  of  an  acid  substance;  and  if  it 
trals  indicates  in  a  rough  nay  the  rishis  which  !?  °"g'"ally  acid,  it  is  neutralized  by  the  addi- 
belligerents  are  bound  to  respect  in  the  conduct  V°"  °^  ""."'H"''-  A  solution  of  caustic  potasl^ 
of  their  warlike  operations.  They  may  be  com-  f°'  '^^^m\^,  s  strongly  alkalme  and  tunis  red 
prehended  under  the  general  head  of  complete  ''""'^,  P?P"  ."i'"?  ^'"'°"  T^^'f?'.  Y  •}  ^1' 
immunity  from  the  acts  of  either  belligerent  '^.'^.^'^f'^^  ^  "  ^f^'^f^  ^^'^"^  ,?°  '^  ^* 
-.I,-  .1,  -  ■  S A-  ,■  xi«  ,...  „(  (.^ri^;*^  alkahnity  becomes  reduced  n  proportion  to  the 
within  Iheir  jurisdiction  No  act  of  hostnity  q^^^dt/ot  a.ij  ^dded,  until  a  state  is  finally 
may  be  committed  by  either  belligerent  w.thm  \^^^J^  ;„  „i,ich  the  solution  does  not  manfl 
neutral  territory  nor  withm  its  territorial  waters  j^^j  ^j,^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^j^,j_^^  properties,  and  does 
Fugitive  troops  fleeing  from  an  enemy  may  not  ^^^  ^^^^  jj,^  ^^,^^  ^^^^^^  J  ^^^  ^^  'f  ^^  ^ 
be  pursued  m  neutral  territory  nor  may  an  j  ■  ^  j^  ^  "neutrahzed," 
armed  vessel  pursue  and  capture  an  enemy  s  ^^^  neutralization  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vessel  m  neutral  waters.  As  a  means  of  enforc-  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^j  j„«^  combination  with  the 
ing  Its  neuti^l  ob  igations  ,t  is  customary  for  ^^jj  („  f„^  ^  ^3,  ^^^^^^^,^^  chloride)  which 
states  to  enact  «e«/ra/i(y  Imos.  so  called,  making  ;^  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  If  more  acid  is 
It  enmmal  .^pr  their  citizens  or  subjects  to  do  ^j^^j  j^^  j^  ^^^j  ff  ,  ,. 
certain  specified  acts  which  are  considered  to  be  j  ;  ,  "  ^  ^  {■  .  j^  ^ 
violations  of  neutral  duties,  but  such  laws  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ■.  ^^^^^^^  ^  j,,  caustic  D^tash 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  responsibility  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^jj^jj  ^.^^^  be  added  It  is  often 
«t  the  Slate  enacting  them  ,  Conseouently  the  ^j^,  j^  ^anl,  in  chemistry,  to  effect  the 
f.tate  Mnnot  plead  the  iiisufficiency  of  such  laws  j^^  neutralization  of  a  solution,  and  a 
or  mabihty  to  execute  efficient  laws,  in  exienua-  ^^t^od  of  quantitative  chemical  analysis,  known 
tion  of  its  offense  if  it  fails  to  enforce  its  neu  ral  -volumetric  analysis."  is  based  u^  the  de- 
obhgations.  The ,  foundation  of  the  neutrality  ,em,ination  of  the  quantities  of  certain  standard 
poller,  of  the  United  States  was  laid  during  ^^j^  ^„^  ^^^^^^^^  solutions  which  must  be  added 
Washington  s  administration  when  upon  the  out-  („  j^^  ^^^„  solution,  in  order  to  precisely  new- 
break,  of  war  between  England  and  France  j^,j^^  j,  g^^  Chemical  Analysis. 
Washington   after   a   thorough   consideration   ot 

our  obligations  to  France,  under  the  treaty  of  Neuville,  Alphonae  Marie  de,  al-fons  ma- 
1778,  issued  a  public  proclamation  announcing  re  de  ne-vel,  French  painter:  b.  St.  Omer  31 
that  the  United  States  would  remain  neutral  May  1836;  d,  Paris  20  May  1885.  While  he 
and  warned  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  was  for  a  short  lime  the  pupil  of  Picot,  he  must 
abstain  from  giving  aid  to  either  belligerent,  be  considered  largely  a  self-taught  artist  devel- 
In  the  year  following,  Congress  passed  a  neu-  oping  his  talent  under  the  direction  of  Dela- 
trality  act  which  as  modified  in  1818,  and  again  croix.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  battle 
in  1&8,  constitutes  in  all  essential  particulars  the  painter  with  his  'Episode  in  the  Crimean  War' 
neutrality  law  now  in  force.  It  makes  it  a  (1859),  followed  by  'The  Trench  of  the  Mame- 
misdemeanor  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  Ion' ;  'Zotiave  Guard'  (Museum  of  St.  Omer)  ; 
to  accept  or  exercise  a  commission  to  serve  a  'The  Battle  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Mexico.'  Mean- 
foreign  power  in  a  war  against  a  slate  at  peace  while  he  was  producing  numerous  illustrations 
with  the  United  States;  or  to  enlist  or  to  induce  for  periodicals  and  for  Guizot's  'Histoire  de 
another  person  to  enlist  or  to  go  beyond  the  France,'  He  served  as  an  engineer  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Sates  to  enlist  in  such  Franco- Prussian  war  and  the  second  period 
foreign  service;  or  to  fit  out,  arm  or  augment  of  his  artistic  activity  began.  He  tickled  the 
the  force  of  any  armed  vessel  to  be  employed  in  vanity  and  boastfulncss  of  his  countrymen  by 
such  service;  or  to  provide  the  means  for  set-  depicting  in  his  glowing  and  energetic  canvases 
ting  on  foot  any  military  expedition  against  a  the  French  as  chivalrous  heroes,  the  Germans 
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as  brutal  barbarians,  and  became  the  most  pop-  forms  a  plateau  4,ocxi  feet  above  the  sea.    There 

tilar   war   painter   of   'Young   France'    and   the  are   numerous    parallel    ranges   from    ao   to   50 

artistic   representative  of   Chauvinism.     Among  miles  apart,   running  north   and  south  throi^ 

his    works    with    this    tendency    are:    'Bivouac  the  State,  broken  by  passes  and  valleys.    In  the 

before  the  Village  of  Le  Bourget'    (1872,  Mu-  southwestern  portion  a  few  mountains  are  scat- 

seum     of     Dijon) ;     'The     Last     Cartridge     at  tered  over  an  alkali  plain.    Some  of  these  ranges 

Balan'    (1873,  familiar  through  its  many  repro-  rise  above  gflOO  feet.     The  highest  point  in  the 

auctions),   and  numerous   others  often   photo-  State  is  Wheeler  Peak,  near  the  centre  of  the 

graphed   or   engraved   and   thus   widely   distrib-  eastern  boundary,  with  an  altitude  of  13,058  feet. 

uted.     He   left   many   aquarelles   and   drawings  Other  lofly  mountains  are  White  Pine,  Piiion. 

which  were  eagerly  bought  up.  Trinity,  Humboldt,  Santa  Rosa,  Lookout,  Ante- 

NeuviUe,    Jean    GuiUaume,    zhSn    ge-jSm,  ^ope.  Diamond,  Granite,  Shell  Creel^  Goshoot. 

Baron    Hybe    de,    French    statesman:    b.    near  Desert,   Opal,   and   Quartz.     The   mountains  of 

Chariti-sur-Loire,     France,    24    Jan.     1776;    d.  Nevada  show  formations  of  nearly  every  epoch, 

Paris,  France,  28  May  1857.     He  was  educated  Irom  the  Azoic  to  the  late  Jurassic. 

at   the    College    Cardmal    Lemoine,    Paris,    and  Rivers  and  Lakes.— The  southwestern  part  of 

early  became  an  active  agent  of  the  exiled  Bour-  the  State  has  no  waterways.    The  principal  river, 

bon  princes.     In   1799  he  interviewed  Napoleon  tbe  Humboldt,  rises  in  the  northeast  and  flows 

with  the  purpose  to  restore  the  throne  to  Louis  across   the   State   to   Humboldt    L^Jce.     Several 

XVIII.,  and  later  his  estates  were  confiscated;  rivers  rise  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  flow  into 

but  in  1806  upon  his  agreeing  to  exile  himself  lakes    in    the    west-central    part   of   the    State, 

to  the  United  States,  Napoleon  refunded  them.  These  include  Walker  River,  Carson  River,  and 

With  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814  he  'he  Truckee  River.    Pyramid  Lase  is  the  largest 

returned  to  France  and  in  1815  was  elected  to  'al^e  in   the   State   and   measures   35   miles   in 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    He  was  sent  to  the  length  by  10  miles  in  width.    Lake  Tahoe  lies  on 

United  States  as  minister  and  consul-general  in  the   western   boundarj;   at   an   altitude   of   over 

l8l6-2r    and    was    then    made    ambassador    to  6fKX>  feet.     It  is  ai  miles  long.     There  are  also 

Portugal.    In  1830  he  became  secretary  of  the  Mud   Lake,    Carson   Lake,   Walker   Lake,  and 

navy.    He    wrote:    'An    Historical    Eulogy    of  others.    In  the  north  is  the  Owyhee  River,  a 

General  Moreau' ;  etc.  tributary  of  the  Columbia. 

Neva,   nS'va    (Russian.   nyS-va'),   Russia,  a  Geology  aid   Mixmg.-The   mountains   and 

river  which  flows  from  Lake  La do^.  and  after  S"^f="=«  '^^^^  ^«.  '^o'l'o.sed  o(  limestone  cala.- 

a  westerly  winding  course  of  40  miles,  has  its  {f°^^  ^P^^'  8""""^  '^".""^  I><"^phyry,  and  slate. 

outlet  in  the  Bay  of  Cronstadtran  inlet  of  the  ^""'".l  "^^^  """"f  'f  7u"^t\  *■%"'■  ""^  '" 

Gulf  of  Finland.     It  is  best  known  as  the  river  *''=  porthwestern  part  of  the  State  there  a 


;  delta  of  which  St.  Petersburg  (q.v.) 


tensive  lava  beds.  The  minerals  include  silver, 
biiilt'"^  The  "river 'Mrries"'to  t^he"sMa'n  enormous  ^°^^-  antimony,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  coal,  and 
volume  of  water  from  lakes  Ladoga,  Onega,  "'/^'=i  ^"'*  ^1^°  ^"^^^^  SJ-P^""?-  ""■'  '^^po^*'! 
Ilmen,  and  others;  in  places  it  is  ovef  iooo  iitl  °^,f^  and  borax.  The  extensive  deposits  of 
wide,  eliewhpre  narrows  In  i8n  feet  snH  at  nnp  ^old  and  Sliver  created  the  State  and  made  it 
or  tto  SrnaTig^tron  t  obstru  «d  by  ree"  ^^"""-^  through  the  Comstock  Lode  (q.v  J .  which 
and  rap^;  it  is  frSzcn  over  during  five  months  P™d"«d  "  much  as  $39.<X«,ooo  m  bulhon  m  a 
of  theyear.  The  Neva  connects  with  the  Volga  single  ywr.  (See  Gold;  Silver.)  The  annual 
by  the  Ladoga  Canal,  and  thus  joins  the  Baltic  estimated  coming  value  of  the  gold  production 
with  the  aspian  Sea!  '?  $»,S«..ooo;  silver,  $4.000.000 ;  the  copper  pro- 
...  .,..  _  ,  duction  was  over  750,000  pounds,  and  the  lead 
Nevada,  n?-ya'da,  Emma,  stage  name  of  production  over  4,000  short  tons.  The  building 
Emma  WixoN.  American  opera  singer:  b.  Aus-  atones  include  limestone,  granite,  slate,  sand- 
tin.  Nev.,  1862.  She  studied  in  Paris  with  stone,  agate,  and  marble.  Amethysts,  camelians, 
Marchesi  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  opera  ^nd  tourmalines  arc  also  found 


I  London  in  1880,  as  Amina  in  'La  Sonnam- 


Banking  and  finance. — In  the  State  in  1909 


hula.;     She  sang  wtth  success  m  Pans,  Iial^r,  ,here    were    13    National    banks    in    operation, 

and  in  the  United  States,  where  she  toured  in  having  2,39s  depositors  and  $1,165,114  savings 

1885.    In  188s  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Raymond  deposits;  14  State  banks,  with  2,262  depositors 

Palmer.  and  $1,234,813  savings  deposits;  and  3  private 

Nevada,    popularly    known    as    'the    sage-  banks.     On   i   Jan.   1910  the  total  bonded   debt 

hen  State*  and  "the  sage-brush  State."  the  name  of  the  State  was  $550,000.  The  total  assessed  valu- 

being  derived  from  the  Spanish,  Nevada  signi-  ation  in  igio  was  $73,856,142,  divided  as  follows: 

fying  "snow-covered*;  one  of  the  Pacific  slope  r-al  estate,  $50^482,256;  personal  property.  $23,- 

States  of  the  Union  and  one  of  the  most  im-  373,885.   The  State  tax  rate  is  $8.00  per  $1,000, 

portant  from  the  standpoint  of  mineral  wealth.  It  appears  by  the  'Statistical  Abstract*  that  in 

Nevada  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  California;  '909  Nevada  sent  no  report  to  the  Comptroller 

on   the    south   by   California   and   Arizona;   on  on  savings  banks  or  loan  and  trust  companies. 

the  east  by  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  on  the  north  /rn'go /ion.— Nevada    became    the    scene    of 

by  Oregon  and  Idaho.    It  has  an  area  of  112,090  the  first  work  performed  under  the  Irrigation 

square   miles;   extreme   length,   north  to   south,  Law   passed  by   Congress   in   tgo2.     Work  was 

484   miles,  and  width,   east   to   west.  321   miles,  soon  begun  on  what  is  called  the  Truckee  dam. 

Nevada  ranks  fourth  in  size  among  the  States  and  the  first  contract  called  for  an  expenditure 

jf  the  Union.     The  capital  is  Carson  City.  of    $900,000.     The    problem    of    irrigation    has 


Topography.— T\ie  northern  portion  of  the    become  the  most  prominent   local   question  in 
Stale  lies  in  the  Great  American  Basin,  included     Nevada,  and  the  statement  is  frequently  made 
""*  -'      f-  ...  ..  ..,....,  .^  ^^j  distribution  (' 

itually  become  one  c 

[izcdbyCiOOQii 


between  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west  and  the     that,  with  a  greater  supply  and  distribution  of 
Wahsatch  Mountains  on  the  east.     This  basin    water,  Nevada  would  eventually  become  one  of 
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the  foremost  africnltural  States  on  the  Pacific  ti'on  is  compalsoiy.    There  are  about  677  ptipili 

(lope.     Oiief  Iftrdrographer  Newell  of  the  Geo-  in  the  hi^h  schools  and  over  250  in  the  Nevada 

logical   Survey  predicts  that   Nevada   will   have  State  University   Cq.v.),  a  coeducational  institu- 

«  popuktion  of  500,000  people  within  50  years,  tion  located  at  Reno,  in  connection  with  which 

Agriculture.— It  is  the  scanty  rainfall  rather  the  United  States  government  has  established 

thaa  the  poverty  of  the  soil  that  has  given  the  an  agricnltural  experiment  station.    The  govern- 

impressioa    that    Nevada    is    a.    desert.     Veiy  nient  also  maintains  a  school  for  Indian  children, 

nearly   go   per    cent   of   the    improved    area    is  The  public   school  property  is   valued  at  about 

under  irrigation,  with  astooishinfc  results.     In  $350,000.     The  annual  expenditures  amount  to 

the  cultivated  valleys  the  crops  include  spring  about  $360,000.    For  higher  education  there  are 

wheat,    barley,    oats,    potatoes,    and    vegetables,  public    high    schools    at    Austin,    Carson    City, 

The  Slate  is  well  suited  (or  stock-raising,  which  Eureka,  Gold  Hills,  Reno,  Dayton,  Wadsworth, 

is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.    The  white  sage  Winnemncca,  and  Virginia  City, 
brush  affords  the  best  of  winter  pasturage,  and  Chnrchei. — The   Strongest   denominations   in 

much  hay  is  cut  along  the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  State  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant 

the   valleys.      The    breeding   of    Cashmere   and  Episcopal,    Mormon,    Methodist   Episcopal,    and 

Angora  goats  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  Presbyterian.     There  are  about   75  Evangelic^ 

In  1910  the  State  had  19,000  milk  cows,  404,000  Sunday-schools,  with  1,000  officers  and  teachers, 

neat  cattle,  98,000  horses,  ^000  mules,  1,585,000  and  4,000  scholars. 

theep,  and  15,000  swine.     The   forest  trees  are  Political. — Nevada,     more     than     any     other 

duefly   pines,    firs,    and   spruces   of   great   size.  State  in  the  Union,  is  largely  controlled  politi- 

The    foothills  are  covered  with  mountain  ma-  cally  by  local  imerests.    It  was  counted  as  Re-  - 

faogany,    dwarf    cedar,    willow,    beech,    cotton-  publican  up  to   iSgz,  when  it  cast  its  vote   for 

wood,  and  wild  eherry.     Apple,  peach,  pear,  and  the  candidates  of  the  People's   Party.     In   1896 

plum  trees  flourish  and  bear  excellent  fruit.  it  voted  for  free  silver,  in  1900  cast  its  vote  for 

Commerce      and      industriet. — Upward      of  William   J.   Bryan   for   President,   and   in    1904 

$3,000,000  is  invested  in  the  various  industries  cast  its   3  electoral   votes   for   Roosevelt.     The 

of  the  State,  although  there  are  no  manufactures  first   and   only   Territorial  governor   was  James 

of  any  particular  prominence,  the  industries  be-  W.     Nye     (1861-4).    In    the     State    elections 

ing  small  and  vaned.    This  is  due  largely  to  a  Nevada  has  elected  five  Republican  governors, 

tadc    of    railroad    facilities,    Nevada    having    a  two    Democratic    governors,    two    Silver    Party 

smaller   mileage   than    any   other    State   in   the  governors,  and  one  Silver-Democratic  governor. 
Union,   which   is   only  about   1,000   miles.     The  Hwtory.— Nevada   was   originally   a   part   of 

Sonthcm  Pacific,  running  east  to  west  through  California,   known   as    'the    Washoe    Country," 

the  State,  is  the  principal  line  with  a  few  smaller  until   it   was  organized  as  a   Territory  in   1861. 

or  branch  roads.    Jn  1905  there  were  reported  It  was  first  visited  by  the  white  man  in  177S> 

by  the  United  States  census  115  manufacturing  when    Francisco    Garces,    a    Franciscan     friar, 

establishments,  employing  $239i,p97  capital  and  stopped  here  on  his  way  to  California.     In  1825 

802    persons;    pajring    $693,407    in    wages,    and  Peter    Ogden.   of   the    Hudson    Bay    Company, 

$1,627,776    for    raw    materials ;    and   having   an  visited  the   Humlnldt   River,   which   for  a  time 

annual  output  valued  at  $3,096,274.     The  prtnci-  was    called    the    Ogden.     In    1826   Jedediah    S. 

pal  articles  of  tnannfaotun  uidude  railroad  ears,  Smith  crossed  the  Slate  from  west  to  east.    Fre- 

dairy  products,  flour  and  grist,  printed  material,  mont  passed  through  the  State  in  1843-4-5.  and 

saddlery  and  harness,  clodiing.  diemicals,  boots  occasional  immigrants  10  Oregon  or  California 

■ad  shoea,  brick  and  tile,  wagons  and  carriages,  settled  here.    In  1849  the  Mormons  fou..ded  a 

confectionery,  liquors,  lumber  and  timber  prod-  trading  post  on  the  Carson  River,  near  Genoa, 

nets,  and  salt.  A  part  of  the  State  was  included  in  Utah  Terri- 

Governmtnl, — The  State  is  governed  by  the  tory,  when  it  was  organjied  in  1850,  but  in  1853 

original   constitution   of   1864.     Suffrage   is   re-  the  settlers  in   the   Carson  Valley  petitioned  to 

ttricted  to  male  citizens  21  years  of  age,  who  be   annexed   to   California,   claiming   that   Utah 

have  rcaided  in  the  State  six  months  and  the  did  not  protect  them.    A  petition  for  Territorial 

district    or    county    30   days.     The    number    of  government  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1857,  and 

members  of  both   branches  of  the  legislature  in  1858  a  provisional  government  was  formed 

cannot    exceed    75.    Assemblymen    serve    two  at  Carson  City  with  Isaac  Hoop  as  governor. 

years  and  senators  four  years.     Both  are  elected  In   i860  another  petition   was  sent  to  Congress 

on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No-  and  the  Territorial  delegate  applied  for  admis- 

vember  of  even  years.     A  governor,  lieutenant-  sion.     The   Comstock   Lode   was   discovered   in 

governor,   secretary,    treasurer,   controller,    9ur-  1859,  and  miners  flocked  into  the  district  from 

veyor-general,  and  attorney-general   are  elected  the  east  and  north  and  from  California.    At  the 

at    the    same   time    and    serve    for    four   years,  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  scanty  population 

There  are  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  and  sent  loyal  troops  to  the  front  and  Nevada  citi- 

jnstices  of  the  peace.     A  system  of  county  and  zens    donated    $50,000    in    silver    bricks    to    the 

township  government  is  established  by  the  legis-  Sanitary    Commission.     In    September    1863   an 

tatnre.     llie  State  maintains  an  orphans'  home,  election  was  held  for  delegates  to  form  a  State 

at   Carson ;   a   hospital   for   mental   diseases,   at  ctMistitution,  but  the  proposition  was  defeated  in 

Reno;  and  a  State  penitentiary  at  Carson.  January  1864.    The  political  situation  made  two 

Ed»calion. — The   children   of   school   an   in  additional  Republican  votes  in  the  United  States 

the   Stale  number   about   10.000;   the   enroTment  Senate  exceedingly   desirable,  and  Congress,  in 

(igo6)   was  9,761;   daily  attendance  6.gio:   and  March   1864.   again   passed   an   enabling  act,   in 

the  total  number  of  teachers  was  4I4.    The  pub-  July  the  constitution  was  accepted,  and  the  State 

Uc   schools   are   maintained   by   State   and   local  was   admitted   31    Oct.    1864.     The   great    Sulro 

taxes  and  are  in  charge  of  a  State  Board  of  Tunnel  (q.v.)  designed  for  drainage  and  access 

Education  and  three  superiniendents.     Educa-  to  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  was  con- 
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stnicted   in    1879.    The   »1ver  product  of  the  tml  and  a  preparatory  department    In  tbc  agti- 

Slate  from  iSjg  to  1869  amounted  to  $137,382,000.  cultural    department    shon    winter    courses   are 

and  this  had  much  to  do  with  fining  Nevada  offered    in    agriculture,    dairying    and    domestic 

I  place  In  the  Union.  science.     In   1901  a  bianch  school  of  mines  wa« 

Po^uiaJion.— In    1883    Nevada    at    its   zenith  established  at  Virginia  City  under  the  head  of 

had    a    population    of    66,265,    including    3.152  university     extension.     The     State     Experiment 

Qiinese  and  4000  Indians.     In  1903  the  popula-  Station   is   also   connected   wiih   the   university. 

tioD    was    about    40.000.     The    census    for    1890  The  degrees  conferred  are  A.B.  and  B.S.,  with 

reported   a   population   of   45.761,    and    in    1900  the  corresponding  masters'  degrees  for  graduate 

of  42-333.     The  decline  of  the  mining'  industry  work.     Women     are     admitted     and     constitute 

of  the  State,  and  failure  to  develop  In  other  di-  fully  half  the  number  of  students;  military  drill 

rectious,   has  caused  the  diminution  of  popula-  for  the   men   is   a   part  of  the  curriculum.     As 

tion.     The  recent  development  of  the  gold  mines  the   agricullural   department   is   connected    with 

of  the   State,  however,  has  caused  a  large  and  the  university,  It  receives  the  income  from  the 

steady    influx    of    miners   and    speculators,   and  Federal   land   grants   for   agricultural    colleges; 

several  modern,  well-built  and  prosperous  towns,  the  total  income  in   1910  amounted  to  $210,000. 

such  as  Tonopah,  Goldficid    (In   1907  made  the  The  students  numbered  280,  and  the  faculty  40. 

county-seat  of  Esmeralda  County).  Rhyolite,  and  Hivi,  na-va.    See  GLACreit. 

™^.n"/^;.''««^^l'''w^,i?^^  wL^v';1,,*^^^^  N'^^rs.  ne-var,  France,  the  capital  of  the 
1900  and  are  rapidly  increasing  both  in  sire  and  fanner  province  of  Nivernais  now  of  the  de- 
importance  The  SUte  stili  has  (in  tgro)  the  p^^^^^  ^f  ^^i,  picturesquely  built  on  the 
lewest  "?habifants  of  ».ny  of  the  States-  ^  ^f  ^  j,iil  6ao  feet  above  sw-leve!.  at  the 
H.^7S  The  capital  city  is  Carson;  other  large  j^ff^^  „f  .j,^  ^,^„^  t„  ^e  Loi„  ^^^  n,;,,^ 
cities  and  towns  are  Reno  Virginia  City  Elko,  sou,heast  of  Paris.  It  was  the  Roman  Novio- 
™..^',nH  h^,.  ™nf;:!:nrH  ;.S'^l"'^"'  ^'"""^  ^unum.  and  has  been  an  episcopal  see  since  506; 
mucca.  and  those  mentKined  abOve.  5,^    ,^j^    ^^^^^   cathed^l   has   been    restSr«i 

Nerada,   Iowa,    city,    county-seat    of    Story  since     1879;     the     Jith    century     Romanesque 

County;  on  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  North-  church  of  St.  Etienne  is  interesting.    The  stately 

western  railroad;  about  30  miles  north  by  east  court-house,    Jating    from    1475,    was    fonnerly 

of  Des  Moines.     It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  the   castle   of   the   Dukes   of   Nevers.    The  city 

in  which  stock-raising  is  a  prominent  Industry,  contains   a   fine   public   garden,   a   bridge   of   14 

Its  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  brick,  rile,  lum-  arches  over  the  Loire,  a  mediaeval  gateway,  hous- 

ber   and   dairy  products.      It   has  a   large  cold-  ing  a  museum  of  Gallo-Roman  antiquities,  and 

storage   plant,   and   considerable   trade  in   dairy  a   triumphal   arch    (1746)    commemorating  Fon- 

products    poultry,   e?;gs,   gram,   flour,   and   live-  tenoy.     The    industries    comprise   the   manufac- 

stock.      The  public  library   contains  about  5>5oo  ture  of  cannon,   iron  cables  and  chains,   porcc- 

voiumes.    fop.    (1910)    2,138.  lain    (introduced  by  Italians  about  1565),  etc. 

Nevada,  Mo,,  city,  county-seat  of  Vernon  Pop.  about  30,000. 

County;  on  the  Missouri,  K.  &  T.,  and  the  Mis-  Nev'enink     Highland*.       See     NxyEsntR 

souri  P.  R,R.'s;  about  130  miles  southwest  of  HiGBUiMns. 

Jefferson  City  and  joo  miles  south  of  Kansas  Neville,  nev^l,   Henry,   English  actor:  b. 

City.     It   was   settled   about    1830   by   a   colony  Manchester    ao  "June    1837;    d.    19   June    rgio, 

from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  incorporMed  He  achieved  great  success  on  the  London  staire. 

m  1865  or  1866,  and  chartered  as  a  city  m  1883-  where  he  first  appeared  in  i860,  and  later  to<* 

It  IS  m  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  ^he  chief   role  in   <The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man.> 

and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  mmes.     Its  manu-  He  was  lessee  of  the   Olympic  in   1873-9.  and 

factures  are  chiefly  locaL    The  number  of  men  established  a  dramatic  school  in  1884.    Besides 

employed   in   railroad   shops  and  manufacturing  plays,   such  as   'The  Dukc"s  Device*  and   'The 

establishments    is    about    1,000.    The    city    has  Violin- Maker.'     he     wroie     'The     Stage:    Ita 

considerable  trade  m  agricultural  products  and  Past  and   Present";   'Gesture*     (in    Campbell's 

Itve-stock,  and  it  Is  a  distributing  centre  for  a  'Voice,  Speech,  and  Gesture,*   1895). 

large  part  of  Vernon  County,    Its  educational  „ .,,_    „.  , ,    „  .   „,  „, ._.       «— 

institutions  are  public  schools,   Cottey  College  w.?^  'b^o^w™    of  Warwck.     See 

for  Young   Women,  opened   in   1884   under  the  Warwick,   Richard  Nevtl-LE,   Earl  of. 

auspices   of   the    Methodist    Episcopal    (South)  Neville's    Ctobb,    Battle    of.      See    Bki/cb, 

Church,   and   Saint   Francis   Academy    (R.   C).  David. 

It  has  an  orphan  asylum,  the  Stale  Lunatic  Asy-  Nev'in,  Ethelbert  Woodbridge,  American 

lum,  and  Artesian  Lake  Park.     The  three  banks  composer:  b.  Edgeworth.  Pa.,  25  Nov,  1862;  d. 

have  a  combined  capiul  of  $250,000.     The  gov-  New  Haven,  Conn.,   17  Feb.  1901.    He  obtained 

emment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  his  musical  education  in  Pittsburg  and  in  Ber- 

10   members,   who   hold   office   two   years;    five  lin  and  after  three  years  spent  in  the  latter  city 

councilmen  are  elected  each  year.     Pop,   (1890)  returned    to   the    United    States    and   opened   a 

7,262;   (1900)  7,461;   (1910)   7,176.  studio  in   Boston,     He  appeared  in  public  occa- 

Nevada  State  Utiiversitr,  first  founded  at  sioually    but   his    reputation    r-sts    chiefly    upon 

Elko  in  1873,  then  removed  to  Reno  and  opened  ^'^  compositions  which  date  from  his  12th  year, 

in   1886,     It  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational  'Narcissus,'   which  has  a  world-wide  popularity, 

system  of  Nevada  and  the  only  school   of   col-  "^^  written  when  he  was  13,  and   'O.  that  we 

leglate  grade  In  the  State.     Besides  the  regular  Two   were   Maying'   a  year  later.     Other  com- 

collegiale  courses  in  the  classics,  literature  and  positions    are:     'A    Day    in    Venice';    ^Cradle 

general  science,  there  are  courses  in  agriculture.  Song'  ;    'Milkmaid's   Song* ;   etc, 

civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  and  Nevin,   John    Williamson,   American    Re- 

domestic  saence;  also  a  business  course;  a  nor-  formed  (German)  clergyman:  b,  Shippensburg, 
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Pa.,  30  Feb.  1803 ;  d.  Lancaster,  Pa..  7  Jiine  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  and  engaged 

1886.     He  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  in  travels  which  took  him  all  over  the  world. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1821  and  from  Princeton  In   1886-92  he  was  a  constructing  engineer  and 

Theological    Seminary    in    i8z6,    where    he    re-  became  lieutenant  of  naval  volunteers  in  i8gi-3. 

mained  for  a  few  years  as  tutor.     He  was  pro-  Since    1898  he   has   been   a   publisher.     He   has 

lessor  of  i^brew  at  the  Presbyterian  Thcolog-  written:   'Franc  Elliot'    (1894);    'Chronicles  of 

ical  Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  1S29-39,  became  Murphy's  Gulch'    (1898);  etc. 

president  of  the  Mercersburg  Theologiral  Se;n-  New,  John  Chalfan^  American  financier: 

mary  .n    1840  and  was  president  of  Marshall  b.  Vernon.  Ind..  6  July  1831 ;  d.  4  June  1906.    He 

f°"«Be, '841-53-       H's   translation    of    bchaffs  was  graduated  from  Bethany  College,  Va.,ini8si 

'The    Pnnciple   of    Protestantism'    created    the  ^nd    studied    law,    becoming    clerk    of    Marion 

once     famous    controversy    over     'Mercersburg  County  in' 1856.     In  the  Civil  War  he  served  as 

,  ?"^     (l"','  ^^  ?''"f"  "^  was  for  the  rest  quartermaster  of  Indiana  until  his  declion  to  the 

of  his  hie  the  principal  advocate.     He  edited  the  State  senate  in  1862       He  was  cashier  of  the  First 

Mercersburg   'Review'    1849-53,   resigned   from  National  bank  of  Indianapolis  in  1865  ind  later 

the  presidCTcy  of  the  Semmao'  in  1851  and  from  its  president.    lie  was  United  Stales  treasurer  in 

Marshall  College  in    1853-     I"  the  last  named  1875-6   and    served    as    assistant    treasurer    in 

year    the    college    was    removed    to    Lancaster,  iggj.^       jj^   „as   appointed   consul-general   at 

Pa.,    and    merged    with    Franklin    College,    Dr.  London  in  1889  by  President  Harrison  and  was 

Nevin  serving  as  president  of  Fvanktin  and  Mar-  proprietor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal. 

shall    College     (q.v,)     1866-76.      He    pubhshed  „..*,.. 

'The   Mystical    Presence'    (1846);    'The   His-  „  "«*   All»ny.   Ind.,   city,  county-seat  of 

tory  and  GmiIus  of  the   Heidelberg  Catechism'  ^^^^  bounty;  on  the  Ohio  River,  Mid  OTI  the 

(1847);   'Antichrist  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Baltimore  O.  &S.,  the  Pittsburg,  C.  C.  &  St,  U, 

Schwm>    (1848).  the  l-oiilsville,  E.  &  St.  L,  and  the  Louisville, 

u_:-    s^k.^  T._u-o    A—..-  ._  IT  -  .„  N.  A.  St  C  R-R.'s;  nearly  opposite  Louisville, 

Nevin,  Robert  Jentana,  American,  Episco-  ^y    and  about  110  miles  Muth  of  Indianapolis! 

pal  Clergyman:  b   Allegheny   Pa.,  Mj*ov    1839.  n  was  laid  out  for  a  city  in  1813,  and  in  .839 

d.  Mexico  City  Mexico,  20  Sept.  1906.    lie  wa>  was  incorporated.    It  is  two  miles  below  the  falls 

ascmof  Jotai  VVilhamaon  Nevm  and  was  grad-  j„   ti,^  Qhio   River    (See   Louisville)    and   has 

uated  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  Co  lege.  Lan-  pensive  water-power.    Its  chief  manufacturing 

^ster,  Piu,  in  1859;  he  served  through  the  Civ,  establishments  are  large  glass  works,  pork-pack- 

War  in  the  Union  army    attaining  the  rank  of  ;„     establishments,  tanneries,  engine  and  boiler 

^i£t!i;""^"'    "ew^ofdainedm, 867 and  from  „^^^      furniture   factories,   flour   mills,    rolling 

<S..  Paul's  within  the  WalU'  (1878);  -Reunion  r^prodic  fo/ F^d^ntrS  n"bu^d  n| 

Conference  at^Bonn'  (,875)  ;  etc.  ^  ra^ttviil.  Some  of  its  promine^it  buildings  are 
the  government  building,  the  city- hail,  court- 
house, fair-ground  buildings,   the  churches,  and 

■uu  uosi  uiiKicL-ted  with  the  Boston  Herald  for  the  schools.    It  is  the  seat  ot  De  Pauw  College 

30  years  and  was   president   for   four  years  of  for  women.  Saint  Mary's  Academy  (R.C),  Holy 

the  school  board  of  Salem,  Mass.     He  has  pub-  Trinity    Academy    (R.C);    it    has    public    and 

hshed  <01d  Naumkeag'  (with  Webber)   (1878)  ;  parish  schools  and  a  free  public  library.     Out- 

'Gnide  to  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts'    (an-  sjdg   the   city  limits   is   a   National   cemetery   in 

nualfy,   1880-96)  ;    'The  Intervale,   New  Hamp-  which  are  2,908  graves,  676  of  unknown   dead. 

shire'    (1887);    'Witchcraft  in   Salem  Village'  The    government    is    administered    under    the 

(1893),  charter  of  1839  and  provides  for  a  mayor,  who 

Nev'inaon,   Henry  W^   EngHiih  journalist,  holds  office  four  years,  and  a  council.     Some  of 

He   was   a    war   correspondent   of   the   London  the  administrative  officials  are  appointed  by  the 

Daiiy  Chromcle  during  the  Grseco-Turkish  war  mayor  and  the  others  are  elected  by  the  council. 

of  1897,  and  alto  from  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  Pop.   (1910)  20,629. 

during  the  Boer   war   in    1899.    He   has  pub-  New  Allrion,  the  name  given  by  Sir  Fran- 

hshed  'Life  of  Schiller'   (1889) ;  'Neighbors  of  cis  Drake,  in  1579,  to  the  coast  of  Nonh  Amer- 

Ours'     (189s);     'In     the    Valley    of    Tophet'  ica.     Humboldt  and  later   writers  restricted  the 

(1890);     'The     Thirty     Days'     War'      (1898);  name  to  the  region  between  San  Francisco  and 

'Ladysmith'  (1900)  ;  'The  Plea  of  Pan'   (1901).  what    is    now    the    northern    boundary    of    the 

Ner'is,  West  Indies,  one  of  the  Leeward  State  of  Oregon. 
Islands,   belonging   to  Great  Britain,  two   miles  Kew  Am'atwdam.     See  New  Yobk. 
southeast  of  Saint  Christopher,  with  which,  since  «         »     t.          1       c       o 
1882,    it    is   administiatively    connected.     It   is  New  Archangel.     See  Sitka. 
circular  in  form,  rises  in  the  centre  to  a  wooded  New  Atlan'tia.     See  Atlantis. 
ancient  crater  (3,300  feet),  and  has  an  area  of  New  Bed'ford,  Mass.,  city,  port  of  entry, 
SO  square  miles.     The  lower  slopes  are  cuiti-  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Bristol  County;  on 
vated,  the  sugarcane  being  the  pnncipal  crop;  the  Acushnet  River  and  New  Bedford  Harbor, 
limes  and  oranges  are  grown  to  a  small  extent,  an  arm  of  Buzzard's  Bay;  and  on  the  New  York, 
ITie  capital  is  the  port  ot  Charlestown.    Nevia  New  Haven   &  Hartford  railroad.    It   is  con- 
was   discovered   by  Columbus  m   14O8  and  col-  nected   with   Fall    River,    Brockton,   Onset,  and 
onued  by  England  in  1628.     In  the  i8th  century  Dartmouth    by   electric    lines,   and    by   steamers 
It  was  twice  taken  and  restored  by  the  French,  with  New  York.  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  other 
Pop.  about  15,000.  places,  and  is  56  miles  sowth  of  Boston.    It  was 

New,  Clarence  Herbert,  American  author:  settled  in  1652  by  John  Cook  and  others  from 

b.   New   York   1862.    He  was  educated  at  the  Plymouth,  and  was  a  part  of  Dartmouth  until 
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h  was  incorporated  in  1787 ;  chartered  rs  a  city  elects  the  officers  of  the  fire  Oepartmen^  the 

in  1847.     It  wu  once  noted  for  the  number  of  overseers  of    the  poor,  and   the  water  board, 

its   inhabitants   engaged   in   the   whale   fiaheries,  There  arc  two  sources  of  supply  of  water,  ant 

but   sinoe    1860   its   whaling   interests   have   de-  opened  in   i86t),  the  other  in   i&gg.     The  whole 

creased    and    its    manufacturing   industries    in-  cost   the  city  about  ¥3,150,000.     The  water  of 

creased.     The  town  occupied  a  prominent  place  the  first  plant  is  now  held  in  reserve  for  emer- 

in    the    Revolution,    especially    m    soiding    out  gencies,  and  great  precautions  are  taken  to  have 

privateers  which  harassed  the  enemy  and  cap-  an  uninterrupted  liow  of  water  in  caee  of  fir«. 

lured  many  of  the  Briti^  vessels.    On  5  Sept.  There  are  now  about  110  miles  of  water  mains. 

1778  the  town  was   attacked  by  a   British  fleet.  The  annual  municipal  expenditures   for  mainto- 

captured  and  almost  destroyed.    The  harbor  is  nance  and  operation  are  about  $1,010,000.    Tlie 

protected  by  Fort  Rodman,  on  Clark  Point.    A  chief  items  of  expense  are,  for  schools,  $836,000; 

large    lighthouse    is    on    Palmer    Island    at    the  for  police  department,  $114,000;  streets,  ^71,000; 

entrance  of  the  harbor.    The  area  of  New  Bed-  fire  department,  $8i/k»;   charitable  institutions, 

ford  is  nearly  ao  square  miles.     It  is  well   laid  $75,000;  lighling,  $50,000;  interest  on  debt,  about 

out,  the  streets  are  clean  and  nearly  all  paved.  $150,000.      There    is    a    larse    foreign    element. 

Fine  roads  along  the  shore,  good  views  of  the  chiefly  French  Canadian,  in  the  city,  but  all  who 

sea,  opportunities  to  go  out  into  the  country  on  have  made  permanent  homes  here  are  becomii^ 

electric  cars,  all  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  American.    The  nationalities  represented  (i  Jan. 

city  which  is  now  a  most  important  manufactur-  1904),  arc  about  as  follows:  French  Canadian, 

ing  centre.     The  chief  manufacturing  establish-  15,00a;     Portuguese,     12,000;     English,     10,000; 

ments  are  41  cotton  mills  (191M).  representing  Gentian,    3,000.    The   total    popuUtion    (1890) 

a   capital   of   ^,000^000,    and    having   1,603/180  40,733;  (1900)  62,442;  (1910)  96,652,  an  increase 

giindles  and  i6floo  employees ;  the  Twist  Drill  of  54.8  per  cent, 
ompany,  500  employees;  cordage  works,  4CKj;  Consult:   Rickeston,   'History  of  New  Bed- 
one   of   the   lat^e    slioe   factories    has    500   em-  ford';  'Centennial  in  New  Bedford.' 
ployees;    woolen  mill,  aoo;   riass   works,   300;  q   jt^    HotGH, 
paint  works,  500;  and  50  otber  industries,  all                                 Editor    'Evening  Standard.* 
giving  employment  to  thousands  of  people.     In           „         _          ...            „.,       ™ 
1908    New    Bedford    received   315,000  balen   of          "ew   Bnmifelt,   brown  ffU,   Tejtas,    city, 
cotton,  new  cotton  mills   were  erected,  and  the  founty-seat   of   Comal   County;   on   the  Guada- 
old   mills   enlarged.      New    Bedford   ranks    first  loupe  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Comal,  and  on 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  manu-  **  *?'^'°"",'  ^  *  ^■'  """^  *\'^  International  & 
facture  of  fine  cotton  goods  and  fine  cotton  yams,  ^.    N.    RR.s;    about   50    miles    southwest    of 
and  second  in  the  numlfer    of  spindles.     The  Austin,  the  eaprtal,  and  30  mdes  northeast  of 
total  number  of  building-permits  granted  during  gV   Ant<">'.o-   The   short    stream   called   Comal 
1902  was  470,  at  an  esrimated  cost  of  $2,000,000  f'^'Tj^'^'^"  .*°''^«.  "J  .«"'^^-'"   sp^nff".  ".nd 
■fhe    citylas    an    extensive   trade;    its    manu-  f"rmshes  the  city  induslnes  «ith   an  wteflsive 
factored  articles  are  exported  to  nearly  all  parts  «'"«'«  "'  'f'^^'T-     I'  »  ■"  =■.  prwlurtire  agn- 
Of  the   world.     The  coVl   received  at   its  dwks  ^"'t"™'   ^.^"^  in  which   aodc-raismgjsgivoi 
(loail   amoiinti  to   fiver  fionooo  tnn^  annuallv  considerable  attention.    The -.ihief  manufacturmg 
i^Hi   itT  Hi«Hh.rtt^r,.^^W  br^rnnan'  establishments    are    large    dour    mills,    tannery, 
Vi^.  J(    A        A    Z'^  ulrirZ^LVr^  I'"'''  works,  wagon  fMto.y,  and  cottooaeed-oi 
titles  of  food  products  which  are  brought  from  „■..       -p.  _  »„j.  ;,  „j,-.b     L  ^\..-.t   ««..■■  ^^ 
other  part,  of  ;he  United  State,  and  from  oiho-  "J'*'    R!L'",ij"  ■$£  iXhTS  .„  ^..fS 

_.  T         ,_ ..  ■ ,  i,..;ij_„„   „-  ton,  and  live-stocic      Itie  inliabiisnts  are  nearly 

countries.     Among  the  protnment  buildings  are  g,,  bertnans  or  of  Germa.,  descent    Pop.  (1890) 

the   government   building,   the   city-hall,  county  ^^.    ,         ,  (,0,0  «.  >  lano 

court-house,    the     Merchants'     National     Bank,  i,t«8,    UgooJ  2.097.  (WO  est.)  3,at». 
Masonic    and    Odd    Fellows'    buildings,     Saint  New   Brighton,   bri'ton.    Pa.,   borough,   in 

Luke's  Hospital,  Saint  Mary's  Home  for  Aged  Beaver  County ;  on  ttte   east  bank   of   Beaver 

and  Orphans,  and  a  State  Armory.    The  public  River;   two  miles   from  its  junction  with  the 

parks  have  a  combined  area  of  about  260  acres.  Ohio,  and  on  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  atid 

The   bridge  which   spans   the   harbor   and   con-  the   Pittsburg  &  I.   E.   R.R.'s;   28  miles  norih- 

nects  Fairhaven  and  the  east  side  with  the  city  west  of  Pittsburg.     It  was  settled  in  1799  by 

cost  $i,soOsOOO.    The  educational  institutions  arc  the  laborers  employed  to  build  Wolf*  mill, —  a 

30  public  schools,  five  parish  schools  <R.C),  the  flouring  mill ;  laid  out  in  1818,  and  incorporated 

Swain  Free  School,  a   State  Textile  School,  a  as  a  borough  in  1838.    Coal-fields  and  fire-clay 

kindergarten   (R.C.)   and  a  public  library  which  beds  are  in  the  vicinity.     It  is  in  a   section  oif 

contains  about  74.000  volumes.     This  library  was  the  State  in  which  manufacturing  and  industries 

founded  in  the  early  part  of  the   i^h  century,  connected  with   coal  are  prominent.     The  good 

but  did  not  become  a  municipal  institution  until  water  power  furnished  by   Beaver  River  is  nti- 

'  1856.     There  are   SO  churches  several  of  which  Hied   in   a   number   of   manufactories,   chief   of 

are     fine     buitdings.     The     national     and     trust  which  are  potteries,  coffee  mills,  flour  mills,  wire, 

company    banks    have    a    combined    capital    of  rivet,  and  nail   factories,   brick  and  sewer   pipe 

$2,800,000;     Ihe    savings    banks    have    deposits  works,   twine    factory,    iron   enameled   bath   tub 

(1903)    amounting    to    $22,161,694.  works,  fire-engine,  keg,  and  brass  casting  works. 

The  government  is  adminislered  under  the  There  are  about  1,000  employees  in  the  manu- 

revised   charter   of    1896   which   provides   for   a  facturing  establishments.    There  are  10  churches, 

mayor,  elected  annually,  a  board  of  aldermen  and  la   public   schools,    and   one   parish    school.      It 

a  council.     There  are  6  aldermen  and  24  mem-  has  the  Beaver  Valley  General  Hospital,  a  pub- 

bers   of   the   council,   4    from   each    ward.    The  lie   art   gallery   and   library,   and   a   park.      The 

mayor  appoints,  subject  to  approval  of  the  board  three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $1,150,000 

of  aldermen,  the  license  and  the   park  commis-  The  government   is   vested   in  a  burgess   and  a 

nons   Bt>d    the    board    of    health.     The    council  council  of  12  members.     About  three  fourths  of 
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the  popolatkin  are  native  born  Americans.    Pop. 
(1910)  8^339. 

New  Brighton.     See  Richmond,  Bokovgh 

New  Britain,  brtt'n,  Conn.,  city,  in  Hart- 
ford County;  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H. 
railroad;  about  it  miles  southwest  of  Hartford. 
It  was  settled  in  1687  and  remained  a  part  of 
Berlin  until  1850  when  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  town.  In  18^1  it  was  granted  a  city  charter. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  but  is  noted  for 
its  extensive  manufacturing  interests.  The  chief 
manufactureg  are  :*  stamped  ware,  hardware, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  knit  goods, 
hosiery,  and  cutlery.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the 
manufactured  goods,  but  it  is  a  distributing 
centre  for  quite  a  number  of  the  nearby  villages. 
It  has  a  parte,  area,  about  80  acres,  well-kept 
streets,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  church  build- 
ings. It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School 
and  the  New  Britain  Institute;  it  has  good  pub- 
lic and  parish  schools. 

The  revised  city  charter  of  1896  provides  for 
a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a 
couDCiL  Some  of  the  administrative  officials  are 
appointed  or  elected  by  the  mayor  and  council. 
The  sheriff,  city  clerk  and  assistant,  collector, 
treasurer,  and  auditor  are  elected  by  popular 
vote.  The  town  elects  the  school  board.  The 
city  owna  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Elihu 
Burritt  (q.v.)  was  bom  in  New  Britain  and 
lived  here  nearly  all  his  life.  Pop.  (i8go) 
16.519;  (1900)  25^)98;  C1910)  43,9»6- 

New  Britain.    See  New  Pomerania. 

New  BnmBwick,  Canada,  a  maritime  prov- 
ince, lying  mainly  between  the  4Sth  and  48th 
degrees  of  North  Latitude  and  the  64th  and 
68th  degrees  of  West  Longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  east 
by  the  Straits  of  Nordtumberland  and  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur  and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Stale  of  Maine.  The  length 
of  the  Proi-ince  from  north  to  south  is  230 
miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  190  miles;  and  it 
has  an  area  of  37,985  square  mites  and  a  sea 
coast  of  about  600  miles. 

Topographical  Features. —  Being  a  portion 
of  the  continent  it  resembles  in  its  topograph- 
ical features  and  climate  the  adjoining  portions 
of  Quebec  and  New  England.  It  is  a  rolling 
country  of  no  great  elevation  and  its  loftiest 
hills  are  in  the  northern  and  northwestern 
sections  of  the  Province  and  are  an  CKtension 
of  trie  Appalachian  mountaini.  The  scenery  is 
picturesque  and  varied  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  centre  of  the  Province  consists  of  one  vast 
forest. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  eastern 
highlands  of  New  Brunswick  is  a  ridge  of  hills 
almost  continuous  from  Maine  to  the  Saint 
John  river  in  Queens  county,  and  eastward 
through  Kings  county  ending  in  Butternut 
ridge.  This  ridge  rises  Soo  or  900  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country  and  includes  some  high 
peaks.  Prospect  mountain,  and  Eagle  mountain 
near  the  Ncrepis  river,  ML  Pleasant,  Mt.  Por- 
cupine and  Red  Rock  mountain  in  Charlotte 
county,  and  Ben  Lomond  in  the  county  of  Saint 
John.  This  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  and 
is  cut  through  in  many  places  by  rivers  which 


Bow  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  east  of  the  Saint 
John  river.  There  arc  also  iive  parallel  ridges 
running  in  an  easterly  direction  and  rising  to  an 
average  of  a  thousand  feet  with  valleys  between. 
The  highest  of  these  ridges  skirts  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  contains  Bloomsbury  mountain  and 
the  Quaco  hills.  It  divides  into  two  or  more 
ridges  in  Albert  county,  in  Caledonia  mountain 
and  Shq)ody  mountain,  the  latter  being  1,050 
feet  high.  The  triangular  area  of  sandstone  of 
the  carboniferous  period  presents  a  compara- 
tively level  surface  nowhere  rising  above  800 
feet,  the  general  level  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Province  being  below  300  feet.  The 
highest  land  of  the  Province  is  in  the  northern 
highlands.  West  of  the  Saint  John  river,  in 
York  and  Carleton  counties,  it  rises  into  several 
peaks  and  ridges  to  a  height  of  800  or  900  feet,, 
while  the  general  level  is  about  500  feet.  East 
of  the  Saint  John  river  the  land  rises  to  the 
watershed  dividing  the  Tobique  and  otlier  trib- 
utaries of  the  Saint  John  from  the  rivers  which 
flow  eastward.  Mountains  and  broken  ranges 
cross  this  tract  of  land  in  all  directions  and 
reach  the  Saint  John  valley  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mars  hill,  which  is  1,688  feet  in  height. 

The  coast  line  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  roclgr 
and  bold  and  indented  with  several  fine  harbors, 
the  principal  ones  being  Saint  John,  Letang,  and 
Saint  Andrews.  On  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  the  shore  is  less  rugged 
and  the  harbors  are  not  so  deep. 

Hydrography. —  Few  countries  are  so  well 
watered  as  New  Brunswick.  Lakes  are  nu- 
merous and  there  are  many  rivers  and  streams, 
some  of  them  of  large  size.  The  Saint  Jc^m, 
which  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  450  miles 
in  length  and  drains  26.000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. Some  of  its  tributaries  are  upwards  of 
100  miles  in  length.  Other  large  rivers  are  the 
Miraraichi  and  liesligouche  —  which  are  each 
upwards  of  300  miles  in  length  —  the  Peticodiac 
and  (he  Saint  Croix. 

SoiL —  The  Province  presents  a  considerable 
diversity  of  soil.  At  its  southern  boundry  there 
is  a  belt  about  30  miks  wide  along  the  coast  ef 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  composed  of  granite  and  crys- 
talline rocks,  which  are  much  disturbed  and 
thrown  up  into  ridges.  North  of  this  belt  lies 
a  large  part  of  Sunbury,  Westmorland,  Albert 
and  Northumberland  counties,  and  the  whole  of 
the  county  of  Kent.  The  western  area  of  this 
limits  is  in  York  county,  west  of  Oromocto  lake, 
while  its  southern  boundary  extends  to  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peticodiac  river  and  the  northern 
boundry  goes  as  far  as  Balhurst.  Northwest 
of  this  sandstone  area  the  rocks  are  principally 
slate  and  limestone  with  large  deposits  of  granite 
appearing  in  different  places.  These  rocks  are 
much  disturbed  and  are  thrown  up  at  variouB>, 
angles  forming  high  ridges  and  lofty  peaks. 
The  sandstones  which  occupy  the  middle  and 
eastern  part  of  th«  Province  are  the  newest 
rocks  in  New  Brunswick.  They  belong  to  what 
is  called  by  geologists  the  carboniferous  period, 
because  deposits  of  coal  are  found  in  them. 
The  rocks  lie  for  the  most  part  flat,  or  are 
spread  out  layer  upon  layer  on  the  shores  and 
bottoms  of  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  form  of  clay, 
sand,  and  grave],  carried  down  by  streams  and 
rivers  and  hardened,  after  Ae  lapse  of  ages,  into 
solid  rock. 
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Minerals. —  New  Brunswick  is  inferior  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  respect  to  mineral  wealth,  but 
it  possesses  some  valuable  ores  and  abounds  in 
excellent  stone.  Coal  is  foimd  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Province  at  many  points  and  is 
being  worked  at  Grand  Lake  and  in  two  or 
three  places  in  the  county  of  Kent,  The  seams 
are  thin  but  close  to  the  surface  and  easily 
reached.  Albertite,  which  appears  to  be  a  form 
of  petroleum,  is  found  in  the  county  of  Albert 
and  with  it  other  substances  termed  bituminous, 
shale,  and  also  petroleum.  Wells  of  the  latter 
are  being  operated  in  Weslmorland,  Iron  is 
found  in  many  portions  of  the  Province  and  has 
been  worked  extensively  in  the  county  of  Carle- 
ton.  Copper  ore  exists  in  large  quantities  and 
has  been  worked  in  Westmorland  county.  De- 
. posits  of  nickel,  antimony,  galena,  manganese, 
and  graphite  also  exist. 

New  Brunswick  is  abtmdantly  Mipplied  with 
limestone,  the  most  valuable  deposit  being  in 
the  county  of  Saint  John.  Gj-psum  is  found  in 
large  quantities  and  is  extensively  quarried  in 
the  county  of  Albert.  There  are  large  quarries 
of  granite  in  various  parts  of  New  Brunswick, 
at  Hamstead,  in  the  Nerepis  valley,  and  near 
Saint  George  in  the  county  of  Charlotte.  Marble 
is  also  fotuid  in  some  localities.  Freestone  suit- 
able for  building  purposes  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  grindstones  and  millstones  is  also  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  Province,  Slate  is  abund- 
ant and  there  is  clay  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  in  most  of  the  counties.  Mineral  springs 
are  numerous,  the  principal  ones  being  in  the 
county  of  Kings.  Salt  springs  are  also  foimd  in 
the  same  cottnly,  and  arc  now  being  operated 
with  profit.  The  value  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  Province,  in  ipoo,  is  put  down  in  the  least 
census  return  at  $630,679. 

Climaie. —  The  climate,  except  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  similar  to  that  of  Que- 
bec and  Maine.  The  winters  are  severe  and  in 
summer  a  high  temperature  prevails,  but  the 
climate  is  healthy  and  there  are  no  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  soil.  Winter  begins  early  in 
December  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  March. 
The  most  charming  season  is  the  autumn  which 
lingers  long.  The  cold  weather  does  not  become 
established  until  well  on  in  November.  The 
average  rainfall  is  30  inches  and  the  average 
snowfall  88  inches.  The  total  precipitation, 
rain  and  melted  snow,  averages  44  inches. 

Animal  Life.—  There  is  no  country  in  eastern 
America  in  which  game  is  more  abundant  than 
it  is  in  New  Brunswick.  There  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  when,  owing  to  un- 
lawful methods  of  catching  moose,  they  became 
scarce,  but  in  recent  years,  under  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Provincial 
government,  moose  are  now  abundant.  The 
area  of  land,  which  is  seldom  trodden  by  human 
feet  in  the  interior  of  the  Province,  is  ,eo  large 
that  moose  Tmd  there  a  splendid  haunt,  and  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  other  wild  animals. 

The  caribou,  which  is  a  smaller  animal  than 
the  moose  and  is  allied  to  the  reindeer  of 
northern  Europe,  is  also  abundant  in  New 
Brunswick.  Deer  are  so  plentiful  as  to  have 
become  almost  a  nuisance  and  their  luimbers 
continue  to  increase. 

New  Bnmswick  has  a  large  number  of  fur 


bearing  animals,  among  which  are  the  beat,  the 
raccoon,  the  wolverine,  the  marten,  the  mink, 
the  otter,  the  lynx,  the  muskrat,  the  woodchuck, 
the  tisher,  and  the  squirrel.  The  hare  is  also 
found  in  great  numbers  all  over  the  Province. 
This  animal  turns  white  in  winter. 

Wild  geese  are  abundant  and  there  are  no 
less  than  six  species  of  wild  ducks  besides  brant. 
The  great  haums  of  wi!d  geese  and  of  brant 
are  on  the  north  shore,  but  wild  ducks  are  to  be 
found  on  -the  rivers  ail  over  the  Province. 
There  are  two  species  of  partridge,  although  the 
proper  designation  of  this  h'fd  is  grouse,  Cnr- 
lew,  plover,  snipe,  and  woodchuck  are  also 
abundant  and  afford  admirable  sport.  The  great 
northern  diver  or  loon  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
great  rivers.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two 
species  of  eagle,  five  species  of  hawks,  and  four 
or  live  varieties  of  owls.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  birds  of  New  Brunswick  of  which  there 
are  about  :too  sjiecies  in  all.  The  Government 
possesses  a  splendid  collection  of  them,  which 
can  be  seen  at  Fredericton. 

New  Brunswick  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
the  angler,  for  nearly  all  its  great  rivers  abound 
in  game  fish.  The  salmon,  the  king  of  sporting 
fish,  frequents  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Saint 
John  below  Grand  Falls,  such  rivers  as  the 
Tobique  being  famed  for  that  hsh.  Salmon  also 
are  found  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  North  Shore. 
The  Nepisiguit,  the  Restigouche.  and  the  Mira< 
michi  have  a  world-wide  reputation  as  angling 
rivers.  All  the  lakes  of  the  Province  swarm  with 
trout  and  furnish  admirable  fishing  in  their 
season.  There  is  hardly  a  stream  in  the  Prov- 
ince in  which  trout  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
some  of  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Tabusiatac,  are 
widely  famed  for  the  enormous  numbers  of  fish 
which  have  been  taken  in  them  by  sportsmen. 
Sea  trout  of  large  size  swarm  in  all  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  in 
the  early  summer.  In  addjtion  to  these  game 
fish,  other  species,  which  are  esteemed  in  Europe 
but  attract  little  attention  on  this  side  of  the 
-Atlantic,  such  as  chub  and  perch,  are  very  abun- 
dant. Pickerel  are  also  to  be  found  in  many 
rivers  as  well  as  eels,  which  frequently  attain  a 

Agriculture. —  The  leading  industry  of  New 
Brunswick  is  agriculture,  as  the  greater  portion 
of  its  people  are  farmers.  The  Province  con- 
tains nnich  excellent  land,  the  marshes  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  intervales  of  the 
Saint  John  and  other  large  rivers,  and  the  up- 
lands of  the  northern  portion  of  (he  Province 
being  very  fertile.  Wheat  is  grown  successfully 
in  many  districts  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  tlie  needs  of  the  Province.  The  largest 
crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  buckwheat, 
all  of  which  yield  well.  A  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  now  being  gi^en  to  dairying.  There  are 
numerous  cheese  factories  and  creameries  in  the 
Province  which  export  their  products  to  Eng- 
land and  other  countries.  The  government  has 
a  department  of  agriculture  which  attends  to  the 
needs  of  that  important  industry. 

According  to  the  census  of  igor,  the  Province 
had  in  1900  fig7,4i7  acres  under  crop,  tho  prod- 
uct beinf  ,i8i,6q9  bushels  of  wheat,  99,050  of 
barley,  4,816,17.1  of  oats,  I,3Q0,8SS  of  buckwheat, 
4.649,059  of  potatoes,  2,070.486  of  field  roots,  and 
512,548  tons  of  hay.    The  live  stock  consiWed 
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of  61,789  horses,  111,084  milch  cows,  116,112 
other  homed  cattle  ltl2,S24  sheep,  and  51.763 
swine.  The  vahie  of  the  agricultural  property 
was  $51,338^".  of  which  $22,329,482  was  in  land, 
$16,379,456  in  buildings,  and  $I2,629,3?3  ■"  hve 
stock.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  products 
for  that  year  was  $12^73.480.  The  principal 
crops  for  1905  were  404,897  bushels  of  wheat, 
5,^,528  bushels  of  oats,  1,157.237  bushels  of 
buckwheat,  5,518,732  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
2,645,401  bushels  of  turnips. 

Lumfrf ring.— The  larger  portion  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  stilt  covered  by  forests  and  lumbering  is, 
after  agriculture,  the  principal  industry.  This 
business  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  by  opera- 
tors, some  of  whom  own  the  land  upon  which 
they  cut  their  lumber,  while  others  lumber  oil 
lands  which  they  lease  from  the  Provincial  gov- 
ernment which  still  owns  upwards  of  10,000 
square  miles  of  forest.  The  principal  com- 
mercial wood  is  the  spruce,  which  is  sawn  into 
deals  and  sent  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Pine,  which  formerly  abounded,  is  now  scarce. 
The  other  forest  trees  of  conimertiaj  value  are 
fir,  hacmalac,  maple,  oak,  elm,  birch,  beech,  ash, 
butternut,  poplar,  and  hemlock.  The  forests 
exports  of  New  Brunswick  amount  to  about 
l5,ooo/x»  a  year  of  which  three-fourths  goes 
to  Great  Britain.  The  abundance  of  wood  of  all 
kinds  in  New  Bnmswick  at  one  time  made  it  a 
ftreat  shipbuilding  country  and  the  ships  of  the 
Province  were  known  all  over  the  world.  This 
business  has  been  destroyed  by  the  introduction 
of  steel  ships  and  steamships  and  the  only  ship- 
building now  done  in  the  Province  is  the  con- 
struction of  small  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade. 
The  forests  of  New  Brunswick  are  a  large 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  the 
amount  received  for  timber  licenses  and  stump- 
■ge  being  in  the  vicinity  of  $300,000  a  year. 

The  principal  lumbering  rivers  of  the  Prov- 
ince arc  the  Saint  John,  Saint  Croiit,  Restigouche, 
and  Miramichi  and  their  tributaries.  All  the 
rivers  of  New  Brunswick,  of  any  size,  contribute 
something  to  the  himbering  industry. 

Sea  Fisheries. —  New  Brunswick  possesses  a 
coast  line  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  Bay  of  Chaleur  of  upwards  of 
600  miles  and  these  waters  abound  in  fish.  Al- 
though less  extensive  than  the  fisheries  of  Nova 
Scotia,  those  of  New  Bnmswick  are  very  val- 
uable, the  average  product  being  about  four  and 
a  half  million  dollars  a  year.  The  two  greatest 
fishing  countries  are  Charlotte  and  Cloncestfr. 
but  Westmorland,  Northumberland,  Kent,  and 
Saint  John  are  also  well  to  the  front.  The  value 
of  the  fish  caught  in  the  Province  in  1905  was 
$4,671,084,  The  values  of  the  chief  kinds  of 
fish  caught  were  as  follows : —  Herring.  $1,033,- 
539;  sardines,  $788,830 ;- lobsters.  $651,755:  cod, 
$43o5jo;  smelts.  $346,970;  salmon,  $256,145; 
shellfish,  $164,357;  bait,  $181,275:  alewives, 
$99^5,12:  hake,  ?ffi,57i;  haddock,  $83,694:  rock 
cod,  $82,950. 

Manufacturers. —  The  great  manufacturing 
industry  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  conversion  of 
the  lumber  of  the  Province  into  deals,  boards, 
claoboards,  shingles,  and  similar  articles.  This 
industry  employs  hundreds  of  saw  mills  and 
(rives  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men. 
The  Province  contains  tour  pulp  mills,  for  the 


making  of  chemical  pulp,  fhere  are  five  cotton 
factories  in  New  Brunswick  and  several  iron 
foundries.  The  manufacture  of  nails  is  carried 
on  extensively.  Boots  and  shoes  are  made  in  a 
number  of  places,  as  are  wrappers,  paper  boxes, 
woollen  cloths,  candy,  and  soap.  There  are  also 
several  furniture  factories  and  carriage  fattories. 

Revenue. -~Tht  revenue  of  the  Province  is 
mainly  derived  from  subsidies  received  from  the 
Dominion  Government  and  also  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Crown  Land  Otfice.  There  is  also 
a  revenue  from  hquor  licenses,  succession  duties, 
taxes  on  incorporated  companies,  fees  of  ofike, 
and  other  sources,  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
$900,000  a  year.  The  Province  expends  yearly 
about  $215,000  on  education,  $225/100  on  public 
works,  $30,000  on  agriculture,  $15000  on  game 
protection,  $60,000  on  the  Provincial  Hospital  for 
Nervous  Diseases,  and  $60,000  on  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Executive  Government.  The  debt  of 
the  Province,  amounting  to  $3,500,000,  has  been 
largely  expended  on  subsidies  to  lines  of  railway, 
the  construction  of  jiermanent  steel  bridges  for 
the  highways,  and  similar  services.  No  direct 
taxes  are  levied  on  the  individual  by  the  Prov- 
incial government. 

Et/Hca/ioii.i— The  educational  system  of  the 
Province  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  property 
of  the  community  shojild  support  the  schools 
which  are  free  and  undenominational.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  is  up- 
wards of  60,000.  There  is  a  normal  school  at 
Fredericton  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Be- 
sides the  common  schooli  there  are  superior 
schools  and  grammar  schools  in  each  county  and 
the  cities  have  high  schools  which  take  the  pupils 
to  the  threshold  of  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick,  located  at  Frederic- 


Tliere  are  also  two  denominatidnal  Universities, 
Mount  Allison  at  Sackville,  maintained  by  the 
Methodists,  and  Saint  Joseph  at  Memramcook, 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Consoli- 
dated schools  which  are  formed  by  the  con- 
junction of  three  or  more  school  districts  arc 
also  being  established  in  .several  counties. 

RcUgion  —  Therii  is  no  State  church  in  New 
Brunswick,  all  denominations  being  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  largest  religious  body  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  which,  at  the  census  of  1901, 
numbered  125,698.  The  Baptists  come  next, 
numbering  80,874.  The  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  England  number  41,767,  Presbyterians  39,- 
496,  Metliodists  35.504. 

Government. —  The  system  of  government  in 
New  Brunswick  is  based  on  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, except  that  there  is  but  one  legislative  body 
of  46  members,  the  Upper  House  having  been 
abolished  in  1892.  Every  male  resident  is  a 
voter  and  responsible  government  prevails  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  Canada,  but  all 
power  rests  in  the  Executive  Council  which  de- 
pends for  its  existence  on  having  a  majority  in 
the  Legislature.  Of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  six  are  heads  of  Departments. 
The  term  of  the  Legislature  is  five  years  but  it 
may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

New   Brunswick   is   divided   into    "S   cotin- 
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NEW  BRUN&WICK  — NEW  CAANAN 


ties  each  of  which  is  a  municipality  and  is  gov 
cnied  by  a  body  elected  by  the  taxpayers  which 
is  known  as  the  Municipal  Council  and  which 
contains  representatives  from  each  parish.  Elach 
county  is  divided  into  parishes  and  the  Parish 
Officers  are  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil. There  are  also  three  incorporated  cities  in 
the  Province  and  a  large  number  of  incorpo- 
rated towns,  almost  every  small  town  having 
now  a  municipal  government  of  its  own. 

Means  of  ComntuHKalion, —  New  Brunswick 
ctnitains  about  1,500  miles  of  railway,  the  prin- 
dpai  lines  beinft  the  Intercolonial,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Moncton  is  the  centre  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  system,  and  that  line  con- 
nects Saint  John,  Fredericton,  Chatham,  and 
other  important  New  Brunswick  towns  with 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  was  one  of  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Maritime  Provinces  agreed  to 
enter  confederation  in  1867.  The  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  has  its  Atlantic  terminus  at  Saint 
John  and  it  connects  that  city  as  well  as  Fred- 
ericton, Woodstock,  Saint  Andrews,  and  Saint 
Stephen  with  Moncton  and  the  west  A  large 
portion  of  the  winter  traffic  of  Canada  and  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  passes  over  its  road, 
through  New  Brunswick  to  the  port  of  Saint 
John  where  there  are  deep  water  wharves  and 
elevators.  Seven  or  eight  lines  of  steamships 
run  between  Saint  John  and  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  highway  roads  of  the  Prov- 
ince have  a  total  length  of  upwards  of  13,000 
miles  and  are  well  kept  up  by  the  Dei>artment 
of  Public  Works.  The  bridges  number  upwards 
of  4,000. 

Cities  and  Towns. —  New  Brunswick  contains 
three  cities  and  a  number  of  towns  which  are 
rising  into  importance.  The  largest  of  these  is 
Saint  John  Cq.T.),  situated  at  the  moutii  of  the 
river  of  that  name.  It  ia  a  Large  shipping  port 
and  lines  of  steamships  run  from  it  in  winter  to 
Great  Britain,  carrying  the  produce  of  western 
Canada  to  European  markets.  It  has  railway 
connection  with  the  west  by  means  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Intercolonial  Railways. 
Saint  John  is  also  a  considerable  manufacturing 
centre.     Its  population  is  abont  50.OO0. 

Fredericlon,  with  a  population  of  8,000,  sit- 
uated 84  miles  up  the  Saint  John  river,  is  the 
capital  of  the  Province.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  agricultural  district  and  the  seat  of 
some  manufacturing  industries.  Moncton,  which 
has  upwards  of  loooo  inhabitants,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  System 
and  also  manufactures  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Chatham,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi 
river,  is  an  important  port  for  the  shipment  of 
lumber  to  Europe.  Among  the  other  towns  of 
the  Province  that  are  worthy  of  mention  are 
Saint  Stephen,  Saint  Andrews,  Woodstock,  Ed- 
munston,  Sussex.  Dorchester,  Sackville,  Richi- 
bucto.  Shedinc.  Newcastle,  Dalhousie,  Hillsbor- 
ough, and   Carapbellton. 

History. —  New  Brunswick  was  a  part  of  the 
French  Province  of  Acadia  and  after  the  down- 
fall of  French  power  it  wa?  a  part  of  Nova 
Scotie  until  the  year  i7&4.  Fort  LaToiir.  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Saint  John  river,  was  the  scene 
of  the  contests  between  LaTour  and  ChaJnisay 


for  the  mastery  of  Acadia  and  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Lady  LaTour.  It  was  captured  and 
destroyed  in  1645.  Fort  Beausejour,  at  the  head 
of  Chignecto  Bay,  a  stronghold  of  the  French, 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1755.  At  the  close 
of  the  War  of  the  Revohiiion  many  loyalists 
who  had  taken  the  side  of  the  King  in  the  con- 
test came  to  New  Brunswick  and  a  number  of 
the  Loyalist  regiments  were  disbanded  in  the 
Province  where  their  descendants  still  live. 
After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and 
again  after  the  Irish  famine  of  1847  large  num- 
bers of  immigrants  came  to  the  Province,  About 
80/xx)  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French  origin, 
d^cendants  of  the  Acadians  who  settled  in  the 
country  in  1634.  The  others  are  of  the  British 
races,  the  English  predominating.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Province  in  1901  was  331. tuo. 

Tames  Haknay, 
Author  of  'New  Brunswick:  lis  Resmircts  Pud 
Advantages.' 

New  Brunswick,  brunz'wik,  N,  J.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Middlesex  County;  on  the  Rari- 
tan  River,  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal ;  and 
on  the  Raritan  R.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.'s; 
about  25  miles  north  by  east  of  Trenton,  30 
miles  west  by  south  of  Ntv/  York,  and  15  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  settled  in 
iffli,  and  until  1697  it  was  called  'Prigmorc's 
Swamp."  The  name  was  changed  to  'Inion's 
Ferry,'  and  in  1714  it  was  ^jain  changed  and 
called  New  Brunswick  after  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  In  1730  it  was  granted  a  royal 
charter;  in  1736  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
and  in  1784  was  chartered  as  a  city.  It  was 
the  scene  of  much  of  the  trouble  during  the 
Revolutionary  War;  it  was  occupied  by  flie 
British  the  winter  of  1776-7. 

It  is  a  manufacturing  city,  and  has  consid- 
erable trade,  as  it  has  good  shipping  facilities 
by  land  and  water.  The  chief  manufacturing  ' 
establishments  are  cigar  factories  which  have 
about  1400  employees;  rubber  works,  1,000  em- 
ployees; wall-paper  factory,  500  employees;  and 
a  large  number  of  smaller  works,  all  of  which 
are  prospering.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege (q.v.),  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Colleae  (q.v,),  and  Saint  Afmes'  Academy. 
The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  is  connected  with  Rutgers.  It 
has  seven  public  schools,  three  parish  schools, 
the  Gardner  A.  Sage  library  which  contains 
about  45,000  volumes,  and  the  public  library  with 
about  18,000  volumes.  The  Saint  Mary's  Orphan 
Asylum  and  Home  for  the  Aged  is  in  charge  of 
Sisters  of  Saint  Francis. 

The  government  is  administered  under  the 
charter  of  1863  and  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who 
holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council  of  13  mem- 
bers. The  mayor  appoints  the  board  of  health 
and  the  library  trustees ;  the  council  elects  the 
water  commissioners ;  the  board  of  education 
is  elected  by  the  people.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  18^3; 
(igoo)   20,006    ;   (igio)  23,388, 

New  Caanan,  ka'nan,  Conn.,  town  in  Fair- 
field County;  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroad;  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Stamford  and  six  miles  northwest  of  Norwalk. 
It  is  a  beautiful  residential  town  and  a  favorite 
ort   for  New   York  business  mca 
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NEW  CALEDONIA— HEW  CONNECTION  METHODISTS 

The  sarfaee  is  hilly,  the  altitude  about  400  feet,  populatioi        .      „.., 

and  the  ditnatc  cool  in  summer  a«d  temperate  European    civilians,    _-,_„_    „— -„    , r-- 

in   winter.      The   hard   well-kept   roads    extend  ment,  and  29,106  natives.     Consult  Griffith,   'la 

into   the   country   and    to   the   beaches    on   the  an  Unknown  Prison  Land*    (1901). 
Sound.     It  has  some  manufacturing  establish-  New  Caledonia.  North  America,  a  former 

ments,  chief  of  which  are    clothing,  boot  and  name  for  a  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

shM    factories,   and    cigar   factories      It   has   a  tains,  500  miles  long  from  north  to  Bouth.  and 

public  library  and  reading  room.    Pop.   (1890)  400  from  east  to  west,  now  included  in  British 

2.701;  (1900)  2,968;  (rpio)  3,667.  Columbia. 

New  C^edo'nU.  or  Nonvelle  CJidonie,  New  CaatUe,  kas-tel',  Spain,  an  ancient 
noo-vel  ka-la-do-ne,  an  island  and  penai  colony  province,  corresponding  to  the  old  kingdom  of 
belonging  to  France,  in  the  Pacifc  Ocean,  lying  Toledo,  and  now  forming  the  provincea  of 
between  the  parallel  of  20  S.  and  the  Tropic  Madrid,  Ciudad-Real,  Cuenca,  Guadalajara,  and 
of  Capricorn,  about  700  miles  east  of  Australia.  Toledo,  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  pen- 
Its  length  northwest  to  southeast  is  250  mUes,  insula ;  it  had  an  area  of  a&flio  square  miles  and 
the  breadth  being  about  35  miles.  The  area  is  the  pppulation  of  the  region  in  igio  was 
8,100  square  mites.  It  is  surrounded  Iw  coral  3^x»,ooa  With  the  province  of  Old  Castile 
reefs,  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  18  miles.  It  which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  is  now  di- 
was  discovered  by  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  vided  into  the  provinces  AvJU,  Burgos,  Logrono, 
(1774)-  Two  paral  el  ranges  of  rapuBtains  ex-  Palenda,  SanUnder,  Segovia,  Soria.  and  Valla- 
tend  through  the  ^land,  attaining  m  the  north  doiid,  area,  25.490  square  miles,  pop,  about 
a  height  of  5,570  feet.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  1.900,000.  New  Castile  formed  the  kiiwdom  of 
the  island  produces  the  bread-fruit  tree,  banana,  Castile  which  was  instrumental  in  ezpeUing  the 
sugarcane,  arum,  cocoa,  and  eiccellent  timber.  Moors  from  Spain  (qv.). 
The  climate  is  healthful.    Iron,  copper,  cobalt,          „_  ri.™-,*      e^  Cr. 

nickeL  silver,  mercurv.  antimnnv.  anH  anIH  Vmv^  ««*^  ChBTCh.      See   bWl 


nickel,  silver,  mercury,  antimony,  and  gold  have 
been  discovered  in  recent  years,  and  the  nickel  New-chwtng,     nti-chwang'.       See     Niu- 

mines  arc  now  an  important  source  of  this  metal,  chuamc. 

Coal  is  also  found  in  abundance.    The  animals  New    Collage^     Oxford,     England,     was 

are  very  few,  mammals  and  reptiles  being  spe-  founded    in    1379    fey    William    of    WyliKham, 

cialiy  deficient.    The  Uelanesian  natives,  known  bishop    of    Winchester   and    lord-chancellor    of 

as  Kanakas,  were  formerly  given  to  cannibalism.  England,  35  the  College  of  Saint  Mary  of  Win- 

They  are  mainly  Papuan  in  character,  and  arc  Chester,  the  scholars  to  be  recruited  from  the 

grou^  in  tribes    each  with  its  own  chief.    In  most  ^romisins  pnpils  of  the  great  public  school 

the  irrigation  and  tillage  of  the  soil  they  show  of  Winchester  (q.vO.    Its  original  establishment 

no  smalt  skill.    The  Catholic  mission,  whidi  has  comprised  a  warden,  70  fellows  and  scholars, 

numerous   stations,  has    made    many   converts.  10  chaplains,  three  clerks,   and   16    choristers! 

The  aborigines  sometimes  engage   as  laborers  its  modem  cstabliahment  comprises  a  warden, 

under  the  Europeans,  and  natives  of  the  neigh-  23  fellows,  three  chaplains,  40  scholars,  a  choir, 

boring  islands  are  also  introduced  for  the  sake  and  an  average  of  nearly  300  graduates.    Forty 

of  their  bbOT.     The  chief  crops  of  the  island  church  presentations  are  within  its  gifts.    The 

are  maiee  and  tare;  and  among  the  other  ob-  college  buildings  are  among  the  finest  in  Oxfotd, 

jects  of  cultivation  are  rice,  wheat,  su^rcane,  and  originated  the  style  of  English  college  archj- 

coSce,    ccrtton.    coctwnHts,    etc.    The    imports,  tecture;  the  chief  features  are  the  hall,  the  chapel, 

largely  for  th?  convict  stations,  are  wines  and  and  (he  gardens.    Among  celebrities  associated 

spirits,  floor,  vegetables,   etc.;  and  the   exports  with  the  college  are  Vitelli,  Grocyn,  Archbishop 

include    nickel,    preserved    meat,    chrome    and  Chichele,  Bishops  Waynilete,  Lowth,  Ken,  and 

other  ores,  etc    New  Caledonia  was  taken  pos-  Sydney  Smith. 

'*''^'^.*1?"'*'  ^^^'^.^.^^^V.'*^^''!?'*         New    Comentown,    kfim'erz-town,    Ohio, 

a  small  colony  was  formed  _tbere.     During  the  ^jty,  in  Tuscarawas  Comty;  on  the  Tuscarawai 

time  of  the  Second  Empire  it  was  employed  as  ^         ^^^  „„  the  Pennsylvana  and  the  Pitts- 

N?  l  -.•'  ,'^°  '  4?,'  '=™"^'^'  ■"  P"?^*  burg,  C.   C  &  St.  U  ltR.'s;  about  80  miles 

*^"^        M'  *=,"«■  ^The  dependencies  of  the  ^^i   by  'north   of  Columbus.     It   is   in  a  fertile 

iskmd  are  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  Walty  Islands,  agricuLral  region,   near  bituminous  and   clay 

the  Huon  Islands,  the  O^teiietd  Islands,  an<f  ^j^^,;,,      TTie   chi;f   manufactures   are   lumhw 

the  Walhs  Archipelago.    The  whole  of  this  ter-  ^^     j,„i       j„i,|   ^^^^^    cigars,  brick,   and 

rZ{^Zl^H^v^d':n°A±'^'''H.^^"^^^^^^^  ^l'_^    products.    Pop.     (i890)S.25r:     (.^) 


general,  and  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements, 
of  which  four  are  ruled  by  administrators,  whilst 


2.659;    (1910)   : 


the  fifth,  Noumea,  is  directly  under  the  governor.  "«»  Connection  o£  General  Baptista,  an 
The  government  of  the  island  is  essentially  mill-  otthodox  body  protesting  against  the  growing 
Ury,  and  the  frequent  escape  of  convicts  (some-  Ariamsm  and  Socinianism  of  the  English 
times  unwelcome  visitors  to  Australia)  has  ren-  S^P^'St  Church  dating  from  1770  and  led  by 
dered  the  autliorities  very  strict  The  convicts  ^^  Taylor  (1738-1816),  a  Cornish  miner, 
ate  ^ouped  in  five  classes,^  of  which  two  have  New  ConncctiBn  Hetiiodiats,  the  first 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  secession  from  the  English  Wesleyans,  dating 
colony  by  the  construction  of  roads,  etc.,  whilst  from  1797.  The  New  Connection  comprised 
a  third  IS  virtually  free.  A  railway  now  con-  the  followers  of  Alexander  Kilham  (hence  some- 
necfs  Noumea  with  Kanala.  The  capital,  and  times  called  Kilhamitks),  who  in  1795  pub- 
only  important  town,  is  Noumea,  formerly  called  lished  'The  Progress  of  Liberty,'  a  criticism  of 
Port-de-France,  with  a  pop.  (1901)  6,968.  It  the  lax  church  discipline  of  the  day,  for  which 
lies  in  a  small  mountainous  peninsula  on  an  ex-  he  was  expelled  from  the  Conference  a  year 
cellcnt  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  last  census  later.  In  1797  three  other  ministers  joined  him. 
Vol.  IS -a 
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NEW  CREEK  — NEW  ENOLAND  ORDER  OF  PROTECTION 


The  church  govemmcni  of  the  New  Connec- 
tion gives  laymen  equal  authority  with  the 
clergy  in  Conference.  With  but  a  few  congre- 
gations in  Ireland  and  in  Canada  the  body  is 
not  growing  and  in  1890  numbered  about  35.000 
members. 

New  Creek  (Key^er),  Engagements  at. 
While  Gen.  J.  E,  Johnston  was  at  Winchester, 
Va.,  14  June  1861,  he  heard  thai  Col.  Lew 
Wallace,  with  the  nth  Indiana  regiment,  had 
marched  from  Cumberland,  Md..  and  driven  a. 
Confederate  force  from  Romney.  Believing  it 
to  be  the  advance  of  McClellan's  column  from 
West  Virginia,  Johnston  ordered  Col.  A.  P. 
Hill,  with  three  regiments,  to  march  on  Rom- 
ney, 45  miles  west,  drive  out  Wallace,  and 
destroy  the  bridges  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  west  of  Cumberland.  Hill  reached 
Romney,  but  Wallace  had  fallen  back  to  Cum- 
berland. At  night  of  the  i8th  Hill  sent  Col. 
Vaughn,  with  four  companies  of  infantry,  to 
destroy  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  over  New  Creek,  guarded  by  about 
200  local  mihtia  and  two  guns.  Vaughn  cross- 
ed the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac,  beyond 
which  the  Union  troops  had  taken  position, 
and  put  them  to  flight,  captured  the  two  guns 
and  a  set  of  colors,  burned  the  bridge  over  the 
mouth  of  New  Creek,  and  then  pushed  on  to 
Piedmont,  five  miles  westward,  destroyed  parts 
of  the  railroad  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires, 
and  then  returned  to  Winchester.  Later  the 
position  at  New  Creek  was  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned to  protect  the  railroad  bridge.  On  4 
Aug.  1864  it  was  held  by  CoL  Robert  Stevenson 
of  the  iS4th  regiment  Ohio  National  Guard 
with  his  regiment,  small  detachments  of  three 
other  regiments,  and  eight  guns,  in  all  about 
1, 500  men.  During  the  day  Stevenson  was 
attacked  by  Gen.  John  McCausland,  who,  re- 
turning from  his  raid  on  Chambersburg,  had 
approached  by  way  of  Romney.  After  a  severe 
fight  of  several  hours  McCausland  withdrew 
towa.rd  Moo  re  field,  leaving  several  dead  and 
severely  wounded  on  the  field.  The  Union 
loss  was  8  killed,  29  wounded  and  missing. 
On  27  Nov.  1864  New  Creek  was  held  by  Col 
Latham,  5th  West  Virginia  cavalry,  with  about 
700  dismounted  cavalry,  four  heavy  guns,  and 
three  field  pieces.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th 
Gen.  Rosser  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  his 
own  and  Payne's,  crossed  Great  North  Moun- 
tain into  Hardy  County,  surprised  and  cap- 
tured Latham's  pickets,  charged  over  his 
works,  and  captured  his  artillery  and  most  of 
his  command  with  but  slight  resistance.  The 
prisoners  taken  numbered  about  500,  and  with 
them  their  arms  and  some  colors.  Four  of  the 
seven  guns,  bein^  heavy  pieces,  were  spiked 
and  left,  the  carnages  being  burned.  All  the 
government  buildings,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  ordnance,  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary stores,  and  200  wagons,  were  burned, 
and  Rosser  marched  away  with  his  prisoners, 
three  guns,  about  250  horses,  also  several  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  and  a  large  number  of 
sheep  collected  from  the  farms  of  Hardy  and 
Hampshire  Counties.  E.  A.  Carman-, 

New  CumTjerland,  W.  Va.,  town,  county- 
seat  of  Hancock  Countv;  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  the  Pittsburg,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  railroad; 
about  3=;  miles  north  of  Wheeling.  In  the 
vicinity  are  coal  mines  and  valuable  clay  beds. 


The  chief  manufactures  are  sewer  pipe,  tile, 
a  semi -porcelain  pottery,  fire  and  pavmg  brick, 
foundry  products,  and  machinery.  It  has  large 
mills  where  the  fire  clay,  for  use  in  the  iron 
works,  is  pulverized.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  coal  and  clay  products.  Pop.  (igio) 
1,807. 

New  Decatur,  de-ka'ter,  Ala.,  city,  in  Mor- 
gan County ;  near  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on 
the  Memphis  St  C,  and  the  Louisville  &  N. 
R.R.'s;  about  two  miles  south  of  Decatur  and 
8s  miles  north  by  west  of  Birmingham.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1887,  and  in  1889 
it  was  incorporated.  It  is  an  agricultural. 
lumbering,  and  manufacturing  section  of  the 
State.  Its  industrial  interests  are  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  of  iron 
products,  lumbering  and  farm  products.  It  has 
a  good  trade  in  wool.     Pop.  (1910)  6,118. 

New  England,  a  collective  term  applied 
to  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  United 
Slates,  comprising  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  It  extends  from  lat. 
41°  to  48°  N.,  and  from  Ion.  67°  to  74°  W., 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  65,000  square  miles. 
It  has  a  coast  line  of  about  700  miles,  without 
allowing  for  the  smaller  inlets,  and  constitutes 
a  large  part  of  the  great  peninsula  which,  in- 
cluding Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
parts  of  Lower  Canada,  is  formed  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  con- 
nected waters  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George 
and  the  river  Hudson.  It  was  originally  grant- 
ed lor  colonization  by  James  I.  in  1606  to  the 
Plyrnouth  company;  under  the  name  of  North 
Virginia,  and  received  its  present  name  from 
Capt  John  Smith,  who  in  1614  ncplored  and 
made  a  map  of  the  coast.  For  the  details  of 
the  geography  and  history  of  New  England. 
see  the  States  rCBpectively  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Consult  Palfrey,  'History  of  New 
England.' 

New  ^g'land,  A  CompendioaB  HiBtory 
of,  by  John  Gorham  Palfrey  (q.v.),  It  covers 
the  time  from  the  first  discovery  of  New  Eng- 
land by  Europeans  down  to  the  first  general 
Congress  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  m 
176s,  with  a  supplementary  chapter  giving  a 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
colonial  dependence,  and  was  published  1865-73. 

New  England  EmiErant  Company,  The, 
in  American  history,  a  corporation  organised  at 
Boston  in  1855  to  control  emigration  to  the 
Territory  of  Kansas  in  the  interest  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party.  The  Emigrant  Company  aided 
largely  in  making  Kansas  a  free  State. 

New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical 
Society,  The,  an  association  organized  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1845  for  historical  research 
and  the  preserving  of  early  New  England  rec- 
ords. A  quarterly  mj^aiine,  'The  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,* 
was  begun  in  1847  and  the  society  also  pub- 
lishes the  'Bibliopolisi'  for  circulation  among 
its  members.  The  library  of  the  society  con- 
tained in  1903  over  32,000  volumes. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection,  an 
American  fraternal  and  beneficial  Society  or- 
ganised in  1887.  In  1Q03  it  had  6  grand  lodges, 
335  snb  lodges  and  31,584  members.  In  igoa 
it  disbursed  $485,000  in  benefits,  and  over  $3,- 
000,000  since   its  organization. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  PRIMER— NEW  GUINEA 

Hew  England  Primer,  a  famous  educa-  veloped  religious  liberalism  and  executed  the 
tional  work,  compiled  by  one  Benjamin  Harris,  earliest  planting  oi  New  England. 
«  English  versifier  and  printer,  who  estab-  New  Foreet.  England,  a  public  pleasure 
lished  a  nondescript  shop  m  Boston  during  the  ground  in  the  southwest  of  Hampshire,  border- 
reign  of  James  II.  He  first  published  'The  ^g  ^n  the  Solent  and  English  Channel,  and 
Protestant  lutor,'  and  before  1690  the  <New  bounded  northeast  by  Southampton  Water,  and 
England  Fruner'  as  an  abridgment  of  the  earlier  „est  by  the  river  Avon  It  measures  14  by  16 
work.  I.  is  thought  that  in  the  18th  century  ^n^s,  is  about  60  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  an 
about  afloofloo  copies  were  sold,  yet  of  these  extreme  area  of  144  square  miles.  Its  name 
less  than  50  are  known  to  be  extant.  These  ^gtes  from  1079  when  William  the  Conqueror 
sunriving  copies  repreSOTt  about  40  editions,  made  a  «micklc  deer-frith,"  in  so  doing  destroy- 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  supposed  1st  edition  ing  several  hamlets.  This  afforestation,  en- 
M  in  existence,  this  ao-cailed  'Bradford  Frag-  forced  by  the  savage  "Forest  Laws"  was  regarded 
menl>  having  been  discovered  as  waste  in  the  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  the  violent 
binding  of  a  later  work.  The  contents  of  the  deaths  in  the  forest  of  his  sons  Richard  and 
'Primer'  was  variously  altered  in  aceommoda-  ■William  Rufus,  were  looked  upon  as  special 
tion  to  religious  and  political  changes.  The  judgments.  Oak  and  beech  are  the  principal 
alphabet  nmes  with  wood-cuts  crude  as  them-  ,rees;  the  deer  were  removed  in  1851.  The 
selves,  are  probably  the  best-known  feature.  One  forest  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court  of 
01  the  most  curious  of  these  illustrations  shows  Verderers  since  1877  ■  it  gives  its  name  to  a 
Job  liberally  covered  with  spots.  The  shorter  county  parliamentary  'division.  There  are  sev- 
Westminster  catechism  is  also  included.  P.  L  ^ral  villages  within  its  limits,  Lyndhurst  being 
Ford  (q.v.)   did  much  to  clear  up  the  subject  (he  forest  capital. 

of  the  'Pnmer'  by  his  historical  and  bibhograph-  ,.         ^                     *       .t-          »      »               1- 

ical    study,    'The    New    England    Primer:    A  New  France    or  L«  Nouvelle  France,  la 

History  of  its  Origin  and  Development,  with  a  "-w-vel    frana,   the    original    name    given   to 

Reprint    of    the   Unique    Copy   of  the    Earliest  9"^^  (<!■''■>  '■J'  *«  earliest  setUers,  who  were 

Known  Edition>   {1897).  Frenchmen. 

M-_  'C.^i.-j  ahtii:...,.'  .!,=  -,™.  ™;,...,  •«  Hew  Glasgow,  gISs'gfl  or  -ka,  Canada,  town 

thAV^  England  ShlUmg.  the  name  given  to  ^  Piston   G?untyf  Nova   Scotii;  on   th^  East 

fc  first  American  colonial  coins  issued  m  165^  rj^^^  „^^  j,^  entrance  into  Pict<A.  Harbor,  and 

Th^  were   of   the   value   of   «i2d,   6d   and   3d  ^n  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  104  miles  north- 

peeces.>  stamped  N  E  on  the  face  and  XII,  VI  ^^  ^f  ^^-^        g  ^;,^  ^J^^  ^f  ^           ^„  ^^^ 

or  ni   on  the  reverse  to  denote  the  value.     See  Northumberiand   Strait.      In   the   vidnity   are 

nuMiaxATics.  ^^^^  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  which  contribute 

New  England  Theology,  a  Calvinistic  to  make  it  an  important  centre  for  the  manu- 
scliool  of  theology,  originated  in  New  England  facture  of  iron  and  steel.  It  also  has  large 
by  Jonathan  Edwards  (see  Edwabds,  Jona-  ship-buildine  yards,  foundries,  machine  shops, 
thak).  This  school  was  controversially  op-  tanneries,  glass  and  pottery  works,  and  a  con- 
posed  to  Arminianism  (qv.).  A  new  element  siderable  trade  in  coal,  iron  ore,  and  manufac- 
was  introduced  into  the  theological  atmosphere  tured  articles  1  good  schools,  churches,  etc 
of  New  England  by  the  preaching  of  Universal-  Pop.  about  5,000. 

ism  (q.v.)  by  John  Murray  1770.    The  contro-  n^w    Granada,    gr?,-na'da,    the   name    by 

verstes  of  the  early  igth  century  resulted  in  the  .^hich  the  republic  now  called  Colombia   (q.v.), 

crystalhiation   of   New   England  Theology   into  ^gg  jjno^n  for  many  years  after  its  settieraent 

a   complete   system,   comprisingthe  tenets    that  by  people  from  Granada,  Spain. 

Sin  IS  voluntary ;  that  depravity  is  mhented  from  „ —   .  ,   ,.  _.  .    .       - 

Adam;  that   repentance  or  turning  to  God  can  „"**  ^nm"'  8"? ''  or  Papua    pip  00-a  or 

only   result    from   preventing   grace;   that    man  ??P°°"^'   Australasia,   a   large   island    of   the 

has  complete  freedom  of  wilf;  that  holiness  con-  Melanes.an  region,  the  western  and  larger  por- 

sists  in  unselfish  love ;  that  cerUin  persons  are  Ijf"  "*  "'"^''  i?'°"?^  '?  the  Ne  heriands,  while 

predestined  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  which  the  eastern  portion  is  divided  mto  northern  and 

leads   to   repentance.      Modirn    philosophy    and  southern  sections   belon^ng  respectively  to  Ger- 

criticism  have  dissolved  tlie  do^atism  of  this  "Ifny  and   Great    Britain.     The   is  and    which 

theology  which   is  no  longer  taught   in   an   un-  after  Australia  and  Greenland  ranks  third  among 

modified    form    in    Congregational    seminaries,  the    la-'B^st   islands   of   the    world,   li"    ™   thr 


Walker,     'History    of    the     Congre-     sotrthwestem  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 


gational      Churches      in      the     United      States' 


19'    and    10°   42'   S.,   and   Ion.    130°    5/ 


?i894>;    Boardman,    'New   England   Theology'  =".?    '^o      52     E       I*^    '^"Bth    'f    ^bout 

iiSgg)  miles;  maximum  breadth,  410  miles;  estimated 
area,  over  312.000  square  miles.    It  is  separated 

New   Easaya:    Observations,    Divine    and  from  Australia   (Queensland)  on  the  south  by 

Iforal,  collected  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Torres   Strait,    from    the   northern   territory   of 

Ancient  and  Modern  Writers,  both  Divine  and  South  Australia  by  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  from 

Homan;   as  also  out  of  the  Great  Volume  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  west  by  Gilolo  Passage. 

Men's  Manners;  tendinfr  to  the  furtherance  of  The  island  has  a  somewhat  irregular  form,  but 

Knowledge  and  Virtue.  By  John  Robinson  (q.v.)  it   may   be   described   as   consisting   of  a   broad 

C1624)  .    A  Tolume  of  6z  essays,  on  the  plan  of  central   portion   from    which   proceed   two   nar- 

Bacon's.  but  at  greater  length,  and  in  ethical,  rower  peninsulas,  one  in  the  northwest  and  the 

religious,  and  human  interest  more  like  Emer-  other  in  the  southeast.     The  coasts  are  mostly 

son's  'Essays'  in  our  own  time;  the  work  of  lofty,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Torres  Strait 

an  English  clergyman  and  scholar,  in  exile  at  and  to  the  west  the  shore  presents  the  appear- 

Leyden  in  Holland,  tmder  whose   ministry  and  ance  of  a  marshy  flat  covered  with  dense  forests, 

through  whose  counsel  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  de-  The    outline    is   broken   by    many   indentalion» 
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■a,-sf/  CREEK-NEW  ENGLAND   ORDER  ( 


...-nmcni  of  the  New  Connc 

Sot  srowinS  »■«>  '" 

memt>ers.  /i^ovser).   Engagements 

NW    Ct«*      <K,a„„;  wa.  at  \Vh,.;h   - 
While  Gen.  J-    ^^.      he   heard    that   tol.    I 
V...    14  J«"«    ;£;    nth  Indiana  re»m™i, 
Wallace.  «>«!>  5=     berland.  Mi,  aitd  ilr,     ■ 
marched  ^"^.''Z^Uo^  Romncy.  l,-l,r,- 
Confederate  force         McClellan's  cUi.- 
to  be  the  advance  o>»„   ^,j,„j   ,  „, 
We.t  Virgtn.a.    JjJV     „„,  „  marrh    .■ 
Hill.  «itli  *""  '*S    dri.;  ont    «:i  : 
ney,   45   "■'?,,?",  on  the  Baltic,    . 
deatroy  the  ''""'.'^Cumberland     1 : 
Railroad  «"!„°ilace  hail  fallen  1-,, 
Romney,  but  WaU«e^  ^^  ^^^^    ^ 

berland.     A*  "'A"    companiei    ,■ 
Vaughn,  «ttl.    ?ur  Jf   J,  „.,„„ 
destroy  the  '"dg^o"      ^ 
Railroad  oyer  Ne»  J-'«J„,'; 
aoo  local  mihtia  and  '"«  g';   ,. 

mouth  of  New  tr.^'^^'^^^  '  ' 
Piedmont,  five  miles  we^i 
of  the  railroad  and   cm, 
and  then  returned  to   \^ 
position  at  New  Crvik  > 
risoned  to  protect  tin.;  ■ 
Aug.  1864  it  was  held 
of  the    154th  rcgiiu'' 
with  his  regimtnt,   -' 
other  regiments.  :" 
1,500    men.      Dnrn 
attacked  by  Gi"- 
turning  from  In- 
approached  hy  '■ 
fight  of  sev.' : 
toward  Miit.r 
severely  w: 
loss  was   S 
On  27  N^^^ . 
Latham.  - 
700  disri 
three  t" 
Gen.  T 
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jfcbased  ex- 

^  deportation 

.  .ilM  the  sale 

1^    spirits,    or 

-■ort    Moresby. 

.vfc  are  the  seat 

;Kpang  fishery, 

„  the  strait,  have 

,jBd.     A  German 

.-,<«  is  to  develop 

iis  stations  in  Ger- 

so,  the  »Me  of  nre- 

,  b  forbidden.    The 

^ing  for  their  por- 

juUtion  of  the  Dutch 

uooa;  of  the  German, 

^Qoo;  total,   ^Xif*X>. 

;Vr  Life  and  Work  m 

•>*e,  'Australian  De- 


>  (1894); 
(1897); 

iw  Guinea' 


.-^ 


,ij;  Haddon,  ^Dec- 
;<l^w  Guinea* 
\««    Guinea'     > 
■scific  and  NewCa—w- 
.Uough     New    Gumea' 

_  liiinp'sbTr,  ore  of  the 
^^  named  from  Hampshire 
"xing  first  applied  in  1629. 
jj  popularly  known   as  ttie 

.^.—The  most  northerly  of 

^<aies,   New   Hampshire   lies 

longitude  west  from  Green- 

^'  ifi  and  45°  18'  '3'  north 

■  jfouthne  its  outline  is  that  of 

"'   right-angled  triangle,  with  a 

"rfpendicular  of  180  miles.    The 

if  the  southern  boundary  is  100 

;  U  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 

Lt  on  the  east  by  the  State  ot 

■''^iheast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

^ty,  Mass.,  on  the  south  by  the 

!*u3etts,  on  the  west  and  north- 

Ihe  State  of  Vermont  and  partly 

"iBce    of    Quebec.    Within    these 

^ed  an  area  ot  9^36  square  miles 

Vit'ersified   country,  comprising  sea 

pVers,    mountain    ranges,    forests 

and-    The  surface  contour  is  in  gcti- 

•  ^  picluresque.     By  reason  of  lati- 

•  proximity,  high  mountains  and  nar- 
■  the  climate  conditions  present  great 

•jf  mean  average  temperature  of  the 

jftion  for  the  year  is  41 ;  for  the  win- 

(the  summer  OS ;  of  the  southern  part 

«verage   for  the  year   is   45;   for  the 

'.■  for  the  summer  66.5-     The  avera^ 

in  is  nearly  40  inches  per  year,  quite 

istributed   both   as  to  area  and  period. 

jre  five  distinct  water-shed  areas,  drained 

e   Connecticut,    Merrimac,    Androscoggin, 
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NSW  HAMPSHIRE 

among  the  chief  being  the  Gulf  of  Papua  and  lying  west  of  the  141st  meridian  was  assigned 

M'Cluer  Inlet  on  the  southern  side,  and  Great  to  Holland,  and  comprises  i-Si.tSq  square  miles; 

Geelvink  Bay,  Astrolabe  Bay,  and  Huon  Gulf  the  north  part  of  the  rest  of  the  island  is  as- 

on  the  northern  side.    Maiiy  islands,  large  and  signed    to    Germany,  and  the   south   to  Great 

small,  lie  off  the  coast,  chief  of  which  are  those  Britain.     The  Germany  territory,  called  i^iser 

of  the  Bismarck' Archipelago    (q.v.)  belonging  Wiiheim'a    Land,  contains  about  70,000  square 

to  Germai-y  off  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land,  the  north-  miles ;  the  English  territory,  90,54a  square  miles, 

eastern  section  of  New  Guinea.  The  government  of  the  Britl^  portion  is  in 

In  the  southeast  of  the  island  the  mountain  the  hands  of  an  administrator  ai>poiDted  by  the 

ranges   rise   in    Owen    SUnley   to    a   height   of  crown,    assisted   by   an   executive   and   a   legis- 

13,205   feet;    farther  west  and  near   the  north  lativc  council.    New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  and 

■■"           "'          '                   '         .......  Queensland   each   contribute   to   tne  expense   of 


.a  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Charles  Louis     the  government.     Land  cannot  be  purchased  e 

Range  in  Dutch  New  Guinea,  as  yet  unexplored,     cept   from   the   administrator.     The   deportation 

there   are   stili   loftier   mountains,   covered   with     of  the  natives  is   forbidden,  as  is  also  the  sale 


perpetual  snow,  and  volcanoes,  "^he  chief  rivers  to  them  of  firearms,  mtoxicating  spirits,  1 
are  the  Fly,  in  British  territory,  with  its  tribu-  g)ium.  The  official  centre  is  Port  Moresby. 
taty  the  Strickland;  the  Kaiscrin  Augusta,  in  The  islands  of  Torres  Strait,  which  are  the  seat 
German  territory;  and  the  Ambemo,  hi  Dutch  of  a  valuable  pearl-shell  and  trepang  fishery, 
territory  with  a  large  delta.  New  Guinea  has  and  which  practically  command  the  strait,  have 
few  indigenous  mammals,  and  all  these,  with  all  been  annexed  to  Queensland.  A  German 
the  exception  of  a  species  of  pig  and  some  mice,  chartered  company  whose  object  is  to  develop 
are  marsupials  and  monotremes.  It  abounds  in  the  resources  of  the  couiUry  has  stations  in  Ger- 
birds,  among  which  are  immense  flocks  of  par-  man  New  Guinea,  where  also  the  sale  of  fire- 
rots,  pigeons,  and  kingfishers,  and  the  celebrated  arms  gunpowder,  and  ^its  is  forbidden.  The 
birds  of  paradise.  There  are  also  several  re-  Dutdi  have  done  htlle  or  nothmg  for  their  por- 
markable  species  of  bower-birds,  belonging  to  tion  of  the  island.  The  population  of  the  Dutch 
the  genus  Amblyomis.  The  forests  abound  in  portion  is  estimated  at  asofioo ;  of  the  German, 
enormous  trees,  including  the  camphor-tree;  and  110,000;  of  the  British,  350,000;  total.  S«Vwo. 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  sago,  sugarcanes,  rice.  Consult;  Chalmers,  *Pionecr  Lite  and  Work  m 
maize,  and  yams,  are  cultivated  by  the  natives.  New  Guinea'  (1B95)  ;  Cooke,  'Australian  De- 
On  the  west  coast  there  are  numerous  Malay  fences  and  New  Guinea'  (1887)  ;  Haddon,  'Dec- 
settlements,  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabiUnls  is  orative  Art  of  British  New  Guinea*  (1894J  ; 
composed  of  Papuans,  a  race  resembling  the  MacGregor,  'British  New  Guinea'  (1897); 
negroes  of  Guinea.  They  are  divided  into  nu-  Rorailly,  'The  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea* 
merous  tribes  chiefly  in  a  neolithic  stage  of  civil-  (188?)  !  Wdwter,  'Through  New  Gmnea* 
izalion,  some  of  whom  are  of  a  friendly  dispo-  (1889). 

sition,  while  others  are  £"'«  ""d  untff«We.  New   Hampshire,   hSmp'shlr,   one   of  the 

but    gradually   improving   under   Europeamzing  ^^^  EnglaaTSta testis  named  from  Hampshire 

and  missionary  mfluence.  j^  England,  the  title  being  first  applied  in  1629. 

The  discovery  of  New  Guinea  is  said  to  have  n  j^  also  locally  and  popularly  known  as  the 

been  made  by  Abreu  m  1511,  but  the  first  nav-  «Granite  State* 

igator  who  is  known  to  have  viajted  th«  idand  Physical  CondilioHs.— The  most  northerly  of 
was  another  Portuguese,  Jorge  de  Meaeaes,  who  the  13  original  colonies,  New  Hampshire  lies 
touched  on  it  ro  1526.  The  present  name  was  ^q*  ^  ^„^  -j^-  ^j-  longitude  west  from  Gtecn- 
given  to  the  island  by  the  Spaniard  Ymgo  Ortu  ^jdi^  ^nd  between  42°  40'  and  45'  18'  23'  north 
de  Retes,  who  sailed  along  its  north  coast  in  latitude.  In  general  outline  JU  outline  is  that  of 
1546.  iTom  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  ^  scalene,  almost  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  a 
much  exploring  work  was  done  by  the  Dutch,  north  and  south  perpendicular  of  180  miles.  The 
especially  along  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  extreme  width  near  the  southern  boundary  is  lOo 
what  IS  now  Dutch  New  Guinea.  Dampier  m  miles.  The  Stale  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
1700  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  south  coast,  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  east  by  the  Stale  of 
and  discovered  Dampier  Strait  In  1827  the  Maine,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Dutch  formed  a  settlement  at  Triton  Bay,  but  and  Essex  County,  Mass.  on  the  south  by  the 
they  soon  abandoned  it.  Tlie  southeast  coast  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  west  and  north- 
was  surveyed  between  1845  and  1850  by  Captam  west  ehieflv  by  the  State  of  Vermont  and  partly 
Owen  Stanley,  and  1873  Captam  Moresby  ascer-  by  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Within  these 
lained  the  exact  form  of  the  southeastern  ex-  bounds  is  included  an  area  of  9,336  square  miles 
tremit)'.  The  naturalists  were  the  first  to  make  of  greatly  diversified  country,  comprising  sea 
incursions  mto  its  interior,  and  among  these  Dr.  coast,  lakes,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  forests 
A.  R.  Wallace,  who  visited  it  in  1858,  was  the  and  tillable  land.  The  surface  contour  is  in  gen- 
pioneer.  The  missionaries  came  next,  and  mis-  era!  rugged  and  picturesque.  By  reason  of  lati- 
sion  stations  formed  by  Germans  are  maintained  tude,  ocean  proximity,  high  mountains  and  nar- 
on  the  northeast  coast,  and  by  the  London  Mis-  row  valleys  the  climate  conditions  present  great 
sionary  Society  at  various  points  on  the  south-  variety.  The  mean  average  temperature  of  the 
east  coast  Germany,  and  the  Australian  northern  portion  for  the  year  is  41  ;  for  the  win- 
colonies  also,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  New  ter  17;  for  the  summer  65;  of  the  southern  part 
Guinea,  and  the  latter  urged  the  British  Gov-  the  mean  average  for  the  year  is  45;  for  the 
emment  to  annex  the  east  part  of  the  island,  winter  23;  for  the  summer  66.5.  The  average 
the  west  portion  having  long  been  recognized  precipitation  is  nearly  40  inches  per  year,  quite 
as  Dutch.  The  delimitation  and  division  of  the  evenly  distributed  both  as  to  area  and  period, 
island  between  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Hoi-  There  are  five  distinct  water-shed  areas,  drained 
land  was  settled  in  1885.    That  part  of  the  island  by    the    Connecticut,    Merrimac,    Androscoggin, 
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Saco  and  PiKaUqua  rivers  and  their 
tribataries.  These  streams  contribute  materially 
to  the  economic  resources  of  the  State  through 
their  abundant  water  power,  and  to  the  fertility 
of  their  valleys.  The  mountain  district  com- 
prises i^o  square  miles,  the  culminating  point 
of  which  is  Mount  Washington,  6,270  feet  niEh. 
This  area  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  divi- 
sions by  the  deep  and  continuous  valleys  of  the 
Saco  and  the  Ainmonoosuc,  and  these  in  turn 
are  sobdivided  into  several  smaller  groups. 
Winnepesaukec,  situated  in  Belknai>  and  Car- 
roll counties,  is  the  iargest  lake,  having  an  area 
of  70  square  miles,  exclusive  of  islands,  of  whicli 
it  contains  264.  Other  important  lakes  in  order 
of  their  siie  are  Umbagog,  18  square  miles; 
Squam,   15.6,  and  Sunapee,   11.2. 

Settlement. —  The  first  description  of  any  of 
the  region  now  included  within  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  was  given  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  skirted  the  New  England  coast  in 
1614,  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
discovered  the  Piscataqua  River  and  the  adja- 
cent harbor,  although  the  coast  is  said  to  have 
been  visited  in  1603  by  Martin  Pring.  In  1623 
the  first  settlement  on  the  mainland  was  e^ecteti. 
That  of  Thomson  at  Odiome's  Point  and  that  of 
the  Hiltons  at  Dover  Point  have  occasioned  some 
controversy  among  the  local  historians  on  ques- 
tions of  priority.  Several  other  settlements  fol- 
lowed in  the  succeeding  20  years,  A  movement 
vp  the  Merrimac  Valley  began  and  was  con- 
tinued in  the  later  colonial  period  in  accordance 
with  the  jurisdictional  claims  of  Massachusetts, 
which  at  times  were  asserted,  theoretically,  to 
an  cast  and  west  boundary  three  miles  north  of 
a  point  now  and  since  1652  marked  by  Endicott 
Rock  in  Lake  Winnepesaukec  at  the  Weirs. 
The  Connecticut  Valley  was  an  attractive  region 
and  settlers  worked  their  way  northward  in  the 
face  of  the  torch  and  tomahawk,  from  Fort 
Dummer  to  'No.  4,*  in  the  intervals  between  the 
Indian  wars.  A  much  later  influx  of  settlers 
from  soutbem  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  should  also  be 
noted.  Practieally  the  whole  of  the  northwest- 
em  portion  of  the  State  had  remained  ungranjed 
and  unsettled  until  the  English  conquest  of 
Canada  in  1760.  But  as  soon  as  peace  as- 
sured tranquillitj;  to  settlers,  a  tide  of  immijrra- 
tion  at  once  set  in  alonjg  the  course  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  its  tributaries,  and  in  the  years  from 
1749  to  1764  Gov.  Wer.tworth  granted  no  less 
than  lag  townships  and  six  individual  grants 
wcat  of  tiie  Connecticut  and  50  or  more  on  the 
«st  Hide.  About  the  same  time  still  another, 
but  less  important  movement,  was  going  on  in 
the  v-dlley  of  the  Saco. 

_     PoHlical  Divitioiu. —  For  purposes  of  admin- 
istration the  State  is  divided  into  10  count' 
with  county-seats  and  population  as  fdlows : 
OouoUi*  Pop.        County- 
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The  United  States  Courts.— Tht  Federal 
circuit  and  districts  courts  are  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, Concord  and  Littleton  (population 
4,o6g).  The  district  judge  resides  at  uttielon 
and  the  residence  and  office  of  the  clerk  of  these  - 
courts  is  at  Concord. 

Population.^ln  igoo  New  Hampshire  stood 
37th  in  respect  to  population,  having  a  total 
of  4ii,58«.  Of  these  323481  were  native  born, 
and  88,107  foreign  born.  There  were  12,924 
aliens.  In  IQio  the  Slate  was  3gth  with 430,572. 
There  are  11  cities  with  population  as  follows: 
Berlin  11,780,  Concord  21,497,  Dover,  13,247, 
Franklin  6,132,  Keene  10,068  Laconia  10,183, 
Manchester  70,063,  Nashua  20,005,  Portsmouth 
11,269,  Rochester  8,668,   Somcrsworth  6,704. 

The  suffrage  is  accorded  to  malessi  years  ot 
age,  except  paupers,  persons  voluntarily  ex- 
cused from  taxation,  and  unnaturalized  aliens. 
An  educational  test  was  imposed  by  the  fist 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  Women  may 
vote  in  school  meetings.  The  State  election  is 
biennial,  on  the  even  year,  and  occurs  in  Novem- 
ber. The  governor,  council  of  five  members,  and 
the  legislature,  which  consists  of  24  senators 
and  C1910)  389  representatives,  assume  office 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  of  the  odd 
years.  The  number  of  senators  is  fixed  at  24, 
while  the  membership  of  the  house  depends 
upon  population.  Concord  became  the  seat  of 
government  in  1808,  and  the  state  house  was 
erected  there  in  1819.  The  ancient  New  Eng- 
land town  system  Etill  prevails  except  in  the 
cities,  and  is  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  city 
form  of  government  in  municipalities  even  erf 
very  large  population. 

The  Judiciary. —  The  courts  of  the  State  are 
a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice 
and  four  associates,  having  jurisdiction  over 
issues  of  law;  a  siq>erior  court,  consisting  of  a 
chief  justice  and  four  associates,  having  juris- 
diction for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  the  judges 
of  this  court  attending  the  trial  terms  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  shire  towns  which  includes  the  en- 
tire State ;  the  10  courts  of  probate  organized 
with  3  judge  and  register  for  each  cotmty;  the 
municipal  courts  (one  in  each  of  the  11  cities 
and  33  towns),  having  limited  and  preliminary 
criminal  jurisdiction  and  jurisdiction  of  civil 
causes  in  which  not  more  than  $100.00  is  claimed 
and  the  title  of  real  estate  is  not  in  issue ;  justices 
of  the  peace,  having  preliminary  and  limited 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  towns  and  places  where 
no  municipal  court  is  established  and  jurisdiction 
in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  $13.33,  provided 
the  title  to  real  estate  is  not  involved.  The 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  the  board  of 
license  commissioners  and  the  board  of  equaliza- 
tion of  taxes  also  have  judicial  functions.  Ad- 
mission to  the  bar  requires  three  years  of  actual 
and  certified  study,  followed  by  examination, 
both  oral  and  written,  before  3  standing  board 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the  court.  Certifi- 
cates of  gradtiation  from  law  schools  are  not  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  actual  qualification,  ascertained 
in  the  manner  above  stated. 

County  Governtfienl. —  A  board  of  three  com- 
missioners elected  by  popular  vote  are  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  each  county.  These  officials 
also  have  certain  judicial  functions  relative  to 
the  laying  of  highwayi^  the  settlement  of  paopers 
and  issues  of  fact  referred  to  them  for  trial  by 
the  superior  court.    The  members  of  the  legis- 
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lature  for  each  county,  assembled  in  convention,  woolen  industry  ranks  third,  its  history  extend- 
are  a  legislative  body  for  the  county.  They  vote  ing  over  a  period  from  1801  when  James  Sander- 
taxes  for  county  purposes  aiid  direct  as  to  their  son  built,  at  Ipswich,  the  first  carding  mill  in  the 
expenditure.  State.  The  total  output  of  this  industry  is 
Agriculture. —  About  62.6  per  cent,  of  the  valued  at  about  $10,500,000,  Lumber  and  tim- 
land  area  of  New  Hampshire,  or  5,640  square  ber  products,  the  fourth  in  rank,  date  their  his- 
miles,  is  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  the  early  tory  from  the  erection  by  Mason's  colonist*  of 
life  of  the  Sute  this  industry,  as  is  usual  in  the  first  saw-mill  in  New  England  near  Ports- 
most  new  communities,  largely  predominated  mouth  in  1635.  The  lumber  mills  in  Berlin  and 
over  all  others,  and  although  it  now  occupies  a  Lincoln  have  been  developed  and  improved  in 
second  place,  it  is  still  of  great  importance.  The  recent  years  until  they  are  among  the  most  ex- 
soil  along  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  river  valleys  tensive  and  best  equipped  in  the  United  States, 
is  fertile,  while  the  upland  farms  require  care-  The  total  production  is  about  $y,225,ooo.  Among 
lul  treatment  to  render  them  fairly  productive,  other  important  industries  are  the  manufacture 
The  number  of  farms  has  fluctuated  only  slightly  of  wooci-pulp,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and 
from  decade  to  decade  since  i860,  and  in  igiO  foundry  and  machine-shop  products.  There 
is  26,gi3,  or  2,411  less  than  at  the  last  census,  are  (1909;  l.QOl  manufacturing  establishmenta 
These  farms  contain  3,242,000  acres,  of  which  with  a  total  capital  of  $1,19,87.1,000,  and  a  pro- 
027,000  are  improved,  and  2,315,000  are  unim-  duction  of  $i64i46i,ooo.  They  were  paying  $40,- 
proved.  The  acreage  of  improved  land  has  de-  286,000  to  82,041  wage  earners.  Important 
creased  14  per  cent  since  1900.  This  sig-  brewing  and  distilling  establishments  are  lo- 
nificant  fact  denotes  a  readjustment  of  cated  at  Portsmouth  and  Manchester. 
methods  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  West.  Finance. — The  report  of  the  treasurer  for 
Cereals  and  crops  requiring  large  areas  have  the  fiscal  year  ending  1  Sept.  1910  showed  a  total 
given  place  to  the  more  intensive  forms,  such  of  receipts  and  cash  on  hand  (from  i  Sept. 
as  daiiying,  fruit  growing,  market  gardening,  igog)  of  $3,046,216,12;  disbursements  for  the 
poultry  raising,  etc.  From  1900  to  1910  the  same  year  $2,666,771-05,  leaving  cash  on  hand. 
value  of  farm  land  has  increased  $8,828,000.  $379,444-87.  The  net  indebtedness  of  the  State 
lieiiig  estimated  (1910)  at  $44,327,000.  A  hoard  at  that  date  was  $1,293,309.33-  The  assessed 
of  agriculture,  established  in  1820.  a  board  of  valuation  of  taxable  property  was  $2SS,o85.S7i. 
cattle  commissioners,  established  in  1891,  and  an  and  the  rate  $20.58  per  $1,000. 
■  extensive  and  an  influential  State  section  of  the  Hanlis.—ln  1792  the  first  bank  was  estab- 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  introduced  in  1873,  are  lished  at  Portsmouth  on  30  June  1909.  There 
directing,  co-operating  and  stimulating  forces  in  were  56  National  banks,  having  9,528  deposi- 
the  field  of  agriculture.  The  recently  organized  tors  and  $1,710,78041  savings  deposits;  9  State 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  examination  of  hanks,  having  13.888  depositors  and  $4,655,577-86 
veterinary  surgeons,  as  well  as  efficient  laws  savings  deposits;  51  savings  banks  with  174.44' 
governing  the  inspection  of  cattle,  of  milk  and  depositors  and  $77,693,350.95  savings  deposits. 
other  food  products,  and  the  prevention  of  the  The  loans  and  discounts  of  the  National  banks 
adulteration  and  the  commercial  imposition  of  were  $16,127,647-  The  average  deposits  to  each 
fraudulent  and  deleterious  food  stuffs,  are  in  depositor  in  the  savings  banks  was  $446.08,  No 
the  domain  of  official  activity  endorsed  or  sus-  private  banks  or  loan  and  trust  companies  made 
tained  by  the  State  in  the  interest  both  of  im-  report.  The  supervision  of  State  hanks  is  per- 
proved  agriculture  and  the  conservation  of  the  mitted  to  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  whose 
public  health.  These  agencies  are  partly  under  office  was  established  in  1837. 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  partly  Insurance. —  A  total  of  108  fire  insurance 
subordinate  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  companies  were  doing  business  in  the  State  i 
partly  in  the  exercise  of  functions  under  organ-  April  190,^  Of  these  30  were  mutual;  78  were 
izations  distinct  from  either  of  those  boards.  stock  companies  of  which  30  were  domestic,  and 
Uanttfactures. —  The  excellent  water-power  48  foreign.  There  were  also  26  life  insurance 
privilftges  upon  the  numerous  streams  of  the  companies,  7  fidelity  and  surety  companies,  18 
State  early  become  a  controlling  factor  in  the  casualty  companies,  6  assessment  casualty  com- 
permanent  location  and  development  of  manu-  panics  and  29  fraternal  associations.  The  total 
facturing  industries.  Since  1850  the  progress  of  premiums  received  by  all  companies  was 
has  been  striking,  especially  compared  with  the  $3,965,925.53,  and  the  total  of  losses  paid  was 
slow  growth  of  population,  and  during  that  $2,126498.93,  It  was  in  New  Hampshire  that 
period  manufacturing  has  supplanted  agriculture  the  valued  policy  law  first  became  established 
as  the  leading  industry  of  the  State.  White  after  a  notable  contest  with  the  insurance  com- 
the  increase  of  population  since  1850  has  been  panics  in  1885.  A  single  Stale  commissioner 
but  294  per  cent,  that  of  the  average  number  supervises  all  t»^nchea  of  insurance.  The  ofiice 
of   wage  earners   has   been    159.9  per   cent.     In  was  created  in  1651. 

1850  the  latter  constituted  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  Railroads.—  The  first  railroad  was  chartered 
population,  while  in  1900  ttiey  bad  increased  in  1835,  since  which  time  the  mileage  has  in- 
to 31. 1  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  creased  to  1,189.34.  The  railroads  of  the  State  are 
shoes  has  assumed  strikingly  large  proportions,  now  consolidated  under  the  systems  of  the  Bos- 
and  now,  with  a  total  output  of  $23405,558,  oc-  ton  &  Maine,  which  operates  1,037.15  miles;  the 
cupies  the  first  place,  which  for  a  long  time  was  Maine  Centra!,  100.13;  the  Grand  Trunk.  52.06. 
held  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Al-  There  has  been  but  one  accident  in  New  Hamp- 
though  the  latter  industry  has  now  taken  second  shire  since  1883  in  which  a  passenger  has  been 

Elace,  its  growth  has  been  steady.     The  Amos-  seriously  injured,  while  being  transported  upon 

cag  corporation  continues  to  hold  its  rank  as  a  steam  passenger  train.     In  1900  there  were  10 

the  largest   single  establishment   for  the  manu-  street   railways,   with   a   mileage   of   138,   which 

facture  of  cotton  goods  in  the  world.    The  total  had  issued  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1478,000x10; 

production   is   about  $23,000,000  annually.     The  and   bonds   to   the  amount   of  $1486,744.76.    A 
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Taitioad  commission  of  three  members  has  been  and  the  commissioners  of  pharmacy  and  practical 

appointive  since  1883,  but  the  office  as  first  eatab-  chemistry.    The  New  Hampshire  Medical  GdI- 

lished  in  1844  was  elective  and  continued  to  be  lege,  established  at  Hanover  in  1798,  is  a  high 

ior  40  years.     Under  later  laws  the  functions  of  class   institution   and   practically   a   department 

the  commission  have  become  greatly  extended,  of  Dartmouth  College, 

AcconiMOdation  for  Tourists. —  The  State  is  Public  Libraries. —  New  Hampshire  has  been 

becoming  the  home  and   a  place  of  sojourn  of  a  pioneer  in  and  sturdy  supponer  of  the  library 

thoufands    of    those    who    are    seeking    recre-  movement.     Perhaps    the    earliest    mention    we 

atton     and     location     in     a     region     of     the  have  of  it  is  in  connection  with  a  lottery  in 

most   healthful  climate  and  the  most  attractive  Portsmouth  in  the  year  1750  in  aid  of  an  asso- 

ocean  and  mouiitam  scenery  on  the   eastern  side  ciation  library.     From  1792  to  i8Sj,  220  libraries 

of  the  national  domain.     Recent  statistics  of  this  received   special    charters    from   the    legislature, 

btisiness  exhibit  an  investment  of  $10^44^^52  in  These  were  mostly  private  library  corporations 

the    State.     The    help    employed    in     iSgg    was  which    have    now    given    place    to,    or    become 

12^4,  with  wages  of  $539.901 1  204  towns  were  merged    in   the    public    library.     The    first    free 

entertaining  summer  tourists;  more  than  20,000  public   library   in  the   United   States  was  estab- 

of  these  people  occupied  cottajges  in  T8gg.     They  lished  in  Peterborough  in  1B33.     The  State  was 

were    also   patronizing   several    hundred   hotels,  in  1849  the  first  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  towns! 

and    1,624    farm   houses.    The   volume  of  this  to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  public  li- 

business  estimated  by  its  cash  receipts  in  1899  braries.    This    was    followed    logically    by    the 

was  nearly  $7/100,000.  second  and  third  steps  in  the  progress,  namely. 

State  Iiutilutions. —  The  New  Hampshire  by  the  law  of  i8gi  granting  State  aid  to  town 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  founded  at  Concord  in  libraries,  and  by  the  compulsoiy  law  of  1895,  re- 
183S,  is  supported  by  occasional  State  aid,  the  quiring  every  town  to  appropriate  a  certain  pro- 
income  of  mvested  funds,  and  sums  paid  by  portion  of  its  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  ptiblic 
individuals  for  care  of  patients.  Each  county  library.  The  first  legislative  incorporation  of  a 
has  also  its  own  insane  asylum  and  almshouse.  State  library  association  was  by  New  Hampshire 
The  State  board  of  health  is  also  a  commission  in  1889-  There  are  about  300  public  libraries 
of  lunacy.  The  New  Hampshire  Orphans'  Home  reported.  The  number  of  books  contained  in 
was  established  at  Franklin  in  1871.  It  is  un<  them  and  accessible  to  the  public,  exclusive  of 
denomioational,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  reports  and  pamphlets,  is  900,000,  The  Stale 
contributions.  The  State  prison  at  Concord  Library  now  occupies  a  separate  establishment 
was  established  in  1812.  There  is  also  an  in-  and  has  a  collection  of  nearly  100,000  volumes. 
dustrial  school  at  Manchester,  and  a  School  for  Education. — Since  1885  the  common  schools 
the  Feeble  Minded  at  Laconia.  The  New  Hamp-  of  the  State  have  been  organized  on  the  town 
shire  ConferetKe  of  Charities  and  Correction  is  district  system.  Attendance  from  8  to  14  is 
a  semi-official  organization,  wholly  educational  compulsory.  In  the  school  year  of  1908 
in  its  purposes.  A  considerable  number  of  well  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  was  64,036,  or 
ordered  and  beneficent  institutions  devoted  to  about  75  per  cent  of  the  school  population, 
hospital  purposes,  the  care  and  education  of  The  average  number  of  days  for  the  year  was 
orphans  and  other  worthy  objects  of  religious  159.1,  and  the  number  of  teachers  3,999.  The 
charity  have  been  established  at  populous  points  total  value  of  school  property  was  estimated  at 
and  are  maintained  by  the  authorities  of  the  $5,000,000.  The  State  Normal  School  was  estab- 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many  local  hospitals  lished  in  1870,  and  is  located  at  Plymouth.  Its 
arc  established  under  secular  control,  by  muni-  attendance  is  now  about  150.  There  are  30  acad- 
cipal  support  or  through  private  benefactions,  emies  and  seminaries,  and  3  colleges ;  Dart- 
£icht«en  of  these  institutions  are  located  as  mouth,  founded  at  Hanover,  1769;  New  Hamp- 
follows:  Berlin,  Claremont,  Manchester  (3)  ;  shire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Plymouth,  Exeter,  Dover,  Nashua  (2) ;  Laconia,  at  Durham ;  and  Saint  Anselm's  College,  at  Man- 
Hanover,  Concord  (2),  Portsmouth,  Woodstock  chester.  Among  the  secondary  schools  of  na- 
and  Whitefield.  Homes  for  orphans  and  re-  tional  reputation  are  Saint  Paul's  at  Concord 
treats  for  the  aged  are  established  at  Man-  and  Phillips  Exeter.  The  cities  and  larger 
Chester  and  Concord,  one  by  the  Mnonic  fra-  towns  all  have  high  schools  supported  by  the 
temity  and  the  other  by  the  order  of  Odd  Fel-  public  taxes  and  revenue.  Seventy-one  sem- 
lows.  inaries,  academies  and   high   schools   are   regis- 

Publie  Heallh.--This  function  of  the  State  tered  hy  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction 

government  has  been  developed  to  a  very  efficient  as    equipped    to    provide    college    preparatory 

status  since  its  inception  in  1881.     The  science  of  courses.     Tuition,  text-books  and  all  school  sup- 

preventative  medicine  is  applied  with  intelligent  plies  are  free  to  the  pupils  to  the  completion  of 

efficiency   and    upon    the   most    approved   mod-  the   high   school   course.     Parochial   schools  are 

cm    methods.    Registration    of    vital    statistics,  in  successful  operation  in  many  places  under  the 

bacteriological   analysis   and   other   subjects   re-  control   and   patronage   of  the   Roman   Catholic 

lated  to  State  medicine  are  under  the  direction  Church. 

or  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  health.    In-  Military  Affairs. — Between  1675  and  1762  the 

dependent  of  the  Board  of  liealth,  both   in  ac-  people   of   New   Hampshire   participated   in   six 

(ion  and  organization,  and  yet  properly  regarded  wars  against  the  French  and  Indians,  a^regat- 

as  agencies  of  the  State's  paternalism  in  respect  ing  a  period  of  38  years.     The  frontier  position 

to  the  public  health,  are  the  department  of  ex-  of  the  State  made  it  peculiarly  exposed  to  at- 

amination    and   registration    of    practitioners   of  tack  by  the  Indians,  from  whose  ravages  it  suf- 

mcdicine,   auxiliary   to    which    are    the    several  fercd  severely.     The  State  contributed  500  men 

boards  of  examiners  designated  by  the  state  as-  toward   the   siege   of  Louisburg,   and  the   same 

sodiUians  of  doctors  of  medicine  representing  number  for  the  operations  at  Crown   Point  in 

the  several  St^ools  of  practice,  the  similar  board  1755.  and  at  other  times  in  this  war  2A»  more 

appointed  by  the  state  association  of  dentists,  soldiers.    In  1775  the  population  of  the  colony 
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was  only  Sa.aoo.  In  the  province  militia  estab-  frontier  to  Virpnia,  bearing  themselvCB  with 
lishment  there  were  13  regiments  of  foot  and  r  valor  and  effectiveness  at  Monmouth,  E^inst 
of  cavalry,  besides  special  orsanizations  of  cadets  the  Six  Nations,  and  acting  an  important  part 
and  of  artillery.  The  capture  of  Fort  William  in  the  campaign  which  culminated  in  the  sut- 
and  Mary  in  Portsmouth  Harbor,  under  the  lead-  reader  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  One  New 
ership  of  John  Langdon  and  John  Sullivan,  oc-  Hampshire  regiment,  at  least,  and  possibly  two, 
currcd  13  Dec.  1774,  over  four  months  before  and  John  Stark,  who  had  been  made  a  continental 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  powder  which  was  brigadier-general  after  Bennington,  continued  in 
taken  on  this  occasion  later  supplied  the  patriot  the  regular  or  permanent  continental  service  un- 
army  assembled  about  Boston,  and  was  returned  der  Washington  or  in  oUicr  important  corn- 
to  the  British  in  a  different  form  at  the  battle  of  mands  until  the  end.  Among  the  New  Harap. 
Bunker  Hill,  so-called,  where  New  Hampshire  shire  statesmen  whose  names  mitst  always  stand 
men  constituted  over  one  half  the  Americans  high  on  the  records  of  revolutionary  service  and 
actually  engaged.  The  passing  of  royal  au-  achievement  are  Weare,  Langdon,  Livermore, 
thority  in  the  province  was  attended  with  very  Bartlett,  Dudley  and  Gilman,  and  conspicuous 
little  commotion,  and  comparatively  no  mani-  also  in  military  fame  are  Sullivan,  Stark,  Poor, 
testation  of  violence.  The  convention  of  21  Scammell,  Whipple,  Cilley  and  Dearborn,  It 
April  177s  caused  a  reoi^nization  of  the  mill-  is  not  improbable  that  of  approximately  17,000 
tia  in  August  of  that  year,  and  in  1777  the  num-  men  in  New  Hampshire  then  capable  ot  besring 
ber  of  regiments  had  been  increased  to  17.  The  arms,  about  3o  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
nmnber  of  men  enrolled  in  1775  was  16,710,  and  nearly  every  man  was  in  active  service,  and, 
this  comprised  practically  all  residents  of  mill-  many  of  them,  through  repeated  terms  of  en- 
tary  age  in  the  State.  In  that  year  three  regi-  listment;  and  in  that  seven  years  of  struggle, 
ments  were  raisei^  for  service  in  the  continental  no  armed  enemies  in  visible  organization  crossed 
field.  One  regiment  was  in  Canada ;  33  com-  the  boundaries  of  the  Granite  Stale, 
panics  under  Colonel  Wingate  were  guarding  (far  of  1812. —  Early  in  the  War  of  i8i3 
the  sea-coast ;  2  companies  of  men  from  this  Portsmouth  was  fortified  and  garrtsoned,  and 
State  were  detached  from  Washington's  army  the  northern  frontier  guarded  by  a  company  at 
and  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  famous  march  Stewartstown.  Many  New  Hampshire  men  dis- 
through  Maine  to  Quebec,  Coos  and  the  Con-  tinguished  themselves  in  this  war,  amoi^  whom 
necticut  Valley  were  guarded,  while  31  com-  was  Major-General  Henry  Deirbom,  the,  Revo- 
panies  were  raised  to  replace  the  Connecticut  liRionary  war  veteran,  and  M«jor-G«iieral 
men  who  declined  to  remain  longer  at  the  siege  Eleaiar  Wheelock  Ripley,  later  a  member  of 
of  Boston.     Undauhtedly  more  than  5,000  of  the  Congress  for  Louisiana. 

men  of  this  State  were  in  the  field  in  1775.  In  Mexican  War,  1846-8.— -Upon  the  outbreak 
1776  the  three  New  Hampshire  regiments  of  of  the  Mexican  War  the  State  responded  with 
the  Continental  line  were  continued  and  spirit  to  the  calls  of  the  President,  and  promptly 
strengthened,  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  forwarded  its  quota.  Frmnklin  Pierce  was  a 
Canadian  service,  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  brigadier~general,  and  participated  in  Scott's 
Sullivan  for  superior  conduct  in  bringing  the  campaign.  Several  New  Hampshire  men  who 
urisuccessfol  American  forces  out  of  Canada  in  later  became  prominent  in  the  war  for  the  Union 
1776,  in  the  face  of  formidable  difliculties,  was  began  their  military  career  at  this  time. 
made  a  continental  major-general.  Bedel  led  iVar  of  1861-5. —  In  the  war  for  the  Union, 
a  new  regiment  into  Canada,  while  one  regi-  17  '  full  regimems  of  infantry  were  sent 
ment  was  transferred  from  the  coast  to  the  aid  into  the  service  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  four  more  regiments  rein-  State  also  contributed  a  battalion  of  cavalry, 
forced  the  patriot  army  at  different  points  that  afterward  enlarged  to  a  regiment,  a  part  of  a 
year.  New  Hampshire's  contrihutions  reached  separate  (17th)  regiment,  united  with  the  sec- 
high  water  mark  in  1777.  In  May  large  bodies  and,  three  companies  of  sharpshooters,  a  battely 
of  ot^anized  militia  marched  to  the  relief  of  of  tight  artilleiy,  and  a  regiment  of  heavy  artil- 
Ticonderoga.  The  regiments  in  the  continental  lery.  Besides  these  it  furnished  a  liberal  num- 
Hne  remained  in  service  and  distinguished  them-  ber  of  men  for  the  navy.  The  total  number  in 
selves  at  Stillwater.  Sai^oga,  and  other  critical  the  service  was  33.750.  or  id  per  cent  of  the 
points.  Stark's  brigade  at  Bennington  struck  whole  population.  Their  record  was  long  and 
the  blow  which  decided  the  fate  of  Burgoyne's  brilliant.  The  first  Kearsarge  was  a  New 
invasion.  When  Stark's  men  returned  to  their  Hampshire  ship.  A  good  number  of  marines 
farms  and  harvests,  Whipple's  brigade  was  for-  and  sailors  and  a  long  array  of  worthy  naval 
warded  with  promptitude  and  energy  to  rein-  officers  represented  the  State  in  tluit  branch  of 
force   the   northern   army   under  Gates.     Mean-  the  public  service, 

while  Stark  assembled  another  force  of  New  There  were  no  military  leaders  in  this  war. 

Hampshire   volunteers   and    with    them    was   in  residents   or   natives,   of   New   Hampshire,   who 

season  m  this,  his  second  campaign  of  the  year,  would  be  assigned  to  the  class  in  which  Grant, 

to  complete  tlie  investment  of  Burgoyne  along  Thomas,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  stood.    On  the 

the    Fort    Edward    fords.     A   number    of   New  civil  side,  however,  both  in  the  war  period  and 

Hampshire  companies  also  served  against  Bur-  in  the  reconstruction  years,  natives  and  residents 

goyne  in  Vermont  organizations.     In  addition  a  of  this  State  were  conspicuous  at  the  very  tonn- 

regiment  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Rhode  Island,  tain  heads  of  power  and  influence.     In  the  Scn- 

The  winter  of  1778  found  the   New  Hampshire  ate  Wilson,  a  native  of  Farmington,  was  cfiair- 

men  of  the  continental  line  at  Valley  Forge,  and  man  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  Hale, 

in  the  summer  Whipple's  brigade  took  part  in  naval    affairs,    Fessenden,    native   of   Boscawen. 

the  Rhode  Island  campaign  under  General  Sul-  finance   and   appropriations.    Grimes,   native  of 

livan.     In  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  New  Deering,  District  of  Columbia,  Z.  Chandler,  na- 

Hampshire    contingents    served    where   the    ex-  five   of   Bedford,   commerce,   and   Clark,   claims 

ignicy  of  the  contest  led  tliem.  from  the  northern  and  president  pro  iempore.    In  the  cabinet  suc- 
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cessiTCl^  holding  the   treasury   portfolio    were  tees  of  the  crown  until  1775.    With  the  gover- 

Dix  (&3scawen),  Chase  (Comisb)  and  FesKn-  nor  was  associated  a  lieutenant  sovemor,  and 

<ien.     Greeley,  native  of  Amherst,  was  the  ffreat-  X  counci!  appointed  by  the  kinp.    The  l^slative 

est  intellectual   force  in  the  joumahsm  oi  that  function  was  nested  in  a  general  assembly  con- 

d^.     Dana    was    assistant   secretary    of    war.  stituted  of  the  governor,  the  cotmcil,  and  the 

DijE,  Butler,  native  of  Deerfield,  John  G.  Foster,  deputies,  elected  by  freeholders.    The  right  of 

native  of  Whitefield,  and  Fitz  John  Porter,  na-  veto  was  committed  to  the  governor  and  the 

live  of  Portsmouth,  were  major-generals.    Wai-  right  of  confirmation  and  disallowance  of  laws 

ter  Kittridge,  author  of   'Tentii^  on  the  Old  remained  with  the  crown.    From  1699,  when  the 

Camp    Ground,'    and    Charles    Carleton    Coffin,  Earl  of  Bellomont  assumed  office,  to  the  tcrm- 

who  was  the  historian  of  the  war  for  the  youth  ination    of    Belcher's   administration     1741,   this 

of  the  land,  were  of  the  Granite  State.    In  the  province  and  Massachusetts  had  the  same  gov- 

naval    service    were    John    G.    Walker,     Bel-  ernor.    The  provincial  assembly  was  continued 

knap,      Parrott,      Pearson,      Storer,      Wyman,  until  the  departure  of  Governor  John  Went- 

Pickering,     Prentiss,     Browne,     Long,     Miller,  worth    in    1775.      A   succession    of   conventions 

William   S.    Walker,   Perkins,    Spenee,   Thorn-  banning  with    that   of   ai    July    1774,   finally 

Ion,     Park,    and  Craven.    In     the    years     int-  resulted  m  the  formal  organization  of  a  legisla- 

mediately      following      the      War,      Zachariah  tive  body  on  a  full  representation  of  the  people 

Chandler,  W.  R  Chandler,  Marshall  Jewell  and  in  view  of  the  apparent  necessity  of  establish- 

Amos  T.  Akemian  of  the  New  Hampshire  slock  ing   a   new    state   gDvemment.     The   people   of 

were  called  to  the  cabinet,  Horace  Greeley  and  New  Hampshire  entered  upon  the  active  stages 

Benj.  F.  Butler  were  named  for  the  presidency,  of  s  national  movement  for  independence  with 

and  Salmon  P.  Chase  ended  a  notable  career  as  deliberation  and  mianimity.    Perhaps  no  one  of 

chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  the  colonies  was  so  free  from  the  so-called  loyal- 

States.  ist  element  as  was  this.    The  "Association  Test" 

Spaniih-Antericait    War,   i8g8. —  In   the   war  put  every  man  on  record,  either  for  or  against 

with  Spain  New  Hampshire's  quota,  a  full  three  the  common  came.     The  original  files  are  pre- 

battalion  regiment  of  infantry,  though  filled  with  served,  and  the  namea  of   those  who   dissented 

promptitude,  was  not  called  upon  to  go  farther  or  -refused  to  take  an  unequivocal  position  con- 

than   the  concentration  camp  at  Chickamauga.  stitute  a  snrprisingly  meagre  list. 
This   T^ment   was  commanded   by   Robert   H.  The   civil    government    of    New    Hatitpshire 

Rolfe.    General  Leonard  Wood  was  a  native  of  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Gov,  Went- 

New  Hampshire,  as  were  Admiral  Asa  Walker  worth  to  the  orgBnization  of  a  itew  form  of 

and  other  distinguished  naval  oHkcrs.  government   in   June    1784,   imder   the  constitu- 

Nalional    Guard. —  This    organization   has   a  tton  of   i^J,  was  purely  legislative.     The  con- 

brigade    formation.     There   are   now   two   regi-  stitntlon  of  1776,  prolMibly  the  first  adopted  by 

ments  of  infantry,  each  of  12  companies,  in  bat-  either  of  the  thirteen  States,  by  its  own  independ- 

talion  arrangement;  a  four  gun  light  battery;  a  ent    action,    was    a    brief    instrument    and    evl- 

troop  of  cavalry;  signal  corps;  hospital   c»rps;  denlly  intended   to  be  temporary,  or,  as  it   was 

and  two  regimental  bands — log  officers,  48  mu-  officially  stated  at  the  time,  'to  continue  during 

sicians,  I,I7S  enlisted  men  — total  IJ32.  the  present,  unhappy  and  imnatural  contest  with 

//ufory.-:- Three  of  the  four  original  towns.  Great  Britain."  It  was  adopted  .and  promut- 
Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter  and  Hampton,  oc-  gated  by  the  fifth  convention,  chosen  in  the 
cupied  the  interesting  position  of  independent  latter  part  of  1773,  and  it  was  never  submitted 
deBiocracies  between  1622^  the  year  when  Thorn-  for  acceptance  or  rejection  to  (or  formally  rati- 
son's  indenture  was  drawn  and  the  first  settle-  fied  by)  the  people.  During  the  period  of  the 
menl  definitely  planned,  and  1643,  when  they  Revolution  tbe  administrators  of  the  New 
lad  all  become,  V  their  own  choice  or  the  neces-  Hampshire  government  were  embarrassed  by  a 
sitjes  of  their  situation,  constituent  parts  of  the  serious  defection  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  This  was  the  first  State,  and  particularly  in  Grafton  County, 
tinion  with  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  was  condi-  Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Connecticut 
tional  on  certain  important  privileges  and  guar-  River  towns  were  from  Connecticut,  and  their 
antees  accorded  to  the  towns  by  the  Massachu-  ideas  of  government  were  naturally  in  accord-, 
setts  General  Court.  The  history  of  the  period  ance  with  their  education  and  experience  in  the 
of  this  union  is  in  a  large  measure  identical  commonwealth  from  which  they  had  emigrated, 
with  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1679  the  The  form  of  government  temporarily  adopted 
Masonian  heirs  succeeded  in  procuring  in  the  by  the  Fifth  Provincial  Congress  was  not  ac- 
home  government  orders  for  the  establishment  ceptable  to  the  majority  of  tlitse  people.  The 
of  a  separate  province  for  these  four  frontier  group  of  towns  which  included  Guntliwait  on 
tovms.  John  Cutt,  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  the  north  and  Lebanon  on  the  south  in  Grafton 
was  the  first  President,  as  the  chief  magistrate  County  organized  themselves  .into  associations 
was  then  styled.  The  four  towns  were  made  a  for  purposes  of  civil  and  military  government, 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  New  England  in  1686.  and  formally  declined  to  recognize  the  new  state 
This  government  under  Dudley  and  Andros  sur-  government  of  New  Hampshire.  Tbe  contcn- 
vived  only  three  years,  From  the  spring  of  tion  of  the  *New  Connecticut"  party,  so  called, 
16851  to  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  i6^j-90  was,  that  upon  the  dissolution  of  political  re- 
the  New  Hampshire  towns  governed  themselves  lations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
m  the  independent  democratic  fashion  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  respect  to  the 
first  period  of  their  history.  A  second  union  territory  in  controversy  between  New  York  and 
with  Massachusetts  Bay  was  then  effected  and  New  Hampshire,  the  towns,  being  the  political 
continued  for  two  years.  In  1692  the  province  units,  and  the  original  source  of  political  author- 
government  by  royaJ  commission  was  re-estah-  ity,  were  invested  with  the  right  to  determine 
lished  and  subsequently  administered  by  appoin-  for  themselves   the  question  whether  to  accord 
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■Ilegiance  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  disputiDK  this  country*     Through  thjg  futile  attempt  bf 

States,  or  whether  to  erect  themselveK  into  an  the   State  to   amend  the   charter  of   Dartmoum 

independent   State.      They  urged  that  inasmuch  College    for    the   purpose    of    reorganizing    the 

aa  the  constitution  of  i?76  had  never  been  sub-  government   of   the   institution,    inviolability   of 

mitled    to    the    people,    or    to    the    towns    for  charters    never    before    enjoyed    was    secured. 


ratification,  and  had  been  accepted  by  a  part  of  Incidentally  the  case  served  to  make  prominent 
'le  towns  only,  it  was  operative  only  upon  such  and  to  bring  into  the  view  of  the  whole  comitn 
s   had   elected   to   ratify   its  provisions.     Their    the    fact    diat    in    Daniel     Webster,    Jeremiah 


argument   was    presented   with    great   skill    and  Mason,   Jeremiah   Smith,   Ichabod   Bartiett,   and 

effectiveness,   and   although  the  movement   ulti-  their   compeers,   there  was   at   the  bar  of   New 

matcly    failed    to    accomplish    its    purpose,    its  Hampshire,   and   on    the   bench   of   her   highest 

sponsors   succeeded    in   making   themselves    felt  court,   a   group   of   jurists   whose   law   learning 

as  a  iKilitioai  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  three  and   forensic   ability  could   not  be  suriiaased  at 

established    States,    and    the    Continental    Con-  that  day  in  the  entire  length  of  the  Union. 

gress,  as  well  as  the  prospective  commonwealth  In   1836  occurred  the  anti-Masonic  uprising, 

'  of  Vermont.  In  i?83  a  new  State  constitution,  which  drifted  into  politics,  and  for  a  time  com- 
modeled  closely  upon  the  Massachusetts  consti-  manded  serious  attention.  The  second  quarter 
tution  of  1780,  was  adopted,  which,  except  as  of  the  19th  century  was  remarkable  for  the 
modified  by  the  amendments  emanating  from  number  of  men  of  New  Hampshire  birth  and 
the  subsequent  conventions  of  1791-2,  i8so,  residence  who  held  commanding  positions  in 
1876,  i88g,  and  igoa,  still  remains  in  force.  In  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  republic  The  names 
1787  a  Federal  convention  formulated  a  con-  of  Webster,  Cass,  Woodbury,  Pierce,  Kendall, 
stitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.  At  Chase,  Hale,  Atherton,  Clifford,  Tuck,  and 
this  critical  time  the  Constitution  became  the  Greeley  constitute  a  conspicuous  part  of  a  long 
organic  law  of  the  new  nation  on  its  ratification  list  that  might  be  enumerated. 
by  New  Hampshire,  the  ninth  State,  in  June  The  years  following  1846  were  marked  by 
1788.  John^  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire  was  the  development  of  a  strong  reform  sentiment 
cnosen  president,  pro  tempore,  of  the  first  ses-  especially  m  the  cause  of  temperance  and  on 
sion  of  the  United  States  Senate  under  the  new  the  slavery  question.  In  case  of  the  former. 
Constitution,  and  to  him  fell  the  honor  of  in-  the  movement  resulted  in  the  prohibitory  law 
forming  Washington  of  his  election  to  the  1855,  which  became  the  accepted  principle  of 
presidency.  In  the  years  immediately  ensu-  liquor  legislation  until  at  length  a  reactionary 
ing  the  Federalist  party  was  evolved  and  was  sentiment  expressed  itself  in  the  license  act  of 
in  political  control  at  an  early  date  in  this  igoj.  The  slavery  movement  found  many 
State,  but  gave  place  to  the  Ant i* Federalists,  earnest  and  devoted  adherents,  intense  and  un- 
then  known  as  Republicans  —  the  Jefferson  compromising  in  their  propaganda.  The  Free- 
party  of  that  day  —  from  1805  to  1812  (both  of  soil  vote  had  already  appeared  in  1841,  and 
these  years  inclusive,)  except  1809,  when  Jere-  continued  to  be  of  more  or  less  importance 
tniah  Smith,  Federalist,  broke  in  upon  the  sue-  until  1856.  Until  1896,  with  the  excepticm  of 
cession  as  Governor.  In  1813,  1814,  and  1815  a  significant,  and  with  many  of  its  participants, 
the  Federalists  were  again  in  control  of  the  permanent  revolt  from  the  Republican  party  tn 
State.  Tn  1816  they  met  with  irretrievable  1872,  political  alignments  had  been  strictly  main- 
defeat,  and  thereafter  the  Jeffersonian  Repub-  tained,  and  political  contests  had  usually  had 
licans  remained  in  power,  excepting  in  the  brief  more  or  less  of  the  hazard  of  uncertainty, 
period  of  a  temporary  reverse  in  1846,  until  The  Free-silver  agitation  of  1896  found  New 
permanently  overthrown  in  1855  by  the  Ameri-  Hampshire  voters  strongly  in  favor  of  the  gold 
can  party,  more  commonly  called  the  •Know-  standard,  and  led  to  many  transfers  of  party 
nothings."  The  earlier  part  of  this  period  was  allegiance.  Since  1856,  the  Republican  party 
one  of  ecclesiastical  agitation.  The  people  of  has  had  control  of  every  department  of  the 
New  Hampshire  had  become  in  the  later  State  government  and  carried  every  State  elec- 
colonial  period  almost  enrirely  Congregational-  tion  except  in  the  years  1871  and  1874. 
ists,  and   that  denomination  had  maintained  its  In    the    constituents  '  of   population,    the   de- 

•ascendency  as  practically  a  state  church  during  scendants  of  the  original  New  England  stock 
a  long  period,  the  town  ministers  tx;ing  called  still  predominate.  From  an  early  date,  however, 
by  the  church,  approved  in  town  meeting  and  there  have  been  at  intervals  important  additions 
supported  by  public  taxation.  Universal ists,  of  Irish  Presbyterians  and  Irish  Catholics. 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Free  Thinkers  had  The  representatives  of  this  race  from  both  its 
now  become  potent  enough  to  assert  themselves  sectarian  branches,  have  been  speedily  assimi- 
effectivetv  in  politics,  and  the  contest  reached  lated  and  are  adepts  at  leadership  in  bnsiness, 
its  culmmation  in  the  so-called  toleration  act  the  professions  and  public  affairs.  The  German 
of  1819,  Hosea  Ballon,  a  New  Hampshire  immigrants  manifest  the  same  assimilative  ten- 
minister,  was  the  founder  of  Universalism  in  dencies.  The  Canadian  French  are  becoming 
its  modem  form,  and  Benj,  Randall,  another  also  an  important  part  of  the  population.  Thw 
minister  of  this  State,  was  the  founder  of  the  adapt  themselves  with  facility  to  trade,  agricul- 
Free  Baptist  denomination.  The  latest  New  ture,  mechanics,  and  as  operatives  in  manufac- 
Hampshire  contribution  to  religious  denomina-  tiirinfr  establishments.  They  are  represented  in 
tionalism  is  Christian  Science,  the  founder  and  all  the  learned  professions,  but  more  numer- 
chief  exponent  of  which  is  a  resident  and  native  ously  in  the  priesthood  and  medicine.  The 
of  this  State.  In  this  year,  1819,  also,  was  de-  activities  and  resources  of  the  State,  reli^oui, 
cided  the  historic  Dartmouth  Collejfe  case,  benevolent,  commeticial.  industrial  _  educational,' 
which  Senator  Lodge  described  as  one  'in  its  and  productive,  as  manifested  in  visible  results, 
effects  more  far-reaching  and  of  more  general  were  never  in  more  satisfactory  adjustmOBt 
interest  than  perhaps  any  other  ever  tnade  in  having  reference  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  di»- 
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tribution  of  burdens   and   benefits   than   to-day;  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad  36  miiei 

and  the  Stale  governmeiU  m  all  its  branches  from  Hartford  and  74  miles  from  New  York  city, 
IS  administered  in  conformity  with  such  prin-         To^ofruf fty._  The  city  lies  on  a  level  sandy. 

Ciples  as  to  command  the  respect  and  approval  pj^in^   bordered   on    the   east   and    west   by   the 

of  the  governed.  A,  S.  Batcbellor,  West  and  Quinnipiak  rivers.     It  has  an  area  of 

Editor  of  State  Papers,  Littleton,  N.  H.  23  square  miles.     "The  Old  Green*  is  a  public 

New   Hampshire   College   of   Agriculture  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  about  which  the 

and  Uectianic  Arts,  opened   in   1867,  at  Dur-  original  settlers   lived,   and   used   at  night  as   a 

ham,   N.   H.     The   courses   offered   include   tlie  corral   for  their   cattle.     It   also   for   years   was 

regular   four  years'  courses   in  agriculture,  me-  the  public  burial  ground.     The   bones  of  thou- 

chanical    and    electrical    engineering,    technical  sands  lie  there  to-day.     Near  the  city  limits  rise 

<hemislry,   and   general   science,   for   completion  East  Rock  and  West  Rock,  360  and  400  feet  in 

of  which  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  conferred;  a  two  '•f'Bbt  respectively,  from  the  summits  of  which 

years'   course    in    agriculture;    and    ten    weeks'  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surroundings  may  be 

winter    courses     in    agriculture    and    dairying,  obtained.     East  Rock,  which  has  been  made  into 

There   is    also   a   preparatory   department ;   and  ^  P^^^-  '^  crowned  at  its  summit  by  a  monument 

the  State  experiment  station  is  connected  with  dedicated  to  the  Conn«ticul  soldiers  and  sailors 

the  college.    Women  are  admitted  to  all  courses,  w™  .«cll  in  the  Civil  War.     The  entire  park  sys- 

but    form    a    small    proportion    of   the    student  "^  '"  New  Haven  embraces  nearly  1,300  acres, 

body.      The   income   of    the    college   is   derived  ~^'^  sewer  system  is   most  complete,   mcludmg 

from  the  Federal  land  grant  of  i86a  and   from  9S  mdes  of  sewer. 

Federal  and  State  appropriations ;   in   igio  the  Streets  and  Aventies.—ChApeX  street,  the  busi- 

total  amounted  to  $i8r,ooo ;  the  students  num-  n^ss  promenade,  extends  in  a  northwesterly  di- 

breed  452   (93  women),  and  the  faculty  35.  lection  throughout  the  length  of  the  city.     The 

...  ,,  TT__._„_    „„  '^u^j  „f  ,1,.  ni„™,„.(,  homes   and   dwelling   houses  are  generally  sur- 

Arc^i-^li^TJvO;  rufi^^mt fonl^'Td"^  — ".^'J.''^'  r^'  -^  many  <,f  them  a're  al- 

miles  br^d,  northwest  of  New  IreUnd.  or  New  r^r.^^^ifi^^.TT/^.K"^  KiT.K  ^^- "  ■'"i 

Mecklenburg  (q.v.).  from  which  it  is  separated  ^S^^lrr'planfe^' we«to"^^^^^^ 

by  Byron  StrwL  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ,8,^  „^^     ^   j^^^  Hillhouse, 

New    HMmony,    Ind.,    town,    m    Posey  ^r  through  his  inflti«ice  and  example.      Early 

County;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the  I  111-  residents  laid  out  the  city  with  four  streets  run- 

WIS  Central   railroad;  about  25  miles   in  direct  nj„g  nga^lv  north   and   south   and   four   streets 

line  northwest   of   Evansville.    The   first  settle-  runtng  east  and  west,  thus  dividing  the  city  into 

ment  was  made  by  a  German  community  called  nine  squares  each  a  quarter  mile  long,  the  cen- 

Harmonists    (q.v.),    in    1815.    In    1824   Robert  tra!  block  being  a  public  square,  and  roadways 

Owen   purchased   the   village    and   domain   and  were   built   as   various   angles,   with   'The   Old 

the  Harmonists  returned  to  Pennsylvania.     The  Green"  as  a  common  centre.   In  igo3  there  were 

next    year    Owen    esUblished     a     ^Preliminary  2^5  miles   of   E^ircets  and  avenues,  of  which  QO 

Society"   and   issued  a  general   invitation  to  all  niiles  were  paved. 

*the  industrious  and  well  disposed  of  all  prominent  Bui7rfw«.— Here  is  the  seat  of 
(lations*  to  join  the  new  community  which  was  Yale  University  (q.v.),  with  its  numerous  halls. 
to  be  governed  and  conducted  on  new  plans,  dormitories,  schools  and  special  buildings  which 
All  goods  were  to  be  held  in  common,  but  their  are  celebrated  in  educational  and  historical  an- 
use  was  regulated  by  age;  «moral  lectures*  were  nals.  The  Yale  Campus,  which  lies  directly 
to  replace  religious  worship;  the  young  Were  west  of  •The  Old  &een.»  is  a  rectangle  COO- 
to  be  educated  by  trained  teachers,  and  this  ed-  tairing  two  city  blocks.  A  series  of  college 
ucation  was  to  begin  when  the  children  were  buildings  form  an  enclosed  court  about  the 
two  years  of  age.  The  whole  experiment  campus.  Two  of  these  btiildings,  Vanderbilt 
proved  a  failure;  those  who  accepted  the  invi-  and  Osbom  Halls,  are  among  the  chief  archi- 
tation  were  not  all  "well  disposed*  and  many  teaural  attractions  of  the  dty,  though  Woolsey 
were  far  from  "industrious.*  In  1826  Owen  Halt  is  the  most  beautiful  o!  all  the  university 
assumed  control  of  the  community  and  estab-  buildings.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and 
lished  order;  but  in  a  few  months  dissensions  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine,  area  little 
arose,  three  communities  were  formed  of  the  removed  from  the  campus.  The  Hopkins  Gram- 
original  one,  and  soon  after  the  'community  mar  School,  founded  in  1660,  is  also  located 
idea"  was  abandoned.  One  of  the  leaders,  Wil-  here.  Other  buildings  and  institutions  are  the 
liam  Madurc,  purchased  part  of  the  land  and  State  Normal  School;  the  Boardman  Manual 
established  an  mdustriai  school  which  also  was  Training  School;  the  HiUhouse  Hi^h  School; 
a  failure.  The  free  library  of  the  Working-  New  Haven  Hospital;  Grace  Hospital;  Saint 
men's  Institute,  established  in  1638.  is  in  a  most  Francis  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum ;  the 
flourishiag  condition  and  contains  about  i6,oca  Public  Library,  containing  6ox)00  volumes;  New 
volumes.  The  town  has  some  manufacturing  Haven  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Young  Men's 
establishments,  chief  of  which  are  Hour  and  Institute.  Here  are  also  the  archives  and  li- ' 
lumber  mills  and  brick  works.  Pop.  (est.)  braries  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  So- 
1.300.  ciety  and  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

New  HaTcn,  Conn.,  city  and  countjr-seat  Churches  and  Sehools.—  'Stw  Haven  has  70 
of  New  Haven  County,  and  the  largest  city  in  churches,  some  of  which  were  built  as  early  as 
the  State.  It  is  popularly  called  'the  City  of  1800.  In  the  old  burying  ground  in  Orove  street 
Elms"  from  the  magnificent  elm  trees  planted  are  the  graves  of  Noah  Webster,  Theodore  Win- 
there  over  100  years  ago.  New  Haven  lies  at  throp,  Eli  Whitney,  F,  B.  Morse  and  other  celeb- 
the  head  of  New  Haven  Bay,  four  miles  distant  rities.  The  churches  are  divided  among  the  fol- 
from  Ixing  Island   Sound,    It  is  on  the  New  lowing    denominations:       Congregational.     17: 
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Uethodist  Episcopal,  14;  Protestant  Episcopal,  a  company  ol  Puritans  chiefly  from  tendon  un- 
12;  Roman  Catholic,  9;  Baptist,  7;  Lutheran,  4;  der  Theophilus  Eaton,  their  first  governor,  and 
Jewish,  4;  and  Universalist,  Unitarian,  and  the  Rev,  John  Davenport.  It  was  a  distinct:  col- 
others.  There  are  40  public  school  bnildings  in  ony  until  1660,  when  after  a  protracted  struggle 
the  city,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  20,000.  The  it  was  united  with  Connecticut  under  the  charter 
school  system  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $380,000  of  1662.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784. 
annually.  In  its  earliest  days  New  Haven  was  called  Quin- 
Trade  and  Commerce. —  New  Haven  up  to  nipiak  by  the  Indians.  It  was  also  called  Rood- 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  was  an  important  enberg  by  some  of  the  early  colonists.  The  In- 
ship-building  centre,  but  this  industry  has  grad-  dian  cliief  Momanguin  sold  a  large  tract  of  land 
nally  diminished.  Ship-building  interests  were  here  to  the  London  company,  receiving  in  re- 
seriously  crippled  by  the  Embargo  (q.v.)  and  turn  an  assortment  of  coats,  hatiJiets,  spoons  and 
the  War  of  1812.  There  is  an  excellent  natural  knives.  _  Treaties  were  signed  by  both  parties, 
harbor  here  which  has  be:n  improved  and  en-  the  Indians  agreeing  not  to  'terrify,  disturb  or 
Urged  at  Slate  and  Federal  expense.  New  mjure'  the  settlers,  who  in  turn  promised  to 
Haven  has  two  lines  of  steamships  to  New  protect  the  Indians,  and  allow  them  (o  hunt  in 
York  and  is  the  commercial  and  distributing  portions  of  the  ceded  territory.  Another  tract 
centre  for  a  large  section  of  the  State.  In  man-  10  miles  wide  by  12  miles  long  was  purchased 
ufacturing  New  Haven  ranks  first  among  Con-  six  months  later,  and  in  June  1639  a  fundamental 
necticut  cities,  and  has  many  and  varied  Indus-  and  written  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  set- 
tries,  including  clocks,  watches,  hardware,  fire-  tiers.  The  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  office 
arms,  ammunition,  wagons,  carriages,  engines  was  strictly  limited  to  church  members.  In  both 
and  boilers,  automobiles,  rubber  goods,  wearing  civil  and  church  affairs  the  Bible  was  the  only 
apparel,  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  canneries  recognized  law. 
and  packing  houses,     Tlie  headquarters  and  re-  Theophilus   Eaton,  the  first  governor  of  the 

Kir   shops   of  the   New   York,    New   Haven   &  New  Haven  Colony,  was  re-ekcted  and  retained 

irtford    railroad    are   also   located   here.     Ac-  the  office  until  his  death  in   1658.     The  city  of 

cording  to  the   last  census,   New   Haven  indus-  New  Haven  was  mcorpornted  in  1784  and  Ruger 

tries  represent  a  capital  of  $30,464,000,  with  an  Sherman  was  its  first  mayor.    He  was  mayor 

annual  production  valued  at  $40,762,000^       Over  and  United  States  Senator  when  he  died.     The 

30,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  1  joo  fac-  boundary  of  the  Connecticut  Independent  Colony 

tories  of  the  city  and  over  f  12,000,000  are  an-  under  its  charter  of   1662  embraced   the   towns 

nually   paid   in   wages.     The   city   has    a   dozen  of   Milford,    Stamford,   Guilford   and   Branford 

national   banks,  and  numerous  trust  companies,  known  as  the  'New  Haven  Colony,*  and  in  166.S 

sUte  banks,  savings  banks  and  buildii^s  and  tne  New  Haven  towns  submitted  to  the  Con- 

losD  companies.  nedicut  charter.    In  1701.  New  Haven  was  made 

r:™«.«.H— (      XV.   ,J.„  rT,n!-.,;„, :  ;„.i  *  JO'"'  capital  with  Hartford,  and  remained  as 

Government— Tht  city  mamlam?  municjpnl  ju^h  until  1874.  Yale  College  was  removed 
government  mider  a  special  charter  of  .897.  f^om  Saybrook  to  its  present  site  in  171;  ThS 
which  controls  all  municipal  affairs  mcud.ng  the  tow„  ^^^  captured  /  Jul,  1779  by  a  British 
old  school  district  of  New  Haven;  but  the  i3lh  force  under  Gens,  Tryon  and  Garth  after  a 
ward  of  New  Haven,  Westville,  15  independent  sharp  skirmish.  In  this  engagement  the  Ameri- 
of  the  city  in  the  management  of  its  schools,  A  cans  lost  ag  killed  and  17  wounded,  wUle  the 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  is  the  city's  British  loss  was  70  killed  and  40  wounded, 
chief  executive,  and  he  has  the  power  to  appoint  After  its  incorporation  as  a  city  New  Haven 
a  majori^  of  the  municipal  administrative  began  to  make  rapid  strides.  Steamboat  corn- 
officers.  The  city  affairs  are  administered  by  mnnication  was  opened  with  New  York  in  1815, 
a  board  of  aldermen  of  31  members,  which  ap-  ""«  the  first  railroad  entered  the  town  in  i8i39. 
points  the  assistant  city  clerk.  The  sheriff,  city  Population.— la  1800  New  Haven  had  a.  pop- 
treasurer,  collector  of  taxes,  city  clerk  and  ulation  of  4.049;  (1850)  20,345;  (1870)  50,840; 
comptroller  are  elected  every  two  years  by:  (1880)  62,882;  (1890)  81,298;  (1900)  loSflZ?, 
popular  vote.  The  board  of  selectmen  consists  including  30,000  of  foreign  birth  and  aJSoo  of 
of  seven  members  elected  for  the  purpose  of  negro  descent.  The  population  in  1910  was 
admitting    electors    to    the    voting    privilege,  i33'6o3. 

The    administration    of    the    school    district    is  flift/iogrof  Ay.— Atwater,  'History  of  the  City 

in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Education  of  nine  of  New  Haven'    (1887);  Barber,  'History  and 

members,  appointed  by  the  mayor.     The  firt  and  Antiquities   of   New   Haven'    (1870);    Bartlett, 

pohce  departments  of  the  municipality  are  man-  'Historical  Sketches  of  New  Haven'    UW)! 

aged  by   Boards  of  Commissioners,  the   latter  Umbert,     'History    of    the  , Colony    of    New 

bi-partisan.     The   central   clearing  house   is  the  Haven     {1838)  ;  Levermore,  'Republic  of  New 

Board  of  Finance,  which  fixes  the  rate  of  uxa-  Haven'  (1886) ;  and  'Papers  of  the  New  Haven 

tion  and  makes  the  appropriations.  Colony  Historical  Society'   (iK^ipof). 

Municipal  Fitumces. — The  assessed  valuation  _,.       ,_,     ,,       N-  ",  Osbokn, 

of    real    and    personal    property    in    loro   was  EdUor  <The  Nna  Haven  Reeuter> 

$126,889,936^    including    exemptions.    Tlie    pro-  New   Haven   Colony.     See   New   Hate>i, 

vided  debt  of  the  citv  amounted  to  $,-\.873.4^o.  CoNN. 

The  city  expends  each  year  for  mainteiiance  and  New    Hebrides.    Reb'rl-d*z,    a    group    of 

general  expenses  $1,415,000;  of  which  the  largest  islands  in  the   South   Pacific,  east  of  Australia, 

item  is  $38tV»o  for  schools;  police  department,  extending   from   lat.    13°   to   20°    S..   and   froir 

$190,000;   fire  department,  $r5aooo ;   interest  on  Ion.   165     to   170°   E.;   area,  about  4900  square 

pro\ided  debt,  $140,000;  street  cleaning,  $90,000;  miles.     The    largest    ones    are    Mallicoilo.    and 

lighting,  $8o.oaa ;  charity.  $75,000.  Eapiritu    Santo    (q.v,).     Tanna    has    an    active 

History.— tirw  Haven  was  settled  in  1638  by  volcano;  and  in  cdnseqaence  probably  of  toI- 
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canic  action,  Aurora,  one  of  the  most  fertile,  tain,  to  the  Delaware  River  at  the  Delaware 
sank  out  of  sight  in  1871.  Some  of  the  group  Water  Gap.  At  High  Point,  near  the  northern- 
arc  of  coral  formation.  They  are  all  wooded  most  point  of  the  State,  it  is  1,804  f^et  high, 
and  hilly;  ebony  and  sandalwood  being  ob-  which  is  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  State. 
tained;  their  chief  products  are  yams,  bananas.  The  Kittatinny  Valley,  10  to  13  miles  wide, 
cocoanuts,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  chief  ani-  is  shut  in  by  the  Kittatinny  Mountain  on 
mal  is  a  small  pig,  not  larger  when  full-grown  the  northwest  and  by  the  Highlands  on  the 
than  a  rabbit  The  native  inhabitants,  belonging  southeast  It  is  characterized  by  high,  rolling 
to  the  Papuan  race,  are  in  general  degraded  and  hills  and  minor  valleys,  pleasing  landscapes,  ana 
very  ferocious,  except  on  Aneityum,  where  there  beautiful  farming  country.  This  valley  is  con- 
are  Christian  missions,  and  where  the  majority  tinuous,  on  the  northeast,  with  the  valley  of 
of  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write.  These  Orange  County  in  New  York,  and  to  the  south- 
islands,  according  to  the  Anglo-French  conven-  west  stretches  away  into  the  great  Cumber- 
tion  of  1887,  are  under  the  control  of  a  mixed  land  Valley  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  conti- 
commission  of  Frendi  and  British  naval  officers,  nent. 

The   population   is   decreasing;   in    iftio  it  was  The  Highlands  cross  New  Jersey  in  a  gen- 

le^s  than  50,000,  cral  north-northeast  and  south-southwest  direc- 

Ncw   Iberia,   i-be'ri-9,    La.,   town,    parish-  tion.   The  surface  of  this  lonc  is  hilly-mouatain- 

seat  of  Iberia  Parish,  on  the  Bayou  Teche,  and  ous,  and  is  made  up  of  several  parallel  ridges,  sep- 

on    the    Southern    Pacific    railroad ;    about    100  arated  by  deep  and  generally  narrow  valleys.   The 

miles  in  direct  hne  west  of  New  Orleans.    A  latter  are  like  the  Kittatinny  Valley— smooth  — 

short  railroad  extends  to  Avery  Island,  where  and   arc  largely   cleared  and   in    farms.     The 

there  is  a  valuable  salt-mine.    It  is  in  a  fertile  mountain    ranges    are    remarkably    uniform    in 

agricultural  section,  in  which  the  chief  product's  height    This  division  may  be  considered  as  a 

are  the  pepper,  from  which  tabasco  sauce  is  seaward-sloping  table-land,  whose  northwest  side 

made,  cotton,  sugarcane,  com,  rice,  vegetables,  has  an  elevation  of  ifioa  to  1,500  feet  above  the 

and    berries.    It    has    considerable   manufactur-  ocean  and  its  southeastern  side  600  to  goo  feet 

ing;   some   of  the  industrial  establishments  are  above  the  sea.     In  the  northern  part  there  are 

machiac-shops,  a  knitting-mill,  ship-yards,  foun-  several    lakes   elevated   amid   the  mountains  — 

dries,  wagons,  brick  works,  soap  factories,  cot-  Hopatcong,     Greenwood,     Macopin,     Splitrock, 

tonseed-oil  mills,  factories  for  different  lumber  Green,  Wawayanda,  and  Budd's  bemg  the  more 

products,  and  tabasco  sauce  factory.    The  town  important   of   tliese   natural    upland    sheets    of 

IS  in  a  flection  of  the  State  mentioned  by  Long-  water. 

fellow  in  'Evangeline.'  It  has  a  government  Th«  Red  Sandstone  Plain  or  Triassic  Area, 
building,  a  city-hall,  and  a  large  public  market  also  called  the  Piedmont  plain,  is  bounded  on 
Its  educational  institutions  are  the  public  ^nd  its  northern  bortler  by  the  Highlands.  On  the 
pari^  schools  (or  white  and  colored  children,  southeast,  this  third  great  topographic  zone 
a  high  school,  ajid  a  public  high  school  library,  merges  into  the  days  and  marls  of  the  coastal 
The  city  owns  and  operates  the  electric-light  plain.  It  is  67  mile^  long  and  30  miles 
plant  and  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (l6go)  3,447;  wide  at  the  Delaware  River.  The  trap- 
(1930)  6,815;  (1910)  7MS-  rpck  ridges,  known  as  Palisades,  Watchung, 
New  Ireland.  See  New  Mecklenburg.  Sourland,  Cushetunk  and  other  nwuntain 
n'^n  «"»!.  ,j<,  £.  n  U1IK.AULCDUH,.  fangcs,  nse  abruptly  above  the  general  level  of 
New  JersM,  the  'Garden  State,*  and  one  the  sandstone  plain.  They  arf  generally  for- 
of  the  original  13,  adopted  the  Federal  Consti-  ejted,  whersas  the  sandstone  country  is  nearly 
tulion,  by  unanimous  vote,  in  convention  18  Dec  cleared  and  in  farms.  These  mountain*  rise 
J787.  The  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  400  to  goo  feel  above  sea-level.  The  drainage 
east  by  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  _is  largely  \fy  the  Hackensack,  Passaic,  and  Rari- 
the  south  and  west  by  Delaware  and  Fennsyl-  tan  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
vania.  Of  the  487  miles  of  total  frontier,  only  The  fourth  zone,  known  as  the  coastal  plain, 
48  miles  are  defined  by  natural  boundaries.  Cap-  includes  ali  the  country  southeast  of  the  Trias- 
ital,  Trenton.  Area,  8,224  square  miles,  of  sic  sandstone  area  and  borders  the  oceaa.  This 
which  710  square  miles  is  water  surface.  The  zone  is  about  100  miles  long  from  Sandy 
extreme  length  of  the  State  is  166  miles,  the  Hook  to  Salem  City,  and  is  10  to  ao  miles 
narrowest  portion  being  33'^  miles.  Pop.  (1910)  wide.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  part,  but  with 
2.537,167-  gentle  slopes,  except  where  some  of  the  streams 
Topography  and  Geology.— The  topographic  have  cut  their  way  through  its  earthy  beds  and 
features  and  geological  structure  of  the  Stale  formed  steep-sided  stream  valleys.  Tli*  Nave- 
are  intimately  related  and  are  explanatory  of  sink  Highlands  and  the  Mount  Pleasant  Hills 
the_  surface  conditions.  New  Jersey  is  charac-  are  the  highest  lands  in  this  zone.  The  drainage 
terired  as  being  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  is  by  many  tributaries  westward  into  the  Dela- 
continent  and  is  divided  into  four  topographic  ware,  and  by  the  Atlantic  coast  streams  into 
zones:  (i)  Appalachian,  including  the  Kilta-  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  northwestern  part 
tinny  UounUin  and  Valley.  (2)  Highlands.  (3)  of  this  zone  there  are  clay  beds  and  greensand 
Bed  sandstone  or  Triassic  area.  (4)  Coastal  marls,  which  make  the  outcrop  on  the  surface  in 
plain.  _  ^  places ;  on  the  southeast  there  are  sands,  clays, 
The  Appalachian  zone  includes  the  Kitta-  and  gravels,  and  fringing  the  sea  a  narrow' 
tinny  or  Blue  Mgunuin  and  the  Kittatinny  Val-  range  of  sand  hills  or  coastal  dunes.  Williin 
ley,  occupying  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  the  coastal  plain  lie  the  "Pines,"  a  wooded  area 
State.  This  range  is  level-topped,  narrow,  rough,  of  so  great  an  extent  as  to  contribute  largely 
rocky  and  heavily  wooded.  It  extends  across  to  the  forest  acreage  of  New  Jersey.  In  tots 
New  Jersey  from  the  New  York  State  line,  of  10  acres  and  over,  there  are  3,070,000  acres 
where  it  is  known  as  tbe  Shawangunk  Moun-  of  woodland,  with  only  ofloofioo  acres  of  im- 
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proved  land  in  fanns.    The  famous  s«a-side  re-  triet.    The  greensand  marl,  dog  in  shallow  pits 

sorts  of  the  State  fringe  the  coastal  plain.  generally,  and  in  numberless  localities,  has  bad 

As  set  forth  by  Professor  John  C.  Smacfc,  a  wide  use  locally  as  a  fertiliser. 
the  geologic  structure  of  New  Jersey  is  so  The  fomtations  of  the  coastal  plain  zone,  later 
related  to  the  topography  that  observations  con-  than  the  cretaceous  beds,  are  greensand  marls 
cerning  the  physical  features  give  a  satisfactory  of  the  Eocene,  clays  and  sands  of  the  Miocene, 
clue  to  such  structure.  All  of  the  larger  geo~  and  the  clays,  sands,  and  gravels  of  the  post- 
logical  formations  of  the  United  States,  except  Tertiary.  They  are  recognized  in  a  fourfold 
coal,  occur  in  parallel  zones,  as  has  been  indi-  division,  and  are  known  as  Beacon  Hill, 
cated.  These  forniations  extend  from  north-  Bridgeton,  Pensaukcn,  and  Cape  May  forma- 
east  to  southwest,  and  a  section  line  across  the  tions.  Clays  and  sands  for  brick,  terra-cotta. 
Stale  from  Fort  Jervis  southeast  to  the  ocean  and  potlery,  marls  for  fertilizer,  glass  sands,  and 
crosses  them  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  gravel  for  road-building  are  dug  in  these  for- 
trend.      The    oldest    geological     formations    in  mations. 

the  State  are  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  High-  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  there  arc 

lands.      Granite,   gneisses,   and   other   crystalline  surface   formations   of    glacial   epochs,   and   the 

schistose  rocks  and   beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  terminal  moraine  of  the  last  glacial  ice  is  traced 

make   up   the   mass   of   these   mountain   ranges,  from  Perth   Amboy  by   Morristown  and  Hack- 

These  rocks  are  generally  much  tilted  in  posi-  ettstown  to   Belvidere  on  the  I>elaware. 

tion,  almost  on  edge,  and  are  also  much  faulted  Alluvial   deposits   of  recent  time  are  recog- 

They  strike  northeast  and  southwest  and  dip  to  nized    in    the    river    valleys    and    in    the    tidal 

the  southeast  or  northwest.    The  iron  ores  and  marshes  and  in  some  of  the  fresh-water  swamps, 

zinc    ores   which    are   mined    in   the    State   are  Economic    Geology—To    the    early    settlers 

found  in  these  formations.     The  granitCj  gneiss,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  was  well  known, 

and  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  used  in  build-  Before  the  Revolution,  copper,  "bog*  iron,  brick 

ias,  are  also  from  these  Highland  formations.  clay,   and   glass   sand    were   exploited.      At   the 

The  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  found  in  the  valleys  present  time,  the  copper  ores  are  not  worked, 
included  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  Killatiitny  owing  to  their  low  grade.  Copper  is  distrib- 
Valley  and  Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  in  the  uted  throughout  the  red  sandstone  zone.  Of 
Green  Pond  and  Copperas  Mountains,  Cam-  the  iron-mining  industry,  the  magnetic  iron 
brian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  arc  represented,  ores  form  the  basis.  In  1908  the  production  of 
and  the  rocks  are  limestones,  slates,  sandstones,  pig  iron  amounted  to  225, 3?z  long  tons,  valued 
and  silicious  conglomerates.  The  magnesian  at  $3,3?o,ooo.  In  1908  there  were  17  blast  fur- 
limestones  and  the  slates  constitute  wide  belts  naces  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  three  were  in 
in  the  Kittatinny  Valley,  the  Musconctcong,  Po-  blast  and  eight  out. 

hatcong,  Pequest,  and  other  valleys.    The  Kit-  The  yearly  output  of  zinc  amounts  to  about 

tatinny   Mountain   mass   consists   of  sandstones  200,000    tons,    ores    being    red    oxide,    silicate, 

and  conglomerates  of  the  Oneida  and  the  Me-  and  franklinite.     The  zinc  deposits  of  Ogdens- 

dina  epochs  of  the  Silurian  age.    In  the  valley  burg  and  Franklin  Furnace  in  Sussex  County 

of  the  Upper  Delaware,  west  of  this  mountain,  are  the  most  famous,  although  other  localities 

there  are  narrow  belts  of  waterlime.  Lower  Hel-  where  zinc  blende  occurs  have  been  exploited, 

derberg,    and    Upper    HeWerberg,    fossiliferous  but  have  not  been  developed  into  mines.    Lead 

limestones,  with  Marcellus  shale  as  the  highest  in  the  form  of  galena  has  been  mined  in  Sus- 

member  of  the  Devonian  within  the  State.   The  sex     County.       Arsenical     and     nickeliferous 

Green  Pond  Mountain  rocks  also  have  been  re-  pyrites   also   occur.     Graphite    is   disseminated 

ferred   to  the   Oneida  horizon.     The   limestones  widely  in  the  crystalline  schistose  rocks  of  the 

and  slates  are  the  formations  on  which  the  rk;h  Highlands.     Molybdenum     occurs    in    form    ol 

wheat   lands  of  Warren   County  pnd  the  dairy,  molybdic   sulphide   at  the   Ogden   mines   and  at 

farms  of  Sussex  are  situated.     Stone  for  build-  the    Hude    mine,    Sussex    County,    hut    is    not 

ing,   slate   for   roofing   and   (lagging   stone,   and  worked.     Barile  has  been  found  in  quantity  tor 

limestone  for  lime  and  cement,  are  quarried  in  mining  near  Newton,   Sussex  County,  and  at 

the  Palaozoic  areas.    Copper,  lead,  and  zinc  ores,  Hopewell,  Mercer  County. 

and    barite,    limonite,    or    brown    hematite,    and  Clays    are    found    throughout    New    Jersey. 

glass  sand  have  been  worked  in  many  localities.  TTiere   are   numerous   beds   of  fire-clay,    stone- 

The  red  shales  and  sandstones  and  the  in-  ware  or  potter's  clay,  and  clay  used  in  the  man- 
eluded  trap-rocks  of  the  northern-central  part  ufacture  of  paper,  terra-cotta,  pipes,  and  bricks, 
of  the  State  are  referred  to  the  Jura-trias  of  The  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  River 
Mesozoic  time.  The  sandstone  beds  dip  in  gen-  produces,  for  its  own  establishments  and  more 
eral  toward  the  northwest,  at  a  low  angle  of  distant  points,  a  vast  tonnage  oi  fire  and  ware 
inclination  in  the  sandstone.  The  erupted  trap-  clay.  The  large  openings  are  near  Woodbridge, 
rocks  form  long  ranges  of  steep-sloping  hills  or  Perth  Amboy,  Sand  Hills.  South  Amboy,  Sayre- 
mountains,  often  crcscentic  in  form.  A  great  ville,  and  Cheesequake.  Clays  for  ware  and  for 
deal  of  excellent  sandstone  for  building  and  terra-cotta  arc  obtained  at  various  points,  no- 
stone  for  road-making  is  quarried  in  this  for-  tably  near  Trenton  and  at  Palmyra.  Fire-clays 
mation.  Copper  ores  occur  in  the  sandstone  are  found  along  the  line  of  the  New  Jersey 
near  the  trap-rock  or  at  their  junction.  Barite  Southern  Railroad,  large  works  being  located 
also  has  been  mined  in  the  sandstone  at  one  at  Winslow. 
locality'  Brick-earth,  or  brick-clay,  is  found  m  thick 

The  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  State  include  the  beds  along  the  Rarilan  River  and  Raritan  Bay, 

clay  district  of  Middlesex  County  and  the  green-  along  the  Delaware,   on   the  Hackensack,  and 

sand  marl  developed  in  Mormoulh  County,  and  there  are  very  large  brickyards  on  these  navig- 

.u „...u .    ..,   S3,p^    County.     A    large  able  tidal   waters,   which  make  a  large  part  of 

■•-  -11  the  Raritan  clay  dis-  the  brick  used  in  structtral  work  in  New  York 
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and  Philadelphia.  Fire-saiiil,  kaolin,  and  feld- 
spar, as  well  as  tire-clay,  are  also  dug  exten- 
sively in  the  Raritan  clay  district  and  put  into 
tire-brick.  In  1908  the  value  of  the  clay  prod- 
ucts of  the  state  amounted  to  $I2,'3I3,696.  Brick 
and  tile  was  valued  at  $6^3,705  acid  pottery 
at  *5.5M9,99I- 

Of  building;  stone,  granite  has  been  quar- 
ried at  Charlottenburg  in  Morris  County,  and 
Pochuck  Mountain,  in  Sussex  County,  Gneisses, 
for  heavybridge  work,  are  quarried  at  Dover. 
Sandstone  quarries  at  Avondale,  Newark,  Pater- 
son,  Little  Falls,  Haledon,  Stockton,  and 
Greensburg,  or  Wilburtha.  produce  brownstone 
for  cut  work,  while  tra^-rock,  widely  distribu- 
ted and  accessible  to  railroads  and  canals,  has 
been  most  successfully  used  on  State  roads. 

The  marbles  of  the  State  are  not  at  present 
worked,  while  slate  for  roofing  has  been  quar- 
ried at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  at  New- 
ton and  Lafayette  in  Sussex  County.  Flaggin^- 
tlone  quarries  are  opened  near  Deckertown,  in 
Sussex  County ;  at  Milford,  on  the  Delaware, 
and  at  Woodsville  in  Mercer  County.  Port- 
land cement  is  one  of  the  important  industries 

Agricultural  Interests. — The  staple  crops  pro- 
duced in  New  Jersey  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
buckwheat,  hay,  white  and  sweet  potatoes.  The 
values  of  these  products  for  1909  were  as  fol- 
lows: corn,  S6,733,ooo;  winter  wheat,  $2,146,000; 
rye,  $1,018,000;  oats,  %76%fXXi\  buckwheat,  $209,- 
000;  bay,  to.oog.ooo;  potatoes,  $5,90^000.  Of 
animals  there  are  horses,  mules,  milch  cows. 
Other  cattle  and  sheep.  Horses  are  estimated 
to  be  valued  at  $8,000,000,  mules  $750,000,  milch 
cows  $9,000,000,  other  cattle  $1,275,000,  sheep 
$300,000.  The  wool  clipped  in  1909  was  about 
176,000  pounds.  The  acreage  under  cultivation 
for  1909  is  given  as  follows :  corn,  290,000  acres  ; 
winter  wheat,  110,000  acres;  oats,  60,000  acres; 
rye,  79,000  acres;  buckwheat,  13,000  acres;  hay, 
437,000  acres ;  potatoes,  80,000  acres. 

Possessing  a  great  diversity  of  soils,  and  a 
■omewhat  notable  variation  in  temperature,  New 
Jersey  has  ever  occupied  a  distinctive  position 
as    as    agricultural    community.      The    average 

?«ar]y  temperature  ranges  from  49.6*  in  the 
{inlands  to  530"  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
average  annual  precipitation,  including  melted 
snow,  is  47.18  inches  in  the  Highlands,  and 
45.93  inches  on  the  sea  coast  Aside  from  the 
staple  crops,  above  mentioned,  the  fruits  of  the 
State  have  a  large  sale  in  the  nearby  markets 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Peaches  and 
apples  are  extensively  grown  in  the  northern 
and  northwestern  portions  of  the  State,  while 
pears  are  cultivated  in  the  midland  counties. 
These  fruits  are  common,  however,  in  all  sec- 
tions. The  southern  counties  produce  targe 
acreages  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and  black* 
(berries,  while  cranberries  are  a  staple  product 
ff  boggy  areas  in  Burlington  and  Ocean  coun- 
ties. Grapes  are  grown  extensively  in  the 
southern  section  of  New  Jersey,  while  plums, 
cherries,  and  currants  are  common  in  all  sec- 
tions. Huckleberries  are  of  spontaneous  growth 
and  are  gathered  in  large  quantities.  In  truck 
fanning,  watermelons  and  eantalotifies,  the 
Hackensack  variety  of  the  latter  competing  with 
the  Colorado  product,  are  grown  on  the  large 
plantations  and  small  farnis  near  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  Market  gardening,  owing 
the    reasonable   price    of    land,    and    '"' — 


stone-road  system,  and  quick,  cheap,  and  safe 
transportation  by  rail  and  boat,  is  a  profitable 
industry  in  New  Jersey,  more  particularly  io 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Commercial  flori- 
culture gives  to  the  State  a  preeminence.  Dairy- 
ing is  largely  confined  to  the  northern,  central, 
and  southwestern  portions  of  the  State.  The 
poultry  farms  of  New  Jersey  are  near  the  mar- 
kets of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  forest 
lands,  including  stump  and  brush  lands  to  mer- 
chantable timber,  of  the  Stale  occupy  about 
2,000,000  acres ;  the  cleared  farm  land  about  the 
same  acreage;  1,200,000  acres  of  forest  land  is 
coniferous,  pitch  pine  on  the  uplands  and  white 
cedar  in  the  swamps.  This  is  the  region  known 
as  the  "Pines"  extending  from  Lake  wood  on 
the  north  to  Cape  May  County  on  the  south, 
and  embracing  a  number  of  health  resorts.  The 
northeastern  Highlands,  with  210,000  acres,  the 
Kittatinny  Mountain  with  58,000  acres,  the 
Palisade  Mountain  with  11,000,  are  the  remain- 
ing large  forest  areas.  The  forest  products  are 
worth  about  $4,000,000  annually.  Owing  to  a 
lack  of  interest  and  knowledge,  an  inherited 
desire  to  denude  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
almost  constant  fires  during  dry  seasons,  the 
forests  of  New  Jersey  have  been  neglected  and 
rendered  unproductive  to  the  last  degree.  Dur- 
ing the  colonial  period,  forest  lands  were  not 
only  of  a  relative  but  actually  of  a  greater  valt« 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  State  renders  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  great  assistance  to  agricul- 
tural interests  by  the  media  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege located  in  New  Brunswick,  experiment  sta- 
tions, a  board  of  agriculture,  grange  and  horti- 
cultural society.  Reports,  institutes,  and  lectures 
are  the  means  of  disseminating  information. 

Manufactures. —  The  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  New  Jersey  are  located  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Newark  alone 
it  is  claimed  there  are  made  a  wider  variety  of 
articles  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  Newark  is  famous  for  leather,  jewelry, 
hatSj  and  celluloid,  Paterson  for  silks  and  loco- 
motives, Passaic  for  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
Jersey  City  for  tobacco  products  and  soap, 
Trenton  for  pottery  of  all  grades,  structural 
steel  and  iron  and  rubber  goods,  Camden  for 
shipbuilding  and  chemicals,  Elizabeth  for  sew- 
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ing  machines  and  shipbuilding.  New  Bruns- 
wick for  hosiery,  Perth  Amboy  and  its  vicinity 
for  bricks  and  terra-cotia,  Bridgeton,  Millville, 
Vineland  and  smaller  towns  for  glass.  There 
are  approximately  200.000  wage-earners  In  New 
Jersey,  and  the  annual  product  of  their  labor  if 
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about  $400jOOO/xx>.     From  reports  obtained  for  the  Deaf  at  Trenton,  the  latter  being  under  tke 

igoo,  the  data  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  These 

b  presented  is  round  figures  as  to  the  u  great  institutions  are  under  the  administration  of  scp- 

industries  of  New  Jersey.  arate  boards  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 

Of  the  other  industries,  outside  those  of  aa  State.  New  Jersey  has  not  yet  adopted  the  plan 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  character,  the  of  a  general  board  of  supervision  or  control 
oyster  and  fish  industry  is  most  conspicuous.  In  matters  of  education,  the  State  sustains  a 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  River  to  Sandy  Normal  and  Model  School  at  Trenton,  the  Far- 
Hook,  from  Bamegat  Bay  to  Cape  May  and  num  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly,  Manual 
thence  in  Delaware  Bay  to  Salem,  are  about  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
15,000  acres  of  productive  oyster  beds.  From  Youth  at  Bordentown,  agricultural  college  and 
the  famous  Maurice  River  oyster  beds  alone  experiment  station,  and  teachers'  institutes  and 
$2,275^00  worth  of  these  bivalves  were  shipped,  libraries.  Other  functions  assumed  by  the  State 
exceeding  in  value  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State,  are  the  preservation  of  fish,  game  and  oysters, 
From  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Delaware  Bay,  the  care  of  the  lives  of  employees  in  factories 
vast  quantities  of  clams,  and  fish  of  many  kinds  and  workshops,  an  extensive  geological  survey, 
are  sent  to  nearby  markets.  Shad  and  sturgeon,  the  preservation  of  historic  sites,  of  the  Pali- 
Ihe  latter  furnishing  caviare,  are  caught  in  Dela-  sades  of  the  Hudson  River  and  of  public  docu- 
ware  Bay  and  river.  ments,  the   removal   of  children  from  such  im- 

Transportalion. —  There  are  in  New  Jersey  proper  influences  as  poor-houses,  the  prospective 
about  3,300  miles  of  railroad,  with  about  35,000  care  of  tuberculosis  patients.  For  her  soldiers 
employees,  whose  duties  are  performed  within  and  sailors  and  their  wives  New  Jersey  has 
the  limits  of  the  State.  The  railroad  companies  established  homes  at  Kearney  and  Vineland. 
having  trackage  in  the  State  are  the  Pennsylvania  Seaside  Rcsaris. —  The  diversified  scenery 
and  the  West  Jersey  qnd  Sea  Shore,  represent-  and  climate  of  the  Sute  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ing about  one  third  of  the  total  miles  of  track,  ment  of  many  resorts  in  all  parts  of  New  Jersey. 
The  rernaining  roads  are  the  Central  of  New  Along  the  sea  coast.  Cape  May  has  been  noted 
Jersey,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Erie,  Dela-  as  such  for  about  a  century,  to  be  soon  followed 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  New  York,  by  Long  Branch.  Atlantic  City  has  had  in  1904 
Susquehanna  and  Western,  the  Lehi^  Valley  an  organized  existence  of  50  years  and  repre- 
and  about  30  unclassified  companies.  Within  sents,  in  growth  and  attractiveness,  the  most 
the  State  are  the  two  gateways,  Jersey  City  and  conspicuous  example  of  municipal  sea-shore  de- 
adjacent  cities  leading  to  greater  New  York  velopment  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Asbury 
and  Camden  10  Philadelphia.  All  of  the  above  park  and  Ocean  Grove  were  established  about 
companies  have  terminal  facilities  in  Jersey  City,  1870.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
Weehawken  and  Hoboken.  Every  railroad  en-  practically  every  foot  of  beach  front  from  Sandy 
tering  New  York  city  from  the  west  and  south.  Hook  to  Cape  May  has  been  subjected  to  a 
except  the  New  York  CentraL  dow  lands  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  development  Of  the 
passengers  in  New  Jersey.  _  There  are  nearly  mountain  resorts,  one  hotel  property  at  Schoal- 
1,000  miles  of  cable,  electric  and  horse  rail-  ey's  Mountain  has  entertained  visitors  for  a 
road  in  the  State,  a  large  percentage  of  the  century.  Such  lakes  as  Budd's,  Hopatcong,  and 
trackage  being  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Greenwood  are  noted,  while  many  hotels  are  to 
Service  Corporation.  A  practically  continuous  be  found  in  the  hilly  country  within  easy  access 
trolley  service  has  been  established  between  Jer-  of  New  York.  There  are  in  the  hills  and 
sey  City  and  Camden,  uniting  Philadelphia  and  niountains  of  the  State,  however,  no  comniuni- 
Greater  New  York.  These  roads  have  cost  nearly  ties  devoted  exclusively  to  furnishing  amtisc- 
$150,000,000.  In  conjunction  with  the  counties,  ment.and  health  to  visitors.  In  the  "Fines*  are 
townships,  and  cities  and  assessments  upon  abut-  &  number  of  small  resorts,  all  being  over- 
ting  property  owners.  New  Jersey  has  aided  iu  shadowed  by  Lakewood,  the  nearest  point  tn  tiie 
the  construction  of  1,000  mdcs  of  good  roads,  Pines  accessible  to  Greater  New  York, 
penetrating  every  section  of  the  State  and  usable  EdMcation.— !^s  early  as  1662  a  schoolmaster 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  canal  systems  of  was  settled  among  the  Dutch  land  owners  in 
the  State  embrace  the  Delaware  and  Raritan,  what  is  now  Jersey  City;  about  10  years  later 
extending  from  Bordentown  to  New  Brunswick,  schools  were  erected  in  Newark,  Woodbridge, 
and  the  Morris,  extending  from  Jersey  City  Amboy,  Eliiabethtown,  Freehold  and  Piscata- 
to  Phillipsburg  and  uniting  with  the  canal  sys-  way,  while  in  1683  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
tem  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Burlington  set  aside  rents  from  an  island  in  the 
total   mileage  is   173.34.  Delaware,  for  the  purposes  of  public  education. 

Stale  Institutions. —  New  Jersey  has  lately  In  1817,  after  nearly  20  years'  agitation,  the 
largely  increased  her  activities  in  the  matter  of  legislature  created  the  first  school  fund.  The 
support  of  State  institutions.  That  of  a  penal  management  of  the  schools  of  the  State  is  vested 
character  is  the  State  Prison  located  at  Trenton,  in  a  State  Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the 
Those  of  a  correctional  character  are  the  Re-  governor.  This  board  appoints  superintendents 
formatory  for  men  and  boys  located  near  Rah-  for  each  of  the  21  counties  of  the  State.  Al- 
way,  the  Stale  Home  for  Girls  near  Trenton,  though  the  Constitution  requires  that  (he  State 
and  the  State  Home  for  Boys  near  Jamesburg.  shall  provide  free  instruction  for  all  children 
TJ-iOse  for  dependents,  detectives  and  delinquents  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  the  State  has  ex- 
are  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  near  tended  the  age  from  4  to  ao.  Courses  in  kin- 
Trenton  and  near  Morristown,  the  Home  for  dergarten  and  manual  training  have  been  exten- 
Feeble-minded  Women  and  the  Home  for  sively  adopted,  particularly  in  the  large  Indui- 
Feeble-minded   Children    (separate   institutions)  trial  centres. 

each  located  at  Vineland,  the  State  Village  for  The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  U 

Epileptics  near   Skillman   and   the   School    for  about     1,730,    providing    accommodations    for 
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400,000  rmpils.      The  value  of  the  school  prop- 
erty IS  ?z8.s82,358. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation for  190S  showed  an  enrollment  of  402,866, 
and  an  average  dailv  attendance  of  289,167, 
There  were  lo.aTg  teachers,  of  whom  9,173  were 
women  employed  at  an. average  annual  salary 
of  $697,006.  The  total  receipts  for  public 
schools  during  igo8  were  $17^3,858  (including 
a  balance  of  $1,909,957  from  1907),  and  the  ex- 
penditures $i4fl5i77S. 

Of  the  many  private  schools  in  the  State 
among  the  most  conspicuous  are  Lawrenceville 
School  (John  C.  Green  Foundation),  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  countrv,  Princeton  Prepara- 
tory School,  Peddie  Institute  at  Hightstown, 
Pennington  Seminary,  all  in  the  county  of  Mer- 
cer. Other  schools  are  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Bur- 
lington, the  West  Jersey  Academy  and  South 
Jersey  Institute  at  Bridgeton,  Newark  Acad- 
emy, Hasbrouck  Institute  at  Jersey,  Bordeii- 
town  Military  Academy,  Blair  Presbyterial 
.^cadcnly  at  Blairstown,  Centenary  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Hacketfstown.  There  are  theologi- 
cal institutions  ai  New  Brunswick,  at  Princeton, 
at  Madison  and  at  Newark.  The  three  conspic- 
uous colleges  in  the  State  are  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick  and 
Stevens  Institnte  of  Technologj-  at  Hoboken. 
Princeton  University  ranks  among  the  great- 
est universities  in  ."Vmerica.  It  has  made 
the  town  of  Princeton  as  famous  as  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

CkHrches, — Throughout  the  colonial  period 
of  New  Jersey  three  lines  of  religious  activity 
were  noticeable.  In  the  eastern  portion,  the 
various  phases  of  Calvinism  were  tratisplanted 
over-sea  by  the  settlers.  The  Hollanders,  the 
Scotch  and  many  of  the  English  em^rants,  and 
the  French  Hnguenots  found  a  (xnnmon  bond 
of  association  in  Calvinistn.  Ultimately  Pres- 
bytcrtanism,  outside  of  the  sphere  of  Dutch  in- 
fluence, became  dominant.  In  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  colony  the  Society  of  Friends  held 
sway,  with  strength  in  Monmouth  County,  a  part 
of  the  eastern  portion.  The  Church  of  England 
never  obtained  a  strong  hold  in  the  colony,  its 
main  congregations  being  at  Burlington,  Tren- 
ton, Perth  Amboy,  Elizabeth  and  Newark.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  part  of  the  l8th  century.  White- 
field  and  Teiuiant,  as  Calvinists,  and  John  Wool- 
man,  the  apostle  of  the  abolition  movement  In 
America,  paved  the  way  for  future  dianges. 
Following  the  Revolution,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  with  its  democratic  teachings,  re- 
cruited largely  from  the  Society  or  Friends  and 
from  many  of  the  Prest^terian  congregations. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Irish  and  German  emi- 
grants into  New  Jersey,  in  the  period  of  exten- 
sion of  transportation  systems  (1830-60),  the 
Roman    Catholic   Church   made   great   advance. 

Batikt  and  Banking. —  The  State  Legislature 
granted  charters  to  two  banks,  one  in  Newark 
and  one  in  Trenton  in  1804.  In  1813  a  general 
booking  law  was  passed  ior  the  protection  of 
depositors,  the  law  remaining  in  force  until  1850, 
when  other  laws  were  passed.  There  were  eight 
hanks  of  issue  in  i86a  In  1868  there  were  55 
national  banks  in  the  State,  iis  in  igoo,  and  134 
in  Igor,  In  the  last  named  year  theiie  were  18 
State  banks.  The  I-egislxture  established  a  de- 
paKment  of  banks  and  insurance  in  i8gi,  and 
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the  banking  law  was  again  revised  in  1899, 
Since  1880  New  Jersey  has  been  a  favorite  State 
for  trust  companies  and  for  the  organization  of 
large  corporations.  Savings  banks  were  first 
established  in  1828.  In  jStIS  a  Ijiw  was  passed 
regulating  these  institutions.  In  1910  the  con- 
dition of  the  New  Jersey  banks  was  thus  sum- 
marized : 
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Finances. —  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in 
most  excellent  condition,  there  being  no  bond 
issues  for  which  interest  and  a  sinking  fund 
must  be  provided,  nor  is  there  a  State  tax  levied. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  State  at  the  close  of 
ihe  fiscal  year  ending  31  Oct.  1909  amounted  to 
S3,637,22i,  and  the  total  disbursements  were 
?7,774.6i5,  leaving  a  balance  31  Oct  1909  of 
^3,680,082.  The  financial  receipts  of  the  State  are 
largely  derived  from  the  tax  on  railroads  and 
miscellaneous  eorporatiwis  which  pay  a  large 
share  of  the  total  revenue.  These  figures  show 
a  steady  increase  in  wealth  and  material  proS' 
pprity.  The  cost  of  the  State  government  has 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  and  in  1909 
was  aporoximately  $4,300,000  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  State  and  extension  of  its  activities.  Other 
important  sources  of  revenue  are  State  fees 
from  the  offices  of  the  clerks  in  chancei?  and 
supreme  courts,  the  collateral  inheritance  tax, 
from  the  office  of  commissioner  of  banking  and 
insurance,  from  the  office  of  Secretarv  of  State, 
frran  the  State  Prison  and  State  Reformatory 
and  from  the  oyster  commission. 

Popttlation, —  New  Jersey  began  to  obtain 
rapid  growth  in  population  about  the  year  1840; 
the  absolute  increase  being  the  greatest  in  tiie 
decade  from  1890  to  1900,  due  largely  to  the  im- 
migration  of  foreigners  and  the  suburban  New 
York  population.  The  growth  of  population  is 
given  by  the  government  census  as  follows: 
C1790)  184,139;  (iBao);  277,426;  (1850) 
489,555;  C1860)  672^35;  {1870)  906,096;  (1880) 
1,131,116;  (1890J  1,444,933;  (1900)  1,883,669, 
In  1900  there  were  431^84  residents  of  foreign 
birth,  one  half  of  which  number  were  German 
and  Irish.  In  igio  the  population  had  increased 
'o  2,537,167.  There  are  337  people  to  the  square 
mile,  and  about  67  per  cent  of  the  population 
reside    in    49    cities    of    over    4,000    population 

The  largest  cities  in  the  State  with  thetr  pop- 
lation  for  1910  and  1900  are  as  follows : 

Newarit 347,4*9  »46,ojs 

Jerery  City "(iT.lJo  ao6,4jj 

Patcreon i»j,6«)  laj  iri 

Trenton 4,6,8.1  71,107 

Camden ,4.„g  „.„; 

EluAbeth 43.4og  ji^ijo 

Ba^n" '''■3»4  S9.36« 

p^"v::::::::::::;:::::::  m^        i];)", 

Atlantic  Citr 46.150  ,7.838 

Wmt  Hoboken 35.403  .j.o,* 

BiulOnuigt 3*-iT  ii.Jo* 
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Following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  in  New 
Jersey  with  their  population  for  igoo  and  1910: 
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1,883.66, 

Governnttnt. —  The  general  government  of  tlie 
State  is  administered  under  a  Constitution 
adopted  by  the  people  in  1844,  and  in  1875 
amended  by  a  special  election.  Amendments  to 
become  a  law,  or  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  must 
receive  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  two  consecutively  chosen  legislatures  of 
the  State,  and  must  then  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  A  majority  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
State  is  necessary  for  adoption.  Five  years  is 
the  time  that  must  elapse  between  the  submission 
of  amendments  to  the  people.  Duly  qualified 
voters  are  male  dti^cns  who  have  resided  in  the 
Slate  one  year,  and  in  the  county  five  months. 
The  law  requires  the  registration  of  voters. 
Slate  elections  are  held  annually  on  the  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The 
State  has  10  representatives  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress. 

Legislature, —  There  are  21  State  senators 
composing  the  Upper  House  of  tlie  Legislature, 
one  from  each  county,  and  the  term  of  office  is 
Ihiee  years.  There  are  60  memhers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  elected  from  the  coun- 
ties on  the  basis  of  population.  Tlie  term  of 
office  of  a  member  of^  the  Lower  House  is  one 
year.  Revenue  bills  originate  in  the  Lower  House, 

Executive. —  The  governor  is  chosen  by  pop- 
ular vote  and  for  a  term  of  three  years.  He 
cannot  be  re-elected  without  an  intervening  three 
years.  He  has  power  to  call  estra  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Senate  without  the 
Representatives.  He  has  the  usual  veto  power 
which  may  be  overruled  by  a  majority  vote  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  He  grants 
Tiardons  and  reprieves  in  conjunction  with  the 
chancellor  and  six  judges  of  errors  and  appeals. 
The    state    treasurer    and    comptroller    arc    ap- 

£)inled  for  three  years  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
egisiature.  The  governor,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  appoints  for  terms  of  five 
years  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
clerk  of  supreme  court,  clerk  of  ihe  court  of 
chancery,  and  keeper  of  the  State  prison. 

Judiciary.— tiev/  Jersy-  has  courts  of  law 
and  courts  of  equity.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Stat;  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  approval 


by  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  seven  years.  The 
courts  are  supreme  court,  county  courts,  or- 
phans' court,  and  court  of  general  quartef  ses- 
sions of  peace.  The  chancellor,  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  six  judges  specially  ap- 
pointed, constitute  the  court  of  errors  and  ap- 
peals.    The  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment. 

Local  Government.! — The  counties  and  towns 
are  governed  under  general  taws,  and  special 
laws  cannot  be  passed  unless  by  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  The  justkes  of  the  peace  are 
elected  for  five  years  by  vote  of  the  electors  of 
the  townships.  The  counties  elect  surrogates 
and  clerks  for  terms  of  five  years.  The  counties 
elect,  also,  sheriffs  and  coroners  for  three  years, 
but  such  officers  cannot  be  re-elected  without  an 
intervening  three  years.  The  cities  and  town- 
ships are  required  to  have  local  boards  of  health. 

History. —  Based  upon  the  conclusions 
reached  by  a  group  of  scientists  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  it  may  be  stated  that  Man, 
known  as  'Glacial,'  ■Argellite,"  and  "Palso- 
lithic,"  resided  within  the  limits  of  New  Jersey, 
at  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Ice.  The  proofs 
offered  are  the  presence  of  non-intrusive  stone 
implements,  remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  used 
by  primitive  man  as  food,  and  human  skulls 
and  bones,  all  of  which  have  been  found  in  and 
near  the  city  of  Trenton.  At  this  point,  a  large 
deposit  of  river  wash,  particularly  sand  and 
gravel,  indicates  that  at  one  time  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  River  was  directly  south  of  Tren- 
ton. In  the  river  wash  the  above  mentioned 
evidences  of  human  occupancy  have  been  found. 
The  culture  point  attained  by  these  earlieirt  in- 
habitants was  probably  that  readied  by  Man 
in  the  Stone  Age  in  Eurcpe. 

The  Indians  whom  the  Duidi  and  Swedes 
found  in  New  Jersey  were  known  as  the  Lenni' 
Lenape,  members  of  the  great  Algonquin  family. 
They  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  scat- 
tered in  shifting  communities  along  the  river 
valleys  and  the  sea  coast  Less  vrarlike  than 
the  Indians  of  New  England  or  of  Virginia, 
the  Lcnni-Lenape,  later  known  as  the  Dela- 
wares,  made  some  progress  in  agriculture  and 
in  the  elementary  arts.  With  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  the  Indians  maintained  comparatively 
peaceful  relations,  although  a  traders  and  set- 
tlers' war  in  the  Raritan  Valley,  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  English,  is  a  matter  of  record.  After 
the  English  conquest  of  1664,  the  Indian,  al- 
though kindly  treated  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  West  Jersey,  and  tolerated  by  the  Calvinists 
in  East  Jersey,  could  not  withstand  the  elfects 
of  European  civilization.  Consumption,  small- 
pox, venereal  diseases,  and  alcoht^ism  drove 
him  down  to  the  depths.  Distrustful  of  the  e^orts 
made  by  the  missionaries,  his  personal  liberty 
restrained  by  legislation  and  social  custom,  the 
Indian  was  enslaved,  and  by  intermarriage  with 
the  negro,  lost  his  identity.  In  1758,  most  of 
the  New  Jersey  Indians  were  removed  to  the 
first  reservation  ever  established  witlnn  the  lim- 
its of  the  present  United  Statei  —  that  located  at 
Edgepelick,  Brotherton,  or  Indian  Mills  in  the 
"Pines'  of  Burlington  County.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  igth  century  the  Indians  were  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  thence  after  various 
wanderings  to  Indian  Territory.  Lcnnl-I.«nap4 
of  the  full  blood  are  now  extinct  in  New  Jersey. 

Hollan<^  politically  and  relfgsouSly  frM^  "■<! 
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nn^Sliiiir  with  Sweden  for  Bupremacy  as  a  became  the  property  of  the  menibers  of  the 
irarid  power,  located  upon  Manhattan  Island,  Society  of  Friends.  After  1676,  the  western  por- 
her  principal  fort  and  trading  post  in  the  New  tion  of  the  State  was  open  to  English  settle- 
World.  Her  navigators  explored  tlie  coasts  of  ment,  the  dominant  spirit  being  William  Penn. 
New  Jersey,  and  to  one  of  the  great  rivers,  the  The  conununities  established  in  the  Delaware 
Horth,  was  given  the  name  of  Hudson.  Cor-  river  valley  were  isolate!^  and  a  plantation  life, 
nclius  Jacobsen  Mey  sailed  up  the  Delaware,  then  not  unlike  that  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  lack- 
known  as  the  South  River,  and  commemorated  ing  certain  religious  characteristics,  was  devel- 
himsclf  by  the  name  Cape  May.  By  discovery  oped.  The  county  in  West  Jersey  became  the 
and  occupancy  Holland  laid  claim  to  tlie  soil  of  political  unit,  as  the  town  became  tht:  political 
New  Jersey.  From  New  Amsterdam,  farmers  unit  in  East  Jersey.  Both  the  Jerseys  passed 
and  traders  established  themselves  in  what  is  later  under  the  domination  of  Boards  of  Propri- 
now  Hudson  and  Bergen  counties.  By  1650  etors,  who  exercised  broad  governmental  power*, 
colonists  had  penetrated  the  river  valleys  empty-  and,  until  the  present,  held  title  to  unoccupied 
ing  into  all  the  waters  of  the  Greater  New  York  lands.  From  1664  to  i?02,  when  both  boards 
Harbor,  Settlements  were  attempted  on  the  Dela-  relinquished  governmental  rights  to  the  Crown, 
ware.  The  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  coloniza-  there  was  a  constant  spirit  of  popular  unrest, 
tion  of  New  Jersey,  were  only  successful  in  the  and  one  complete  and  one  atlampted  change  in 
northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  where  the  government  In  1673  New  Jersey  was  recap- 
churdi,  speech,  and  lines  of  political  thought  of  tured  and  occupied  for  a  few  months  by  the 
the  fatherland  firmly  impressed  themselves  up<m  Dutch.  When  James,  Duke  of  Vork,  became 
the  community  until  recent  years.  King  James  II.,  he  endeavored,  by  means  of  Sir 

Gustavns  Adolpbus,  in  his  scheme  of  Swed-  Edmund  Andros,  to  upset  the  proprietary  gov- 

ish  colonization  for  North  America,  utterly  dis-  ernmenis,  the  matter  not  being  finally  settled, 

regarded  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Jer-  favorably  to  the  proprietors,  until  16S1,     In  the 

sey.     For    about    15    years    after    1640,    several  meantime,  internal  disturbances  growing  out  of 

groups  of  Swedish  settiers  occupied  the  valley  quit-rent  agitations,  affected  the   peace  of  the 

of  the  Delaware,  locating  principally  in  the  vj-  two  proprietaries.    The  period  from  1702  to  the 

cinity    of    Philadelphia.      The    communities    of  outbreak  of  the  American   Revolution  was   un- 

Swedcs     in     New    Jersey,     isolated,     and    neg-  disturbed  by  any  dramatic  incidents.  The  growth 

lected   by   the   home   government   and   harassed  of   Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  commercial 

by  the  Dutch,  finally  submitted,  with  their  asso-  centres,   tended   to   develop   the  agricultural   in- 

ciates    in    Pennsylvania    and    Delaware,    to    the  tcrests  of  New  Jersey.    As  early  as  i^IO  the  teu- 

domination    of   Holland.     From    1655    to    1664,  dency  to  draw  the  active  forces  of  the  colony  hilo 

New  Jersey  remained   under   the  absolute  COU-  the   two   cities   was   apparent,   leading   to    Ben- 

trol  of  Holland.  jamin  Franklin's  famous  aphorism,  uttered  soon 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  Dutch  control  of  thereafter,  that  New  Jersey  was  like  a  cider  bar- 
the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  rel,  tapped  at  both  ends.  The  usual  colonial 
separated  New  England  from  the  southern  col-  quarrels  between  the  Crown  officers  and  thep<^ 
onies,  Charles  II.,  king  of  England,  granted  to  ular  branch  of  the  legislature  were  reflected  m 
bis  brother,  James,  Duke  of  Vork,  a  vast  do-  New  Jersey,  as  elsewhere.  Landed  interests 
main  in  North  America,  including  much  of  what  dominated  the  governor's  council,  small  property 
is  now  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  owneis'  were  disfaailehised,  business  enter' 
Jersey.  An  English  naval  expedition,  in  the  prises  were  restricted,  if  not  ptohjbiled.  by  legis- 
summer  of  1664,  sent  to  New  Amsterdam,  se-  lation  in  Parliament,  and  by  taxation,  commerce 
cared  the  capitulation  of  the  Dutch.  To  John,  on  the  high  seas  was  suppressed  by  the  Naviga- 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  two  tion  acts,  metallic  currency  was  withdrawn  front 
faithful  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart  dur-  the  colony, —  a  score  of  causes,  mainly  economic, 
ing  the  Protectorate,  the  Duke  of  Vork  made  operated  to  produce  the  resort  to  arms. 
a  transfer  of  what  is  practically  the  territory  of  While  loyal  to  the  Crown,  there  were,  never- 
New  Jersey.  tbeless,  mutterings  of  discontent,  of  ill-concealed 

In  recognition  of  Carteret's  defense  of  ihe  defiance  of  law  officers  and  a  spirit  of  restless- 
island  of  Jersey,  against  the  Cromwellian  forces,  ness,  restrained  by  the  wave  of  patriotism  evoked 
the  Berkeley-Carteret  grant  was  called  New  by  the  French  and  Indian  war,  but  which  swept 
Jersey.  The  policy  of  the  proprietors  was  to  on  with  increasing  force  after  the  opening  of  the 
attract  settlement,  which  was  accomplished  hy  year  177a  The  most  notable  events  of  this 
e:q>laiting  the  natural  advantages  of  the  colony,  period,  from  1702  to  1775,  were  the  suppression 
granting  a  liberal  frame  of  government  and  pro-  of  piracy  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Cape 
viding  for  allotments  of  free  or  low-priced  land.  May ;  the  establishment  of  a  continuous  land  and 
There  was  a  very  pronounced  New  England  water  route  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York; 
movement  into  the  valleys  of  the  Passaic  and  the  erection  of  ferries  and  post  roads  ;  (he  ap- 
smailer  streams,  and  by  the  introduction  of  so-  pearance,  in  the  northern,  central  and  western 
cial,  political  and  religious  views  of  the  Con-  parts  of  the  colony,  of  Huguenot,  Scotch-Irish 
gregationa lists,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colony  and  Palatinate  emigrants ;  the  chartering  o( 
became  a  partial  reproduction  of  New  England  Princeton  University  and  Rutgers  College;  the 
itself.  Within  a  few  years  Berkeley  disposed  of  establishment  of  the  first  Indian  reservation  in 
his  interests  to  a  company  largely  composed  of  the  United  States  in  Burlington  County,  the  re- 
members of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  parti-  llgious  revival  of  George  Whitefield.  and  the 
tion  being  desirable,  a  line  was  run  from  Little  promulgation  of  John  Woolman's  abolition  doc- 
Egg  Harbor  to  a  point  near  the  Delaware  Wa-  trine;  the  massacres  by  the  Indians  in  Sussex 
ter  Gap.  Henceforti'  after  1676,  begins  the  County,  and  the  erection  of  a  series  of  barracks, 
political  history  of  East  and  West  Jersey.  To  owing  to  their  need  in  the  French  and  Indirn 
Carteret    fell   Ea?it  Jersey;    while  West  Jersey  war,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.    "The  opeu- 
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H^  of  the  American  Revolution  found  New  Jer-  of  srowth.  Although  no  «iKageoients  occurred 
sey  divided  in  sentiment.  The  Calvioistic  ele-  upon  her  soil.  New  Jersey,  as  much  for  the  pro- 
ment,  represented  so  largelr  in  East  Jersey,  took  tection  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  for 
the  initiative.  The  spirit  of  war,  as  in  New  Eng-  her  own  interest,  furnished  militia  to  garrison 
land,  appeared  in  the  town  meeting.  The  pro-  forts  on  the  Delaware  and  at  Sandy  Hook.  The 
fessional  classes,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  position  of  the  State  led  to  overland  transporta- 
Friends,  and  the  large  merchants  were  either  tion  of  military  supplies  between  tlic  NorUi  and 
opposed  to  war  or  were  non-combatants.  A  South,  for  the  reason  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
minority  awaited  the  results  of  agitation.  The  was  blockaded  by  British  fleets.  From  this  con- 
strength  of  the  element  loyal  to  the  home  gov-  dition  and  owing  to  the  demand  for  good  roads, 
ernment  may  be  shown  from  the  fact  that  upon  the  first  railroad  charter  ever  granted  in  the 
3  July  1776,  when  New  Jersej;  asserted  her  United  States  passed  the  Legblature  in  the  year 
statehood,  the  Constitution  contained  a  proviso  1815.  This,  in  conaection  with  the  revival  of 
that  the  document  should  not  be  operative  in  agitation  concerning  internal  waterways,  led  to 
case  of  a  reconciliation  between  England  and  the  constructing  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
New  Jersey.  William  Franklin,  the  last  colo-  railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal, 
nial  governor  of  New  Jersey,  remained  loyal  now  a  part  of  the  standard  lines  of  the  Penn- 
to  the  Crown,  and,  banished  from  New  Jersey,  sylvania  Railroad  system  across  the  State  of 
sought  refuge  anlong  Tory  sympathizers  in  New  New  Jersey. 

York  city,  becoming  the  adviser  of  those  plan-  The  development  of  the  industrial  era,  follow- 
ning  movements  of  Tory  invaders  in  the  State,  ing  the  dose  of  the  War  of  1612,  broken  by  the 
Largely  conducted  in  the  northern  central  por-  panics  of  1817,  1837,  and  1857,  marked  the 
tion  of  New  Jersey,  tinder  the  control  of  Crown  growth  of  Newark,  Jctsct  City,  Paterson,  Hiza- 
sympalhirers,  these  raiders  gained  the  name  of  beth.  New  Brunswick,  Trenton,  and  Camden. 
'Pine  Robbers."  During  the  Revolution,  nearly  The  period  of  social  unrest  characteristic  of 
100  battles  and  skirmishes  were  fought  upon  Jacksonian  dominancy  tn  politics  ted  to  the  adop- 
ihe  soil  of  the  Slate.  Most  conspicuous  lion  of  a  new  State  constitution  in  1844,  pro- 
were  the  battles  of  Trenton  (a6  Dec.  1776),  nouneed  reforms  of  a  penalogical  and  charitable 
Princeton  (3  Jan,  1777),  Red  Bank  (23  Oct,  character,  the  extension  of  the  public  school  ays- 
1777),  Monmouth  (28  June  1778),  and  Paulus  tern,  and  the  growth  of  railroads.  The  Civil 
Hook  (19  Aug.  1779).  Among  minor  engage-  War  found  New  Jersey  ready  to  respond  to  the 
ments  of  importance  were  the  fights  at  Bound  call  for  troops.  To  the  cause  of  the  Union  she 
Brook  (13  April  1777),  Egg  Harbor  (15  Oct  furnished  88,305  men,  or  within  10,501  of  her 
1778),  Hancock's  Bridge  (zt  March  1778),  Tom's  entire  militia,  and  for  the  organization,  subsist- 
River  (24  March  1782),  the  burning  of  Bor-  ing,  supplying,  supporting  and  transporting  her 
dentown  (8  May  1778),  and  no  less  than  a  troops  she  paid  nearly  $3,000*00.  FoUow- 
score  of  engagements  in  and  around  Elizabeth  ing  the  war  came  a  period  of  prosperity.  The 
and  Newark  and  nearby  territory.  During  the  agricultural  advantages  of  the  southern  por- 
war  occurred  the  "retreat  across  the  Jerseys"  and  tion  of  the  State,  first  practically  promoted  at 
Washington's  two  winter  occupations  of  Mor-  Vineland  and  latterly  fully  disclosed  by  the  suc- 
ristown.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  New  Jersey  cess  of  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Woodbine,  revo- 
was  sadly  impoverished.  Her  spirit  was  dis-  lutionized  a  Urge  area  south  of  Camden,  The 
tinctively  Federal.  She  participated  in  the  An-  overplus  of  population  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
napolis  Convention,  her  representatives  advo-  York  sought  permanent  and  temporary  homes  in 
cated  the  "New  Jersey  plan*  at  Philadelphia,  in  New  Jersey,  while  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
the  framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  northern  and  easlem  portions  of  the  State  grew 
she  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  With  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  present  pros- 
the  opening  of  the  19th  century.  New  Jersey  be-  perity  of  the  State  is  largely  due  to  the  changes 
came  a  political  storm-centre.  As  a  Federalist  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  three  decades. 
leader,  Alexander  Hamilton  had  wielded  a  pow-  Bibliography. —  Carjjenter,  "The  History  of 
erful  influence  in  the  State.  He  had  been  active  New  Jersey'  (1853)  ;  Cooley,  'A  Study  of  Slav- 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Im-  cry  in  New  Jersey*  (1896)  ;  Foster,  'New  Jer- 
provement  of  Useful  Manufactures,  out  of  which  sey  and  the  Rebellion*  (1868)  ;  Raum,  'HistoiT' 
grew  the  city  of  Paterson,  and  had  urge'd  the  of  New  Jersey'  (1880)  ;  Salisbury,  <The  Phj-si- 
development  of  Paulus  Hook  (the  site  of  Jersey  ca!  Geography  of  New  Jersey'  ;  Whitehead, 
City).  He  was  closely  allied  with  the  Federal  'East  New  Jersey  under  the  Proprietary  Gov- 
elements  until  then  in  control  of  New  Jersey  ernment'  (1846);  'Archives  of  the  State  of  New 
politics.  Arrayed  against  him  was  Aaron  Burr,  Jersey'  (1880) ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  New 
son  of  the  Rev,  Aaron  Burr,  sometime  President  Jersey  Geological  Sm-vey ;  Annual  Reports  of 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
University.  The  end  of  the  antagonism  between  tion;  Mellick,  'The  Story  of  an  Old  Farm' 
Burr  and  Hamilton  came  in  a  duel  fought  in  Ci88g)  ;  Mills,  'Historic  Houses  of  New  Jer 
1804,      ■ '         -               "-.           -■  ^ 

life. 

chain   __  ..__   ,  „__  .  .  ,   _  ,_.__. 

crossed    the    rivers    between    Philadelphia    and  No.  8  (1885)  ;  'New  Jersey'  in  'American  Com- 

Kew  York,  steamboats  were  to  he  found  upon  monwealth  Series'  (Boston,  1903)  [  'New  Jersey 

the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers,  highways  were  Historical  Selections' ;  Stockton,  'New  Jersey'  ; 

extended  to   every  accessible  part  of  the  State,  Tarr    and    McMurray,    'Physical    and    Political 

and  the  development  of  water-power  led  to  the  Geography.'  Franqs  B.  Lee, 

establishment  of  many  small  factories.  The  sec-  Editor-in-Chief  of  'New  Jersey  at  a  Colony  mi 
ond  war  with  England  blighted  the  prospects  as  a  Slaie.^ 
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New   Jemey,  Cotkge  of.    See   Princetok  ent  names  by  whfch  he  is  denominated  therein 

UmviasiTY  distinguisli  liis  essence  and  existenee,  his  love 

New    Jeraey    Pordtnera.     in     American  fl"'  "fi'dom  and  power.    They  dejne  and  <inal- 

t«ino"an  allnaion  to  New  Jeney  a.  a  foreisn  *ki»  naWre  and    dijposjUon,    his   "d.,  ho 

Soantri.  and  to  New  Jeraeytiin  a.  foreighers  ;'a  •^'Oj^'  "■!  >"•"■;,  S  "'^f  l*'JL'''.""'"S 

KKe""!'  So'lTnata  S  NS.'°aft'er  "d""pa"Toi  S'  dT.'Sfe  °pr„roB'5,'e 

SS-rw^ii;";' NVo'eonTTon'^f,  Kyinm'S  go.  i  Ute  Holy  Spi,i,b„.fi  Father  aige, 

K'nSn""SL°"sSl^'Sd"oSar°e'°S  SS^hlrthJlde'lSfff"  bv'e^aS 

fte  Jeraernen,  mth  thdr  foreign  prince,  were  fS^T!,",^  feiS™' .'ideriLS^n  "2 

lorngners.  jj^^  Church  is  not  involved  with  an  idea  of 

Hew  Jener  Ptan,  in  American  btstOTy,  a  three  Gods,  but  it  is  distinctly  taught  in  the 

plan  for  a  Federal  Constitution  proposed  at  the  doctrines  of  this  Church  tiiat  there  is  a  Trine 

Convention  of   1787  by  William   Pateisoii,  of  in  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  love,  wisdonj. 

New  Jersey.    The  resolution  provided  fo»  the  and  power.    To  this  Trine  he  referred  when  he 

enlargement  and  correction  of  the  Articlea  of  ■spake   in  parables*  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 

Confederation ;  that  Congress  should  remain  a  Holy   Spirit.    It   is  believed  that   now   is   the 

single  body,  and  should  regulate  taxation  and  consummation  of  the  age  or  the  last  time  of 

commerce,   and   should  choose   the  execatrre;  the  Church  —  the  end  of  the  world,  as  trans- 

Ihat  reQoisitlona   from.  States    should   be  con-  lated  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

tinued;  that  a  judiciary  should  be  stablished^  The  consummation  of  the  age  or  the  last 

that  naturalization  should  be  uniform;  thM  the  time  of  the  Christian  Church   is  predicted  in 

executive  should  coerce  refractory  States  or  in-  the  Evangelists  and  in  Daniel.    (See  Matt,  xxiv, 

divtduils,   and  other  provisions  of  less  impor-  15,  i^  21,  23,  28;  xxviiL  so;  Luke  xvii.  34;' 

twice.    This    plan    was    unfavorably    reported  John  fx.  4-  i.  4  et  seq.;  viii.  12;  xii.  35,  36,  48; 

from  the  committee  to  whom  it  was' referred.     •  Daniel  ix.  27.) 

New  Jcrser  T««.     See  CEAinrtHDS.  Thi*  consummation  does  not  mean  3  Ifterat 

M._   1 ..r._,     :. .,,  is„    ,t,.   „„„.  and  visible  destruction  of  the  natural  world  at 

■      ^  i^^I?'  i\°    \:^'  it  S^  the   'Last  Day.*  »">*  *e  end   of  the   former 

p»en  by  the  Apostle  John  m  the  Book  of  Beve-  ecclesiastic  ism  as  a  Church  hi  the  tnie  sense  of 

lation  to  heavert,  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^^  j^.  ^^  g^y   ^^^6  genuine  charity 

New      Jonisalem      Church,      The.    The  or  loveprevails  in  conjunction  with  a  living 

Chnrch  called  the  New  Jenualem  donves   its'  faith.    That  the  Christian  world  to-dajr  is  not 

name    from    the   Apocalypse   or   Revelation  of  permeated  nor  dominated  by  the  principles  of 

Jobo,  chapeer  xxi.  i  et  se<r.    The  doctrines  of  human  life  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  evan- 

thls    Church   are   set  forth    in  the  theological'  gelized  by  his  apostles  is  one  of  the  evidences 

writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (q.v.),  who-  and  confirmations  of  the  teachings  of  the  New 

is  recognized  by  the  members  of  the  Church  as  Church,  that  now  is  'the  end  of  the  world.* 

a  divinely  illutninorf  seer  and   revelator.    The  Rie  consummation  of  the  age,  the  fjord's  second 

New  Jerusalem,  or  The  New  Church,  as  it  is  coming  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  church 

dcDonhnated  throughoot  Swedenborg's  writings,  by  him.    The  last  judgment  also  has  been  ac- 

is  a  spiritnal  dty,  not;  a-  natural  and  material  comptished,  primarily  and  completely,  through- 

atj.    A  spiritual  city  is  the  home  and  abiding  out  the  spiritual  world  whither  all  souls  depart 

Stoce  of  man's  heart  and  mind,  of  hit  love  and  at  death,  but  in  the  natural  world  the  effects  of 

ia   faith,    therefore   such    a   spiritual   city   or  the  judgment   appear  gradnally,  by  little  and 

home  is  properly  called  a  Church.    The  New  little,  in  the  changes  which  have  come  to  pass. 

Chnrch  now  being  established  among  men  on  the  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  such   results 

earth  is  what  is  meant  by  the  descent  of  Ae  is  the  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 

Holy  Ci^,  the  New  Jerusalem.    But  a  Church  tn  respect  to  both  spiritual-  and  natural  things, 

is  a  Church  from   its  love  and  its  faith,  not  and  hence  a  more  universal  breadth  of  view 

from  the  membership  of  its  organization,  hence'  and  tolerance  of  opinion. 

the  New  Church  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  But  these  signs  of  the  times  are  only  certain 

of  its  doctrines  which  present  the  nature  and  effects,  visible  to  common  observation,  of  the 

quality  of  its  love  In  the  form  of  its  faith.  second  coming  of  the.Lord  and  his  establishment 

The  faith  of  the  New  Church  is  as  fdloWB;  (hen  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God  himself,  the  one  Swedenborg  declares    f'The  True  Christian 

only  God  of  the  universe,— the  creator,  the  re-  Religion,'  No.  772)  that  this  second  coming  of 

deemer,  the  regenerator,  and  the  saviour.    God  the  Lord  is  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good, 

in  the  Old  Testament  is  called  most  commonly  so  that  those  may  be   saved  who  have  believed 

Jehovah  {The  Lord  in  A.  V.),  a  Hebrew  word  and  do  believe  in  him ;  and  to  form  from  them 

siiptifying  The  Being,  «I  am  Who  I  am,*  the  a  new  angelic  heaven  and  a  new   Church   on 

idf-existent  and  eternal,  from  whom  all  things  earth,  otherwise  no  flesh  could  be  saved  (Matt 
are;  thus  who  is  all  in  all  things  of  his  c       ' 


God    in   the    New   Testament   is  called   Lord,  This  work  of  separation  was  accomplished 

Jestw    Christ,    Father,    Son,   and    Holjr   Spirit,  in  the  spiritual  world  in  1757  upon  all  who  had 

besides  other  names.    Since  the  Word  is  God's  died  since  the  Lord's  first  coming  in  the  flesh. 

rffrelalJon  and  expression  of  himself,  the  diSer-  The  senaration  of  the  evil  from  the  good,  their 
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judgment  to  hell  and  the  elevation,  at  the  same  spirit,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 

time,  of  the  good  to  heaven  is  what  is  meant  throu^rh  the  word  from  him* 

tv  the  Last  Judgment,  and  Swedenborg,  having  'Since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  himself  in 

witnessed    it,   describes   the   event   in   a   work  person,   and   jiet   has    foretold   that  he   would 

called  "The  Last  Judgment*  come  and  establish  a  new  Church,  which  is  the 

Since  the  Lord,  when  upon  earth,  glorified  New  Jerusalem,  it  follows  that  he  is  to  do  it  by 
bis  human  nature  by  making  it  divine  and  unit-  means  of  a  man,  who  is  able  not  only  to  receive 
ine  it  to  the  divine  from  which  it  was  begotten,  the  doctnnes  of  this  Church  with  his  understand- 
therefore  this  second  coming  must  be  an  appear-  m.  but  also  to  publish  them  by  "jf  .P"=s. 
ing  and  revelation  of  the  Lord  God  in  his  That  the  Lord  has  manifested  himself  before 
divine-human  nature,  or,  ai  it  is  called  through-  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me  on  *  is  office,  and 
out  Swedcnborg'a  writings,  the  Divine  Human.  *at,  after  this,  he  opened  the  sight  of  my  spin^ 
""'?->,■  .      u  _       ^  :,:ki.  »«  ™an'.  nmm  and  thus  let  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  and 

This  Divme  Human,  ''"'''^'Pi^r'.'^"^.^]^,  gave  me  to  see  the  heavens  and  the  hells,  and 

ra   sight  m  this  world,  is  man  test  clearly  m  flie  f                         .             j               ..          ^  ^^ 

spiritual  world  to  man's  sp.ntual  vision   which  ^^^  forV„y  y^ars,  1  testify  Iti  truth;    and 

everyone  enjoys  immediately  after  drath     But  ^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  g^.^^  ^    ^^  ^^^^  ^j^„   j  j^^^ 

m  order  that  the  second  coming  might  be  an-  ^^^  ^^^(vtd  anything  that  pertabis  to  the  doc- 

nounced  and  made  known  throughout  the  world  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  q,^^,,  f^^           ,,^,   i,„,  ,,^^ 

as  well  as  among  angels  and  spmts,  it  w^  nee-  y^  Lo^^  ^^^^  ^^jj^  j  ^^^  reading  the  Word.» 

essary  that  some  man  should  be  chosen   and  jj  c.  R.  770 ) 

prepared  to  live  consciously  in  both  worlds  at  s„ch  plain  stattments  as  theM,  and  there  ara 
the  same  bme  m  order  to  see  and  hear  ttie  ^^^  „^y  ,nore  like  them  throughout  his  writ- 
things  transacting  in  the  spiritual  world  and  i^g,  ^  ^^e  New  Churchman,  define  Swedem- 
then  to  narrate  and  describe  them  m  natural  bo,^s  office  and  place  in  the  world  among  men 
language  for  man  upon  earth.  a„d  give  to  all  his  theological  books  the  stamp 

As  such  a  seer  and  revelatOT  Emanuel  Swe-  and  seal  of  divine  authority. 

denborg  solemnly  asseverates  he  was  e^>ecially  la  <Heaven  and  Hell'  (No.  i)  Swedenborg 

prepared  and  appointed  to  be.    In  'The  True  declares   that   his    writitws   are   an    immediate 

Christian   Religion,'    No.   77i.  he  says;    "Lest  revelstion  from  God  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 

the  man  of  the  New  Church,  like  the  man  of  the  ccnstitute  his  second  coming.    It  is.  therefore. 

Old  Church,   should  wander  in  the  shade,  in  believed  in  the  New  Church  that  the  doctrines 

which  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  Word  is,  revealed   through    Swedenborg  are   Uie  dirine 

especially  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  and  con-  Word  itself,  aluiouffh  in  quite  a  different  form 

ceming  his  life  after  death,  and  concerning  the  from  the  'Sacred  Scriptures,"  but  the  Word  ii 

coming  of  the  Lord,  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  not  God's  communication  of  himself  to  man  1^ 

open  the  si^ht  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  to  let  me  virtue  of  its  form,  hut  because  of  the  divine 

into  the  spiritual  world;  and  not  only  to  give  truth  whkh  reveals  itself  in  such  a  manner,  the 

me  to  speak  with  spirits  and  angels  and  with  truth  really  making  its  own  form  of  manifestiiig 

relations    and    friends,    but    wiui    kings    and  ttselt 

princes,   who  have  departed   from  the  natural  Tfarou^ut  his  writings  Swedenborg  shows 

world ;  and  also  to  see  the  stupendous  things  of  that  the  divine  word  has  an  internal  sense  with- 

heaven,  and   the  miserable  things  of  hell;  and  jn  the  literal  seni^  this  ititemal  sense  being  the 

thus  that  man  does  not  live  after  death  in  some  very  Word  itself,  its  essence,  its  glory,  and  its 

unknown  place  of  the  earth,  nor  By  about  blmd  life.    This  sense,  indeed,  Swedenborg  declared 

and  dumb  in  the  air,  or  in  empty  space;  but  that  to  be  disclosed  solely  by  means  of  his  writings, 

he  lives  as  man  in  a  substantial  body,  in  a  much.  Within  the  New  Qiureh  it  is  believed,  therefore, 

more   perfect   state,    if   he   comes   among  the  that  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  are  the  Lord 

blessed,  than  before,  when  he  lived  in  the  ma-  jn   his   s^ond  coming  in  his   divine   humanity, 

terial  body.    Therefore,  lest  man  should  become  and  thus  the  very  Word  itself  in  its  spiritual 

more  deeply  grounded  in  the  opinion  respecting  sense  set  forth  in  a  rational  and  Dhilosophic 

the  destruction  of  the  visible  heaven  and_  the  form. 

habitable  earth,  and  thus  respecting  the  spiritu^  In  America  there  are  two  general  oiganiza- 
world,  from  ignorance,  which  is  the  source  of  tions  of  tiiose  who  receive  the  testimony  of 
naturalism,  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  atheism,  Swedenborg  and  acknowledge  his  writings  to 
which,  at  this  day,  among  the  learned  has  begun  be  divine  revelation.  One,  "The  General  Con- 
to  fake  root  in  the  interior  rational  mind,  vention  of  The  New  Jerusalem,*  dating  from 
should,  like  a  mortification  in  the  flesh,  spread  1817;  the  other,  'The  General  Church  of  the 
itself  around  more  widely,  even  into  his  external  New  Jerusalem,*  holding  its  first  'General 
mind,  from  which  he  speaks,  it  has  been  en-  Assembly"  in  June  1897.  The  representative 
joined  upon  me  by  the  Lord  to  promulgate  some  organ  of  the  former  is  'The  New  Church  Mes- 
of  the  things  seen  and  heard,  both  respecting  senger.*  'The  General  Church'  is  represented 
heaven  and  hell,  and  respecting  the  last  judp-  by  'The  New  Church  Life.* 
ment;  and  also  to  explain  the  apocalypse,  where  The  'Convention's*  theological  school  is  lo- 
the  cmning  of  the  Lord,  and  the  former  heaven,  cated  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  At  Bryn  Adiyn, 
and  the  new  heaven,  and  the  holy  Jerusalem,  Pcnn.,  is  a  settlement  of  New  Church  families 
are  treated  of;  from  which,  when  read  and  devoted  especially  to  the  work  of  education  in 
understood,  any  one  may  see  what  is  meant  accordance  with  the  principles  of  instruction 
there  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  and  the  formation  of  character  as  set  forth 
New  Heaven,  and  by  the  New  Jerusalem."  in     (he     new     revelation.    'The     Academy     of 

'This  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  effected  the     New     Church,"     now     well     established 

by  means  of  a  man,  before  whom  he  has  mani-  there,     is     a     corporation     instituted     for     the 

fested  himself,  and  whom  he  has  filled  with  his  purpose    of    conductiiv    *    wiivenut    9yst«ni 
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of  schools  wherein  sh^ll  be  taught  the  doctrine  Associate  Synods  of  Scotland  in  the  latter  part 

and  religion  of  the  Church,  aa  well  as  every  of  the  i8lh  and  the  beginning  of  the  igth  ctii- 

useful    science   and  art    The   end   and   aim   of  torics.     The  terms  were  again  used  for  llie  two 

the  Academy  is  fo  educate  its  pupils,  not  only  parties    in    the   similar   controversy   in   the   Re- 

for  a    life   of   efficiency   in   the   natural   world,  formed     Presbyterian     Church     in    the    United 

but   pre-eminently   to   prepare   them   to   become  States,  which  caused  the  division  of  that  body 

most    useful    inhabitants    and    citizens    of    the  in  1833,     See  Prbsbytkhian  Cmuhck. 

spiritual    world    in    the   life    after   death     The  Ncw  Lisbon,  or  Liabon,  Ohio.    See  Lisbon. 

mnuence  of  this  organization,  datmg  its  begin-  „        ,       u        ^ 

ning  from  iSTfi,  has  been  incalculable  and  far-  ,  "''^  l*""  ^"n.  Conn.,  city,  port  of  entry,  one 

reaching,   extending  throughout   the  borders   of  <>'   'i'^   county-seats    of    New    London   County; 

the  Church.     By  its  profound  study  and  learn-  0.1  the   Thames   River    and  on   the  Central   V., 

ing  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  it  has  set  up  ^nd  the   New  York    N.   H.  &  H    R.R  s;  about 

a  standard  of  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  three  mUes   from   Long  Island  Sound  and  so 

Swedenborg.  and  by  its  attitude  of  ioyalty  and  1"''^^  in  direct  line  southeast  of  Hartford     It 

failhfuhias  has  exalted  them  within  the  Church  '^^i  regu  ar  steamer  connection  with  New  York 

into  a  position  of  supreme  authority  and  power,  ^nd  all  the  Sound  ports     lis  fine  harbor  is  pro- 

Besides  these  bodies  of  the  Church  in  Araer-  '««'<"!  ^/'""'^  9"swold  and  Trumbull 

ica  and  Canada,  and  the  General  Conference  in  .,  '"  1646  Johii  Winthrpp,  the  younger,  founded 

Great  Britain,  there  are  societies  in  Europe  and  Naumeag,  and  in  1658  the  name  was  changed  to 

Australia,  most  of  them  being  united  to  or  affil-  N^*  London.     Prior  tothe  Revoh^tion  it  was 

iated  with  one  or  other  of  the  general  churches  <='  considerable  commercial  importance  and  had 

in    the   United    States    or    Great    Britain.     The  established   trade  with   the   CMSt  towns   of   the 

Swedenborg  Scientific  Association  was  organ-  iicarby  colonies  and  with  the  West  Indies.    Dur- 

ii-ed   27    May    1806   by   members   of  the    New  '"S,  it^e  war  it  suffered   from   attacks  by  the 

Church.    For  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  British.    On  6  Sept.  1781  a  British  force  under 

body  see  Swedbekg  command  of  nenedict  Arnold  attacked  ttie  town. 

Bibliography —  BanAata         'Discrete       Dc-  destroyed  (he  wharves  and  many  of  the  buiid- 

grees'i  Rindmarsbj   'Rise  .and  Progress  of  the  >"es,   and   killed   a   number   of  the  people      In 

New   Jerusalem   Church    in    England,    America  memory  of  this  attack,  a  shaft  m  feet  high  has 

and  other   Parts'  ;   Odhner.   'A   Brief  View   of  ™™  erected  at  the  place    (see  Gboton)   where 

the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  Revealed  in  the  Theo-  t"e  massacre  occurred.     The  town  was  incor- 

logical     Writings    of     Emanuel     Swedenborg*;  porated  m  1784-    The  first  session  of  the  Cath- 

Swedcnborg,    'The    True    Christian    Religion':  plic  Summer  School  of  America  (q,v.)  was  held 

Tatel.    'Documents    Concerning   the    Life   and  '"  New  London, 

Character  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg* ;  Worcester,  New  London  has  a  number  of  large  manu- 
'The  Life  and  Mission  of  Swedenborg';  'The  facturmg  establishments,  chief  of  which  are  ma- 
Jonmal   of   the   Convention   of   the   Newjeru-  chine    shops,    foundries,    printmg-press    works, 
lalcm  in  America* ;  'The  Journal  of  the  General  silk-mills,  colton-gin  factory,  woolen  mills,  bed- 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.'  V"h  factory,  furniture  factory,  and  shm-yards. 
Richard  H  Ke»  Sealing  and  whaling  continue  to  be  of  import- 
ci,..  /~ku.^L  ..*  tL..  \7,™.  r.«..^f.l.^iti!iain  anee,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  farm  prod- 
gT                                     ffruMlem.  AllcHta.  ^^^'^^^  exported.     It  is  a  distributing  centre 
for  a  large  amount  of  the  imports  used  in  the 

New  Kcntiiicton,  Pa.,  borough,  in  West-  southeastern  part  of  the  State.     Some  of  the 

mordand  County;  on  the  Allegheny  River,  and  historic   places   of   interest   are  the   Old   Town 

on    ■    division    of    the    Pennsylvania    railroad;  Mill,    built    in    1646.    the    school    house   where 

about  IS  miles  northeast  of  Pittsburg,     It  is  in  Nathan  Hale  was  once  a  teacher,  and  the  Hemi>. 

a  region  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  stead  House.     A  government  naval  station  is  on 

steel.     Its  chief  manufactures  are  steel  and  iron  the  river  outside  the  city  limits.     It  has  public 

products,  flour,  lumber,  hrick,  be«t,  and  fwmi-  and   parish  schools,  the   New  London  County 

tore.     The  glass  and  white  lead  works   in   the  Historical    Society   and    Library,    and    a    public 

rktnity  contribute  to  the   industrial   prosperity  library.     The  government  ia  administered  under 

of  the  borough.    Pop.  (1910)  7>W.  a  charter  of  1894  which  provides  for  a  mayor. 

New    Leinater,    Ifn'ster,    or    Itn'ster.      See  wf""  fioWs  office  three  years,  and  a  council.    The 

Stewart  Island  ."ichool  board   is  chosen  by  popular  vote.     Pop. 

New  Lexington.  I^smg-ton,  Ohio,  village,  '^^^^!^ti}T'^^'^^%S^fk?^:^> 

coun^-seal   of   Pernr   County;    on   Uie   Cincin-  yol    V.;   Caulkins,   <Hi*>ry  of  New  London > ; 

nati  &  M.  v.,  and  the  TfJedo  &  O.  C.  R.  R.  s;  ^^        'Centennial  Sketch  of  New  London.' 

about  50  miles  east  by  south  of  CcJumhus.    It  .                            ,  . , 

is  in  an  agricultural  section,  and  in  the  vicinity  New  Had  rid.  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  New 

are  coal   fields  and  deposits   of  (ire   clay.     The  Madrid   County;  on   the  Mississippi   River,  and 

manufactures  are   chiefly  brick   and   other  clay  on     the     Saml    Louis     Southwestern     railroad : 

products.     There  is  considerable  trade  in  farm  about  130  miles  in  direct  line  south  by  east_  of 

products,  brick,  clay,  and  coaL     It  is  the  seat  Saint  Louis  and  about  50  miles  below  Cairo. 

of  S;4»t  Aloysiua  Academy.    Pop.  (i^)  iaTo;  HI.     It  has  regular  steamboat  connection  with 

(1900;    1,701 ;    C1910)  2,559,  ^"  Uif  "vp''  P'"'"-    It  was  settled  by  Americans 

M«.T:.k»  .  «.i.     c.  r....».  m   '788,  when  the  Spanish  owned  east  of  the 

New  Light,  a  fish.    See  CsArpn.  Mississippi.    During  the  Civil  War  it  was  usrd 

New  Light  and  Old  Light,  the  names  gener-  as  a  Confederate  station  until  14  March  1862. 

ally   used   to   designate   the   two   parties   in   the  when  it  was  abandoned  and  became  a_  Federal 

Preabyterian  Church  whose  difference  of  opinion  possession.     It  is  situated  in  a  productive  agri- 

in  rcsard  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  In  cultural  region  in  which  the  principal  crops  are 

natters  of  religion  caused  the  disruption  of  the  cotton,  grain,  and  fruit    It  has  extensive  mm- 
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ber  interests.,  Tfae  trade  is  chiefly  in  lumber,  Sigel  retreaied,  followed  a  short  distance  by 
grain,  fruit,  live-stock,  and  cotton.  Pop.  (est.)  Breckinridge.  At  Rude's  Hill,  nearly  three 
1.700.  miles  from  the  field,  Sigel  halted  and  lormed 
New  Market,  Battle  of.  In  co-operation  '""^i  Breckinri^e  so™  came  up;  there  w^  an 
with  Gen.  Grant's  Wilderness  campaign  and  T  5"^'/D^li  "S'l?""*'  "^^u^'^u*"'"  ?"*? 
the  movements  of  Gen.  Crook,  who  was  march-  abandoned  Rudes  Hill,  crossed  the  Shenandoah, 
ing  from  West  Virginia  on  Staunton,  Va,,  Gen.  turned  the  bridge,  and  contmued  his  retreat 
Sigel,  commanding  the  Union  forces  in  the  down  the  valley  to  Cedar  Creel^  which  was 
Shenandoah  Valley,  on  g  May  1864,  marched  J!*^*'',  ^^'y  "«  the  moniing  of  the  'Tth.  The 
from  Martinsburg  up  the  Valley  pike  with  Gen.  Union  loss  was  93  killed,  553  wounded,  and  186 
Sullivan's  division  of  infantry.  Gen.  Stahel's  di-  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  42  killed, 
vision  of  cavalry,  and  five  batteries  of  artillery,  g»  *5"'3''ff  ,="!^J4-,7,'?'"'&-  ^f^'  '?**"»' 
in  all  about  6,500  men  and  28  guns.  He  arrived  «**^^^?'  ,  ^^h  ^^V^J;:^  *^'  ^^  Shenan- 
at  Woodstock  on  the  nth,  his  cavalry  pushing  f ^^^*'^*J^ '?  '^^  ^t\^'^-''7 ,^°°?^^/^? 
on  to  Mount  Jackson,  where,  on  the  14th,  it  en-  i?"'!;?,.  "'^.Ji^^"  /  m  ^'"xJ  ^"'l  ^°^ 
countered  some  of  Imboden's  cavalry,  forced  it  IV.;  Wise,  'The  Battle  of  New  Market> 
across  the  Shenandoah,  and  followed  as  far  as  E.  A.  Cabuan. 
New  Market.  Col.  Moor  with  parts  of  Sulli-  New  Mecklenburg,  mek'len-berg,  formerly 
vans  division  and  cavalry,  joined  the  advanced  New  Ireland,  the  second  largest  island  of  the 
cavalry  at  New  Market  late  in  the  evening,  and  Bismarck  Archipelago  (q.v.)  to  the  northeast 
a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  artillery  was  used,  of  jjew  Pomerania,  from  which  it  is  separated 
Twice  durmg  the  night  strong  demonstrations  j,y  Saint  George  Channel.  It  has  an  estimated 
were  made  on  Moor,  which  he  repulsed,  lien,  a^ea  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles ;  with  the  ex- 
Breckinridge,  commanding  the_  Confederate  ^^,1^^  „£  ^  ^mall  European  trading  station  on 
troops  in  the  valley,  hearmg  of  Sigel  s  advance,  the  north  coast  it  is  inhabited-  by  wild  Papuan 
had  collected  at  Staunton  a  force  of  S.ooo  men,  tribes 
including  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, with  eight  guns,  and  at  daylight  of  the  New  Mexico,  a  Slate  of  the  United  States 
15th  drew  up  two  miles  south  of  New  Market  admiltfd  Aug,  21.  1911,  between  lat.  .ij"  20* 
to  give  battle.  Moor  had,  beside  300  cavalry  and  37"  N-.  and  loa  103"  and  109°  ^  W.; 
and  two  guns,  two  regiments  of  his  own  brigade  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado,  on  the 
and  two  of  Col.  Tboburn's.  Stahel  came  up  in  e=st  by  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  on  the  south  by 
the  morning  and  took  command,  and  as  it  neared  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  An- 
noon  Sigel  arrived  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  «ona.  Area,  122,460  square  miles  (78,374.400 
and  made  disposition  for  battle.  Moor  was  left  acres),  of  which  two  thirds  are  public  lands, 
in  his  advanced  position,  with  his  own  two  regi-  Organized  25  Nov.  1850,'  under  act  of  9  Sept. 
raents  and  a  smalUody  of  cavalry  to  hold  Breck-  I850.  _Pop.  (1890)  153.S93;  (1910)  3?7.30i,  or 
inridge  in  check,  until  Sigel  could  complete  his  about  2.7  to  the  sqnare  mile.  Capital,  Santa  F6. 
dispositions,  which  were  well  made.  Thobum's  Topography.—  New  Mexico  occupies  a  lofty 
brigade  constituted  the  main  line,  along  which  plateau  which  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in 
were  the  batterieii.  The  cavaliy  was  behind  the  the  north  and  west  and  slopes  to  the  south 
centre  and  on  the  left  flank.  The  line  extended  and  to  the  southeast,  where  lies  the  western 
across  the  pike  on  rising  ground,  another  slope  part  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  or  staked  plain,  no 
in  front  being  held  by  Moor,  Breckinridge  part  of  the  plateau  bein^  less  than  3.«»  teet 
formed  line  with  Echois'  brigade  on  the  right  above  sea-level.  The  altitude  of  Santa  Fe,  in 
and  Wharton's  on  the  left,  the  Institute  Cadets  the  north,  is  6,998  feet,  that  of  Albuquerque  on 
and  the  62d  Virginia  between  the  two.  Irabo-  the  Rio  Grande,  near  the  middle  of  the  Terri- 
den's  cavalry  and  a  six-gun  battery  were  on  the  tory,  5,008  feel,  while  Carlsbad  (formerly  Eddy), 
extreme  right  McLaughlin's  artillery  occupied  on  the  Rio  Pecos,  is  3,122  feet.  From  the  vast 
a  sharp  ridge  left  of  and  parallel  to  the  pike  and  table-land,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
op^ed  furiously  upon  Sigel's  ^ns,  which  as  rise  nutnerous  sierras  and  more  or  less  isolated 
furiously  responded.  Breckinridge  advanced,  peaks  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  sya- 
and  Moor,  bein^  overlapped  on  both  flanks,  fell  tem.  The  Sangre  de  Oislo  range  of  Colorado, 
back  in  some  disorder,  and  Breckinridge,  with-  extends  southward  into  New  Mexico  to  lat. 
out  pausing,  pressed  on  and  attacked  Thobum,  3^°  30',  the  various  component  ridges  being  the 
who,  charging  from  his  right,  checked  him,  CJulebra,  Cimarron,  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Mora,  Las 
Sigel's  gutls  using  shell  aiid  canister  with  great  Vegas,  Raton,  etc.  The  principal  pealcs  are 
effect.  Meanwhile  Imhoden  crossed  Smith's  Cerro  Blanco  (14,269),  Truehas  (13,150),  Taos 
Creek  arid,  moving  down  its  east  bank,  gained  (13,145),  Costilia  (12,634),  Baldy  (12,623), 
the  top  of  a  small  hill  opposite  Sigel's  left.  Lake  (i2j8o),  and  Mora  (12,020).  South- 
placed  his  guns  on  it,  and  at  short  range  opened  ward  from  these  and  extending  eastward 
a  rapid  fire  upon  Sigel's  massed  cavalry,  which  are  numerous  isolated  sierras — the  Sandia,  Man- 
immediately  fell  back,  and  Sigel  ordered  his  en-  zano,  Gallinas,  Jicarilla,  Caballo,  Oscuro,  San 
tire  line  to  fall  back  half  a  mile.    Imboden's  Andres,    Organ,    Blanca,    Capitan,    Sacramento, 

Kns  were  now  turned  on  Ihe  flank  of  the  in-  Hueco,  Guadalupe,  and  many  lesser  mountains. 
ntry,  Breckinridge  pressed  on  in  front,  and  West  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  within  its  tmtne- 
the  contest  was  desperate  and  at  close  quarters,  diate  drainage  is  another  broken  sierra,  extend- 
Von  Kleiser's  batteiy  being  particularly  destruc-  ing  southward  from  the  Colorado  line,  its  prin- 
live  to  the  centre  of  Breckinridge's  line  held  by  cipaJ  component  groups  being  the  Petaca.  Valles, 
the  Cadets.  An  order  to  charge  the  battery  was  Gallinas,  Nacimiento,  Jemei.  San  Mateo,  Mag- 
given,  the  Cadets  and  the  62d  Virginia  went  for-  dalena,  Socorroj  Black,  Mimbres,  Florida,  and 
ward  in  fine  style,  and  with  great  loss  captured  Fotrillo  mountains.  In  the  northwest  the  Car- 
the  battery;  the  rest  of  the  line  advanced,  and  rizo,  Tunicha.  and  Choiska  mountains,  forming 
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part  of  the  contincDtal  divide,  extend  into  the 
Territory  from  Ariiona,  as  do  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Peloncillo  ranges  in  the  southwest ; 
while  lying  between  the  western  houndary  and 
the  motintains  of  the  Rio  Grande  area  are  the 
Zufii,  Datil,  Little  Diablo,  Black,  Tularosa,  Mog- 
ollon,  Ptnos,  Burro,  Pyramid,  Big  Halchet, 
Hacheta,  and  Animas  ranges,  with  many  others 
of  leaser  note. 

Rivtrs. — The  streams  of  northeastern,  east- 
ern, and  centra]  New  Mexico  flow  into 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
while  those  of  the  western  portion  empty 
into  the  GuW  of  California.  The  largest 
river  is  the  Rio  Grande,  which  flows  genetally 
southwesterly  from  the  Colorado  boundary 
to  lat.  33  ,  then  southeaetn'ly  across  the 
Mexican  fine.  This  river  has  several  unimpor- 
tant tributaries  within  the  Territory  —  the  Cha- 
ma,  Jemez,  and  Rio  Puerco  from  the  west  and 
several  of  even  less  significance  from  the  east. 
The  Pecos  has  its  source  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Mountains,  flows  southeasterly,  then  generally 
southward,  almost  paralleling  the  western  es- 
carpment of  the  staked  plain,  and  southeasterly 
across  the  Texas  border,  finally  joirung  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  Canadian,  with  its  several  head- 
streams,  drains  northeastern  New  Mexico  and 
passes  out  of  the  Territoir  in  lat  35°  25'. 
lortning  a  branch  of  the  ArtansaB.  The  west- 
em  part  is  drained  entirely  by  headwaters  of 
the  Colorado  — the  San  Juan  the  Zufii,  and 
the  Gila.  The  Rio  Mimbres,  which  heads  m  the 
Florida  Mountains,  is,  like  all  except  the  larg- 
est streams,  non-perennial,  and  indeed  even  the 
dianael  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  is  frequently 

Forests. —  Several  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
particularly  those  of  the  north  and  in  Lincoln 
and  western  Socorro,  Grant,  and  McKinley 
counties,  are  covered  with  timber,  the  most  val- 
uable being  pine,  although  oak,  juniper,  cedar, 
birch,  maple,  and  other  trees  are  common.  The 
Pecos  River,  Lincoln,  and  Gila  River  forest 
areas  have  been  reserved  by  the  United  States, 
but  grazing  of  cattle  is  allowed  under  certain 
conditions.  Piflon  and  cedar  are  abundant  in 
the  foot-hills  throughout  the  Territory;  mes- 
quite  is  found  in  the  southeastern  part,  east  of 
the  Pecos,  while  the  sagnaro  or  giant  cactus 
forms  a  feature  of  the  landscape  in  the  southern 
and  southwestern  parts,  where  there  are  also 
groves  of  oak  and  walnnt.  Along  all  the  water- 
courses cotton  woods  are  abundant,  and  occa- 
sionally willows  and  sycamores  are  found. 
Yucca,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  a  substi- 
tute  for  soap,   is  everywhere  abundant 

Agricitlturr.—  la  many  of  the  valleys  and 
mountain  ranges  (where  the  latter  are  not  of  ex- 
posed basalt)  are  nutritious  passes  — at  least  14 
varieties,  mostly  gramma,  bcrng  found  —  afford- 
ing fairly  abtmdant  food  for  the  large  flocks  and 
herds.  Bear,  deer,  mountain  lions,  wildcats, 
and  antelope  elk  are  found  in  the  mountains, 
and  rabbits,  hares,  coyotes,  and  prairie-dogs  are 
common  in  the  plains.  The  valley  lands  are 
fertile,  but  as  the  Territory  lies  within  the  arid 
T^on,  agriculture  is  conducted  largely  through 
irrigation,  the  irrigated  farms  forming  74  i  per 
cent.  Much  of  the  water  diverted  from  the 
Streams  is_  wasted  by  crude  methods,  and  as  yet 
no  reservoirs  forthe  conservation  of  storm  water 
nave  been  constructed.    It  is  estimated  that  the 


draiiiage  area  of  the  Pecos  River  within  the 
Territory  alone  is  susceptible  of  irrigating  13,- 
000/100  acres  of  excellent  land,  or  250  per  cent 
more  than  the  aggregate  of  farmlands  now  in  the 
entire  Territory.  By  reason  of  recent  congres- 
sional action  in  providing,  by  means  of  reservoirs, 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
arid  region,  however,  agriculture  in  New  Mex- 
ico will  doubtless  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
next  few  years.  While  possessing  important 
mineral  resources.  New  Mexico  is  pre-eminently 
an  agricultural  country,  41  per  cent  of  the  66,396 
persons  pursuing  gainful  occupations  being  en- 
^ged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  follow- 
ing taljle  shows  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value  of 
crops  in  i^  and  1909: 


The   principal    crops    tor    1910,    with   their 
acreage  yield  and  value,  were; 
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New  Mexico  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  number  of  sheep  of  shearing  aRc,  with 
3,300,000  in  1910,  and  being  exceeded  only  by 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  produced,  that 
year,  I9;300,0oo  pounds  of  washed  and  un- 
washed wool  and  6,720,000  pounds  of  scoured 

Mineral  Resourcei.—Thc  mining  industrr  is 
important  From  i860  to  1890  ¥i7,6oo/xxi  in  gold 
was  produced;  in  190S  the  value  of  the  yieW 
was:  gold.  *278,300;  silver,  $171,200;  copper, 
$875,000;  lead,  $95,000,  Coal  mining  is  exten- 
sively carried  on,  ahhough  only  the  fields  adja- 
cent to  the  railroads  have  been  worked.  The 
output  of  coal  in  1907  (mostly  bituminous)  was 
2,302,062  tons,  valued  at  $3,729,340.  During  that 
about  94,000  tons  of  coke  were  produced, 
''  at  $250,000.  Tweniy-«ight  coal  mines 
1  constant  operation,  with  s,3oo. operatives 
production  of  1,400,000  tons.  The  coal 
;s  chiefly  in  McKinley,  San  Juan,  Coltw, 
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and  Rio  Arriba  counties,  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  (he  State.  The  coal-bear- 
ing' foimations  aggregate  1,650.000  acres,  of 
which  about  40  per  cent  is  probably  productive. 
Iron,  salt,  gypsurn,  clay,  soda,  ochre,  potash, 
mica,  marble,  molybdenmn,  tungsten,  and  va- 
nadium are  also  found,  as  are  turquoise,  garnets, 
opals,  and  chalcedony.  Mineral  springs  are 
abundant. 

Political     Divisions. — Tbe      Mloving     trtile 
gives  (he  counties,  with  their  area,  property  as- 
":,  population,  and  county-seats : 


tors  and  $228,047.37  savings  deposits;  4  savings 
banks  with  i,s7S_  depositors  and  $415471.54  sav- 
ings deposits.  There  were  no  private  banks  or 
loan  and  trust  companies  reporting  that  year. 
New  Mexico  as  a  territoiv  had  public  debts 
amounting  to  $4.S79.5i6  {¥998.923  State  debt 
and  $3,580,593  other  debts). 

Education. — The  number  of  public  schools  in 
the  State  in  1908  was  800,  with  1,065  teachers. 
The  school  population    (5-41  years)    was  esti' 
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Climate, — The  climate  is  very  dry  and 
healthful,  and  has  made  the  State  justly 
celebrated  as  a  resort  for  those  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  troubles.  The  annua!  mean 
temperature  ranges  from  42.4°  at  Win- 
SOrs,  San  Miguel  CounW  (8.000  feet),  to 
65°  at  Carlsbad,  Eddy  County  f 3,122  feet) . 
The  highest  temperature  averages  approximately 
112°  at  Carlsbad  (25  June),  and  the  lowest 
—12°  at  Bluewater,  Valencia  County  (2  Feb,}. 
The  total  precipitation  on  the  average  ranges 
from  22.42  inches  at  Carlsbad,  to  4,66  inches  at 
Deming,  Luna  County.  Nearly  half  the  precip- 
itation (10.5  inches)  at  Carlsbad  occurred  m 
July.  The  greatest  rainfall  occurs  between  May 
and  August,  the  least  between  February  and 
April.  The  number  of  rainy  days  on  the  average 
ranges  from  78  at  Santa  Fe  to  18  at  Albuqucrifue ; 
average,  about  40  days.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  southwest,  west,  southeast,  and  east.  Al- 
though the  summer  temperature  is  sometimes 
high,  espeeially  in  the  southern  part,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  the  heat  is  never 
oppressive  and  the  nights  are  always  cool, 

PolntlatioH.— (1870}  91,874;  {1880)  119,565; 
(1890)  153.S93;  (1900)  ig5.3lO  (native,  181,685; 
foreign,  13.625;  males,  104.228;  females,  91,082; 
white.  180,207;  colored,  I5.i03---of  whom  13,144 
are  Indians).  Illiterates  form  33.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.     Census  of  jgio,  327.301. 

Finances. — New  Mexico  had  a  total  assessed 
valuation  in  1910  of  $62,860,832,  a  bonded  debt 
of  $998,000,  and  a  tax  rate  of  $11  per  $1,000. 
The  assessed  valuation  is  20  per  cent  of  the 
actual  value.     There  were  in   1909  37   National 


mated  at  68,340,  the  enrolment  43.647,  and  the 
average  attendance  26,844.  The  expenditure  for 
public  schools  was  $4S4^o6c^  and  the  value  of 
school  prc«erty  $700,000,  excluMve  of  land 
grants.  The  State  maintains  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  at  Albutjuerque,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Las  Cruces; 


Socorro,  and  a  Military  Institute  at  Roswell. 
The  government  supports  Indian  training  schools 
at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  with  30D  pufiiU 
each,  also  two  boarding  schools  with  1^4  pupils, 
and  19.  day  schools  with  about  600  pupils.  The 
educational  facilities  of  the  State  have 
greatly  increased  in  tbe  last  10  years.  There 
are  Ii  public,  society,  and  school  libraries,  hav- 
ing 1,000  volumes  or  more,  aggregating  27,732 
volumes,  or   14  books  per  100  population. 

Religion. — The  population  consists  largely  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who  have  an  archbishop,  a 
bishop,  a  vicar-general,  16  regular  priests,  43 
secular  prie5ts,42  churches,  325  mission  churches, 
6  academies  for  young  women,  a  college,  8  paro- 
chial schools,  2  Indian  boarding  schools  with 
300  pupils,  2  day  schools  for  Indians  with  200 
pupils,  and  2  academies  for  boys.  The  Baptists 
have  36  churches,  a  college,  and  several  mission 
schools;  the  Methodists  17  English-speaking 
and  a  number  of  Spanish- speaking  congrega- 
tions, together  with  a  number  of  mission  schools; 
the  Presbyterians  4S  congregations.  30  preaching 
stations.  25  mission  schools  with  45  teachers  and 
1,562  pupils;  the  Mormons  2  churches  with  277 
members.    Other  Protestant  denominations  have 
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■bout    30   congregations,    and    the   Hebrews    s  eastern  Arizona,  and  the  Grand  CaEion  of  the 

organizations  and  3  synaKogues.  Colorado.     la  the  antumn  the   annj'  moved   to 

Charilablt,  Penal,  e(c.— The  Territory  sup-  the  province  of  Tiguex,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

ports  an  asjlnm  for  the  insane  at  Las  Vegas,  an  present  Bernalillo,  on  the   Rio  Gnnde,  where 

asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Santa  F^  an  winter    quarters    were    established    and    whence 

institute  for  the  blind  at  Alamogordo,  a  miners'  parties     were     sent    to     visit    the     neigtfboring 

hospital    at    Raton,    a    reform    school    at    El  pueblos. 

Rito,  and  an  orphanage  at  Belen.  The  Tcr-  In  the  spring  of  1541  Coronado  crotsed  the 
ritorial  Penitentiary  is  situated  at  Santa  F£.  Pecos  River  into  the  present  Texas  and  north- 
A  hospital  and  orphanagd  at  Santa  Fe  and  a  ward  through  the  buffalo  plains  to  the  Wichita 
sanatorium  at  Albuquerque  are  supported  by  settlements  of  Kansas  ^-  the  'Province  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  j  there  Quivira* —  where  several  months  were  spent  in 
are  also  two  hospitals  at  Silver  City,  one  at  exploration ;  but  gold,  which  formed  the  object 
Deming,  and  one  at  Carlsbad,  all  of  which  are  of  the  dreary  march,  was  not  found.  The  ex- 
supported  in  part  by  the  Territory.  Government  pedition  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence 
sanatoria  are  in  successful  operation  at  Fort  to  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1542,  having  spent 
Bayard  and  Fort  Stanton,  where  several  hun-  nearly  two  years  in  the  country.  Two  friars 
dreid  soldiers  and  sailors  from  all  parts  of  the  remained  in  New  Mexico  and  one  in  Kansas, 
country  have  been  cured  of  pulmonary  tubercu-  but  these  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  New  Mex- 
losis.  There  are  also  several  private  sanatoria  in  ico  was  visited  in  1581  by  Francisco  Sanchez 
the   Territory,  Chamuscado,    with    a    small    escort    and    three 

Tratuportalion.—T>iK   total    railroad   mileage  Franciscans,    the    latter    being    left    among   the 

of  New   Mexico  is  about  3,000,  an  increase  of  Rio   Grande   Pueblos.     These   were  killed   after 

1.000  miles  in  10  years.  Chamuscado's  departurt     Late  in  1582  Antonio 

There  are  about  400  post-ofGces  and  70  peri-  de  Espcjo,  with  a  bodyguard,  was  authorized  to 

odicnls  (s  daily,  60  weekly,  5  monthly).  explore  the  new  province  and  to  learn  the  fate 

History. — For  untold  generations  before   the  of    the   missionaries.      Following   the    route    of 

discovery  of  America,  New  Mexico  was  the  home  Chamuscado   up    the    Rio    Grande,    he    reached 

of   sedentary   tribes   of   Indians  — the   ancestors  Puala,   or   Puaray,   near   the   present   Bernalillo 

of  the  present  Pueblos  —  as  well  as  of  nomadic  (the  principal  town  of  Coronado's   Province  of 

Eredatory  tribes.  The  former  constructed  vil-  Tiguex),  where  the  friars  had  been  slain,  the 
iges,  principally  of  stone,  oa  the  mesas,  in  the  Indians  fleeing  on  his  approach.  From  this 
shelves  of  rocky  cliffs  (see  Cufv-Dwellske),  point  Espejo  extended  his  travels  to  the  pueblos 
and  in  the  valleys.  Their  numbers  considerably  of  Sia,  Jemez,  Acoma,  and  Zuhi,  and  to  the 
exceeded  that  of  their  descendants  of  to-day.  Hop!  towns  of  Arizona,  thence  eastward  to  the 
but  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  Rio  Pecos  and  back  to  Mexico.  The  next 
generally  pt^ular  belief  that  Now  Mexico  ever  important  event  was  the  coloniiation  of  New 
contained  a  teeming  sedentary  aboriginal  pop-  Mexico  by  Juan  de  Ofiate,  the  lirst  governor  of 
ulation,  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  ruins  the  province,  who  reached  the  new  country  via 
scattered  throughout  its  area,  particularly  west  the  Rio  Grande  in  1598  with  about  400  colonists, 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  There  is  definite  historical  and  established  the  town  of  San  Francisco  de 
as  well  as  traditionary  evidence  that  man^  of  the  los  Kspanoles,  later  known  as  Sau  Gabriel, 
pueblos  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  where  Chamita,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chama, 
of  the  Southwest  were  later  abandoned  on  ao-  now  stands.  All  the  sedentary  tribes  were  vis- 
count of  Apache  and  Navaho  raids,  or  by  reason  ited  and  their  vows  of  obedience  and  vassalage 
of  epidemic^  the  failure  of  water  supply,  through  taken,  and  the  country  from  eastern  Kansas  to 
superstition,  or  the  efforts  of  early  Spanith  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  explored 
missionarieB  to  concentrate  the  natives.  Many  between  1598  and  1605.  In  the  latter  year  San 
ruined  pueblos  in  the  Territory  may  thus  be  Gabriel  was  abandoned  and  the  seat  of  gorem- 
aa::ountEd  for;  for  although  Coronado  in  iS40-a  ment  moved  to  Santa  Fe,  which  dates  from 
recorded  64  inhabited  villages,  some  of  them  this  time.  During  the  following  few  years  the 
extensive,  only  two  (Acoma  and  Isleta)  of  the  new  colony  barely  existed;  in  1617  it  had  only 
1^  which  remain  still  occupy  their  i6th  century  48  soldiers  and  colonists,  although  the  mission- 
sites.  The  recorded  history  of  New  Mexico  aries  had  been  so  zealous  that  11  churches  had 
dates  from  1530,  in  which  year  Marcos  de  Niza,  been  built  and  14.000  natives  baptized.  In  168a 
a  Franciscan  friar,  accompanied  by  a  Barbary  the  Pueblos  rebelled  against  Spanish, authority, 
negro  named  Estevan,  or  Estevanico,  traversed  killed  many  missionaries  and  colonists,  and  laid 
the  country  from  Mexico  to  the  ZuBi  siege  to  Santa  Fe,  where  the  panic-stricken 
Indian  villages,  then  known  as  the  *Sevcn  survivors  had  taken  refuge  in  the  adobe  Palace, 
Cities  of  Cibola,"  in  the  western  part  of  the  which  still  stands.  Governor  Otermin  finally 
Territory.  Estevan,  preceding  Fray  Marcos  dur-  succeeded  in  driving  the  Indians  off  with  con- 
ing the  latter  days  of  the  joumm',  was  killed  by  srderable  loss,  and  in  retreating  down  the  Rio 
the  natives  at  their  village  of  Hawikuh,  one  of  Grande  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  with  a  thousand 
the  seven  towns ;  Niza  followed,  viewed  the  followers,  leaving  the  natives  in  almost  uninter- 
pueblo  from  an  adjacent  height,  and  fled  back  rupted  possession  of  New  Mexico  until  1692. 
to  Mexica  In  Febmary  of  the  following  year  In  that  year  Diego  de  Vargas  reconquered  the 
Francisco  Vasqnez  Coronado,  guided  by  Niza  province,  wilh  great  loss  to  the  Indians,  enah- 
and  accompanied  by  a  large  force,  marched  from  ling  its  resettlement  toward  the  close  of  the 
Compostela,  Mexico,  to  Cibola,  storming  and  year  by  800  colonists.  In  i6g6  the  Indians 
capturing  Hawikuh  (which  he  named  Granada),  again  revolted,  killing  five  friars  and  21  other 
in  July.  Expeditions  sent  out  from  here  by  Spaniards,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
Coronado  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Hopi  century  that  the  Pueblos  were  entirely  ov( 
or  Moqui  villages  (called  Tusayan)   in  north-  Henceforward    New    Mexico   grew-   i 
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portance;  ni;w  towns  were  established  in  the  New  Mexico,  Univcrtity  of,  sitnated  at 
Sio  Grande  Vallej',  which  slowly  increased  in  Albuquerque,  incorporated  in  1889  by  the  legis- 
population  despite  the  constant  depredations  of  lature  of  the  Terntoiy,  and  intended  for  the 
the  Apa.ches  and  Navahos.  Early  in  the  19th  State  University  when  New  Mexico  is  admitted 
century  a  considerable  trade  sprang  up  between  to  the  Union,  It  was  first  opened  in  1S93,  and 
the  iirovince  and  the  settlements  along  the  new  departments  subsequently  added  till  the  or- 
American  frontier,  notably  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois,  ganizalion  now  includes  the  collegiate  dcpart- 
and  later  Franklin  and  Independence  in  Mis-  ment  (classical  and  scientific  courses),  the  de- 
souri,  which  increased  from  $22,000,  in  1S23  to  partments  of  music  and  art,  a  business  school, 
$750,000  in  1844-  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  and  normal  and  preparatory  departments.  The 
overland  commerce  via  the  famous  Santa  Fe  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of 
trail,  which  came  to  a  close  when  the  Atchison,  pedagogy  are  given;  also  master  of  art*  and 
T.  &  S.  F,  i^ilroad  entered  the  Territorial  doctor  of  philosophy.  Women  are  admitted  on 
capital  in  18B0.  Mexico  having  thrown  off  the  equal  terms,  and  a  cottage  (or  their  use  has 
oke  of  Spain  in  1821.  New  Mexico  became  a  ^leea  built  on  the  campus.  Ccm:iected  with  the 
tlexican  jirovioce;  in  1824  it  was  made  a  terri-  university  is  the  Hadicy  Oioiatological  Labora- 
tory, and  in  1836  a  department,  remaining  such  tory  devoted  particularly  to  the  investigation 
until  1846.  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  of  the  effect  of  the  dry  and  plateau  regions  of 
General  Stephen  W.  Kearny  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  upon  health  and  disease, 
the  United  States.    In  1848,  by  the  Treaty  of  „        „.,„     .     „ 

Guadalupe    Hidalgo    (q.v.),   New    Mexico,    the  ,  New  Milford,   Conn.,   town,   county-seat  of 

boundanes   of  which   were  vety  indefinite,  but  Litchfield    County;    on   the    Housatpnic   Rjyer. 

which    comprised    Arizona    north    of    the   Gila  ^I"^,  on    the    Berkshire    division    of    the    New 

(see  Gadsden  Purchase),  and  a  part  of  Colo-  ^°^^'.    N.    H     &    H.    railroad.     It    was    set- 

rado,  was  ceded  to  the  United  SUtes,  and  on  ^'/^   '"    '^O?   '■3'   M?    ^"^^^   ^"PJ?  ,>^.*^.^,*''^ 

25    Nov.    1850    the    Territory    was    organized  ??^"'  f'"^  ^^^^  a  colony  from  (Old)  Milford 

through  the  agreement   by   Texas   to  the   New  Conn,  located  at  New  Milford.     It  is  situated 

Mexico  boundary,   under  the  Act  of   Congress  ""  «  ""'J'  eoun'«T  which  has  considerable  good 

approved  g  September.      In   1863  western  New  '^""  '^"^  •  tobacco  is  the  great  specialty.    The 

Mexico  became  the  Territory  of  Arizona,   and  "tensive    water-power    of    the    Housatomc    is 

in     1R65    a    northern    strip    was    annexed    to  .""'"K  "".''fed  by  means   of  a   canal  two  miles 

Colorado  long,  which  extends  from  Bulls  Bndge  to  New 

New  Mexico  was  the  scene  of  several  con-  ^'^■"■<*-     Tf"^  ^'T  ^\\^T^  ^Z'^','^°'^S''V 

Aids  during  the  Civil  War,  notably  the  defeat  ,'^°  °V  *^^  ^^T'  ^'VT''^    t^^.T   *" 

of  the   Federals   under  Canby,  by  the   Texans  *<"*^*  =*  ^  considerable  distance.     The  tobacco 

under    Sibley    at    Valverde    in    February    r86a.  warehouses  have  over  500  employws;  the  wood 

Santa  Fe  wis  occupied  by  the  Union  forces  in  *^T  i.TS^*"'^'','?'    ^'    vL  ^^^  l^'^'^.'^^l} 

■March;   Sibley  took  possession  of  it  a  week  "Pl*o'stery  "c^ks  Jo;  lime   works,   sbont  .«). 

later,  but  was  forced  to  evacuate  in  April,  after  ^^".l  ?"  several  o^her  smaller  manuf art unng 

the    defeat    of    the    Confederates    in    Apache  Jstflbhshments_^A  libran;   and  Memonal   Hall 

Canon.     Unsuccessful  efforts  for  the  admfssion  ^^  }^'  ^\^'„"!t  of,»'i«  Grand  Army  veterans. 

of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  have  been  made  for  *'  '"'*'"  *"■"■  ^"^  churchts,  and  schools  are  all 

many    years     nc^ably    in     .S    when    A^zJnl  tll,''"''^!^^'^'^'  educa,ionaMnsHt»tions  are 

voted  adversely  on  the  Statehood  bill.    On  16  ^"^  I^''''^.'£S'"'!Llr'^*|Ji?  ^?'V^',(°'"  ^^^ 

June  1910  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  granting  ^l^'V.n^T^fSS^f^f^  .^li,—    ii'^J  :^ 

statehood  to   New   Mexico,   among  the  last  o"  8»v«"«nent  is  Bdmniistered  by  thr*e  sSlectm-n 

the  remaining  territories.    This  bfll  specifically  f'°^"  annuaHy  by  the  people.     Pop.    (i9io> 

provides,    however,    that    the    proposed    State     ^■"™-  ■    .    o 

hold  no  legislative  sessions  prfor  to  the  first  ^_,.        ,„        ^.L,^"^  . 

of  January  igi2.     It  also  stipulates  that  the  Editor  'New  Mtlford  Gasette.^ 
State  shall  set    aside  100,000  acres  for  a  State 

penitentiary.  New  Netberlonds,    neth'fr-landz,  thi 


F,  W,  Hodge,  given  by  the   Dutch  to  the  colony  they  estab- 

lished in  America  in  1626.    A  British  fleet 
der  c 


SmilhsoHian  hulitulion,   Washington.  D.   C.  ^l^'^^^^J^^^'ff^m.h^^'vtJi^^'^J^^A 

New  Mexico  CoUega  of  Agricultt     ■  and  t.fll  '"f  l^^C  I 

Mechanic    Am.,    opened    in    1891.    at    Mesilla  o^^IJa   Z%' 

Park.     It  does  not  share  in  the  United  Sutes  "'^S^a   to   i\ew 

land    grant   of    1862,   but   receives   the    annual  New  Or'ange,  a  name  applied  to  New  York 

appropriation    from    the    Federal    govimment  in   1673.  when  the  colony  of  New  Netherlanda 

provided  for  in  the  law  of  1890.  and  also  re-  was  retaken  from  England  by  the  Slates-Gen- 

ceives  annually  an  appropriaUon  from  the  Ter-  eral  of  Holland.    The  name  was  used  in  honor 

ntory.     The    regular    four    years'    courses   are  of  the  Prince  of  Orat^te, 
general  saentific,  agnculture.  and   mechanical 

engineering,   on   completion   of   which    the   de-  New    Orlcaru,    La„   the  twelfth   city  of  the 

gree  of  li.  S.  is  conterred.     There  are  in  ad-  United    States   in  population,  and   the  largest 

dition   two  years    courses   in  agriculture  and  south  of  the  Poiomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  is  aitu- 

practical  mechanics,  a  12  week's  course  in  agri-  ated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  107  miles  from  its 

culture,  and  horticulture,  a  one  year  course  in  mouth.    Built  in  a  bend,  it  was  orijrinally  cres- 

Slcnography  and  typewriting,  graduate  courses,  cent-shaped,  whence  its  title  of   "the  Crescent 

and    a^   preparatory     department     (five    years'  City."     It  has  spread  out  in  all  directions,  and 

course).     The  college  is  coeducational,  women  has  even  taken  in  the  suburbs  on  the  west  bank 

forming  about  onc-h.ilf  the  number  of  students;  of  the  river,  so  that  the  resemblance  to. a  cre«- 

there  are  also  women  on  the   faculty.  cent  has  completely  disappeared. 
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Ana  and  DrMnagt.—The  corporate  ]imits  leins,  was  erected  in  1723.  It  was  twice  da- 
cover  189  square  milca,  including  a.  large  area  of  stroyed,  once  by  a  hurricane,  again  by  fire,  and 
tminbabiced  swamp.  The  improved  portion  is  was  rebuilt  in  1794.  The  Church  of  St.  An- 
s6fia6  acres,  or  41  square  miles,  in  extent.  The  thony  de  Padua  (Italian)  was  formerly  the 
site  of  the  city  is  several  feet  below  the  level  mortuary  chapel  of  the  old  Saint  Louis  cemetery, 
of  the  river  at  extreme  high  water.  The  land  In  this  quarter  the  residences  are  of  a  charac- 
is  mostly  fiat,  and  slopes  back  from  the  Missis-  teristic  architecture  styled  *creoIe,*  largely  mod- 
sippi,  draining  into  Lake  Fontchartrain.  These  eled  on  the  plantation  homes  of  the  West  Indies, 
conditions  have  made  the  problem  of  draining  the  dwellings  being  of  wood  or  of  brick  and 
and  sewering  the  cily  very  difficult ;  and  it  was  stucco.  In  the  more  densely  populated  section 
finally  solved  only  in  1895.  when  a  threefold  sya-  they  hate  large  courtyards  in  the  centre;  in  the 
tern  was  adopted,  the  sewage  being  emptied  into  suburbs  they  are  surrounded  by  wide  verandas 
the  Mississippi  on  the  south,  the  drainage  into  or  'galleries,*  and  shaded  by  an  abundance  of 
Lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  and  the  ordinanr  rain-  shrubbery. 
fall  into  Lake  Fontchartrain  on  the  north.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  more 

In  consequence  of  these  improvements  impor-  important  public  buildings  are  the  custom-house, 
taut  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  soil  and  of  New  England  granite  and  solid  Egyptian 
climate,  wiich  have  been  rendered  much  drier;  architecture  —  for  many  years  thelargest  pub- 
and  whereas  because  of  the  saturation  of  the  lie  building  in  this  country;  the  Cotton  Ex- 
soil  it  was  formerly  thought  impossible  to  erect  change,  of  florid  Renaissance ;  the  Saint  Louis 
buildings  more  than  three  or  four  stories  high.  Hotel,  at  one  time  the  largest  in  the  United 
'sl^'Scrapers*  are  now  built  as  in  other  Ameri-  States,  and  used  for  some  years  as  the  Louisiana 
can  cities.  As  early  as  1728  levees  or  dikes  were  State-house;  the  United  States  Mint,  Tulane 
built  in  front  of  the  city  to  protect  it  against  University,  Newcomb  College,  the  Public  Li- 
freshets.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  levees,  and  brary,  Howard  Memorial  Library,  Tulane  HaU, 
no  portion  of  it  has  suffered  from  flood  for  over  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Jes- 
50  years.  uit),     with     college    attached;     Christ     Church 

Climtite. — The  climate  is  mild  and  damp.    A  Cathedral,    criminal    courts,    city-hall,    and    the 

■fre«e*  is  rare,  and  the  thermometer  has  been  French  Opera-house,  the  oldest  opera-house  in 

below    17°     F,    only    once.    The    mean    tern-  this  country. 

perature  is  69°  F.    The  summers,  while  loni.         Parks,  etc. —  The  city  is  somewhat  deficient 

are  not  excessively  hot,  as  the  nights  are  cool,  in    parks.    The    City    Park    is    geographically 

and  prostrations  from  sunstroke  are  much  rarer  central,  in  what  was  formerly  used  as  a  dueling 

than  in  other  large  American  cities.    Formerly  ground.    Audubon  Park,  fronting  on  the  Mia- 

the  city  suffered  severely  from  malarial  fevers,  sissippi,  was  the  de  Bor6  i)Iantation,  on  which 

but    these  have   disappeared    with    sanitary  im-  sugar   was    first   produced   in    Louisiana.     Both 

provcments,  and   in  igoa  the  death-rate  among  are  well  shaded  by  immense  live   oaks   over   a 

the  whites  had  fallen  to  17-Zi  a  decrease  of  nearly  century  old.    Audubon    Park  has  a  handsome 

one  half,  in  20  years.     Among  the  negroes  the  horticultural  hall,  erected  in  1884,  containing  a 

mortality  is  still  high.  fine  collection  of  tropical  trees  and  plants,  and 

Popmlation. — In  the  years   1830-60  New  Or-  here  is  also  a  model  sugar  and  cotton  farm— the 

leans    increased   in   population    from    46,31a   to  Audubon  Experiment  Station.     Jackson  Square, 

168J875;  the  next  30  yeara  brought  the  number  formerly  the  Place  d'Armes,  on  which  the  Saint 

up  to  242,039;  in  1900  it  was  ^7,104;  and,  in  Louis  Cathedral,   C^bildo,  and  court  buildings 

1910,  339.075-   The  crcolea,  of  Frcneh  and  Span-  face,  was  laid  off  at  the  foundation  of  the  city, 

ish   origin,   and   once   the   dommant   element   in  and  was  the  centre  of  New  Orleans  history  for  a 

politics  and  business,  still  constitute  one  fourth  century  and  a  hall    It  contains  an  equestrian 

of   the  white  population,  and  largely  determine  statue    of    Gen.    Andrew    Jackson.     Beauregard 

Ae  social  tone  of  the  city,  most  of  the  customs  Square  was   formerly  Congo  Square,  the  gath- 

and    usages  being  borrowed   from  them  —  hoii-  enng  place  of  slaves  in  the  earlier  days.     Lafay- 

days,  public  celebrations  and  balls,  the  carnival,  ette  Square,  on  which  the  city-hall  faces,  con- 

the   cuisine,    fashions,   etc.    The   American   in-  tains  statues  of  Henry  Oay  and  John  McDon- 

fluence,  however,  is  increasing  steadily.  ogh,  who  left  his  large  fortune  to  educational 

Architectural  Featurex. — A  wide  central  thoi^  purposes.    Lee  Circle  contains  a  tail  pillar  sur- 

otighfare.  Canal  Street,  the  shopping  centre,  di-  mounted  by  a  statue  of  Gen.  Robert  R  Lee. 

Tides  the  old  French  city,  U  Vieux  Carri,  (the  Margaret  Place  contains  a  statue  of  Margaret 

Old    Square)     from    the    newer    districts.    The  Haughery,   "the  friend  of   the  orphans.*    Jack- 

formcr  is  built  in  the  French  and  Spanish  archi-  son   Barracks,   the  United   States   army  station, 

lecture  of  a  century  ago-    A   large  part  of  the  has    extensive   grounds.    On   the   west    side   of 

<Ai  city  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1788,  but  the  river  is  the  United  States  Naval  Reserva- 

many   buildings  still   remain   which   date  back  tion,  with  a  large  floating  dock  for  the  use  of 

from  before  the  fire,  and  there  are  hundreds  men-of-war  and  a  naval  station  in  the  course  of 

over  a  century  old.    The  oldest  public  building  construction. 

ia  the  Arctiiepiscopal  Palace,  datmg  from  I737i  Municipal  Divisions  and  Coreriiment.—New 
originally  erected  as  a  convent  for  the  Ursuline  Orleans  is  divided  into  seven  municipal  dis- 
Nnns.  The  Cabildo,  now  occupied  by  the  State  tricls,  corresponding  with  the  towns  or  ■tan- 
Supreme  Court,  was  erected  in  1795,  and  was  bourgs*  that  have  at  different  times  been  an- 
formerly  the  govemmtnt  building.  Here  the  nexed  to  the  original  city,  and  17  wards.  Its 
cession  of  Louisiana  from  France  to  the  United  assessed  valuation  is  $156,500,000.  The  govero- 
States  took  place  in  1803.  The  Civil  Court  netit  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  council,  but. 
Bnildint,  aiso  of  Spanish  architeaure,  was  most  of  the  municipal  ftmctions  are  under  the 
crectvdatthesaaietitne.  TheSaint  Loais  Cathft-  control  of  appointive  boards  or  commiEsiont, 
dralt  onsinally  the  ^iriib  church  of  New  Or-         Bankmg. — New  Orieans  is  the  most  impor- 
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tant  banking  centre  of  the  Southwest.  It  ,has  students.  The  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
eight  national,  seven  State,  and  five  savings  ccption  has  an  average  annual  attendance  of  400 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  ¥i5>8(W,i5^  deposits  of  students.  There  are  also  a  college  of  pharmacy 
f58i5^<6<XV  and  resources  ot  $7?^o,34&  and  a  college  of  dentistryi  besides  numerous 
Commerct.—  New  Orleans  is  the  second  port  minor  educational  institutions.  There  are  four 
of  the  United  States,  being  exceeded  in.com-  colleges  for  negroes ;  Southern  University  (sup- 
merce  only  by  New  York.  Its  commerce,  for-  ported  by  the  State),  New  Orleans  University 
dgn  and  coastwise,  amounts  to  $7ao/xxi/x»  a  (Methodist),  Leland  University  (Baptist),  and 
year.  The  Mississippi  River,  which  is  the  chief  Straight  University  (Qingregatianal),  with  60 
channel  of  trade,  is  from  1,800  to  3,600  feet  wide  teachers  and  3,400  students,  mainly  in  the  prepar- 
and  from  60  to  240  feet  deep.  Including  the  atory  grades.  The  public  school  system  includes 
commercial  suburbs  of  Port  Chalmette,  Gretna,  three  high  schools  and  69  grammar  and  pre- 
and  Westwego,  New  Orleans  has  a  frontage  paraK>Ty  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
on  the  river  of  26  miles,  lined  throughout  the  33,000  children.  The  private  and  parochial 
greater    part    with    wharves     and     docks.    The  (mainly  Catholic)   schools  have  an  average  at- 

f resent  channel  through  the  £ads  jetties  in  tendance  of  12,000  pupils.  The  Ursuline  Con- 
outh  Pass  permits  vessels  drawing  30  feet  of  vent,  for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  is  the  old- 
watcr  to  ascend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  est  school  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  having 
New  Orleans.  Work  was  begun  in  igo3,  to  be  been  in  uninterrupted  session  since  1729.  New- 
completed  in  igo8,  on  a  new  outlet  through  comb  College,  established  in  18S7,  has  done  much 
Southwest  Pass,  which  will  admit  vessels  draw-  for  the  development  of  education  and  art  among 
ing  35  feet  of  water.  the  women  of  Louisiana.    The  three  libraries  — 

New  Orleans  is  the  largest  cotton  port  in  the    Fisk    and    Public   Libraries,   the    Howard 

America  and  has  the  largest  export  of  cotton-  Memorial,  and  the  State  Library  —  have  a  total 

seed-oil  and  by-products.    It  is  first  in  the  im-  of  180,000  volumes. 

portation  of  tropical  fruits,  and  second  in  cof-         Most  important  among  the  charitable  institu- 

fee.     Its  export  is  also  large  in  hides,  wool,  tions  is  the  Charity  Hospital,  founded  in  1782. 

lumber,  staves,  rice,  floor,  tobacco,  and  all  the  It  is  supported  by  the  State,  has  850  beds,  ac- 

products  of  the  South  and  West.  commodates  an  average  of  8,500  patients,  while 

The  railroads  centring  at  New  Orleans  are  30,000  to  25,000  more  are  ^iven  outside  treatment 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  &  Pacific,  Louisville  each  year.  Connected  with  it  is  the  Richard 
&  Nashville,  Southern,  Illinois  Central,  Yazoo  &  Milliken  Hospital  for  children.  The  Eye.  Ear. 
Mississippi  Valley,  New  Orleans  8c  Northeast-  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital  is  also  a  charity  iii- 
em,  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Shreveport  &.  stitution.  Other  hospitals  are  the  United  States 
Red  River  Valley  with  two  local  lines,  the  New  Marine  Hospital,  the  Touro  Infirmary,  Hotel 
Orleans  &  Southern,  and  the  New  Orleans,  Fort  Dieu,  New  Orleans  Sanitaritim,  and  the  Louis- 
Jackson  &  Grande  Isle,  all  together  c^enttmg  or  iana  Retreat,  the  last  for  the  insane.  There  arc 
controlling  49.3*53  miles  of  road.  47  asylums  with  3,500  inmates,  receiving  small 

Ail  the  lines  hare  extensive  yards  and  ter-  appropriations   f«»n  the   dty,    but    matnlained 

minal  facilities,  the  most  important  being  those  mainly  by  charity  or  endowment  funds, 
of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Stiiyvesant  Docks,  with         Churclt*s.-~-'Theie  are  2^  churches,  of  which 

a  mile  front  on  the  Mississippi,  and  those  of  the  303   are    for   whites   and   gi    for   negroes.    The 

Southern  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Catholics,    with   41    churches,   are   strongest   in 

Port  Chalmette,  with  three  miles  of  front  on  the  point     of    numbers.    The     Baptists     have    66 

river  anti  in^rovements  to  cost  $15,000,000.  churches,    of   which  61    are   for   negroes;  the 

The  Mississippi  River,  besides  offering  wharf-  Methodists  39,  of  which  21  are  for  negroe* ;  the 

age  for  ocean  vessels,  is  the  source  of  a  large  Episcopalians  14,  Presbyterians  and  Lutherans  13 

steamboat  and   bar^   traffic,   extending  to  al!  each.    There  are  also  6  Jewish  synagogues. 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    The  Carondelet         CtMelertet. — The     cemeteries     number     33, 

and  New  canals  ^ve  access  to  Lake  Pontchar-  some  of  thorn  being  in  the  central  portion  of  the 

train  and  Mississippi  Sound,  and  handle  a  large  city.     The  dead  are  usually  buried  above  ground 

trade  in  coal,  iron,  lumber,  building  materials,  in  vaults  on  account  of  the  humidity  of  the  soil, 

and  naval  stores.    Tiiere  are  from  S,ooo  to  6,000  The   National  Cemetery  at  Chalniette  contains 

arrivals  per  year  by  canal,  generally  of  small  tiie  bodies  of  many  Union  soldiers, 
vessels.  Hiitary. — The  site  of  New  Orleans,  on  whidi 

Manufactures.^  The  manufactBring  interests  stood  a  village  of  the  Houma  Indians,  was  first 

have  greatly  developed  since  1885.    New  Orleans  visited  in   iSg/j  by  a  French  expedition  under 

has  now  the  largest  manufacture  of  cottonseed-  Bienville,  who  in  1718  obtained  the  consent  of 

oil  and  by-products;  the  largest  milling  of  rice;  the  French  government  to  the  establishment  of 

and  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  sugar-refining,  a  colony  there,   and  the  city  was   laid  out  and 

and   of   the   manufacture    of    lumber,   clothing,  named  in  honor  of  the  French  regent,  the  Due 

bags,  dgsta,  and  cotton  goods.     The   census  of  d'Ort^ns.      In    1726   it   was    made   the   capital 

1909     returned     848     manufacturing    establish-  of  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana    which  then 

merits,  having  $56.q34jX)o  capital,   and  products  included  nearly  all  the  Mississippi  Valley.     The 

valued  at  $78,794,000,     This  output  shows  an  first    colonists,    either    Frenchmen    or    French 

increase  of  over  $90,000,000  since  1903.  Canadians,  were  reinforced  by  settlers  from  the 

EdueatioHat  imd  Charitable  /futthilMfU.— The  West  Indies  and  Germans  sent  over  by  John  Law 

educational     facilities    of    the    city    have    bem  (q.v.).     The   province   having  been   transferred 

greatly  improved  and  extended  in  recent  years,  to  Spain  in  1763,  a  Spanish  force  was  sent  to 

Tulane   University   has   four   departments,   law,  take  possession  of  New  Orleans,  but  was  driven 

medicine,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  and   Ncwcomb  out  by  the  inhabitants,   who  established  a  gov- 

CoUege  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  all  emment  of  their  own,  to  which  the  Spaniards  put 

well  endowed.    It  has  67   teachers   and    1.350  an  end  in  1769-    The  pcqiulation,  at  ttat  time^ 
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the  Canary  Islands,  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  of  most  effectually  operated  upon  by  the  Ameri- 
French  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia,  The  orig-  cans.  The  British  troops  never  behaved  better, 
inal  poptilation  was  never  friendly  to  Spain,  but  they  were  badly  handled. 
By  Spanish  governors  New  Orleans  was  walled  New  Orleans,  Capture  of,  in  jB6a,  The 
and  surrounded  with  fortifications.  At  the  time  Civil  War  engagement  which  resulted  (24 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (q.v.),  in  1803,  its  April)  in  the  taking  of  New  Orleans,  was  ac- 
inhabitants  numbered  11,856;  its  commerce  was  tually  fought  70  miles  down  the  Mississippi. 
large,  and  its  society,  which  included  many  fam-  The  great  bend  next  below  the  city  was  com- 
ilies  of  wealth  and  culture,  was  noted  for  fash-  manded  by  Fort  Jackson  on  the  west  (north) 
ion  and  refinement.  _  batik,  and  Fort  Saint  Philip  on  the  east.  Sup- 
New  Orleans  was  inconwrated  as  a  city  in  posed  lo  mount  150  guns  each,  they  had  ;n 
1804.  When,  in  l8l2,  Louisiana  (q.v.)  was  ad-  fact  109  together,  over  half  of  them  only  a4's: 
mitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  city  was  its  and  the  garrison  was  largely  Northerners  and 
capital,  as  it  had  been  that  of  the  province,  foreigners.  The  river  was  blocked  by  a  chain 
remaininK  such  until  i8s3.  From  1865-80  it  was  buoyed  by  11  steamer-hulks,  and  there  were 
again  the  State  capital.  fire-raft  and  boats  above.  Farragut's  fleet 
On  8  Jan.  1815  occurred  the  battle  in  which  comprised  17  wooden  vessels  with  154  guns ; 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  the  British  army  besides  six  gunboats  with  30  guns  and  ao 
under  Gen.  Pakenham.  It  was  fought  at  Chal-  morlar- schooners  with  one  gun  each,  under 
mette,  now  a  suburb  of  the  city.  command  of  David  D.  Porter  (q.v.).  Bom- 
The  racial  jealousies  existing  between  the  bailment  on  the  forts  was  opened  18  April; 
Creoles  and  the  new  comers  or  Americans  led  to  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  a  Union  vessel 
division  of  New  Orleans  in  1836  into  three  mu-  hugging  the  bank  got  above  the  boom,  and 
nicipalities,  each  with  a  government  of  its  own.  coming  down  with  a  full  head  and  current. 
They  were  consolidated  again  in  1852,  at  which  snapped  the  chain  and  left  the  channel  free, 
time  New  Orleans  was  the  third  city  in  popu-  After  three  days'  more  bombardment  it  was  de- 
lation in  the  Union,  and  was  disputing  with  New  termined  to  pass  the  forts  instead,  in  the  dark, 
York  the  first  place  in  commerce.  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  about  2  -.30, 
Soon  after  the  secession  of  Louisiana  from  the  vessels  steamed  forward  in  two  columns, 
the  Union  and  the  establishment  of  the  Confed-  Farragut  leading  one  in  the  Hartford,  Cap*. 
erate  government.  New  Orleans  was  blockaded  Theodorus  Bailey  the  other,  while  the  mortar- 
by  the  Federal  fleet  under  Farragut,  It  was  boats  shelled  the  water-battery  commanding  the 
captured  in  April  1863.  A  succession  of  mis-  approach  to  Fort  Jackson,  All  but  the  last 
fortunes  followed  the  Civil  War  —  eoidemics,  three  of  Farragyt's  column  succeeded  in  pass- 
political  troubles,  and  the  inundation  of^the  siir-  ing  the  boats  before  daylight  made  it  impossible, 
rounding  country.  The  city  for  a  time  increased  the  vessels'  guns  in  turn  driving  the  fort  gun- 
slowly  in  population  and  actually  declined  in  ners  from  their  posts.  Above,  the  Confederate 
commerce  and  business.  Improvement  began  in  flotilla  of  17  vessels  inflicted  great  damage, 
1879,  with  the  Eads  jetties,  which  enabled  one  Union  gunboat  bemg  sunk,  one  badly 
vessels  of  larger  draft  to  enter  the  Mississippi,  crushed  by  a  ram  and  the  Hartford  fired  by  a 
A  more  marked  gain  came  in  1896  in  the  way  of  fire-boat.  Nine  Confederate  vessels  were  siuik 
improved  sewerage  and  drainage,  for  which  the  or  captured,  however,  and  the  Union  fleet  pro- 
people  voted  a  special  tax  of  $16,000,000.  Better  ceeded  to  New  Orleans  and  compelled  it  to  sur- 
sanitary  conditions -were  secured,  and  then  fol-  render.  On  the  a8th  the  forts  also  capitulated, 
lowed  the  increase  and  extension  of  railroad  It  is  due  to  history  to  add  that  of  the  17  Con- 
facilities,  the  opening  up  of  new  territory  to  federate  vessels,  9  of  which  were  rams  and  2 
trade,  and  the  development  of  manufacturing  ironclads,  only  4  vessels  and  12  guns  were  in 
industries,  all  leading  to  the  present  rapid  '"e"  condition  as  to  be  capable  of  making  a 
growth  and  sustained  prosperity  of  the  city.  npit.  If  the  matenais  of  the  force  of  John 
Norman  Walkeb  '^  Mitchell,  the  Confederate  commander,  had 
A..^.:^t.  cjjt_  iT;_*r  n.^^^t>  '"*"  completed,  his  little  fleet  could  have  made 
AisoctaU  Editor  'Ttmes-Democrttt.'  ^  ^^^  creditable  defense;  hut  J.  R.  Soley.  of 
New  Orleans,  Battle  of.  The,  in  American  the  United  Slates  navy,  truly  says  that  no  corn- 
history,  an  engagement  fought  on  8  Jan.  1815,  mandcr,  taking  hold  of  his  vessels  in  their 
between  a  force  of  12,000  British  under  Sir  incomplete  condition  four  days  before  the  fight, 
Edward  Pakenham,  and  one  of  6,oo0  Americans  could  have  made  much  out  of  them.  This  vic- 
under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  The  latter  were  tory  of  Farragut's  prevented  Louis  Napoleon 
in  a  strongly  intrenched  position  and  awaited  from  recognizing  the  Confederacy  and  raising 
Pakenham's  assault  on  their  lines.  The  battle  the  blockade,  and  hence  was  one  of  the  most 
lasted  only  25  minutes,  when  the  British  fled,  important  of  the  war. 
leaving  behind  them  2,600  killed  and  wounded.  Joseph  T.  Dekby, 
Pakenham  was  among  the  slain.  The  Ameri-  Author  of  'History  of  Georgia.^ 
cans'  loss  was  only  8  killed  and  13  wounded.  New  Orleans  University,  in  New  Orleans, 
In  this  battle  the  weight  and  precision  of  the  La.;  coeducational,  founded  m  1873  under  the 
American  fire  were  such  that  no  troops  in  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
world  could  have  stood  against  it.  One  British  It  has  preparatory  and  collegiate  departmenta, 
authority  says  that  not  even  from  Saint  Sebas-  and  its  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S., 
lian  had  so  severe  a  firebeen  poured  upon  an  and  Ph.B.  In  1910  there  were  connected  with 
attacking  force.  One  British  regiment,  the  93d  the  school  52  professors  and  instructors  and 
Highlanders,  distinguished  for  its  services  in  nearly  gjo  students.  The  library  contained  over 
many  parts  of  the  world,  lost  more  than  half  6,000  volumes,  the  grxtunds  and  buildings  were 
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vaVoed    at   1130,000,   the  productive    fund    was  it9  parish  school  building,  both  gifts  of  Adrian 

about  $12,000,  and  the  income  about  $8,00a  Isehn,  the  Masonid  Temple,  a  hospital,  Knigbti 

New  Philadcl'phia,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat  °^  Columbus  and  the  city  buildings      The  water 

of    Tuscarawas    County;    on    the    Tuscarawas  supply  «  exceptionally  pure;  and  the  vital  sU- 

River  and  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  on  the  Penn-  "»*■??  *how  a  low  death  rate.    It  .s  the  seat  of 

sylvania   and   the   Cleveland.   L.   &   W,    R.R.'s;  1  he  Ureuhne  Semmary  of  Saint  Teresa,  founded 

about     100  miles    northeast    of    Columbus    and  tn  1898,  and  it  has  several  private  schools,  good 

90  miles    south   of   Cleveland.    It    was   settled  P"}'}'^  »«<*  pa nsh  schools,  and  a  public  library 

in   180s  and   incorporated   in   i8oa     It  is  in  an  *"'.»:1'   «^'»'"?   «''<'"»   9,ooa  volumes       Thomas 

agricultural  region,  but  its  good  water-power  Bnd  Paw*  resided  here  for  some  years.     At  preset! 

facilities    for    transportation    have    contributed  /'P^n)    it  is  the  home  of  a  number  of  well 

toward  making  it  a  manufacturing  city.  Some  of  Ijn""^  authors  and  artists     Pop.  (1890)  ft057; 

the  manufactures  are  pressed,  stamped,  and  en-  O900)  14,720;  (1910)  38367. 
ameled    goods,    steel    products,    flour,    woolen  New   Roof,   The,    a   term   used    in    early 

goods,  brooms,  canned  goods,  tile,  and  wagons  American  history  for  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and      carriages.        Shorenbraun      Springs      and  _,        _  „  _  ,.,   ,,  -        i. 

Springer's  Park  are  of  interest.    The  mayor  U         New  SaUee,  sa-Ia',  Morocco.     See  Rabat. 
elected    biennially,   and   the   council   appoint   or  Jf^w  Sanun,  sa'rfim.    See  Sausbusy. 

elect  the  administrative  officials.     Pop.   (1910)  „        «  ,.     1  tv.    .    .  _.  r,       m_ 

a-^^  r    V  3.    /         ju^^  School  PreibTtcriHu.    Se«  Pbrsby- 

New   PhihppmeB,   fil  ip-pinz   or   -penz,    a         „         -.--__  _ 

name  sometimes  given  to  the  Caroline  Islands  New    Shetland.      See    South     Shetland 

(q.V.).  ISLAUDS. 

Mew  Fla'tonisls.    See  Neo-flatqnisu.  New  Sibe'ria,  or  Liakhof   (IS-aa'df),  Ib- 

New   Pomera'nia,   or   Neu   Poniniem,   noi  l^d^  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

p6m'em,    formerly    New    Britain,    the    largest  «=    '•>«    noith    coast    of    Siberia,    between    the 

island   of   the   Bismarck   Archipelago    (q.v.),   50  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  Indigirka,  and  admin- 

miles  distant  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  New  f*'ra,^'=ly ,  atUched  to  the   government   of   Ya- 

Guinea,  Rock  Island  and  the  Dampier,  and  the  ;"**^vJ  -     group   comprises   Liakhof,    Malm, 

Vitiaz  straits,  inten'ening.    It  is  crescent  shaped,  New  Siberia,  Thaddeus,  Kotelno^  and   Bennett 

300  miles  long,  with  a  maximuin  breadth  of  go  Islands;   the  area  ib  estimated  at  30,480  square 

miles,   and   an   estimated    area   of   9,500  square  ""« •    they    ace    rocky,    treeless,    icebound   all 

miles.     There  is  a  German  mission  and  trading  the    year    round,    and    uninhabited.       Reindeer, 

station  on  the  northeast  coast.    The  inhabitants  ?<««».  and  white  bears  are  found,  and  there  is 

are   savage   Papuans  immense  wealth  in  fossil  ivory,  the  remains  01 

N«  ProT-ldtnc,  one  of  the  B.h.m^  Is-  "™»<>*.  rW»o«ros,  .nd  baMo. 
lands  Cq.v.),  northeast  of  Andros  Islands  and  New  Som'ersetshire,  in  American  history, 
about  300  miles  east  by  north  of  Key  West  In  a  name  given  the  territory  extended  to  William 
1629  the  first  English  settlement  on  tht  Bahamas  Gorges  in  1636,  and  comprising  those  settle- 
was  made  on  New  Providence.  This  island  has  ments  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  which  had  not 
the  best  harbor  of  any  of  the  group.  Nassau  been  included  in  the  Ferdinando  Gorges  patent 
(q.v.),  the  capital  of  the  islands,  is  on  New  of  1631.  William  Gorges  was  appointed  first 
Providence.  Although  this  Island,  as  all  of  the  deputy-governor  of  the  district 
group,  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  a  part  o£ 
Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  New  York, 

New  Red  Sandstone,  in  geology,  a.  term 
formerly  used,  in  contra-distinct  ion  to  Old  Red 

Sandstone  (qv.),  of  red  shale,  loam  and  sand-  ,  .,       .-      .  .-    ,      -,    ;-- 

stone  -ying  above  the  coal  measures.    The  no-  ,'^'  ""^  «*,  '•"«  ='"  o"g'nal  and  the  most  popu- 

mcnclature    is   faulty,    being   based   only  on   a  1™«.  though,  not  the  largest,  state  of  the  com- 

color  distinction,  and  it  is  now  recwnized  that  monwealth,   in.  the   southeastern  portion   of  the 

the  rocks  formerly  grouped  under  this  name  are  contment.     It  is  separated   from  Queensland  on 

at   two    very    different    eras,    the    Permian    and  the  north  by  an  uregular  line  runniwf  southwest 

Tria^iiie   (aa  v  1  t""™    P"^*    Danger    in    lat.    28°    8'    S.,    till    it 

„       iS  ^      ^  ^  i"«ts  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude  which  forms 

New  River.    See  Great  Kanawha.  the  rest  of  the  north  boundary;  on  the  east  the 

New    Rochelle,    r5-shsr,    N.    Y.,    city,    in  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  boundary;  on  the  south  the 

Westchester    County ;    on    Long   Island    Sound,  Murray   River,    and   a    line    runniiw   northwest 

and    on    the    New    York,    N.    H.    &    H.    rail-  from    Cape    Howe,    lat.    3?°    Jt'    S.,    separates 

TOad;   16'/   miles  from  the  Grand   Central   Sta-  it     from     Victoria;     while    on    the     west    the 

tion   in   New  York   city.     It  has  connection  by  141st  meridian  forms  the  boundary  between  the 

electric   railroads   and   trolleys   with   New   York  state  and  South  Australia. 

city  and  several  of  the  villages  and  cities  in  the  The  state  has  an  area  of  310,700  square  miles 

vicinity.     It  was  settled  in   1687  by  Huguenots,  divided  into  141  counties.     It  is  more  than  twice 

and  was  named  after  La  Rochelle,  France.     It  the  si^e  of  the  Slate  of  California  and  five  times 

has  a  beautiful  location,  and  is  considered  a  de-  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 
sirable  residemial  city  by  a  large  number  of  the  Topography.— Tht  surface,  more  especially  in 

business  men  of  New  York.     It  has  a  well-kept  the  eastern  and  most  populous  portion,  is  much 

park,  and  Glen  Island,  Echo  and  Neptune  bays  diversified,  and  presents,  in  its  general  features. 

are    nearby.      The    prominent   buildings    are    a  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  mountairiS  and 

number  of  old  colonial  edifices,  several  of  the  plains.    The  great  dividing  chain  forming  ijie 

diurches,  especially  Saint  Gabriel's  (R.C>,  with  great  waterahed  of  the  state,  wiA  many  sinninits 
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varying    in    height    from    3,000   to    6,000    feet,  granite,  limestone,  both  granular  and  foliated, 

extends  from  north  to  south  nearly  parallel  to  occurs   in   abundance,   and   besides   being   often 

the  coast,  at  the  distance  commonly  of  from  30  hollowed  out  into  stalactitic  caverns,  sometirnes 

to  SO  miles  inland  or  sometimes  more,  and  takes  passes  into  a  beautiful  close-grained  marble,  as 

in  the  north  the  name  of  Liverpool  Ran^e,   in  white  as  that  of  Carrara. 

the  centre  that  of  the  Blue  Moimtains,  and  m  the  The  coal  fields  extend  over  an  area  of  10,000 

south  that  of  the  Australian  Alps.    The  highest  acres,    witti    more   than    91    mines.    The    state 

summit   is   Mount   Kosciusko,   in   the   southeast  exports    considerable    quantities   of  coal   to   the 

7,328   feet    The  space  between  the  mountains  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America.    Cop- 

and  the  sea  is  partly  broken  by  spurs  and  rami-  per  ore  of  the   richest   quality  and  tin  exist   in 

fications,  bttt  descends  from  the  west  with  more  large  quantities,  and  iron  is  very  generally  dls- 

or  less  rapidity,  and  has  a  generally  undulating  tributed.    Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state ; 

surface,  intersected  by  water-courses;  in  some  the  value  of  the  output  in  igoi  was  $4,606,410, 

places  well  wooded,  and  in  others  covered  with  showing   a    considerable    diminution ;    the    total 

dense  brush-wood.     The  coast  line  presents   in  value  of  the  output  of  gold  for  fifty  years  since 

general  bold  perpendicular  cliffs  of  sandstone,  in  its  discovery   in   1851,  is  1248,309,075,     Most  of 

horiiontal    strata.     Occasionally    the    cliffs    are  the  gold  is  sent  to  the  mint  for  comage.     The 

interrupted  by  low  sandy  beaches,  some  of  which  combined  value  of  the  stiver  and  lead  output  in 

stretch  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  the    same    year    was    over   $6,500,000.    Several 

appear  t.o  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  at  no  varieties  of  precious   stones  have  been  found, 

very   remote   period.     The    indentations   of    the  notably  opals. 

coast  are  remarkable  for  their  number,  and  the  Cbmate.—As  the  area  of  the  state  extends 

excellent    harbors    which    they    form.      Among  over  lio  degrees  of  latitude  and  contains  a  good 

them  are  Port  Stephens,   Port   Hunter,   Broken  deal  of  elevated  ground,  nearly  every  variety  of 

Bay,  Port  Jackson  (on  which  lies  Sydney),  Bot-  climate  is  to  be  found.     In  the  north  the  climate 

any  Bay,  Jervis  Bay,  Sussex  Haven,  and  Two-  is  tropical,  while  on  the  table-lands  severe  frost 

fold  Bay.  is  not  uncommon.    The  interior  plains  are  very 

Hydrography. — The  most  important  rivers  dry,  and  severe  droughts  occasionally  kill  mil- 
are  the  Murray,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  lions  of  sheep,  but  the  coast  districts  have  abun- 
Albury  (Ion.  147°  R) ;  the  Murrumbid-  dant  rains.  Though  the  hot  winds  of  the  warm 
gee  and  Lachlan,  farther  north,  which  after  season  are  annoying,  they  are  not  unhealthful, 
uniting  fall  into  the  Murray ;  and  the  Darling,  while  storms  and  electrical  disturbances  arc 
which      flows     from     northeast     to     southwest  comparatively  rare. 

through  the  whole  extent  of  the  state,  and  also  Forestry,  etc. —  About  one  fourth  of  the  area 

falls    into    the    Murray.    The    Darling,    in    its  of  the  state  consists  of  forest  lands,  which  in 

upper  course  known  as  the  Barwon,  has  among  ■  1887  were  taken  under  the  care  of  the  govern- 

its  more  considerable  aEBuents  the  Bogan,  the  ment  by  the  creation  of  a  Forest  Conservation 

Macnuarie,  the  Castlereagh,  the  Namoi,  the  Gwy-  Department.     For  the  Flora  and  the  Fauna  of 

dir,  the  Macintyre,  and  the  Warrego.    The  Mur-  the  state,  see  Austbalia. 

rimibidgee  is  1,350  miles  long,  the  Darling  1,160,  Agrkultvre  and  Stockraising.^-The  absence 

the  Maequaric  750,  the  Lachlan  700.    Netwith-  of  water  renders  much  of  the  land  useless  for 

standing  the  existence  of  those  large  rivers  the  agricultural  purposes,  but  a  large  proportion  is 

western  plains   are  but  sparsely  watered.     The  devoted    to    pasturage    and    grazing.     In    some 

comparatively  narrow  space  between  the  moun-  places  artesian  wells  have  been  introduced  with 

tains  and  the  Pacify;  leaves  little  room  for  the  good    results.    There    is    no    great    breadth    of 

development  of  large  rivers.     Many  of  them' are  highly  fertile  land  away  from  the  river  banks; 

(or  a  great  part  of  the  year  either  altc^ether  dry,  but  the  fenility  of  the  land  on  the  margins  of 

or  form  a  succession  of  deep  ponds  or  water-  rivers  is  exceptional.     Where  liable  to   inunda- 

boles  instead  of  continuous  streams.    The  chief  tion,  however,  the  year's  harvest  may.  be  swept 

are  the  Hunter,  300  miles,  which  falls  into  the  away  in  a  few  hours.    The  area  under  cultiva- 

fine  port  of  that  name  at   Newcastle,   and   is  tion  in  igoa  was  2,274493  acres,  and  the  crops 

navigable  for  50  miles  above  its  mouth  by  small  included  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet, 

craft  of  39  to  40  tons ;  and  the  Hawkesbury,  330  potatoes,    lucerne    and    artificial    grasses,    vines, 

miles,  which  falls  into  Broken  Bay,  and  is  navi-  orange-trees,     sugarcane,     some     tobacco,     etc 

gable  by  vessels  of  lOO  tons  as  far  as  Windsor,  Dairy   husbandry    is    becoming   important,    and 

a  distance  of  140  miles.     Others  are  the  Shoal-  butter   is    exported.     Native    fruits    are   neither 

baven,  260  miles;  the   Clarence,  240  miles,  of  numerous  nor  valuable,  but  the  best  of  those  of 

which  70  are  navigable;  the  Macleay,  igo  miles;  Europe    are    acclimatized.    So    well    does    the 

and  the  Richmond,  120.    Some  of  these  rivers  peach  thrive,  for  instance,  that  farmers  some- 

in  the  winter  season  cause  disastrous  floods.  times  feed  their  pigs  with  the  windfalls  of  their 

Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.— In  the  orchards.  Other  fruits  include  oranges,  apples, 
southeast,  east,  and  middle  the  prevailing  rocks  pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  cherries,  plums,  figs, 
are  Palatoioic  (Silurian  and  other),  with  gran-  grapes,  melons,  mulberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
ite  and  other  igneous  rocks  forcing  their  way  to  rants,  etc.,  and  in  the  more-northern  parts  the 
the  surface,  and  in  this  region  are  chiefly  situ-  banana  is  abundant.  The  rearing  of  silkworms 
ated  the  meUlliferous  deposits  in  which  New  on  the  mulberry,  which  might  be  carried  to  an 
South  Wales  is  so  rich.  In  the  east  Carbonifer-  almost  indefinite  extent,  has  attracted  attention. 
ous  and  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  also  occur  The  grapevine  is  successfully  cultivated,  as  well 
extensively,  and  to  these  belong  the  large  and  as  the  sugarcane;  considerable  quantities  of 
valuable  coal  fields  of  the  country.  Valuable  wine,  brandy,  and  sugar  being  made.  The  rear- 
sandstones  also  exist  here  in  abundance.  Cre-.  ing  of  sheep  (of  which  there  are  about  50,000.000 
taceous  rocks  extend  over  a  wide  area  in  the  in  the  state)  and  cattle  arc  the  chief  employ- 
north  and  west,  and  the  plains  are  mostly  of  ments  of  the  people. 
Pleistocene    origin.      In    connection    with    the  Commerce  and  Induttriet.— 'Wool  is  the  most  , 
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important  article  of  export.    The  annual  value  School,    and    St.    Paul's.    St    John's    and    St 

of  this  export  is  not  without  fluctuation,  but  is  Andrew's  colleges,  and  the  Women's  Collie. 

again  increasing.    In  1908  the  quantity  of  wool  the  colleges  being  all  connected  with  the  Uni- 

exported    was    338,129,000    pounds,    valued    at  versity   of   Sydney  —  an   important  institution, 

$65,000,000.     Other  important  exports  comprise  attended  by  between  600  and  700  students,  and 

coal,    silver  ore.   silver   lead,   gold,   and   coin,  granting  degrees  in  arts^  medicine,  science,  and 

frozen    and    preserved    meat,    butter,    tallow,  law.     Technical  education  is  administered  by 

leather,  wheat,  and  flour.     The  principal  im-  a  special  branch  of  the  department  of  public 

ports    are    wearing    apparel,    sugar,    tea.    and  instruction. 

hardware.     The  value   of  the  total   exports  in         History.— Nevi  South  Wales  was  discovered 

igoS  was  $204,028,795.  of  imports  $188,213,730.  by  Captain   Cook  in    1770.  and   founded  as  a 

In    1908   the    number   of   vessels   entered   and  penal   settlement   fat  Botany  Bay)   in  1788,  the 

cleared  was  6415,  with  a  tonnage  of  i3,6oi.gog.  convicts  being  employed  in   road-making  and 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  naturally  preparing  the  soil   for  agriculture.     One  of  its 

not  of  much  importance  as  yet,  hut  they   are  early    governors    was    the    notorious    Captain 

already  very  vaned,  and  help  to  supply  a  con-  Bligh,   who   was    deposed   by   the    colonists   in 

siderable  share  of  the  home  demand.    In  1909  i8cS.       The  most  important  events  in  its  lus- 

there  were  3,823  miles  of  railway  open,  nearly  tory   since  convict  immigration   ceased  in   1840 

al!  constructed  by  government,  which  has  spent  are  the  establishment  of  representative  mstitu- 


,___,__.,000    upon    the    railways;     15.910  t'ons  in   1843;   the  erection  of  Vio 

miles  of  telegraph  line  were  in  operation.  separate  colony  in   1850;  the  discoverj'  in  May 

Covememt.-^The  constitution  of  New  1851. of  extensive  gold  tracts;  the  rush  to  the 
Wales  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  parlia-  digpngs,  with  consequent  great  increase  in 
ment  of  two  houses,  namely  the  Legislative  population  and  prospenty ;  and  tho  incorpora- 
Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  tion  of  the  colony  in  the  AustraUan  common- 
former  consists  of  21  members  nominated  by  *"'"'  '"  '^oi-  The  first  railway,  from  Syd- 
thc  crown,  originally  for  the  term  of  five  "ey  to  Parramatta,  was  opened  in  1855. 
years,  but,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  for  life  Among,  more  recent  events  are  the  Sydney 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period;  and  the  latter  Exhibition  held  in  1879,  and  the  latercolomal 
of  125  members  chosen  by  the  same  number  of  Conference  held  at  Sydney  in  1883.  The  colonj 
constituencies.  Members  of  the  Assembly  celebrated  its  centenary  in  January  18B8.  and  a 
,-eceive  f300  per  annum,  and  Ihev  are  entitled  special  senes  of  stamps  of  elaborate  design 
to  travel  free  by  rail  or  tram  in  the  state  As  ™^*  issued  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
electors  require  no  property  qualification  'there  P"  '  J^-?'  '^'  Sydney  was  the  scene  of  thi- 
is  virtuallv  universal  suffrage.  The  executive  inauguration  of  the  first  governor-general  of 
consists  of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  crown,  t^e  new  commonwealth.  Lord  Hopetoun.  (See 
assisted  by  a  council  eoraposed  of  state  secre  Australia;  Austtiauan  Fedesation.)  Con- 
tary.  state  treasurer,  the  ministers  for  lands,  ^ult:  Griffin,  'New  South  Wales  Her  Com- 
public  works,  mines  and  agriculture,  education,  "if «  ^»"d  S"?"'"'^  S'*^^  V  Hi^*'"*""- 
and  justice,  the  postmaster- general,  and  the  'New  South  \^es;  the  Mother  Colony  of  the 
attorney-general.       The    parliaments    last    for  Austrabas'   Ul*»>- 

three  years.    Unless  local  acts  sunersede  them  Charles  Leonard- Stuart,  B.A., 

the  imperial  laws  are  enforced.     No  enactment  Editorial  Staff,   'Encyclopedia  Americana.' 

of  the  slate  legislature  becomes  law  UIl  sane-  ^ew  Bw«'den.  or  New  Swedeland.  a  name 

tioned  by  the  governor,  and  m  some  cases  by  giveo  in  the  17th  century  to  land  lying  between 

tfie  sovereign.     The  state  sends  6  representa-  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands  and  the 

tives    to    the    federal    senate, .  and    26    to    the  English  colony  of  Virginia.    It  included  lerri- 

federal    house    of    representatives.      The    state  tory  in  what  is  now  DeUwarc  and  New  Jersev, 

has  taken   measures   for  its   own   defense,   and  Jt    was    settled    in     1638    by    a    colony    from 

has_  a  force,  partly  paid,  partly  volunteer,  num-  Sweden ;  and  in  1655  Tt  was  taken  poaswsion 

benng  more  than  o.ooo,  and  includinfj  infantry,  ^f  by  the  Dutcb. 

cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  naval  brigade,  etc.  .»       ».    .         _i     *■      -n 

Population.—  On  31  March  1908  the  popula-  "«*  ^w  tament.    See  Biblb. 

tion  was  1,580.968,  of  whom  844.540  were  males  New  Testament  Chronology,  the  chronol- 

and  736J19  females,  chiefly  Bntish-hom  sub-  ogy  of  the  events  related  in  the  four  Gospels. 

iects.       "rhe   aborigines  numbered   about   S.ooo  and   the   Acts   of   the   Apostles,   together   with 

and  the  .Chinese  ir.ooo.     Sydney  is  the  capital,  'he  dates  of  the  ApostoUc  epistles.    It  may  be 

and  other  urban  centres  are  Broken  Hill,  New-  outlined  as  follows  r 

castle.    Parramatta,    Goulburn,    Maitland    and  The  Birth  of  Jesas  Crnj/.— According  to 

Bathurst    Pop.  (19 10  est.)  1,700.000.  the  First  Gospel  Christ  was  born  in  the  day^ 

Religion  and  Edvratioii.— There  is  no  estab-  of  Herod  tha  Great,  whose  death,  as  shown  bv 

lished  religion,     .^mong  the  religious  sects  the  concurrent    testimony,    took    place    750    a.u.c 

Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholics.  We  si  cyan  Josephus  (Ant.  XVII.  viii.  0  tells  us  that  thi^ 

and  other  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  hold  event  occurred  37  years  after  he  had  been  raised 

the  chief  place.     Education  has  been  since  1880  to  the  throne  by  the  Romans  714  A.u.c.     This 

controlled  by  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  would  be  40  years  before  the  Christian  era  as 

The  public  schools  are  classified  as  public  pri-  calculated   b/  Dionjreius   Exiguus    (533),   who 

mary    schools,    superior   public    schools   in    the  placed  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  year  754  A.U.r. 

chief   centres   of    population,   evening  schools.  Herod,  therefore,  died  750  a.u.c  Josephus  says 

high   schools   for  boys,  and  high   schools   for  this  event  took  place  a  little  before  the  Passover. 

girls.     Primary  education   is  compulsory,  bttt  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  750.  The  Nativity  must 

not    tree,  unless  in   cases   where  parents   are  'be  placed  before  this,  and  far  enough  before  it 

unable  to  pay  fees.     Among  the  higher  educa-  to  admit  of  time  sufficient  heing  allowed  for  the 

tional   institutions    are    the    Sydney    Grammar  presentation  in  the  temple,  the  visit  of  the  MagL 
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and  the  flight  into  and  sojourn  in  Egnit.  durins  peror's  reign,  vbik  Gessius  FIotus  waa  procura' 

which  last  period  the  death  of  Herod  took  place,  tor  of  Judxa. 

It  cannot  then  be  placed  later  than  the  autuitia  From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Fall  of  Jeru- 
of  740  A.U.C  (s-4  »£.).  The  day  and  the  jalem.~At  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  C.  Sentius 
month  on  which  the  whole  Cbrialiao  Church  Satnminus  had  been  succeeded  as  kgate  of 
celebrates  the  event  was  fixed  in  the  time  of  Syria  by  F.  Quintiliua  VaiuB  with  whom,  ac- 
Chrysoiton  (about  386  aa)  and  has  been  re-  cording  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Znmpt,  P.  SuLptdus  Quir- 
tained  ever  since  among  both  Eastern  and  West-  inns  was  associated  (Luke  ii.  e>.  Judiea  was 
cm  Christians.  There  ie  no  historic  or  scien-  made  an  iitq)erial  province  under  Augustus  hitn- 
tific  basis  for  the  asajgnment  Some  have  held  self,  who  governed  it  by  procurators,  or  stew 
thsA  as  as  December  foUows  the  winter  solstice  arda,  on  the  deposition  of  ArcheUtts,  6  a.k 
and  is  a  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  sun  is  Herod  Antipas  contintMd  to  reigti  as  vassal 
rising  day  by  day  higher  in  the  heavens  with  kmg  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  while  Cyreniiu 
the  new  promise  of  spring,  it  was  diosen  arbi-  (Putalius  Sulpicius  Ouirinus)  carried  out  the 
trarily,  but  fancifully,  as  a  suitable  time  for  cele-  census ;  enrolment  of  the  population,  or  ''tax' 
brating  thejlawn  of  an  era  which  brougjit  fresh  ing*  (Luke  ii-  2}.  Coponius  ^ipeart  to  have 
life  to  the  human  race-  Others  with  more  rea-  been  the  6nt  procurator  and  was  followed,  g 
soi^  aver  that  as  the  SatumaUa.  extended  in  old  a.Dl,  by  Marcus  AiiJ>ivius.  The  appointment  of 
Roman  times  from  17  December  to  23  Decem-  Tiberius  as  coUeaKiie  to  Augustus  at  Rome  in 
ber,  so  the  Christian  festival  was  chosen  at  a  13  a.q.,  corroborates  the  computation  of  years  in 
date  at  which  it  may  be  thought  suggestively  to  Luke  iiL  I.  Annini  Rufua  was  procurator  in 
replace  a  pagan  holiday  during  which  slaves  i^  ju).  and  Valerht*  Gmtua  in  14  A.a  TOierius 
were  for  a  few  days  free,  sat  at  their  masters'  was  made  sole  emperor  in  the  same  year.  Cai- 
tables,  and  were  served  by  them.  Perhaps  the  apbas  -was  made  higb  priest  in  35  a-d.,  and  Pon- 
Latin  festival  of  the  Brumalia,  the  feast  "Invicti  tirua.  Pilate  appointed  by  Tiberius  his  procuratar 
Solis'  (of  the  'Invincible  Sun")  was  intended  in  Judia  a6  aj.  The  last  Passover  of  Christ, 
to  be  superseded  by  the  Christian  festival  of  the  his  CrnciAxion,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  oc- 
"Sun  of  fUghteousness."  It  may  be  observed  in  curied  in.  the  early  spring  of  30  a.d.,  and  the 
passing  that  as  the  supposed  day  of  the  Nativity  day  of  Pentecost  on  26  May  of  the  same  year, 
would  have  occurred  during  the  rainy  season  The  mar^rdom  of  Stephen  and  the  conversion 
in  Palestine  it  is  extremely  uolikeiy  that  shep-  of  Saint  Paul  happened  two  or  three  years  later, 
herds  would  then  have  been  watching  their  and  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  took  place 
flocks  by  night  in  the  open  air.  «  a.O.  Caligida  was  emperor  in  succession  to 
SynckronistU  Roman  History.—  (i)  Saint  Tiberius  in  37.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Luke  says  that  the  census  which  took  Joseph  Claudius  in  41  a.d.,  the  same  year  that  Herod 
and  Mary  to  Bethlehem  took  place  while  Quir-  Agrippa  was  made  king  of  Jndiea  and  Samaria. 
inus  (Cyrenius)  was  legate  of  Syria  (Luke  Sau!  was  introduced  to  the  Christians  at  An- 
ii,  a).  This  legate,  history  tells  ua,  was  ap-  tiocb  itl  43  a.d.  and  Herod  died  in  44;  in  that 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  census  10  years  later,  year  Cuspius  Fadus  was  appointed  by  the  em- 
6  A.Di  This  had  been  made  much  of  by  Strauss  peror  Claudius  to  be  his  procurator  in  JudKa. 
and  others,  but  Dr.  A,  W.  Zumpt  (see  Zumpt,  It  was  45-46  a.d.  that  the  famine  raged  at  Jeru- 
August  W.),  the  famous  German  philologist,  in  salem  and  Paal  and  Barnabas  visited  the  breth- 
his  tractate,  <Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi*  (1869),  ren  there  with  relief.  Tiherius  Alexander  was 
has  shown  thai  Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  procurator  when  the  famine  reached  its  height 
Syria,  for  the  second  time  753  a.u.C.  (2)  An-  in  it*  A.D.  In  47  a.d.  Paul  and  Barnabas  made 
odier  difficulty  bas  been  found  in  Saint  Luke's  their  first  missionary  journey  together,  and  re- 
date  of  Saint  John  Baptist's  mission,  which  he  turned  in  the  atitumn  of  49  to  go  to  Antioeh. 
says  (Lnke  iii.  i)  began  in  the  15ft  year  of  The  Council  of  Jerusalem  took  place  the  same 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  did  not  become  year.  In  50  a.d.  Paul  set  out  with  Silas  on  his 
sole  emperor  until  14  a.d.,  but  he  began  his  reign  second  missionary  jotimey,  in  which  y*ar 
as  associate  emperor  with  Augustus  12  a.d.  Clandras  uttered  his  decree  of  banishment 
(76s  A.u.C.)  which  gives  780  a.u.C.  or  27  A.a  against  all  the  Jews,  sorcerers  and  magicians  in 
for  the  date  of  the  Baptist's  ministry,  when  he  Rome.  In  51-52  a.d.  Saint  Paul  visited  Athens 
would  be  in  his  30th  year,  as  was  Jesns  Christ  and  Corinth,  and  from  the  latter  city  wrote  his 
(Lnke  iiL  23)  and  not  28  as  if  calculating  first  and  second  epistles  to  the  Thessaloniana. 
from  the  sole  reign  of  Tiberius.  (3)  The  He  left  Corinth  early  in  53  a.d.  and  arrived  at 
restoration  of  the  temple  by  Herod  the  Great  Jerusalem  in  March,  whence  he  proceeded 
began  18  B.C.  (John  ii.  20).  Forty-six  years  to  Amioch  and  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  GaU- 
after  that  would  be  27  or  28  a.d,,  which  would  tians.  Thence  in  the  same  year  he  started 
be  the  commencement  of  otir  Lord's  ministry  m  on  his  third  missiorrary  journey  which  ended  at 
Galilee.  The  completion  of  the  temple  to  its  Ephesus,  where  he  spent  three  years,  S3-s6  *.<>■ 
full  magnificence  was  not  accomplished  imtil  the  Nero  succeeded  to  the  purple  in  54;  the  first 
day  of  Herod  A^ppa  II.,  64  a.d.  (Compare  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  despatched  55,  and 
Josephns,  'Antiquities  of  the  Jews,>  XV.  xi.  i).  m  56  Saint  Paul  left  Ephesus  and  visited  Mace- 
{4)  The  death  of  Herod  I.  (Acts  xii.  23)  oc-  donia  and  Corinth.  From  Macedonia  he  wrote 
curred  44  ad.  (s)  According  to  Tacitus,  <An-  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  56  a.d., 
nales,>  xii.  52,  and  Suetonius,  'Claudins,*  the  and  from  Corinth  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  57 
Jews  were  eicpelled  from  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  A.a,  after  which  he  left  Corinth  for  Jerusalem, 
3)  by  the  emperor  ClaudiuB  52  a.d.  (6>  Festus  where  he  was  arrested  in  the  temple  and 
(Porcius  Pestus),  Acts  xxv,  i,  was  appointed  brought  hefrn-e  the  procurator  Porcins  FestUS. 
procurator  of  Judia  60  a.d.  (7)  The  perseeu-  He  was  taken  to  Ca^area  57-59.  appealed  to 
tion  of  Nero  in  which  Saint  Paul  was  put  to  Oesar,  as  a  Roman  dtiien,  and  was  sent  to 
death  began  64  A.D.  in  the  loth  year  of  that  em-  Rome,   59  A.a     He  waa   shipwrecked  «  Mnlta, 
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but    reached    Rome    in    March    60.    While    in  ent  whether  the  source  be  found  in  Greece  or 

prison    (61-62    a.D.)    he    wrote    his    epistles    to  in  Egypt,  in   Babylon  or  in  Japan;  but  in  case 

the   Colossians,    the   Ephesians,   the    Riilippians  of  some  article  of  faith,  some  doctrine  regulative 

and    Philemon.     He    was    tried    and    acquitted  of  life  but  beyond  the  reach  of  proof  or  disproof 

early  in  the  year  6a  a.d.,  and  made  a  missionary  by  experiment  or  by  argument,  it  is  by  no  means 

journey  in   Macedonia,   Asia   Minor,   Crete,  and  indifferent   whether   it   be   the   dictum   of    some 

most  probably  Spain  (63-66  A.a).    In  the  mean-  supramundane  personality  or  some  theosopheme 

time  he  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy  and  of  a  sect  of  mystics,  the  ntter^nce  of  an  inspired 

his  epistle  to  Titus.     He  wintered  at  Nicopolis  Apostle  or  the  refinement  of  some  ancient  Baby- 

and  in  the  spring  of  66  a.d.  was  sent  to  Rome  Ionian   myth.     The   interest  of  New   Testament 

ind  underwent  a  second   trial  67  a.d.,  wrote  a  Criticism  is  not  then  merely  academic ;  it  does 

second  epistle  to  Timothy  and  was  put  to  death  not  appeal   solely  to  the  cognitive   faculties,  to 

by  the  sword  in  the  last  year  of   Nero's  reign,  the   civilization -making    instinct   for   knowledge 

in  the  6ath  year  of  his  age,  and  the  3Sth  of  his  as  knowledge ;   its  secondary  and  derivative  but 

conversion.     The  first  persecution  of  the  Chris-  hardly  [ess  important  interests  concern  our  ac- 

tians    took   place   under    Nero,    who   was    sue-  tive  natures  as  well  and  bear  upon  the  whole 

ceeded  by  Galba  68  A.a    Under  Vespasian,  who  front  of  our  practical  and  institution^  life. 

took  the  purple  68  a.d.    the  Romans  made  war  The  first   inquiry  that  meets  the   student  of 

on  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of  Titos,  son  gny  document  concerns  the  text  itself.     Is  this 

of  and   eventually  successor  to  Vespasian,   and  Utter   an   original,   or    is   it   a   copy?     Or    pcr- 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  took  place  yo  a.d.  haps  the  copy  of  a  copy?     In  either  case,  has  it 

Consult;    Lewin,    'Fasti   Sacn>    (1865);    Ram-  suffered  any  corruption,  or  is  it  a  faithful  tran- 

say    'Saint  Paul  the  Traveler  and  Roman  Cite-  script?     In  case  there  be  many  discrepant  copies 

zen'    (1896);  Ideler    <Handbuch  der  Mathema-  _the  case  actually  presented  —  there  will   arise 

tischen   und    techm.schen   Chronologie'    (1825);  many  questions  as  to  the  comparative  age  and 

Wteseler,     'Chronologische     Synopse    der    vier  authenticity  of  these  copies,  as  to  their  relations 

Evangehen'    (1&13;  English  translatiMi,  London  ,0  each  other,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary 

'^f^^:  /?y?"°'''8'c    ^«     apostohschen     Zeit-  ^   reconstruct   the   supposed   original    from   the 

alters'   (1848).  contradictory    attestations    of    these    witnesses. 

New    Teataracnt    CriticUm.    SUtus    and  Such  is,  in  general,  the  text  problem  of   New 

Drift  of.     If  the  importance  of  a  writing  be  Testament   Criticism,   one   of   the    most    highly 

estimated    by    the    influence    it   exerts   and    has  'o^plex  that  ever  challenged  the  efforts  of  the 

exerted  on  the  mind  of  men  and  on  the  history  ^luman  understanding. 

of  the  human  (more  particularly  the  Caucasian)  The  testimony,  which  is  enormous  in  amount, 
race,  Homo  Europirus,  and  there  seems  to  be  exists  in  the  form  of  manuscripts,  both  uncials 
no  other  standard  nearly  so  just,  then  it  must  ^'^^  cursives,  in  the  supposedly  original  tongue 
be  admitted  that  the  New  Testament  writings  (the  Greek),  of  translations,  as  Latin,  Syriac, 
so  far  transcend  all  others  as  to  form  a  class  of  -^thiopic,  Armenian,  Gothic,  of  citations  by  the 
their  own.  This  affirmation  need  not  be  argued ;  early  Christian  writers,  of  lectionaries  arranged 
it  is  undisputed  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  f?""  liturgical  use,  of  capitulations  and  versifica- 
supreme  interest  to  understand  these  writings,  ^ions  or  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  and 
from  which  modem  no  less  than  mediatval  his-  so  on.  The  problem  of  sifting  and  evaluating 
tory  takes  its  start,  its  form,  its  color,  and,  in  such  a  mass  of  evidence  and  striking  the  golden 
great  measure,  its  inspiration.  But  no  under-  mean  of  truth  would  seem  too  diflicult  for  hu- 
standing  is  final  or  satisfactory  that  is  not  his-  "'^''  intellect,  especially  as  there  is  no  secure 
torical.  The  question  of  Zoology  is  not,  "What  foothold  at  any  point,  nor  any  sure  way  of 
use  have  cattle  for  their  homs?"  but  rather,  testing  our  results  as  we  proceed.  In  the  end 
■How  did  cattle  get  their  horns?"  So,  too,  the  there  is  no  court  of  final  appeal,  and  the  whole 
primary  query  with  the  critic  is  not,  'What  does  case  must  be  left  undecided.  Under  such  cir- 
the  New  Testament  teach.'*  (this  question  is  cumstances  the  marvel  would  seem  to  be  that 
left  to  the  divine  and  the  theologian),  but  How  there  should  be  any  agreement  at  all,  that  there 
did  these  Scriptures  come  into  being?  Who  should  not  be  as  many  minds  as  critics."  How- 
wrote  them?  When?  Where?  Under  what  ever,  extremely  numerous  as  are  the  points  of 
circumstances  ?  And  for  what  ends  ?  The  diverse  j  udgment,  where  adj  udication  seems 
whole  body  of  knowledge  thus  far  attained,  and,  hopeless,  the  number  of  agreements  is  still  far 
still  more,  the  whole  body  of  investigation  touch-  greater,  where  critical  opinions  rest  harmonious 
ing  these  inquiries  are  comprehended  un.^er  the  3n<i  undisturbed.  Now  it  might  be  thought  that 
title  of  New  Testament  Criticism,  This  latter  has  'his  harmony  would  be  extended  and  perfected 
therefore,  in  first  line,  nothing  to  do  with  ques-  bj  the  discovery  of  new  testimony,  which  of  late 
tions  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  teaching  years  has  proceeded  apace,  and  by  the  deeper 
of  the  Scriptures,  nor  with  any  matters  of  doc-  and  minuter  study  of  the  long  familiar  evidence, 
trinal  or  dogmatic  internretation,  except  in  so  But  the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Aceumula- 
far  as  these  latter  may  lie  bound  up  with  the  tjon  of  depositions  and  profounder  invesliga- 
conelusions  concerning  the  genesis  of  the  Scrip-  tions  have  confirmed  some  critical  judgments. 
tures  themselves.  This  criticism,  then,  is  essen-  but  have  shaken  many  others  and  completely 
tially  a  discussion  of  origins,  and  not  of  values,  overthrown  not  a  few.  The  problem  is  indeed 
However,  it  need  not  be  disguised  that  doctrinal  becoming  not  less  but  more  complicated  with 
values,  or  at  least  estimates,  may  often  be  seri-  advancing  knowledge,  and  the  textual  uncer- 
ously  affected  by  our  determination  of  origins,  tainty  was  never  before  so  great  as  it  is  now. 
In  case  of  some  scientific  verity  or  method,  as 

of  the  Pythagorean  theorem  or  the  use  of  zero '^°  J"™«'»  an*""™:   tot  eoim  lont  exenipi™ 

in  numerical  notation,  it  may  be  quite  indiffer-  S^S^''^  P,^"li^J^  ^"'"^  '"  *^  °°'^  '^■ 
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True  it  is   that  the  last  generation  has  wit-  what   was  at   first   only   a   Jewish   patriot's   ex- 
nesstd  the  most  brilliant  attempls'  yet  made  to  planation  of  the  delay  of  divine  vengeance  upon 
coiiiltuct  the  most  highly  probable  text.     Those  "vessels  of  wrath,"  the  Pagan  oppressors  of  his 
masterly    scholars,    Bishop    Westcott    and    Dr.  people  —  an  observation   more   fatal  to  theolog- 
Horl,  thought  they  might,  by  a  careful  study  of  ical  libraries  Ihan  the  torch  of  Omar.    See  'The 
the  genealogy   of   the  various   witnesses,   attach  Hibbert  Journal.'  i,  2,  pp.  338.  329. 
1  coefEcient  of  value  to  each  one  singly  and  in  Still  another  notion  must  be  corrected.     Let 
combination,  and  thereby  determine  the  original  no  one  imagine  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  vari' 
twt  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  with  ants  are  mistakes  or  due  to  mistakes;  very  many 
1  close    approach    to    certainty.     Plausible    and  are  visibly  intentional.     It  was  the  ancient  habit, 
seductive  as  was  their  argumentation,  and  thor-  particularly  of  the  Oriental,  to  compile  and  re- 
oughly  accepted  even  now  in  many  high  quar-  compile,  to   edit  and   re-edit  and   re-edit   again, 
itrs,  it  was  yet  fatally  defective  at  many  points  and  with  sacred  books  this  habit  became  almost 
ind  for   several    reasons,   and    can    no    longer  an  inviolable  rule.    No  one  disputes  this  fact  in 
command   scientific   assent.     The   "neutral"   text  case  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha 
which  they  posited,  as  best   represented   by  the  and  the  extra-canonical  early  Christian  writings, 
great  Vatican  MS.  B,  is  a  figment  of  the  imag-  It  would   be   well-nigh  miraculous,   if  the   New 
inalioa     The    deference   paid   to    certain    great  Testament    Scriptures    should    offer   exceptions, 
uncials    was    unwarranted.    The     testimony    of  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Canon  no  sacred 
the  Fathers  and   the  versions  was  undervalued,  awe  invested  the  canonics,  there  was  no  apparent 
The  depreciation  of  the  so-called  Western  text  reason  why  the  favorite  Scriptures  should  not 
was   undeserved.     The   rash   assumption  that   F  he  systematically  modified  to  keep  pace  with  the 
was  a  copy  of  G  was  unfortunate."     Qoser  study  developing   Christian  consciousness,   very   much 
tai  shown  decisively  that  at  crucial   points  the  as  our  creeds  are  altered  nowadays.* 
witnesses  upon  which  Westeolt  and  Hort  relied         It  is  notorious  that  the  Old  Catholic  heresy- 
most  confidently  might  all  be  misleading,  and  the  hunters  charged  upon  their  opponents,  Marcion, 
MSS.  most  lightly  esteemed  might  present  the  Valentinus,  and  the  rest,  that  these  latter  had 
older   reading.     Even    as    the    shepherd   boy   of  corrupted  the  Scriptures  to  suit  their  own  here- 
old  laid  low  the  giant,  so  at  any  time  may  some  sies.     The   charge   may   often   have    been   well- 
neglected  cursive  or  version  or  citation  by  the  founded  in  the  sense  above  defined,  but  it  might 
Fathers  overthrow   the   most   venerated   uncial,  uiidoubtedly  have  been  retorted  and  was  retorted 
Thus,   the    all-important   word    P";'^.  in    Rom,  with    equal    justice    by    the    heretics    upon    the 
i.  7,  IS,  is   attested   by  nearly   all   the  best   au-  Orthodox.     The  great  master,  Hort,  has  himself 
thoriiics;   none    the   less   it   is   an    interpolation  said,  in  speaking  of  the  "Doxology":    "Indeed, 
ISmitii,  J  B  L  1901,  Part  I.,  p.  3  flf.,  Hamack,  'copies  corrupted  by  Marcion'   need  mean  to  us 
'Preuschcn's  Zcitschrift'   1902,  I.,  p.  83  1).     So,  no  more  than  'copies  agreeing  in  a  certain  read- 
loo,  the  position  of  the  DoxoIoct  at  the  end  of  ing     with     Marcion's     copy.'     .     .     .     On     the 
Rom.  XVI.  is  witnessed  by  K   B  C  D  and  the  best  whole,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  omission 
versions;  nevertheless   the   position   at   the'  end  is  his  only  as  having  been  transmitted  by  him, 
of  xiv.   is   certainlj[   the    older.     The    Epilogue  in   other   words,   that   it   is   a    genuine    ancient 
(xiv.  and  xvi.)  is  given  by  nearly  every  author-  reading."     Wetstein'a    great   word    holds    good: 
iiy,  but,  in  spite  of  all,  it  is  proved  to  be  a  later  ■Various  readings,  almost  all,  are  due  to  the 
addendum;     the     Amiatinian     and     Fuldensian  leal,  ingenuity,  and   guesswork  of  transcribers.* 
capitulations  clearly  point  to  its  earlier  absence.'  Tisehendorf 'admits:    "It    can    not   be    doubted 
These  examples  also  correct  very   usefully  a  that   in   the   very   earliest    days   of   Christianity 
prtvaient  notion  that  textual  variations  are  after  there  were  multifarkius  departures  from  the  pure 
all  merely  trifles,   like  the   fading   line  between  Scripture   of  the   Apostles,   wherein   to  be   sure 
Imperfect  and  Aorist  or  the   impalpable  refine-  there   entered   naught   of   dishonesty    or   guile.* 
nwnts  of  Greek  syntax.     On  the  contrary,  they  Under   the  deeper  probing  of   Von   Soden   and 
are  sometimes  blinding  in  their  illumination,  in  others  the  original  "neutral*  B-lext  of  W.-H. 
thtir  revelation  of  the  primitive  structure  of  our  turns   out   to  be   only  a   very  teamed   revision ; 
Scriptures.  the   fault   of   the   great   Vatican    is   that   it   has 
'Hius,  the   textual   facts   just   stated   involve  considered    too   curiously,'     It    is    impossible   to 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  our  notions  about  blink  the  fact  that  all   MSS.  of  all  parts  of  the 
S-Omam,  which  now  seems  to  be  no  Epistle  and  New    Testament   abound    in    readings    that   are 
But  addressed  originally  to  Romans,  but   to  be  plainly  second  thoughts.     Our  most  ancient  and 
a  compilation  of  moral   and  theological  essays,  revered  codices  reproduce  only  deformed,  trans- 
wst  addressed   to   "all   those   in   love   of   God,"  formed,   and   hi^iy   elaborated   originals.     It   is 
•ilerwards  fitted  out  with  Prologue  and  Epilogue  extremely  noteworthy  that  the  heretical  readings 
"  it  now  stands.  are  slowly  coming  to  their  rights,  to  be  recog- 
So,  too,  the  extremely  important  F  and  G  ni^ed  as  often  more  primitive,  less  subtly  re- 
variant  in  Rom.   ix.  23,  unnoticed   even  by  the  fleclive  forms.     Thus  in  John  i.  3  the  Gnostic? 
J^t  commentators    (as   Godet,   Sanday,   Weiss,  read :     "And    without   him   was    made    not    one 
J^5ms,  Hofmann),   indicates   clearly   the   pure  (thing).     What    was    made    in    him    was    life.* 
i™ic   original    of    this    famous    chapter ;    the  putting  the  full  stop  after    tr,     instead  of  after 
^j^**ian  hand   has    been   laid    on    lightly    and  ftietr     (was  made)  ;  and  their  punctuation  is  at 

c    umr    spirit    King    J»m*s'    Translilar^    Id 

Ircn  to  the   Reader.'   wrote  wwlr  ind  mil. 

[alaien    vu    led    lo    olacm  —  HolMen,    tha 

hlilitiim^    at    FxotttanHwm.    tlie    mitchlm 

~_«>itlt.  •  Tbt  Paaline  MSS.  P  and  G,'  Am.  /our.  of  master  of  e>CKci»,    wbo«   impaainR  reoniitnictians   ol 

IM    July  and  October    i«o,.  PaoHni™.  by   their  yery   perfrelion.   connitiite   the   rf. 

>^"-   '  Unto  RotBaiu,'  J   B  L,  Vol.  XXI..   190a,  iociio  oi  abnrinm   of  tbc    prnniMa        '  ... 


dtfiljr  but   transfigures    into   a   cosmic    theory 

^  by  TiMfaendorf,  Wotcott  and  Hort,  Wein,  ▼ 

l^jWib.  'Tbt  Paaline  MSS.  P  and  G,'  Am.  /our.  of 
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last  adopted   fay   W.-H.     In   a   word,   it  can   no  spicuous  and  impressive  phenomenon  it  presents, 

longer  be  doubted  that  Scripture  was  made  from  a   syncretism    without   a   parallel    in   literature, 

DoKma,  not  Dogma  from  Scripture.'  unless  in  the  Old  Testament.     In  the  latter  the 

There  is  little  reason  then  to  hope  for  the  attempt  has  been  made  bravely  and  instrtic lively, 
establishment  of  a  Received  Tent  — the  ignis  even  if  prematurely,  to  separate  the  compoiienls, 
fatuus  of  textual  criticism,  thoogli  not  to  despair  to  disentangle  the  'manifold  wisdom'  and  dis- 
of  it  be  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.  If  tbguish  the  threads  by  colors.  The  time  is  not 
such  did  not  exist  in  the  beginning,  neither  yet  ripe  for  such  an  essay  in  the  New  Testa- 
will  it  exist  in  the  end.  The  discovery  of  new  ment,  hut  we  may  be  sure  that  more  than  the 
manuscripts,  the  collation  of  a  few  hundred  seven  primaries  will  be  needed.  The  widcljr 
more,  will  not  bring  the  chaos  to  order  but  will  varying  testimony  of  the  MSS.  greatly  cotnph- 
make  confusion  worse  confounded.  Witness  the  cates  the  problem,  while  lending  some  aid  in  its 
publication  of  the  Sinailic  Palimpsest  in  Syriac  solution.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate 
and  the  turning  of  attention  to  the  famous  the  stale  of  the  case  hy  a  few  examples.  Let  us 
Bezse  Codex,  called  D :  they  have  merely  raised  pass  by  the  lon^  familiar  facta  of  the  omission 
new  problems,  not  settled  the  old.  It  is  perfectly  or  varying  position  of  the  paragraph  anent  the 
just,  then,  and  highly  significant  when  Blass  no  Adulteress  (John  vii.  S3  — viii-  "),  of  the  ab- 
longer  quotes  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testa-  sence  of  the  conclusion  of  Mark  (xvi.  9-ao), 
ment,  but  quotes  the  MSS.  themselves,  never  and  many  others,  and  faster  our  ejjes  on  the 
presuming  to  say  what  is  the  'true  text.*  Such  more  massive  fact  that  the  variations  in 
in  theory  at  least  is  the  position  to  which  criti-  Acts  are  so  extraordinary  and  omnipresent 
cism  must  linallj;  come.  The  critic's  text,  no  ttia'  •*•«  K^eat  master,  Friedrich  Blass,  has 
matter  how  ingeniously  or  plausibly  ■berichtigt,*  been  driven  to  the  assumption  of  two 
is  only  the  critic's  text,  not  the  'true  text,"  originals,  an  a-lext  and  a  p-text.  The  re- 
after  all.  markable  peculiarities  of  the  Bezx  Codex    (D) 

And  is  such  a  mouse-like  conclusion  the  only  ^^^  '"^^"  noted  by  F.  A.  Borneman  as  early  as 

issue  of  the   mountainous   labors   of  centuries'  '848,  but  critics  did  not  follow  him  in  regarding 

Shall  we  know  from  year  to  year  less  and  less  ''  ^'  presenting  the  older  text;  its  eccentricities 

what  was  the  original  autographic  legacy    "the  ""■=  ascribed  to  the  copyist,  who,  like  the  vil- 

pure   Scripture   of  the   Apostles"  ?     True.'    But  '^i"   ""  i"?^  P'^^'   *",  thougjit  capable  of    any- 

this   "less*   is   yet   in   a   higher   sense   infinitely  t'""^-     Tischendorf,   Westcott-Hort,_  and  Weiss 

more.     For  we  now  come   to   recognize  clearly  base    their    texti    of    Acts     essentially    on     B 

the  prime  error  of  our  assumptions  thus  far,  and  *  .    ^  ^-     ^'  remained  for  Blass  to  show   that 

imme»surabk   is   th^ptogrtss   involved   in   this  ^M-     .  ^"^  a     7 iT" ,       many   witnesses    to  a 

recognition.     It   has.   i^Iact,   been   everywhere  ^'Stmct  Occidental  text  very  widely  ramified.     It 

and   everywhen  tacitly  assumed   that   there  tmw  was  as  when  one  tugs  mightilj;  at  some  exposed 

^1  each  case  a  unique  autographic  original.  >nd  "^^  °^  '  l'V'--}^\^^.CV^^'%,^''  '^"  V!,T 

1™  nf  tf.vf„al  rriiT^;=™  »,.  tA  Hit.  w*"^"  °"  ^hat  sidc_qf  the  tree.     Blass  was  led  U 


that  the  oroblem  of  textual  criticism  was  to  dis-  W""^''  o"  that  side  ol  the  tree.  Blass  was  led  to 
cover  that  autograph,  restore  that  original,  and  f'}^^^  ^^^1  I™°™n^,';^'5n'A?.Ti"tlif;iT! 
explain   the    manifoM  deviations   therefr^.     It    l^trmU^lTdT  i°^''S  Z^^^  '^ 


)  reprcach 


'  "■".  "^  MI.U..O  iii.^iviiv>ii.    iL  [„n,5p]f  filled  out  into  a  book   (the  tt-tt 

, ,.       '^°.,"  '^tl'i^'".'?  f  have  made  tJtis  Antiochian  fono)    for  Theophilus.    The   draft, 

a.siimpt»n  and  upheld  ,t  for  aj.tor,e,.  No  ^  j,  ^  reitiained  a.  the  (l-teB,  at  Rome 
other  wa,  .o  oatural  or  .o  pau.ible;  "one  the  ^  -  %  elahoratedSitto  the  Oee  dental  te« 
i<\l  "j  "'  "n^t..factory.-  In  the  face  (i„„,  „„„,).  Thi,  theot,  of  Bla.s  ha,  not 
S,  .  ,  jv*  ■noifpljing  d,.er..t,e,  ol  ;i.;„tai„ed  il.elf;  It  i,  naive  at  tnany  points,  and 
the  text-irad.Hon,  »e  ean  no  longer  range  he  ■„  „„y,  „„  „„'  ,„,„,i  „j  other  fietsTW  it 
Gospel,  and  Epislle,  .,de  by  side  «.lh  the  ^^  ^^  eatretiel,  valuable  as  bringing  elear- 
!'i  a°i'?  ;°  '5  ^""'  °  ?'""  "''  Ir  •=  light  the  syitematic  differences  of  the 
ask  how  did  Lnke  or  Paul  write  .1,  just  a.  we  jisj.  .Jd  showing  how  a  criiie  with  ultra- 
ask  how  did  Thneydrdes  or  Plutarch  or  Pliny  conservative  leaninj.    (Blass  dales  Acts   from 


phrase  It?    In  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  we  5^^   i„,    j,       ,   ,o„ed    10   the   assumption 

recogniie  the  works  of  the  individual  eonseions,  „,  ,„„  p,i„i,i,e  texts.    Let  one  citation  indicate 

ness.  here  and  there  marred  or  cormpted,  but  ^le  interval  between  them. 

each,  m  the  main,  single,  solitary,  seIf.consistent.  ^cls   xxvii    i    (  "-text)  ■    'And   as  it  was 

Not  so  in  the  New  TesUment  Seriptnrej    There  determined  foi^  us  to  sail  unto  Italy,  they  were 

we  are  confronted  less  with  an  individual  than  dcij,„|ng  both  Paul  and  some  other  prisoners 

with  a  collective  and  communal  consciousne|s.  ,„  ,  ce„,„H„„  by  name  Julius,  of  the  Cohort 

This  consciousness  is  not  always  the  same.    By  Augustan.' 

no  means,     it  varies  widely  irom  the  synoptics  (a   text)  ■ 

to  the   Johannines.   from   the   Paulines   through  «So    therefore    the   governor    decided    for    him 

the    Catholics,    to    the    Apocalypse.     But    it    is  to  be  sent  to  Csesar,  and  on  the  morrow,-  having 

nowhere    individual,    nowhere    unital.    nowhere  summoned   a   certain    centurion    of   the   Cohort 

self-consistent:      «     is    everywhere    communal,  Augustan,  by  name  Julius,  he  delivered  to  him 

everywhere  complicate    everywhere  harmonist ic  p,ui   ^^i,h   the   remaining   prisoners,' 

Indeed,  Syncretism  is  by  all  odds  the  most  con-  u  remains  to  add  that  Blass  has  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  two  texts,    >   and  fi,  in 

4„   „n,!li'",'l,w.?i''".  '"iJi;.™"™«^"'"3'  V  hixk^'t  Gospel  as  well  as  in  Acts, 

*e     End     Ibii     expnuion     in     ■     Uifalr     comiMKitc.  ,      '  "^    criticism     of     this     eminent    philologist, 

apophthegmitic    form,    wt    itby    be    son    H    h>s    betn  though    not    attamillg    quite    the    goal    proposed. 

«riku  of  nlS«  ^a"™* 't^m«"'"*'   ""   ''^""'^  "'^V  b^  Said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 

■  Unlew.  perbsp*.  in  the  unktpitulits,  u  Pbllemon,  *>f  weil-meant   efforts   to   reconstruct  the   unital 

JniJt.  3  John.  autographic    originals   of   the    New    T«Bt»ment 
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Scriptures.  The  notably  compleit  character  o£  suit  of  this  investigation,  though  not  yet  com- 
these  latter  comes  out  daily  more  and  more  pleted,  it  may  be  declared  that  no  evidence  has 
clearly.  The  Saurian  criticism  had  left  the  yet  come  to  light  that  the  Gnostics  ever  used 
Apocalypse  and  the  four  chief  Paulines  as  the  our  Canonics;  on  the  contrary,  il  appears  cer- 
primary  and  irresoluble  literary  records  of  tain  that  the  Gnostics  derived  largely  from 
the  Apostolic  Age,  by  which  all  others  were  to  be  sources  now  lost  but  certainly  presenting  much 
measured  and  appraised.  Of  this  sacred  penta-  of  our  present  canonic  matter  in  a  cruder,  more 
gram  it  was  the  analysis  of  Volter  and  Vischer  primitive,  less  elaborate  form.  By  every  token 
that  dissolved  the  first  comer.  These  critics,  these  sources  contained  this  matter  in  far  more 
especially  the  latter,  have  exhibited  the  Apoc-  natural  connection  than  it  appears  in  at  present. 
alypse  as  primarily  a  Judaic  composition,  itself  Tlie  new  light  that  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
highly  composite,  which  has  been  overworked  anharmonies  and  asyndeta  of  the  New  Testa- 
and  christianized  by  one  or  more  Christian  ment  is  often  surprising.  The  transformations 
hands.  The  still  deeper  digging  of  Gurdcel,  Bous-  are  often  complete  and  effected  in  queerly  in- 
set, Ziintnern,  and  Jetemias  has  brought  to  light  genious  manner.  We  now  begin  to  feel  the 
■  considerable  amount  of  exceedingly  primitive,  force  of  the  oracle  in  Matt.  xiii.  32 :  'Every 
even  Babylonian,  mythical  material,  which  had  scribe  diseipled  for  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens 
been  cast  into  the  alembic  of  the  Apocalyptist.  is  like  unto  a  householder  that  brings  forth  from 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extremely  complex  char-  his  treasure  things  new  and  things  old*  A 
acter  of  Romans  has  come  clearly  into  evi-  few  examples  must  here  sutRce,  In  Matt 
dence.  Spitta  has  found  it  necessary  to  break  xiii.  3-9.  Mark  iv.  3-9,  Luke  viii.  5-8,  we  read 
it  up  into  two  Epistles;  the  great  Lightfoot,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  In  Matt.  xiii.  19-ai, 
while  rejecting  the  crude  attempt  of  Renan,  Mc.  iv.  14-20,  Luke  viii.  11-15,  it  is  carefully  ex- 
fbund  himself  constrained  to  propound  a  theory  pounded.  The  seed  is  declared  to  be  "the  Logos 
of  a  Shorter  Recension.  Volter  surrendered  the  of  God,*  the  Sower  is  not  interpreted,  but  is 
unity  unconditionally,  and  Van  Manen  the  Paul-  left  to  be  understood  of  the  Jesus  or  indeed  of 
inity  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Paulas,  though  any  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Critics,  even  the 
he  had  defended  it  against  Loman.  Steck  also  keenest,  as  Koetaveld,  JiJlicher,  Bugge,  have 
in  his  widely  read  and  very  readable  Galater-  never  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  even  themselves 
brief.  More  piercing  was  the  analysis  of  Pier-  concerning  the  interpretation,  still  less  concem- 
Bon  and  Naber  in  their  remarkable  Verisimilia,  ingthe  expressed  design  of  the  parables,  to  blind 
which  in  spirit  and  principle  is  the  most  ad-  the  hearers.  Jiilicher  declares  this  latter  to  be 
vanced  of  European  critical  productions.  Inde-  impossible,  especially  for  Jesus,  and  puts  the 
pendently  of  the  foregoing,  and  following  other  dilemma  sharply :  'Either  the  Evangelists  or 
methods,  the  present  writer  has  exposed  the  Jesu5.»  No  solution  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
concretional  structure  of  Romans  in  a  series  of  ment,  but  on  turning  to  Hippolytus  (  Philoso- 
monographs,  with  sufficient  clearness.  It  can  phumena,  v.  8)  we  find  given  as  a  'saying^  of 
hardly  be  doubted  that  similar  results  await  the  the  oldest  pre-Christian  Gnostics,  the  Naassenes, 
wplication  of  similar  methods  to  Corinthians  and  the  following  Allegory  of  Creation:  'Forth 
(^latians.  Indeed  it  was  said  years  ago  in  the  went  the  Sower  for  to  sow :  And  some  fell  by 
Thtol.  Jahresb.,  "The  a  Cor.  Letter  will  no  the  wayside  and  were  trodden  down;  and  some 
longer  hold  together.*  upon  the  stony  places  and  sprang  up  (he  says), 

In  Romans  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  and  through  rot  having  depth  were  withered 

ancient  Judaic  originals  seems  now  made  out.  »"<*.  ^'"1  •  a^d  s?me  fell   (he    says)    tq»on  the 

The   conservative   J.    Rendel   Harris   perceives  earth  the  fair  and  good  and  made  fruit;  some  a 

that  the   list  of  sins   (Rom.   i.   39-32)    is   based  hundred  and  some  sixty  and  some  thirty.     Who 

upon     an     ancient    Jewish    Vidui     (Confession  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."     ....    Here 

for  th«  day  cA  Atonement).'    The  same  mnst,  of  *c  Sower  is  none  other  than  God  himself;  the 

course,  be  said  of  the  similar  list  in  a  Tim.  iii.  seed  13  the  Logos,  the  ipermatic  Lagos,  the  semi- 

3-5.     The  searching  analysis  of  Spitta  and  Mas-  nal  Reason  of  the  Stoics ;  the  three  classes  are 

Kbieau  shows  clearly  that  the  Epistle  of  James  the  elsewhere  familiar   ChoKS.   Psychics,   Pneu- 

ig  almost  wholly  Judaic,  christianized  by  a  few  matics    (all    known    to    the    New    Testament), 

insignificant  interpolations.  otherwise   named  the   Captives,  the   Called,   the 

The  problem  of  discovering  the  original  ele-  Chosen.     (A  piraer  read  by  the  writer  before  the 

ments,    often    Jewish,    of   the    New    Testament  Society    of    Biblical    Literature    and    Exegesis, 

compositions,  has  been  propounded  only  recently  New  York  28  Dec.  1904.) 

and  has  not  yet  advanced  far  towards  solution.  I"  the  Gospels  the  phraseology  has  been  eit- 

But  the  progress  already  made  is  most  encourag-  panded    and    enlivened,    the    Hebraism    "m    h» 

ing.    That  way  lies  truth  — of  this  the  day  for  sowing*     (<r  tv  (w.(p«u.  airip)  has    intruded    it- 

doubt  seems  gone  forever.  self     from     the     Lucait     source,     a    4th  ,  class 

Oosely  connected  with  this  quest  is  another,  "^s  been  inserted  in  the  3d  (by  Justm  in  the 

for  the  sources  oi  the  Scripture  quotations  at-  2°)  P'aee,  and  the  application  made  is  entirely 

tributed  to  the  Gnostics  by  the  Fathers.    Thus  new. 

far  it  has  been  held  unsuspectingly  that  the  In  Matt.  vii.  13,  14,  we  read  the  famous  ex- 
Gnostics  quoted  from  our  Canonics  or  from  hortation  as  to  the  gates:  "Enter  ye  in  by  the 
parallel,  still  later  sources.  Inasmuch  as  the  narrow  gate:  for  wide  (is  the  gate),  and  broad 
matter  is  of  fundamental  importance,  it  has  's  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
appeared  well  to  the  writer  to  subject  it  to  a  be  they  that  enter  in  thereby.  For  [how]  nar- 
minutc  and  exhaustive  investigation,  which  row  is  the  gale,  and  straitened  the  way,  that 
should  include  primarily  Hippolytus,  Irenaus,  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  be  they  that  find  it." 
Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  As  a  re-  The  passage  is  quite  unconnected  with  its  con- 
text ;  there  is  never  any  hint  as  to  interpreta- 

'  Tkf  r»ckni(  af  tht  Aposilii,  ff.  8J-7.  tion ;  it  is  a  mystery  even  to  Zahn ;  it  is  imposst- 
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ble  in  its  present  setting.  But  in  Hippolytus 
(op.  cit.,  V.  8)  we  find  the  Eleusinian  doctrine 
of  the  two  gates:  the  one  into  the  lower  com- 
mon hfe  of  flesh  and  soul,  through  which  all 
enter  at  birth,  the  other  into  the  higher  life  of 
spirit,  through  which  only  the  initiates  may  fare; 
then  is  given  as  a  saying  of  "the  Saviour'  the 
following;  "Concerning  these  (he  says)  ex- 
pressly hath  spoken  the  Saviour,  that  narrow 
and  straitened  is  the  way  that  leadeth  into  life, 
and  few  are  they  that  fare  in  into  it;  broad 
though  and  wide  the  way  that  leads  unto  de- 
struction, and  many  are  they  that  fare  through 
through  it."  The  doctrine  of  the  "Two  Ways* 
was  a  favorite  of  antiquity,  but  no  nobler  inter- 
pretation than  this  has  yet  been  found.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  use  of  the  term  *The 
Saviour*  (4  rwrifp)  presupposes  the  Gospel 
or  Christianity.  The  term  is  not  a  New  Testa- 
ment favorite,  occurring  (save  in  Luke  i.  47, 
ii.  II,  Acts  V.  31,  xiii.  23)  only  in  the 
so-called  later  Scriptures  (ig  times,  6  times 
in  Titus)  ;  it  has  been  shut  out,  then,  from 
the  Gospel  tradition,  perhaps  as  a  current 
heathen  designation  of  gods  or  even  kings. 
With  the  Gnostics  it  was  greatly  preferred,  while 
the  Fathers  substitute  for  it  the  name  Lord 
E^t  ,  Dominus).  Its  Greek  use  goes  back 
at  least  to  ^schylus  and  Pindar,  and  in  its 
technical  sense  it  was  pre-Christian.  The  battle- 
cry  of  the  Greeks  at  Cunaxa  was  "Zeus 
2<«-jjp  «oJ  H(ki,  "  (Xen.  Anab.  L,  8,  16). 

Again,  the  doctrine  of  judging  the  Bee  by 
its  fruits  finds  large  space  in  the  Gospels.  Thus 
Matt.  vii.  16,  "Do  they  gather  grapes  from  thorns 
or  figs  from  thistles?"  and  Luke  vi.  44,  'For  of 
thorns  Ihey  gather  not  figs,  nor  of  bramble  har- 
vest grapes."  Here  is  an  excellent  answer  to  the 
oft-recurring  question,  which  of  two  or  more 
forms  is  the  original?  Plainly,  both  —  and 
neither.  Tliey  are  variants  upon  an  aphorism 
repeatedly  met  with  in  the  classics.  Says  Plu- 
tarch, "We  do  not  expect  (he  vine  to  bear  figs 
nor  the  olive  clusters."  Tiir  inri\iiii  r Sua  ^ptimi 
ietaOmr  aMiT)|F  i\aiar  fiirptit.  <De  Tranquillitate 
Animi,'  Xin.  (472,  F).  Ovid,  too,  'De  Arte 
Amandi,>  I.,  747. 

Sitjuis  idtm  sperat,  jacluras  poma  myrieas 
Speret,  et  in  fttedio  Hunutu  mfUa  petal. 

'If  any  hopes  this,  let  him  hope  tamarisks 
will  bear  apples,  and  let  htm  search  for  honey 
in  the  river's  mid,» 

These  classic  parallels  suggest  the  important 
question :  How  much  of  the  New  Testament 
exists  under  other  form  in  profane  literature? 
The  question  has  not  yel  received  complete  an- 
swer, which  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  very  il- 


Standards  we  apply  to  the  products  of  individi 
genius.  It  is  the  life  of  ages  and  of  whole 
peoples  that  is  concentrated  in  that  volume.  It 
is  the  gradual  precipitate  of  (he  moral,  religious, 
and  philosophic  consciousness  of  three  and  a 
half  centuries  —  a  time  and  two  times  and  the 
dividing  of  a  time  —  that  is  stratified  in  that 
wonderful  book.  To  (his  slow  deposit  nearly 
the  whole  eircum-mediterranean  region  -would 
seem  to  have  made  contribution.  Certain  it  is 
that  Rome  and  Athens  and  Ephesus  and  An- 
lioch  and  Alexandria  will  bear  honorable  men- 


tion by  the  side  of  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  not 
yet  to  include  Persia  and  India.'     It  is  the  mighty 

Mother,  it  is  Universal  Humanity,  that  has 
brought  forth  this  prodigious  birth  through  the 
long  travail  of  a  third  of  a  millennium. 

The  new  aspect  under  which  the  critical 
problem  now  appears,  effects  a  remarkable  trans- 
valuation  of  values.  The  great  critical  move- 
ment may  be  said  10  have  begun,  ineffectually  to 
be  sure,  in  the  great  year  1792  with  The  Disso- 
nance of  the  four  generally  received  Evangelists, 
and  the  ez-idence  of  their  respectiz-e  authen- 
ticity  examined.  By  Edward  Evanson,  A.M. — 
Ipswich.  Evanson  was  bold  enough  to.  reject 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  along  with  many  of 
the  Epistles,  for  reasons  never  sound  but  not 
always  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  Of 
course,  he  held  the  spurious  Scriptures  to  be  later 
in  origin.  In  1820  'Probabilia  de  Evangelii  et 
Epi.stolarum  Joannis,  Apostoli,  indole  et  origine 
eruditorum  judiciis  modeste  subjecit  Carolua 
Theoph.  Brel sell  11  eider.'  The  author  concludes 
at  the  end  of  224  well-reasoned  pages  that  the 
fourth  Evangelist  was  "certainly  neither  John 
the  Apostle,  nor  a  companion  of  Jesus,  nor  a 
Christian  sprung  from  Palestine  and  living  there, 
nor  a  bom  Jew,  but  some  other  Christian  skilled 
in  Alexandrine  doctrine,  a  presbyter  (as  he  him- 
self professes  in  later  epistles),  who  in  writing 
it  (exarando)  made  use  of  both  tradition  and  a 
written  book.  Most  probably  he  lived  in  Egsrpt 
.  .  .  ."  The  audior,  who  so  modestly  sub- 
mitted this  book  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned; 
afterwards  still  more  timidly  recanted;  never- 
theless it  brought  ■eternal  honor  to  his  name." 
His  arguments  were  repeatedly  answered  in  de- 
tail, hardly  in  their  entirety.  But  before  and 
beside  these  two  negative  judgments  as  to  the 
sources,  there  had  spread  itself  an  all-embracing 
skepsis  anent  the  miraculous  contents  of  the 
New  Testament  story.  In  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish Deists  it  took  the  form  of  mere  mockery,  of 
contemptuous  denial  or  disproof,  with  little  or 
1:0  attempt  to  understand  them  genetically,  and 
beyond  this  stage  it  has  in  many  cases  not  ad- 
vanced even  to  this  day.  But  the  tenderer, 
more  sympathetic,  German  spirit  sought  earnest- 
ly to  interpret  the  miraculous  narratives,  to  show 
how  they  arose,  to  make  clear  what  forms  of 
religious  consciousness  had  produced  them.  In 
this  striving  there  was  a  possible  basis  for  a 
steadily  progressive  intelligent  critique  and  ulti- 
mate understanding  of  the  New  Testament, 
while  in  the  brutal   English  negation  there  was 

This  German  Rationalism  had  not  gone  to 
such  alarming  lengths  without  deadly  violence 
no  less  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  letter  of  the 
sacred  narratives,  but  it  had  been  so  insidious 
as  to  have  remained  almost  unconscious  of  itself. 
It  was  Strauss  who  in  his  'Lebcn  Jesu  kritisch 
unlersucht'  (183s)  rather  roughly  tore  away 
the  mask  and  showed  the  'very  Age  and  Bodie 
of  the  Time,  his  forme  and  pressure."     But  the 
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criticism  of  Strauss  tonched  almost  solely  the  may  they  not  have  been  written,  at  least  in  part. 
contents  of  the  Gospels,  the  profounder  question  a  hundred  years  earlier?  They  are  not  fore- 
of  the  sources  it  did  hardly  moot.  Hence  there  telling  a  second  coming,  but  only  The  Coming 
was  not  only  place  but  imperative  call  for  Baur  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Again,  even  if  part  of  the 
and  the  Tubingen  School,  with  whom  New  Tes-  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke  do  presuppose 
lament  criticism  in  the  more  modern  sense  may  that  catastrophe,  which  quivers  still  here  and 
be  said  to  have  begun.  there  in  Matthew  (Harnack,  Chron.,  p.  654),  it 

Tlie  influence  of  their  penetrating  researches  remains  none  the  less  true  that  these  vivid  pen- 
was  clearly  seen  a  generation  later  in  Strauas's  cilings  may  be  only  later  touches  of  a  revising 
second  'Life  of  Jesus  for  the  German  People'  hand.  The  body  of  the  picture  may  still  be 
(1864),  less  so  in  the  brilliant  romance  of  generations  older.  In  studying  these  Scriptures 
Renan,  *La  Vie  de  Jesus,'  in  which  keen  sym-  we  are  exploring  the  tossed  ruins  of  a  world, 
pathy,  lively  fancy,  and  perfect  style  vainly  and  each  fragment  must  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
strove  to  supply  the  place  of  exact  scientific  Questions  then  of  age  and  authorship  must  still 
criticism.  Meantime  another  great  voice  in  the-  present  themselves  continually,  but  not  imder 
oiogy,  Albrecht  Ritschl's,  had  in  his  *Entstehung    the  old  familiar  forms. 

der   altkatholischen   Kirche*    (1857)    openly   re-  There  are  two  elements   in   the  New  Testa- 

nounced  the  Baurian  two-lerm  formula,  Paul-  ment  that  are  especially  subject  to  considera- 
inism  verius  Petrinism,  as  unequal  to  the  ex-  tions  like  the  preceding:  the  philosophic,  or 
pression  of  the  facts  of  early  Christianity,  and  rather  theosophic,'  and  the  gnomic.  These  are 
bad  founded  the  Ritschlian  School,  whose  leaf  present  in  large  measure,  even  in  portions  mainly 
even   in   the  fifth   decade   is   still   greea  personal  and  narrative.     With  respect  to  both  it 

Practically  all  of  this  high  argument,  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  age  is  often 
stretching  through  70  years,  has  turned  upon  very  great.  The  theosophic  doctrines  repeat 
questions  of  date  and  authorship.  The  grava-  themselves  under  endlessly  varying  forms  in 
men  of  the  Tiibingen  contention  consisted  in  Gnosticism.  This  latter  phenomenon  is  now  re- 
referring  the  bulk  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  ferred  with  increasing  positiveness  and  definite- 
second  century  and  construing  it  as  pseudepi-  ness  to  the  first  Christian  and  even  pre-Christian 
graphic  and  in  some  sense  horn  of  the  Paulo-  century.  Its  wide-reaching  roots  stretch  them- 
Pctrine  controversy,  reflecting  it,  or  solving  it,  selves  away  back  into  the  alluvium  of  the  Tigris 
or  smoothing  it  away.  On  (he  other  hand,  the  and  the  Euphrates  (see  Anz,  'Ursprung  des 
Conservatives,  largely  aided  by  Ritschlians,  held  Gnostizismus>).  As  an  offshoot  or  outgrowth  or 
more  or  less  firmly  to  the  traditionary  first  cen-  "acute  secularization*  <Harnack,  D.  G.  1.  232)  of 
tury  dates  and  authorship  and  minimised  the  Christianity,  it  is  wholly  inconceivable.  The 
antagonism  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris-  great  historian  of  dogma  himself  annuls  his  own 
tianity.  contention  by  recognizing  a  boundless  extent  of 

All  this  has  now  been  (jreatly  changed.  foMfn^Mi  (op.  cit.,  p.  226,  231  f.)  for  his  secular- 
Dates  and  authors  are  not  indeed  unimportant,  ization.  These  piestages  were  confessedly  pre- 
but  they  are  no  longer  of  prime  significance.  Christian,  or  at  the  very  latest  syn-Christian, 
This  follows  at  once  from  the  principles  already  and  since  they  contained  demonstrably  and  in- 
enunciated.  If  these  much-debated  compositions  disputably  in  this  form  or  in  that  nearly  the 
be  really  so  highly  compounded,  then  their  dates  whole  body  of  New  Testament  theosophism  and 
and  authors  are  not  precisely  determinable,  much  more,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  the  deri- 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  discover  the  ultimate  vation  of  Gnosticism  from  Christianity  is  in 
or  the  penultimate  reviser,  the  question  would  every  sense  impossible.  The  two  historical 
remain  as  to  the  extent  of  his  own  contribution  products  were  practically  synchronous;  since 
to  the  final  whole;  the  fact  that  he  wrote  150  many  of  the  Gnostic  central  thoughts  were  cer- 
A.D.  might  very  well  consist  with  the  fact  that  tainly  centuries  pre-Christian,  it  may  be  possible 
some  or  most  of  his  material  appeared  even  in  to  regard  Christianity  as  emerging  from  Gnos- 
written  form  150  B.C.  Thus  the  units  of  the  ticism,  but  it  is  surely  impossible  any  longer 
New  Testament  compound  seem  dissolving  un-  to  regard  Gnosticism  as  diverging  from  Chris- 
der  our  hands  like  an  atom  of  radium,  but  with-  tianity.  To  this  general  state  of  case  there  is 
out  apparent  loss  of  energy.  With  this  regard  explicit  testimony  in  the  book  of  Acta  in  chap- 
Ihe  large  enterprises  of  such  as  Volkmar  and  ter  viii.  9-24,  where  Simon  Magus  is  represented 
Zahn  and  Hilgenfeld  are  alike  turned  awry.  At  as  an  elder  contemporary  of  Peter  and  Philip. 
the  same  time,  from  this  higher  view  point  we  The  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Samaria 
can  see  the  partial  justification  of  opposing  fotmd  him  already  pre-oceupying  the  ground, 
theories,  the  half-truth  in  each  term  of  the  con-  for  many  years  he  had  been  amazing  the  Samar- 
iradiction.  Radicalism  has  been  right  in  detect-  itans,  prociaiming  some  doctrine  about  the 
ing  indications  of  late  origin  in  many  or  ail  of  "Power  of  God.  that  called  Mighty,"  which  we 
these  canonic  Scriptures :  Conservatism  has  been  know  to  be  a  Gnostic  slogan.  Now  this  Simon 
equally  right  in  emphasizing  the  presence  of  figures  in  the  Fathers  as  the  wellhead  of  Gnostic 
more  far  older  elements.  But  neither  the  one  heresy ;  and  it  was  both  the  habit  and  the  dog- 
nor  the  other  has  been  justified  in  any  inference  matic  necessity  of  the  Fathers  to  post-date,  never 
from  one  part  to  its  neighboring  part,  much  less  to  pre-date,  the  Heresies.  Harnack  admits  the 
to  the  whole.  Side  by  side  in  the  faulted  and  historicity  and  antiquity  as  well  as  the  epic 
folded  strata  of  a  mountain  range  we  may  find  grandeur  of  Simon's  attempt  at  universal  re- 
fossils  separated  by  many  thousands  of  years,  ligion.  Strangely  he  regards  this  heresiarch. 
Though  the  apocalyptic  prophecies  of  Mark  xiii.  who  had  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  Cross  for 
be  written  before  the  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem,  a  "long  time'  been  so  omnipotent  among  the 
nothing  follows  as   to   the   rest   of   the   Gospel,  ■  Bui    we   ipeak    divine   wiidom    (etaOn^ry   i* 

which  may  have  been  written  much  later.     Why     DirtterT,  1  Cor.  iL  7. 
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Samaritans  as  to  b«  considered  by  them  a  god —  distinguishable    from    the    style    of   the    other. 

this  precursor  of  Peter  he  regards  as  a  'counter-  Both  denounce  the  Pharisees  as  'generations  of 

part  to  Jesus"   (Gegenbild  lU  Jesus).     That  Si-  vipers*    (Malt.   iii.   ?,   xjtiii.  33),  both   use  pre- 

monistn    was   the   elder    is   clearly   indicated   in  cisely  the  same  words  about  the  Tree  and  the 

Acts  viii.  13,  where  Simon  accepts  the  preaching  Fire  (Matt,  iii.  10,  vii.  19)-    The  variations  found 

of  the  Gospel,  believes,  is  baptized,  and  attaches  in  the  synoptic  reports  are  precisdy  what  might 

himself    devotedly    to    Philip    (^Tpofxofnp&r  t$  be  expected   in   such  anthologies.     Let  any  one 

^lUrry  ).     The  close  affinity  of  Simon's  preach-  compare   corresponding   proverbs   in   sister  lan- 

ing  with   Peter's  ia  unmistakably  hinted  in   the  guages    or   even    different    forms    in   the    same 

disclaimer  of  Peter   (viii.  21),  'There  is  not  for  language,    for   example,   as    given   in    Bartlett's 

thee  part  or  lot  in  this   Word.'*     Moreover,  we  'Dictionary   of   Quotations,'    and   he    will    find 

know  from  Origen   (C  Cels.  V.,  63)  that  Si-  almost  enactly  the  same  phenomena  presented. 

Monioiu  was,  at  least  with  the  Gentiles,  one  of  At  this  point  the  recent  papyrus  finds,  with 

many  names  for  Christians.    This  is  not  nearly  their  new    'Sayings   of    (the)    Jesus,'    are  of 

all,   however.     We   learn   from   Hippolytus   that  strikmg  interest.'    Clearly  they  are  but  dujecta 

Simon  was   far  from   being  the   fountain -source  membra   of   a   once   imposmg   organism.     Such 

of  Gnostic  heresy,  at   least  of  Gnosticism.     He  Logo!   (not  Logia)   undoubtedly  existed  in  that 

appears  as   only   fifth   in   the  chronological   list  eW"    day   in   countless   number.     Oblivion   has 

The  first,  antedating  Gnosticism  itself,  and  only  swallowed  them  up,  as  it  has  swallowed  up  so 

later  called  Gnostics,  are  the  all-important  Naas-  much    of    ancient    literature.     Here    and    there 

senea,    whence   all   the    rest    (Hip.    Phil.   v.   6).  some  few  have  escaped  and  are  seen  ran  nanlfs 

Compared  with  Naassenism.  Simonism  is  visibly  "•  £w«»''  vasfo-    "he  salvage  of  our  canonica 

and  palpably  a  much  later  development.     Hence  "    '*«    'he    Seven    Tragedies    of    Sophocles  — 

Naassenism   is  thrown  back  beyond   the  begin-  7  out  of  80!     We  may  rejoice,  however,  m  the 

ning  of  our  era.     There  is  no  evading  this  argu-  behef  that  .what  has  survived  iS  the  best  -—  flot 

ment  a  fortiori;  witness  the  utter  bewilderment  »"   of  '*  *«  ^^*-  ^°^  ""  of  tbe  best,— but  on 

of  Bunsen  in  his  Tabulation   ('Hippolytus  and  "«  ""^o**  ^he  most  worth  saving.     The  Chris- 

his  Age,'  I,,  p.  236),  where  he  says  the  Gnostics  ^'an  consciousness  has   sifted   and   resitted,  has 

(Hip's.    I.-iV.)    originated   ?o-<»   a.d.,    but   the  tested  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God :  it  has 

later   Simon   belonged   to   the   first   age    (a?   to  Ppl'shed  and  refined    has  set  and  reset  the  pre- 

65)!  I     With  this  early  dating,  and  only  there-  =','"'*  stones,  until  the  great  citadel   of  its  faith 

with,  do  all  the  phenomena  correspond.    Now  V'^IS^  '^T       ,                   '  bejeweled  gales  of 

in  this  archaic  pregnosticism  we  find  already  '"«  "ew  Jerusalem.     ,               .       ^                   , 

present,  however  inchoate,   a  goodly  company  Examples  of  the  long-c«itmued  process  of 

of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  New  pefectiMiment  lie  open  to  behold  in  our  Gos- 

Testament  ideas:  the  Son  of  Man  (Humanity=  P*'*"    Thus,  m  Luke  vi.  17  the  Jesus  descends 

bar-nasha),  the   Man   from   Heaven,   CitUen   of  "«o  »  p'a'n  and  "aches  a  great  multitude  eagerly 

Heaven,  the    Father,   the    new   Jerusalem,    the  Pf'^smg  upon  h.m.    But  m  Matt  v.  i  he  with; 

Choics,  the  Psychics,  the  Pneumatics,  the  Cap-  fY    ^om  the  multitiKle  into  "the  rnotmtain; 

tives  (Luke  iv.  18;  Rom.  vii.  23),  the  Called,  *°f  "**  leB's"»fO")  and  tf3<^bes  <the  disciples* 

the   Chosen,   the    Perfect,  the   Spirit,  the  new  ""'y-  }"  ^"^^  ".f  i!^  *'i*='"'^  ^^^^'.1.*' 

Birth,  the   Christ,  the  Jesus-all   of  these  and  ^°^  %?'""^a  'V      """B*""  .°.f  ^'^   i.*^  "^ 

more  march   in  proud  procession  through  the  X''^.'    T    "^j  ^^\^'  '".'T't  ^"^  5=1'"  '^ 

pages  of  Naassenism.    f  he  name  /^««  for  the  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.*    In  Luke,  "Blessed 

S>n  of  God  is  used  in  one  of  their  hymns,  which  ^''7  ■'^*,L''""%,'"":^  ^Sf  >'»'""'«  ^'-^'j 

we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  post^Christian,  .'iH'   '"    "*"£,  "blessed   they   that   hnng^   and 

which   Hamacfc  and   Pr^schen   declare  to  b^  ^^'1^  {"'  "&^'"':Tf^"'  1°vL""^  **"•"  ^  5"^- 

•ein  naassenischer  jedenfalls  alter  Psalm*  (<Die  ^"  iV"^'' ll'^^'l^l  '^«**"loT'^  i^'J'  *V^ 

Ueberlieferting  nnd  der  Bestand  der  altchrist-  '*'''"    '""8*=    '""';,  ^*^-    ^l^H'^J^^    l*"' 

lichen  LitteraV'  p.  168).  Jl""?"'  ^'"  ^^.^''^J^'L}^  S^^T'^'     ^'i  *^ 

TL              _■.         i    .         c                 ■     .L  .     11  Matthew  omits  the  "Woes*  in  Luke,   supptytW* 

,1,2  „„'S™  .t°",,2?,?'",h',"S°'''T    ,      ,"J  otht,  b=..,iM  b..,i,„d„.    ThudSlZ 

.!   ptrfecUy  fm,l,.r,   nading   no  ™pl>nBt,on  uuth^  i.  Oo  pl.in  for  .rsni"  thougt  it  » 

.  hislory  1>  ng  bth.nd  thm.    W,  may  be  per-  j„j„j   j;„„,,   j,^  Lnl..    Notra,  loo.  tl..t 

fined  and  band,<d  abont  ,n  frequent  d,9cuss,on  ^^,  e,^      ^  ,  j^^j    , v  B,he  „„,«  in  heart* 

ong    bete    tbe,    became    encyied    ,n    apoph-  ,„    ;„    old    TeaUment    gem,    (L    u"  a,    Pa. 

tl,epnis  of  the  earliest  Chnstian  literaiure  xxxvii  ii   Is  Iv   I  Jer  xxxi  ad  Ps  xxiv  \.  4) 

With  ,„p.ei  to  theBnotnic  element  the  ease  „he„j    imo  ,  ;,'„   b,illian~  Compare   also 

1.   quite   a>   strong.    The  stan7  words  of  the  R  cix.  a8,  cxxvi.  5.  6  fo,  the  Lnean "onlmts 

New  Testament  are  evidently  stones  that  have  of  weeping  and  laughing,  cnrsing  and  blessing, 

been  Pohshed  lo  perfeetion  by  the  attrition  of  The  primary  form  if  the  Sgelic  song  <L. 

ages.    That  this  literary  pecnliarity   is  due  to  ii.  14),  it  is  noW  admitted,  was  ifCloo,  on  high 

the  personality  of  Jesns  can  not  be  mamtamed.  ,„    God,   and    on   earth   peace   among   men    of 

For  smee  be  m„st  have  spoken  m  Aramran.  not  (His)    good  will."   that  is.  His  peojle   Israel, 

m    Greek,   the   forms    v,e  have  could   be  on  y  gqreiy  it  is  not  hard  lo  forgive  the  scribe  who. 

translations.    As    rcproducmg    words    actually  by  the  omission  of  a  single  letter,  •,  of  the  last 
used    liy   him.    the   renderings   of   Dalman    ana 

others  have  little  value     Jesus  and  the  Baptist  '  7",=  formul.  "(Thr)  J.si..  ..y.  "  w.n,.  ,0  «,and  on 

.,e   , hough,   of   as   sjrongl,   contra-ted.   almo.t  IX";«  3  *]».?■■  "iraJ-tSr'ilSSii 

antipodal :  but  the  style  of  the  one  is  hardly  Soinu. 
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word,  transformed  it   into  *Glory  on   high  to  "Herewith  I  will  by  no  means  prejudge  the  his- 

God,    «nd    on    earth    peace,    among    men    good  toric  character  of  the  materiats,   which  I  have 

will."  not  investigated.     These  materials  may  here  be 

Once  more,  the  zenith  of  moral  sublimity,  disregarded  entirely"  {p.  lag).  Tile  same  prev- 
before  which  Rousseau  justly  exclaimed,  "Soc-  alent  attitude  has  been  clearly  stated  by  Pflei- 
rates  died  like  a  philosopher  but  Jesus  like  a  derer,  though  in  much  broader  outline,  when 
God,"  is  attained  in  the  prayer  on  the  cross;  he  decUres  with  Strauss  (against  Ullmann) 
•Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  "the  Christ  of  the  Gospeis  is  a  creation  of  the 
they  do."  Nevertheless,  it  is  now  bradceted  faith  of  the  church,  but  this  faith  an  effect  of 
bv  Lachmann  and  Westcott  and  Hort  as  a  the  person  of  the  historical  Jesus.*  .  .  . 
■Western*  inierpolation.  Finally,  mark  how  "Historical  science,  which  is  concerned  to  under- 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  given  in  Luke  (xi.  2.^4)  stand  Jesus  as  the  originating  source  of  Chris- 
has  been  expanded  and  ennobled  in  Matthew  tianity."  Harnack,  while  strenuously  maxim- 
(vi.  9-13).  izing  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels  in  der 

Such    examples,    whidi    may    be   multiplied  HaupUaehe,   admits    that,  "however,   here  and 

indefinitely,  may   teach   us   how  erroneous  it   is  there  are  mirrored  even  in  them  the  conditions 

to  suppose  that  the  extra-canonic  "Sayings*  are  of  the  original  community  and  the   experiences 

less  primitive,  because  less  perfect  in  form  and  through  which  it  passed  in  later  times"  (p.  15), 

substance ;   on   the   contrary,   their   comparative  In    other    words,    the   later   apostolic    Christian 

crudity  far  more   reasonably  argues  their  com-  consciousness  transfigured  more  or  less  the  prim- 

parative  originality;  ■first  blade,  then  ear,  then  itive  "Life  of  Jesus.*    Harnack  would  perhaps 

full  com  in  the  ear"   (Mark  iv.  28).  use  still  stronger  language  after  reading  W rede. 

We  come  now  still  nearer  the  heart  of  the  So  we  might  go  on  quoting  Peine,  Bousset, 
matter.  In  most  of  the  foregoing  we  may  hope  Weiss,  Keim,  Julicher,  Holtimannj_  Weiisacker, 
for  the  general  concurrence  of  critics,  save  such  Gunkel,  Meilihotd,  and  the  rest.  Enough.  The 
as  NiJBgen  of  Rostock.  Few  of  the  enlightened  transforming  activity  of  the  early  Christian  con- 
would  now  deny  that  the  general  mind  of  "the  sciousness  they  do  not  deny;  how  high  it  is  to  be 
Church"  has  been  largely  formative  of  our  pres-  rated  is  yet  unsettled;  but  after  Wrede's  work 
cnt  Scriptures.  The  more  advanced  would  con-  it  will  never  again  be  rated  so  low  as  before. 
cede  that  it  has  even  taken  an  active  part  in  Nevertheless,  al!  these  critics  up  to  this  time 
shaping  the  canonical  'Biographies*  of  Jesus,  are  harmonious  on  one  point,  however  discordant 
The  recent  powerful  and  convincing  work  of  as  to  others ;  they  will  all  agree  with  their 
Wrede  admits  no  doubt  on  this  point  .  Hear  great  spokesman,  Pfleiderer,  that  the  end  and 
some  of  his' emphasized  conclusions:  "To  write  aim  of  the  historical  science  of  the  New  Testa- 
a  Life  of  Jesus  meant  far  Mark  not  to  report  ment  "is  to  understand  Jesus  as  the  originating 
something  about  Jesus,  it  meant  rather  quite  source  of  Christianity.*  How  seriously  histo- 
simply  to  narrate  a  Hfe  full  of  Messianic  mani-  rical  science  has  taken  this  problem  is  above  all 
festations"  ('Das  Messiasgeheimnis  in  den  evident  in  the  great  number  of  works,  by  men 
Evangelien,*  igoi  p.  125.)  Again,  p.  i2<);  "The  of'  first-class  ability  and  intensely  in  earnest, 
evangelic  research  of  to-day  proceeds  through-  bearing  the  title  Life  of  Jents  or  Life  of  Christ. 
out  on  the  suppoHtion  that  Mark  in  his  historical  <Das  Leben  Jesu>  was  the  title  of  the  great 
narrative  has  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  life  apocalypse  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss.  Since 
«f  Jesus  befa>re  his  esres,  approximately  dis-  then  we  have  had  Renan's,  and  Keim's,  and 
tinclly,  if  not  uninterruptedly.  It  presumes  that  Weiss's,  and  Hase's,  and  Holtzmann's,  and  Rfr- 
he  thinks  outward  from  the  Life  of  Jesus,  that  ville's,   and   the   like,    not   to   mention   Farrar's, 


toiy  acceding  to  the  1  ...      _._   __  .       ,  ,  .  _ 

life,  according  to  the  real  thoughts  and  feel-  and    Loman,    broken    the    path    since    trodden 

ings  of  Jesus,  that  he  concatenates  in  historic-  by  Wrede,  resolving  so  much  of  the  biography 

vsychologic  sense  the  events  that  he  sketches,  into  symbolism,  Lehrgtdickte ,  and  the  like,  even 

Jn    accord    herewith    it    interprets,    and    in    ac-  Volkmar   must   yet   write  his  Jesus  Naiarenus, 

cord  herewith  it  critictses  the  Gospel  in  detail,  sounding  often  like  a  recantation.'     More   than 

It    assumes,    to    be    sure,   chronologic    displace-  one  of  these  works  was  of  signal  ability.    Keim's 

ments,  inaccuracies  as  to  fact,  alterations  in  the  was    pre-eminently   able.     But    even    where    no 

verbiage   of   utterances   ascribed   to   Jesus,   also  form^    'Life'    was   written,    if   the    writer    at- 

an  addendum  of  later  dogmatic  conception.     But  tempted   any   construction    or    interpretation   of 

yet  it  operates  everywhere  with  the  psychologic  primitive  Christianity,  it  was  uniformly  in  terms 

necessities   and   probabilities   that    held   for   the  of  the  Personality  of  Jcsns.     The  consciousness 

personal  actors   in   the  given  situations,   it   mo-  of  the  Christ  —  that  was  the  oldest  Christianity, 

tivates  in   accordance  therewith,   it  supplements  and,  barring  the  acknowledged  imperfection   of 

the  accounts   with   the   consequences   that   flow  the  means  and  agents  of  transmission,  that  was 

therefrom    naturally,   and   so  covers   with    flesh  the  ccMitent  of  the  Gospel  as  to  us  transmitted. 
the  skeleton   of  dry  dates.     This  view  and   this  Here    at    least    there    is   nothing   in    debate. 

procedure  must  be  recogniaed  as  faise  in  pHtt-  Surely  the  problem   has   been  clearly  and   defi- 

ciple.     It   must   be   said   openly:     Mark   has   no  nitely  conceived;    it  has   been  firmly  and   reso- 
longer    any    conception     (Anschauung)     of    the 

historical  Life  of  fesus."  '  A   Hks    retnmriable   nfiutnec  of  critial  caiMdow- 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  most  im-  iTrx^':'^v''SSIrt°^c^.u.^Yr.T"^,^%lbT^  V^ 

portant    deliverances    of    recent    criticism.     The  ^„n  critics,  bciidc  whom  muai  be  named  their  unhippr 

characterization   of   the    prevailing   investigation  roaster,   Bruno    B«uer,   had   itnrge    forcbwKngi,    eitr*. 

of  the  Gospels  is  perfect,  but  it  is  unfortunate  f:^;"^''   med"d^tim«     But  'thrir^glU^enM*itr^i'^ 

that  Wrede  has  contented  himself  with  a  bare  f^J^^  \"^  „,ij  foundation  of  Kieniific  fact    No  w» 

negation,      however      unshakably      established.  '     "-  '-  -  "■ — 
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lulelj  grasped;  the  materials  for  solution  are  of  infallible  vicegerents.  Nay,  ■ 
not  lacking  in  abundance :  the  expendituTc  of  the  cedently  highly  probable  that  He  would  and  did 
widest,  deepest,  exactesi  learning,  of  2cal  and  do  alt  this  and  much  more;  wc  should  reason- 
abilities  of  the  highest  order,  has  been  prodLgai,  ably  expect  such  a  unique  e:ttra- natural  being 
and  the  methods  employed  have  been  infinilely  to  do  unique  extra-natural  things.  We  have 
varied :—  what  then,  we  may  and  we  must  ask,  no  ground  at  all,  then,  for  extruding  or  slurring 
has  been  the  nel  result?  The  answer  can  nol  be  or  minimiiing  the  non-natural  dement  in  th- 
doubtful,  absolutely  nrV,'  There  is  no  exaggera-  Scriptures,  but  every  ground  for  rctzining  and 
tion  in  this  staCemenL  Thus  far  it  has  been  accenting  and  e\-en  magnifying  it.  Accordingly, 
found  utterly  impossible  to  rationalize  the  Life  the  strictly  orthodox  view  appears  alone  con- 
of  Jesus.  Certain  negative  critical  results  have  sistent  and  rational,  the  liberal  theology  must 
obtained  more  or  less  general  recognition  in  ultimately  commit  suicide,  however  skilfully  it 
critical  circles,  but  they  do  not,  however  sure  tnaj  postpone  the  denouement  to  the  last  page 
apparently,  help  us  in  the  least  'to  understand  of  the  last  chapter.  The  unescapable  question, 
Jesus  as  the  originating  source  of  Christianity.*  'What  think  ye  of  the  Christ?"  must  sooner  or 
On  the  contrary,  they  tend  rather  to  make  such  laler  precipitate  the  catastrophe.  Greatly  then 
understanding  less  and  less  possible.  The  the-  as  we  admire  and  applaud  the  most  enlightened 
ories  developed  in  such  capital  works  as  Pflei-  scholarship  of  Europe  and  America,  we  must 
deter's 'Das  Urchristenthum,"  orHamack's 'Das  admit  that  at  this  critical  pivotal  point  it  hat 
Wesen  des  Christentums,'  or  Heinrici's  'Das  no  standinu  before  the  bar  of  logic.  This  yea- 
Urchristentum, '  or  Reville's  'Jesus  de  N'aza-  and-nay  criticism  has  now  for  years  been  bank- 
relh.'   or   McGiffert's   'The   Apostolic  .^ge.'   or  rupt. 

the  cognate  treatises  of  Schiircr,  Hausralh.  When  so  many  wingrd  hounds  of  Zeus  thus 
W'eiisacker,  \'otaw,  and  others,  though  lasting  find  that  iheir  quarry  forever  eludes  them,  the 
monuments  of  erudition,  though  brimful  of  suggestion  is  inevitable  that  there  is  something 
ingenuity  and  sagacity,  though  widely  illumtna-  radically  wrong  in  their  method  of  pursuit,  that 
tive  and  always  pressing  out  further  and  further  in  some  way  their  finest  sense  has  betrayed  thenr 
the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  —  all  such  are  none  \\'e  hold  that  the  nature  of  their  error  is  now 
the  less  disappointing  as  regards  the  capital  at  length  an  open  secret.  Thej'  have  sought  to 
point.  In  the  last  resort  they  are  all  equally  explain  Christianity  as  an  emanation  from  a 
impotent  to  make  the  Christian  movement  com-  single  individual  human  focus,  as  the  reaction 
prehensible  or  credible  as  an  emanation  from  a  upon  history  and  environment  of  a  single  human 
personal  focus,  as  a  reaction  from  the  Life  and  personality,  they  have  sought  'to  understand 
Death  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  We  might  illus-  Jesus  as  the  originating  source  of  Qiristianity" — 
tratc  this  fact  by  abundant  citation,  but  there  is  they  have  failed  and  they  must  forever  fail : 
no  need  to  carry  owls  to  Athens.  Not  one  but  ^ot  no  such  explanation  is  possible,  because  no 
must  in  the  end  beg  the  whole  question,  must  ab-  such  origination  was  real.  Over  against  all  such 
dicale  the  whole  task,  by  assuming  some  unique-  attempts  we  oppose  the  fact  that  every  day 
ness  in  this  Personality,  some  absolute  disparate-  comes  to  clearer  and  clearer  light,  that  now 
ness  and  incotnparability  with  all  oOier  human-  Hashes  continually  into  evidence  around  thit 
ily.  In  other  words,  when  under  their  inex-  whole  horizon  of  investigation,  the  fact  that 
orable  analysis  every  trace  of  the  miraculous'  was  perceived  nearly  a  decade  ago,  but  whose 
has  vanished  alike  from  Gospels  and  Acts,  from  effective  proclamation  called  for  the  publication 
Epistles  and  Apocal>-pse,  there  remains  unshaken  *»*  a  series  of  preparatory  investigations,  the 
in  tremendous  majesty  the  one  supreme  Miracle  fact  that  the  Genesis  of  Christianity  must  be 
of  Miracles,  the  Heart  of  Heart  in  the  New  sought  in  the  collective  consciousness  of  the 
Testament,  without  Whom  all  other  miracles  ''■"st  Christian  and  immediately  pre-Christian 
are  vain  and  contradictory,  with  Whom  they  centuries,  that  in  the  Syncretism  of  thai  epoch 
acquire  consistency  and  awful  significance.  The  o^  'be  amalgamation  of  faiths,  when  all  the  cur- 
crumbling  away  of  these  outer  parapets  but  lifts  rents  of  philosophic  and  theosophic  thought 
aloft  into  stiil  bolder  relief  the  impregnable  dashed  together  their  waters  in  the  vast  basin 
strength  of  this  inmost  citadel.  of  the  Roman  circummediterranean  empire,  was 
The  ease  then  stands  thus:  to  be  sought  and  found  the  possibilitv  and  the 
If  Jesus  be  such  a  unique  Personality  as  actuality  of  a  new  faith  of  Universal  Hamanity, 
everywhere  demanded  by  critical  theory,  in  last  that  should  contain  something  appealing  to  the 
analysts  incomiKirable  with  the  sons  of  men,  head  and  the  heart  of  all  men,  from  slave  to 
then  He  was  in  sotne  sense  superhuman,  it  emperor,  a  faith  in  which  there  should  be  no 
nukes  no  difference  in  what  sense,  and  neither  longer  male  and  female.  Jew  and  Greek,  bond 
His  words  nor  His  deeds  are  to  be  measured  and  free,  but  all  should  be  one  by  virtue  of  a 
by  the  standard  of  meti.  Hence  His  miracles,  common  Humanity,  of  the  ageless,  timeless. 
one  and  all,  remaiii  miracles  but  cease  to  be  spaceless  Son  of  ^lan.'  It  is  as  the  outcome  of 
wonders.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  He  this  Syncretism,  as  the  final  efflorescence  of  the 
should  not  have  been  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  J udseo- Greco- Roman  Spirit,  of  the  .Asiatic-Eu- 
walked  on  the  waves,  and  raised  the  dead,  and  ropean  Soul,  that  Christianity  is  wholly  inlelli- 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  endowed  His  disciples  gible  and  infinilely  sijmiticant :  the  notion  that  it 
with  any  desirable  spiritual  gifts,  and  transmit-  is  an  individual  Palestinian  product  is  the 
ted  the  Power  of  the  Keys  to  an  endless  series  Carthago  deicnda  of  New  Testament  criticism. 
That  the  drift  of  the  most  advancing 
'  E»«  CTiii'ifji  in  ihr  txHom  of  the  Church  of  thought  and  the  most  penetrating  research  is 
S™^-'^r  l-.'^r;;'.i':^%r4NhrR«u"A^"on  whh  ^"  '"  ""^  'direction  indicated,  can  not  escape 
(heir  "  incidmi.."  -bt  iiigin  BLiih  aod  ibc  .Astenjion.  the  notice  of  the  reader  of  the  most  recent 
in    '  The    MD«I«nUi    Cm-  >  «   wUs  roC  i»tfiiww  =  Bar-iusha  ^  HoDWd  Beh* 
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works  of  such  as  Pflciderer,  Gunkel,  Bousset, 
Zimmern,  Heitmueller,  Dieterich,  Seeberg, 
Wrede,  Kreyenbuhl,  Uscner,  and  their  peers. 
Such  is  the  unmistakable  trend  of  hiatorlco- 
religious  invest ication.  But  this  latter  is  very 
slow,  and  naturally  very  slow,  to  cut  loose  from 
the  ancient  moorings,  to  weigh  anchor  and  com- 
mit itself  to  seas  entirely  unknown.  Thus  CTCn 
Gunkel  hesitated  long  (^nach  langem  Zaudem 
and  manchen  Erwagungen")  before  publishing 
his  'Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen  Verstindnis 
des  Nenen  Testamentes'  (1903).  He  has  there- 
in spoken  out  bravely  the  great  word  (p.  9S)i 
•Chrbtianity  is  a  sytwretic  religion,"  even  as 
Bousset  had  already  declared:  'Judaism,  how- 
ever, was  the  retort  in  which  the  different  ele- 
ments were  assembled'  (Rel.  d.  Judentums,  p. 
493).'  Nevertheless,  Gunkel  tells  us  'ail  Ihii 
has  been  troKsferred  to  Jesus,"  "When  then 
Jesus  appeared  in  his  superhuman  sublimity,* 
and  it  avails  little  to  add  "that  the  christologic 
problem  of  the  present  is  not  merely  historic 
and  can  not  be  solved  in  purely  historical  way"; 
so  that,  after  all,  we  are  advanced  hardly  an  inch 
beyond  the  elder  standpoint.  In  the  same  spirit 
Wemlc  declares  that  "Paul's  utterance  concem- 
mg  Jesus  was  at  bottom  a  myth,  a  drama,  to 
which  Jesos  gave  the  name*  (329).  None  the 
less,  Wernle  still  deduces  Christianity  from  this 
uniquely  but  merely  human  Jesus. 

The  amazing  state  of  case,  then,  is  this : 
The  most  piercing  criticism  detects  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice 
in  the  mixed  religions  of  the  day,  even  the 
sacraments  themselves.  None  of  this,  it  feels 
sure,  *can  be  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
Jesus;  they  show  us  how  Christianity  in  its 
infancy  was  drawn  into  the  chaos  of  Oriental 
religions*  (Wernle).  Nevertheless,  it  assures 
us  that  this  teaching,  this  Jesus,  remains  the 
heart's  core  of  Christianity.  When  now  we  ask, 
what  then  was  this  teaching,  what  this  Person- 
ality? the  answer  rendered  is  arbitrariness  itself. 
Since  the  critic  feets  constrained  to  explain  99 
per  cent  of  Christian  theory  and  practice  as  de- 
rived from  Judico-pagan  sources,  as  merely 
^ansferred  to  Jesus,*  he  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
the  remaining  i  per  cent  as  he  will ;  he  makes  of 
the  teaching  precisely  what  he  thinks  it  ought 
to  have  been,  he  declares  Jesus  did  or  did  not 
teach  this  or  that,  because  it  conforms  or  does 
not  conform  to  his  idea  of  Jesus!  But  whence 
tills  idea?  Certainly  not  from  the  Gospels,  for 
these  are  saturated  through  and  through  with 
■transferred*  elements;  the  only  one  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  based  on  personal  knowledge,  the 
Fourth,  is  exactly  the  one  that  is  rejected  tn 
■  tola  as  history,  even  by  such  a  conservative 
critic  as  Harnack  ("Especially  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel ....  can  not  be  used  as  an  historic 
source  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word'  — 


Jesus  and  conforms  the  Gospel  thereto !  If  the 
Gospel  contains  contradictory  or  superfluous  ele- 
ments, they  have  been  imported  from  the  sur- 
rounding "chaos"!  If  it  omits  certain  necessary 
or  desirable  features,  it  was  because  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  writers  was  not  free  to 
assimilate  them,  but  was  bound  fast  by  the  hts- 
'Uut  cbsraclniniCBllr  Boussel  add);  "Then  n- 
nllcd  througb  a  crntivc  miriclc  (be  new  formation  of 


torical  conditions  that  obtained!  It  is  plain  at 
a  glance  that  nothing  can  ever  come  of  such 
criticism,  where  the  "poverty  of  the  ascertained 
historical  materials*  is  turned  into  endless  in»- 
aginary  wealth  by  "the  uncontrolled  power  of 
combination  and  divination"  (Pfleidercr).  The 
focus,  the  burning  point  of  investigation,  must 
then  be  this  Personality,  which  is  thus  the  irre- 
soluble  residuum  of  the  most  inexorable  analysis. 
But  we  may  be  absolutely  sure  that  nothing  can 
ever  come  of  the  arbitrary  methods'  in  vogue, 
all  of  whose  airy  constructions  of  the  "Naza- 


Against  every  such  theory  of  a  unique  deified 
Man,  sHIl  more  against  the  recent  crudities  of 
Kalthoff  (Jesus  merely  a  social-ethical  Ideal!). 
while  expressly  holding  important  collateral 
questions  in  abeyance,  it  seems  that  criticism 
must  now  eiplteitly  paslulate  the  aboriginal 
Godhood  of  the  Centre  of  Christianity,  as  ap- 
pears at  least  from  these  considerations; 

I.  The  mere  human  Personality,  vahich  each 
critic  postulates  according  to  his  own  cotK/eH' 
ience,  makes  no  great  Agure  in  the  early  l^opo- 
ganda.  Neither  in  the  book  of  Acts,  nor  in  the 
Epistles,  nor  in  the  oldest  extra-canonic  litera- 
ture, can  the  keenest  eye  detect  the  after-effect 
of  'the  Carpenter,"  his  words,  his  deeds,  his  life, 
his  death ;  the  Jesus,  the  Christ  is  everywhere 
conspicuous,  towering  like  the  Matterhom,  but 
everywhere  supremely  as  an  object  of  worship, 
■earthly  supernal    Being,  as  a   God 


ight  for  the  eartWy  history  of 
Jesus,  and  preached  Him  solely  as  a  Divinity. 
When  Hamack  and  the  rest  talk  of  "the  im- 
pression that  he  made  upon  his  disciples  and 
which  they  propagated,*  they  forget  the  Pauline 
injunction  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 
Certainly,  any  such  human  Person  as  they  as- 
sume must  have  made  and  left  a  regulative,  over- 
powering, and  ineffaceable  impression ;  the  fact 
then  that  no  such  impression  at  all  is  anywhere 
discernible,  but  quite  the  contrary,  must  teach 

2.  The  preaching  of  'the  Jesus'"  was  seem~ 
wgly  pre-Christian.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  occurrence  of  the  name  and  the  idea 
in  'an  ancient  psalm  of  the  Naassenes*  (Har- 
nack], which  we  have  no  right  to  regard  ai 
post -Christian.  It  alsooccnrs  repeatedly,  at  leaat 
four  times,  in  the  'Zauberpapyri'  lately  brought 
to  light,  especially  at  line  3120  of  the  great 
Paris  Papyrus  edited  by  C.  Wessely,  in  a  icng 
'Hebraic  Logos'  which  shows  no  trace  of  Chris- 
tian influence,  which  is  expressly  attributed  to 
■the  pure  men,*  and  which  the  great  master, 
Dieterich,  positively  ascribes  to  the  (pre-Chris- 
tian) Essenes.  At  line  3119-20  we  read 
V^f^  "  "■■^■^  ^'^  ^^  T^'  *fif=^ 
'IvnO  ,  .  ,  .  •]  adjure  thee  by  the  God  oi  the 
Hebrews,  Jesus.* 

As  the  end  of  controversy  on  this  point  we 
cite  Acts  Kviii.  25,  where  of  the  learned  and 
eloquent  and  zealous  ApoUos  of  Alexandria  it  is 
said,  "He  was  wont  to  speak  and  teach  accu- 
rately the  doctrine  of  the  Jesus  (  iMX<i»=!WU)iurit« 
duptfiHtTiriplToB'tiinS),  knOTving  only  the  bap- 
tism of  John.'     The  phrase   italicized  excludes 
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all  possibility  of  biographical  refcrenee  to  the  plicity  is  dearly  implied  in  thew  abwtive  at- 

Jesus   of  the  Gospels,   and  shows   inconteatably  tempts  to  trace  it  back  to  a  higher  unity;    The 

that  the  culi  of  the  Jesus  was  fervenlly  propa-  other  evidences  are  strewn  through  the  book  of 

fated  far  and  wide  in  ignorance  of  the  earthly  Acta ;  they  are  scattered  and  broken  lij^ts.  but 
ife  of  Jesus.  gathered  up  and  focused  by  the  iena  of  criticism 
3  The  Epithet  "Naaorean"  CHiuro(io««,  lf*J«-  they  glow  with  surprising  brightness. 
^1,  HoiupoHH,  HaihpTii-it )  is  not  derived  from  So  far  the  investigation  has  been  carefufly 
Nazareth,  a  seeming  topographic  fancy,  but  is  a  made,  and  so  much  appears  "very  probable." 
divine  appellative  derived  from  the  Old-Semitic  Still  other  kindred  itiquiries  are  in  progress. 
Stem  NaSaR,  meaning  to  keep,  guard,  preserve,  but  of  these  the  results  must  be  awaited. 
frequent  in  the  cuneiform  iascrUitions  (na-jik-ru)  Enough,  however,  seems  established  to  show 
as  far  back  as  3250  b.c.,  constant  in  the  Old  that  the  "hopeless  confusion'  of  Rationalisoi, 
Testament,  where  Nofrira  means  toatchert,  pre-  in  its  century-old  essay  to  interpret  Christianity 
cisely  the  term  by  which  the  Talmud  designated  from  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  as  the  assumed  soJe 
the  Christians  (NaZoReans),  The  epithet  Naz-  human  peraonal  animating  centre,  must  remain 
orean  would  mean  then  Servator,  almost  the  forever  confused  and  hopeless,  for  no  such  in- 
same  as  Saivaior  (Jesus),  which  are  both  used  terpretation  can  ever  be  correct  On  the  con- 
to  render  the  Gte^  Swril^.  The  Syriac  form  trary,  this  rnost  interesting  and  most  important 
Najaryi  suggests,  but  does  not  prove  decisively,  of  all  historic  phenomena  is  comprehensiMe  and 
that  the  termination  refers  to  flie  divine  name  must  be  comprehended  as  a  total  product  of 
Yah.  So  that  Nasaryi  wmild  mean  Senior —  the  totality  of  historic-religious- philosophic- ethic 
Yak.  (See  *The  Monist,'  January  ^905,  PP-  25-  conditions  prevailing  arouod  the  Mediterranean, 
45.)  as   a  phenomenon   which   itself   came   not   with 

4.  The  *Nasaraio«'  were  certainly  "befoTe  observation,  bo  that  no  man  could  say 'Lo here!' 
Christ"  and  "knew  not  Christ,"  to  quote  Epi-  or  «Lo  there  P  but  which  emerged  to  view  from 
phanius  (Pan.  Haei  xxix.  6).  The  name  is  the  the  fermentation  of  three  centuries  and  light- 
same  as  Najaryi  (Syriac  for  Natarene)  and  ened  like  the  dawn  of  a  polar  day  ronnd  the 
indicates  that  they  worshipped  God  (Yah)  un-  whole  horizon  from  the  East  even  unto  the 
dcr  a  particniar  aspect  or  Perten,  namely,  as  West.  This  prodigy,  this  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
Protector,  Preserver  (N  — g  —  R).  The  no-  appeared  at  first  under  many  forms,  with  many 
tions  of  Servator  (H<urq^  — bw)  and  Salvator  slogans  and  battle-cries,  of  very  varying  degrees 
('IiK«M,  )  being  hardly  distinguishable,  we  nat-  o*  worth.  It  was  the  work  especially  of  the 
urally  get  the  double  title  Jesus  Naiarean.  second  century  to  rally  the  straggling  and  srane- 
The  fusion  of  this  notion  of  Sardour  with  the  "wes  contending  arrays  under  one  banner,  to 
more  orthodox  notion  of  Messiah  (Chrestos)'  s«l«:t  >na  "n'V  and  communicate  what  wu  best 
gave  rise  to  the  slogan  of  Paulinism,  the  Jesus  "•  «ch,  and  to  reject  and  excommunicafe  what 
—  thg  Christ;  this  fusion  was  perhaps  distinct-  was  bad  or  irreconalable.  TTie  organic  result 
ively  the  work  of  Paul  *a*  "■*  'J'°  Catholic  Church, —  as  its  name  im- 

5.  Primitive  ChrisliMtly  seems  not  unifocal  Plies,  the  totaii^tton  of  a  host  of  originally 
but  muttifocal  in  origin  and  development.  It  '^°'^  °''  i*^  mdependant  elements.  Here,  how- 
does  not  emerge  full-fledged  at  Jerusalem  and  <ver,  we  arc  brought  to  the  borderland  of  theol- 
encompass  the  Mediterranean  with  the  flight  of  <»Sy.  and  here  we  must  pause,  for  that  border 
an  eagle.  The  «astoundingly  swift"  (Heinrici)  *«  ^are  not  cross-  Many  important  conse- 
spread  of  the  Gospel  seems  only  apparent.  In  quences  seem  to  present  themselves  naturally,  hnt 
reality  it  seems  everywhere  in  the  air,  a  divine  ™se  must  be  left  for  the  reader  to  recogmic. 
cont^on.  It  springs  up  almost  simultaneously  ''  ,™  deep-eddying  stream  of  etiticura,  whose 
in  Jerusalem,  in  Antioch,  in  Damascus,  in  Alex-  swift  descent  we  have  followed  through  the 
aadria,  in  Rome,  in  Crete,  in  Libya,  in  Ephesus,  century,  has  now  at  last  surmounted  and  sur- 
in  Corinth'  — wherever  in  the  Dispersion  the  passed  every  bulwark  of  tradition,  we  need  only 
seed  was  sown.  The  book  of  Acts  makes  two  "fleet  that  it  is  a  cleansmg  and  a  fertilwing 
attempts  to  explain  this  mulrifocal  fact  in  ac-  "<«".  t""  "^'^  of  the  waters  of  Ufe.  that  has 
cord  with  its  own  unifocal  theory.  It  assembles  0^="  poured  abroad  over  exhausted  fidds,  and 
at  Pentecost  «in  Jerusalem,  dwellers,  Jews,  de-  J"?^^  "^  mundated  plains  will  blossom  and 
vout  men  from  every  nation  that  is  under  '"■■ehtim  anew  with  abundant  hi essmg. 
h«aven,»  who,  «each  one  ra  his  own  dialect,  „  B'blwgrafhy.—  Aal.  'Der  Logos  (1896-9)  I 
heard  them  (the  Apostles)  speaking."  The  other  Baldensperger,  'Die  messianisch-apokalyptischen 
is  found  in  the  mighty  persecution  that  arose  Hoffnungen  des  Judentums'  (1903);  Blass, 
against  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  after  Stephanos  'AcU  Apostolorum*  (1895);  Boussct,  <Text-  . 
was  ,:ronmed  with  martyrdom.  'Alt  were  dis-  kntische  Studienzmn  Neuen  Testament^  (1894  ; 
persed  except  the  Aposfles.»  But  these  were  ^ugge.  Die  Hauptparabeln  W  (1903)  ; 
Really  the  only  or  at  least  the  principal  offenders,  '^'?™1"'  ^'"I'^'L  (,'*^^oL  ?""^!:  ^"^  fj-t?" 
the  very  ones  that  would  have  been  dispersed  |=''f,'f'^  Geschichte>  (1893)  i  Cheyne  'B.ble 
first  of  all.  Immediately  after,  the  Church  had  y°^^"'^L  i'^1^  vi^*"""  w' al®j'**^M!ii'^ 
peace,  was  builded  up  and  multiplied  (Acts  '|9S  i  '?i?-''^'^'h.  A'"-?.''"*.  V^/*'  f**"^"' 
jx  if)  and  not  many  years  after  Ae  believers  ^1893),  'Erne  Mithrashturgie'  (1903);  von 
in  JerJsaiem  number  many  myriads,  all  zealous  Dobschuti.  'Pr<Aleme  des  apostoHschen  Zeit- 
for  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  20).    The  fact  of  multi-  ?'*"=,    (l?04)  ;  Drumnjond,   <An  Injjuiry,  etc.. 

'"•')  the  Fourth  Gospel'    (1903)  ;   Feme,   'Jesus 


'The  earlier  form,    tec  Bliu  Cram.  d.  nl.  Gr.  )  jt,     Christus     Uud     Paulus>      (igoz)  ;'  Fiebig, 
Compare  alio  Pb.  xxxiv.  B,  quoted  by  Oem.  Akx.,     judische    Gleichnisse    Drtd    die   Gleichnisse   Ji 


(1904)  ;    Friedlander.     'Der    vorchristliche 
dischc   Gno,sticismus'    (1898);   Gregory.   'Text- 


uir.Liic    ijiiu.iiitiMiius      \iirjo)  ,    \jicgury,       lexi- 
■oved  bjr  micrfwcopie  »cratiD>  of  Acii.  kritik   des    Neuen   Testamentes'    (ipoo);   Har* 
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nack,    'Die   Mission  und   die  Ausbreitung  dea  passages   in  which  their  words  are  practicallj 

ChriitCBtums^     (iQU);    Hawkins,    'Hon    Syn-  certain. 

nptjoe'   (iSgg)  ;  HeitmueUer,  'Im  Namen  Jesu'  Crilicisvt. —  For  these  reasons  the  principles 

(1903)  ;  Uilgenfeld,   'Die  Ketzergesehichte  des  of  criticism  murt  be  applied  to  the  books  of  the 

Urchrtstcnth urns'    (18S4};    Holtzmann,    <Lehr-  New    Testament.    Lower    or    textual    criticism 

buch  der  NeutcatamentlicbenTheologie' (i8g7) ;  will    inquire    into    the    genuineness    of    each 

Jiilicher,    <Di«    Gleichnisrcden    Jesu'     (1899) ;  verse  and  of  ereiy  word  of  the  New  Testa- 

Krnyenbiih!.    <Das    Evangelium  der  Wahrheit*  ment.    Higher  criticism  will  investigate  the  au- 

(1900}  ;      Lietuaann,      *Der      Menschensohn*  thenticity  of  the  entire  New  Testament  books, 

(1896);    Liaihtfoot,    ^Biblical    Essays'    (1893);  and  will  test  their  reliability.    Meanwhile,  let 

Loisy,  *L'  Evan^ile  «  L'  £gltse>    (1902),   'Le  not  the  metaphysician  and  the  scientist  under- 

4^uatrieme   Evangile*    (1QO3);    Loman,    'Quaes-  rate  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  New  Testa- 

tiones      Paulina'       (i88»^J,      'Nalatenschap'  ment  writings.    It  is  the  evidence  on  which  his- 

(1899);  Van  Maaen,  'Paulus'    (1890);  Mayor,  tory  is  built;  even  the  abstract  thinker  is  con- 

'Episile  of  Saint  James'    (i8ga)  ;  Merx,  'Die  tent  with  this  kind  of  evidence  as  soon  as  he 

vict    kanonischen    Evangelien'     (1897);    Nestle,  leaves  the  region  of  speculation  and  enters  into 

'Einfiihrung   la   das   griechische    Nene    Testa-  practical  life. 

ment'    (1899);    Pfleiderer,    'Der    Paulinismus'  Lower    or    Textual    CWfifMM.— Lower    or 

(1873);    'Das    Christuabdd'    (1904);.  Reilzen-  textual  criticism  strives  to  restore  the  original 

stem,  'Poimandres'  (190+);  Schmidt,  C,  'Acta  text  of  the  New  Testament.    Its  method  con- 

Pauli>   (1905)  ;  Schmidt,  N.,  in  'Enigrc.  Bibl.>;  sists  generally  in  a  reversal  of  the  process  by 

Schmiedel,  'Wmer's  Graminatik*    (1894).  'En-  which  false  readings  have  penetrated  into  the 

eye.  Bibl.'  passim;  Seeberg,  <Der  Katediismus  text    The  original  readings  are  suggested  partly 

der      Urchristenheit'       (1903);      Soden,      'Die  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  entic,  partly  by  the  text 

Schriften  del  Neuen  Testaments'   (190a);  Sol-  of  early  manuscripts  or  of  patristic  quotations 

tau,  'Unsere  Evangelien'    (I90i>;  S^itta,  <Ge-  or  again  of  early  versions. 
schichte    und    Literatur    dea    Urchnstcatuma'  Original  Manuscripts.— The    original  copies 

( 1893-0-1901 J ;  Usener,  <RebgionSKeachKhtliche  of  our  New  Testament  books  must  have  been 

Uatersuchungen'    (1889)  ;    Weiss.    'Die   Offen-  lost  very  early.     No  early  Father  appeals  to  the 

baruDg  Jobannis'    (1904) ;  Wendland,       S*^*>  original  manuscript  in  defence  of  his  own  pecul- 

(m    PreuschMis     <Zeit9chnft,>     1904) :    Zahn,  iar  reading  of  the  text.    Tertullian    (de   pra:- 

,'^!"""^^  °^*    NeutesUmentlichen    Kanons*  script.  36)   and  Peter  of  Alexandria   (de  pasch. 

(1888).       Commentaries:       Hand-Kommentar,  y^  ■  Migne  P  G  xviii  517  520)  are  no  excep- 

^'y^r%?^^^'^'  Schanz's,  International  Critical,  tions.    Tertullian's  words  concerning  the  Paul- 

StrKk-Zockler;  'Encyclopwdia  Biblica'    (edited  \„f  Epistles  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  ex- 

by  T.  K.Cheyne  and  J,  S.  Black,  1899)  ;  'Die-  jgtence    of    the    original    copies;    and    Peter's 

tionajy  of  the  BiUe'  (edited  by  J.  Hastings  and  testimony  is  based  on  late  authority.    Neither 

SelUe,      1898).     Introductions;     Bacon  can  it  be  said  that  a  fragment  of  Mark's  original 

T»,i.™     /.a„,^.     tr.r <.,j     /.o_->  .  _ »y^j^^   (Barfln..   Annat. 

__   ..    ..    ..    _       ._,1he  copy  of  Matthew's 

_--.-  ,,;    -.,,--  ,--..„.,  ^ — - —  Gospel  written  by  Barnabas  is  still   extant  in 

,j893>.  Whjjam.&MJAMIN  SMira.  Constantinople   (Assem.,  Biblioth.  brient.  ii.  pp. 

Tulane  Uwemty,  Ncai  Oritans.  gi  ff.) ;  for  both  relics  are  spurious. 
Hew    Terttment    Critidtm.    Triple    Evi-         Earl;y    Partahon j.— Some   of  the    early  ec- 

rfwiff.— Logicians    distinguish    between    meta-  clesiastical  wnters  are  of  opmion  that  the  New 

physical,   physical,   and  mora!    evidence   for   the  Testament   text  was  corrupted   intentionally   by 

things  we  know.     Metaphysical  evidence  is  based  the  heretics.    This  view  is  expressed  by  Ircnaus 

on  the  unchangeable  essences  of  objects  or  on  (e-  h»r.  i.  a?;  Migne.  P.  G.  vti.  638V  Dionysius 

the  analysis  of  our  concepts;  for  example,  the  of  Corinth  (Eus.    K.  E.  iv.  23;  Migne,  P.  G. 

whole  is  greater  than  its  parts.    Physical  evt-  xx.  388  ft.),  Tertullian  (c.  Marc,  v.,  passim),  Eu- 

dence  is  based  on  the  conditional  subility  of  sebius  (R  E.  v.  «;  Migne,  P.  G.  xx.  Sio),  and 

the  laws  of  nature;  for  example,  the  sun  rises  Epiphanius  (hair.  xlu.  9  ft.;  Migne,  P.  G.xli. 

in   the   east  and   sets   in   the  west.     Moral   evi-  7o8).     We   do   not   deny   that   heretical   wnters 

dence  is  based  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness;  ™ay  "ave  mtrodoced  one  or  another  variant. but 

h   implies   that  we  have   the  germire  words   of  they   cannot  be   held   responsible   for   the    great 

the   witness,   and   that   the   witness   is   endowed  bulk   of   different   readings.     Nor    are   we    at   a 

with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  veracity.   The  loss  to  accoimt  for  the  early  appearance  of  varia- 

New  Testament  does  not  famish  us  either  meta-  tions.     ft)   Oral  traditiMj  was  poied  higher  m 

physical   or   physical   evidence ;   we   have   to   be  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church  than  the  wntlen 

content  with  moral  evidence.    And  even  this  is  word.     (2)   The  dogma  of  inspiration  was  not 

not  of  the  highest  order.     We  do  not  listen  to  sufficiently  well   developed  to  demand  a   special 

the  words  of  eye-witnesses,  but  we  have  only  a  amount  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  copyists, 

number  of  historical   and  doctrinal   writings  to  (3)  Most  copyists  did  not  work  as  official  scnbes 

consnlt.    Again,  we  do  not  possess  a  wngle  au-  of  the  Church,  but  transcribed  the  text  (or  the 

tograph  of  these  writings :  our  New  Testament  use   of  private  persons.     (4)    It  must  also  be 

text  has  been  copied  and  copied  again,  edited  kept  in  mind  that  the  scientific  accuraCT  of  later 

■nd  edited  again,  so  that  at  present  not  a  single  days  was  not  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  first 

verse  iwads  exactly  alike  in  all  copies  and  edi-  centuries,     (s)  Finally,  the  copyists  were  falliWe 

tions.     The  very  wot^s  of  our  witnesses  seem  to  men,  and  as  such  they  were  not  exempt  from  the 

have  becoBie  uncertain.    Moreover,   doubt  has  various  sources  of  accidental  error  to  which  all 

been  raised  as  to  the  knowledge  and  the  veracity  scribes  are  subject.  „    .    . 

of  our  New  Testament  writers ;  their  evidence         Earliest   H  ttnesses  for  Vartatioi 

hat  been  pronounced  unreliable  even  in  those  the  earliest  witnesses  for  "  ' 
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riants  in  the  New  Testament  text  must  be  reck-  groups  of  variants  were  more  or  less  attached 

oned   Folycarp,   Hegesippus,   Fapias,   the   Elders  to  their  place  of  origin.     But  loyalty  to  the  cus- 

of  Iremeus,  Justin,  Theodotus,  the  Churches  of  toms  of  particular  places  was  not  the  only  cause 

Vienne    and    of    Ljjons,    Marcion,    Plolemaeus,  of   the   inci[rient   text   stability.     The    following 

Heracleon,   and  Tatian.     Nor  can  the  variants,  considerations   will   suggest  additional    reason; : 

for  the  existence  of  which  they  testify,  be  re-  (i)  The  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  naturally 

garded    as    mere    accidental    slips    of    memory,  insisted  on  having  the  transcriber  c(^y  the  text 

Polycarp's  quotation  of  Act   ii.  34   (ad  Philipp.  current   in   each   particular  Church.     (2)    Aflcr 

I,  2)  disagrees  with  nearly  all  Greek  codices  and  the  Church  began  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace 

early  versions,  but  it  agrees  with  cod.  D,  the  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  bishops  had 

Vulgate,  and  several  other  versions.     The  dou-  better  opportunities  to  regulate  the  interior  at- 

ble  reading  of  this  passage  must  then  have  ex-  fairs   of  their   respective   dioceses    (cf.    Sozoin., 

isted    even    in    his    days.    Irenxus     (adv.    hxr.  H.  E.  L  11;  Migne,  P.  G.  Ixvii.  88g).     (3)  Ow- 

30.  I ;  Migne,  P.  G.  vii.  1203)  appeals  to  ancient  ing   to    Diocletian's    decree   concerning   the   d«- 

and  accurate  manuscripts  in  defence  of  a  certain  struction   of  sacred   books,  many  copies   of  the 

reading.     Clement   of   Alexandria,   too    (Strom.  New  Testament  had  been  destroyed  during  the 

iv.  6;  Migne,  P.  G.  vii.  1252),  cites  variants  of  late  persecution,  so  that  the  number  of  the  model 

certain  passages.     Various  readings  must  there-  texts  was  greatly  reduced   (Eus.,  H.  E,  viii.  2; 

fore   have  been   quite   common   in  the   2d   cen-  Migne,  P.  G.   xx.  74s).     (4)    Finally,  the  Em- 

tury.    In  the  3d  century  Origen  complains  of  peror   Constantine   diarged   Eusebius    widi   the 

the  great  diversity  in  the  codices  (in  Matt  xv.  transcription  of  so  new  codices  which  were  do- 

14;   Migne,   P.   G.    xiii.    1293),   and   during   the  rated   to   the  various   imperial   foundations  and 

course  of  the  3d  century  Jerome  attests  that  thus  became   the   model    text  for  innumerable 

the  evil  grew  rather  than  diminished   (ad  Dam.,  other  copies  (ct.  Ens.,  ViL  Constant.,  iv.  34,  36, 

praef.  in  evang.).     After  the  4th  century  the  oc-  3^;  Migne,  P.  G.  xx.  I181  ft.).     Here  we  have 

currence    of    variants    is    attested    by    existing  an    explanation   of  the    fact   ^at   the   ao-called 

manuscripts,   patristic   quotations,   and    faithful  Syrian  or    Byianttne   group   of  texts    attained 

translations.  such  an  overwhelming  pc^ularity. 

Incipient    SJability.^lt    has    been    believed  The  Written  Text  from  the  fh  to  the  J6th 

that  Origen  was  the  author  of  a  revised  text  of  Cewltiry.— Though    from    the    4tn   century  on- 

the  New  Testament,    But  this  opinion  can  hard-  ward  the  particular   Churches  had  their  own 

ly  be  reconciled  with   Origcn's  own   words    (in  peculiar   groups   of  variants   which  they   propa- 

Matt.  XV.  14;  Migne,  P.  G.  xiii.   laga).     On  the  gated  in   preference  to   other  readings,   it  must 

Other  hand,  many  learned  men  did  not  consider  not  be  imagined  that   the  lines  of  demarkation 

it  below   their  dignity  to  aid   in  the  transcrip-  between   these   text-families   are   mathematically 

tion  of  the  sacred  text.     Eusebius   and  Jerome  accurate.     Suppose    we    denote    hy    I    the    text 

m.  E.  VI.  xxxii.  3;  de  vir.  ill.  75)  testify  that  peculiar  to  the  Church  A,  by  a  that  current  in 

Pamphilus   had  transcribed    certam    texts.    Je-  the  Church  B,  by  3  that  peculiar  to  the  Church 

rome  again   (ep.  34;  al.  141)  tells  us  that  the  C,  etc.,  then  the  text  peculiar  to  the  Church  Z 

priests  Acacius  and  Euioius  had  been  engaged  will  not  be  entirely  new,  but  in  all  likelihood 

in  transcribing  the  sacred  text  in  the  library  of  it  will  be  a  mixture  of  i,  a,  3;  and  the  text  of 

Cisarea.    In  other  passages  Jerome  shows  his  the  Church  Y  will  .be  a  mixture  expressed  by 

esteem  for  the  manuscripts  written  by  Adaman-  3,  a,  1 ;  and  similarly  the  text  of  the  Church  X 

tius   and    Pierius    (in    Matt.    xxiv.   26;    in   Gal.  will  be  the  mixture  of  2.   I,  3.    And  while  the 

iii.  I ;  Migne,  P.  L.  xxvi.  i8r,  348),  the  latter  of  codices  were  thus  propagated,  'lirly  faithful  re- 

whom  was  one  of  Origcn's  successors   in  the  productions  of  parts  of  the  text  were  kept  for 

presidency    of    the    Alexandrian    School ;    but  us    by    Eusebius,    Athanasius,    Epiphanius,    the 

neither  Jerome  nor  Eusebius  can  be  cited  as  a  two  Cyrils,  Basil,  the  two  Gregorys,    Chryso- 

witness  for  a  text  revision  by  either  of  Jerome's  stom,  Theodoret,  and  Ephrxm.    To  these  illus- 

favorites  (cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  vii.  32;  Migne,  P.  G.  trious  men  must  be  added  Andrew  of  Cappa- 

XX.   732).    True   text  revisions  appear   to   have  docia  for  the  5th  century,  Venerable  Bede,  John 

been  edited  by   the  Egyptian   bishop   Hesychius  Damascene,  and  Alcuin  for  the  8th,  Photius  for 

and   the   Antiochian    priest   Lucian.     It    is   true  the  gth.  Suidas  and  Arethas  for  the  lOth,  Theo- 

that  Jerome's  words   (ad  Dam.,  prxf  in  evang. ;  phylactus,   tEcumenius,   and   Euthemius   for   the 

de  vir.  ill.  77)   are  not  as  clear  and  definite  as  nth  and  I2th,  the  Correctoria  for  the  13th,  and 

one  might  desire.    Still  they  show  that  Hesych-  Laurentius  Valla  for  the  15th.    And  this  is  by 

ius  and  Lucian  had  paid  considerable  attention  „(,  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  men  and  works 

to  the  problem   of   the   New    Testament   text  important  for  textual  or  lower  criticism. 

Hug,  Eichhorn,  and  W.  Bousset  have  ventured  ^ew      Testament     CoAVm.— Greek      manu- 

to  suggest  that  the  work  of  Hesychius  has  been  scripts  are  divided  into  uncials  and  cursives  or 

S reserved  m  the  so-called  Alexandrian  group  of  minugculea.  In  undal  writing  all  the  letters  are 
_  lew  Testament  variants  while  that  of  Lucian  Jarge  and  divided.  The  other  class  of  manu- 
is  variously  connected  with  the  Byzantine  or  the  scnpts  is  called  minuscule,  because  its  letters 
Neutral  group.  But  no  proof  for  either  view  arc  small;  it  is  called  cursive,  becauw  its  let- 
has  thus  far  been  advanced.  It  cannot  be  de-  ters  arc  linked  together  in  a  running  hand 
nied,  however,  that  from  the  4th  or  Sth  century  Broadly  speaking,  the  manuscripts  written  be- 
onward  the  variants  in  the  New  Testament  crys-  fore  the  10th  century  are  uncial ;  those  written 
talhie  into  several  types  or  forms,  drffering  ae-  between  the  lolh  and  the  invention  of  printing 
cording  to  the  country  in  which  the  respective  (1454  a.d.)  are  minuscule  or  cursive.  Not 
manuscripts  were  written,  the  versions  were  counting  8  manuscript  psalters  containing  the 
made,  and  the  citations  were  employed.  (g^t  of  the  hymns  found  in  the  third  Gospel, 
Causes  Which  Effected  the  Stable  Text  the  New  Testament  uncials  number  I14;  3  of 
Groups.-^  We    have    said    that    the    different  these  belong  to  the  4th  century,  15  to  the  sth, 
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34  to  the  6th,  17  to  the  ?th,  19  to  the  Stii,  31  to  on  cod.  4  for  the  text  of  Acts,  on  cod.  7  for  the 

the  gth,  6  :o  the  loth.    But  only  one  of  all  these  Pauline  Epistles,  on  cod.  i  tor  the  text  of  the 

contains  the  complete  text  of  the  New  Testa-  Apocalypse,     in     such     a     way,     however,    that 

ment ;  4  others  contain  the  greatest  part  of  it.  the  successive  reprints  of  tills  highly  composite 

Besides  these  5,  there  are  81  gospel  manuscripts  text  were  slightly  emended  according  to  a  few 

{12  complete  or  nearly  so,   14  partial  ones,  and  other  text  sources. 

55  fragmentary),  13  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (5  Critical  A p par altis.— Robert  Estienne  (c, 
complete  or  nearly  so,  8  more  or  less  frag-  1546)  and  Th.  Beza  (c.  1565)  are  rightly  eon- 
mentary),  5  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  (4  more  or  sidered  as  the  pioneer  collectors  of  an  apparatus 
less  complete,  i  fragment),  20  of  the  Pauline  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
Epistles  (7  more  or  less  complete,  13  fragmen-  ment.  Br.  Walton  fc  1657)  and  John  Fell  also 
tary).  There  arc  4  complete  manoscripis  of  the  co-operated  at  the  tiiiilding  up  of  such  an  ap-. 
Apocalypse,  and  i  defective  one.  Of  the  cur-  paratus,  but  they  were  far  surpassed  by  Mill, 
sive  manuscripts  m<»-e  than  i.aoo  contain  the  {c.  1707),  who  collected  about  30,000  variants 
Gospels,  more  than  400  the  Book  of  Acts,  more  out  of  more  than  100  sources.  Bengel  (1687- 
tban  500  the  Pauline  Epistles,  more  than  180  1752)  first  4ivided  the  various  readings  into 
the  Apocalypse.  Besides,  textual  criticism  groups.  He  distinguished  between  an  African 
knows  more  than  260  lectionaries  with  frag-  and  an  Asiatic  or  Byzantine  type  of  variants, 
ments  of  the  Book  of  Acts  and  of  the  Epistles,  Semler  (c.  1740)  and  Griesbach  (1745-1812)  dis- 
and  more  than  950  evangelistaria,  about  100  of  tinguished  three  text  groups :  the  former  called 
which  are  uncial  manuscripts.  The  investlga-  his  divisions  the  Alexandrian,  the  Occidental,  and 
tion  into  the  origin  and  the  relationship  of  the  the  Oriental  or  Byzantine  family;  the  latter 
various  cursive  manuscripts  is  far  from  being  named  his  groups  the  Alexandrian,  the  Occi- 
tomplete.  To  facilitate  reference,  the  uncial  dental,  and  the  Constantinopolltan,  Eichhom 
manuscripts  were  denoted  by  capital  letters,  (c.  1820)  and  Hug  (c.  i&jo)  agreed  with  Grles- 
either  Latin  or  Greek  or  even  Hebrew,  while  bach,  but  Scholz  (c.  1850)  returned  to  the 
the  cursives  were  indicated  hy  Arabic  figures,  double  division  into  Alexandrian  and  Byzantine 
H.  Fr.  von  Soden  has  changed  this  notation  con-  reading.  Tischendorf  (1815-74)  acknowledged 
siderably.  On  the  list  arranged  according  to  four  different  types  of  text,  an  Alexandrian,  a 
this  improved  plan,  not  merely  the  identity  of  Latin,  an  Asiatic,  and  a  Byzantine ;  Tregelles 
Soden's  2,328  manuscripts  is  indicated,  but  also  (1813-75)  favored  again  a  dual  division  of 
their  a^  and  contents  ('Die  Schriften  des  texts,  naming  them  the  Con  Stan  tin  opolitan  and 
Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  attesten  errelchba-  the  Alexandrian  group.  Finally,  Westeott  and 
ren  Textgcstalt  hergestellt  auf  Grand  ihrer  Hort  introduced  four  texi  families:  the  Syrian, 
Textgeschichte' ;Bd.  i,).  the  Occidental,  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Neu- 
The  Printed  T^jrf.— Itwasin  1516  that  Eras-  tral.  The  Syrian  text  is  the  vulgate  text  in  the 
mus  published  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Church  since  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
Greefc  New  Testament  text.  He  based  his  work  tury.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  revised  edition  of 
on  six  manuscripts  at  most ;  of  these  none  was  a  pre- Syrian  vulgate  text.  This  latter  exhibits 
complete,  and  only  one  valuable.  New  and  im-  three  peculiarities ;  one  group  of  its  variants  is 
proved  editions  of  the  Erasfflian  text  were  issued  remarkable  for  paraphrases,  interpolations,  am- 
m  1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535.  Meanwhile,  the  plifications,  and  omissions;  this  text  constitutes 
polyglot  edition  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  which  had  the  Occidental  group.  Another  group  of 
been  prepared  with  much  greater  care,  and  had  variants  is  peculiar  for  its  grammatical  and 
left  the  press  on  10  Jan.  1514,  was  published  in  scholastic  emendations,  and  this  Is  called  the 
1522  (perhaps  in  1520);  but  being  limited  to  Alexandrian.  A  third  set  of  variants,  though 
600  copies,  it  never  reached  a  large  circulation.  pre-Syrian,  shows  neither  the  diffusiveness  of 
Not  to  mention  other  reissues  of  these  two  the  Occidental  text,  nor  the  nicety  of  the  Alex- 
main  editiotis,  Robert  Estienne  or  Stephanus  re-  andrian ;  It  is  therefore  called  the  Neutral  group. 
peated  in  his  third  and  fourth  editions  (1550,  Now,  since  the  Syrian  text  figures  as  the  vulgate 
1551)  almost  the  pure  Erasmian  text,  adding  in  of  the  Greek  Church  after  the  middle  of  the 
the  margin  variants  ba'ed  on  15  manuscripts  4th  century,  and  since  about  a  century  must  be 
and  the  polyglot  of  Ximenes.  The  Enj;lish  .  allowed  for  the  rise  and  passing  away  of 
Authorizfd  Venion  and  the  so-called  Received  the  Occidental  and  the  Alexandrian  families,  the 
Text  current  in  England  follow  the  third  edi-  Neutral  type  of  variants  must  have  been  the 
tion  of  Stephanus.  His  fourth  edition  is  the  common  text  during  the  course  of  the  ad  cen- 
first  Greek  text  divided  up  into  verses.  Among  tury.  But  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  these 
its  numerous  re-editors,  Th.  Beza  and  the  EIze-  premises  and  conclusions  are  admitted  by  all 
vir  Brothers  deserve  the  first  rank.    The  preface  textual  critics. 

of  the   second   Elzevir   edition,   which   appeared  Critical   Editions   of   the   New   Testament.-^ 

m  1633.  contains  the  words  "texlum  habes  nunc  After  the  Received  Text  had  become  the  current 

ob   omntbui   receplum.'    Hence  the   reprints   of  Greek   text,   it   began   to   be    regarded   as   quite 

this  text,  and  there  are  more  than  170.  are  sim-  sacred.     Mill.    Ben^.    and    Wetstein    collected 

ply  called  the  Received  Text.     In  brief  then,  the  various    readings    differing   from    the    Recei-aed 

Received  Text  is  the  text  of  the  second  Eliievir  Text,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  introduce  them 

tdilion,  .which  appears  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  into  the  body  of  the  New  Testament.    It  was 

Bezan  text.    This  latter   rs  the   fourth  edition  Griesbach  who  first  changed  the  Received  Text 

of    Stephanus    corrected    according    to    several  according   to   the   authority  of  various   manu- 

notes  of  Henry  Stephanus.  some  ancient  ver-  scripts;   but  not  even   Griesbach  had   the   foil 

sious,    and .  the   Codex.  Garamontanus.    In    its  courage  of  his  conviction.    Besides,  he  was  not 

turn,  the  Stephanus  edition  is  a  repetition  of  the  acquainted  with  some  of  the  oldest' .manuscripts 

fifth   Erasmian   edition,  and   the  latter  is  based  discovered  after  his  time    fc.   1777).     We  need 

on  codd.   I  and  2  for  the  text  of  the  (^spels,  not  delay  over  some  of  the  less  important  edi- 
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tions  published   hy   Mace,  Harwood,   Matthaei,  a  number  of  discoveries  have  been  made  whteh 

Alter,  Scholi,  Scbott,  Knapp,  Tittmann,  Hahn,  have  an  important  bearing  on  i!kt  textual  crjti- 

Theile,  and  other*.  .  dsm  of  the  New  Testament    The  Atabic  text  of 

Lscbmann  (i;93-i85i}  was  the  first  who  en-  Tatian's   'Diateaaaroa'   has  come  to  light,  and 

deavored  to  construrt  a  new  text  out  of  die  was  edited  hy  Ciasca  in    168&    The  ao-cailed 

oldest  manuscripts  known  to  him.     Believing  it  second    Epistle   of   Qement  was   discovered   bjr 

impossible  to  restore  the  original  text,  he  tried  Br^^ennios  in   1875-    In  the  last  named  manu- 

to  reconstruct  the  readings  that  had  been  cur-  script  was  also  contained  the  Teaching  of  die 

rent  in  the  Church  during  the  course  of  the  4th  Apostles,  but  it  was  not  made  known  till  18B3. 

century.    For  this  purpose  he  confined  his  study  A  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  was  discov- 

to  a  few  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  together  with  ered  in  1886  by  meroben  of  the  French  Archr- 

A  few  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  best  codices  of  ological  Mission,  who  conducted  excavations  in 

the  Latin  Vulgate.     He  simply  counted  the  au-  the  cemetery  of  Aichmim,  in  upper  Egypt.     The 

thorities  in  favor  of  each  reading,  and  then  fol-  Sinaitic   Striae   manuscript  was   discovered  by 

lowed  the  majority.    Though  the  text  thus  pre-  Mrs.  l*wis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  in   1852,  during 

pared    is    far   better   than   the    Received    Text,  their  visit  to  the  M<Miastery  of  Saint  Catharine, 

H  is  based  on  too  small  a  number  of  witnesses,  on  Mount  SinaL    Part  of  the  G>dex  Purpureus 

in  too  alight  a  knowledge  of  the  few  manu-  was  brought  to  light  in  1896  in  the  ndghbor- 

fcripis  actually  used,  and  on  too  mechanical  a  hood  of  C^sarea.    Finally,  some  Sayii^s  of  our 

method  of  using  them.  Lord  were  discovered  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 

Tischuidorf's  services  in  the  publication  of  Hunt  in  1896  and  1903  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
manuscripts  have  probably  done  more  to  estab-  cient  Oxyrhyndius,  in  Egypt 
lish  textual  criticism  on  a  sound  basis  than  any-  Resultt. —  Confining  ourselves  to  general 
thin^  else.  Besides,  he  published  at  least  8  (ac-  statements,  we  may  derive  the  following  conclu- 
cordmg  to  another  method  of  reckoning,  31)  sions  from  what  has  been  said:  (i)  The  mate- 
editions  of  the  New  TesUment.  Jt  is  to  be  re-  rial  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Tesis- 
grctled  that  he  did  not  use  his  material  more  ment  is  constantly  Rowing,  (a)  In  Mill's  time 
consistently  and  scientifically.  Between  1841  the  number  of  variants  in  the  New  Testament 
and  1840  he  differs  considerably  from  the  Re-  was  estimated  at  30,000;  in  1874  Scrivener 
ce!\ieit  Text;  between  18^  and  1869  ha  ap-  counted  at  least  120,000;  Schaff  stated  in  1892 
proacbes  quite  closely  to  it:  but  after  1869  he  that  they  did  not  fall  much  short  of  i^ofloo. 
again  diverges  from  it  His  last,  or  eighth  (3)  There  are  more  variants  than  words  ib  the 
edition  (1864-^2)  still  remains  the  standard  col-  New  Testament;  in  fact,  there  are  about  30 
lection  of  evidence  for  the  Greek  text.  The  variants  to  each  single  verse,  and  th^  increase 
prolegomena  (1884-94)  to  this  edition  are  the  with  each  new  discovery.  (4)  Lower  criticism 
work  of  Gregory;  they  give  an  account  of  shows  that  we  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
the  manuscript^  tlie  versions,  and  tbe  patristic  number  of  these  variants,  and  that  the  sub- 
quotations,  stance  of  the  New  Testament  is  absoltttely  cer- 

Tregdles  (i83i-?s)  published  two  manu-  tain,  (fij  Dr.  Hort,  who  is  surely  good  author- 
scripts,  and  collated  many  others  with  great  ac-  itv  in  this  question,  tells  us  that  "the  amount 
curacy,  thus  preparing  his  materia!  for  a  revised  oi  what  can  in  any  sense  be  called  substantial 
Gitek  text  He  based  his  edition  exclusively  on  variation  .  .  .  can  hardly  form  more  than 
the  most  ancient  authorities,  but  he  used  a  lar^  a  thousandth  part  of  the  entire  text*  (6}  ^u' 
number  of  them  than  Lachmann  had  done.  Ldce  len  enumerates  only  four  passages  in  which  the 
his  predecessors,  he  did  not  follow  the  principle  variants  touch  matters  of  faith:  Mk.  i.  i;  Act 
of  grouping  in  his  new  edition,  so  that  the  xx.  a6:  i  Cor.  xv.  51;  and  i  Tim.  iii.  16.  But 
choice  of  nis  readings  depends  somewhat  on  our  faith  is  not  afTected  by  these  variants ;  the 
personal  preferences.  Alford,  Lightfoot,  Weiss,  revealed  truth  contained  in  these  four  passages 
and  others  also  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  is  sufficiently  certain  from  other  texts  of  the 
study  to  the  New  Testament  text,  but  more  with  New  Testament  (7)  Our  classical  scholars  are 
a  view  lo  its  priqier  interpretation  than  its  satisfied  that  we  possess  the  true  .text  of  those 
emendation.  classical    works    of   antiquity    that    have    rame 

Finally,  Weatcott  and  Hort  have  given  us  a  down  to  us.  though  our  knowledge  of  these 
new  edition  of  the  New  Testament  text  based  works  depends  on  a  mere  handful  of  nj*""' 
«n  the  principle  of  grouping  as  explained  under  scripts,  while  the  manuscnpts  of  the  New  1<*™" 
the  preceding  number.  By  adhering  to  the  Neu-  ment  are  comited  by  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
tral  readings,  they  believe  they  reproduce  the  sands.  (8)  The  fact  that  our  New  TestamMt 
text  current  in  tiie  Qinrch  during  the  course  variants  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  substance, 
of  the  2d  century.  This  edition  has  met  with  excludes  the  hypothesis  that  it  «  *«.'""",? 
determined  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of  syncretism.  The  very  defenders  of  this  hypotn- 
Scrivener  ahd  Burgon.  These  two  scholars  esis  seem  to  feel  the  difficulty;  hence  they  de- 
maintain  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Greek  dare  that  the  New  Testament  presents  a  syn 
text  all  available  authorities  must  be  considered,  cretism  without  parallel  in  literature,  «"'<=*' 
and  the  most  ancient  must  not  be  Riven  the  sole  the  Old  Testament.'  (9)_  The  number  of  man 
right  of  beine  heard.  J.  B.  McOellan.  too,  uscripts,  of  ancient  versions,  and  of  P't™'"- 
based  his  English  version  of  the  Gospels  (1875)  quotations  is  so  great  that  it  is  practical  y«r- 
on  a  revision  of  the  Greek  text,  in  which  inter-  tain  that  the  original  text  of  the  New  "estameni 
nal  nrobability  is  taken  as  the  most  trustworthy  is  preserved  in  some  one  or  another  of  tnes 
guide  in  the  selection  between  variants.  Other  ancient  authorities.  This  cannot  be  said  01  »"J 
good  editions  of  the  Greek  text  have  been  pub-  other  book  of  antiquity.  . 
lished  r.y  Weymouth,  Gebhardt  Nestle,  Brand-  HtgheT  Cndcww-— The  name  Higher  ^rit 
wheid.  and  Helzenauer.  icism  (q.v.)  implies  that  it  deals  with  PT°W"1' 

Recent   DUcoveriet.— la   recent  years   quite  more  important  than  those  of  the  textual  « 
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lower  critidsm.    These  prableiDs  arc  the  qties-  ical  acumen.    In  the  early  days  of  the  Church, 

tions  concerning  the  integrity,  the  authenticity,  too,    the    books    of    Scripture    were    defendea 

the  literary  form,  and  the  truatworthinesB  of  the  against     the    attacks     of    a     Porphyry    and     a 

various  boc^.     In  the  case  of  profane  writings,  Celsus    by   men    hke    Clement    of    Alexandria, 

these  t(H>ics   haVB  been  considered  by  a  science  Origen,    Eusebius,    and    JcroMie    by    an    appeal 

called    Literary    Critirism.     The    higher    critic  to    the    principles    that    are    employed    by    our 

ought  to  employ  in  his  work  not  only  the  evi-  present-day     higher    critics.    It    is    true    that 

dence  of  the  literary  work  itself,  but  also  ex-  during    the    course    of    the    succeeding    a^ts 

ternal  evidence  that  may  be  at  his  command,  our  great  Christian  scholars  were  imbued  with 

The  iaieraal  evidence  comprises  the  style  of  the  too  great  a  reverence  for  the  inspired  books  to 

book,  the  views  of  its  author,  alluskins  to  past  subject  them  to  the  critical  process  applied  in 

or     contemporary     erenta,     geographical     and  the  case  of  profane  literature.    Still,  there  were 

chronological    data,    religious,    moral,   and    po-  notable  exceptions  even  to  this  rule.    The  in- 

litical     principles,     grammatical     forms,    lexico-  troductory  treatises  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole  or  to 

graphical    pecaliarilies ;   in   fact,   all   the   details  its   several    books   were   applications   of   critical 

that  offer  a  aolid  basis  for  comparing  the  work  principles.    Richard  Simon  (t638'i7i2)  applied 

under  consideration  with  other  literary  products  the  same  in  a  pre-eminently  masterful  way  in 

of  the  same  period  of  time  or  by  the  same  an-  his  famous  work,  'Histoires  Critiques  du  Vieux 

thor.     After  all  these  elements   nave  been  con-  Testament,  du  Texte  et  des  Versions  du   Nou- 

sidered,  the  actual  work  of  comparison  can  safe-  veau  Testament.'    The  erudite  works  of  Dom 

ly  be  undertalcen.  Calmet,  too,  give  evidence  of  skilled  critical  ir- 

FauUs    of   Higher    Criticum. — We    do    not  quiry. 
say  that  all  higher  critics  are  sophists,  nor  do         The  Age  of  Scoffers. — Though  raillery  is  no 

we  imply  that  sophistry  occurs  more  frequendy  longer    the    equivalent    of    argument,    it    is    in- 

in  higher  criticism  than  in  any  other  branch  of  sfTuctive  to  review  the  attempts  made  to  under- 

hmnan  science;  we  wish  only  to  point  out  some  mine  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  by  means 

faults    that    higher    critics    have    actually    com-  of   this   weapon.     Among  the   scoffers   Voltaire 

mitttd  in  dicir  process  of  reasiming.     (i)  Many  holds  a   pre-eminent  place.     The   tradition   that 

higher  critics  begin  their  work  with  a  projudiced  he  copied  his  difficulties  against  the  credibility 

or   biased   mind.     Whfle   the   orthodox   inquirer  of  the  Bible  out  of  Dom  Calmct's  works  without 

cares    very    httle   whether   he    has   to   admit   a  either   adding   then-   solution   or    indicating   his 

snpematuial  fact  more  or  less,  and  is  therefore  sources,  is   too   well   known  to  need   repetition, 

free  to  follow  objective  evidence,  the  unbeliever  In  his  wake  followed  the  French  encyclopedists. 

is  pledged  a  trvtn  not  to  admit  any  supematnml  A  panegyrist  calls  Voltaire  the  king  who  suc- 

fact,  seeing  that  a  smglc  fact  of  this  kmd  would  ceedcd  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  handed  the  royal 

upset  all  his  theories.     If  Christianity,  they  say,  sceptre  over  to  Napoleon.     Among  his  ministers 

originated  from  Jesus,  then  he  must  have  been  figure  such  celebrated  men  as  Diderot,  D'Alem- 

siqwrhmnatL     BW  nothing  superhuman  must  be  bert,    Buffon,   Helvetius,    D'Holbach,   D'ArgetIs, 

admitted  at  any  cost    Hence  Christianity  must  Lamettrle,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  in  a  way  also 

be  considered  as  the  syncretism  of  its  age,  the  Rotisaeau  and  Montesquieu.    The  king  himself 

laat    efflorescence    of    the    JtidsBo-Greco-ltonian  had   learaed    his    trade    among  the    Deists    of 

Spirit     And   all  this   vague   terminology   blinds  England,  whither  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  In 

them  to  the  fact  that  this  hypothesis  involves  a  1726,   and   where   he    remained    for    about   two 

greater  miracle  than  they  hare  longht  to  avoid,  years.    CheTbmy,    Toland,    Tindal,    WoolsWn, 

(3>  The  higher  critics  often  infer  a  poist  ad  Collins,  Bolinghroke,  Chubb,  Whtsion,  Shaftes- 

este;  they  imagine  that  a  oaTain  fact  cow  be  bury,  Whittey,  SomcTB,  Wharton,  Shrewsbury. 

explained  according  to  a  piven  hypothesis,  and  and    Buckingham    figoi*   amot«   the    principal 

forthwith  that  hypothesis  is  npheM  as  the  only  .postl^s  of  English  Deism. 

explanation.  History  and  comrnon  sense  may  " Rat{onalUm.~-tn  Germany  Aree  forces  had 
go  agamst  their  mference.  but  all  this  cannot  been  at  work  to  prepare  the  mtnds  of  the  people 
make  them  ch«««e  thdrpomt  of  view ;_ *i*i  #«  for  disbelief  in  the  New  Testament:  Ffrst,  the 
raHone  volnniat.  (3)  The  higher  critics  often  Wolfian  philos<^hy  had  freed  the  mind  from  Ae 
diange  the  degree  of  certamty  of  their  confen-  gn-jct  letter  of  the  Bible;  aecondly,  the  New 
tions  aa  they  go  along.  First,  something  may  Testament  editions  of  Wetstein  and  Gri<sbach 
be  tnie;  next,  it  it  probably  true;  agaifi,  it  is  had  shaken  the  readers'  oonfidesiee  in  the  ia- 
eertatnly  true;  finally  thcr  actually  refer  tack  i„d  text;  thirdly,  Bcngrf  and  Crusins  had 
totheirprocodrngstatememwitb  the  words,  "we  modified  the  current  notion  of  mspiration,  in- 
tayc  prmiea  tbn  to  be  so.-  (4)  ITie  argument  siting  mon  on  the  active  part  of  the  insnired 
of  silence,  too.  has  been  highly  favored  by  cer-  hirtruments  than  on  their  passive  condition. 
tain  higher  critics,  though  no  regard  was  paid  The  public  was  thus  ready  to  appreciate  Le«- 
to  the  condition*  under  which  "lone  Ibts  arg«-  sing's  publication  of  the  'Pr^menls  of  Wotfen- 
ment  IS  of  any  value,  (s)  Apim.  hi^  crrtics  Mttel,>  the  work  of  his  de^sed  friend  Sam- 
are  apt  to  iwonoutM*  judgment  «m  topxs  out-  od  Hernianis  <d.  1768).  The  first  part  of  this 
side  their  sphere  of  study.  They  claim  to  give  ^rfc  published  in  1774  inculcated  tolerance  for 
Ml  Opinion  on  twttere  fte<Jogical,  philosophical,  the  Deists;  the  second  part  apoearing  In  T777 
bistonCBl,  soentiSc  withont  the  iMrt  heritation;  was  a  iwnera!  attack  on  revelation;  the  third 
V  ■ST'  n^STKVtA  rf  their  criticism  is  part  poblished  in  1778  was  directed  against  Jesus 
criticised.             _         ,  „,  ,       „  .  .  .          _  »'"'  "'*  apostles,  practically  representing  them 

Firtt  Btgtnning  of  Hif-iier  Crrticwm.— The  as  so  many  deceivers, 
name  higher  criticism  is  of  comparatively  re-  But  this  attack  on  the  reKability  of  the  New 

cent  origin,  but  its  principles  are  very  old.    In  Testament  was  too  brutal  to  become  popular. 

«;e   last  century   before    Christ,    Dionvsius    of  Hence  Paulns  <t76i-i8?i>  proposed  a  hypoth, 

Hahcamassus  won   great  renown   by  his  crit-  esis   which    removed   the  supernatural   dement    ■ 
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fioin  the  New  Testament  as  effectively  as  Rei-  whole,  our  most  recent  critics  admit  that  early 

mams  had  done,  and  at  the  same  time  saved  the  Christian   tradition   ought  to  be   respected,  and 

veracity  of  the  inspired  writers.    In  his  'Leben  though   the  defenders  of  the  general  genuine- 

Jesu'    (1828)    he    distinguishes    two   kinds    of  ness   of  the   New   Testament  books   encounter 

supernatural  elements  in  the  Gospels;  one  kind  still  strenuous  opposition,  as  has  been  aeenontht 

is  carried   into   the  Gospels   by   the   interpreters  occasion   of   the   publication   of   Zahn's    'Einlei- 

againsl   the    intention   of   the    inspired   writers ;  tung.'   (hey  are  no  longer  charged  with  lack  of 

another   kind   is   really   intended   by  the   sacred  scientific  method. 

text      The    former    is    removed    by    a    proper  SyncrelUm. —  There    are    critics    who   main- 

tnelhod  of  mterpreting  the  Bible;  the  latter  must  tain  that  the  striving  to  undersund  Jesus  as  the 

be   regarded  as  the  result  of  the  subjective  im-  originating   source   of   Christianity   must   prove 

pres5ion   of    the    evangelists.     They    were    rude,  abortive.     They  believe  that  "the  most  cnlight- 

uncultured  fishermen,  and  judged  of  the  extra-  ened  scholarship  of  Europe  and  America  has  no 

prdmary  phenomena  in  the  life  of  their  Master  standing  before  the  bar  of  logic'     The  genesis 

m  a  way  that  was  neither  scientific  nor  rational,  of  Christianity,  we  are  told,  «must  be  sought  in 

In    brief,   according   to    Paulus,   the   writers   of  the  collective  consciousness   of  the   first   Chris- 

the  New  Testament  are  no  longer  deceivers,  but  tian  and  immediately  pre-Christian  centuries ;  in 

tlieywere  incompetents.  the  amalgamation  of   faiths   when   all   the   cur- 

The  reliability  of  the  New  Testament  fared  rents    of    philosophic    and    theosophic    thought 

still  worse  in  the  'Leben  Jesu*  published  (1835,  dashed  together  their  waters  in  the  vast  basin 

1864,  1874)  by  Strauss  (1808-71).     He  apparent-  of    the    Roman    ci  re  urn  mediterranean    empire* 

ly   saves   both  the  veracity  and  the  competency  But    how    can    organic    unity    develop    out    of 

of  the  sacred  writers,  but  he  declares  their  work  heterogeneity?    How  can  concord  develop  out 

to  be  a   mere   collection   of  myths.     The  storm  of  discord   and   opposition?     The   material   eie- 

raised    in   Germany   by    this    work   is   too   well  mcnts    which    compose   the   plant   or    the   brate 

known  to  need  further  description.  beast  exist  before  either  plant  or  beast  begin  to 

Strauss  had  studied  only  the  contents  of  the  live ;  but  who  will  imagine  that  a  horse  or  a 

Gospels    without    paying    due    attention    to   the  cow  will  be  the  result  of  the  dashing  together 

Gospels  themselves.     Ferdinand   Christian   Baur  of   their   respective    material    elemaits?     More- 

(1809-82)  perceived  this  weak  point  in  the  work  over,     Monsignot    Batiffol     ('Revne    biblique,' 

of  his  pupil,  and  endeavored  to  strengthen  it.  January  1903)  has  shown  that  between  lao  and 

He  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  key  to  140  a.d.   Marcion  wrote  a  treatise  proving  that 

the  history  of  early  Christianity  in  the  romance  an  opposition  exists  between  the  Law  and  the 

of  the  so-called  Clementine  Homilies,     The  op-  Gospel;  at  that  early  period  therefore  the  Gospel 

position  between  Peter  and   Paul   and  their  re-  was    considered    as    possessing    paramount    an- 

spective  parties  he  traced  back  from  these  homi-  thority.    Again,  Marcion  appealed  to  Saint  Paul 

lies   info  the  books  of   the   New  Testament,   in  in   proof    for   the   absolute   newness    and   inde- 

which    the    opposition    between    Petrinism    and  pen  den  ce    of    Christianity.     At    Marcion's    time 

Paulinism   was    said   to   be    either   reflected    or  therefore   there   existed    a    Canon   of   the   New 

harmonised  or  again   considered  as  past.     Only  Testament  books.     And  why  should  the  faithful 

the    Apbcalypse    of   John,    the    Epistles   to    the  have    esteemed    the    Gospels    and    the    Pauline 

Galatians,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Corinth-  Epistles  higher  than  the  Epistles  of  an  Igna- 

ians  were  admitted  as  genuine;  all  the  rest  of  tins,    unless    they    were    convinced    that    these 

the   New   Testament  was  pronounced   pseudon-  canonical  writings  contained  the  exact  teaching 

ymous,  and  relegated  into  the  2d  century.    Here  of  tiie  Master?    The  aathority  of  Christ's  wora 

we  have  the  tenets  of  the  Tiibingen  school.  had   preceded   the    authority  of   the   canonical 

Aitti-Tubingen  Movemenl. —  Baur  made  sev-  books. 

eral    vital    mistakes    in    his    assumptions:     (i)  WAat  m  CArfaff  — Higher  critics  distinguish 

-His    fundamental    thesis    concerning    the    great  between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Chnst  of 

opposition  between  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  Christianity.     Hamack,  Wrede,  and  Staerk  inay 

C&nnot  be  proved   (cf.  Weber,   'Katholik,'   i8g8,  be  said  to  simply  rob  Christianity  of  its  Chnst. 

pp.  103  ff-;  rSgg.  pp.  45  ff.)-     (2)  Baur's  prefer-  Schmiedel,  O,  Holtzmann,  Bousset,  and  Schu- 

ence   for   the   four    great   Pauline   Epistles   was  rer  endeavor  to  link  the  Christ  of  history  to- 

nerely  personal;    subsequent   negative   criticism  gether  with  the  Christ  of  Christianrty,  but  their 

has    not    spared    their    genuineness    (ef,    Bruno  explanations      are      unsatisfactory.     The     Abbe 

Bauer,  'Kritik  der  paul.  Briefe.'   1850-2;  Sleek,  Loisy^   too,   distinguishes   a   triple   Christ:    first, 

*Der   Galaterbrief   nach    seiner    Echtheit   unter-  the  views  of  Christ  concerning  himself;  second- 

sucht,'     r888;    Pterson,    'De    Bergrede,'     1878).  ly,   the   faith   of  the  early   Christian   community 

(3)    Baur   was   wrong   in    his   utter   neglect   of  concerning   Christ;   thirdly,   the   Chnstology   ol 

enrly    Christian   tradition.     The   testimony   of  a  the  New  Testament.     And  if  you  ask  on  wtiat 

Clement  of  Rome,  an  Ignatius,  a  Justin,  a  Mar-  the  faith  of  Christianity  is  based,  if  "« .^V"!! 

cion,  an  Irenaus,  and  a  Tertullian  should  not  facts  of  history,  there  will  be  as  many  ditfereni 

be  set  aside  at  the  bidding  of  merely  subjective  answers  as  there  are  wniers.    So  that  we  nghtiy 

■considerations.    Hilgenfeld,  in  his   <Histori»ch-  urge  against  our  present-day  higher  cntics  the 

kritische    Einleitung   in    das    Neue    Testament*  dilemma:     Christ  is  either  God,  or  what  is_He. 

(1875),  acknowledged  tht  genuineness  of  sev-  BibIiography.~  A  fairly  complete  list  of  the 

e'arNew  Testament  books  rejected  by  Baur;  elder  literature  belonging  to  this  subject  may 

Keuss,    in   his    T^sChichte   der    heil.    Schriften  be  found  in  Reuss.  'History  of  the  New  Testa- 

d,    N.   T.>    (1842),  restores  the  origin  of  the  ment'     (Vol.    11..    p.    367    f);    O.    von    Geh- 

whole  New  Testament,  excepting  i  Pet,  to  the  hardt   adds   to  the  preceding  a   fairly  complete 

ist  century     Similar  conclusions  were  reached  list  of  the  pertinent  literature  down  to  about 

bv  Ewald    B.  Weiss.  Hofmann.  Schidze.  Godet.  1896  m  his  /Ortext  und  Ubersetzungen  d«  Bi- 

Zahn     Harnack,    and    other    writers.    On    the  bel.»  which  is  a  reprint  of  his  articles  on  'Bibel- 
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text  und  Bibeluhersetiungen,'  contributed  to  the  History.-^  Tlie  name  Biblical  Theology, 
•Realencyclopsedie,'  pp.  i6,  54  ff.  A  reference  which  had  earlier  been  employed  to  designate 
to  the  contemporary  literature  may  be  found  in  such  a  system  of  dogmatics  as  was  based  upon 
the  numbers  of  the  'Ecclesiastical  Review*  the  Scriptures  rather  than  upon  either  creeds 
under  the  heading  'Recent  Bible  Study.'  Be-  or  reason,  was  first  used  in  its  modern  sense  by 
sides,  the  reader  may  consult  Rose,  'Studies  Gabler  In  1787,  since  which  time  the  science  in 
on  the  Gospels'  (authorized  English  transla-  its  application  both  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
tion  by  Mgr.  Robert  Fraser,  1904)  ;  Lagrange,  the  New  has  gradually  developed.  The  first 
'La  Methode  Historique'  (Paris  1004)  ;  La-  American  work  in  the  sphere  of  New  Testa- 
grange,  'Etudes  sur  les  Religions  Semiliques*  "lent  theoiogj-  was  published  in  1870,  and  the 
(Paris  igo5>;  Chauvin,  'l-a  Bible  depuis  ses  first  lectures  in  any  American  theoiogical  school 
Origines  jusqu'a  nosjours'  (Paris  igo3)  ;  Chau-  are  said  to  have  been  riven  in  1883.  Since  then 
vin,  'L'Enfance  du  Christ  d'aprcs  les  Traditions  it  has  received  a  steadily  increasing  amount  of 
juives  et   Chretiennes'    (Paris   1904)  ;   Chauvin,  attention. 

'Le  Proces  de  Jesus-Christ'  (Paris  1904);  Difficulties.— The  task  of  the  New  Testa- 
Calmes,  'Comment  se  sont  formes  les  Evan-  ment  theologian  presents  peculiar  difficulties.  It 
dies'  (Paris  1904)  ;  Fonsegrive,  "L'Altitude  du  is  impossible  for  him  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Catholiqoe  devant  la  Science'  (Paris  1903) ;  the  material  with  which  he  deals,  however  help- 
'Jesus-Christ,  Est-il  resuscite'  (Paris  1901);  f^'  ^°'"  supjjlementing  or  verifying  his  conclu- 
Otauvio,  'Histoirc  de  I'Antechrist'  (Paris  sions  such  increase  might  be.  All  expression 
1901);  Chauvin,  'Au  Golgotha'  (Paris  1905);  of  thought  is  defective,  and  most  of  all  is  this 
Mechinean,  'I'origjne  apostohque  du  Nouveau  true  in  theology,  where  upon  words  derived 
Testament'  (Paris  1903)  ;  Mechineau,  'L'  Auto-  from  the  earthly  and  the  human  is  laid  the  bur- 
rite  humaine  des  Livres  Saints'  (Paris  1903)  '•  "J^"  °f  declaring  the  heavenly  and  the  divine. 
Colomer,  'La  Bible  et  les  Theories  Scientifiques'  Further,  the  teachings  to  be  considered  come  in 
(Paris  1904) ;  Saubin,  'La  Synagogue  Modeme'  a_  form  due  to  ancient  ages,  tongues,  and  condi- 
(Paris  1903)  ;  Vallet,  'Les  Miracles  de  i'Evaii-  tions,  and  accordingly  accurately  and  adequately 
gile'  (Paris  1905)  ;  Saubin,  'Le  Dogme  Chre-  to  restate  in  modern  form  thoughts  which  have 
tien  dans  la  Religion  Juive'  (Paris  1900)  ;  Sau-  thus  come  down  in  ancient  garb  cannot  be  easy. 
bin.  'Le  Talmud  et  la  Syna^gue  Modeme'  Then,  since  with  few  exceptions  the  theological 
(Paris  1900)  ;  Paulus,  'Les  Juifs  et  le  Messie'  thoughts  contained  in  the  New  Testament  found 
(Paris  1904).  Anthony  J.  Maas,  S.J.,  expression  solely  for  ends  then  immediately 
Professor    of   Hebrew    and   Sacred   Senptitre,  practical,  it  follows  that  the  statements  are  often 

Woodstock  College.  partial  and  incomplete,  and  the  emphasis  upon 

_                   ^,      ,           .t  ^    i_    ».  "^^rtain  aspects  of  truth  is  only  relative,  and 

New    Testament    Theology,    that    branch  these  statements   must  be   read   with   consunt 

of  theological  science  which  has  for  its  peculiar  reference  to  the  thought  of  the  age  and   the 

task  to  slate,  arrange  and  compare  the  theolog-  details  of  the  local  situation  to  which  they  be- 

ical  doctrines  and  conceptions  found  in  the  New  i^ng.     Hence     only     with     difficulty     can      the 

Testament.    While  it  might  be  combined  vfith  incomplete    expressions    of    practical    religious 

Old  Testament  theology  under  the  name  Biblical  thought  be  fitted  together  to  reconstitute  such 

theology,  yet  the  differences  in  dates,  language,  systems  of  doctrine  as  may  be  credibly  attrib- 

style  and  contents  between  the  Old  Testament  uted     to     the     various     New    Testament     au- 

and  the  New  are  such  that  their  respective  the-  thors. 

ologies  have  usually  been  treated  separately,  CrouP^  of  the  Boot*.- There  is  general 
although  their  methods  are  necessarily  identical.  ag„^^„t  as  to  the  grouping  of  the  New  Testa- 
It  IS  also  possible  to  state  the  doctrinal  teach-  ^^^  ^^^^  according  to  the  types  of  thought 
mgs  and  theol-^ical  conceptions  of  any  indi-  „],j^h  they  exemplify.  The  teaSing  of  Jesw 
vidual  author,  and  even  Aose  found  in  any  single  demands  attention  first,  if  not  as  a  standard  for 
work  of  any  author,  and  such  contributions  to  the  rest  or  as  of  superior  authoritativeness,  aa 
Bibhail  theology  have  often  proved  exceedingly  ^^  ^^y  ^j,  p^j^^  ;„  time  to  the  other  New  Testa- 
valuable;  but  the  hisioric_  unity_  of  the  New  n,^nt  teachings  and  as  presupposed  by  them. 
Testament  renders  it  practically  important  that  -phe  records  of  Christ's  teaching  are  necessarily 
fte  teachings  and  views  of  the  various  New  subdivided  into  the  Synoptic  and  J(*annine  re- 
Testament  authors  should  be  so  presented  and  „,,  -^^^  ^^^nd  group  of  documents  repre- 
compared  as  to  give  but  a  single  impression  of  ^^^^^  j^^  (ype  of  Christian  thought  which  devel- 
the  whole.  oped  ahiong  Christians  of  Hebrew  descent,  and 

Character   and   Relalions.-^'Hevi   Testament  consists  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the 

theology  is  strictly  a  historical  science,  neither  letters  of  Jamea  and  Jude,  the  two  iMters  of 

attacking  nor  defending  the  conceptions  which  Peter    (which,   however,   show   that  there  had 

it  finds,  but  merely  stating,  arranging  and  com-  been    a    development   considerably   beyond    the 

paring  them.     As  a  historical  science  it  is  con-  primitive    conceptions    current    in    the    church), 

oected  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  might  be  and  such  traces  of  apostolic  or  other  early  doc- 

considcred   the  first  volume  of  the   History   of  trine  as  may  be  noted   in   the  (^spels.     In  the 

(Hiristian    Doctrine.      But    it    demands    such    a  Pauline   section  the   Epistles   attributed   to  this 

mastery   of  the   results   of  the   sciences  of   Isa-  Apostle   fall   naturally   into   four  groups,  which 

gogies  and  Exegesis  on  which  it  depends,  that  it  differ  in  theme  and  matter  as  well  as  in  date  and 

b  usually  associated  rather  with  interpretation,  style.     If  any  of  these  letters  should  not  be  held 

of  which   it  mt^t  be  reckoned  the  crown.     It  to  be  Pauline  in  origin,  they  are  yet  so  distinctly 

also  presupposes  and  builds  upon  Old  Testament  in  harmony  with  Paul's  views  that  this  would 

history  and   the  history  of  the  world   in    New  not  change  their  (itace  in  the  general  classifica- 

Testament  times,  and  In  its   turn  it  provides  tion,  while  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  nat- 

moch  material  for  Dogmatics.  ural  pendant  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  fourth. 
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group  of  New  Testament  writhiKs  consUta  of  teachuig  of  Jesus  which  the  Sj^noptists  record 
the  books  attributed  to  the  Apostle  John,  con-  relates  to  God.  This  leaching  is  almost  never 
aisting  oi  his  letters,  of  so  much  of  the  Fourth  metaphysical,  only  religious  and  practical.  The 
Gospel  as  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  chief  thought  in  it  is  God's  love.  This  lovr, 
the  Revelation.  which,  exceeds  that  of  any  earthly  father  for  his 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. —  In  the  Synoijtic  re-  child,  is  shown  in  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the 
ports  Jesus  begain  his  teaching  by  echoiiiK  the  evil  and  the  good  alike  and  the  coming  of  the 
proclamation  of  his  forerunner,  John  the  Uap-  rain  on  both  just  and  unjust,  and  va  care  for 
tiet ;  'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  While  sparrows,  ravens  and  lilies,  and  finds  its  crown 
from  the  beginning  of  this  preaching  he  seems  of  perfectness  in  kindness  to  the  unworthy.  The 
to  have  recognized  that  he  himself  was  to  be  climax  of  this  teaching  appears  in  the  parables 
the  head  of  &c  promised  kingdom,  yet  his  own  about  rescue  of  the  lost,  m  the  third  ot  whicfa, 
conception  of  the  character  and  work  of  the  usually  called  the  "Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son," 
Messiah  was  so  different  from  the  popular  con-  this  tender  love  of  God  is  so  winningly  presented 
ception,  so  much  loftier  and  purer,  that  he  could  that  it  has  given  a  very  common  name  for  the 
not  present  himself  at  once  and  unreservedly  love  of  God,  so  that  all  Christ's  teaching  is 
as  the  Coming  King,  for,  had  he  immediately  said  by  many  to  be  dominated  hjr  the  thought 
and  unmistakably  advanced  his  claim,  political  of  God's  "Fatherhood,"  a  view  which  should  be 
enthusiasm  would  have  forestalled  religious  so  held  as  to  include  the  Other  conceptions 
faith,  and  even  on  the  part  of  true  followers  of  Jesus  as  to  God's  special  relation  of  father- 
earthly  ideals,  expectations  and  plans  would  have  hood  to  believers,  and  his  unique  fatherhood  to 
obscured   and   neutralized   heavenly,   as,   indeed,  Christ  himself. 

to  some  extent  actually  occurred  in  spite  of  cau-         Johannine  Teaching  of  /mm.— In  the  Gospel 

tion  and  reserve.    The  name  kingdom  of  heaven  of    John    the    teaching    of   Jesus    is   jircsented 

or     of     God,     however,      remained     prominent  with  a  superficial  dissbnttarity  at  first  sight  strik- 

throughout    the   teaching   cf   Jesus,   but   in   the  ing,  but  in  essential  consistency  with  the  Synop- 

latter  part  of  it  with  an  altered  meaning.     Con-  tic  reports.    As  the  place  of  the  ministry  reported 

vinced   that  he   had   nothing   to  hope   from   the  is   largely  the  city  of  Jerusalem  instead  of  the 

leaders  of  the  nation  or  the  people  whom  they  open  country  of  Galilee,  as  we  have  often  hostile 

controlled   for   the  kingdom  of  prophecy,  which  Kiarisees   for   interlocutors   instead  of   disciples 

was  intended  to  reach  its  spiritual  ends  through  for  reverent  auditors,  so  of  the  four  chief  ele- 

a    local,    national,    political    organization,    Jesus  ments  of  the   Synoptic   teaching,   the  Kingdom, 

necessarily  substituted   individual   submission  to  Repentance  ai\d  Faith,  his  own  unique  suprem- 

the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  retaining  the  name  acy  and  the  fatherly  Love  of  God,  the  kingdom 

without  the  form,  the  kingdom  which  he  strove  is  scarcely  mentioned,  repentance  is  ignored  and 

to   establish    became    in   his   teaching   universal  faith  given  a  different  aspact,  and  tse  paternal 

and  spiritual.  kindness  of  God  is  much  less  emphasized,  while 

Repentance   and  Failh. —  While  the  state   of  Jesus    insists    even    more    upon    his    own    pre- 

individuals  and  society   which   he   would   estab-  eminence  and  shows  it  in  new  lights, 
lish  thus  took  a  new  form  in  consequence  of  his         Deity  of  CAt-u*.— The  two  foci  of  the  teach- 

rejection  by  his  nation,  the  conditions  of  en-  ing  reported  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are,  as  might 

trance,  as  welt   as  the  ultimate  ends  to  be  at-  be  expected  from  the  author's  own  statement  of 

tained,   remain   unchanged.     The   first   demand  his  purpose  as  stated  at  the  end  of  his  writing, 

upon    each    and    all    is    for    repentance.     As    a  the    deity    of    Christ    and    the    duty    of    Faith, 

morally  transformed  and  thus  fit  nation  should  All  the  discourses  in  the  Go^el  arc  selected  with 

have  met  its  King  come  at  last,  so  only  a  soul  a  view  to  showing  Christ's  self-revelation  to  the 

turned  from  evil  to  good  can  receive  the  spirit-  world  on  the  one  hand  and  to  his  disciples   on 

nal  blessings  which  Jesus  bestows.     More   and  the  other.     While   his  Messiahship   is   not   here 

more  clearh'  as  antagonism  gave  renewed  op-  emphasized,  there  is  presented  instead  a  concep- 

portuntty,  Jesus   denounced   sin   and  demanded  tion  of  a  sonship  based  on  a  unique  unity  with 

from  all  without   exception   penitence   and   ref-  God,  combined  with  hints  of  ore-existence,  sug- 

ormalion,   although    in    serene   consciooness   of  gestions  and  implications  of  divinity  and,  filially. 

smlessness  he  ever  held  himself  apart  from  all  a  welcome  by  Jesus  to  the  assertion  of  his  deity, 
confession  of  any  evil  on  his  own  part  Faith. —  The  proper  relation  on  the  part  of 

The  Suf'fi"''  PI""  of  Chriit.—  V/ith  Tepmt-  his  disciples,  and,  Indeed,  of  all  men,  toward 
ance  as  a  reversal  of  moral  tendency  must  come  this  personality  who  thus  presents  himself  is 
acceptance  of  himself  as  Supreme  Master  and  not  mere  acceptance  of  statements  about  him 
absolute  submission  to  him.  His  demand  for  and  of  truths  relating  to  him,  but  further  spirit- 
self-denial  is  a  demand  for  complete  self-abju-  ual  union  with  him  by  entering  into  rel.iltons 
ration ;  his  invitation,  "Come  unto  He."  is  not  to  him.  appropriation,  in  a  word, 
only  an  invitation,  but  no  less  the  presentation  Juiaie  Teaching.— Ti\e  earliest  Apostolic 
of  himself  to  the  world  as  the  one  fountain  of  teaching  and  the  type  of  doctrine  which  seoms 
spiritual  blessing;  to  receiTC  faim  he  says  is  long  to  have  prevailed  amotiR  tlw  chirrches  which 
to  receive  God  himself,  and  personal  serrice  K>  were  of  Jndaic  origin  artd  cast,  whs  only  to  a 
him  is  regarded  as  proof  of  sins  forgiven;  dc-  very  slight  degree  dogmatic,  and  brought  no  en- 
votion  beyond  all  other  loves  is  required,  and  larged  or  corrected  doctrines  touching  the  nature 
so  absolutely  supreme  is  the  relation  of  the>EOul  of  God  or  the  character  of  men.  Indeed,  no 
to  him  that  on  confesiion  or  denial  of  him  he  New  Testament  authors  ever  approach  these 
makes  the  issnes  of  the  future  life  to  hinge,  themes  as  if  intending  to  commmiicate  fresh 
This  relation  is  made  still  more  significant  by  truth,  bm  rather  to  confirm  and  apply  truth 
the  few  bnt  clear  and  emphatic  teachings  as  to  already  commonly  apprdieuded.  The  chief 
his  death,  by  virtue  of  which  as  a  ransom  Balra-  thought  of  the  i»4mitive  chnrch  was  the  place 
tion  would  be  rendered  possible  for  men.  and  rank  of  Jeans,  and  here  even  the  earliest 

God't    Love.—  tht.    fourth    element    in    the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  is  developed  ia  nuny 
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R^ccts  btfond  that  of  Jesna  himself,  a  feet  condittoaed  on  faith  alone,  that  is,  that  ulvatkn 
wfaicb  a  not  suTpriaing  when  it  is  remembarcd  does  not  primsrily  depend  on  the  beha-vior  of 
on  the  mc  hand  that  we  cannot  ri^ttully  sup-  a  man,  but  on  his  acceptance  of  God's  gracioua 
poae  that  he  exhatuted  the  content*  of  his  con-  gift,  but  while  faith  alone  is  the  oondition  of  en- 
idoiisnesB  in  even  his  frankest  disclosures  to  trance  on  the  Christian's  state,  yet  the  Christiaa 
his  disdplca,  and  oa  the  other  hand  he  himself  Lifa  in  its  ideal  involves  nothing  less  than  the 
promised  that  thg  gnidance  of  the  Spirit  whom  perfect  performance  of  every  duty,  and  this  ideal 
he  would  send  from  God  would  result  in  Itxger  is  practically  attained  only  by  the  aid  and  power 
knowledge  than  his  own  instructions  had  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  regards  as  possess- 
brought  White  the  name  of  the  kingdom  is  ing  personal,  divine  attributes,  who  is  imparted 
dropped  at  once  and  permanently  out  of  use,  to  every  believer  and  permanently  dwells  in  him. 
at  the  same  time  the  Messiahship  of  Jeaus  is  Teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.— Tbc 
userted,  and  it  b  insisted  upon  that  by  his  letter  to  the  Hebrews  makes  no  contribution  of 
MitiBig  forth  from  the  tomb  re-embodied,  which  special  novelty  to  the  theology  of  the  New  Tesia- 
was  the  resurrection  to  which  his  Apostles  testi-  men!  While  aomewhat  imlike  the  thought  of 
fied,  his  Messiahship  and  Lordship  were  fully  Paul  in  that  it  presents  the  Mosaic  system  as 
oonfimied.  White  it  was  constantly  recognited  helpfully  preparatory  to  Christianity  which 
ih»t  Jesus  was  no  less  man  than  other  men.  he  supersedes  it,  the  views  which  it  presents  of  the 
WW  regarded  as  distinguiBbed  from  other  men,  transcendent  tank  and  sacriticial  death  of  Christ 
DOI  only  by  his  character  of  umciue  holiness,  are  in  fullest  harmony  with  Paul's.  That  Christ 
but  also  by  hts  Messianic  rank  which  gave  him  jg  a  «high  priest,"  that  is,  a  representative  of 
universal  sovereignty  and  Lordship,  and.  further,  men  before  God,  and  that  faith  is  an  unyielding 
he  WIS  given  the  title  Lord,  which  had  been  a  grasp  on  the  invisible,  are  thoughts  which  are 
fsmilar  substitute  for  the  most  sacred  of  all  peculiar  to  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 
Iht  divine  names.  Theological  discussions  as  to  Jokannine  Teaching.—  The  teachings  of  John 
die  nature,  basts  and  conditions  of  salvation  ate  relate  themselves  proportionally  more  to  God 
not  10  be  expected  m  such  documents  as  r^re-  himself  than  those  of  any  other  New  Testament 
sent  Judaic  Chnsuanity,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  teacher,  but  his  conceptions  of  the  deity,  like 
was  thought  of  as  release  alike  from  the  conse-  theirs,  are  mainly  dynamic  and  ethical,  rather- 
queneea  and  the  power  of  sin,  provided,  espc-  than  metaphysical.  His  thought  seems  to  sun 
ciallj  in  the  former  aspect,  by  the  death  of  jtself  up  in  three  words,  life,  light  and  love, 
Christ,  and  to  be  obtained  by  repenUncc.  which  suggest  that  God  is  the  constant  source 
PflniiM*  Teaching.—  The  teachmgs  of  Paul  of  all  power  and  joy ;  that  he  is  spotlessly  ho^ 
«re  much  fuller  thsm  those  ot  the  other  Apostles,  and  tends  unceasingly  to  manifest  himself  as  such 
and  in  maay  places,  owing  to  the  doctrinal  con-  in  and  to  his  universe,  and  that  his  most  central, 
troversies  which  evoked  them,  they  approach  essential  and  characteristic  attribute  is  kmdnest 
soDKwbat  ck>sely  to  dogmatic  form,  while  such  and  beneficence,  unceasing  and  all-embracing, 
was  the  diversity  of  the  occasions  out  of  which  In  the  teaching  of  John  the  eternal  Li^os,  or 
die  letters  arose  and  of  the  situations  of  their  expression  of  God.  became  incarnate  in  Jesus, 
firat  readers,  that  they  cover  nearly  the  whole  and  thus  presents  God  to  men;  and  in  turn  by 
field  of  Christian  thought.  Paul's  conceptions  of  his  death  he  became  the  "propitiation*  in  virtue 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  of  his  sov-  of  whidi  forgiveness  is  promised  on  condition 
weignty  and  his  love  and  of  the  ruined  condi-  of  penitence  and  confession.  The  privilege  and 
tion  of  sinful  men,  while  freijuently  brought  out  duty  of  Christians  is  fellowship  with  God,  that 
wiih  great  distinctness,  were  in  no  sense  peculiar  jj,  by  refraining  from  all  sin  to  share  his  spot- 
to  himself.    His  special  topics  are,  besides  the  less  holiness. 

tank  of  Christ,  his  saving  work,  the  duty  of  man         Bibliography.— \AtMty,  W.  F..  'The  Theol- 

ui  relatiMi  to  it,  and  the  activity  of  the  Holy  ogy  of  the  New  Testament> ;   Beyschlag.   W, 

spirit  m  completing  it.     While  Paul  miphes  a  (New  Testament  Theology' ;  Bovon,  J.,   'The- 

Stnerai  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teachmgs  of  lojrie  du  Nouveau  Testament' ;  Eitea,  D.  F„  'An 

/esus,  he  kicked   to  Christ  as  far   transcending  Outline  of  New  Testament   Theok)gy> ;    Gould. 

in  nature  and  rank  what  might  be  inferred  from  E,  P.,  'The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 

these  facts.    In  Pauls  mind  the  unique  faa  of  ment> ;  Holtitiiann.  H.  J.,  'Lehrhueh  der  neu- 

«e  resurrection  of  Jesus  at  once  certified  to  testamentlichen  Theologie' ;  Stevens,  G.  B.,  'The 

Bis  unique  nature    and    relation    to    God    and  Theology  of  the  New  Testament' ;  Weiss,  B., 

Iwum  to  him  the  way  to  supreme  exalution  <Biblica1  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.* 
Md  universal   dommion    which    would   become  ^  P  ^ 

«n'h      M*''v"   •«   should   mum    in    glory   to  p^^^^^^^    „f    jv™    Testament    Interpretation, 
^vit,-  ";=/*"■"/?   'K^'T"   "^^"«=   '"   '"^  Haniiltok    Theological    Seminary.'^  Colgali 

scuvities  before  his  birth  of  a  woman  he  ere-  rj_i,„_-,„  ■>■  s 

sted  the  universe  and  continues  to  uphold  it.  and  „^'^^- ,  „„,.-«. 

to  him  worship  is  rightfully  paid.    The  life  and  „    New   Theology,    or    New   IMmmty,   The. 

«peoally  the  death  of  Jesus  were  a  part  of  the  ^ee    Edwards,    Jonathan  ;    PRESByTERiANisu ; 

•livint  plan  for  the  rescue  of  men"  from  the  New  England  Thhoi«:y. 
^  into  which  their  sin  had   brought  them.  New-Thou|^t    is   an    idealistic    or   meU- 

^  death  of  Christ  was   clearly   set   forth   by  physical   movement   in   this   country.      It   began 

iW    **  provided  in  the  love  of  God  as  a  basis  about  20  years  ago.     It  is  a  direct  successor  of 

™<uspenubly  prerequisite  for  the  favorable  treat-  New    England    transcendentalism,    but   is    much 

Iri,*^''^  he  gives  to  every  penitent:  the  blood  more  practical  and  democratic    The  older  ideal- 

^^rist  was  to  Paul  the  ransom  and  propi-  isms  were  seclusive,  but  this  one  is  preached  and 

~™'>  by  virtue  of  whidi   redemption   and   re-  practised    on    the    highroads    and    carried    into 

v??*'{»tion   are    secured    for    men.     Paul    was  the   minutie   of   daily   hfe,   often   assuming   the 

^^T    controversy    to    insist    with    peculiar  forms  of  religion  and  philosophy.     11  boasts  of 

^"•^  that  Divine  forgiveness   and   favor  are  being  the  greatest  healer  the  world  has  yet  seen 
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and  Bcoras  the  idea  of  being  mere  speculation,  things  are  illnsoty,  prodticta  of  "the  mortal 
It  is  claimed  that  New-Thought  will  not  create  mind,"  but  New-Tbousbt  asserts  the  reality  of 
any  new  religion  or  creed  and  that  it  will  not  the  world  and  considers  it  an  expression  of 
formulate  an^  new  system  of  metaphysics.  As  God,  the  two  being  related  as  cause  and  effect. 
regards  religions,  it  is  said  by  the  representatives  The  central  doctrmes  of  New- Thought  lie  in 
of  New-Thought,  that  they  are  not  desirable,  psychology.  They  consist  in  asserting  the  sn- 
becausc  they  are  based  on  will,  not  on  thought,  premacy  of  mind  over  all  other  energies  and  in 
and  because  they  demand  obedience.  As  regards  identifying  it  with  the  perennial  stream  of  en- 
metaphysics,  no  system  is  wanted,  because  life  ergy  whi^  permeates  existence  at  large.  Onr 
and  thought  cannot  be  confined  in  a  system,  mind  is  identical  with  the  supreme  mind,  it 
The  world  needs  illumination  and  freedom,  not  malces  us  what  we  are  and  creates  our  conditions 
limitation.  and  environment;  by  inherent  love  it  overcomes 

The  first  apostles  of  New-Thought  were  P.  all  hatred,  malice  and  sickness ;  by  inherent  law 

P.  Quimby  of  Portland,  Maine, Dr.  W.  F.  Evans,  it  establishes  itself  as  the  worlds  law  and  by 

and  their  immediate  disciples.    The  first  preached  inherent   order   it    rules   everywhere.      It   keeps 

it  orally,  the  other  by  the  pen.     None  of  these,  itself  alive  in  love,  law,  and  order  by  constant 

however,  are  its  parents  in  any  sense,  nor  are  aflirmation  of  itself:  •!  am,  that  I  am!*     In 

they   qtK>ted  as  authorities   by   any   preaent>day  ethics,  the  New~Thought  is  of  a  decided  optimis- 

followers    or   teachers.       New- Thought    is    the  tic  tendency.    Its  programme  is  the  Emersonian 

modem  expression  of  an  inherent  self-afhrniation  'don't  bark  against  the  bad,  but  chant  the  hean- 

oi  the  soul   as   old   aj   the   soul   itself.      New-  ties  of  the  good."     Evil  is  not  real,  but  only  an 

Thought  self-affirmation  is  intensely  individual-  imperfection  which  illumination  dissolves.    New- 

istic  and  has  fotmd  its  philosophy  in  Emerson's  Thought  is  not  iconoclastic,  but  fulfils  the  ends 

•Self-reliance.'    In  the  Emersonian  extreme  and  of  creation  in  "peace  and  good  will.*    If  others 

in  Tennyson's  do  not   know    Reality   and    only   worship    "an 

Self-rcrerence,  •elt-knoirledcc,  •df-eoottol.  unknown    God,"    New-Thought   people   do   not 

Thai  tkrcc  alone  lead  life  to  Bovereitn  fO'^tt,  think  it  right  to  Use  violence  or  even  persuasion; 

—  cE»o»«.  growth  and  experience  will  bring  truth. 
may     be     found     its     First     Prindplea.     New-  New-Thought  is  intensely  practical.     It  pro- 

Thourfit  people,  however,  identify  the  self  with  fesses  to  heal  sickness  and  to  remove  the  sting 

the  •Oversoui"  and  commonly  prefer  to  quote  of  death.     Sickness  is  error  and  is  cured  1^ 

the  Biblical  '/  am  (that  I  am)"  as  their  motto  right   and    wholesome  thinking,    and    death   is 

and  foundation.    The  revealed  secrets  of  the  "I  but   a   transition,   a   ■passing  oot»   into  another 

am"   are  to   be   read   upon   every  page   of  their  condition.      If   we    always    stood    fest    In    right 

hundred    and    one    serial    publications.      These  thinking  we  should  never  die,  but  simply  trans- 

•revelations*    resound    with    mystic   refrains    of  form  ourselves, 

the  Oriental  tal  twant  asi,  "That   (namely  the         New-Thought  <^ircles  of  healing*  are  very 

'Universal  Self)  art  Thou!»  and  they  run  into  common.    They  are  found  in  every  State  in  the 

the  high  notes  of  Promethean  self-deification  and  Union,  and  in  most  cities  followers  of  the  cult 

rebellion.     "The  Song  of  the  Soul  Victorious*  can  be  found.    It  is  estimated  they  exist  by  the 

is  of  freedom,  of  our  being  centres ;  of  concen-  tnillior.     The  cult  and  its  teachings  have  spread 

tration  and  self-assertion,  human  divinity,  ideal  to   Canada,   England,   and   many  places  on   the 

suggestion,  the  souls'  prerogative  to  rule  and  of  continent,  especially  France  and  Germany,     The 

■vibrations'  which  are  the  redemptive  forces  of  circles     are     not     churches,     but     "bethels"     or 

existence.     In  strong  contrast  and  as  a  jarring  "houses  of  thought*  for  instruction  and  medi- 

note   in  this   solemn   and  hichflowing   song  one  tations.     Services  on  Sunday  usually  begin  with 

reads   immediately  afterward  (hat  the  publisher  the    singing    of    "Omnipresence,    Omnipresence, 

does  healing,  "absent  treatment,  a  specialty,*  at  Omnipresence,   manifest    Thyself   in    me  I*   and 

so  much  or  so  much  per  contract,  if  the  reader  are  followed  hy  a  few  minutes  of  meditation  for 

promptly  forwards  the  money.  the  concentralion  of  mind,  before  the  discourse   ' 

New- Thought  ontology  teaches  "oneness  of  is  given.  Speakers  are  chosen  without  regard 
life,"  that  *all  life  is  one,"  but  the  student  to  creed  or  race,  etc.  Their  main  ijualilieation 
searches  in  vain  for  any  scholastic  definition  of  lies  in  their  experience  of  oneness  with  the 
these  axiomatic  teachings  as  also  for  the  theo-  Great  All.  At  the  circles  rooms  are  set  apart 
logical  dogma  "God  is  omniscient,  omnipotent  for  daily  noon-hour  meditation.  In  the  rooms 
and  omnipresent.*  This  last,  the  omnipresence  are  also  private  classes  for  instruction,  etc.  The 
of  God,  is  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  circles  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  ■-  . 
attributes.  The  bearing  of  these  two  doctrines  but  na 
leave,  however,  no  doubt  about  their  being  in-  are  paid. 
herently  pantheistic  in  character,  and  implying  New-Thought  healers  are  many,  but  New- 
a  pantheism  in  the  direction  of  the  Hegelian  Thought  teachers  are  many  more.  Experience 
pan-logism.  To  New-Thought  life,  God  and  has  shown  that  no  man  or  woman  can  heal  for 
all  other  categorical  terms  are  swallowed  up  by  more  than  a  very  limited  period  of  their  lives. 
Mind  or  "the  limitless  self,*  New- Thought  When  they  can  heal  no  more,  they  teach  others 
epistemology  is  in  harmony  therewith :  'all  the  method.  The  methods  of  healing  run  through 
knowledge  is  one.*  it  declares  with  much  force,  thewhole  scale  of  impressing  the  'new"  thought 
but  without  argument,  the  popular  understand-  by  suggestion. hypnotism, faith,  orsimpleratlon- 
ing  being  that  human  knowledge  is  one  with  ality.  Healing  is  done  also  by  "absent  treat- 
divine   knowledge.  ment"  or  telepathy. 

New-Thought     is    often     confounded     with         A  New-Thought  convention  was  held  in  Chi- 
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NEW  ULU  — NEW.  YEAR'S 

1.  The  New- Thought  is  the  new  inierpreta-  shops,  foundry,  furniture  factory,  fruit  canning 
tion  of  universal  and  eternal  Truth,  factory,    cold    storage    works,    carriage    works, 

2.  God  —  Universal  Spirit,  Mind,  Principle  —  creameries,  shingle  mills,  and  car  shops.  The 
is  omnipresent,   omniscient,   and  omnipotent.  principal  lines  of  shipment  are  fresh  and  canned 

3.  Man  is  the  individual  expression  of  God,  salmon,  lumber,  rolled  oats,  grain,  poultry  and 
possessing  inherently  and  capable  of  manifesting  general  supplies.  Steamers  run  up  the  river 
all  the  aspects  of  God.  about  50  miles  several  times  a  week,  and  daily 

4.  Man  unfolda  to  a  continuously  expanding  down  the  river  to  Ladner  and  Steveston,  and 
consciousness  and  manifestation  of  these  aspects,  to  Victoria  three  times  a  week.  There  is  deep 
through  right  thinking  and  right  living.  water  all  the  way  and  large  ships  are  loaded  at 

5.  The  consciousness  of  harmony  is  Heaven,  the  mills  with  lumber  for  all  parts  of  the  world, 
here  and  now ;  in  the  realization  of  which  abide  The  exports  of  New  Westminster  in  1905  were 
peace  of  mind  and  health  of  body.  $2.753.7I3t   the   imports   $858,596,   and   the   total 

6.  The   essentials   of   the   New- Thought   are  customs   revenue  $165,231. 

si«8<sted  by  the   words  —  Unity,  Co-operation,  Inttiluiions,    Buildings,    etc. —  The    debt    of 

Freedom,  Brotherhood,  and  Individuality.  the   city  is  $i,o87.oo(^   of   which   over  one  half 

C.  H.  A.  BjERRiGAABD,  was  incurred   in  the  construction  of  the  water- 


Librarian  Neva  York  Public  Library.  works   system.     This    system    supplie: 

with  water  from  a  mountain  lake   (Coquitlam) 

N«w     Ulm,     Mmn.,     city,     county-seat     of  14  miles  distant,  by  a  steel  main,  and  the  wa^r 

Brown  County ;  on  the  Minnesota  River,  and  on  is   equal   to   any  in   the  world.     The   gross   city 

the  Minneapolis  &  St.  L.  and  the  Chicago  &  assessment  for  1905  was  $4321,630,  and  the  net 

N.   W.   R.R.'s;  about  80  miles  in   direct  line  taxable    assessment    was    $3,402,260.    The    rate 

west  by  south  of  Saint  Paul,  and  25  miles  west  of   taxation    was    25    mills.    The    city   has    13 

by  north  of  Mankalo.     It  was  settled  in  1857  by  churches,    2    colleges,    4   public    atnl    2    private 

a  German  Land  Company,  incorporated  in  1870,  schools,   i   high   school,  2  hospitals,   i  provincial 

and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1876,     It  was  the  scene  gfaol,    i    penitentiary,    I   asylum    for   the   insane, 

of  an  Indian  massacre  in  1863.    It  is  in  a  pro-  3  hanks.    It  owns  the  electric  light  and  water 

ductive  agricultural   region  in    which  there   is  systems  and  also  contains  the  county  buildings 

considerable  attention  given  to  stock-raising.    Its  and  the  Supreme  Court  offices, 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  flour  mills,         History,    Fopulation,    etc. —  The    city    was 

breweries,  cigar  factories,  a  creamery,  a  cooper-  founded    in     1859    by    Colonel    Moody,    of    the 

age,  machine-shops,  a  pottery,  brick  and  lumber  Royal    Engineers,   when    the   colony   of    British 

yards,    and    grain    elevators.     The    mills    have  Columbia   was   established,  and  was   selected  as 

about  175  employees;  the  cigar  factories,  about  the   first   capital   of   the   colony,   with   the   early 

70 ;  the  breweries,  75 ;   and  the  brick  yards,  50,  designation  of  Queenborough.     In  i860  munici- 

It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  farm  products  and  pal  government  was  established.    In  1873  New 

live-stock.    There  are  five  churches,  and  the  edu-  Westminster   was    incorporated    as    a    city.    A 

cationat     institutions    are    public    and    parish  serious  drawback  was  the  great  fire  in  Septem- 

schools.     Dr.     Martin     Luther     College,     Saint  ber    1898,   which  destroyed  the  whole  business 

Michael's  Academy,  a  public  school  library,  and  portion  of  the  city,  and  a  considerable  portion 

the  Tumverein  Library.     The  three  banks  have  of  the  residential  section,   with  a  loss  of  some 

a  combined  capital  of  |i70,ooo,  and  the  annual  $3,000,000.    The  population  is  estimated  (1906) 

business  is  about  $15,000,000.     The  government,  at  S/XO. 

under  a  revised  charter  of  iSgi,  is  vested   in  a  J.  Castell  Hopkins, 

mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council.  Editor   of   'The    Canadian   Annual   Review   of 
The  electric -light  plant  and  the  waterworks  are        Public  Affairs.' 

«.»  Pop.  (.„„,  5,64a  fc.L*™'"V'd°rs.Tr»"r,o?xt 

PAiJZ  ty^^^^i  >  change    greetings    and     make    presents.      New 

Editor  'loumal.'  year's  under  the  Oesars  was  a  great  source  of 

N«w  Westniiiister,  Canada,  city  in  the  Pffi*  to  the  emperor  and  quite  burdensome  to 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  situated  on  the  his  subjects.  The  church  at  first  prohibited 
north  bank  of  the  Fraser  River  about  16  miles  Christians  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it, 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  on  the  h"!  at  last  made  the  day  a  Christian  festival 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Before  1752  the  year  began  on  25  March.  The 
Great  Northern  Railway  of  which  it  is  the  change  m  the  calendar  was  made  in  that  year 
northern  terminus;  12  miles  from  Vancouver,  for  Great  Britain  by  an  act  of  parliament.  In 
and  75  miles  from  Victoria  on  the  Island  of  Persia  the  year  is  supposed  to  begin  on  21 
Vancouver.  It  is  connected  with  Vancouver  by  March,  and  the  day  is  one  of  universal  rejoie- 
an  electric  railway.  The  climate  is  mild  and  ihg.  In  Japan  the  new  year  is  a  season  of 
pleasant  The  Fraser  River  Bridge,  connect-  much  festivity  and  innocent  mirth.  Every  por- 
ing the  city  with  United  Slates  lines  by  way  tal  is  decorated,  and  each  object  of  which  the 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  with  the  decoration  is  composed  has  a  symbollic  mean- 
south  bank  of  the  Fraser  and  its  farming,  ing.  The  usual  form  of  the  decoration  is  a 
poultry-raisii^,  fruit  and  vegetable  interests,  green  arch.  Among  the  Chinese  the  day  is  the 
was  opened  in  July,   1904.     It  cost  $1,000,000.  greatest  festival  of  the  year,  and   in   France  it 

Industries     and     Butiness     Interests.— T^c  is   observed   more    than   Christmas.     A   custom 

chief  industries  are  lumbering,  the  salmon  fish-  similar  to  that  of  making  New  Year's  calls  it 

eries    and    their    44    canneries    up    the    Fraser,  the  sending  of  cards  to  one's  friends  on  the  dajv 

oatmeal  and  woolen  mills,  machine  and  boiler  In  this  way  one  can  keep   up  acquaintance! 
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that  might  otherwise  die  out  merely  from  lack  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  Long  Island,  is  water, 

of  time  for  great  sociability.    After  the  restora-  The  chief  inlet  is  New  York  Bay.    L«ng  Island, 

tion  of  the  Bourbons  it  became  fashionable  in  southeast  of  the  mainland  of  the  State,  is  sep- 

Faris  to  send  bonbons  on  New  Year's  day,  and  arated  from  Connecticut  by  Long  Island  Sound; 

in  i832  a  thousand  tons  of  them  were  sold,  in  southeast  of  the  mainland  of  the  State,  is  sep- 

the  two  days  preceding  the  festival.  arated  from  New  Jersey  by  Staten  Island  Sound, 

The  day  was  more  or  less  observed  among  Arthur    Kill,    and    Newark    Bay.    Both    these 

the  American  Indian  tribes.     The  Moqui  cele-  islands   have   inlets   along   the  coast,   some    of 

bration,  called  So-yal-u-na,  is  largely  a  presen-  which  are  good  harbors.     Along  the  shores   of 

tation  of  a  singular  and  elaborate  mythic  drama.  Lake   Champlain  and  Lake  Ontario  there  are  a 

divided  into  two  parts,  in  which  offerings  are  number  of  small  inlets.    In  the  Saint  Lawrence 

made   to   effigies   of    Che   great  plume   headed  River,  where  it  leaves  Lake  Ontario,  are  nu- 

seipent,   the  enemy  of  the  sun,   followed   by   a  merous  islands,  many  of  them  well  wooded  and 

sun  dance,  in  which  the   conflict  between   the  beautiful    The  group  is  called  "The  Thousand 

sun  and  the  inferior  hostile  gods  is  admirably  Islands."    These    islands   are    favorite    summer 

portrayed    by    Moqui    men    perstxiifying    the  resorts.    Long  Island  on  the  south  is  a  part  of 

various  deities.  the  coastal  plain;  the  greater  part  low;  the  high- 

In  the  United  States  it  has  always  been  the  est  elevation  is  ^82  feet.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
custom  of  the  Presidents  to  receive  on  New  State  is  mounlainous,  the  ranges  extending  gen- 
Year's  day.    In  1790,  when  New  York  was  the  erally    northeast    and    southwest.    The    central 

I  of  government,   Washington  held  a   recep-  and   western  parts   of  the   State  are   rolling  < 


tion  between  the  hours  of  12  and  3  and  was  vis-  level  land.  The  mountains  belong  to  the  Anpa- 
ited  by  all  the  home  and  foreign  dignitaries,  lichian  system.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
He  expressed  the  hope  on  that  occasion  that  State  are  the  Adirondacks,  Mount  Marcy,  the 
whatever  chance  might  take  place  in  the  man-  highest  elevation  in  the  State,  5J44  feet,  is  a 
ners  and  customs  of  the  city  the  observance  of  peak  of  the  Adirondacks.  There  are  several 
New  Year's  day  might  never  be  g^ven  up.  In  peaks  from  afloo  to  4<ooo  feet.  These  mouotains 
New  York  and  other  cities  thereare  services  in  are  covered  with  forests,  largely  pine.  The 
many  churches  and  receptions  in  many  clubs  Adirondacks  extend  along  I^ke  Champlain 
and  drawing  rooms.  The  formal  custom  of  re-  south  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  lu>d  west 
ceiving  New  Year's  calls  has  nearly  become  nearly  to  Lake  Ontarki.  They  are  noted  sum- 
obsolete  in  our  larger  cities,  it  having  been  nier  and  health  resorts;  more  people  visit  the 
superseded  by  the  regular  afternoon  and  in-  Adirondacks  annually  for  health  or  pleasure 
formal  evening  receptions,  to  which  gentlemen  than  any  other  outmg  place  in  the  country, 
take  more  kmdly  than  to  the  old-fashbned  These  mountains  toward  the  south  become 
New  Year's  party.  The  good  old  Knickerbocker  ranges  of  hills  which  slope  to  the  Mohawk  in 
custom  is  still  maintained  by  some  families,  the  east  and  to  the  lake  shore  plain  on  the  west 
Scnne  give  formal  dinners,  and  in  the  country,  Soo^  of  the  Mohawk  Vailey  the  land  again 
carriage  loads  not  infroiuently  go  round  from  rises  to  what  is  known  as  Catskill  Mountains, 
hosuc  to  house  making  merry  calls,  pickmg  Some  of  the  peaks  amid  the  Catskills  are  fullv 
u^  additions  to  the  party  and  finally  ending  3,000  feet  high.  Slide  Mountain,  the  hi^est 
with  supper  at  some  hospitable  house  and  in  an  peak,  is  4,305  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Shawan- 
evening  with  gamei  refreshed  by  apples,  roast  gunk  Mountains,  more  a  plateau,  are  south  of 
chestnuts,  plum  cake  and  sweet  cider.  "The  the  Catskills.  The  highest  part  of  the  plateau 
day  was  not  observed  in  Colonial  times  with  jj  („  (hg  „est  back  from  the  Hudson  from  1,000 
the  formality  whwh  has  marked  its  observa-  to  2fioo  feeL  On  the  southeast  and  north  is  a 
tion  m  later  years.  After  the  Colonies  had  ad-  Hmesto„e  escarpment,  Helderberg  Mounuin, 
justed  busmess  affairs,  to  the  new  date,  the  first  „i,ich  in  some  places  attains  a  height  of  several 
of  January  grew  m  importance  and  in  ctnrse  hundred  feet.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  time  became  a  legal  hohday.    See  Calemda*.  ^^j  p^^ailcl  with  Lake  Ontario  are  two  well 

New  York  (the  'Empire  State*),  a  State  defined  terraces  each  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States;  height  The  Lower  Terrace,  called  Lake  Ridge, 
lying  between  lat.  40*  30'  and  45°  1'  N.  and  extends  from  the  Genesee  River  to  the  Niagara, 
Ion.  71°  so'  and  Tg"  46'  W. ;  bounded  on  and  is  from  three  to  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  Saint  Lawrence  Lake  Ontario.  This  Lake  Ridge  marked  at  one 
River,  and  Canada ;  on  the  east  by  Vermont,  time  the  southern  short  of  Lake  Ontario,  when 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ;  on  the  south  the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  by  way  of  the  Mo- 
by the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn-  hawk  Valley.  The  Upper  Terrace,  called  Moun- 
sylvania;  on  the  west  hy  Pennsylvania,  Lake  tain  Bidge,  is  about  thirty  miles  inland,  and  ex- 
Erie,  and  the  Niagara  Ri\er.  Lake  Ontario  is  lends  east  and  west  almost  parallel  with  Lake 
west  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Stale,  and  New  Ridge.  The  highest  part  of  the  plain  or  plateau 
Jersey  is  west  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  portion  of  the  State  is  in  Otsego  County,  where 
Lake  Champlain  is  on  the  boundary  between  it  attains  the  altitude  of  2,300  feet.  "Rock  City,* 
New  York  and  Vermont.  The  extreme  length  Allegany  County,  upon  a  summit  1,400  feet 
of  the  State  from  north  to  south  is  312  miles;  above  the  surrounding  valleys,  consists  of  a 
and  from  east  to  west  326  miles,  or  41a  miles  tract  of  40  acres  covered  with  rocks  broken  into 
including  Long  Island.  The  area  is  49,170  layers  forming  streets  and  alleys, 
square  miles,  of  which  1,550  square  miles  are  Hydrography. —The  waters  of  all  the  river* 
water  surface.  The  Slate  contains  30,4^6,800  of  the  Stale  finally  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
acres  of  land,  of  which  22,648,109  are  in  farms.  They  reach  the  ocean  by  way  of  ihe  Saint  Law- 
It  ranks  in  size  the  26lh  among  the  States  of  the  rence,  Hudson,  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  and 
Union.  Mississippi   rivers.       The   great   valleys   of  the 

Topography.—Ahoat  one  hall  the  boundary  State  are    the   Hudson   and    Mohawk   valley^ 
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which  divide  the  StUe  into  throe  sedioos,  one  Warren  County,  50  feet;  Higb  Falls,  in  the 
east  of  the  Hadacm  and  sonth  of  Lake  Chan>-  Hudson,  Warren  County,  60  feet;  High  Falls, 
plain,  one  in  the  northern  part  ot  the  State,  al-  Ulster  County,  so  feet;  tbe  Ausable  Falls,  in 
modt  anrronntled  by  water;  Lake  Cbamplain  Wilmington,  Eseea  Connty,  100  f«et;  Enfield 
and  the  Hadson  on  the  east^  the  Mohawk  and  Falls,  Too^kins  County,  conasting  of  a  series 
Osw^o  rivers  on  the  south  and  southwest,  and  of  cascades  with  a  total  fall  of  230  feet;  Butter- 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  on  miilc  Falls,  Genesee  County,  90  feet ;  and  the 
the  west  and  north.  The  remaining  section  em-  falls  in  Fall  Creek,  Tompkins  County,  consisting 
braces  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  of  five  falls  with  a  total  descent  of  over  500  feet 
The  main  stream  lying  wholly  within  the  State  in  a  mile.  In  East  Canada  Creek,  about  two 
IS  the  Hudson  River  (q.v.),  which  with  its  tnb-  and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  series  of 
nUnes,  the  Urgest  being  the  Mohawk  (q.v),  cascades  and  rapids  having  a  total  fall  ot  n 
has  been  a  great  aid  in  the  development  of  the  fed  in  80  rods.  Upon  Stone  Bridge  Creek, 
eonrunerce  of  the  State.  Through  the  Mohawk  Warren  County,  is  a  natural  bridge  40  leet  high. 
Valley  the  Ene  Canal  Mtends,  and  beyond  to  the  go  rods  broad,  and  247  feet  long.  Dover  StOM 
Great  Lakes  thus  making  a  continuous  water-  Church,  Dutchess  County,  is  a  ravine  25  feet 
way  from  the  ocean  north  to  the  Mohawk  and  ^i^^  ^t  the  bottom,  one  to  three  feet  wide  at  the 
!I^%  *u*^.  ^."^""j  ■  ^^  ■  ^Va  top.  ^t"*"!  40  feet  long,  and  40  to  50  feet  high, 
part  of  the  State.is  drained  by  rivers  which  flow  Near  Kyserike,  Ulster  County;  is  a  cave  which 
riT^  wLt  ^^^l^^'J^aJ^^  p'^n n.f.'if  ^'  ^^  "'P'^'^d  one  and  one  haW  mUes  f™m 
**.  .^^i^  Osw^lch«,  Grasse,  Racquett^  ^^  entrance.  On  Black  River,  at  Lyons  Falls, 
Saint  Regis,  and  Salmon.  The  Saranac  enters  „„  ,1,.  at):^.,__j  d  "'"•'■  "'-.'-'jy"^  lana, 
the  Saint  tawrenc*  through  Lake  Champlain,  rln.  ,?  ?i,"«r^'"  V  ^''.'"  9"???*^ 
and  the  Genesee  and  Oswelo  through  Lake*^  On-  fe'^  ""=  *«  -Cratean  Lakes'  and  "Green 
tario.  The  Susquehanna  has  its  head  waters  in  ""'=s-  „  ,  „  .  ,  ■  ,  , 
Otsego  County,  and  the  source  of  the  Delaware  ,.  GMtogy.— Nearly  aU  the  ^logical  forma- 
is  southeast  of  Otsego  Lake.  The  Ailegheny  \'°'^  »"  ptfmt  in  New  York.  The  Archsean 
River,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Sute,  enters  "  represented  m  the  Adirondaeks  and  the  High- 
the  Mississippi  through  the  Ohio  River.  There  '^'"1=  °*  the  Hudson,  by  gneisses,  granites,  an- 
are  a  nnmber  of  falls  and  picturesque  gorges  in  ?™^  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Pots- 
the  Genesee  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  points  dani  sandsttme  of  a  kind  which  denotes  existence 
where  the  stream  breaks  through  the  terraces.  '"  "^  Cambrian  age,  la  on  the  northeast  and 
In  the  Adirondack  region  there  are  a  nnmber  of  w^*  o'  '"'  Archaan  area  of  the  north.  The 
Beautiful  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  remark-  ^°^^^  Cambrian  rock  shows  in  a  narrow  strip 
ably  dear.  Lake  George  (q.v.),  on  the  south  extendmg  south  from  the  head  of  Lake  Cham- 
slope  of  the  mountains,  is  famous  for  its  scenery  P'^in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George.  The 
and  the  points  of  historic  interest  surrounding  paleozoic  constitutes  four  fifths  of  the  State  and 
it.  Lake  Champlain  (q.v.),  on  the  eastern  "s  represented  by  schists,  slates,  metamorphosed 
boundary,  together  with  Lake  George,  belong  to  rocks  in  the  east  and  by  massive  and  hard  sand- 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  basin.  In  the  central  stones  in  the  Catskills.  The  paUeozoic  is  repre- 
part  of  the  State  are  a  number  of  lakes,  long  sented  by  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
and  narrow,  which  are  called  the  Finger  Lakes,  periods.  The  Adirondaeks,  Highlands  and  lands 
The  largest  are  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  about  40  west  were  above  sea-level  in  the  Silurian 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  miles  wide,  period,  but  the  area  of  the  State  west  of  this 
Oneida  (q.v.)  Lake  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  uplift  remained  submerged  until  the  Devonian 
Lake  Chautauqua,  in  the  western  part  of  the  period.  The  Triassic  and  Jurassic  are  r^re- 
State,  1,212  feet  above  sea-level,  is  the  highest  sented  by  Newark  sandstones  and  shales,  in 
navigable  body  of  water  east  of  the  Rocky  Rockland  County;  and  the  Pleistocene,  by  glacial 
Mountains.  The  waters  of  this  lake  enter  the  drift,  and  lacustrinea  and  estaurine  clays  cover  a 
Mississippi  although  it  is  only  nine  miles  from  great  part  of  tbe  State.  The  Pleistocene  ice- 
Lake  Erie.  The  most  noted  waterfalls  and  nat-  sheet  covered  the  entire  State  and  accounts  for 
Ural  curiosities  in  the  State  are  Niagara  Falls,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  topography, 
in  Niagara  River,  2,900  feet  wide  and  160  feet  Mineralogy.^^The.  latest  available  report 
high;  Portage  Falls,  in  Genesee  River,  consist-  gives  as  the  principal  mineral  productions  for 
ing  of  two  falls,  of  70  feet  and  no  feet^  and  a  the  year;  salt,  9.076,743  barrels,  valued  at 
series  of  rapids  150  feet;  Genesee  Falls,  m  Gen-  $2,136,738;  gypsum,  58,890  short  tons,  valued  at 
csee  River,  at  and  below  Rochester,  consisting  ^gg^ojS;  petroleum,  1,320,909  barrels,  valued 
of  three  falls,  of  96  feet,  25  feet  and  84  feet,  at $i,;^926;fibrous talc, 63,sooshort tons, valued 
within  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles ;  Tren-  at  $499,500;  metallic  paint,  £,500  short  tons,  val- 
ton  Falls,  in  West  Canada  Creek,  Herlfimer  ucd  at  $26,900;  mortar  colors,  a jso  short  tons. 
County,  consisting  of  five  cascades  with  a  total  valued  at  $25,050 ;  Portland  cement.  465,832  bar- 
fall  of  200  feet  m  half  a  mile;  Taughannock  rels,  valued  at  $582,290;  rock  cement,  3409,085 
Falls,  in  Tompkins  County,  230  feet ;  Chitlenango  barrels,  valued  at  $2,045451 ;  natural  gas,  valued 
Falls,  in  Chittenargo  Creek.  Madison  County,  at  5363,367;  limestone,  $1,730,161;  marble, 
136  feet;  Lyons  Falls,  in  Black  River,  Lewis  $332,518;  slate,  $62,755;  sandstone,  $1,467496; 
County,  flowing  down  an  inclined  plane  63  feet,  granite,  $446,171;  clay  products,  $7,660,606;  and 
at  an  angle  of  60°;  Kaaterskill  Falls,  Greene  iron,  441485  long  tons.  Coal  does  not  seem  to 
County,  consisting  of  t»-o  falls,  175  feet  and  8j  exist  in  the  State  although  found  in  large  quan- 
feet ;  Baker's  Falls,  Washington  County,  consist-  tities  not  far  south  of  the  boundary.  The  Cats- 
ing  of  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  having  a  kill  and  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Hudson  River 
■total  descent  of  76  feet  in  60  rods;  Cohoes  Falls,  blue  stone,  and  most  of  the  limestone  are  val- 
fn  the  Mohawk,  near  its  mouth,  with  a  total  fall  uable  for  building  stone.  The  greatest  deposits 
including    rapids,    of    103    feet;    Glens    Falls,  of   hematite   and   magnetite  are    found   i"    "'" 
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Adironduk  region.  Rock  salt  is  found  south  of  reached  first  pUce  and  the  farm  products  of 
Lake  Ontario  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw.  The  each  of  three  of  them  were  greater  that  year 
mineral  spriage  exceed  in  value  any  other  State  than  those  of  New  Vork.  As  the  wheat  and 
except  Wisconsin.  The  principal  mineral  and  com  output  of  the  West  has  increased,  the  farm 
medicinal  springs  are  the  salt  springs  of  Onon-  products  and  farm  improvements  of  New  York 
daga  County,  from  which  over  7,oqo,ocx>  bushels  State  have  decreased.  The  average  of  improved 
of  salt  are  annually  received;  Saratoga  Springs;  land  has  decreased  since  i88d,  and  the  nature 
New  Lebanon  and  Stockport,  Columbia  County;  of  the  crops  raised  has  varied.  The  Western 
Massena,  Saint  Lawrence  County;  Richfield,  Ot-  wheat  and  com  in  competition  has  caused  the 
sego  County;  Avon,  Livingston  County;  Clifton,  decrease  of  wheat  and  com  crops  and  an  in- 
Ontario  County;  Sharon,  Schoharie  County;  crease  in  the  hay  acreage.  Corn  for  forage  is 
Chittenango,  Madison  County;  and  Alabama,  increasing.  The  annual  hay  forage  acreage  is 
Genesee  County.  about  half  the  total  crop  acreage  of  the  State. 
Climate. —  Ihe  climate  of  the  State,  as  a  The  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  important 
whole,  is  continental;  but  that  of  Manhattan  farm  crops  in  New  York  State  in  igio  were  as 
Island,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island  is  modi-  follows:  Corn,  acreage,  680,000  acres;  yield 
tied  by  the  ocean.  The  average  maximum  tem-  per  acre,  38.3  bushels;  production,  26,044,000 
perature  for  the  State  is  100°,  and  the  minimum  bushels;  total  farm  value,  $16,408,000.  Winter 
IS  a  little  below  zero.  The  Adirondack  region,  wheat,  acreage,  444,000  acres;  yield  per  acre, 
north  of  the  highest  point,  or  on  the  northern  23.7  bushels;  production,  10,523,000  bushels; 
slope,  is  the  coldest,  haviiw  the  longest  and  most  total  farm  value,  $io,i02/XX>.  Oats,  acreage, 
severe  winters.  The  mean  temperature  for  Jan-  1,338,000  acres;  yield  per  acre,  34.5  bushels;  pro- 
uary  is,  in  the  Adirondacks.  15°;  on  the  coast  ducbon,  46,161,000  bushels;  total  farm  value, 
30°;  in  the  western  part  26°.  The  mean  tem-  $ii),38<j/x)0.  Barley,  acreage,  78,000  acres; 
perature  for  Jiily,  in  the  Adirondacks,  is  64°;  on  yield  per  acre,  28J  bushels;  production,  2,- 
thc  coast  70°,  and  in  the  western  part  72°-  The  Z07.000  bushels;  total  farm  value,  $1,545,000. 
rainfall  is  copious,  averaging  for  the  eastern  Rye,  acreage,  170,000  acres;  yield  per  acre,  i&i 
part  of  the  State  about  50  inches  and  for  the  bushels;  production,  3,111,000  bushels:  total 
western  part  40  inches.  The  State  is  remark-  farm  value,  $2,302,000.  Potatoes,  acreage, 
ably  free  from  malarial  conditions.  The  Adiron-  438,000  acres;  yield  per  acre,  102  bushels;  pro- 
dack  region  is  noted  for  its  freedom  from  con-  duction,  44,676,000  bushels ;  total  farm  value, 
ditions  inducing  tuberculosis.  $21,444,000.  Hay,  acreage,  4,811,000  acres; 
Flora.— See:  Ukited  Statss.  yield  per  acre,  1.32  tons;  production,  6,331,000 
Fauna. —  See  Umieo  States.  tons;  total  farm  value,  $87,009,000.  The  area 
Mining  and  Minerals.^The  chief  products  under  tobacco  is  6,000  acres;  the  yield  about 
mined  in  New  York  State  are  salt,  iron  ore,  7,050,000  pounds.  Beet  sugar  is  produced, 
sandstone,  hmestone,  tire-clay,  marble,  granite  The  farm  animals  in  jgio  comprised  717,000 
and  slate.  Th?  salt  output  of  Michigan  horses,  4,000  mules,  1,771,000  milch  cows,  and 
exceeded  that  of  New  York  until  i8g3.  88g,ooo  other  cattle,  1,117,000  sheep,  and 
since  which  year  New  York  has  ranked  656,000  swine.  The  woo!  clip  in  igo8  yielded 
first  as  a  salt- producing  State.  The  average  S.ioo.ooo  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $i,i58,0oa 
annual  value  from  1898  to  1910  was  $2,000,000.  High  in  importance  of  farm  products  is  pota- 
The  annual  outpu:  of  iron  ore  is  about  $1,103,-  toes.  New  York  takes  first  rank  in  Che  acreage 
817 :  for  the  same  year  the  natural  gas  brought  devoted  to  potatoes,  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
$363,367 ;  the  sandstone  $i,467.4g(S;  the  lime-  crop  it  is  not  surpassed.  Market  gardening  is  of 
stone,  $1,730,162;  rock  cement.  $2,045,45];  clay  considerable  importance.  Nearly  all  the  farm 
products,  $8,073,769;  the  granite  averages  nearly  lands  of  Long  Island  and  in  the  counties  near 
$400,000,  and  the  marble  the  same.  Gold  in  New  York  city,  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson, 
small  quantities  has  been  found  in  the  Adiron-  are  devoted  to  market  gardening,  la  1850  the 
dack  region,  and  natural  gas  near  Lake  Erie.  average  size  of  farms  was  112,1  acres  and  in 
Fisheries. —  The  oyster  fisheries  are  the  most  [909,  102  acres.  The  farms  occupied  by  ten- 
productive,  representing  over  half  the  total  value  ants  is  24  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The 
of  the  fishing  industries  of  the  State.  Next  dairy  products  of  the  State  are  of  great  im- 
in  value  are  the  menhaden,  bluefish,  and  clams,  portance  and  great  value.  The  State  ranks 
The  most  valuable  fisheries  are  on  the  coast  of  first  in  the  value  of  butter  and  milk,  and 
Long  Island ;  Suffolk  County  ranks  first  The  among  the  first  in  the  value  of  cheese.  The 
shad  and  alewives  are  found  in  the  Hudson;  amount  produced  is  sometimes  greater  in  some 
trout  in  the  Adirondack  lakes.  The  canned  of  the  other  States,  but  the  quality  in  New 
fish  amounts  to  about  $196,869,  The  number  of  York  is  the  best  and  always  brings  the  highest 
persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  has  diminished  prices.  The  soil,  vegetable,  and  climatic  condi- 
from  18S0.  The  State  department  having  tions.  and  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods 
charge  of  the  'Forest,  Fish,  and  Game,"  is  pur-  in  dairy  farming,  have  greatly  improved  the 
suing  a  scientific  system,  looking  to  the  preser-  quality  of  the  dairy  products.  The  milk  sold 
vation  of  the  forests,  fish,  and  game  of  the  yearly  brings  $40,000,000;  butter,  $iO,ooakOo(X 
State.  The  dairy  products  bring  about  31  per  cent 
Agriculture  and  Stock-raising. —  The  soil  of  of  the  total  income  from  the  farms.  Along 
two  thirds  of  the  State  is  suitable  for  agri-  the  Hudson,  especially  in  Ulster  County,  and 
culture,  only  the  rocky  mountain  area  and  some  in  the  Genesee  Valley  and  west,  there  are  large 
sand-belts  are  considered  so  unproductive  as  not  fruit  orchards,  apples  predominating.  In  the 
to  be  classed  with  agricultural  lands.  All  the  lake  region  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
other  conditions  for  productive  farming  exist  in  grapes  flourish.  Hops  and  tobacco  are  culti- 
a  favorable  degree.  Until  1890  New  York  State  valed  in  the  central  part,  and  hops  flourish  in 
ranked  first  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  prod-  Franklin  County.  Floriculture  is  increasing  in 
ucts;  in  that  year  some  of  the  Western  States  counties  near  the  city  markets. 
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NEW  YORK 

Stock  holdings  were  as  followa  for  the  years  igz,  or  more  than  fourteen  times  that  in  iS49> 

given:  During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the 

i«ia  1900  State    increased    104.2    per    cent.       In    184Q   an 

D^oom i.SoS.Ma       i,soi.6o8  average   of   199.349  wage   earners,   representing 

Hma""'" soo'150      '"ajs'^o  *■*  P"  "^"^  "'  ""^  '"'^  population  were  em- 

Muia'aiid  •ott!!!!''.!!".:!!  4,'33s  a'.esi  ployed  in  manufactures,  while  in  1909  an  aver- 

Sieep 9»a-i47  984.116  age  of  1,003,981  wage  earners,  or  11  per  cent  of 

S™i« 6es,oiT  676,639  the  total  population,  were  so  ensued.     During 

_  .   .        I     .  -m  .   .     ,    ,  this   period    the   sross    value   of    products    per 

Forests  and  Lumbtrxng.— The  original  tor-  capita  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  in- 

esls  of  the  Adirondack  region  were  composed  creased  from  $77  to  $370. 

chiefly  of  white  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce ;  near  i„  ig^g  the  State  of  New  York  had  44,935 
the  base  of  the  northern  slope  of  these  moun-  manufacturing  establishments,  which  gave  em- 
tains  there  were  large  forests  of  mapie.  hirch,  pioyment  to  an  average  of  1,203,241  persons 
elm,  white  pine,  basswood,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  during  the  year  and  paid  out  $743;263.ooo  in 
The  hard  and  soft  woods  were  also  found  in  salaries  and  wages.  Of  the  persona  employed, 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  1 003,981  were  wage  earners  These  establish- 
At  one  time  New  York  ranked  first  among  the  ments  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  $3.- 
States  in  lumbering  interests.  The  only  forests  369,490,000,  to  produce  materials  costing  $1,856,- 
still  standing  in  which  there  is  much  lumbering  go^  000  were  utiliied.  The  value  added  by  manu- 
are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bwte.  Spruce  facture  was  thus  $1,512,586,000,  which  figure  best 
and  hemlock  now  form  the  principal  output  for  represents  the  net  wealth  created  by  manufactur- 
lumber.  The  pulp  wood  mills  and  paper  mills  jng  operations  during  the  year. 
are  now  using  large  quantities  of  timber.  The  following  statistics  of  leading  manufac- 
mostly  spruce.  The  StMe  owns  1.163^14  acres  tu^ng  industries  (Census  of  1910)  will  prove  of 
of  Adirondack  lands  (Slate  Reservabon),  and  interest.  Clothing  (men  and  women's) —Value 
there  are  about  705.914  acres  m  private  parks,  ^f  output  for  1909,  $538,593,000 ;  average  num- 
and  about  1^356,816  acres  owned  by  individuals  i,^,.  ^f  .„age  earners,  189,467.  The  increase  in 
and  companies  for  their  own  purposes.  During  the  value  of  clothing  manufactured  in  New 
the  last  decade  efiorts  have  been  made  to  pre-  York  from  1904  to  1909  was  $i77,636,coa 
serve  the  forests  of  the  State.  See  Fokkstry.  Textiles  — Value  of  output,  $185,780,000;  aver- 
Manufaclures.—  New  York  ranks  first  among  age  number  of  wage  earners,  91,839.  New  York 
the  States  in  the  value  of  omnufactured  prod-  \s  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  the  production 
ucts.  The  Erie  Canal  was  a  great  aid  in  de-  of  all  textiles  combined,  of  silk  and  silk  goods, 
vekipiag  many  of  the  manufacturing  industries  and  of  fur-felt  hats,  first  in  the  manufacture  of 
of  the  State.  It  gave  an  opportunity  to  bring  hosiery  and  knit  goods  and  of  carpets  and  rugs, 
the  raw  material  at  small  cost  to  places  where  other  than  rag,  and  second  in  that  of  cordage 
there  was  water-power,  and  then,  still  at  low  and  twine  and  jute  and  linen  goods.  It  ranks 
cost,  to  send  the  finished  produas  to  the  mar-  fifth  in  the  production  of  woolen,  worsted,  and 
keis.  The  rivers  with  their  extensive  water-  fgij  goods,  and  wool  hats,  and  eleventh  in  that 
power  have  continued  to  h<rid  the  large  share  of  cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares, 
of  the  manufacturing  even  during  the  period  Millinery  and  lace  goods  —  Value  of  products, 
when  steam  was  the  main  power  in  many  places,  $52,106,000.  New  York  leads  all  other  States 
and  now  the  water-power  is  of  greater  impor-  in  the  Union  in  this  industry.  Fur  goods  — 
tance  in  the  development  of  electncal  power.  Value  of  products,  $41,301^00,  constituting  73.8 
The  enormous  power  of  Niagara  Falls  is  cans-  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  United  States  in 
ing  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  output  of  man-  1909.  Printing  and  pubhshing— Value  of 
ufactories,  especially  the  aluminum,  carboruo-  oroducts,  $216,946,000.  New  York  leads  all  the 
dum,  and  machinery  made  at  the  dty  of  Niagara  States  in  this  industry  as  a  whole  and  in  each 
Falls.  The  great  electrical  plants  of  the  State  o£  its  branches.  Foundry  and  machine  shop 
are  increasing  the  manufacturing  power;  as  at  products  —  Value  of  products,  $154,370,000, 
Schenectady,  Mechanicville  and  other  places  on  being  the  second  State  in  the  Union  in  this 
and  near  the  Hudson  River  (q.v.);  also  at  industry.  Lumber  and  timber  products  (in- 
Masseoa  (q.v.)  near  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  duding  logging  operations,  saw  mills,  planing 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  agn-  mills  and  establishments  manufacturing  wooden 
cultural  and  mining  interests  of  New  York  Stale  boxes)— Value  of  products,  $72,530,000,  giving 
are  large  and  important,  but  her  great  manufac-  New  York  second  rank  among  the  Stales  in  the 
luring  products  are  not  only  immense  in  amount,  lumber  industry.  Iron  and  stcd  works,  rolling 
but  of  a  wide  and  varied  diversity.  According  niills  and  blast  furnaces  —  Value  of  products, 
to  the  1910  United  States  census  New  York  $66,153,000;  average  number  of  wage  earners 
has  held  the  foremost  rank  in  manufacturing  employed,  12,389.  The  Slate  ranks  fourth  in  this 
for  many  years,  though,  since  1849,  when  the  industry.  Paper  and  wood  pulp  — Value  of 
first  aulhoritative  census  o£  manufacmrea  was  products,  $1,638,579.  New  York  leads  all  other 
taken,  the  proportion  which  the  State  has  con-  States  in  this  industry.  Boots  and  shoes  — 
tributed  to  the  total  value  of  manufactured  Value  of  products,  $48,186,000,  giving  the  State 
products  in  the  entire  United  Slates  baa  de-  third  place  among  the  States.  Electrical  ma- 
creased  somewhat  This  proportion  was  33-3  chinery,  etc.— Value  of  products,  $49,290,00a 
per  cent  in  1849  and  only  16.3  per  cent  in  190(1.  Tobacco  manufactures— Value  of  products, 
In  1849  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  $76,662,000,  leading  all  Stales.  Slaughtering 
products  of  New  Yorl;,  mcluding  those  of  the  and  meat  packing  — Value  of  products,  $127,- 
neighborhood  and  hand  industries,  amounted  to  130,000,  ranking  third  in  this  industrj'-  Butter, 
$237,597,249,  while  in  1909,  exclusive  of  the  cheese  and  condensed  milk  —  Value  of  products, 
value  of  the  products  of  the  neighborhood  and  $42,458,000;  New  York  is  second  in  this  in- 
band  industricB,  it  reached  a  total  of  $3,369,494-  duMry,  Wisconsin  being  first    Gas  (illuminating 
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and  h eating )— Value,  $42447,001,  the  Stale 
holding  tint  rank.  FuniiBfaing  goods  (rneo's)'^ 
Value  of  products,  $42,197,000.  Patent  mediciDes 
and  compounds — New  Vork  leads  all  other 
States  with  a  total  ontput  valued  at  $37,343,000. 
Chemicals  —  Total  value.  $35,346,000.  Automo- 
biles —  Total  value  of  products,  $30,980,000, 
more  than  seven  times  the  amount  reported  for 
1904.  Precious  metals  —  Value  of  products, 
$30,&5,ooa  Faint  and  varnish  —  Value  of 
products,  $28,559,«>0,  the  largest  of  any  of  the 
States.  Leather —  New  Yort  occupies  fifth 
place  in  this  indnsiry  with  products  valued  at 
$27,642,000.  Musical  instruments  — Total  value 
of  products,  $33,680,000,  giving  the  State  first 
place  in  this  industry. 

Industrial  Importance  of  Cities. —  The  fol- 
lowing table  (U.  S.  Census)  shows  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  and  the  value  of 
products  in  many  cities  and  towns  of  the  State : 
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Transportation  and  Commere*. —  The  princi- 

Sl  railroad  systems  crossing  the  State  are  the 
;w  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  West 
Shore    (New   York,  Chicajfo  ft  Saint  Louis), 


the  Erie,  Ae  Lohisii  V«Uey,  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western,  the  Delaware,  Ladca- 
wanna  &  Western,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson.  The  groat  trunk  lines 
of  the  country  make  connections  with  all 
these  roads.  In  1900  there  were  8,095  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  State.  In  the  year  1899  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State  had  one  fourth  of  all  the 
passenger  carrying  trade  and  one  fifth  of  all  the 
freight  traffic  of  the  United  States.  The  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  was  the  first  raill-oad  in  the 
State;  it  was  completed  and  ready  for  opera- 
tion in  1831,  extended  from  Albany  to  Schenec- 
tady and  was  17  miles  long.  About  It  years 
afterwards  there  was  a  railroad  completed  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo;  ncTt  came  the  Erie,  and 
then  the  road  from  New  York  city  to  Albany. 
In  1825  the  Erie  Canal  (q.v.)  was  opened,  and 
it  has  been  in  use  in  the  carrying  trade  since 
(hat  time.  Other  canals  of  the  State  are  the 
Oswego,  the  Champlain  and  several  branches. 
At  the  general  election,  in  November  1903,  the 
people  voted  an  appropriation  of  $101,000,000  to 
enlarge  the  Erie  Canal.  The  State  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners  have  general  supervision 
of  railroads,  especially  with  reference  to  public 
safety  and  convenience  and  to  any  viola- 
tions of  the  law  governing  the  railroads 
of  New  York.  The  total  construction  and 
equipment  of  all  railroads,  steam,  surface, 
and  elevated,  within  the  State,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 1850,  $63,255,847.83;  r86o,$I37,848.323S9; 
1870.  $308,890, i9a76;  1880,  $716,101,467.38;  1890, 
$1,385,560,174-65;  1900,  $i,732.96o,oi7't8.  New 
York  ranks  firet  in  the  Union  in  foreign  com- 
merce. Its  exports  and  imports  include  every 
variety  of  raw  or  manufactured  material  that 
enters  the  United  States.  New  York  City  ranks 
as  the  third  shipping  port  of  the  world,  coming 
after  London  and  Liverpool.  The  imports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  1910  amoimted  to  the 
value  of  S935<99o,958  and  the  exiKnts  to  the 
value  of  $651,986,356.  The  expom  consist 
largely  of  grain,  floor,  cotton,  tobacco,  apples, 
and  other  fruits,  preaerved  provisions,  cattle. 
■aaA  iroiva  meat.  Most  of  the  great  railroad 
lines  which  bring  merchandise  from  the  west 
have  their  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of 
thediarbor,  but  there  are.«mple  facilities,  for  the 
transfer  of  goods  to  the  docks  on  the  eastern 
side  by  means  of  lighters  and  of  barges  which 
carry  the  loaded  cars  across.  In  New  York 
State  there  are  8,600  miles  of  railroad,  and 
4,000  miles  of  electric  railroad  track.  The 
canals  of  the  State,  nsed  for  commercial  pur- 
]>OBes,  have  a  length  of  566  miles,  of  which 
the  Erie  canal  has  387  miles.  The  commerce 
between  the  places  in  New  York  State  and 
other  points  in  the  Union  is  much  groater  than 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  State. 

Banki.~\n  1782  the  first  bank  in  the  State 
was  incorporated  as  the  Capital  Bank  of  North 
America.  The  second  bank  was  chartered  in 
1791,  as  the  Bank  of  New  York.  The  privilege 
to  establish  a  bank  or  the  granting  of  n  bank 
charter  became  a  political  favor  after  1804, 
when  the  law  was  passed  making  it  necessary  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  establish 
a  bank  or  issue  currency.  In  l8ia  thrr-  were 
so  banks  in  the  State,  and  in  T829,  48  banks. 
The  charters  were  for  a  specified  term  of  years, 
and  various  means  were  resorted  to  to  secure  re- 
newals. It  was  deemed  necessary  to  change 
the  taws  for  the  establishment  and  government 
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of  banks,  and  in  1829-30  a  change  as  effected. 
The  "safely  fund"  method  wag  established.  A 
board  of  bank  commissioners  was  created,  ex- 
aminations and  annual  r^orts  were  establiahed. 
(See  Banks.)  The  system  of  dearioe  houses 
now  deemed  eageiltial.  began  in  New  York  ci^. 
In  1854,  the  first  year  of  trial  for  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  exchange  amounted  to  $5,500,ooo,tx]o. 
The  total  exchanges  in  the  year  1910  were 
$"w .553,959, 1 «i.  The  conditions  which  govern 
commerce  and  finance  make  the  clearing  home 
of  New  York,  practically,  the  clearing  house 
of  the  United  States. 

The  foilowine  statistics  ffive  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  growth  of  the  banking 
system  of  the  Slate: 


per  cent;  excite  ux,  i7-5;  and  inheritance  tax, 
14  per  cent.  The  tir«t  arrangement  made  for 
an  income  for  State  expenditures  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  productive  fund  from  the  sale  of  pub-  ' 
lie  land.  For  a  time  the  income  derived  troni 
this  general  fund  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
for  the  StUe  government  and  the  schools.  In 
1814  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue, and  this  was  done  by  forming  another  pro- 
ductive fund  for  school  purposes.  Later  a  direct 
tax  was  levied,  but  in  1836  this  was  discontinued. 
A  system  of  public  improvements  was  insti- 
tuted in  1817,  and  a  public  debt  of  S7.000.000 
was  incurred.  The  Erie  Canal  and  odier  pub- 
lic improvements  increased  the  debt.  An  effort 
was  made  to  meet  the  new  obiigatioms  by  a 
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Finance. —  The  State  income  is  derived  sinking  fund  and  by  canal  tolls  and  other 
mainly  from  a  tax  for  general  expenses  and  means.  The  plan  of  loaning  State  credit  to 
for  schools,  29  per  cent;  corporation  tax  25.5    private  corporations,  principally  railroads,  was 
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begun  in  1827.  In  1842  the  Erie  Railroad  failed 
with  a  large  indebtedness  to  the  State,  Other 
smaller  creditors  failed  also,  and  this  new  debt, 
together  with  that  of  the  former,  amounted  to 
$20,310,000.  A  tax  was  imposed  sufficient  to 
meet  expenses,  many  public  improvements  were 
slopped,  and  outside  debts  were  funded.  The 
Constitution  adopted  in  1846  inserted  clauses 
looking  to  a  prevention  of  such  conditions.  No 
debt  could  be  contracted  except  for  war,  and 
then  popular  sanction  by  a  referendum  was 
necessary.  A  general  sinkinR  fund  and  a  canal 
sinking  fund  were  created.  The  Constitution 
now  in  force  retains  the  provision  rela- 
tive to  popular  sanction  by  a  referendum.  In 
the  year  180^  the  Slate  debt  was  $5.1,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  $30,000,000  was  war  bounty 
debt.  In  live  years  the  debt  was  reduced  to 
$32,400,000;  another  decade  saw  it  only  $8,988,- 
000;  and  the  whole  debt  was  canceled  in  i8q3. 
In  1900  a  new  debt  was  created  for  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal.  For  the  iiscal  year 
1910,  the  bonded  debt  was  $57,230,660.  The 
income  at  present  is  derived  from  taxes  on  as- 
sessable property,  fees  from  foreiRn  corpora- 
tions, licenses,  taxes  on  certain  public  fran- 
chises, trusts,  and  banks.  For  the  year  1910  the 
expenditures  were  $57,422,290.96;  and  the  reve- 
nues, $59,872,316.73- 

liisurance  Slatislics. —  Following  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  business  done  in  New  York  State 
by  casualty,  fidelity  and  surety,  credit,  real  es- 
tate title  and  mortRage  guarantee  companies  for 
the  years  ending  January  I,  1909,  and  January 
1,  1910: 

1900.  Iflio. 

number  of  companiea 50  54 

AiHt* tiD;.i4).453     liiT.Si8.STo 

Unesnied  pranhun* 130,886,683       134105". 4Ta 

All  other  llabilitie* 1S,46J.S14  3Ti078,i»T 

TotKl  llAbilicia (54.450,  iot       (61,04(1,460 

w  -■  —  —   =^= 

Capital  rtock (14,981,000       Ij6,i;9,3« 

Suiiilui 10,311,145         iO.SSO.StA 

I^emiBms *6s,034.5S9      (84,118,127 

Total  mcoma (T',Spo,gT2       fcw.MS.oM 

Claimi  paid (24,t37,<^49      (26,412,262 

Dividends  to  Elockholden i,3O2.0T4  3,005,066 

Bipensa 38,463,397         41,064.386 

Total  diibunemoita.,. ..     (65,505.110       (71,401 ,714 


Four  general  casualty  insurance  companies 
of  other  States  were  authorised  by  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year  ending  i  Jan.  1910,  and 
the  license  of  one  was  revoked. 

Government. —  The  government  of  the  State 
is  administered  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  Constitution.  This  Constitu- 
tion may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
House  in  two  consecutive  Legislatures  and 
adopted  by  popular  vote  of  the  people.  It  may 
be  revised  by  a  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
the  popular  vote  of  the  people.  The  last  re- 
vision of  the  State  Constitution  was  made  in 
1894.  and  went  into  effect  t  Jan.  189s.  This 
Constitution  provides  for  amendments  and  re- 
visions as  stated,  and  that  the  question  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention  and  of  a  revision  of 
the  Constitution  must  be  submitted  to  the  gen- 
eral vote  of  the  people  every  20  years,  or  more 
frequently  if  so  ordered  by  the  Legislature.  It 
provides  also  for  a  State  census  every  10  years. 


All  male  citirens  in  New  York  State  can  vote, 
unless  debarred  by  crimes  against  the  law  or  of 
unsound  mind.  To  be  a  citizen  of  New  York 
State  a  man  must  have  been  a  citizen  90  days, 
one  ^ear  a  resident  of  the  State,  four  months 
a  resident  of  the  county,  and  30  days  a  resident 
of  the  town  or  precinct.  It  is  also  required  that 
voters  to  be  entitled  to  vote  must  register,  but 
registration  for  town  and  village  elections  can- 
not be  made  obligatory  unless  by  express  pro- 
vision of  law.  In  the  cities  the  holdtni;  of 
party  primaries  are  regulated  by  law ;  and  the 
way  in  which  votes  shall  he  cast  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  is  also  regulated  by  law.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  government  are  the  executive,  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the  judiciary,  and 
their  subordinates. 

Executive. —  The  governor  of  New  York  is 
elected  biennially,  by  popular  vote  at  a  general 
election  held  throughout  the  State  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
He  appoints  a  superintendent  of  public  works, 
a  superintendent  of  banking,  of  insurance,  of 
State  prisons,  a  factory  inspector,  a  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics,  and  an  excise  commissioner.  He  has 
a  veto  right  which  may  be  used  to  prevent 
appropriations  or  other  legislative  measures ;  but 
the  Legislature  may  overrule  the  veto  of  the 
governor  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  He  may  pardon 
or  reprieve  criminals,  and  he  may  commute  a 
sentence.  He  has  power  to  make  appointments 
other  than  those  mentioned  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Senate,  The  officials  elected  with  ^e 
governor  and  for  the  same  number  of  years 
are  the  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and 
state   engineer   and    surveyor.      The    most    im- 

{ortant  State  boards  or  commissions  are  for 
eallh,  lunacy,  and  charities,  for  forestry,  rail- 
roads, quarantine,  and  tax  equalization. 

Legislature. —  The  Legislature  is  composed  of 
a  Senate  of  51  members,  who  hold  office  two 
years ;  and  an  Assembly  of  150  members,  who 
hold  office  one  year.  The  State  is  divided  into 
senatorial  and  assembly  districts.  The  sena- 
torial districts,  being  less  in  number,  h«ve  each 
a  much  greater  population  than  each  of  the 
assembly  districts.  The  lieutenant-governor  is 
president  of  the  Senate.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly  elect  their  own  presiding  officer,  who 
is  called  the  Speaker.  The  populous  counties 
are  divided  into  two  or  more  assembly  dis- 
tricts. The  members  of  the  Legislature  receive 
a  salary  of  $1,500  and  mileiwe  for  each  ses- 
sion. The  Legislature  holds  its  sessions  in  the 
State  Capitol  at  Albany. 

/«diciarv.— The  court  of  appeals  is  the 
hii^hest  court  in  the  State.  It  consists  of  the 
chief  justice  and  six  associate  justices,  each 
chosen  by  a  popular  vote  and  for  a  term  of  14 
years.  There  are  loa  judges  belonging  to  the 
supreme  court,  each  one  of  whom  is  chosen 
bj-  popular  vote  for  14  years.  The  State  is 
divided  into  nine  judicial  districts.  Other 
courts  provided  for  by  law  are  county  courts, 
city  courts,  surrogate's  courts,  justice's  courts. 
Loeat  Governmenl. —  The  incorporation  of 
vill^es,  chartering  cities,  and  organization  of 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legis- 
The  Legislature  decides  the  limit  of 
--  and  assessment  for  incorporated  vil- 
lages and  cities,  and  restricts  their  power  of 
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borrowinK  money.     Any  special  legislation  for  teachers  employed  in  these  schools  were  52,075; 

a  city  or  the  cities  of  the  State   shall   be  sub-  the  net  value  of  property,  $345^009,101;  and  the 

mitted  to  the  cities  concerned,  for  their  approval  total    expenditures    were    $74,423,825.14.      The 

or  rejection;  but  the  Legislature  may  later  over-  salaries  of  teachers  in  public  schools  amounted 

rule   the  veto   of  the  city.     Cities  are   divided,  to  $34,801,604,  the  average  annual   salary  being 

according  to  population,  into  three  classes.    The  $829,  and  the  total  number  employed  was  41,999. 

first  class  includes  cities  having  a  population  of  Training  for  teachers  is  given   in  the  State 

250.000  or  more;  the  second  class  includes  cities  normal  and  training  schools,  one  State  normal 

having  a  population  of  over  50,000  and  less  than  college,  and  a  large  number  of  training  classes 

250,000;  the  third  class  includes  all  other  cities  located  in  different  villages  and  cities,  according 

in  the   State.  to  the  needs  of  the  sections  asking  for  the  es- 

MiUlia. —  The  National  Guard,  a  portion  of  tablishmcnt  of  such  schools.    Teachers'  ii 


the  Stale  militia,  is  armed,  equipped  and  ready  are  provided  by  the  State,  and  a  regular  teachin„- 

for  service  at  all  times.     It  numbers   I5.S7S  i"  institute    staff    is    maintained.      (See    Schools, 

igio   (officers,  and  enlisted  men).     The  Naval  County  Tbainino.)      The  system  of  granting 

militia  is  also  a  part  of  the  State  militia  and  certihcates  or  of  licensing  teachers   is  by  uni- 

it  also  is   ready  for  service  at  any  time.     It  form  examinations.    The  Examination  Depart- 

numbers  651   officers  and  enlisted  men.     There  ment  makes  out  the  questions,  assigns  the  lime 

arc  four  brigades  of  the  National  Guard.     The  (for   State  examinations,   the  place),   examines 

headquarters  are  in  Albany.  all  the  papers  of  the  candidates,  and  decides  who 

Political  Divisions. — The  State  is  divided  into  shall   or   shall   not   receive  certificates.     Many 

61  counties.    The  county  officers  are  judge,  sur-  of  the  cities  have  special  rules  regarding  other 

rogate,  sheriff,  clerk,  treasurer,  district  attorney,  examinations,    and   also   the   establishment    and 

superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  coroners.    Each  maintenance     of     city     training     schools     and 

county,  except  New  York,  is  divided  into  towns,  classes.     The  local   supervisor   in   a  city  is  the 

The  officers  of  the  town  are  supervisor,  clerk,  superintendent  of  schools,  in  an  assembly  dis- 

commissioner    of    highways,    asjessors,    consta-  trict,    the    school    commissioner.      The    country 

bles.    There  are  42  cities  (1910),  the  lai^est  of  sections  are  divided  into  school  districts, 
which   are:   New   York,   pop,    (1910)   4,766,683;  Cornell    University    (q.v.)    is    the    only    ; 


._, „,   J, , ^, ^,   ,_,_.„, ,     -    . ,-   .,   Columbia 

74,419;  Schenectady,  72.826;  Yonkers,  79,803,  University  (q.v.),  founded  under  the  auspices 
The  government  of  the  dties  is  vested  in  a  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  the  oldest 
mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  and  the'  subordinate  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  Other  col- 
officials.  Some  cities  are  governed  under  a  bp«-  leges  and  universities  are :  New  York  University, 
cial  charter.  The  villages  are  usually  smaller  New  York  city;  College  of  the  City  of  New 
than  the  cities,  and  the  government  is  admin-  York;  Union  ColleKe  at  Schenectady;  Hamilton 
istered  by  a  president  and  a  board  of  village  College,  Clinton;  Hobart  College,  C^neva;  Col- 
trustees.  There  are  43  congressional  districts ;  gate  University.  Hamilton ;  Saint  John's,  Saint 
the  State  sends  43  Representatives  to  Coi^ess.  Francis  Xavier,  Manhattan,  and  De  la  Salle  col- 
There  is  a  State  Park  or  Reservation  in  the  leges.  New  York  city;  colleges  and  universities 
Adirondack  Mountains,  and  one  at  Niagara  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Elmira; 
Falls.  There  is  a  State  Reservation  for  Indians  Vassar  (q.v.)  is  at  Poughkeepsie ;  Barnard  is 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  at  the  mouths  of  affiliated  with  Columbia.  There  are  17  theologi- 
the  Saint  Regis  and  the  Racquette  rivers.  cal  seminaries,  12  medical  schools,  4  scho'-ls  of 

Rel^;ion.—h\\  Christian  denominations,  and  pharmacy,    3    dental    schools,    7    law    schools, 

the   Jews,   have  churches   and   targe  congrega-  The    State   requires    a   certain    degree   of    edu- 

tions   throughout  the   State.     Among  Christian  cation   before   beginning   the    study    of    a   pro- 

Churchea,  the  Roman  Catholic  predominates  in  fession.  in  a  State  school,  and  an  examination 

number  of  communicants  and  church  attoidance.  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  determine 

in  the  dties,   and   Protestants    in   the   smaller  fitness  and  ability  for  graduation.     The  New 

dties  and  country  places.     The  Protestant  de-  York  State  Library  (q.v.)  claims  to  be  the  first 

nominations,  according  to  number  of  communi-  public  library  in  the  State ;  it  was  founded  in 

cams  and  attendance,  rank  as  follows:  Metho-  1700.     (See  Libraries;  Regents,  for  "Traveling 

liists,  Presbjrterians.  Baptists,  Protestant  Episco-  Libraries'*  and  'Home   Study  Clubs.*) 

palians.  Lutherans,  and  Congregationalists,  Charitable  Institutions. —  The  governor   and 

Education. —  The   system   of   education   aims  the  Senate  appoint  the  State  boards  of  charities, 

tl  furnish  free  schools  for  all  the  minors  of  the  corrections,    and    lunacy.      The    duties    of    the 

State,  and  in  late  years  a  system  of  education  Board  of  Charities  are  to  exercise  an  advisory 

for    adults    has    been    organized    and    put    into  supervision    over    charitable    institutions.    State 

force   with    success.      Education    is   compulsory  and  local,  and  over  private  institutions  to  which 

between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years.    The  Ajinual  public  charges  have  been  committed.    The  insti- 

Report   of   the   Education    Department    (igu),  tutions      thus      supervised     number    over     500, 

~"  ""    the    following    statistics:     Attendance. —  and  the  number  of  inmates  in  these  institutions 


e; 


immon   elementary  schools,    1,301,924;   special  is  about  60,000.     The  office  of  fiscal  supervisor 

elementary  schools,  1,121 ;  common  high  schools,  of  State  charities  was  created  by  ch.  zsa.  Laws 

iin.373;  special  high  schools,  4.551 1  academies,  of  1902.    He  is  appointed  by  the  governor  sub- 

42,072;  normal  schools,  6,6og;  teachers  training  ject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  has  the 

dasaes  and  schools.  4.068;  universities,  colleges,  general  supervision  over  the  accounts  and  ex- 

and  professional  schools,  33,792 ;  special  higher  penditures    of    the    charitable    and    correctional 

institutions,  4,703;  private  schools   (estimated),  institutions  of  the  State,  which  include  reform- 

225,000;     Indian     schools      (estimated).     7.848;  atories.   industrial   schools,   institutions   for   the 

evening  schools,    125,086;   trade   and   vocational  mentally  defective,  institutions  for  soldiers,  for 

schools,  1,013;  total.  1,866.160.    The  number  of  the  blind,  orphans,  crippled,  deformed  andtreat- 

Voi.  is-6 
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metit  of  tuberculosis.     Stats  chvtty  institution 

buildings  are  contracted  for  under  the  supervi- 
sion or  by  the  approval  of  the  guvernor,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  the 
State  comptroller.  Among  the  present  State 
institutions  are  houses  of  refuge  for  women  at 
Albion  and  Hudson,  reformatory  for  women  at 
Bedford,  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  U  Bath, 
Craig  colony  for  epileptics  at  Sonyea,  home  for 
feeble-minded  women  at  Newark,  home  for 
orphan  Indian  children  at  Iroquois,  industrial 
school,  Rochester,  home  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
_dren,  Syracuse,  home  for  soldiers'  orphans  at 
'Oxford,  hospital  for  crippled  and  deformed  chil- 
dren at  Tarry  town,  school  for  the  blind  at 
Batavia,  hospital  for  cases  of  incipient  pulmon- 
ary diseases  at  Raybrook.  There  are  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  several  private  in- 
stitutions which  receive  State  aid,  but  are  not 
wholly  supported  by  the  State.  There  are  sup- 
ported annually  in  county  almshouses,  during 
a  single  year  about  16,000  persons.  In  city  and 
town  almshouses  fully  70,000  are  supported. 
During  the  same  time  about  210,000  receive 
temporary  relief.  The  State  expenditures 
for  the  institutions  supervised  by  the  Board 
of  Charities  for  a  single  year  are  nearly  $20^- 

The  Board  of  Lunacy  has  supervision  of  the 
State  insane  hospitals.  They  are  located  at 
Binghamton.  Buffalo,  Dannemora,  Flatbush, 
Gowanda,  Kings  Park,  Matieawan,  Middle- 
town,  Ogdensbuis,  Poughkeepsie,  Rochester, 
Ulica,  Wards  Island  (New  York  city),  Wil- 
lard,  Ovid.  There  are  about  30.000  patients  in 
these  institutions.  There  are  also  ao  private 
institutions  authorized  by  the  State  board  to  re- 
ceive insane  patients.  The  private  institutions, 
partially  under  State  supervision,  have  over 
1,000  inmates.  The  cost  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  State  insane  asylums  or  hos- 
pitals is  about  $6,000,000. 

Penal  Institutions. —  The  State  prisons  are  lo- 
cated at  Ossining  (Sing  Sing),  Auburn,  Clinton 
(Dannemora).  The  State  reformatories  are  at 
Elmira  and  Napanoch;  one  for  women  at  Bed- 
ford. Houses  of  refuge  are  at  Albion  and  Hud- 
son. The  State  penitentiaries  (county  institu- 
tions for  short  term  convicts)  are  in  the 
counties  of  Albany,  Clinton,  Erie,  Kings,  Mon- 
roe, and  New  York.  The  counties  which  do  not 
have  penitentiaries  arrange  with  the  peniten- 
tiary of  some  other  county  for  care  and  support 
of  those  sentenced  to  such  a  place  of  detention 
and  punishment.  The  folio  wing  statement 
shows  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  several 
State  prisons  September  30  in  each  of  the  last 
six  years : 


1906.    1907.    1908. 
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The  following  are  the  expenditures  of  the 
State  prisons  and  hospitals  for  insane  crim- 
inals lor  the  year  ending  30  Sept.  1910.  for 
maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs : 

Sins  Sine  Prison |jiB,999.<'4 

AuSuTTt  Pruon - 190,953.6? 

Clinlon  Priioo lOS.ooo.oo 

Womai'i  Prison i4,Soa.O(i 


Matuawui  SuteHocidtal Si6i,ooo.oa 

Dunemon  State  Hoipitil 90. 711.  Si 

To»«l ■   lpl4.t73.SJ 

The  abolition  of  the  fee  system  in  manv  of 
the  counties,  the  more  general  application  of 
the  law  of  suspended  sentence,  the  efforts  to  in- 
duce prisoners  to  reform,  all  have  contributed 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  prison  inmates. 
The  system  of  instruction  and  training  employed 
at  Elmira  is  resulting  in  practical  reforms. 
The  parole  law  and  the  indeterminate  sentence 
are  being  introduced  into  many  other  prisons. 
Capital  punishment  is  still  in  force  in  the  State; 
death  by  electricity,  since  1880,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  hanging,  Murder  in  the  first  deftree 
is  the  only  crime  for  which  capital  punishment 
is  inflicted. 

Legislation. —  The  most  ncrteworthy  recent 
legislative   enactments,    inspired    for    the    most 

Earl  by  Governor  Hughes,  were :  ( i )  a  law  pro- 
i biting  gambling  at  race  tracks,  passed  in 
190S;  (2)  a  law  authorizing  additional  railroad 
construction  in  New  York  City,  passed  in  igoQ; 
and  (3)  the  creation  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  connected  with  public  transportation. 
In  igio  an  act  was  passed  licensing  and  regu- 
lating private  banking;  the  child-labor  laws  were 
amended  by  two  acts  so  that  now  no  minor 
under  j6  years  of  age  is  permitted  to  work  in 
any  mercantile  establishment,  office,  hotel,  or 
as  a  messenger  for  more  than  54  hours  a  week, 
nine  hours  a  day,  or  between  7  at  night  and  8 
in  the  morning.  Among  important  acts  of  191 1 
were  the  following:  A  law  reapportioning  the 
Congressional  districts  of  the  State ;  a  direct 
State  tax  of  $6,072,763;  a  Direct  Primary 
law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  direct  nom- 
ination of  all  party  candidates  for  public  office 
except  those  voted  for  by  the  voters  of  the 
entire  State,  and  also  excepting  town,  ward  and 
village  officers  and  school  directors  and  trus- 
tees. The  candidates  for  State  offices  are  to  be 
nominated  by  State  Conventions,  but  the  dele- 
gates to  these  conventitms  are  to  be  nominated 
by  a  direct  vote. 

Population. —  Since  1820  the  State  has  held 
first  rank  in  population.  The  State  receives 
the  majority  of  the  emigrants,  of  whom  great 
numbers  domicile.  The  number  of  foreign  born, 
resident  of  the  State  in  1900,  was  1,000,425,  or 
nearly  double  the  number  in  any  other  State. 
The  population  bom  in  the  State,  but  of  foreign 
parents,  was  2.415,845.  There  were  the  same 
year,  5,257  Indians,  7,f?o  Chinese,  and  99,232 
negroes.  The  urban  population  has  increased 
more  than  the  country.  In  the  decade  from 
1890  to  igoo,  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  State 
was  21.2  per  cent;  the  rate  for  the  same  year 
for  the  whole  United  States  was  20.7  per  cent. 
From  igoo  to  igio  the  rate  of  increase  was  25.4. 
Pop.  (1800)  589,051;  (1810)  959.049;  (1820) 
1,372,111;    (iSjQj     1,918,608;    {1840)    2,428,921; 

( 1850)    3.097,304 ;    (i860)    3.880,73s i    ( 1870) 

4.382,759;     ('880)     5,082,871;    (1890)    5.CP97,853: 
(1900)  7,z68,oi2;  (1910)  9.113.614. 

History. —  As  the  credit  for  the  discovery  of 
America  belongs  to  one  Italian,  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  protege  of  the  far-seeing  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  the  credit  for  the  discovery  of 
New  York  is  linked  with  the  name  of  another 
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Italian,  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  the  Florentine,  pecnniaiy  inducetfloit  to  lend  his  ability  and 
in  the  service  of  Francis  I,  of  France.  Ver-  feariessoesa  as  an  explorer  to  their  enterprise. 
razano's  ship.  La  Dauphioe,  which  left  Dieppe  Accordingly  on  the  fourth  day  of  April  1609,  he 
with  several  others  in  the  autumn  of  1523,  un-  sailed  from  Amaterdam  to  seelc  for  the  third 
questionably  sailed  by  Sandy  Hodi  in  the  mid-  time  the  passage  to  In^a  b^  the  north.  Again 
die  of  April  1524;  proceeded  as  far  as  Raritan  he  Was  thwarted  by  gfigantic  icebergs  and  im- 
Bay,  when  by  stress  of  weather  Verraxano  was  psssabie  seas  of  frozen  ice  which,  blocked  his 
forced  to  return  to  the  open  sea  and  continue  way.  He  changed  hia  course  ts  the  westward, 
his  journey  to  the  eastward.  While  Spain's  passed  Greenland  and  NewfouncUand,  and  sailed 
discovery  of  the  Continent  antedated  the  French  South  until  he  descried  the  promontory  of  Cape 
discovery  of  New  York  by  forty-two  years,  the  Cod.  He  designated  the  region  beyond  it  New 
French  navigators  anticipated  the  Dutch  on  the  Netherlands  and  for  a  Icmg  time  the  Dutch  con- 
same  lines  by  eighty-five  years.  The  English  sidered  Cape  Cod  as  the  northeast  boundary 
who  were  the  last  to  arrive  had  no  part  in  dis-  line  of  their  territorial  possessions.  Continuing 
covering  any  of  the  land  which  is  now  known  on  his  way,  Hudson  made  Chesapeake  Bay,  but 
as  New  York,  although  eventually  they  con-  from  letters  which  he  had  received  from  John 
trolled  the  entire  territory  from  Florida  north-  Smith  he  understood  his  countrymen  weve  in 
ward.  possession  Iqr  right  of  discovery..  He  put  about 

French  enterprise  early  determined  the  im-  and  beaded  to  the  north.  He  discovered  Dela- 
portance  commercially  and  politically  of  the  ware  Bay  and  rirer  which  be  christened  the 
New  World,  although  handicapped  by  the  fierce  Dutch  South  River.  He  fijMd  the  sonthern 
civil  wars  that  raged  from  1560  until  the  acces-  boundary  of  New  Netherlands  from  that  point 
sion  of  Henry  IV.  in  1594.  The  year  made  On  the  second  of  September  the  Highlands  of 
memorable  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598,  which  Navesink  turned  up  over  the  horizon  to  the 
secured  freedom  of  worship  for  the  Protestants,  north.  For  a  week  Hudson  loitered  in  the  vi- 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  obtained  a  commis-  cini^  of  Statcn  Island,  which  he  named — an 
sion  to  conquer  Canada.  His  expedition  was  a  object  of  curiosity  to  the  Indians,  as  liis  ship 
lamentable  failure.  Five  years  later  De  Monts,  was  of  wonder  to  tbem.  S«ptea]iber  twdftfa 
who  had  been  commissioned  governor  o{  Aca-  Hudson  sailed  into  the  Uftoer  Bay  and  de  Groote 
dia,  brought  a  number  of  colonists  to  Port  River,  whidi  was  called  by  the  natives  Sbate* 
Royal,  subsequently  called  Annapolis  by  the  muc  or  M<^icsnituck,  subsequently  the  North 
English,  but  after  two  years  of  hardships  the  River,  in  contradistinction  to  the  South  and  the 
tetUement  was  abandoned,  the  pioneers  return-  East,  and  eventually  the  Hudson  River  in  honor 
ing  to  France.  De  Monts'  commission,  which  of  the  distinguirited  explorer  who  discovered  it. 
had  been  revoked,  was  revived  by  a  company  of  Hudson  had  explored  the  neighborhood  from 
French  merchants  who  entrusted  their  fortunes  Sandy  Hook  to  Amboy,  indulged  ia  amiable 
to  Samuel  de  Chaniplain,  a  man  who  by  educa-  converse  with  the  aborigiDes, '  and  proceeded  on 
tion,  ability  and  perseverance  was  thoroughly  his  course  in  search  of  the  Northwest  passage 
competent  to  execute  the  responsible  trust  com-  to  India  by  the  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  it 
mitted  to  him.  What  William  Penn  was  to  the  was  only  after  eleven  days'  sail  when  he  reached 
English  court,  that  was  Cbanqilain  to  the  French  the  end  of  navigable  waters  that  he  was  com~ 
king,  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  was  a  soldier  and  pelled  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  undertaking, 
sailor  of  fortune;  a  sincere  and  devoted  Chris-  With  a  deep  feeling  of  dis^pointmcnt  he  turned 
tian.  To  him  must  be  accorded  the  imperish-  the  prow  of  tlie  Half  Moon  to  the  southward, 
able  honor  of  being  the  first  man  who  set  his  The  reports  of  his  success,  however,  were  for* 
foot  in  New  York,  as  he  was  the  first  to  teach  warded  to  Holland  and  stimulated  furtlier  enter- 
religion  to  the  Iroquois.  In  1608  he  founded  prises  in  the  way  of  exploring  and  coloniia- 
the  cily  of  Ouebec  The  twelve  years'  truce  tion,  while  Hudson  was  detained  at  Dartmouth, 
which  acknowledged  the  sovereign^  and  inde-  England,  whither  he  had  put  in,  owing  to  the 
pcndence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  II.  after  threatened  mutiny  of  his  crew, 
dieir  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  for  liberty  The  following  year  the  fur  merchants  of  HoU 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  historic  era  in  the  land  despatched  another  vessel  to'the  River  of 
New  World.  On  the  evening  of  29  July  i6og,  the  Mouiffiains,  which  for  the  time  was  called 
Giamplain  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Montagnais  the  Mauritius  after  Prince  Maurice,  the  stadt- 
Indians  encountered  a  war  party  of  Iroquois  on  holder.  In  1611  Hendrik  Christiaensen  of  Cleves 
the  west  bank  of  Lake  Champlain  near  Ticon-  sailed  for  the  same  destination  and  returned 
deroga  in  Essex  County.  The  next  morning  the  with  two  young  ladiana,  the  sons  of  a  Man- 
unfortunate  Iroquois  were  introduced  violently  hattan  chief.  In  i6ia  three  Amsterdam  mei^ 
to  gunpowder  and  the  white  man's  sway  and  chants,  Hang  Hongers,  Paulus  Pelgrom  an4 
^e  white  man's  way  opened  (xi  the  Western  Lambert  Van  Tweeohnysen,  sent  two  ships,  the 
Hemisphere.  Fortune  and  the  Tiger,  to  open  up  trade  along 

One  3  September  following,  Hendrik  Hud-  the  Hudson  River.    The  Tiger  was  accidentally 

son  sailed  into  New  York  Bay  on  the  eighty  ton  burned  at  Manhattan  Island  and  Adriaen  Block, 

ship  Half  Moon,  with  a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  its  commander,  during  the  winter  of  1613-14, 

half    English   and   half   Dutch.      Hudson's   son  built  a  new  vessel,  the  Onrest,  of  eighteen  tons, 

accompanied  him.     Hudson  was  an  Englishman  the  first  to  be  constructed  on  Manhattan  Island. 

who  had  twice  essayed  to   reach  far  Catbay  by  Two  settlements  had  already  been  started  in 

the  Northwest  passage.    The  Dutch  East  India  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York;  one  by 

Company,   which   was   the  jtioneer  company   to  Christiaensen  on  Castle  or  Patroon's  Island,  on 

take  advantage  of  discoveries  of  new  territory  the   west  bank  of   the   Hudson  a   mile   or   two 

and  whose  powers  were  elastic  for  the  coloniia-  South  of  the  present  Albany,  called  Fort  Nas- 

tion  of  new  empires  and  the  government  thereof,  sau ;  die  second  on  Manhattan  Island,  covering 

persuaded  Huds<m  by  the  offer  of  a  seductive  the  space  midway  between  the  BatKry  and  Rcc- 
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■lor  Street  on  the' west  side  of  Broadway.  Block  filled  by  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  a  name  tiiat  haa 
in  the  meantime  had  sailed  away  to  the  east-  been  rendered  synonymous  widi  farce,  burlesque, 
ward  in  the  vessel  he  had  built,  discovered  the  contempt  and  arrogance.  Van  Twiller  had  mar- 
island  which  bears  his  name,  drew  a  map  of  all  ried  a  niece  of  Van  Rensselaer  and  was  an  ad- 
the  region,  and  in  consequence  secured  from  miniscrator  of  fair  parts.  He  began  the  coostruc- 
tbe  States-General  a  charter  for  the  'New  Neth-  tion  of  a  new  fort;  he  built  the  first  church 
erlands  Company'  under  which  he  enjoyed  the  edifice ;  a  bakery,  a  brewery ;  he  substituted  brick 
monopoly  of  trade  in  that  region  until  1621,  for  frame  houses  and  new  windmills  for  old. 
whm  the  charter  expired.  In  the  latter  year  the  But  his  plans  failed  to  mature  because  of  his 
Dutch  West  India  Company  came  into  exist-  peculiar  disposition.  Dominie  Bogardus,  who  had 
ence,  with  a  charter  granted  by  the  States-  accompanied  him  to  this  country  in  the  same 
General  of  Holland.  Two  years  later  additions  ship,  stigmatized  him  as  "a  child  of  the  deviP 
were  made  and  ao  act  of  amplification  given,  and  threatened  to  "shake*  him  "from  the  pulpit 
Under  this  charter,  which  was  to  endure  for  as  would  make  him  shudder."  Van  Twiller  was 
24  years,  the  company  was  permitted  to  trade  removed  under  charges  in  1637  and  left  office, 
-with  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  'other  as  did  many  of  his  successors,  with  a  fortune 
places';  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  he  had  accumulated  in  service.  His  successor 
Netherlands  were  prohibited  from^  trafficking  was  William  Kieft,  a  man  of  slender  abilities 
with  those  countries.  It  was  permitted  to  ap-  and  an  embeiiler,  whose  ten  years  of  service 
l)oint  governors  and  other  officers;  to  determine  were  conspicuous  for  strife — with  the  English 
the  forms  of  administering  justice,  to  make  and  with  the  Indians.  Like  Van  Twiller,  Kieft 
treaties  and  enact  laws.  Their  first  packet,  the  was  deficient  in  the  art  of  conciliation.  His 
New  Netherland  —  under  ■  the  superintendence  position  was  too  big  for  him  to  handle.  He 
of  Cornelis  Jacobsen  May  —  which  plied  her  gives  a  discouraging  report  of  the  condition 
ocean  trade  for  thirty  years,  brought  in  May  in  which  he  found  the  colony;  farms  were  bar- 
1624  over  thirty  families,  eighteen  of  whom  ren  of  tenants  and  of  cultivation  or  thrown  into 
established  a  settlement  at  Fort  Orange  near  common ;  trading  vessels  in  poor  shape;  houses 
Albany  tmder  Adriaen  Joris.  Two  ^ata  later  out  of  repair;  only  one  saw-mill  out  of  three 
two  ships  loaded  with  emigrants,  agricultural  was  in  operation;  the  fort  at  New  Amsterdam, 
implements  and  domestic  animals,  left  Holland  for  whose  repair  his  predecessor  had  received 
for  Manhattan  Island,  where  the  company  had  4.172  guilders,  lay  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and 
decided  to  erect  a  larger  cok>ny  and  their  head-  the  magazine  was  scarcely  discoverable. 
Tjuarters  for  New  Netherlands.  With  the  later  The  first  English  flag  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
colonists  came  the  director-general,  Peter  Minuit,  New  York  floated  from  the  vessel  commanded 
who  the  following  yoar,  1636,  purchased  the  is-  by  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  the  roving  buccaneer, 
land  of  Manhattan,  containing  22,000  acres,  from  who  in  i6iz  had  captured  Pocahontas  and  held 
the  Indians,  for  60  guilders,  or  about  24  dol-  her  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  her 
laM.  father.  Argall  had  been  despatched  in  1614  on 
The  Colony  "boomed'  from  the  beginning  an  extraordinary  expedition  by  Sir  Thomas 
and  die  stock  of  the  West  India  Company  sailed  Dale,  governor  of  Virginia,  to  dispossess  the 
upward.  Under  'the  Freedoms  and  Exemp-  unfortunate  French  people  who  had  settled  at 
tions*  act,  adopted  in  1628,  the  company  gave  Acadia.  On  his  return  from  this  successful 
authority  to  every  person  who  should  send  over  buccaneering  expedition,  Argall  paid  his  re- 
a  colony  of  50  souls  above  the  age  of  15  years,  spects  to  the  Dutch.  He  proceeded  up  the  Hud- 
thc  title  of  "patroon"  and  the  privilege  of  select-  son  River  to  Albany,  forced  a  surrender  in  the 
ing  tracts  of  land,  except  on  Manhattan  Island,  name  of  the  English  king,  and  sailed  away, 
eight  miles  in  length  along  the  river  and  as  far  New  Amsterdam  likewise  submitted  to  Argall's 
inland  as  he  pleased.  It  was  obligatory  for  the  demand,  but  as  soon  as  his  vessels  disappeared 
patroon  to  be  a  member  of  the  company.  He  through  the  Narrows,  the  Dutch  flag  replaced 
was  looked  upon  as  a  feudal  prince.  His  pos-  the  English  ensign  as  had  been  done  at  Albany, 
sessions  were  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years.  In  1633,  jacobus  Eelkens,  the  Dutch  commis- 
The  colonist^  were  prohibited  from  manufactur-  sary  at  Fort  Orange,  hraicnly  attempted  to 
ii^  woolen,  linen  or  cotton  cloth.  Under  author-  establish  English  trade  on  the  Hudson,  but  the 
ily  thus  'conferred  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  scheme  was  crushed  at  its  inception.  The  New 
Amsterdam,  a  diamond  and  pearl  polisher,  ob-  Englandcrs  were  not  satisfied  with  their  pos- 
tained,  through  Sebastian  Jansen  Krol,  who  had  sessions  but  coveted  the  more  prosperous  settle- 
cotne  out  with  Jan  Huyck  two  years  before  as  ments  of  the  Dutch  to  the  westward.  In  1638 
■a  consoler  of  the  sick,"  a  tract  of  land  20  miles  Kieft  had  issued  a  prohibition  against  the  Eng- 
in  length,  from  Baeren  Island  to  Smacks  Island,  lish  trading  at  Fort  Good  Hope  near  the  present 
and  24  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river  "stretch-  Hartford,  which  had  been  built  in  1623.  Shortly 
ing-  two  days'  journey  into  the  interior,'  con-  afterward,  owing  to  the  insolence  of  the  English, 
stituting  the  greater  part  of  the  present  counties  an  order  in  Council  was  issued,  to  strengthen, 
of  Albany,  Rensselaer  and  Colombia.  Michael  the  post,  to  maintain  Dutch  supremacy.  We 
Pauw  purchased  from  the  Indians,  Staten  Island  first  hear  of  English  settlers  in  New  York  in 
and  the  land  upon  which  Jersey  City  and  1640  on  Long  Island.  They  had  crossed  the 
Bayotinc  are  now  built.  With  the  development  Sound  from  Connecticut.  When  the  English 
of  the  land  and  trade  the  inevitable  occurred,  audaciously  confiscated  land,  near  Fort  Good 
The  patroons  practically  became  rivals  of  the  Hope,  which  the  Dutch  had  prepared  for  plant- 
West  India  Company  in  the  fur  trade.  As  the  ing.  and  brutally  chastised  farmers  who  tried 
business  of  the  latter  diminished  the  wealth  to  plant,  Kieft  threw  a  detachment  across  the 
of  the  former  expanded.  Minuit.  unable  10  Sound  in  retaliation  and  dispersed  an  English 
readjust  the  differences,  was  recalled.  Far  settlement  at  Oyster  Bay. 
two  years  the  office  was  vacant.     It  was  then         But  Kieft  found  more  trouble  on  his  hands. 
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at   well,   l^d   lost   a   teg  in  the   attack  i 

erlands;  he  was  threatened  by  the  Swedes  at  the  Portuguese  island  of  Saint  Martin  and  wore  u 

south ;  he  realized  the  unfriendliness  with  which  a  substitute  a  wooden  one,  that  was  girdled  with 

the  cavaliers  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Dela-  silver  bandi.     He  was  45  years   of   age,  over- 

■»rare  regarded  his  colony;  he  could  expect  no  bearing  in  manner,  autocratic  in  speech,  prompt 

favors  from  the  Puritans  on  the  east.    At  this  and  decisive  in  action  and  a  devout  churchman. 

crisis    he    unwisely    provoked    a    quarrel    with  He  conscientiously  attempted  to  carry  out  the 

the  Indians  by  demanding  tribute  in  maize  and  instructions  that  directed  him  to  guard  against 

fur  on  the  ground  that  the  Dutch  had  supported  aggressions  on  the  coloay's  boundaries,  to  pre- 

them  in  defense  of  their  enemies.   From  the  day  s$rve  peace  with  the  Indians  and  to  stimulate 

Champlain    introduced    gunpowder   to   the   sav-  the   growth   of   villages   by   the   colonists.      He 

ages  on  Lake  Champlam,  the  red  man  of  the  found  the  colony  much  out  of  repair  and  the 

forest    had    sedulously    and    successfully    culti-  colonists  next  to  demoralized.     The  dominating 

vated    its   acquaintance.      So   that   when    Kieft  spirit  that  pervaded  the   West   India   Company 

imprudently  attempted   to  suppress  the  sale  of  and   all   that   were   connected   with    it,   to   the 

guns  and  their  accessories  to  the  Indians,  tur-  colonists  themselves,  was  personal  gain.     New 

bulence  broke  loose  along  the  New  York  fr<Mi-  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange  or  Aurania  as  it 

tier.  For  thrc«  years  the  bloody  strife  continued,  was   sometimes   called,   were   finoded  with   aa 

during  which   the    Dutch    in   New   Amsterdam  aggregation    of     unscrupulous    merchants    and 

were  driven  for  proGection  under  the  guns  of  traders,  who  robbed  the  Indians  on  one  side 

the  fort  and  were  reduced  to  much  distress  by  and  their  customers  on  the  other.    The  example 

the   aggressive   operations    of    the    Manhattans,  was  established  by  succeeding  directors-general 

from  the  north,  the  Long  Island  Indians  from  and   the   plain   people   emulated    that   example^ 

the  east  and  Delaware^  from  the  south  and  west  Stiiyvesant  inherited  the  turbulence  and  the  dis- 

Itoger  Williams  brought  about  an  interview  be-  satisfaction  left  by  his  predecessor  and  struggled 

tween  Kieft  and  the  sachems,  but  the  peace  which  with  it  courageously  and  with  a  hand  so  firm  as 

followed   was   of   brief   duration,   for  hostilities  to  incite  unpopularity  among  many  whose  plana 

were   resuixred  more  savagely  than  ever  before  he  thwarted.     A  year  before  his  arrival,  Kieft 

the  end  of  the  year.   The  Indians  were  bent  upon  had   served   notice   on    New   England   that .  ths 

a   war   of   extermination  of   the   wfiites.     They  English  '^without  provocation*  had  invaded  New 

felt  their  power,  the  force  of  their  numbers  and  Netherlands,    nsurped    divers    places,    done    in- 

were   thirsting    for  revenge.     *When  you   first  juries  and  not  given  satisfaction,  and  that  unless 

came  to  our  shores  you  were  destitute  oi  food"  reparation    were    given    "such    means    as    God 

exclaimed   a   Sachem   before   a   treaty   council,  sttords"  shall  be  employed  'manfully  to  redress 

•We  gave  yon  our  beans  and  our  com.     We  ourselves."    Stuyvesant  for  five  years  diligently 

fed  you  with  oysters  and  fish.     And  now  for  attempted  to  establish  pacificatory  measures  wiln 

our  recompense,  you  murder  our  pec^e.*  the  most  powerful    rivals  of   the   Dutch,    the 

In  1643  "the  first  germ*  of  our  Federal  Con-  English,  and  finally  in  [650  by  repairing  person- 

stitntion   was  planted  by  the  formation  of  a  ally  to  Hartford  secured   a  treaty   that  fixed 

league  for  self  government  and  common  defense  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  the  western  bouad- 

by   the  colonies   of  Massachusetts,    Plymouth,  ary  of  the  New  Englanders  and  GreeowicH  on 

New  Haven  and  Connecticut.     For  the  time  it  the  mainland. 

was  a  powerful  organization.    To  it,  Kieft  ap-  In  the  meantime  internecine  quarrels  aEOua«d 

pealed  in  vain  for  aid,  to  carry  on  his  Indian  all  the  choler  and  tyranny  in  his  nature.   Wi^-; 

war.     The  confederacy  was  organized  as  mtu:ti  C)ut  funds,  the  inteinal  im[Jrovements  he  had  iiv 

to  m^e  aggressions  upon  the  thrifty  Dutch  as  contemplation  could   not  be  carried  out..    He 

for  defense  against  the  Indians.     Mattefs  were  had    seen   how    Kieft    had   quarreled   with    hi» 

going  badly   for    Kieft  until    he   solicited   the  'E^ht  Men,"  and  as  a  concession  for  his  taxa- 

support  of   Captain  John  Underbill,  a  valiant  tion  scheme  he   ordered  an  election,  allowing 

warrior,  under  whose  skill  and  energy,  an  abit'  the  settlers  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  which  had 

bodied  force  was  raised,  which  encountered  and  been     established     in     1645,     Amersfoort.   ai^d 

defeated  the  Indiana  in  several  pitched  battles.  Pavonia,  to  elect  18  individuals  from  whom  the 

Peace  was  eventually  assured   in   1645   through  governor  and  his  council  should  select  nine,  who 

the  intervention  of  the  Iroquois.     Kieft  failed  were  to  confer  with  the  director  on  all  measures 

to  profit  by  the  lesson.     The  act  that  led  to  his  tendii^  "to  promote   the   welfare   of   the  com* 

recall  was  the  most  infamous  in  Dutch  Colonial  monalty  and  the  country."    Between  the  director 

annals.     Without  the   slightest   provocation,  he  and  *the  Nine,"  dissensions  arose  over  finances. 

crossed  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  with  The  latter  refused   to  provide  money  for  the 

the    soldiers    from    the    for^    a    mob   from   the  repair  of  the  fort,  claiming  the  Company   was 

streets,  and  privateersroen  and  sailors  from  the  responsible  for  that  expense.     They  objected  to 

harbor.     Under  cover  of  darkness  he  fell  upon  Stnyvesanf  S'   management ;    complained    of    the 

a  band  of  peaceable   and   unsuspecting   Indians  heavy  assessment  levied  i^)on  trade,  and  when 

a.t   Pavonia  and   massacred   men,  women    and  he  peremptorily  refused  permission  for  the  peo- 

diildren  indiscriminately.     Kieft  left  for  home  pie  to  assemWe,  they  made  a  house  to  house 

with  a  fortune.     The  ship  was  wrecked  off  the  canvass.     The  director  ordered  delegates  from 

coast  of  Wales  and  governor  and  fortune  went  the  militia  and  "the  Nine"  ordered  a  joumsl  to 

down  together.  be  kept  by  one  of  their  number,  Adriaen  Van 

We  now  come  to  the  much  misrepresented  der   Dondc,    and    forwarded   eventually   to    the 

and   misunderstood   Petnis   Stuyvesant  who  ar-  home     atJthorities.       Stuyvesant     blazing     with 

rived    at   New    Amsterdam   27    May    1647,   two  wrath  arrested  *e  writer,  threw  him  in  prison 

Sars  aftei  his  appointment  as  director-general,  on  the  charge  of  libeling  the  government  attd 

tttyyesant  was  the  son  of  a  Friesland  clergy-  seized  the  papers.    The  controversy  was  carried    | 
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with  more  or  less  aamsaay  on  botil  sides  to  but  in  vain.  Indian  Mtiireiks  excited  the  eoioay 
Koilaiid;  iKtitions  were  despatdied  across  the  for  several  years.  An  uprising  near  New  Nctfaer- 
sea  compl^ning  of  the  unreasonable  and  arbt-  lands  was  followed  by  massacres  at  Favonia, 
trary  exercise  of  power  by  the  director.  Stuy-  Hoboken  and  Staten  Island,  In  three  days 
vesant  in  the  meantime  played  into  the  hands  of  loo  Dutch  colonists  were  killed,  ISO  were 
his  enemies  by  his  reduction  of  the  Swedish  taken  prisoners  and  a  financial  loss  of  aooyooo 
possessions  in  Delaware.  As  the  dissatisfacticKi  Ktiilders,  $80,000,  was  sustained.  Devastations 
of  the  Dutch  burghers  against  him  expanded,  at  Esopus  and  the  destruction  of  Wiltwyck  were 
sympathy  for  him  on  the  part  of  English  set-  not  the  least  disturbing  problems  he  encountered 
tiers  increased.  He  had  established  a  weekly  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
market  in  New  York;  in  1652  the  city  was  in-  In  the  meantime  the  villages  of  Jamaica  and 
corporated;  a  year  later  tiie  palisades  were  New  Haerlem  had  been  created;  a  municipal 
constructed  to  the  north  of  the  present  Wall  court  was  established  at  Esopus,  known  as  Wilt- 
Street  from  the  East  to  the  North  River ;  four  wyck ;  Arendt  van  Curler,  long  loved  and  trusted 
years  later  citizenship  was  created  and  the  city  by  the  Indians  as  "Corlaer,"  had  purchased  the 
was  surveyed,  streets  were  regulated  and  named  great  flats  at  Schenectady  and  the  colony  was 
and  several  of  them  paved.  spreading  forth  like  a  biossomii^  plant,  north. 

Under  Stuyvesant's  administration  religion  west  and  southwest  of  Albany. 
was  encouraged  and  fostered.  As  early  as  1626,  The  i^gressions  of  the  'malignant  English* 
Sebastian  Jansen  Krol  and  Jan  Huyck  who  had  had  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Dutch 
originally  sailed  to  the  country  as  'consolers  for  years.  Cromwell  at  one  time  threatened  to 
of  the  sick*  are  found,  on  the  Sabbath,  reading  seize  New  Netherlands.  In  i6s7  the  coramis- 
texts  out  of  the  Scripture  and  the  creeds  to  per-  sioners  of  the  United  New  England  Colonies 
sons  who  would  attend.  Two  years  later,  in  conceded  Oyster  Bay  and  Huntington  to  the 
1628,  Michaelius,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  and  three  years  later 
Church,  organized  the  first  Dutch  church  in  the  Huntington  and  Seatauket  In  1663  Connecticut 
New  Netherlands  with  50  communicants.  In  1^3  laid  claim  to  Westchester  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
arrived  Everardus  Bogardus  who  tailed  to  this  visional  treaty.  Charles  II,  had  granted  to  tlie 
country  on  the  same  vessel  with  one  governor,  younger  Winthrop,  Massachusetts  Bay,  includ- 
Van  Twiller,  to  return  home  on  the  same  vessel  ing  Connecticut,  and  to  his  brother  James,  New 
with  another,  Kieft,  only  to  meet  his  fate  at  Netherlands ;  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  this 
sea.  His  quarrels  with  both  have  become  his-  territory  was  not  his  to  give,  but  belonged  to 
torical.    Along  in  1640  Dominie  Johannes  Mega-  the  Dutch,  was  not  included  in  the  consideration 

Eulensis  preached  in  the  church  which  Kieft  had  in  the   least     About  this  time  John   Scott   ap- 

uilt  within  the  fort,  before  proceeding  to  his  peared  on  the  scene.    He  produced  orders  for 

charge  at   Fort    Orange,    the   present   Albany,  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  British  navi- 

The   Reverend   Johannes   Backerus,   formerly  a  gation  laws  in  the  colonies,  claimed  that  Long 

clergyman  at  Curagoa,  in  1647,  superseded  Dom-  Island  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  pro- 

inie   Bogardus   in  the   pastoral  charge  of  the  ceeded  to  place  the  English  Long  Island  towns 

Dutch  church.     New  York  had  not  escaped  the  under  one  organization,  of  which  he  was  elected 

wave  of  religious   intolerance   that  had  rolled  «president*    When  he  attempted  to  seduce  the 

over  Europe  during  the  preceding  half  century.  Dutch  towns  he  encountered  the  strong   ann 

An  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  Dutch  in  1640  and  the   stubborn   will   of   the   director- general, 

that  prohibited  the  exercise  of  all  other  rel^ons  The  contest  was  acrimoniously  conducted,  was 

except  the  'Reformed  as  it  is  at  present  preached  protracted  and   only  ended   by   the   app«arance, 

and  practised  by  public  Authori^"  in  the  United  a9  Aug.  1664,  in  the  bay,  of  the  English  fleet 

Netherlands,    The  following  year,  however,  tliis  under  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  who  had  been 

bigoted     mandate     was     temporarily     revoked,  ordered  by  his  royal  master,  the  Duke,  to  take 

Father    Jogues,    the    first    Catholic    missionary  possession  of  the  Dutch  province,  to  reduce  the 

to  New  Netherlands,  found  that  the  colony  har-  Dutch  to  entire  obedience,  'to  put  them  out  of 

bored    Catholics,     English    Puritans,     Quakers,  capacity  of   doing  such  mischief   as   they  had 

Lutherans,  Anabaptists  termed  'Mnistes"    (the  perpetrated  in  other  quarters.    It  was  repugnant 

Mennists  or  Mennonites)  and  Dutch  Reformers,  and  mortifying  to  Stuyvesant's  courage  to  sor- 

He  reported  an  order  was   in   force  denying  render  his  charge  without  firing  a  shot  and.  like 

'public  worship*  to  all  but  Calvinists.    In  i6S4  a  soldier  of  high  spirit,  he  prepared  to  make 

the    application    of    the    Lutherans    to    erect    a  determined   resistance,   in  spite   of   the    appeals 

church  in  New  Amsterdam  was  refused;  'no  of  the  city  authorities  and  the  clergy.    "I  would 

doctrine  shall  be  encouraged  in  the  colony*  hut  much  rather  be  carried  out  dead,'  he  exclaimed, 

■the  true  reformed,'   ruled  the  director-general,  Stuyvesant   appealed   in  vain   for   help   and   for 

"Die   English   settlements   repudiated  the  teach-  several  days  cleverly  delayed  the  inevitable.    He 

ings  of  Megapolcnsis  who  in  1649  had  succeeded  only  yielded   when   Nicolls  entered   the   harbor 

Backerus  and  who  claimed  the  Classis  of  Am-  with  his  ships  and  an  overpowering  force,  and 

sterdam  in  Holland  exercised  spiritual  jurisdic-  he  regretfully  signed  the  articles  of  capitulation 

tion  over  the  colony.     Quakers  were  arrested,  that    had   been    agreed    to   by   the    magistrates. 

beaten  with   ropes,   were   fined   and  imprisoned  On     3     September,     New     Amsterdam     became 

for  their  presumption  in  preadiing  their  heresies.  New   York   in   honor   of  the    Duke,   the   naene 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  Hollaiul  and  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  James,  also  in  honor 

England  called  in  play  all  of  Stuyvesant's  great  of  the  Duke  and  three  weeks  later  Fort  Orange 

ability   as   an   executive  officer.     The  city   was  surrendered  and  was  called  Albany,  in  honor  of 

pot  in  a  state  of  defense.     He  had  established  the  Duke.     One  of  the  inconsistencies  conspic- 

the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  and  appointed  the  uous  in  the  seizure  of  New  Netherlands  by  the 

burgomasters,  the  schepens  and  fiscal.     He  now  English  is  that  at  the  time  peace  prevailed  be- 

attempted  to  adjust  affairs  with  New  England  tween  England  and  Holland.  ^ 
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Tfce  province  received  the  name  of  New  dethroned  and  the  lieutenant-KOvemor.  Francis 
York.  Its  population  was  estimated  from  6,000  Nicholson,  lacked  energy  and  decision  for  tlie 
to  10,000  souls.  Municipal  officers  continued  in  crisis.  People  moreover  distrusted  him.  Wild 
power,  but  no  more  elections  of  magistrates  were  and  exciting  rumors  were  abroad  in  the  land. 
to  be  held  by  the  people.  Stuyvesant  had  in-  Stories  were  circulated  that  the  Catholics  were 
sisted  npOQ  the  guaranty  of  property  and  civil  to  join  hands  with  the  French  and  overturn 
rights  and  freedom  of  worship — the  Church  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  Jacob  Leisler  was 
England  Service  to  be  held  in  the  Dutch  church  a  prosperous  merchant  and  captain  of  one  of  the 
at  New  York  upon  the  termination  of  the  serv-  train  bands.  He  had  been  bom  at  Frankfort 
ice  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Court  proceedings  and  had  seen  service  in  the  German  army.  The 
were  to  follow  English  models.  The  province  people  turned  to  him.  But  the  three  councillors 
felt  the  direful  effects  of  the  next  ten  years  remained  loyal  to  Nicholson.  Leisler  and  liis 
of  European  wars.  On  30  July  1673  with  war  friends,  fearful  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholics, 
under  way  between  HoIlaJid  on  one  side  and  proclaimed  William  of  Orange,  king.  Ten 
France  and  England  allied,  a  Dutch  fleet  under  members  of  the  Assembly  were  appomted  by 
Comelis  Evertsen  and  Jacob  Benckes  suddenly  Leisler  as  a  committee  of  safely,  and  Leisler 
appeared  off  Staten  Island.  Captain  John  Man-  was  declared  by  them  to  be  governor.  He  ear- 
ning, in  the  absence  of  Governor  Francis  Love-  ried  his  authority  with  a  high  hand.  He  usurped 
lace,  who  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  York's  per-  the  functions  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
sonal  representative.  Colonel  Nicolls,  was  not  claimed  the  title;  he  opened  letters  addressed 
disposed  to  offer  resistance,  for  his  soldiers  re-  to  Nicholson  and  arrested  and  imprisoned  those 
fused  to  6ght  and  his  own  people  spiked  his  guns,  who  refused  to  obey  him.  When  French  inva- 
He  surrendered,  and  the  name  of  New  York  was  sion  upon  the  destruction  of  Schenectady  in 
temporarily  changed,  and  that  of  the  fort  to  i68g  was  imminent,  he  displayed  great  energy, 
■William  Hendrick."  Anthony  Colve  was  pro-  declared  himself  as  the  acting  governor  and 
claimed  governor  of  the  province.  Under  the  forced  recognition  from  Peter  Schuyler,  mayor 
treaty  of  1674  New  York  was  restored  to  the  of  Albany,  who  had  resisted  the  authority  of 
English.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  an  intelligent  Jacob  Milbornc,  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  whom 
and  wise  officer,  was  appointed  governor.  In  he  despatched  up  the  Hudson  with  an  armed 
i^  he  describes  the  province  as  containing  24.  force  to  subdue  the  thriving  city.  On  the  strife 
towns  or  villages  with  20  churches,  specifies  its  between  Leisler  on  one  side  and  Captain  Richard 
products  and  exports  as  provisions,  tar,  furs  and  Ingoldesby  and  Colonel  Henry  Slou^ter,  who 
lumber,  fixes  the  value  of  estates  at  £150,000,  and  had  been  appointed  governor  by  William  and 
the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  Mary  on  the  other;  on  Leisler's  imprudent  ac- 
2,D0a  Under  his  regime  the  navigation  act  was  tions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  Eventually  he 
enforced;  friendship  with  the  Indians  was  cul-  was  forced  to  submit.  Pursued  by  vindictive 
tivated  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  French ;  enemies,  he  and  Milbome  died  as  martyrs, 
a  classis  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  estab-  Sloughter,  stupefied  with  rum,  signed  their  death 
Ibhed  1679  in  New  York  to  ordain  ministers,  and  warrants  and  they  were  hanged  near  the  site 
die  governor  endeavored  to  individualize  New  of  the  present  World  building  in  New  York 
York  as  'the  most  English  in  sentiment  of  the  city  16  May  1691.  Leisler  was  unquestionably 
American  Colonies.'  Owing  to  disputes  with  a  sincere  but  misguided  man.  Four  years  latar 
New  Jersey,  complaints  were  filed  against  Parliament  reversed  the  attainder  of  Leisler  and 
Andros  with  the  home  authorities.  He  was  his  associates.  Lord  Bellomont,  afterward  the 
recalled,  and  exonerated;  in  1688  he  returned  enlightened  governor  of  the  province,  declared 
under  a  viceregal  government  to  consolidate  that  Leisler  and  his  son-in-law  were  "not  only 
the  Northern  colonies.  In  the  interim  the  office  murdered  but  barbarously  murdered.* 
had  been  filled  by  Thomas  Dongan,  an  Irish  The  history  of  the  province  for  the  following 
soldier,  a  Catholic  and  a  discreet  and  conservative  84  years  is  conspicuous  for  brawls  between  the 
leader.  He  brought  instructions  to  issue  writs  governor  and  the  Assembly;  for  efforts  to  dis- 
for  an  Assembly ;  and  the  people  now  saw  in  seminate  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
reality  the  culmination  of  hopes  begun  during  and  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  French  and 
Stuyvesant's  time  —  the  possibility  of  popular  of  the  Catholic  Church;  to  develop  the  land  and 
frandiisc.  Accordingly  17  Oct  1683  the  repre-  the  fur  trade ;  to  increase  the  growth  of  the 
sentatives  of  tlie  people  of  New  York  met  for  towns,  to  preserve  peace  with  the  Indians ;  to 
the  first  time  in  Assembly  in  New  York  city,  cultivate  privateering,  and  to  wink  at  piracy; 
The  sessions  continued  until  3  November.  It  to  reconcile  differences  with  neighboring  colo- 
was  ordained  that  Assemblies  should  convene  nies.  Much  depended  upon  the  sincerity,  honesty 
triennially.  In  1685  a  charter  was  granted  to  and  integritjj  of  the  governors.  In  the  whole 
New  York  and  in  1686  to  Albany.  The  hopes  line  of  administrators  from  Nicolls  to  Tryon, 
of  the  colonists  for  better  things  were  dashed  under  English  rule  not  more  than  three  gov- 
to  the  ground;  the  Assembly  promised  by  the  emors  can  be  cited  in  whom  those  three  traits 
Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  never  con-  can  be  found.  The  governor's  power  was  abso- 
vcned,  for  in  February  1685,  Charles  II.  died,  lute.  He  not  only  made  the  laws  but  interpreted 
his  brother  James  the  Duke  ascended  tiie  throne  and  executed  them  and  when  necessary  unmade 
and  as  James  the  King  repudiated  the  acts  of  them.  He  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  As- 
James  the  Duke ;  the  charter  was  vetoed,  and  sembly  and  of  the  courts ;  his  Council  were  mere 
the  Assembly  abolished.  Dongan  had  fallen  automatons  who  danced  when  he  pulled  the 
under  the  royal  displeasure  by  his  failure  to  string.  No  act  of  the  Assembly  was  placed  on 
push  forward  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  the  statute  book  without  his  signature,  and  no 
Rome  and  was  recalled.  decision  of  the  court  was  valid  until  he.  as  chie'f 

Governor  Andros  was  in  arrest  at  Boston  justice,  passed  judgment;  and  in  this  respect  he 

when  the  news  arrived  that  James  had  keen  exercised  powers   denied  to  the  king  for  hii    1 
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, J,    J--— ~  — '  ^*  ItinB's  and  carried  off  to  Canada  a  number  o£  captiva. 

bendi,  was  prohibited  from  expressing  judgment  The  Assembly  of  New  York  then  foUowed  the 
Time  and  again  the  governor  was  threatened  example  set  by  Massachusetts  and  offered  a 
with  removal ;  now  and  then  charges  were  pre-  bounty  for  Indian  scalps.  England  had  been 
ferred  against  him  and  once  the  grand  jury  was  remiss  to  a  degree  in  neglecting  even  ordinaiy 
urged  to  indict  him  for  high  treason.  It  is  a  protection  for  its  settlers.  The  home  ministry 
sad  commentary  on  the  record,  that  every  co-  permitted  France  to  fortify  and  hold  Crown 
lonial  governor  who  took  o£Sce  poor  left  office  Point,  in  spite  of  the  protests  from  the  province, 
a  wealthy  man.  There  were  three  notable  ex-  whence  war  parties  darted  on  their  incursions 
ceptions,  the  Irish  earl.  Lord  Bellomont;  of  devastation,  desolation  and  death. 
Robert  Hunter,  the  friend  of  Addison  and  Swift;  Governor  Clinton  who  succeeded  Clarke  as 
and  William  Burnet,  son  of  the  bishop  of  governor  in  1743  was  a  sailor  by  profession  and 
Salisbury.  The  province  had  already  become  carried  into  the  office  all  the  old  time  mar- 
the  haven  of  the  persecuted  of  foreign  countries,  tinetism  of  the  quarter  deck.  He  attempted  to 
Between  the  years  1678  and  J696  the  population  overcome  England's  handicap  with  her  redskin 
of  New  York  city  had  nearly  doubled  —  from  neighbors.  In  August  and  September  1746  he 
3400  to  6,000 ;  that  of  the  province  had  increased  held  a  council  at  Albany  with  the  Iroquois  with 
to  nearly  30,000.  The  infamous  practice  of  the  intention  of  establisliing  an  alliance  and  to 
transporting  felons  to  America  and  the  dcgrad-  counteract  tlie  marplotting  of  the  French  and 
ing  slave  trade  produced  the  most  pernicious  the  Jesuits.  To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
effects  upon  the  cause  of  labor,  stamping  it  with  ship  a:id  as  an  effective  object  lesson.  Sir  Wil- 
the  stigma  of  disgrace  in  the  one  instance  and  Ham  Johnson,  the  English  Indian  agent  for  New 
involving  a  contraction  of  wages  in  the  other.  York,   appeared   in   the   full   garb   of   a   savage. 

Under  General  Hunter  was  tried  the  experi-  paint  and  all,  and  walked  as  an  Indian  chief  at 

ment  of  colonizing  the  Palatines.     The  scheme  the  head  of  the  Mohawks,    Owing  to  the  illness 

originated    with    English    politicians    who    saw  of  Governor   Clinton,   Cadwallader   Colden  ex- 

in  It  vast  profit  in  developing  the  British  com-  plained  to  them  that  the  French  had  been  de- 

mercial    resources   at    the   same   time   menacing  feated    at    Annapolis ;    and    that    troops    front 

French  supremacy  by  strengthing  the  frontiers.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 

Settlements    were    established    first   at   Living-  had  captured    Louisberg.     He  informed   them 

ston's  Manor,  and  subsequently  along  the  Mo-  that  the  English  king  had  sent  troops  enough 

hawk    and    in    the     Schoharie    region.      The  to  take  Canada  from  the  French  and  urged  them 

experiment  involved  a  loss  of  ilOO,ooo  to  its  pro-  to  join  the   English   in  the   undertaking.     Ora- 

jectors.  tions  were  thereupon  delivered,  belts  exchanged 

In    1732    occurred    the    memorable    struggle  and  presents   divided;   the   Indians   gorged   and 

between  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  senior  councillor,  and  guzzled,  warbled  and  danced,  and  agreed  to  join 

Governor  Cosby.    The  original  cause  was  puerile  the   English   procession,   and  the   northern   part 

and    insignificant,    and    involved    only    a     few  of  the  province  was  overrun  with  war  parties 

pounds,    a    fraction   of   the    salary   Van    Dam  who  scalped  and  spattered  blood,  of  male  and 

claimed  during  the  I^  months  he  acted  as  ^ov-  female,    young    and    old,    the    strong    and    the 

emor ;  it  culminated  m  one  of  the  most  glorious  helpless,    with    unbridled    ferocity.       Governor 

episodes  in  history  and  established  the  principles  Clinton  accumulated  a  princely  fortune  during 

for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country  for  his  ten  years'  service  as  governor  and  could  well 

all   time,   through   the   courage   of   John    Peter  afford  to  quarrel  with  his  Assembly,  as  several 

Zenger,  editor,   and  the  brilliant  scholarship  of  of  his  predecessors  had  done  over  the  penna- 

Andrew  Hamilton,  his  advocate  in  the   famous  nent   support  bill.     His   successor.   Sir  Danvers 

trial   for   iibel.     Nine  years  later,   the   province  Osborne,  hanged  himself  with  his  handkerchief 

was  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  fJarm  over  the  la  Sept  1753,  five  days  after  his  arrival  in  New 

so-called    'Negro    Plot.*       Several     mysterious  York. 

fires  occurred  in  New  York  about  the  same  time  James    DeLancey,    lieutenant-governor,    one 

and  the  impression  got  abroad  that  negroes  had  of  the  best  equipped  men   in  the  province   for 

kindled  them  with  the  ultimate  determination  the  position,  succeeded  him.    He  had  been  bom 

of  burning  down  the  towa    The  only  basis  for  in  Albany  and  was  the  first  governor  to   the 

the  suspicion  was  the  unsupported  testimony  of  manner  bom.     He  presided  over  the  Congress 

an  ignorant  immigrant  woman  who  was  bound  at    Albany    in    1754    that    contemplated    union 

out  to  the  keeper  of  a  disreputable  resort.   Every  among  the  colonic^  and  opposed  the  plan.     The 

negro  became  a  suspect  and  large  rewards  were  treaty  of  Aix  ia  Chapelle  was  a  dead  letter  so 

offered  for  the  conviction  of  an  incendiary.     Be-  far  as  the  colonies  were  concerned,  tor  French 

fore    the    frenzy    ended,    under    the    judgment  aggressions  were  more  exasperating  than   ever. 

of   the  court,   13   unfortunates   were  burned   to  With   the  outbreak   of  the   French  and    Indian 

death,   18  were  hanged  and  70  transported.  war,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  married  the 

For   years,   more   or   less   apprehension  pre-  sister  of  the  Indian  chief  Joseph  Brant,  and  who 

vailed    over     French     invasion.       The     French  never  had  commanded  a  company  of  troops  on 

wielded     greater     influence    over    the     Indians  the  field,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 

through  religion  and  princely  presents.     Settle-  3,400,  who  marched  to  the  northward.    At  Lake 

ments  had  been  established  at  Oswego  and  at  George   on    8    Sept.    1755,    occurred   the    battle 

Niagara,  and  the  governors  were  periodically  at  which   brought   a   baronetcy   and   a    fortune   to 

their  wits'   ends   to   protect    them.     November  Johnson,  deprived  the  officers  who  really  won 

174s,  instigated  by  the  French,  a  band  of  red-  the   victory   of  credit,   'ed   to  the  death    of  the 

skins      rushed      upon      Saratoga  —  after      Fort  celebrated  Mohawk,  Hendrick.  and  put  to  rout 

Hoosick   had   surrendered  ^  killed  the  brother  the  French  forces  under  the  accomplished  French 

of   Peter    Schuyler   and   a   number   of  others,  general,  Dieskau. 

•pread  destruction  over  the  surrounding  country  The  main  incidents  in  the  French  and  Indiu 
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war  were  the  c^ture  of  Fort  Oswego  by  the  feat  at  White  Plains  and  surrender  and  n 

French    general,    Montcalm,    14    August    i^sb;  at  Fort  Washington.    Three  of  the  most  impor- 

the    surrender    and    masMcre    at    Fort    Wil-  tant  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought  on 

liam    Henry    at    Lake    George   on    9    August  the  soil   of   New  York;   that  oi  Oriskany,   6 

17S7  where  Montcalm  with  8,000  French  and  Aug.  1777.  which  practically  shattered  the  right 

2,000  Indians  overcame  the  garrison  of  Colonel  arm  of  Burgo^ne,  and  that  of  Walloomsac,  for 

Monroe  of  3,000  men;  the  surrender  of  Fort  many  years  inistakenly  called  Bennington,  which 

Frontenac  to  Col.  John  Bradstreet,  and  the  sur-  chattered  his  left  arm,  both  of  which  contributed 

render  of  Fort  Niagara  to  the  En^Jsb  3D  July  immeasurably    to    the    culminating    defeat    at 

^  Saratoga  where   the  first  British  army  in  the 

The  birth  of  liber^  in  the  State  of  New  York  history  of  England  lay  down  its  arms  to  an 


!%. 


I^actically  occurred  in  the  Colonial  Convention  army  composed  of  farmers. 
to  consider  the  Stamp  Act,  7  Oct  1765.    With  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  startea  iram  rvew 

the  accession  of  George  III.,  35  Oct  1760,  a  York  only  too  late  to  assist  Burgoyne  and  had 

new   conflict   broke   out   between   the   colonists  captured  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  Utc 

and  the  authorities.     All  commissions  expired  Highlands   of   the   Hudson    6   October,   eleven 

with  the  sovereign.     It  was  now  contemplated  days  before  tlie  surrender.    On  16  Oct.  1777,  the 

to  permit  the  judges  to  hold  office  only  "during  British  Colonel,  Vaughan,  ascended  the  Hudson 

his  Majesty's  pleasure*  instead  of  "during  good  to    Kingston,    which    was    burned    without    the 

behavior."      Up   to   3T    March    1774,    whoi   the  slightest  provocation,  leaving  a  stigma  upon  the 

Boston    Port     Bill     became     a     law,    agitation  British  name  for  pure  vandalism  that  has  never 

throughout  the  provinces  had  become  more  and  been  eSaced. 

more  pronounced  and  the  people  more  and  more  With  Burgoyne's  surrender.  New  York  State 
unsettled.  The  battle  of  Golden  Hill  in  New  was  relieved  of  large  standing  armies,  but  was 
York  city  in  1770  had  inflamed  the  public  mind  called  upon  to  encounter  straggling  foes  that 
to  the  possibilities,  and  the  representatives  of  the  menaced  the  frontiers  and  exposed  towns  to  the 
Crown  in  their  constant  collisions  with  the  Sons  close  of  the  war.  During  the  campaign  of  1776 
of  Liberty  over  the  destriu:tion  of  their  liberty  the  safety  of  the  people  was  indubitably  secured 
pole  contributed  naught  in  diminishing  the  drift  by  the  tireless  energy  and  countless  resources  of 
of  popular  sentiment.  On  23  May  1774,  General  Schuyler,  but  with  his  retirement  from 
New  York  published  its  declaration  of  rights  the  Continental  army  as  commander  o*  the 
at  Fraunce's  Tavern  in  New  York  city.  Two  Northern  District,  the  frontiers  were  left  to  shift 
months  later  delegates  were  chosen  for  the  tirst  to  a  large  extent  for  themselves,  and  the  Indians 
Continental  Congress  which  convened  in  Pbil-  under  Brant  with  the  Tories  under  the  blood- 
adelphia  17  Sept.  1774.  On  i  May  1775  the  thirsty  Butler  swept  over  them  with  torch  and 
committee  of  100  was  appointed  afi  tlie  successor  scalping  knife,  meeting  with  feeble  resistance 
of  the  New  York  Committee  of  Correspondence  until  Congress  and  General  Washington  selected 
and  the  Committee  on  Inspection,  respectively.  John  Sullivan  to  destroy  their  crops  and  burn 
The  constitutional  government  had  gone  out  of  their  villages  from  the  Chemung  to  Niagara. 
existence.  The  sentiment  of  the  English  party  In  October  1780  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk 
in  New  York  city  was  naturally  in  sympathy  valleys  were  ravaged  by  a  force  of  800  Indians 
with  England ;  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  with  their  and  Tories  under  Sir  John  Johnson.  With  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  the  loo  years  of  English  exception  of  the  slight  skirmisli  at  Johnson  Hall 
rule,  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  rev-  where  Col.  Marinus  Willett  put  the  enemy  to 
olution,  but  when  the  second  Continental  Con-  rout.  New  York  saw  no  more  active  fighting 
gress  convened  in  Philadelphia  10  May  I77S,  except  sporadic  brushes  here  and  there  between 
and  the  country  had  tasted  all  the  horrors  of  the  militia  and  straggling  bands  of  Indians. 
war,  there  were  members,  especially  from  New  The  constitutional  history  of  New  York  dates 
York,  who  were  still  hopeful  that  the  manifold  from  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
grievances  might  be  redressed.  Grave  events  pendence.  The  Provincial  Congress  which  had 
were  happening  with  great  rapidity.  Fort  Ti-  been  elected  in  April  met  in  the  city  of  New 
conderoga  had  been  surprised  and  captured  by  York  14  May  1776.  Before  the  convention  ad- 
Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold  10  Ma^;  two  joumed  the  subject  of  independence  was  con* 
days  later  Crown  Point  surrendered;  within  a  sidered,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  the 
week  Arnold  bad  captured  St.  Johns,  Canada,  sense  of  the  Colony  that  the  people  desired  to 
and  William  Tryon  the  last  English  governor,  continue  dependent  upon  Great  Britain.  As 
who  five  years  before  had  succeeded  Lord  Dun-  soon,  however,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Conti- 
tnore,  sought  refuge  on  the  British  gunboat  nental  Congress  recommended  that  each  colony 
Asia  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Throughout  should  establish  its  own  form  of  government,  a 
the  war  New  York  was  the  real  battle  ground;  decided  change  of  sentiment  occurred  in  New 
topographically  and  strategically  its  position  was  York.  When  the  newly  elected  convention  as- 
recc^nized  as  of  the  utmost  value  to  English  jembled  at  White  Plains  9  July  177&  the  old 
and  American  as  well.  The  English  plan  of  regime  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  New  York 
campaign  was  based  upon  that  of  the  French  of  Congress  became  "the  convention  of  the  repre- 
l68g  and  of  Montcalm  in  1757 ;  namely,  to  break  sentatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,'  the  Dec- 
the  track  of  the  province  by  an  invasion  oper-  laration  of  Independence  was  speedily  ratified, 
ating  from  the  north  and  from  the  south  along  and  a  committee  was  selected  of  which  John  Jay 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  this  objective  was  chairman,  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the 
that  brought  Burgoyne  to  America  in  the  sum-  State  of  New  York.  The  enemy  seriously  inter' 
mer  of  1777,  when  the  American  forces  and  fered  with  the  plans  of  the  Convention.  New 
American  people  were  disheartened  by  successive  York  had  been  abandoned.  The  British  men  of 
defeats  that  included  the  battles  of  Long  Island  war  patrolled  the  harbor  within  seven  miles 
and  the  evacuation  of  New  York  city;  the  de-  of  the  place  where  the  constitution  framecs  were 
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&t  work.    Courts  of  law  had  been  abolished,  but  officially  made  that  Virginia  and  New  Hamp- 

the  Convention  ordered  that  all  magistrates  and  shire  had  approved  the  new  Constitution,  and 

civil   officers  who  were  affected  toward  inde-  the  Pederatists  thcreupoti  offered  a  resolution 

pendence  should  continue  to  exercise  their  duties  'that  the  Constitution  be  ratified  in  full  ccmfi- 

and  that  processes  hereafter  must  issue  in  the  dence   that   the   amendments   proposed   by   this 

name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  convention  will  be  adopted."    The  resolution  was 

The  draft  of  the  constitution  was  submitted  adopted  30  to  27,  eight  members,  including  Gov- 
13  March  1777.  It  was  adopted  20  April  and  emor  Clinton,  declining  to  vote.  From  this 
»n  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  June,  time  forth  two  parties  existed  in  the  State  of 
The  sentiment  of  the  constitution  was  decidedly  New  York,  the  strict  and  the  loose  construction- 
English  and  its  tone  was  aristocratic.  It  dis-  ists.  The  State  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  failure 
credited  the  office  of  governor  and  it  distrusted  of  the  legislature  to  agree  in  the  choice  of 
the  people.  Its  abiding  faith  in  the  judiciary  electors,  lost  its  vote  for  President  at  the  first 
stands  out  in  a  strong  light.  It  was  liberal  in  election  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
its  religious  sentiments  in  that  it  permitted  'the  The  first  political  stru^le  in  the  State  OC' 
free  exercise  of  religious  profession  and  worship  cnrred  in  1792  over  the  electicHi  for  governor, 
without  discrimination  or  preference  of  all  man-  when  Governor  Clinton  by  a  fluke  defeated  John 
kind.*  Slavery  was  still  supported,  although  Jay.  New  York  had  experienced  a  number  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  and  John  Jay,  who  had  disputes  with  her  neighbors  over  boundary  juris- 
been  most  instrumental  in  drafting  the  instru-  diction,  especially  with  New  Jersey,  Vermont, 
ment,  had  attempted  to  move  for  its  gradual  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  New  York 
obliteration.  Its  two  weak  features  were  the  was  the  first  of  the  States  to  cede  lands  t>el<»]g- 
Council  of  Appointment,  which  was  supposed  ing  to  her  to  the  United  States  for  the  en- 
to  be  a  check  upon  the  governor,  and  the  Council  couragement  and  development  of  immigration. 
of  Revision,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  check  Within  a  space  of  seven  years,  5,500,000  acres 
upon  the  legislature.  The  Constitutional  Con-  of  land  within  the  State  had  been  thrown  open 
vention  of  1801  was  called  to  determine  the  to  settlers,  bringing  to  the  State  treasury 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor  and  the  Council  of  $1,030433.  Population  fairly  jumped,  and  it  was 
Appointment  in  the  matter  of  patronage.  The  necessary  to  create  a  number  of  new  counties 
decision  of  the  Convention  divided  the  respon-  north  and  west  of  Albany.  Internal  improve- 
sibility  equally  between  the  four  Senators  who  ments,  turnpikes,  and  the  development  of  water- 
constituted  the  Council  of  Appointment  and  the  ways  were  constant  subjects  of  discussion,  and 
governor.  The  two  obnoxious  councils,  Re-  these  subjects  received  an  extraordinary  stimu- 
vision  and  Appointment,  were  abolished  by  the  lus  in  1807  when  Robert  Fulton  made  the  first 
constitution  of  1821  which  at  the  same  time  en-  trip  with  his  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  River  be- 
Urged  the  area  of  the  elective  franchise  by  tween  New  York  and  Albany.  Three  years 
removing  the  property  qualification.  Tlie  later  a  commission  was  appointed  to  survey  a 
weakness  of  the  articles  of  confederation  that  route  for  a  canal  to  Lake  Erie.  On  16  April 
had  become  apparent  within  a  year  of  their  18 16,  commissioners  of  construction  were  ap- 
adoption,  threatened  to  shipwreck  the  country  pointed,  and  in  1817  commissioners  of  the 
unless  a  strong  form  of  government  was  organ-  canal  fund  were  organiied.  As  the  construc- 
ized  and  substituted  in  its  place.  General  Wash-  tion  of  the  canal  proceeded  a  number  of  counties 
in^n  and  Alexander  Hamilton  had  been  were  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  when  the 
agitating  the  necessity  for  a  more  powerful  and  canal  was  completed  in  1825,  the  popnlatbn  of 
cohesive  instrument  On  17  Feb.  1787,  the  the  State  had  increased  to  1,500,00a 
Assembly  of  New  York  adopted  joint  resolu-  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  with 
tions  instructing  the  delegates  of  the  State  in  Great  Britain,  political  struggles  in  New  York 
Congress  to  move  that  a  convention  be  held  were  marked  by  fierce  acrimony.  Never  was 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Articles  of  hostility  more  bitterly  displayed  and  personal 
Confederation  so  as  "to  render  them  adequate  vituperation  carried  to  greater  excess.  Hamil- 
to  the  preservation  and  support  of  the  Union."  ton  had  fallen  in  the  duel  with  Burr,  and  from 

Messrs.  Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  and  that  hour  dueling  was  banished  as  a  social  evil 

Alexander   Hamilton   were   appointed   delegates  in  the  State  of  New  York.    The  Ointon  family, 

to  the  Federal  constitutional  convention  which  the  venerable  George,  who  had  been  a  candidate 

met  in   Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  in  for  President  against  Madison,  through  tiie  wire 

May    1787,   and   which    concluded   its    work    17  pulling  of  his  brilliant  n^hew  DeWitt  Ointon, 

September.     Messrs.   Yates   and   Lansing  with-  had  been  elected  vice-president,  and  opposed  the 

drew  and  Hamilton  was  the  only  delegate  from  Federal   administration   of   President    Madison, 

this  State  who  signed  the  new  constitution.    The  whose  New  York  representative  seems  to  have 

State  convention  to  act  upon  the  new  constitu-  been  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  an  adroit 

tion    convened    at    Poughkeepsie    17   June,   and  politician  and  an  able  man. 

adjourned  26  July.  Tenof  the  thirteen  States  had  At  the  opening  of  the  presidential  campaign 

ratified   the   Constitution  —  one   more   than   the  of   1812,   DeWitt   Qinton   aspired,   througn   his 

number  nece.'isary  —  with  New  York  rebellious.  Republican  affiliations,  for  the  presidential  nom- 

George    Ointon,    governor   of   the    State    from  ination  and  was  nominated  by  a  number  of  his 

1777-95,   appeared   as  the   most  resourceful  op-  friends    in    New    York   city;    bat   on    18   May, 

ponent  of  the  new  Constitution  and  led  the  anti-  President     Madison     was     unanimously     noni- 

fedcralist    forces   on    the    argument    that    New  inated.     When  Congress  declared  war  in  June, 

York  was  too  powerful  and  wealthy  to  place  her-  the    President   issued   a   patriotic    proclamation 

self  on  a  par  with  States  not  her  equal  m  income  which  rallied  to  his  support  the  entire  Republican 

and  resources.    Alexander  Hamilton  and  Robert  party  and   forced  Ointon  to  abandon   hi*  own 

R.   Livingston  were  the  strongest  advocates  of  party  and  consort  with  the  Federalists, 

the  new  Constitution.    In  July  notification  was  During  the  second  war,  Governor  Toankhu- 
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Uaads  ont  as  strong  a  character  as  George  Clin-  of  the  entire  country ;  tbat  opened  the  waj  to  the 

ton  during  the  War  of  the  Revolutbn,  and  like  election  of  William  H.  Seward,  the  first  Whig 

the  first  war  governor  of  the  State,  he  was  se-  governor,  in  1838,  and  two  years  later  of  Wil- 

iKted,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  services  he  liam  Henry  Harrison  on  the  "Tippecanoe  and 

bad  rendered  to  his  party  and  State  to  serve  as  Tyler  too'  platform,  the  first  Whig  President 

vice-president  of  the  United  States  with  James  of  the  Unit«i  States.    So  demoralized  were  the 

Monroe  from  1817  to  1825,  during  *the  era  of  finances  thai  in  1841   the  State  was  unable  to 

good  feeling.^  barrow  money  to  pay  contractors  upon  the  canals. 

Judge  Tompkins  presided  over  the  Ginstitu-  and  in  1842  a  law  was  passed  suspending  work 

tional   Convention  of   iSsi.     With  the  adoption  and  providing  for  the  raising  of  money  by  tax- 

of  this  Constitution,  the  Federalist  party  went  ation.    The  Erie  railway  which  secured  a  charter 

out  of  existence  for  all  time.    New  York  State,  in  1S32,  which  obtained  from  the  legislature  in 

and   the    new   ccmserrative   element    under   the  1836   a   loan   of   $3,000,000   and   which   by    1840 

leadership  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  DcWitt  was  completed  as  far  as  Goshen,  was  abandoned, 

Clinton  took  charge  of  the  party  machinery.  the  company  made  an  assignment,  and   it   was 

It  was  during  the  term  of  DeWitt  Clinton  as  not   until    1851    that   the   road    was   completed. 

fjvernor  that  the  anti-masonic  craie  swept  the  Public  works  of  all  character  were  suspended 

tate  and  largely  influenced  national  politics  by  and  discouragement  and  depression  were  para- 

the   disappearance    of    William    Morgan    from  mount 

Canada,    la   Sept.    1836.    On  4  July   1827,   by  During  the  next  decade  through  the  admjn- 

legislative    enactment,    slavery    was    abolished,  isfrations   of   Governors    Bouck,    Silas   Wright, 

Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  died  suddenly  at  AJ-  Hamilton  Fish  and  Washington  Hunt,  the  anti- 

bany  on  11  Feb.  1828  and  his  successor,  Martin  fgnt  troubles  were  a  very  prominent  disturbing 

Van  Buren,  resigned  in  order  to  become  secre-  factor  in  the  State,  and  the  question  of  slavery 

tary  of  state  in  the  cabuiet  of  President  Jack-  throughout  the  courtr:f  began  to  assume  pro- 

**'";, ,  „       _,  ~.  portions  that  pointed  inevitably  to  war.     The 

Under  the  administration  of  Enos  T.  Throop,  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846  was  held  at 

who  acted  as  governor  until  the  regular  election  (he  height  of  the  demand  of  popular  septiment 

m  1830  when  he  was  chosen  governor,  the  man-  j^^  ^^^  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  governor 

ufacture  of  bnck  by  machinenr  was  begun  in  j,„j  „f  ^^  legisUture  and  for  the  extension  of 

New  York;  the  Albany  Bvenrng  Journal  was  ,he  elective  franchise.    The  Convention  abolished 

BUrt^   by   Thurlow   Weed;   the   first  omnibus  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  chancery,  limited  the  power  of  the 

was   built   and    used   in    New    York   city;    the  ip-islaturc  nvpr  ihp  revpnues   stHoned  the  leeis- 

Albany  and  Schen«:tady. Railway  was  opened;  rre  of  tl^'i^we'r  t^ap^it  gS  adiL^ 

diloro^^orm  was  firrtobto^d  at  Sacket  Harbor:  j^^i^,   officerV  of   the    State,    and   substituted 

the  Whig  party  was    formed;   the  first  horse  ^  j         j      ^     organi^tion  of  business 

a"^l:n^,'"Ne^\:rrdtyTand^thran^  |^^'--  -"-J  -^  E'^  '^S^  t£ 
slavery  society  of  New  York  was  organised.  «ns«»"««:c  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the 
Wiiu7m  L.  Marcy  who  succeeded  Mr.  Throop,  o^ffMu^tion  of  banking,  telegraph,  insurance 
resigned  his  seat  as  United  States  Senator  upcS  and  railway  conii»mes  to  conform  with  the 
his  election  as  governor,  was  a  rabid  partOan  prodigioudy  expanding  institutions  of  the  State. 
and  rigid  economist  and  favored  moderate  pro-  ..  Tf"  *?'"  '"  *e  Democratic  party,  owing  to 
t«tion  to  home  industry.  He  advocated  internal  ^  slavery  problem,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Ac 
improvements  and  after  his  re-election  in  1834  Free  So,i  movement  m  New  YoA,  Atadt^ 
recommended  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  election  of  General  Taylor  for  President  m 
spproved  the  construction  of  the  Black  River  1848  and  the  election  of  Hamilton  Fish  as 
and  Genesee  Valley  canals.  The  city  of  Albany  governor.  The  Whig  party  m  turn  was  torn  by 
now  was  recogniied  next  to  Washington  as  the  dissensions  m  1850  when  Washington  Hunt  was 
political  storm  centre  of  the  Union  for  her  re-  elected  governor  over  Horatio  Seymour,  and 
pnted  'Albany  Regency,"  which  far  years  made  two  years  later  when  Seymour  carried  the 
and  unmade  candidates,  controlled  legislation  election,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  con- 
ind  ruled  the  party  and  the  State  with  arbitrary  demnation  of  the  people  for  the  Compromise 
and  at  times  high  handed  methods.  Mr.  Van  measures  in  Congress.  The  Whig  party  ceased 
Buren  was  responsible  for  the  breaking  op  of  to  exist  as  a  factor  after  1833.  With  the  ex- 
President  Jackson's  cabinet  by  his  («ien  recog-  ception  of  the  slight  disturbances  in  the  State 
nition  of  Peggy  O'Neil ;  his  rejection  by  the  over  temperance  legislation,  national  politics 
United  States  Senate  as  minister  to  England  monopolized  the  attention  of  politicians  until 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  Calhoun,  1857.  In  the  meantime  the  American  party  and 
would  have  led  to  a  general  dissolution  of  the  the  Republican  party  came  into  existence.  The 
Democratic  party  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  agitations  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  with  the 
individuality  of  President  Jackson.  reckless  threats  of  the  Southern  leaders  in  Con- 
New  York  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  grcss,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  sagacious  to 
country  by  the  panic  of  1837,  which  originally  the  possibilities  of  war  between  the  sections 
tan  be  traced  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  of  the  country.  The  panic  of  1857  produced  a 
the  United  States  Bank  in  1833,  and  by  the  temporary  set-back  to  the  rapidly  growing  pros- 
^hige  of  "shinplasters,*  as  a  consequence  of  perity  of  this  State.  When  Edwin  D.  Morgan 
legislative  prohibition  of  bank  bills  under  the  was  elected  governor  in  1858,  the  most  active 
''^nomination  of  five  dollars.  The  election  of  parties  were  the  Democrats,  the  Americans,  the 
Resident  Van  Bnren  was  immediately  followed  Abolitionists  and  the  Republicans.  Governor 
"T  the  financial  disaster,  a  calamity  which  ar-  Morgan  was  re-electri  in  i860  on  the  same  ticket 
nyed  against  the  State  and  national  administra-  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  defeated  New 
t*(>ns  the  entire  b«nking  and  financial  instituttons  York's  favorite  Senator.  William  Henry  Sewardt 
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for  the  nominatioa  for  President  at  the  Chicago  thousands  of  soldiers  who  were  now  sedcinfl 

coavention.  eroploymcDt  in  civil   life  and  ordinaiy  avoca- 

On  12  April  1861  Fort  Sumter  in  Cbarlestoa  tions.  One  of  the  first  propositions  con- 
Harbor  was  attacked.  On  the  15th  President  sidered  by  the  people  during  the  second  term  ol 
Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  7S/)00  volunteers  to  Governor  Fenton,  was  the  agitation  for  the  con- 
defend  the  life  of  the  Union.  The  Union  De-  vention  to  revise  the  constitution,  which  cul- 
fense  Committee  of  New  York  was  organized  minated  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
that  evening.  Within  ten  days  7>334  men  were  1867  that  assembled  at  Albany  on  .4  June.  The 
on  their  way  to  Washington — the  first  regiment  Honorable  William  A.  Wheeler  of  Malone, 
to  respond  to  the  call  was  the  7th  New  York,  afterward  vice-president  of  the  Uiiited  States 
Colonel  Leflert's.  April  16th  the  legislature  was  president  of  the  convention  which  ended 
created  a  State  board  to  enlist  and  equip  3(^000  its  labors  on  28  Feb.  1868,  The  new  constitu- 
men.  Eighty-two  companies  were  accepted  In  tion  was  adopted  in  the  convention  by  a  strict 
one  week.  The  first  volunteer  regiment  left  the  par^  vote.  It  introduced  several  origmal  prop- 
State  29  April  and  the  last  12  July.  Governor  ositions.  The  legislature  was  reorganized,  re- 
Morgan  who  had  been  commissioned  major  strictions  were  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  leg- 
.  general,  was  placed  in  command  of  a  separate  islative  powers ;  the  veto  power  of  the  governor 
military  department  of  the  United  States  con-  was  strengthened ;  a  court  of  claims  was 
stituting  the  State  of  New  York.  During  the  created  and  tlie  judiciary  system  was  modified, 
four  years  of  war.  New  York  furnished  44£i,85i>  The  legislature  of  j868  failed  to  pass  an  act  to 
men,  or  one  sixth  of  the  total.  This  proportion  submit  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  people; 
holds  good  in  the  total  losses  and  casualties,  as  a  result  of  the  general  election  held  in  that 
For  organizing,  uniforming,  eauipping,  substitut-  year,  the  power  01  the  State  was  transferred 
ing  and  transporting  troops,  the  State  expended  from  Republican  to  Democratic  hands.  John  T. 
$3,745,554-98;  for  bounties  $50,657406;  for  relief  Hoffman  cf  New  York  was  elected  governor, 
i50O,7?3;  or  in  aggregate,  all  things  considered  largely  due,  it  was  claimed  at  the  time,  by 
in  the  way  of  official  outlay  on  the  authority  of  flagitious  debauchery  of  the  ballot  boxes  in  New 
the  State,  $57,569,082,56.  The  sentiment  of  New  York  city  by  the  Twc«d  ring  whidi  succeeded 
York  State  placed  the  responsibility  for  tlie  war  in  carrying  the  State  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
upon  the  Democratic  party,  although  at  the  out-  date  for  President,  Horatio  Seymour,  by  10,000. 
break,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  E)emocrats  From  this  year  the  vote  of  the  city  of  New  York 
who  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  in  State  politics  was  recognized  as  a  powerful 
political  fire-eaters  of  the  South,  joined  the  Re-  factor.  Governor  Hoffman  was  called  "the  veto 
publican  ranks,  a  vety  lai^e  proportion  obtain-  governor"  because  of  the  unprecedented  exercise 
ing  commissions  as  officers  in  the  army  of  volun-  of  the  veto  power,  During  his  four  jvars  in 
teers  which  had  been  hurriedly  thrown  together.  ofEce,  he  vetoed  495  bills,  only  two  of  which  sub- 
The  succession  of  Union  disasters,  however,  and  sequently  became  lews.  He  established  the  prec- 
the  declaration  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama-  edent  of  filing  his. reason  in  writing  with  bills 
tion  by  President  Lincoln,  had  created  a  feel-  he  declined  to  sign  at  the  end  of  the  legislative 
ing  of  distrust,  uncertainty  and  doubt,  which  session.  The  Tweed  ring  during  his  reign  at- 
led  in  1862  to  the  ovtrthrow  of  the  Republican  tained  the  height  of  its  power.  For  audacity 
party  and  the  election  of  Horatio  Seymour  as  and  rapacity  the  methods  of  the  Tweed  ring 
governor  over  General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  an  were  uneqiuled,  but  it  was  soon  brought  to 
estimable  gentleman  and  valiant  soldier.'  The  grief  through  the  disclosures  of  the  New  York 
rebuke  administered  was  not  so  much  in  the  Times.  In  the  meantime  it  had  succeeded  in  re- 
nature  of  a  protest  against  the  war  as  it  was  a  electing  its  favorite  candidate,  John  T.  Hoff- 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  man,  who  at  the  close  of  his  ofRce  retired  to 
success  of  the  Democrats  led  to  a  marked  de-  private  life.  As  a.  consequence  of  the  operations 
crease  in  the  ntnnber  of  enlistments,  which  of  this  ring,  two  supreme  court  judges,  George 
forced  the  national  government  to  resort  to  the  G.  Barnard  and  Albert  Cardozo  and  one  superior 
expedient  of  drafts.  The  demagogical  utter-  court  judge,  John  H.  McCunn,  were  ordered  to 
ancea  of  Governor  Seymour  had  led  the  reck--  be  impeached.  Barnard  was  convicted  and  re- 
less  and  lawless  throughout  the  State  to  believe  moved  from  office;  Cardozo  resigned  and  dodg^ 
his  hostility  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  included  his  trial ;  McCunn  was  removed  and  shortly  after 
protection  for  them  in  the  coramitraent  of  criin-  died  of  a  broken  heart  While  the  expose  of  the 
mal  acts.  Unprotected  by  the  transfer  of  its  Tweed  ring  demoralized  the  Democrats,  the  Re- 
local  militia  to  Pennsylvania  after  the  battle  of  publicans  were  more  or  less  torn  by  the  dissen- 
Gettysburg,  New  York  city  was  now  exposed  sions  in  their  own  ranks  on  national  affairs.  An 
for  several  days  to  moh  law  in  the  enforcement  ^igitation  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  had 
of  the  drafting,  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  been  general  throughout  the  State  for  several 
country.  Governor  Seymour  directly  repaired  years,  had  been  advocated  by  Governor  HoS- 
to  the  metropolis,  began  a  conciliatory  speech  by  man  and  was  now  recomnlended  by  Govenior 
addressing  the  mob  as  'my  friends,"  but  event-  Dix,  who  in  his  message  called  attention  to  the 
ually  warned  them  by  proclamation.  The  in-  misuse  of  sinking  funds  and  to  the  abuse  of  the 
surrection  was  only  subdued  by  the  return  of  the  appropriations  by  the  legislature  for  private 
local  military  organizations.  charities.      The    State   was   suffering    front   the 

Governor  Reuben  E.  Fenton  succeeded  Gov-  oppressive  financial  weights  that  had  been  im- 
emor  Seymour  in  1864,  having  been  elected  on  posed  by  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  frmn 
the  same  ticket  which  returned  Abraham  Lin-  the  reckless  extravagance  that  had  become  a 
coin  to  the  White  House  for  his  second  term  part  of  the  body  politic.  A  constitutional  com- 
as President  of  the  Nation.  With  the  return  of  mission  undertook  to  curb  the  expenditures  and 
peace  the  country  was  confronted  with  the  diffi-  the  squandering  of  puWic  moneys.  Samuel  J- 
cult  problem  of  assimilating  the  hundreds  of  Tilden,  who  defeated  General  John  A.  Dix  foi: 
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governor  in  i8;4,  and  who  had  been  actively  in-  "Greater    New    York"    biH,    consolidatinR    the 

strumental  in  prosecuting  the  Tweed  ring,  care-  local  governments  of  the  city  and  county  of 

fully   wrutiniied    the    heavy    expendilnres   that  New  York,  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Richmond 

had  been  made  on  the  canals,  and  advocated  and  part  of  the  county  of  ^eens,  giving  the 

rigid  retrenchment.     The  effect  of  the  financial  new  metropolis  an  area  of  359  square  miles, 
disasters   of   1S73  had   fallen   heavily   upon   the  1897-98.      Frank   S.   Black.   Governor.     The 

people  of  the  State.    In  the  winter  of  1875  canal  charter   of   "Greater   New   York'    received   the 

boatmen,  owners  and  forwarders  petitioned  the  signature'  of  Governor  Black  and  its  provisions 

governor  for  relief,  urging  a  further  reduction  went  into  effect  I  Jan.  1898.     Important  canal 

of  tolls.     On  iS  March  1875,  the  governor  sent  legislation   and  the  appointment   of   a  commis- 

a  special  message  to  the  Legislature  arraigning  sion   to    investitfate   the   expenditure   of    canal 

the  management  of  the  canals.    A  commission  funds  were  features  of  this  administration. 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  system.  Twelve  1899-1900.     Theodore  Roosevelt,   Governor. 

special  reports  were  made  to  the  governor,  dis-  Some     insurance    legislation     is     accomplished, 

Closing  a  long  line  of  abuses  and  calling  for  the  especially  as  to  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve 

prosecution  and  punishment  of  recreant  public  fund;  the  ^Mazet  Inquiry"  was  held,  regarding 

officers.  alleged  levies  for  corrupting  legislation ;  and  a 

Lucius    Robinson    was    elected    governor    in  committee  previously  appointed  to  report  on  a 

1876.     He  followed  the  efforts  of  his  predecea-  more  equitable  distribution  of  taxation  recom- 

sor    to   curb    extravagant   outlays    upon    chari-  mended  important  changes  in  the  tax  laws. 
table  institutions,   urged  economy   in   all   public  1901-04.     Benjamin   B.   Odell,   Jr.,  Governor 

expenditures  and  used  the  veto  power  fearless-  (two  terms).     'Palisades   Park'   was  created, 

iy.      Governor   Robinson   was   defeated  in   1879.  the  New  York  Legislature  acting  in  conjunction 

Alonio   B.    Cornell,   Republican,   was  the  sue-  with  that  of  New  Jersey;   Stony  Point  Park 

cessful  candidate.     But  for  several  years  the  was  purchased  and  dedicated;   much  valuable 

Republican    party,    although    successful    in    the  "Greater   New  York"   charter   revision  was  ac- 

presidential  election  in   1880,  was   demoralized  complished;    a   new    terminal    house    act    w^ 

by  the   fierce   struggle  between  the    Stalwarts  passed,     introducing     a     number     of     radical 

and    Half-breeds,    consequent    upon    President  changes;    an,d    drastic    provisions    were    passed 

Garfield's  repudiation  of  Senators  Conkling  and  lookmE  to  the  suppression  of  anarchy. 
Piatt  in  the  matter  of  making  Federal  appoint-  1905-06.      Frank    W.     Higgins.    Governor, 

ments    in    the   city   and    State   of    New    York.  This  administration  was  chiefly  notable  for  the 

The    assassination    of    President    Garfield,   the  preliminary    insurance    investigations    and    in- 

accession  of  Vice-President  Arthur,  the  defeat  itiatory  discussion  of.  direct  primary  and  direct 

ioi  governor  in  1882  of  Charles  J.  Folger,  the  nomination  leg;islation. 

defeat    for   nomination    to   the    Presidency   of  1907-10.    Charles  E.  Hughes,  Governor  (two 

General   Arthur,   and   the   election   of    (Jrover  terms,  bnt  the  last  incomplete  by  his  resijmation 

Cleveland  for  governor  in  1682  and  as  Presi-  in  October  1910  to  accept  the  office  of  Justice 

dent  in  18B4,  all  resulted  from  this  bitter  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United   States. 

unrelenting  partisan  warfare.  Horace  White,  Lieutenant-Governor,  filled  out 

David  B.  Hill  succeeded,  as  governor,  Grover  the  rest  of  the  term).  The  administration  of 
Cleveland,  elected  President,  and  held  office  Governor  Hughes  was  the  most  important  of 
from  January  1885  to  January  1892.  During  any  since  the  war.  His  first  act  was  an  attempt 
these  years  the  first  practical  step  for  the  crea-  to  remove  Otto  Kelsey,  the  State  Superin- 
tion  of  an  Adirondack  State  Preserve  was  taken;  tendent  of  Insurance,  for  inefficiency,  which  the 
the  Niagara  Falls  Reservation  was  created;  use  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  and  Mr.  Kelsey  re- 
nt electricity  in  death  sentences  established;  and  fused  to  resign.  A  bill  for  making  the  salaries 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  created.  of  women  teachers  equal  to  that  of  men  in  the 

In  1894  very  radical  modifications  were  made  same  grade  was  vetoed.     A  Public  Utilities  Act 

in   the   constitution   by  a  convention  which  as-  was  passed,  bringing  all  common  carriers,  light 

sembled   in   Albany,   8   May  and   adjourned    in  companies,  and  other  public  service  corporations 

September.    The  nevr  constitution  was  adopted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  commissions.    In 

by  the  people  6  November.  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legislature  in 

Governor  Hill's  successors  in  the  guberna-  the  early  summer  of  1908  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
torial  djair  were  Roswell  P.  Flower,  Levi  P.  hibiting  gambling  at  race  tracks.  A  long  con- 
Morton.  Frank  S.  Black,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  tinned  struggle  was  carried  on  through  the 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Frank  W.  Higsins,  latter  part  of  his  administration  to  secure  the 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Horace  White  and  John  A.  enactment  of  some  form  of  direct  primaries 
Dix.  bill,  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  even 
Leading  Legislation.— .  i9f)2-g(>.  Roswell  P.  being  called  in  June  1910,  but  without  direct 
Flower,  Governor.  Features  of  legislation  result,  the  Cobb  bill,  a  compromise,  failing  of 
were  the  establishment  of  the  Adirondack  passage  by  only  one  vote.  A  progressive  in- 
Park;  ordering  a  convention  to  amend  and  re-  heritance  tax  law  was  enacted  which  will  prove 
■vise  the  constitution ;  the  prohibition  of  pool-  very  remunerative  to  the  State, 
selling  in  poolrooms;  the  excise  laws  were  1911-12.  John  A.  Dix.  Governor,  The  most 
finally  codified ;  and  the  question  of  a  Greater  important  legislation  of  his  first  year's  adriin- 
New  York  was  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  a  istration  was  the  passage  of  a  compromise  elec- 
public  vote.  tion  bill  that  provides  for  direct  primaries  in  all 

1895-96.      Levi   P.   Morton.   Governor.     The  but   the   State  offices,   which  are  still   left   to   a 

Governor's   term    of  oftice   now   becomes   two  convention. 

years,    instead    of    three.      The    two    principal  Bibliography, — 'New   York   Geological    Sur- 

features   of   Governor   Morton's   administration  vey    Reports'  ;    New    York    Academy    of    Sci- 

were  the  enactment   of  the   'Raines   Law"  — a  ences     Transactions;     Tarr,     'Physical     Gcog- 

high-Hcense    measure    aimed    at    reducing    the  raphy' ;   Dana,  'Geology';  O'Callagban.    'New 

number  of   saloons   and  removing  them    from  Netherlands';   Satterlee.    'Political   History  of, 

political    influence;    and    the    passage    of    the  the  Province  of  New  York' ;  Roberts.  'Planting    , 
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and  Growth  of  the  Empire  State' ;  Dunlap,  construction  and  equipment  of  $250,000,000.  The 
'History  of  the  New  Netherlands  Province  of  new  subway  is  2^.5  miles  long. 
New  York':  Hammond,  'Political  History  of  P«6iic /"ortj.— The  park  system  of  the  entire 
the  State  of  New  York'  ;  Lossing,  'The  Era-  city  covers  7.i62-37  acres;  that  of  the  borouKhs 
pire  Sute'  ;  Roberts,  "New  York  in  the  Revo-  of  Manhattan,  Richmond,  and  the  Bronx-S,4067 
lution';  "New  York  Historical  Society  Coliec-  .acres.  The  largest  park  in  Manhattan  is  Central 
tions' ;  Phisterei,  'New  York  in  the  War  of  the  Park,  covering  an  area  of  843  acres,  and  repre- 
Rebellion*:  Flaffg  and  Jennii^s,  'BiblioRraphy  seniing  a  cost  of  $15,000,000.  It  extends  from 
o£  New  York  Colonial  History';  'New  York  5Qth  street  to  iiolh  street.  In  the  southwest 
Public  Library  Bulletin,'  Vol.  IV.;  "New  York  comer  is  the  playground  and  carrousel  for  chil- 
State  Library  Bulletin  of  BibliDKn4)hy.'  Vol.  II.  dren,  and  beyond  the  common  lawn  of  16  acres. 
Hugh  Hastings  "^^^  menagerie  is  in  the  southeast  part.  The 
Formerly  Stale  Historian.  Pf"  '^  5  ^'"""^  P^,''^''=  "  ""f "  °\  a  mile  long, 
bordered  by  double  rows  of  elm  trees  and  fa- 
New  York.  N.  Y..  first  city  in  the  State  mous  for  its  collection  of  statues.  The  terraoi. 
and  in  the  Uni?ed  Stat« ;  situated  on  the  shores  *  P'''  "^  .".'^'i'.  ""='*  "e^^^V.^f  ^^^  '".''J^ 
of  the  Hudson  and  North  Rivers  and  of  Long  ^("^e  next  m  view,  and  beyond  the  late  15  the 
Island  Sound  and  the  Atlantic.  The  city  orifn-  ""'»'''=  »'  36  acres.  Farther  on  is  the  Bel ve- 
nally  began  at  the  lower  end  of  MaihatUn  <1^«'-  ^."W"  °l  ^^°^^.-  f?**  i'"^*"  i^«  "'J" 
Islaid.  ?nd  has  spread  mainly  north  and  east  "servo.rs  On  the  left  is  the  American  Museum 
I,,  --J  -.,  ,._  ,  (  k„  .  ,^  .i  ,,  -,1-,  xu„  O'  Natural  History  (q.v.).  Opposite  the  Obelisk 
^^^^,ir«f  M.nL«ff  ?h^  f:?,  ?^l™Vr7^f  and  near  Fifth  av^ue  and  83d  street  is  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  the  business  centre  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (q.v.).  The  lar^ 
the  city,  IS  la  d  out  above  Uth  street  in  rec-  ^  ^^  in  the  Bronx  U  Broii  Park,  in  the 
tangular  streets  and  avenues.  The  chief  retail  ^^j^^,  ^^^^ern  section  of  the  borough.  The 
business  streets  are  ^Broadway,  Sixth  avenu^  northwestern  section  of  250  acres  has  been 
fifth  avenue  and  the  Bowery,  nmnmg  north  assigned  to  the  Botanical  Society,  whose  gardens 
and  northwest,  and  14th,  23d,  and  42d  streets  ^^  j^ee  to  the  public  at  all  times.  The  wuth- 
runnmg  east  and  west  across  the  island.  I-ifth  eastern  section  of  the  park  comprising  261  acres 
Md  Madison  avenues  have  been  for  many  years  f^  j„  ^^^^^^  „f  ,i,e  Zoological  Society,  and  its 
the  finest  residence  streets,  but  these  are  now  buildings,  cages  and  ranges  are  free  to  the 
giving  way  to  Riverside  and  West  End  avenues,  public  except  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
noble  thoroughfares  overlooking  the  Hudson  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  contains  526  acres 
and  set  with  large  separate  mansions.  Wall  chief  BuUdings.—  Fhsi  among  the  buildings 
and  Broad  streets,  where  centre  the  financial  of  the  city  devoted  to  official  or  public  pur- 
interests  of  the  city  and  the  nation,  are  short  poses,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  distribu- 
streets  lying  east  of  Broadway  and  near  the  tion,  is  the  City  Aquarium  in  Battery  Park, 
southern  end  of  the  island.  popularly  known  as  Castle  Garden.  Originally 
Municipal  Service  and  Improvements. —  The  a  fort,  this  structure  later  became  a  public  as- 
streets  of  New  York  have  a  total  length  of  sembly  room,  and  after  that  for  35  years  served 
over  2,500  miles,  most  of  which  are  paved;  and  as  a  landing  place  tor  immigrants,  during  which 
it  cost  in  1909  $7,418,299  to  clean  and  sprinkle  time  nearly  10,000,000  immigrants  passed  through 
them,  and  over  $3,000,000  to  light  them.  The  to-  its  portals.  Since  December,  j8g6.  it  has  been 
tal  length  of  the  city's  sewers  is  I,S57  miles,  and  used  as  an  aquarium.  The  new  Customs  House, 
the  annual  cost  of  removing  the  garbage  and  just  completed  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  on 
ashes  is  $2,511,78*  The  city  supports  public  the  original  site  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  cost  $10,- 
free  floating  baths  00  the  East  and  North  Rivers  ooc^ooo.  The  structure  at  the  comer  of  Wall 
during  the  summer  months.  There  is  also  and  Nassau  streets,  built  by  the  general  gov- 
free  interior  permanent  baths.  AH  these  things  cmment  in  1834,  was  first  used  as  a  customs- 
help  to  keep  the  city  death  rate  down  to  about  house,  but  has  been  the  home  since  1863  of  the 
19,06  in  1,000.  The  city  owns  its  own  watar-  sub-treasury,.  A  handsome  building  at  65  Lib- 
works,  including  some  2,000  miles  of  mains,  erty  street,  the  site  of  which  cost  $1,000,000, 
costing  about  $125,000,000  and  have  a  total  ca-  houses  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  organized  5 
pacity  of  544,654,000  gallons,  one  third  more  May  1768,  in  Fraunces'  Tavern  (still  standing 
than    the    average    daily    consumption.      The  at  Broad  and  Pearl  streets),  and  for  more  than 

f resent  water  supply  of  Manhattan  is  received  a  century  the  most  powerful   unit  of   force  in 

rom  the  Croton  watershed,  30  miles  north  of  the  financial  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  city. 

the  borough.     The  new  Catskill  aqueduct  now  A  structure  of  great  architectural  beauty  near 

being  built   will  have  a  capacity  of   700,000,000  the   head  of   Broad   street   has   been   the   home 

gallons  a  day,  and  the  largest  reservoir  in  the  since  the  opening  in    igo3  of  the  New  York 

system  (the  Ashokan)  once  filled  could  supply  Stock  Exchange,  which,  organized  on  17  May 

the  city  for  235  days  at  the  present  rate  of  con-  1792,  has   been   for   many   years  the  financial 

sumption    without    any    water    flowing    into    it.  centre  of  the  continent.     The   PostoSce  bnild- 

The   Mitire   cost   of   this   gigwitic   undertaking,  ing  at  the  lower  end   of   City   Hall   Park   was 

including   watersheds,    reservoirs,   tunnels,    etc..  erected    in    1875,   and    its    imposing   dimensions 

is  estimated   at  $186,857,000  and   it  is  expected  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  a  city 

to  complete  the  work  in  1915.     The  police  de-  whose  mail  less  than  lOO  years  ago  was  handled 

eartment    numbers     over     9,000    men,    besides  by  one  man.     A  little  to  the  north  of  it  are  the 

arbor  patrol  steamers;  and  its  cost  in  1909  was  city-hall,  completed  in  1811,  the  city  courts.  Hall 

$14,160,201.      The   fire   department   has   a    total  of  Records,  and  city  prison.     Cooper  Union  at 

uniformed   force  of  4,.'107  men,  and  its  cost   in  the    junction    of    Third    and    Fourth    avenues 

1009    was   $8,039,565.      The    street    railways   of  houses     Cooper     Institute,     founded    by     Peter 

the   city,   operated   mainly   by   electricity,   cover  Cooper,   for   "the  instruction   of   the  people  of 

1,232  miles  of  line,  and  represent  an  outlay  for  the  United  States  in  practical  science  and  art.* 
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The  la^tute  has  an  endowment  of  upward  of  ing  of  an  aascBament.  a  three  fourths  vote  is  re- 

$ificofioa  and  has  given  instruction  to  thousands  quired.     The  president  of  each  borough  holds 

of  pupils.     Mention  must  aJao  be  made  of  the  office  for  two  years.    He  presides  over  each  local 

Metropolitan  Moseum  of  Art  in  Central  Park,  board  in  his  borough,  with  the  right  to  vote  on 

which  houses  the  finest  art  coUection  in  America  and  of  veto  over  its  actions,  and  is  an  ex-officio 

and  has  an  ample  endowment  for  future  ptir-  member  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 

chases;  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  Man-  ment     He  is  also  a  member  of  the   Board  of 

hattan    Opera    House,   the    New    Theatre,    the  Aldermen  and  has  the  same  right  to  vote  as  any 

Singer  Building,   the  Woolworth   Building    (si  member  elected  to  that  body.    The  borough  pres- 

slories),   and   the    Metropolitan    Building,    with  ident   appoints   and  may   at  pleasure   remove   a 

its  unique   tower   and   chimes,   the    New   York  commissioner  of  public  works  for  his  borough 

Public  Library,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sta-  with  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  im- 

lion,  just   completed,    Madison    Square   Garden  provement  and  repair  of  streets  and  sewers.    He 

(q.v.),    one    of    the    most    spacious    places    of  also  has  control  of  the  public  buildings  in  his 

public  assemblage  in  the  Western  World,  and  borough  except  schools,  hospitals,  penitentiaries 

of  the  building  given   in    rgoo  to   New  York  and  fire  and  police  stations,  and  exercises  th? 

University  for  a  Hall  of  Fame.  supervision  vested  in  the  city  over  the  construc- 

Population.—  The  census  of  rgio  jjave  New  tion  of  buildings  in  his  borough,  except  such 
York  a  population  of  4,766,883,  The  area  com-  powers  as  are  directly  vested  in  the  Tenement 
prised  within  the  present  limits  of  New  York  House  Commission.  In  igo8  a  new  charter 
city  had  a  population  of  4g,4or  in  i/go,  which  was  drawn  up  tor  New  York  City,  by  order 
has  grown  to  696,115  in  1850,  an  increase  of  of  Governor  Hughes,  containing  several  modifi- 
1J09  per  cent.  The  population  of  the  present  cations  from  the  older  document.  Among  the 
cily  has  grown  to  2.331,542,  an  increase  since  principal  changes  proposed  are  (i)  the  reduction 
1850  of  over  300  per  cent.  Between  1900  and  of  defective  administrative  offices,  (2)  separa- 
1910  there  was  an  increase  of  1,329,681,  or  26  tion  of  appropriating  and  spending  powers,  (3) 
per  cent.  The  present  population  is  the  most  greater  concentration  of  reaponjibility,  <4)  aboli- 
remarkable  collection  of  people  in  the  world,  tion  of  Board  of  Aldermen.  No  action  has  yet 
the  most  various  in  race  and  religion  ever  been  taken  upon  this  charter. 
Rithered  together  in  such  numbers  in  the  history  Libraries. —  The  chief  library  of  the  city  is 
of  mankind.  In  iQoo  only  st.S  per  cent  of  the  the  New  York  Public  Library  —  Astor,  Lenox 
population  were  native  whites  of  native  paren-  and  Tilden  Foundations,  established  in  iSgs  by 
tage,  and  on  Manhattan  Island  only  i6,g  per  consolidation  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries 
cent  or  about  one  sixth.  Since  the  1000  census  and  the  Tilden  Trust.  The  Astor  was  founded 
was  taken  even  these  small  percentages  have  in  1849  by  John  Jacob  Aator,  and  the  Lenox  in 
diminished,  for  immiEin.tion  has  been  in  un-  1870  by  James  Lenox.  The  Tilden  Trust  was 
piecedcntcdiy  great  volume,  and  the  birth  rate  created  in  1884  by  the  will  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
is  highest  in  the  districu  of  the  city  where  and  at  the  end,  by  compromise,  of  a  legal  con- 
the  population  of  alien  birth  is  largest.  Even  test,  became  possessed  of  $1,000,000.  The  con- 
of  the  native  popnlaCkm  of  native  parentage,  solidated  hbrary  has  an  invested  rodowment  of 
737477  in  number,  nearly  one  &fth  were  born  $4,500^00.  It  contains  736,000  hound  volumes 
outside  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  great  and  220,000  pamphlets,  and  is  eventnally  to  be 
feature  of  the  city's  population,  however,  is  its  boused  in  a  building  in  Bryant  Park  which  will 
immediate  foreign  derivation.  Almost  every  race  cost  $2,800,000.  The  Carnegie  endowment,  an- 
on the  globe  i»  r^rcRcnted  in  its  population.  nounced  in  iQOi,  provides  for  50  branch  library 

Covermnunt. —  The  charter  of  New  York,  as  .buildings  which  will  cost  over  $3,000,000,  many 

revised  by  the  Legislature  of  igoi,  follows,  in  of  which  are  already  completed.     Besides  the 

the  main,  the  lines  of  the  charter  of  the  old  city.  Public    Library,    there    are    many    institutional, 

with    important    provisions    adopted    from    the  private  and  special  libraries,  the  chief  being  that 

charter   of    the   former   city   of   Brooklyn,   and  of  Columbia  University,  with  33o,0oo  volumes; 

from  those  of  other  American  and  European  others  are  the  library  of  the  New  York  His- 

eides.     The  greater  part  of  it  is  the  law  as  it  torical  Society  of  100,000  volumes;  the  Society 

has  existed  for  half   a  century,   and  the  chief  Library  of  lot^ooo  volumes,  and  the  Mercantile 

changes   have   to   do   with  the  adoption   of  the  Library  of  233,000  volumes. 

borough  system  and  the  system  of  giving  control  Education  and  Intellectual  Associations. — 
to  localities  over  their  own  aSairs.  The  execu-  The  city  has  about  500  schools,  free  and  wholly 
live  power  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  the  presidents  supported  by  taxation  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
of'the  boroughs  and  the  heads  of  the  depart-  $35,000,000  —  the  largest  sum  spent  for  public 
ments.  The  mayor,  who  holds  office  for  four  education  by  any  conununity  in  the  world.  Five 
years  and  is  eligible  for  re-election,  appoints  the  eighths  of  the  annual  outlay  represents  the  sal- 
heads  of  departments  and  commissioners,  except  aries  of  over  13.000  teachers,  who  give  instruc- 
those  over  which  the  presidents  of  the  boroughs  tion  to  more  than  600,000  pupils.  Evening 
have  jurisdiction,  and  except  also  the  comptrol-  schools  cost  about  $700,000  a  year,  and  vacation 
ler  or  head  of  the  department  of  finance  who  schools  and  play  grounds  more  than  $30o,ooa 
is  elected  by  the  people.  He  can,  with  few  ex-  First  among  the  city's  higher  institutions  of 
ceplions,  remove  any  official  appointed  by  him,  learning  are  Columbia  University,  founded  in 
and  can  himself  be  removed  by  the  governor,  1754,  with  600  instructors  and  5,000  students; 
after  a  hearing  upon  charges.  The  mayor  has  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  established 
the  power  of  veto  over  all  ordinances  and  reso-  in  1848.  with  120  instructors  and  2.100  pupils; 
lutions  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  but  an  ordi-  the  New  York  University,  with  369  instructors 
nance  or  resolution  can  be  passed  over  his  veto  and  4,17s  students;  the  College  of  Physicians 
by  a  vole  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  that  and  Surgeons ;  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
body,  except  that  when  it  involves  the  expendi-  and  St.  John's  College,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits; 
ture  of  money,  the  creation  of  a  debt  or  the  lay-  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Frot- 
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estant  Episcopal   Church;   Manhattan   Collie;  while  the  Jewish  sjitiSRioEuca  number  I3a  There 

the  Conservatory  of  Music;  the  New  York  Law  are  also  many  indeiwndent  orKaniiations  repre- 

School,    the    Normal    College,    and   the    Union  senting'  every   kind   of    religious   belief.     The 

Theoioffical  Seminary.    A  majority  of  the  hos-  value  of  church  property  in  the  city,  exclusive 

pitals  have  traitiinx  schools  for  nurses.     There  of  Brooklyn,  is  about  $1/100,000,000.    The  finest 

are   many   art    and   literary   associations,    chief  church  building  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 

among  them  the  New  York  Historical   Society  ;„    Fifth    Avenue.      Of    the    others    the    most 

and  the  National  Academy  of  DesiRn ;  and  over  notable  is   Trinity  Church  in   Broadway   at  the 

100  dramatic  and  musical  clubs,  abotlt  200  social  head   of   Wall    Street,    which    has    the   longest 

clubs  and  as  many  theatres.          .....      .  continuous  history  of  any  parish  in  the  city.    It 

CfcanfiM-F.rst.amonK  the  charitable  m«.-  ^^^  i„   ,g^  ^^,^^  William  and  Mary  granted  a 

tutions  of  the  city  is  the  Charity  Organization  ^^^^  ^f  i^„^  ,;„  ^^  near  to  a  street  without 

Society,  which   is  supported  by  voluntary  con-  .l            .^    „„-.   „f   ,t,e   citv     commonly   called 

tribntions  and  legacies  ^d  serves.  a=  a  centre  ^VdwS.'*?or  use  "as  the^'pariThcSuU   and 

of  mter-communication  between  various  churches    ,.,.,..„:.   „.  ...  „„;„v.    „(  t.:_:...  r-i, 1, 


.and 'X^iraSlr'^cier'There"'.^''^'' hoi:  church-yard  of  the  parish  of  TriniW  Church 
pitals.  refuges  and  asylums  which  receive  gov-  ^'»hin  our  said  city  of  New  York.*  The  churdi 
emment  or  official  aid.  and  about  100  hospitals  ^nilt  on  this  grant  was  occupied  in  i6g8. 
and  dispensaries  supported  by  voluntary  con-  Destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1776,  the  church  was 
tributions  and  private  endowment.  Twenty-  «*»^'I'  »*"  y^t".,!^'"  <">  tf"*  origina!  site; 
nine  institutiwis  and  associations  are  conducted  hut  the  second  building  was  found  to  be  unsafe 
for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  and  122  for  the  ■"  '839,  and  in  1846  was  replaced  by  the  present 
relief  of  children.  In  the  latter  class  mention  structure.  The  new  Protestant  Episcopal  cathe- 
should  be  made  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  •'ral  °\  St.  John  the  Divine,  located  on  Morning- 
organized  in  1853,  which  has  provided  75,ooo  side  Heights,  now  partially  completed  and 
boys  and  girls  with  homes  and  pUces  of  employ-  opened  for  worship  in  part,  will  be  when  com- 
ment, and  in  its  industrial  schools  given  aid  pleted  the  costliest  church  edifice  in  America, 
and  instruction  to  over  115.000  diildren;  the  Fittanees  and  Banking. —  The  assessed  valua- 
New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  which  is  con-  tion  of  property  within  the  city  for  the  year 
trolled  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  contains  1910  was  $7,250,500,559,  the  most  of  it  being 
4,300  inmates,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  real  estate.  The  net  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  by  which  an  average  $73i%i66,283.  The  city  expenses  are  $07,119,031 
of  9/XX>  complaints  are  yearly  received  and  in-  a  year,  the  tax  rate  2.373  per  cent,  and  the  dty 
vestigated.  There  are  26  organized  agencies  owns  property  valued  al  more  than  $35o.ooo,ooa 
for  the  reformation  of  cbildren,  fallen  women  There  are  422  banks  of  discount  (53  naticnial), 
and  intemperate  men  1  these  include  the  Catholic  49  savings  banks,  49  trnst  companies  and  133 
Protectory,  where  4,500  children  are  taufi^t  building  and  loan  associations.  The  total  stock 
trades  and  industrial  employment,  and  the  of  the  37  national  and  17  state  banks  which  are 
House  of  Refuge,  where  ijoo  boys  and  girls,  members  of  the  Clearing  House  Association  is 
received  upon  commitment  of  the  city  courts,  $109,822,700,  and  their  undivided  profits  $129.- 
are  given  a  common  school  education  and  in-  257.100  — a  total  of  $a39,o7g,8oo  actual  capital  in- 
dustrial instruction.  Noteworthy  among  agen-  vested  in  these  46  institutions.  The  trust  com- 
cies  for  rendering  special  or  temporary  relief  panies  of  New  York  own  about  $200,000,000 
to  the  poor  are  the  Grace  Institute,  endowed  of  stocks  and  bonds;  the  state  banks  recentiy 
by  William  R.  Grace  in  1897  to  furnish  women  owned  nearly  |io,ooo,ooOi  and  the  national- 
and  girls  instruction  in  trades  and  occupations  banks  (exclusive  of  bonds  held  to  secure  circula- 
and  which  now  has  900  pupils;  the  Legal  tion  and  United  States  deposits)  owned  over 
Aid  Society,  which  gives  free  legal  aid  and  as-  $100,000,000 — a  total  of  more  than  $300,000,000 
sistance  to  those  unable  to  procure  the  same;  in  securities  owned  by  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  which  panies  of  the  city.  Two  notable  developments 
aids  reformed  convicts  after  discharge;  the  in  the  New  York  banking  world  in  recent 
Provident  Loan  Society,  which  loans  on  pledges  years  have  been  a  great  increase  in  bank  capi- 
of  personal  property  at  one  per  cent  a  month;  talizafion  leading  to  the  creation  of  $25,000,000 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  and  $10,000,000  banks,  and  the  establishment  of 
Hebrew  immigrants;  15  Chorch  and  College  powerful  chains  of  banks  and  trust  companies  — 
Settlement  Houses;  and  the  Sailor's  Snug  Har-  that  is  to  say,  the  close  affiliation  by  ties  of 
■bor  on  Staten  Island,  where  a  home  is  provided  common  ownership,  of  a  number  of  large  credit 
for  900  aged  and  decrepit  sailors.  Mention  institutions,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  six 
must  also  be  made  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre-  or  seven  such  chains  now  constitute  the  money 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  founded  in  1864  power  of  New  York.  The  largest  of  the  city's 
by  Henry  Bergh,  and  the  parent  of  similar  savings  banks  is  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 
organizations  in  many  other  States  and  cities,  which  in  igii  had  upward  of  148,000  accounts 
Churches. —  New  York  is  the  seat  of  a  Ro-  open  with  a  total  amount  deposited  of  $102,- 
man  Catholic  and  of  an  Episcopal  archbishop.  450.00^  There  are  36  fire  and  marine  and  5 
There  are  in  the  city,  exclusive  of  Brooklyn,  life  insurance  companies  in  the  city.  The  best 
about  800  churches  and  religious  societies.  The  known  of  the  city's  financial  institutions  is 
Roman  Catholics  have  more  than  150  churches,  the  Stock  Exchange,  an  association  for  the 
the  Episcopalians  140,  and  the  Methodist  Epis-  exchange  of  securities  for  currency  or  its  rep- 
copal  more  than  100.  The  Presbyterians,  Bap-  resentatives.  The  securities  bought  and  sold 
tists,  Lutherans,  Reformed  and  Congregational  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  certifi- 
bodies  combined  have  more  than  300  churches,  cates  of  stocks,  and  bonds  issued  under  na- 
And  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  Moravians.  Uni-  tional,  state,  or  municipal  authority,  or  by 
versalists.  Unitarians,  Friends  and  Christian  corporations  doioR  business  as  common  carriers, 
Scientists  each  have  a  number  of  fine  churches,  or  in  banking,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  other 
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industrial  pursuits.    The  cash  value  of  the  an-  but  twice  as  larKc,  is  1.500  feet  in  length  by 

noal    transactions    in    this    national     monetary  500    feet    in   width,   and    enclose    25    tracks    at 

institution  defies  ordinary  comprehension.     The  tunnel   level,  which  are  approached  by  Kradual 

chief    business   of    its   members   is    buying   and  carriafte    drive    and    walk    ways.      The    tunnel 

sellinR  these  stocks  and  bonds  for  outside  clients  tubes  are  laid  below  31st   street   in   Manhattan, 

and  so  iireat  is  the  demand   for  their   services  and    underneath    Lonp   Island   City   in    Queens, 

that  an  average  of  $200,000  a  day  or  $70,000,000  The   entire  lentcth   of   the  tunnel   system   is    i.^ 

a  year  is  distributed  amonft  them  in  commissions  miles,  and  its  cost  $50,000,000. 

—  the  tiiarKe  beinK  one  eif{hth  of  one  per  cent  Manufactures.— titvi  York  is  a  (treat  manu- 

on  the  par   value   of   every   transaction.      The  facturiiiR  as  well  as  trading  city.    There  are  at 

Stods  Exchange  is  limited  to  a  membership  of  the  present  time  about  550.000  people  employed  in 

1.200,  and  all   new  members  are  now  admitted  manufacturing   industries   in   the   city,   in    over 

through    transfer,    "seats"    bemg    worth    from  25.938  establishments.   These  establishments  rep- 

$65^  to  $7S.ooa  resent  an  invested  capital  of  over  $1,000,000,000 

trade    and    Co mmww.— Nature    and    man  and   each   year   pay   upward   of   $210,000,000   in 

have  made  New   York  the  main  portal  of  the  „ages.     The  annual  cost  of  the  materials  used 

foreiKn  commerce  of  the  United  States.     Man-  by    them    is    $i.6o2.isS,ooo,    and    the    value    of 

tattan  Island  has  ov«-  nine  miles  of  docks,  but  their  finished  product  about  $2,000,000,000.    The 

this  IS  not  the  limit'  of  the  city  s  capacity.   Miles  principal  industries,  aside  from  food,  tinsmith- 

of  the  Hudson  River  front  on  the  New  Jersey  j^^^   gnj   mason,   carpenter   and   structural   iron 

side  are  owned  by  the  great  railroad  coroora-  „ork.   are   the   manufacture   of   sugar,   tobacco, 

tions,  whose  termmals  afford  docks  for  the  re-  a^j  clothing;   of   brass   and   copper,   chemicals. 

cei^on  of   £re«ht  and  passengers.     Across  the  p^t^t      medicines      and      compounds,      clocks. 

East   River   are   the   docks   of   sugar   refineries,  batches,  and  musical  instruments;  of  rope  and 


'^^^.^''^^''^t^  iTlZT^.^'^Z^ll  ^^.^^^faf/lfglasUre  ^t^.., 

sL^i^&^'^^^tS^o^^^^ks^^'yf^^  ESN^Ss£S£ii 

sr^^t^^s^ofr^^sSs^  ^j^'^iS^^^^^^i 

York  is  to-day  the  leading  seaport  of  the  world.  ?""*  matches.  Mention  must  also  be  mad-  of 
Its  total  import  trade  is  now  over  $688,000,000  ^"^  printing,  l.thograph.ng.  engravrnff  and  map 
a  year,  or  S5  Per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  pak'ng  in  which  New  York  holds  first  place 
whole  country,  and  its  total  export  trade  more  !"  A^ieri'^*  -^'l  ^"^^^  ^"^  industries  conducted 
than  $700,000,000.  or  three  fifths  of  the  ex-  '"the  city  number  more  than  i.ooo,  and  the 
ports  from  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  "f;  °^  '""ease  recently  has  averaged  16  per 
There  are  owned  in  New  York  over  4.000  ves-  '^  ,,?  J'^^''-  ^,  -  ,  .  , 
sels  of  all  classes,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  about  ^  ■^'■'.'"''Vv-Jhe  first  white  men  known  to 
1,250.000.  More  than  150  steamship  and  steam-  !;?v«  ''J?"f''  Manhattan  Island,  ihc  future  site  of 
boat  lines  run  from  New  York  to  points  on  the  ^^'%  Y-"'^  "'■'i'^-  *«"  .^'0"^""'  da  Verrazano 
coast,  sound,  and  river,  and  to  ports  in  Central  ?".  ^^^i^  s^''">K  '"  *^'  ^^^J}?*'  f^^^'"^-  '"^^ 
and  South  America,  Europe,  Africa.  Asia,  and  Pi<^°  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  sailing  in  the  Span- 
Australia.  As  to  the  railroads,  it  is  ihe  terminal  'sh  service,  both  of  whom,  while  seeking  a 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  westerly  way  to  the  Indies  in  1524.  entered  what 
New  Jersey,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  "s  now  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Nothing,  hov^- 
Ccntrai.  the  Erie,  Ihe  New  York,  New  Haven  &  ^^"-  '"  't?  way  of  colonizalion  came  of  their 
Hartford,  the  West  Shore,  the  Delaware.  Lack-  voyage.  Eifihty-iive  years  later,  in  April  1609. 
awanna  &  Weslerti,  the  New  York.  Lake  Eric  H*".'"!'  Hudson,  an  English  adventurer  in  the 
&  Western,  the  Long  Island,  and  the  New  service  of  (he  Dutch  East  India  Company,  sailed 
York,  Ontario  &  Western.  The  New  York  Cen-  ^■'O'"  Amsterdam  as  captain  of  the  ship  Half 
tral  is  now  making  terminal  improvements  which  Moon,  with  a  charge  from  his  employers  to 
will  cost  $25,000,000.  while  of  even  greater  im-  seek  a  water  route  to  the  Indies  by  the  north 
portance  is  the  Pennsylvania  funnel  just  com-  s'^e  ot  Nova  Zembla.  Ice  early  blocked  his 
pleted  under  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers  and  advance  into  the  Arctic,  and  so,  heading  west- 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Queens,  opened  ward,  a  months  cruise  brought  him.  in  July,  to 
8  Sept.  igio.  representing  nearly  half  a  '"c  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Thence  he  sailed 
century  of  thought  and  costing,  with  all  inci-  southward  to  the  James  River,  Virginia,  and. 
dental  improvements,  about  $i6o,ooo,ooa  This  a«ain  altering  his  course,  still  in  pursuit  of  a 
will  afford  continuous  track  connection  between  new  channel  to  India,  came  on  11  Sept.  1601J 
the  Pennsyh-ania  and  Long  Island  railroads,  upon  the  river  which  bears  his  name.  He  an- 
wilh  a  central  station  in  the  borough  of  Man-  chored  for  a  time  at  its  mouth  and  then  sailed 
hattan,  and  a  terminal  emergence  of  the  tunnel  up  the  stream  until  warned  by  shoaling  water 
system  at  a  point  near  Thompson  Avenue,  Long  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  navigation,  near 
Island  City.  The  plans  for  this  improvement,  the  present  site  of  Albany ;  whereupon  he  tunied 
devised  by  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  involved  five  his  vessel  southward,  and  earlv  in  October  set 
tubes,  each  ;8  feet  6  inches  inside  diameter,  out  on  his  homeward  voyage.  Hudson's  account 
Three  of  these  tubes  are  100  feel  below  high  of  (he  stores  of  line  peltries  he  had  seen  in  the 
tide  under  the  Hudson  River,  and  two  under  possession  of  the  Indians  moved  his  employers 
the  East  River,  each  tube  holding  a  single  track,  to  prompt  action,  and  in  1600  the  former  mate 
The  tunnel  system  converges  at  a  central  eta-  of  the  Half  Moon  was  sent  across  to  trade  with 
tion  located  in  Manhattan.  The  station  struc-  the  savage*  and  report  further  upon  the  countrv. 
ture,  detigDed  after  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  Paris,  Handsome  prolits  attended  this  venture,  and  ia  i 
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1613  the  Fortune  and  the  Tiger,  commanded  covered  by  Cabot,  and  whenever  the  English 
respectively  by  Hendricic  Christaenaen  and  and  the  Dutch  were  at  war  New  Amsterdam 
Adrian  Block,  sailed  for  the  Hudson  River,  had  always  to  fear  the  threatened  attack  of 
being;  followed  within  a  year  by  three  otlier  some  English  squadron.  The  dreaded  blow 
vessels  from  Amsterdam  and  HoverL  These  finally  fell  in  1664,  when  Charles  II.  resolved  to 
carried  back  to  Holland  such  generous  cargoes  seize  New  Netherlands  by  surprise.  In  pursuit 
of  furs  that  their  owners  hastened  to  open  of  this  purpose  the  king  made  to  hii  brother 
regular  communication  with  the  Hudson  River  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  a  grant  which 
country  and  to  establish  posts  at  its  head  and  included  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
at  ils  mouth  for  the  purchase  and  collection  of  in  America,  and  late  in  August  1664  a  British 
skins  while  the  vessels  were  on  their  voyages  squadron  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam  and 
to  and  from  Holland.  The  main  post,  called  demanded  its  surrender.  The  coming  of  the 
Fort  Nassau,  was  located  just  below  the  site  English  found  the  town  ill-prqiared  for  a  siege, 
■, of  Albany;  but  a  smaller,  fort  was  built  on  and  though  Stuyvesant  wished  to  fi^t,  even 
Manhattan  Island,  its  site  being  just  south  of  against  heavy  odds,  he  was  not  allowed  to  have 
the  present  Bowling  Green.  Captain  Christaen-  his  way.  Articles  of  capitulation  were  quickly 
sen  was  appointed  head  man  over  both  posts,  agreed  upon,  and  on  8  September  the  flag  of 
and  he  and  his  half  dozen  comrades  were,  the  West  India  Company  fell  front  Fort  Amsler- 
therefore,  the  first  white  settlers  on  Manhattan  dam  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  England,  and 
Island.  Though  Christacnscn  soon  lost  his  life  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  took  possession  of  the 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  Indians,  the  trade  he  had  town  and  province  in  the  name  of  the  English 
helped  to  found  grew  and  prospered,  and  soon  king  and  for  the  use  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
the  merchants  who  had  first  engaged  in  it  joined  <  New  Amsterdam  was  speedily  renamed  New 
with  others  in  the  formation  of  the  United  New  York,  and  in  June  1663  the  city  government 
Netherlands  Company,  to  which,  so  far  as  the  was  reorganized,  in  accordance  with  English 
power  lay  with  the  States -Genera  I  of  Holland,  customs,  by  replacing  the  schout,  burgomasters, 
was  granted  for  three  years  from  1615  the  and  schepens  with  a  sheriff,  aldermen,  and 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  newly  opened  mayor.  Once  again,  from  30  July  J673  until  10 
country.  This  monopoly  was  renewed  for  a  Nov.  1674,  the  Dutch  were  in  possession  af  (he 
year  at  a.  time  until  1621,  when  the  Dutch  West  town  and  province;  but  the  treaty  of  West- 
India  Company  came  into  existence  with  char-  minster  finally  transferred  them  from  the  Slates- 
tered  rights  to  the  exclusive  trade  of  all  the  General  to  England ;  and  the  permanent  change 
coasts  of  both  Americas.  The  new  corporation  of  own^ship  was  attended  by  a  change  of  policy 
was,  speaking  in  a  broad  way,  a  commercial  which  made  for  the  more  rapid  upbuilding  of 
federation,  with  branches  established  in  the  scv-  the  town.  One  important  act  looking  to  this 
eral  cities  of  Holland.  Each  branch,  though  end  bestowed  on  New  York  the  sole  right  to 
subject  to  the  collective  authority  of  its  fellows,  bolt  and  export  flour.  The  Bolting  Act  re- 
was  clothed  with  distinct  rights  and  privileges  mained  in  force  from  1678  until  1694,  and 
of  its  own,  and  was  assigned  a  specific  territory,  during  diat  time  it  trebled  the  population  of 
over  which  it  exercised  the  right  of  government  the  town,  and  gave  a  prosperous  permanency 
and  of  trade.  Thus,  the  post  on  Manhattan  to  its  foreign  commerce.  According  to  the  pro- 
Island,  with  its  dependent  territory,  was  as-  visions  of  the  act  no  person  outside  of  the  city 
signed  to  the  Amsterdam  branch,  which  at  once  could  grind  flour  for  market  or  pack  breadstnffs 
addressed  itself  to  the  development  of  what  in  any  form  for  sate.  The  result  of  this  interdict 
had  now  come  to  be  known  as  the  Province  of  was  to  throw  the  considerable  and  growing 
New  Netherlands.  Accordingly  in  1623  thirty  export  trade  in  breadstuffs,  mainly  with  the 
families  of  settlers  were  sent  out  from  Amster-  West  Indies,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  millers 
dam,  and  a  part  of  them  put  ashore  on  Man-  and  merchants  of  New  York,  so  that  during  the 
hattan  Island.  More  colonists  arrived  in  1625,  sixteen  years  that  the  act  remained  operative 
men  who  had  come  as  homemakers,  and  not  as  the  city  revenues  more  than  doubled  and  the 
transient  traders ;  and  to  confirm  this  promise  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  town  increased 
of  permanency  Peter  MinuiL  was  appointed  from  384  to  gSs,  two  thirds  of  which  depended 
director-general  of  the  colony,  with  power  to  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  trade  in  flour, 
or^nize  a  provisional  government.  He  arrived  while  the  port's  sailing  craft  grew  from  Ii  to  8s 
at  his  post  in  May  1626,  at  the  head  of  another  sloops  and  ships. 

hand  of  colonists,  and  having  bought  Manhattan  It   was    while   the   Bolting   Act  was   still   in 

Island  from  its  Indian  owners  for  a  considera-  force  that,  on  22  April  1686,  New  York  received 

tion  of  $24  he  proceeded  to  christen  the  infant  the    charter, —  known    as    the    Dongan    diarter, 

town     New     Amsterdam.     Recalled     from     his  because   granted   through   the   governor  of  that 

directorship   in    1632,   Minuit   was   succeeded   in  name, —  which  still  forms  the  basis   of  its  civic 

turn  by  Wouter  van  Twiller,  William  Kieft  and  rights.      The   governor,   under   this   instrument, 

Peter    Stuyvesant.     A    savage    Indian    war    in  appointed  the  mayor  and  sheriff,  but  the  city 

Kieft's  time  well  nigh  extinguished  the  colony,  was   allowed   a   large  quantity   of  real    estate, 

hut   it   made   rapid   recovery    under   Stuyvesant,  from  some  of  which  it  draws  a  revenue  to  the 

who  directed  its  affairs  from  1647  to  1664,  and  present  day,  while  the  aldermen  were  elected  by 

by  the  year  last  named  the  hamlet  on  Manhattan  the  freeholders  of  the  six  wards  into  which  the 

Island  has  become  a  town  of  1,000  souls,  under  town  had  been  recently  divided,  and  enacted  by 

the  government,  organized  in  1652,  of  a  schout,  laws  for  its  government.    The  Dongan  charter, 

two  burgomasters  and  five  schepens,  while  thriv-  amended  by  Queen  Anne  in  1708,  was  further 

ing  settlements  had  sprung  up  on  both  sides  of  enlarged  by  George  II.,  in  1730,  into  the  Mont- 

the  Hudson  and  on  the  lands  about  the  Bay.  gomery     charter,     which,     confirmed      by     the 

The   Dutch,    however,  did   not    long   retain  assembly  of  the  province  in  1732,  made  New 

possession   of   New  Netherlands.    The  English  York  virtually  a   free  city.     The  mayor  until 

(^imed  the  entire  continent  as  having  been  dis-  the  Revolution  was  appointed  by  the  govemer 
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in  council,  until  1831  by  the  governor  of  the  panic  compounded  of  fear,  rage  and  suspicicn. 
State  and  four  members  of  the  council  of  ap-  which  has  been  h'kened  to  the  witchcraft  delu- 
pointment,  and  then  for  thirteen  years  by  the  sion  at  Salem  Village  in  1692.  This  panic  had 
onrmon  council  of  the  city.  Since  1834  ^^  has  its  origin  in  a  series  of  fires  which  in  March 
been  chosen  by  the  people.  i?4i  alarmed  the  town,  and  fixed  in  the  minds 
The  revolution  by  which,  in  April  1689,  the  of  many  citizens  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
crown  of  England  passed  from  James  II.  to  his  work  of  disaffected  slaves. 
daughter  and  her  husband,  bred  a  popular  up-  A  short  time  before  the  indentured  servant- 
rising  in  New  York,  and  control  of  affairs  passed  girl  of  a  low  tavern-keeper  on  the  i4orth  River 
for  the  time  being  from  the  crown  officers  to  had  been  arrested,  together  with  her  master 
a  Committee  of  Safety  of  ten  members,  chosen  and  mistress  and  two  negroes,  for  complicity  in 
by  the  citizens.  This  committee  appointed  Jacob  a  robbery.  When  a  proclamation  appeared 
Leisier,  a  leading  merchant,  captam  of  the  fort,  offering  a  reward  with  a  full  pardon  to  any 
and  invested  him  with  the  power  of  commander-  conspirator  who  would  tell  what  he  knew  about 
in-chief  until  orders  should  arrive  from  the  new  a  plot  for  burning  the  town,  she  saw  in  it  a 
sovereigns.  This  arrangement  was  opposed  by  chance  to  regain  her  freedom,  and  "confessed' 
the  so-called  Aristocratic  party,  whose  leaders  that  her  master  and  mistress,  along  with  sundry 
bad  been  office-holders  under  King  James,  but  blacks  and  semi-criminal  whites,  had  matured 
without  effect,  and  the  govemmeni  of  the  town  such  a  plot  as  the  first  step  in  a  projected  upris- 
and  province  remained  in  iht  hands  of  Leisier  ing.  It  has  ever  since  been  doubted  whetiier 
until  March  i6fir,  when  Colonel  Henry  Slough-  this  ^lot  was  anything  more  than  a  figment  of 
ter,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  the  imagination  of  a  depraved  and  abandoned 
Colony  by  William  and  Mary,  arrived  in  New  girl,  but  at  the  moment  the  creature's  charges 
York.  Leisier  declined  to  surrender  the  fort  produced  a  reign  of  terror,  and  scores  were 
unless  assured  immunity  for  hia  acts  as  gov-  jailed  and  put  to  death  on  little  save  her  unsup- 
cnior.  This  was  refused  by  Sloughter,  who  had  ported  statements.  Fourteen  negroes  were 
fallen  under  the  empire  of  the  Aristocratic  party,  burned  at  the  stake,  18  were  hanged,  and  71 
many  of  Leisler's  followers  deserted  him,  and  transported,  while  of  the  20  whites  thrown  into 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  A  little  later,  with  prison  four  were  condemned  and  put  to  death. 
his  son-in-law  Jacob  Milbome  and  other  of  his  Glutted  with  victims,  the  panic  finally  subsided 
adherents,  be  was  brought  to  trial  charged  with  in  September  1741,  leaving  behind  it  one  of  the 
treason  and  murder.  All  were  found  guilty  by  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  city.  It 
a  prejudiced  and  hostile  court,  and  Leisier  and  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  judge  this  affair 
Milbome  suffered  death  on  the  gallows.  Their  by  the  standards  of  a  later  time.  Fear  and 
execution  was  little  less  than  a  judicial  murder,  terror,  fed  by  fraud,  appear  to. have  prompted 
Leisler's  son  afterward  secured  an  order  for  the  some  awful  mistakes,  but  those  who  committed 
restoration  of  his  confiscated  estate,  and,  in  them  lived  and  acted  under  the  hair-hung  sword. 
16^,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  The  panic  of  1741,  moreover,  was  followed  1^  a 
England  which  canceled  the  judgments  of  the  wholesome  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  in  favor 
court  in  New  York  and  sustained  Leisler's  of  the  negroes.  They  were  admitted  to  the 
course  as  governor.  ■  Three  years  afterward  the  franchise  within  10  years,  and  in  1758  the 
bodies  of  Leisier  and  Milbome,  denied  funeral  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York  was  practically 
honors  at  the  time  of  execution,  were  taken  from  accomplished  by  an  act  which  declared  that 
their  temporary  resting  place,  near  the  present  from  that  time  forth  all  children  bom  of  slave 
site  of  the  Sun  building,  and,  after  lying  in  state  parents   should  be   free. 

ia  the  City  Hall,  were  with  impressive  ceremony  During  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century 
reinterred  in  a  burial-ground  which  stood  in  ocean  industries  were  what  mainly  contributed 
what  is  now  Exchange  Place.  No  man  knows  to  New  York's  growth  and  wealth.  Kalm,  the 
their  present  sepulture.  Swedish  traveler,  records  that  211  vessels  en- 
The  political  turmoils  of  the  period  did  not  tered  and  222  vessels  cleared  from  this  port  in 
retard  the  growth  of  New  York,  and  the  open-  1730,  and  the  town's  river,  coast  and  sea  trade 
■ng  of  the  18th  century  found  the  town's  popula-  grew  steadily  until  the  opening  of  the  Revolu- 
tion increased  to  ^,000  souls, —  Dutch  and  tion,  when  about  one  tenth  of  all  the  foreign 
English  nearly  equal  m  numbers ;  a  few  French,  commerce  of  the  colonics  was  centred  at  New 
Swedes,  and  Jews,  and  about  800  negroes,  York.  But  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  army 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  slaves.  Slave  impor-  of  occupation,  15  Sept  1776,  a  seven  years'  blight 
tation  into  New  York  began  some  time  prior  to  settled  over  the  town.  During  this  period  it  lost 
1628,  and  reached  a  climax  about  1746,  when  a  more  than  half  of  its  population  and  all  of  its 
census  of  the  town  showed  2,400  slaves  in  a  commerce,  and  was  twice  visited  by  destructive 
total  of  less  than  12,000  population  Thereafter  fires.  These  laid  a  full  fourth  part  of  the  town 
each  year  ourked  a  lessening  demand  for  slaves,  in  ashes,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  repair 
though  they  continued  to  be  bought  and  sold  the  devastation  until  after  the  British  evacua- 
during  the  entire  colonial  period.  One  reason  tion,  25  Nov.  1783.  The  war  ended,  however, 
tor  the  decline  of  slave-holdmg  and  slave-buying  the  men  of  New  York  faced  the  future  wiUi 
in  New  York  was  the  dread  of  a  servile  insur-  stout  hearts.  "The  town  is  ruined  by  the  war, 
rection,  dread  which  led  uprisings  among  the  but  its  future  greatness  is  unquestioned;*  wrote 
blacks  to  be  punished  with  unsparing  hand,  one  of  them ;  and  in  this  hopeful  spirit  was 
When,  in  1712,  a  party  of  negroes,  forming  a  begun  the  work  of  building  anew  —  a  work 
wild  plot  to  slay  all  the  whites,  met  at  night  in  pushed  with  such  resolute  purpose  that  within 
an  orchard  near  Maiden  Lane,  and  killed  and  eight  years  from  the  town's  evacuation  its 
wounded  a  dozen  men  before  being  put  to  flight,  population  trebled  and  its  commerce  regained 
21  of  those  captured  were  shot,  hung  or  bumed  and  passed  its  former  limit.  During  this  period 
'  the  stake.  Reprisals  even  more  sweeping  also  it  was  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  capital 
'  1  the   "Great   Negro    Plot*  of   1741,   a  of  the  Federal  government,  and  in  the  Federal 
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.^ ,  _,,    . .._ there  were  S.ooo  failures,  with  liabilities  eieeeed- 

President    of    the  ing  5300,000,000.     But  confidence  returned  witii 
the  spring,  and  with  it  a  resumption  of  railmy 

New  York  ceased  to  b«  the  Federal  capital  constniction,  which,  though  temporarity  retarded 

in    August    1790,    but    this    did    not    retard    its  by    tlie    Civil    War,    has    ever    since   tended    in 

growth,    and    in    1807,    by    which    time    it    had  growing   measure    to    stt-engtben    New    York's 

reached  a  population  of  60,000,   robust   faith  in  hold   upon   the  business  of  the   interior   of  the 

its  future  prompted  the  appointment  of  a  com-  eonntry.     To-day  ten   trunk   lines   terminate   in 

mission   to  plot  the  city   south   of   issth   Street  New  York,  which  is  also  the  objectire  point  of 

substantially  as  it  exists  to-day.    The  coramis-  a  major  portion  of  the  traffic  of  all  the  railroads 

sioncrs,  however,  had  hardly  begun  their  tasic,  runnmg  east  and  west. 

duly  completed  in  1811,  when  New  York  was  New  York's  devotion  to  the  Union  during 

made  to  suiler  from  the  cliain  of  events  which  the  Civil  War  found  expression  in  many  ways, 

led  to  and  attended  the  second  war  vith  Eng-  A  sixth  of  its  able-bodied  male  citiMns   were 

land.    The  act  of  embai^o  passed  by  Congress,  in  the  field  before  the  close  of  the  first  year 

in   September  1807,  dealt  what   seemed  at  the  of  the  struggle,  while  from  the  first  the  wcunen 

moment  a  mortal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  of   the   city   busied   themselves    with   efforts   to 

town ;  and  John  Lambert,  the  English  traveler,  care  for  the  soldiers  in  camp  and  hospital  and 

writes  that  in  April  of  the  following  year  he  for  their  widows  and  orphans.    They  kd  in  the 

found  500  vessels  in  its  harbor  lying  up  useless  founding  of  the   Sanitary  and  Christian  Cotn- 

and  rotting  for  want  of  employment,  while  the  missions,  and  a  single  fair  held  in  behalf  of  the 

losses  of  the  next  six  years  bore  more  heavily  former  yielded  more  than  $1,000,000.    A  kindred 

upon  New  York  than  any  other  city.     But  wirti  oreanisation    ministered    to    the    necessities    of 

the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  in  December  refugees   from  the  South,  and   a  Soldiers'  Rest 

1814  the  town's  commerce  renved  on  the  instant,  was  established  on  the  site  of  Madison   Square 

and  the  annvial  revenues  of  the  port,  which  had  Garden,  where  soldiers  could  find  a  temporary 

fallen  to  but  little  more  than  $500,000,  shot  up  home  while  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  frorrt. 

in  181S  to  $14,000,000.  But   in  no   form   did   New   York's   devotion   to 

The  end  of  another  two  years  brought  the  the  Union  find  more  sufficing  expression  than 
practical  inception  of  an  enterprise  to  which  in  the  labors  of  the  Union  League  Club,  which, 
the  modern  city  is  largely  indebted  for  its  com-  founded  in  the  closing  days  of  1862  on  the  basis 
niercial  supremacy,^  the  cutting  of  a  waterway  of  •absoUrte  and  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Great  Lakes,  emment,  and  unwavering  support  of  its  effort 
The  Erie  Canal,  begun  on  4  July  1817,  and  com-  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,^  counted 
pleted  on  26  Oct.  1825,  made  New  York  the  among  its  members  every  loyal  citizen  of  note 
gateway  to  the  commerce  of  half  a  continent;  in  the  town;  $210,000,000  were  subscribed  by  the 
and  $0  profoundly  did  this  union  of  the  inland  bankers  and  capitalists  of  Manhatran  to  the 
and  the  oiitlaiid  seas  affect  its  growth  that  the  loans  made  by  the  government  between  1861 
year  183s  found  it  a  city  of  200,000  souls.  A  and  1865,  and  the  major  portion  of  this  sum 
fire  in  December  1835,  which  caused  a  money  was  furnished  or  secured  by  members  of  the 
loss  of  upward  of  $20,000,000,  and  the  financial  Union  League  Club.  There  was  but  one  Wot 
panic  of  1837,  were  temporary  checks  to  this  on  New  York's  story  of  splendid  loyalty.  Proof 
growth,  but  only  temporary  ones.  Gas  was  of  the  existence  of  a  turbulent  element  in  the 
introduced  into  the  city  in  1825 ;  the  first  street  population  had  been  furnished  in  1849  when 
railway  was  set  afoot  in  1831,  and  in  1851,  with  some  thousands  of  rioters,  taking  into  their  own 
the  completion  of  the  first  trunk  line  to  the  hands  a  quarrel  between  Edwin  Forrest  and  the 
Great  Lakes  was  inaugurated  the  railway  set-  English  actor  William  Charles  Macready,  sought 
vice  which  has  long  made  New  York  the  sea-  to  drii-e  the  latter  from  the  stage  of  the  Astor 
board  terminus  of  all  east  and  west  lines.  Place  Opera  House,  but  were  held  in  chedc  by 
This  was  the  Erie,  begun  in  1836.  and  extending  the  police,  fired  into  by  the  militia,  and  finally 
from  Piermout  on  the  Hudson  to  Dunkirk  on  dispersed;  and  the  same  lawless  spirit' found 
Lake  Erie,  Two  years  later  the  second  trunk  expression  in  an  outbreak  yet  more  fcrociotis 
line  connecting  New  York  and  the  West,  the  in  July  1863,  Congress  had  passed  a  draft  law 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  that  unwisely  exempted  from  its  operation  all 
was  established  by  the  consolidation  of  a  num-  who  should  pay  into  the  Federal  treasury  the 
bcr  of  shorter  lines.  Several  railroads  h.id  been  sum  of  $300,  and  the  discontent  thus  produced 
biiilt  meanwhile  in  New  Jersey,  connecting  New  was  systematically  fomented  in  New  York  city 
York  with  Philadelphia  and  otlier  points,  by  pot-house  politicians,  who  in  bar-trwrns  and 
These  in  the  process  of  time  became  one  cor-  on  street  comers  declared  tlie  draft  unconstitu- 
poratiou,  as  the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey,  tional,  and  that  it  bore  with  peculiar  oppressive- 
only  to  be  in  turn  absorbed  by  the  Pennsylvania  "ess  on  the  poor  man.  Many  vowed  resistance, 
Rnilroad.  which  after  1854  connected  Philadel-  and,  borrowing  courage  from  the  fact  that' the 
phia  with  Pittsburg,  therebi;  "not  only  perfecting  city,  to  beat  back  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York's  connection  with  the  Middle  and  had  been  denuded  of  all  but  300  troops,  made 
Southern  Stales,  but  also  sending  from  the  plans  to  attack  the  drafting  officers.  No  trouble 
heart  of  commerce  an  artery  of  traffic  into  the  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  draft,  tl  July, 
Middle  Western  Stales.  The  building  of  these  but  on  the  third,  13  July,  an  organized  mob 
and  other  lines,  called,  however,  for  the  invest-  attacked  and  WTecked  tne  ofiice  of  the  provost- 
ment  of  large  sums  of  money,  from  which  quick  marshal  at  the  comer  of  Third  Avenue  and  4iSth 
returns  were  expected,  and  this  bred  a  spirit  Street.  Then  the  rioters,  inspired  by  anitnosrty 
of  speculation  whose  blighting  influence  spared  toward  the  negro  race,  made  a  raid  on  a  colored 
no  part  of  the  nation.  The  banks  of  New  York  orphan  asylum  in  Fifth  Avenue,  between  4,id 
suspended  payment  from  October  until  Decem-  and  44lh  streets :  and  though  a  handful  of 
ber,  trade  and  industry  came  to  a  standstill,  and  policemen  aided  the  nurses  in  getting  the  cWI- 
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dren  through  a  rear  door  to  a  place  of  safety,  Street,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the  after- 

the  building  was  burned  to  the  eronnd.     After  noon  of   12  JuJy  the  paraders  began  their  iiiu 

this  tin  mob  attacked  another  enrolling  office  at  of  march, —  a  delail  of  patrolmen  in  front,  then 

Iigo    Broadway,    near    38th     Street,    with    the  a    regiment   and   next    the    Orangemen,    with   a 

resultant  firing  and  pillage  of  moat  of  the  shops  moving  wall  around  them,  and  two  other  regi- 

in  the   neighborhood.     A   cry  now   went   up   to  ments  bringing   up  the  rear.      Before   they   had 

kill  the  police,  and  soon  s.ooo  riotera,  so  rajMdly  moved  two  blocks  a  volley  of  sticks  and  stooes 

had  the  mob  swelled  in  numbers,  were  marching  from  sidewalks,  houae-tt^ia  and  windows  rained 

down  Broadway,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  npon  Orangemen,  police,  and  soldiery,  many  of 

police  headquarters  in  Mulberry  Street.    Thomas  whom  were  injured.     Angered  at  this  treatment, 

C    Acton,    president    of   the    police    board,    in-  the  members  of  one  of  tiie  rear  regiments,  not 

fonned  of  the  rioters'  purpose,  detailed  Sergeant  waiting  for  orders,  fired,   some  into  the  crowd 

Daniel  Carpenter  with  200  men  to  lie  in  wait  for  and  others  at  house-tops  and  windows.     There 

them.     Carpenter     matched     his     squad     into  was  only  one  discharge,  but  54  persons  were 

Bleccker    Street   and   so   to    Broadway,   at    the  slain.    After     this     one     deadly     volley,     police 

same  time  sending  detachments  u^  the  nearest  clubs  and  bayonets  held   some  of  the  rioters  at 

parallel  streets  east  and  west  to  strike  the  flanks  bay,   while  the  greater  number   turned  and   ran 

of  the  oncoming  mob.     "Hit.  for  their  heads,  as  the  reserve  patrohnen  along  the  line  hastened 

men,'   were  his   orders,     "Hit  quick   and   hard,  to    the   scene.      The    remainder    of    the    march 

and  take  no  prisoners."    The  fight  that  followed  passed  without  incident. 

came  soon  to  an  end,  and  Broadway  was  cleared  The  political  history  of  New  York  during 
of  rioters,  save  those  that  lay  on  the  pavement  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  was  a  varied 
with  broken  skulls.  Routed  at  one  point,  how-  and  turbulent  one,  but  with  a  steady  trend  to- 
ever,  the  mob  soon  rallied  at  another,  and  a  ward  making  the  government  democratic  in  all 
few  hours  later,  under  cover  of  darkness,  a  ks  branches.  Until  i83>i  the  tnayoi,  as  has  been 
desperate  attcmiM  was  made  to  sack  and  bum  noted  elsewhere,  was  chosen  by  the  State  council 
the  oKce  of  the  Tribuiu  in  Park  Row.  Here  of  appointment  or  by  the  common  council  of 
again  the  police  did  heroic  service,  and  a  charge  the  city,  which  method  of  selection  brought  to 
led  by  Inspector  George  W.  Oilks  at  the  head  the  ofhce  such  men  as  Edward  Livingston, 
of  110  men  drove  the  riote'n  from  the  field  with  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Philip  Hone.  After  1834, 
heavy  k)Ss  in  killed  and  wounded.  Riotous  however,  the  mayor  was  elected  by  Che  citizens, 
feints  meantime  had  been  made  upon  the  to  whom  in  the  meantime  had  been  granted  an 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Center  Street  arsenals  and  unrestricted  su^rage.  A  dozen  years  later  the 
upon  the  armory  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  judiciary  was  also  made  elective,  and  thence- 
aDd  aist  Street ;  the  house  of  George  Opdyke,  forth  most  local  officers  were  chosen  m  the 
stayor  ol  the  city,  invaded  and  some  of  his  same  manner.  During  this  period  the  Demo- 
fttmiture  destroyed,  and  .an  attack  made  cralic  party  was  the  one  most  often  in  power, 
against  that  of  Henry  J.  Raymoitd,  editor  of  The  Federalists,  or  their  successors,  the  Whigs 
Ibe  time*,  which  had  strongly  supported  tlie  and  Republicans,  now  and  then  gained  the  upper 
draft.  It  was  clear  at  the  close  of  Monday  that  hand;  but  in  the  long  run  the  Democrats,  under 
the  police  force  of  the  city  was  too  small  to  the  leadership  of  Tammany  Hall,  a  secret 
cope  with  the  lawless  spirit.  The  mayor  accord-  organization  whose  social  and  benevolent  aims 
ingly  called  on  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  had  been  early  put  aside  for  political  ones, 
for  aid,  and  aB  of  the  New  York  regiments  at  always  recovered  their  hold  on  the  reitis.  The 
the  front  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  city,  first  mayor  chosen  by  popular  suffrage  wa^  a 
While  this  order  was  in  process  of  execution  Democrat,  and  so  were  most  of  his  successors 
the  mob  continued  its  work  of  firing  and  loot-  prior  to  the  Civil  W^ir.  A  Republican  in  1662 
ing  houses,  and  of  maltreating  and  murdering  succeeded  to  the  office,  but  Tammany  Hall  soon 
unoffending  negroes;  but  on  the  evening  of  regained  control  of  the  municipal  government, 
Wednesday  the  returning  regiments  began  to  and  for  several  years  political  corruption  ran 
arrive  in  the  city.  With  their  coming,  bayonets  riot  in  the  city,  Tammany  Hall's  master  spirit 
and  bullets  were  substituted  for  policemen's  at  that  period  was  William  M.  Tweed  (q.v.), 
clubs,  and  the  rioters  were  attacked  at  every  an  able,  hut  coarse  and  unscrupulous  man,  who 
point  with  a  resolute  desire  to  do  them  harm,  following  1863  organised  the  politicians  of  his 
This  wholesome  policy,  with  a  temporary  sus-  own  party  and  a  number  of  the  local  Republican 
pension  of  the  draft,  quelled  the  rioting,  and  leaders  of  the  baser  sort  into  a  gigantic  con- 
on  Friday  17  July  the  mayor  was  able  to  an-  spiracy  to  plunder  the  city.  The  Tweed  Ring, 
nounce  the  complete  restoration  of  order.  Two  as  it  was  called,  attained  its  greatest  power  in 
millions  dollars  worth  of  property  had  been  1869,  when  it  was  master  of  every  department, 
destroyed  and  over  1,200  rioters  slain.  not  only  of  the  city,  but  also  of  the  State  gov- 
New  York  during  the  last  40  years  has  wit-  emment.  Its  greatest  scheme  of  robbery  was 
nessed  the  assembling  of  but  one  mob  which  the  building  of  a  new  court-house  in  City  Hall 
the  police  could  not  handle  without  the  Park.  Work  on  this  structure  was  begun  under 
assistance  of  the  military.  That  was  in  July  a  stipulation  that  the  cost  should  not  exceed 
i8?i,  when  the  Orange  lodges  of  the  city  under-  $250,000,  but  before  i8?i  $8,000,000  were  ex- 
took  to  parade  on  the  anniversary  of  the  nended  on  it,  more  than  $1,000/00  of  this  sum 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Announcement  of  their  being  traced  to  Tweed's  pockel.  The  end  came 
purpose  evoked  tiireats  of  violence  from  the  in  1871,  when  the  Times  exposed  the  operations 
Calbolic  Irish,  and,  fearing  trouble,  the  gov-  of  the  ring.  Then  an  aroused  public  sentiment 
emor  of  the  State  ordered  five  regiments  of  compassed  its  defeat  at  the  polls,  and  this  was 
the  National  Guard  to  escort  and  protect  the  followed  by  the  prosecution  and  imprisotrniCDt 
procession.  Policemen  were  also  detailed  to  of  the  chief  offenders,  Tweed  himself  dying  in  a 
surround  and  guard  it.  The  point  of  departure  felon's  cell. 
was  the  comer    of   Eighth   Avenue  and   29th  The  material  prosperity  of  the  ci^  haa  m- 
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NEW  YORK  — NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

•msed  steadily  in  the  last  40  years.     A  chief  New   York   Historical   Society;    Wilaoa,    'Ue- 

jitctor  in  the  making  of  the  New  York  of  to-day  morial    History   of    the    City   of    New    York' ; 

was   the  construction  of   the   elevated  railway  Lamb,  'History  of  the  City  of  New  YoiIl' 
system,  completed  in   18S0  through  the  efforts 
of  Cyrus  W.   Field.     This   brought  all  parts  of 
the  island  within  easy  distance  of  each  other, 
and  the  unbroken  lines  of  city  blocks   which 

quickly   followed  in   its   wake   wrought  a  com-  Coll 

gcte  transformation  in  the  region  in  and  abont  Ncw  York  Academy  of  Science*,  The,  was 

HarlOT,   formerly   an    isoUted    suburb    reached  originally  incorporated  in  1818  under  the  name 

only  by  horse-car  or  steamboat,  but  now  as  near  .xhe  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  City  of 

the   heart   of   trade  as    14th   or  *ld   street   was  j^^^   yovk*     The   title   was   changed   in    1876. 

tn   earher  years.      More   recently   the   cable*ar  There  are   four  classes  of  members   in  the   as- 

and_  the  electric  trolley-car  have  ministered  to  sedation:    active,    fellows,    corresponding    and 

the  increasing  need  for  rapid  transportabon,  and  honorary.     Annals,    memoirs    and    many    pam- 

the  present  year  (1904)  marks  the  completion  of  phjetg  are  published  under  the  auspices  ofthe 

an   underground  railway   system.     The   bndge  society 

across  the  East  River,  completed  in  1883,  having  '      „  _.     „     , ,         j    n   j  »• 

been  found  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  an  ever-  „  ,»•«*  «■>«  Central  and  Hadaon  Kiver 
growing  population,  a  second  has  been  built  and  R«lrMd  Comp«ny,  the  incorporate  name  of 
two  others  are  being  thrown  acrtiss  that  stream,  o"'  oj  *e  great  transportation  systems  of  the 
while  private  enterprise  is  making  ready  to  bind  United  State*.  Having  its  beginning  in  i8a6  as 
the  Jersey  shore  to  Manhattan  by  driving  a  ^^c  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  with  less 
tunnel  under  the  North  River.  t^'an  20  miles  of  track  and  an  equipment  of  but 
The  territorial  expansion  of  New  York  has  *  s"»K'e  train,  this  remarkable  railroad  system, 
the  while  more  than  kept  pace  with  its  material  popularly  known  as  "the  Four  Track  Road."  has 
development.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  over  too  small 
passed  in  1873,  the  corporate  limits  were  carried  railroads,  and  m  1903  it  operated  as  owner  or 
across  the  Harlem,  and  a  part  of  Westchester  lessee  over  3,242  miles  of  track.  In  ignS 
County,  amounting  to  13,000  acres,  erected  into  the  New  York  Central  earned  42,437,365  pas- 
city  wards.  A  doi:en  years  later  a  movement  sengers,  which  required  an  equipment  of  2,118 
was  set  on  foot  to  include  in  one  municipality  cars  and  547  locomotives.  In  its  transportation 
Manhattan  Island,  Brooklyn,  part  of  Queens  o*  freight  dunng  the  same  year  die  road  em- 
County,  Staten  Island  or  Richmond  County,  and  Ployjd  63,542  cars  and  936  locomottve*. 
yet  another  portion  of  Westchester  County;  and  'f^  BegtHHtng.—  Thti  growth  and  develop- 
in  i8go  a  commission  of  eleven  members,  headed  "lent  of  the  New  York  Central  extending  orer 
l^  Andrew  H.  Green,  was  appointed  to  inquire  the  period  from  i8z6  to  1904  is  tj^ical  ot  Amer- 
into  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  the  >c*n  commercial  progress.  The  genesis  of  the 
project  The  labors  of  the  commission  took  P'^<^  corporation  was  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
shape  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1894,  Rf>lroad,  chartered  in  1826  and  opened  i»  SepL 
which  provided  for  the  submission  of  the  ques-  «3i.  H  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  State 
tion  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  cities,  towns  o*  "ew  ^o^^-  The  name  was  changed  a  few 
and  villages  included  in  the  proposed  consolida-  ?«»"  later  to  the  Albany  and  Sdienectady.  To- 
tion.  The  people  gave  their  vote  in  November  K^ther  with  nine  other  small  railroads  the  Mo- 
of  the  same  year,  and  only  the  residents  of  ".=**  »"0  Hudson  was  merged  into  a  corpora- 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  town  of  Westchester  t'°".  Oi-gamzed  under  a  special  law,  2  AprU 
failed  to  record  their  approval.  Meanwhile,  by  J?S3,  called  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
act  of  the  legisUture,  West  Chester,  East  Chester,  '-'"5?^^;  ,  ^  ^  .... 
Pelham,  and  Wakefield  (or  South  Mount  Ver-  „  TA^  Cwifro/.— The  ten  roads  conym.ng  the 
Bon>,  were  in  June  1895  annexed  to  New  York  New  York  Central  were:  (i)  the  Albany  and 
dty.  whereby  another  20,000  acres  were  brought  Schenectady;  (2)  flie  Schenectady  and  Trmr. 
within  the  corporate  limits,  and  Westcliester  chartered  m  1836,  and  opened  in  1842;  (3)  the 
township's  vote  against  consolidation  rendered  Utica  Mid  Schenectady,  chartered  in  1833,  «nd 
ineffective.  This  carried  the  city  line  to  the  ?I>=ne<l  '"  '836;  {4)  the  Mohawk  VMey,  orean- 
limit  in  Westchester  County  recommended  by  ized  m  1851 :  (S)  the  Syracuse  and  Utira  char- 
Commissioner  Green  and  his  associates,  and  in  tercd  in  1836,  and  mened  in  1839;  (.6)  the 
January  1896  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legUlatute  Syracuse  and  Utica  Direct,  chartered  in  1853; 
iriiich  made  Kings  County,  a  portion  of  Queens,  (?)  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  a  consolidation 
and  all  of  Richmond  intisral  parts  of  Greater  of  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  (1836),  and  the 
New  York.  The  same  year  a  commission  of  Auburn  and  Syracuse  (18^)  ;  (8)  the  Buf- 
nine  members  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  falo  and  Rochester,  a  consolidation  of  the  Tona- 
frame  a  charter  for  the  new  municipality  and  wanda  Railroad  (1832)  and  the  Attica  and  Buf- 
report  the  same  to  the  legislature;  and  its  labors  falo  (1836)  ;  (9)  the  Rochester,  Lochwrt  and 
had  issue  in  a  bill  which  on  5  May  1897  received  Niagara  Falls  Ra.lroad,  organized  in  1850;  (lo) 
Hie  signature  of  the  governor.  This  measure,  t"e  Buffalo  and  Lockport,  chartered  in  1852,  and 
which  took  effect  1  Jan.  185*.  divides  the  city  opened  in  i8S4-  This  consolidation  gave  the 
into  five  boroughs— Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  New  York  Central  a  continuous  line  of  rail- 
Brooklyn.  Queens,  and  Richmond,— embracing  way  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  The  following 
an  area  of  a  little  less  than  337  square  miles,  roads  were  subsequently  leased  and  then  merged 
and  countine  a  pooulation  in  i^ti  of  j.'rfiS.as^  into  the  consolidation:  Rochester  and  Lake  On- 
Thns,  fulfillbg  its  imperial  destiny,  has  the  tario  (1855)  ;  Buffalo  and  Niagara  F?lls  (1855)  ; 
village  of  250  years  ago  become  the  second  city  the  Lewiston  (1855),  and  the  Saratoga  and  Hud- 
in  the  wotM.     Consult  the  publications  of  the  son  River  (1867). 
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np:\v  vokk's  new  transportation  system. 

tw  looking  north  at  ihe  juntlion  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirtv-second  street, 
perimposed  railway  systems.     The  Pennsylvania,  Rapid  Traniit  Subwftj.  i_^ 
lies.  Street  Surtace,  and  Elevated  Railways. 
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NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

Tht    H*dstm    River.— T^it    Hudson    River  lease   was   ratified   by  the    New    Jersej    State 

Railroad  Company  was  chartered  12  May  1846.  Legislature. 

It    leased   the    Troy   and    Greenbush    Railroad,  The  Beech  Creek.— T\x  Beech  Crack  Rail- 

which   was   chartered   in    1&4S,   and   in   October  road  Company  was  organized  29  June   1886,  aa 

iSsi  opened  the  new  Hudson  River  line  through  the  successor  oi  the  Beech  Creek,  Cleai£eld  and 

its  entire  length   from  New   York  city  to   East  Southwestern,    chartered     1883,    and    extending 

Albany.    At  mis  stage  of  the  development  there  from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  the  southern  line  of 

were  the  two  consolidated  systems,  the  Hudson  Clearfield  County,  a  distance  of  100  miles.   This 

River  (New  York  to  Albany),  and  the  Central  was  leased  to  the  N,  Y.  C.  &  H,  R.  R.R.  on  I 

(Albany  to  Buffalo).  Oct.  1890,  for  a  period  of  9P9  years. 

The  Consolidation. —  On  i  Nov.  1869,  the  Rome,  IVatertowH  and  Ogdensburg. —  In 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  i860  the  Rome,  Wat ertown  and  Ogdenaburg  Rail-  . 
Company  was  organized  by  the  consolidation  road  was  organized  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  following  roads:  Watertown  and  Rome,  Pots- 
and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  This  dam  and  Watertown,  and  subsequently  added 
gave  a  direct  line  from  New  York  city  to  Buf-  the  Lake  Ontario,  the  Syracuse  and  Northern, 
falo.  The  new  company  added  the  following  Windsor  Beach  and  Ontario,  Rochester  and 
extensive  roads  to  its  system:  (1)  the  New  York  Lake  Beach,  the  Norwood  and  Montreal,  Fulton 
and  Harlem,  chartered  in  1831,  and  extending  and  Oswego,  Syracuse,  Phcenix  and  Oswego, 
from  42d  street.  New  York,  to  Chatham,  in-  Oswego  and  Rome,  the  Utica  and  Black  River, 
eluded  a  lease  of  the  New  York  and  Mahopac  the  Clayton  and  Theresa,  the  Black  River  and 
Railroad  from  Golden's  Bridge  to  Lake  Maho-  Morristown,  the  Oedensburg  and  Morristown, 
pac.  (z)  The  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port  Mor-  and  the  Carthage,  Watertown  and  Sackett's  Har- 
ris Railroad,  six  miles  long,  chartered  in  1867.  bor.  This  system  was  leased  to  the  N.  Y.  C.  & 
{3)  The  Geneva  and  Lyons  Railroad,  from  Gen-  H.  R.  RR.  on  14  March  1891. 
eva  to  Lyons,  distance  14  miles.  (4)  The  Syracuse  The  Mohawk  and  Malone.—  Thii  company 
Junction  Railroad,  a  local  system.  (5)  The  Buf-  ^as  organized  in  1892,  by  the  consolidation  of 
falo  Junction  Railroad,  between  East  Buffalo  the  Herkimer,  Newport  and  Poland;  the  Her- 
«nd  North  Buffalo.  (6)  The  Troy  Union  Rail-  kimer,  Newport  and  Poland  Extension  and  the 
road,  chartered  as  a  terminal  line  m  185 1,  and  Saint  Lawrence  and  Adirondack.  This  com- 
onginally  owned  by  the  city  of  Troy.  (?)  The  pany's  property  was  leased  to  the  N.  Y.  C.  & 
two  Hudson  River  bridges,  owned  by  the  Hud-  H    R.  R  R 

son   River   Bridge   Company,   and  crossing   the  7-^^  ^^  y^^j  ^^  P«(na'»,._  Organized  in 

Huibon  at  Albany  and  East  Albany    (8)  The  ,3^    j^,;^  company  represented  a  merging  and 

Dunkirk,  ^leghwy  Vailey  and  Pittsburg  Rail-  consolidation  of  the  New  York  and   Northerti; 

Kad,  iMsed  unol  3373-     (9)   The  West  Shore  yonkere   Rapid   Transit.   New  York   City  and 

Rairoad.     (10        The     New     Jersey     Junctio"  Northern;    l5ew   York,    Westchester   and    Put- 

?*^.™^^   *'i'     ^'' w^^t^™^"/  ^  ^nlT^,-  "am;  the  West  Side  ^d  Yonkers  and  the  New 

(12)     The    Rome     Watertown    and    Ogdens-  yo^k,  Boston  and  Montreal.    The  system  was 

bnrg.     {13)  The    Mohawk    and    Malone  Rail-  .  „^";  ,_  »!,.  u   v    r  »,  it   w    br   nr.  in  T,n 

way!     (14)      The     Carthage     and     Adirondack  '^^^  ^°  '*><  "    Y.  C.  &  H.  R  RR.  on  30  Jaa 

Railway.     (15)     The     Gouvemeur     and     Os-  ^*t,     ,-  ,,  □       1.      -n.-         .       ■     1  j  j  .i. 

wegatchie     lUilroad.     (16)     The     New     York  „,  ^*'  ™'  ^/''e*— .^'My^"^^  '"*;^"<'"^  ** 

and    Putnam   Railroad.    (17)    The    Pine   Creek  Blossburg    and    Coniing,    the    Wellsboro    and 

RaUway.     (18)     The     Syracuse,     Geneva     and  LawrenceviUe  and  the  Cowanesqtie  VaHey,  and 

Coming  Railway.    (19)   The  Fall   Brook  Rail-  was   eased  to  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R  RR.  on  11 

way.     (ao)  The  WallkiU  Valley  Railroad.     (21)  April  1899,  for  999  years. 

The   Boston   and    Albany   Railroad.    Many   of         The  Dunktrk,  Allegheny   Valley  and  Pttts- 

these  consolidated  lines  were  in  themselves  great  frxre.— Organized  I  Dec.  1S72,  this  system  had 

railway   systems   and   are  worthy   of   brief   his-  been  the  result  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Duu- 

torical  sketdies.  kirk.   Warren   and   Pittsburg,   the   Warren   and 

The  Boston  and  Albany.— On  4  Sept  1867,  Venango  and  the  Conewango  Valley,     It  was 

the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  was  leased  lo  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  RR.  in  1872  for  a 

formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Boston  and  period  of  501  years. 

Worcester  Railroad  Corporation  and  the  Wes-  The  Directors. —  The  directors  of  the  N.  Y. 
tern  Railroad  Corporation,  and  later.  1870,  the  C  &  H.  R.  R.R.  at  its  organization  in  1869,  were 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  consoii-  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
dated  with  itself  the  Albany  and  West  Stock-  Augustus  Schell,  Horace  F.  Clark,  Daniel  Tor- 
bridge  Railroad  Company  and  the  Hudson  and  ranee,  Chester  W,  Chapin,  James  H.  Banker, 
Boston  Railroad  Company.  Other  roads  going  Samuel  Barton,  Joseph  Harker,  George  J.  Whil- 
into  the  Boston  and  Albany  were  the  Spring-  ney,  Samuel  F.  Barger,  Wm.  A.  Kissam,  and 
field  and  North  Eastern,  the  North  Brookfield,  H.  Henry  Baxter.  Of  this  original  directorate 
the  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams,  the  Ware  River,  the  only  survivor  in  1903  was  Samuel  F.  Bar- 
the  Providence.  Webster  and  Springfield,  the  ger.  The  directors  in  1903  were  Wm.  K.  Van- 
Chester  and  Becket.  The  entire  Boston  and  derbilt,  Chauncey  M,  Depew,  Frederick  W.  Van- 
Albany  system  was  leased  to  the  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H,  derbilt,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Charles  C.  Clarke, 
R.  R.R,  on  IS  Nov.  1899  for  a  term  of  99  years.  Wm.  Bliss,  H.  McK.  Twombley,  Geo.  S.  Bow- 

The  West  Shore.— The  West  Shore  system  doin,    Samuel    F.    Barger,    Wm.    Rockefeller, 

was  composed  of  the  New  York.  West  Shore  D.  O.  Mills,  W.  H.  Newman   and  E.  V.  W. 

and  Buffalo  and  the  Syracuse,  Ontario  and  New  Rossiter. 

York,  under  the  name  of  the  West  Shore  Rail-  The  Presidents.— Tht  presidents  of  the  N, 

road  Company,  and  was  leased  to  the  N.  Y.  C,  ft  Y.  C.  &  H.  R-  R.R.  Company  have  been  Cornditu 

H,  R  R.R.  Co,,  5  Dec.  i89;.  for  475  years.    This  Vanderbilt,  Wm.  H,  VanderUlt,  James  H.  Rnt- 
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ter,  C.  M,  Depew,  Samuel  R.  Callaway  and  Wil-  to  serve  as  members  of  the  new  corporation, 

liam  H.  Newman,  in  the  order  named.  The  agreement  of  consoHdaCiou  provided  for  the 

Charatterittici. —  The  entire  system  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  public 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.R.  consisted  in  1903  of  i  library  and  reading  room  in  the  ciiy  of  New 
main  line,  2  contract  lines,  13  branch  lines  and  York,  with  such  branches  as  might  be  deemed 
59  leased  lines  and  branches  of  railroad.  It  had  advisable  for  the  continued  promotion  of  tlie 
a  total  mileage  of  3,24249;  has  1,374  s'eel  objects  and  purposes  of  these  several  corpora- 
bridges,  136  stone  bridges,  8g  wooden  bridges,  tiiMis.  The  Astor  Libraiy  (367,000  volumes) 
180  trestles,  33  tunnels,  8  grain  elevators,  a  fleet  was  founded  in  1849,  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
of  205  barges,  ferryboats  and  other  vessels,  and  bis  endowment  was  increased,  and  land  and 
employed  an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  whom  btuldiogs  added,  by  the  beneficence  of  various 
t33,<KJO,cxx>  are  annually  paid  in  w^es.  The  members  of  the  Astor  family.  The  Lenox  Li- 
lines  of  tht  company  extetid  through  the  States  brary  (86,000  volumes)  was  founded  by  Jamea 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Lenox,  who  gave  land  on  Fifth  Avenue,  between 
Massachusetts.  70th  and  71st  Streets,  large  funds  and  valuable 

In  1903,  the  New  York  Central  owned  large  collections   of   Bibles,   manuscripts,   and   Ameri- 

proprietary    interests     (through    ownership    of  cana.      It    received    subsequently    large    endow- 

Etock)   amounting  to  $115,367,134,  in  the  Lake  ments  from  his  sister,   Miss  Henrietta  Lenox, 

Shore    and    Michigan    Southern,    the    Michigan  from  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stuart,  and  others.    The  Tilden 

Central,    the    Chesapeake    and    Ohio,    the    New  Trust    (20,000   voltunes),   incorporated   in    18S7, 

York,   New   fiaven   and   Hartford,   and   sundry  was   created   by  the   will   of   Samuel   J.   Tilden, 

Other  railroads.  made  in   1884,  which  gave  his  entire  residuary 

New  York  Cuatom-HoUBe,  in   New  York,  estate   to   trustees  to   establish   and   maintain   a 

perhaps    the    moat    imposing    custom-house    in  free  library  and  reading  room.    A  long  contest 

the  world.     It  occupies  an  entire  block,  irregular  in  the  courts  resulted,  before  the  termination  of 

in  sfauw,  bounded  t^   Bowling  Green,   White-  the  suit,   in  an   agreement  of  compromise  by 

hall.   State,   and    Bridge   streets.     The   frontage  which    the    Tilden    Trust   became   possessed   of 

on   Bowling    Green   is    igi    feet;    on   Whitehall  over  $2,000,000. 

Street  and  State  Street  about  288  feet;  and  on         In  addition  to  the  main  library  the  work  is 

Bridge    Street    about    278    feet.      It    has    seven  carried  on  in  42  branches,  of  whidi   1,1  are  in 

Stories  above  the  sidewalk  and  two  below,  the  Manhattan,  s  in  The    Bronx   and   4   iii    Rkh- 

entire    cubical    contents    being    about    8400,000  mond.    Administration       of       the     circulation 

cubic   feeL      Its   cost   was  $4,500,00^      The  ex-  branches  is  conducted  by  the  trustees  in  accord- 

tcrior  of  the  building  is   constructed  of  Maine  ance  with  a  contract  entered  into  betwjeen  the 

granite,  is  monumental  in   design    and  is  richly  city   and   the   library   in    1801   and   1902.     Prior 

embellished   by   carving   and    sculpture,    by    the  to  the  opening  of  the  new  library  building,  the 

most  eminent  sculptors  in  America,     The  archi-  main  brandies,  the  Astor  and  the  Lenox  libra- 

tectural  style  is  that  of  the  Renaissance  period,  ries,   contained   wotlcs    for   reference,   aad   bad 

A    few    public    rooms    are    specially    decorated  no  books  tor  general  circulation. 
and  finished  in  fine  marbles,  including  the  offices  The  trustees  of  the  New  Yort  Public  Library 

of  the  collector,  the  main  halls,   and  also  tlie  soon  after  the  consolidation  in  1885  dctormioed 

central  rotunda.    The  building  is  the  finest  cus-  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy  and  to  create  a  great 

tom-house  in  the  world,  both  as  a  structure,  and  library  system  not  only  for  the  use  of  sdiolzrs, 

as  an  office  for  transaction  of  customs  business.  hut    for   the   people.     The   best   permaaent   site 

New   York    Histoiical    Society,    The,    an  for  the  future  great  library  was  considered  to  be 

association  organized  20  Nov,   iSoj,  for  the  col-  in  Bryant  Park,  on  Fifth  Aveirae,  betwe«n  40th 

lection  and  preservation  of  historical  matter  re-  and  42d  Streets,  on  the  site  of  the  city  reser- 

lating  to  the  United  States  in  general  and  the  voir,  which  had  become  obsolete  and  was  prac- 

State  of  New  York  in  particular.     The  collec-  tically  unused.    On  25  March  i8g6  the  trustees 

tions  of  the  society  are  rare  and  valuable.     In  'nade  a  formal  address  to  the  raajror  askinx  aid 

the  department  of  antiquities  is  the  Abbott  col-  from  tlie  city  in  securing  the  site  of  the  reser- 

lection  of  Egyptian  antiques,  which  is  considered  voir,  and  ioMay  1856  the  tegrislatnre  passed  a 

one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.     The  art  gallery,  law   authorizing  the  removal   of   the   reservoir 

which   contains   nearly   i,ooo  paintings   and   200  and  the  tease  of  the  land  to  the  library.     On  Ip 

portraits,  includes  the  Bryan  gallery  of  old  mas-  May  1807,  another  act  was  passed  providing  for 

ters,  the  Durr  collection.  New  York  gallery  of  the  construction  by  the  city  of  a  library  bui Mine 

fine  arts,  and  the  works  of  the  American  art  o«  *e  reservoir  site,  and  for  its  lease  to  Che 

imion.     The  library  has  a  valuable  collection  of  library,  which  act  was  amended  in  igoo,  remov- 

books,  maps,  manuscripts  and  engravings.  From  "1*  ">*  ''"Pi'  "'  ^°^^-    On  10  November,  Car- 

1857   to   igo3  the  collection   was  housed   in  the  •'ere   and   Hastings   were  selected  as  architects 

society's  building  at  170  Second  Avenue,  New  ^"^  'l'*  "^'^  building,  and.  on  i  December,  the 

York.     In  November  1903  a  new  home   for  the  Pl^ps  were  approved  by  the  city.     After  delays, 

society  at  77th   Street   and   Central   Park  West  owing  to   the   failure  to  appropriate   funds  for 

was     dedicated     and     the     historical    treasures  "•=  work,  the  removal  of  the  reservoir  was  be- 

owned  by  the  society  have  since  been  removed  8""  "n  6  June  iBpg  and  the  new  building  was 

(O  the  new  building.  opened  to  the  public  on  2.1  May  191 1.     Exdu- 

New  York  Public  Librur,  established  23  """^  "^  ^^^  books  and  collections  which  it  con- 
May  1805  by  a  consolidation  of  the  Astor,  Lenox  tains,  it  had  been  erected  and  furnished  at  an 
and  Tilden  libraries.  Legally  this  was  an  expense  of  about  $g,aoo,ooo,  On  ground  valued 
amalgamation   of   three   corporations   known   as  "*  about  S8j»o«x). 

the    Tilden    Trust,    the  trustees    of  the    Astor         The  new  library  building  was  not  intended 

Library,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Lenox  Library,  tn  be  a  great  monumental  building  which  would 

From  these  institutions  35  trustees  were  selected  look  as  well  from   one  point  of   view   as  an- 
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other  and  which   would  be   fundaraenlally  an  i«B  is  held  the  first  Thursday  in  December,  and 

example  of  pure  afchilectural  form.     It  is  de-  other  meetings  as  business  requires.     Since  1892 

scribed   by   the   architects   as   'modern   Renais-  the   regents   have   held  204   commiltec   meetings 

sance,  more  or  less  of  the  Louis  XVI  neriod,  and  43  full  board  meetings,  the  lalter  attended 

nilh   such  modifications   as  the  conditions  and  by  an  average  of  14  members.     In  1903  the  ap- 

needs  of  our  age  have  suRgested.*     The  facade  proprialions  for  the  department  and  the  schools 

on   Fifth  Avenue   has  poise  and  character  and  and  libraries  to  which  it  apportions  money  were 

seems  to  issue  to  the  people   «an  im'itation  to  $661456.31,   including  the   fund  of  $3S0,(»o  for 

enter    rather    than    a    command."      The    total  secondary  schools.     The   University   consists  of 

quantity   of   constructive   marble   in   the   build-  six  departments,  Administrative,   College,  High 

mg  is   about   373.000   culrie    feet,   quarry   meas-  School,    Home    Education,    State    Library    and 

ure.     The  general  plan  is  rectangular,  .wo  feet  State  Museum. 

long  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  front.     There  are         ^n  1754  letters  patent  were  granted  to  a  eor- 

four  floors  besides  the  cellar.     The  sides  and  poration  under  the  name  "Governors  of  the  Col- 

front  are  comparatively  low,  the  top  floor  be-  lege  of  the  Province  of  New  York  in  the  City  of 

ing   lighted   by   windows   and    skylights;   while  New  York  in  America."     Chapter  51  of  the  laws 

the   centre   and    rear   parts,    which    are   in   the  of  I7&t  vested  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  im- 

form  of  a  T,  rise  much  hifcher  and  are  lighted  raunities    of    this    corporation    (then    Columbia 

entirely  by  windows.  College)   in  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 

Of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world,  the  State  of  New  York,  who  were  thereby  'erected 
New  York  Pufilic  Library  is  fourth  in  aiie,  into  a  corporation  or  body  corporate  and  politic, 
possessing  approximately  s.ooo.ooo.  It  is  and  enabled  to'  hold,  possess  and  enjoy*  these 
notably  strong  in  famous  old  manuscripts  and  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  together  with 
rare  editions:  illuminated  and  Oriental  manu-  such  other  powers  as  were  granted  by  this  act 
scripts;  vforks  on  American  history  and  The  original  charter  of  the  University  autlior- 
genealogy;  the  history  of  printing;  books  be-  ized  the  regents  'to  found  schools  and  colleges 
longing  in  the  Oriental,  Hebrew,  and  Slavonic  in  any  such  part  of  this  State  as  may  seem  ex- 
departments,  and  works  on  the  history  and  il-  pedient  to  them  .  .  .  every  such  school  or 
lustration  of  ancient  and  modem  art  in  all  its  college  being  at  all  times  to  be  deemed  3  part  of 
'"^ses.  j],e  University  and  as  such  subject  to  the  control 

It  IS  in  truth  a  great  treasure  house  of  an-  and    direction    of    the    said    regents."     At    first 

Cient   and  modern   learnmg,   the   character   and  the  existence  of  the  University  was  closely  asso- 

importance   of   which    can   only   be   thoroughly  ciated   with  that  of   Columbia   College,  and  the 

appreciated  by   those  who  have  constant  occa-  idea    of   a    governing    board    distinct    from    aU 

sion  to  use  the  library,    btudents  from  all  parts  teaching  institutions  but  bringing  all  into  vital 

of  the  country  and  indeed  from  all  parts  of  the  ,elations  with  the  Sute  was  attwned  somewhat 

world   are   daily  visitors   seeking,  special  mfor-  later.     In    1787    the    incorporating    act    received 

mation.  important   modificationi,  and  the   regents'  pow- 

New  York  StUe  Univtnaty.     The   Uni-  "•  took  ih.  stapt  which  toy  lav,  ever  1™= 

veniiyof  the  Sote  of  Ne.  vSrk  i>  .  Sute  Po.«i"ed.     The  .»thor,h,p  of  the  Umven.y 

deSitment  .nd  et  the  ame  lime  .  iederatioo  of  f?   '""   ftS  ™'",T'  "f,  "''g'""™'   *w"£' 

Sre  ftan  1,900  inmiolioni  of  secondary  and  fe.ng  iscnhed  to  Alej.nder  Hmilloiji  but  th. 

reducetio,.    I„  object  „  d.fioed  liy  l.w  honoi  njjs,  be  g„,d  „,  h  J^^^^^ 


1   encourage   and  promote  education   i 


luiin^i.  ^.uui.-..u..  ■■■  —  ledieu,  as  well  as  other  men  who 
vancc  oTlhe'o3n^n^e'!^^mMtani'"^andies";\T^  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
thU  is  accomplished  through  an  organization  Hon  m  1784  or  contributed  later  to  its  final  or- 
embiacing  high  schools,  academic  departments  ganic  form.  The  name  regents  was  naturally 
of  union  free  schools,  academies,  colleges,  uni-  adopted  for  the  admimstering  body  by  men  who 
versities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  had  the  English  universities  in  mmd  while  they 
libraries,  museums,  study  clubs,  extension  were  lay.no;  the  foundation  of  an  educational 
courses  and  similar  agencies.  Its  government  structure;  but  the  scope  of  the  regents  tune- 
is  conducted  by  19  elective  regents  and  four  tiona  was  ear^y  determmed  in  an  original  direc- 
ex-ofhck>  regents,  the  governor,  lieutenant  tion  by  the  needs  and  freer  conditions  of  edu- 
govemor,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  cation  in  the  American  commonwealth. 
of  public  instruction.  The  officers  of  the  Uni-  From  the  beginning  the  supervision  of 
versity  are  a  chancellor  and  a  vice  chancellor,  courses  of  education  in  high  schools  and  acad- 
who  are  regents,  and  a  secretary,  who  adminis-  emies  has  been  the  chief  function  of  the  regents, 
ters  the  department,  and  has  charge  of  the  im-  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  system  of 
mediate  supervisory  work.  The  regents  grant,  higher,  professional  and  technical  education 
alter,  suspend  or  revoke  charters,  conier  hon-  rests.  In  1784  New  York  had  no  system  of 
orary  degrees,  appoint  boards  to  examine  can-  secondary  schools.  Such  schools  now  (iglij 
didates  for  admission  to  the  professions,  and  report  134.865  students  and  a  total  net  property 
distribute  state  funds  to  secondary  schools  and  of  $38,604,686,  with  expenditures  for  the  year 
free  public  libraries.  They  exercise  supervision  of  $10,612,531.68,  property  and  expenditures 
over  secondary  institutions  through  a  system  of  being  thus  divided  between  high  schools  and 
preliminary  and  academic  examinations,  com-  academies:  high  school  property  $27,232,8^9, 
bined  with  inspection,  and  over  professional  ed-  high  school  expenditures  $7. 74 5 ~3 58.38 ;  academy 
ucation  through  their  power  to  admit  qualified  property  $11,371,857,  academy  expenditures 
students  to  professional  schools  and  state  ex-  $2,867,173^0.  The  following  table  shows  the 
aminations,  and  license  candidates  who  have  growth  in  academies  since  1870: 
met  the  Statetests  or  otherwise  proved  their  fit-  1870  1880  isfio  igco  iS"" 
ness  .to  engage  in  practice.    The  annual  meet-    Academies. us        M       104       wo       i6j 
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The  r^nts  are  chained  with  the  duty  of  for  instruction.     The  ideals  of  the  university 

administering   the    statutes    which    provide    for  were  from  the  hrat  most  liberal ;  the  address  of 

the  general  education  and  special  training  of  the  standing  committee  issued   in    1830  stated 

professional  practitioners.     In   igio  as  the  re-  three   fundamental  principles  which  have  been 

suits  of  State  examinations  the  Regents  licensed  consistently  adhered  to:     (i)    'The  object  of 

S14  physicians,  8  osteopaths,    137   dentists,   27  the  University  shall  be  to  extend  the  benefits 

veterinary   surgeons,   605    registered   nurses,   53  of  education  in  greater  abundance  and  variety 

certified  public  accountants,  and  9  optometrists,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  present  they  are 

Under  the   exemptions   of   the   various   profes-  enjoyed*;    (2)    "Persons  of  every  religious  de- 

sional   laws  the   Regents   also   licensed   jiS   phy-  nomination  shall  be  eligible  to  all  ofTices"   that 

sicians,   58   dentists,   5    veterinary   surgeons,   66  the   University   may   never   be   under   sectarian 

registered    nurses,    185    optometrists.     The    im-  control;    (3)    Those    attending    the    University 

provement    of    commercial    education    and    of  shall   pursue   studies    according   to    their    own 

business  schools  has  been  stimulated  by  their  preference  "having  an  unlimited  choice  of  the 

influence  and  standards.    In  1784  Columbia  was  branches  taught  in  the  institution." 
the  only  college  in  New  York  Slate.     Harvard         The  present  organisation  of  the  University 

had  been  founded  in  1636,  Yale  in  1701,  but  no  includes     eight    schools,    besides    the    Summer 

serious  movement   was   made   in   New   York   in  School    and   the   Woman's    Law   Class.      These 

this  direction  til!  1746.     In  1910  the  universities,  schools   are:   the   University   College    (founded 

colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools  con-  1832),  including  the  College  Extension  depart- 

nected  with  the  university  system  reported  33.792  ment ;  the  School  of  Ap^ed  Science   {1862); 

students,  4543  teachers,   and   a 'total   net  prop-  'he    Graduate    School    (1886);    the    University 

erty  of  $1  ir.-^ge.gjg.   and   expenditures    for  the  Law  Schoql   (1835);  the  University  and   Betle- 

year   of    $16,209,642.40.      In    igio    there    were  vue  Hospital  Medical  College  (founded  as  the 

ii,iS2    students     in     colleges    of    liberal     arts.  University  Medical  College  in  1841)  ;  the  School 

3,rS4  students  in  medical  schools,  542  students  °f  Pedagogy  (1890) ;  the  New  York  American 

in   dental  schools,  and  4,037  in  schools  of   en-  Vetennary  College  (1899)  ;  the  School  of  Com- 

gineering  and  technology.     The  total  expendi-  mcrcc.  Accounts  and  FitiMice  (igoo).    The  un,. 

ture     for    elementary,     secondary    and    higher  versity  senate  comprises  the  deans  of  the  Union 

institutions  was  $72,520,858,  and  the  expenditure  Theological  Semmary,  the  General  Theologjcal 

for  the  public  school  system  $50,665,532-  Seminary  (New  York  city)  and  the  Drew    New 

The  Sute  Library  and  the  associated  Home  t'^Z'!^'  ^ff^ij^.v'JJf  ,lTVt  J?.'i^°?J^ 
Education  department  combine  a  number  of  wmmarics  The  work  of  the  University  Col- 
education  agencies,  including  the  Library  School,  ^'8*'  .*'"^,  '^^  ^"^y",  ^  '"^'''y  elective, 
traveling  libraries  and  pictures,  extension  classed  Z^JX^^.Jr^^^UZ  l,\^^f  uT*^ 
and  literary  clubs.  The  total  number  of  voltimes  X"  d^ut^he"?SrU'  b^^^^mo'sf  S 
m  the  I'lx-ary  IS  498.392.  TU't>°o  fe«  amount-  f^  j^  ,1;  ,  j  ^  classical,  the 
ing  to  S2827.SO  were  collected  ,n  the  Library  dassicil  scientific,  ihe  Semitic  language  and  lil- 
School:  $2,347-21  traveling  library  fees  and  mature,  political  science,  philosophy,  natural 
f'S^^  «*"^  V  '"r"'  were  received -a  ^^i  „act  science,  and  medical  preparatory- 
total  of  $5,582.21  turned  into  the  State  treasury  xhe  work  of  the  School  of  Applied  Sdencc  is 
during  the  year  arranged    on    the    same    principle,    the    courses 

The    Stale    Museum,    which   has   developed  include  civil,  mechanical,  marine  and  chemical 

from^the  natural  history  survey  undertaken  by  engineering.     The  School  of  Pedagogy  was  the 

the    State    in    1836,    comprises    departments    in  first   university   school   to   put   professional    in- 

geology,  mineralogy,  paleontology   general  zool;  struction  in  pedagogy  on  the  same  plane   with 

pgy,   entomology,  botany   and   archa;ology;   and  the   professional   university   instruction    in    law 

IS  engaged  in  pure  research  and  practical  scien-  and  medicine ;  it  was  also  the  first  school  to  es- 

tific   experiment.      Its    collections,    representing  tablish  degrees  in  pedagogy;  but  before  its  first 

the  investigations  pursued  under  its  direction,  degree  was  actually  conferred  the  New  York 

are  extensive  and   valuable.  State    regents    gave    the    honorary    degree    of 

The  University  publishes  numerous  bulletins  doctor   of   pedagogv.     The   Medical   College   in 

in    education,    history    and    science,    which    are  1898  was  consolidated   with  the   Bellevne  Hos- 

widely   circulated   among   students   of   the   sub-  pita!  Medical  College  under  its  present  name ;  in 

i**^*'-  Jamcs  Russell  Parsons,  jr.  1896  this  college  began  requiring  a  four  years' 

Formerly  Secretary    University  State  of  New  course  for  all  students;  this  action  was  in  ad- 

York.  vance  of  State  requirements,  as  the  Slate  law 

■.,,■.,.        .  making  a  four  years'  course  obligatory  was  not 

New  York  Uiuversity,  established  in  1830  passed  till  the  next  year.    No  university  in  the 

in  New  York  city.    The  first  steps  toward  the  Eastern  States  has  grown  relatively  so  fast  as 

founding  of  the  university  were  taken  in  Decern-  New  York  University;  within  20  years   (1902) 

het  1829,  when  nine  prominent  citizens  of  New  the  number  of  students  has  more  than  trebled 

York  met  to  discuss  the  project  of  establishing  and  the  value  of  its  property  more  than  quad- 

an    institution    of   higher   learning   in    Ihe   city,  rupled.     The  period  of  its  greatest  growth  has 

Tiirough  their  efforts  the  co-opcration  of  various  been  since  i8gt,  when  a  site  for  a  new  campus 

literary  and  scientific  institutions  was  obtained,  was  purchased  on  University  Heights,  containing 

a  standing  committee  was  organized,  and  $100.-  about  23  acres.    The  University  College  and  the 

000  subscription  raised,  most  of  which  was  con-  School  of  Applied  Science  were  moved  there  in 

tnbuted  in  comparatively  small  sums.    In  1830  1894,  the  summer  school  is  located  there,  and 

the  University  Council  was  elected  by  the  sub-  the  scientific  work  of  the  graduate  school  is  Slso 

scribers  and  the  university  incorporated  in  1831.  done   there:    the   other   departments,    widi   the 

In  1832  the  collegiate  department  was  opened  exception  of  the  medical  and  veterinary,  are  at 
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Washington  Square.  Since  that  lime  the  curric- 
ulum has  been  enlarged,  two  new  schools  be- 
sides the  aummer  school  have  been  organized, 
and  the  number  of  students  steadily  increased. 
The  university  organization  has  also  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  various  schools  closely  affiliated 
under  the  Rovernment  of  the  University  Senate. 
This  senate  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the 
deans  of  the  various  schools,  one  professor 
from  each  of  the  schools,  and  advisory  mem- 

.\mong  the  buildings  on  University  Heights 
the  most  notable  is  the  library  building.  An 
adjoining  colonnade,  with  museum  below,  is 
known  as  the  Hall  of  Fame  (q.v.).  The  library 
emphasizes  the  seminar  rooms,  of  which  there 
are  eighteen,  each  with  its  stack  room  adjoin- 
ing, the  greater  number  of  the  books  are  in 
these  seminar  stacks ;  in  1905  there  were 
82,000  volumes.  The  total  value  of  the  uni- 
versity plant  was  over  $2,750,000,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  educational  plants  in  the  United 
States.  The  students  in  1905  numbered  2,524, 
the  professors  and  lecturers  and  instructors 
28G. 

I.  New  Zealand,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1,200  miles  east  of  Aus- 
tralia, consisting  of  two  principal  islands  known 
as  North  Island  and  South  or  Middle  Island, 
besides  Stewart  Island  south  of  Middle  Island, 
and  several  small  outlying  islands.  The  group 
lies  between  lat.  34°  20  to  47'  30'  S. ;  long.  166 
to  178°  E.  The  length  of  the  group,  north  to 
south,  is  about  1,000  miles ;  the  maximum 
breadth  200  miles ;  it  has  a  coast  line  of  4,500 
miles;  and  an  aggregate  area  of  104,7^1  square 
miles.  North  Island  comprises  44468  square 
miles.  Middle  Island  58,525  square  miles,  Stew- 
art Island  665  square  miles,  total  103,658  square 
miles,  the  rest  being  divided  among  Cook  and 
other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  since  1901, 
officially  attached  to  the  colotiy.  New  Zealand 
is  divided  into  nine  provincial  districts,  of 
trhich  four — Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington, 
and  Hawke's  Bay.  are  in  North  Island,  and 
five  —  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago, 
and  Westland,  in  South  Island. 

Topography. — New  Zealand  is  one  of  the 
loneliest  of  civilized  countries  of  any  import- 
ance. The  shortest  sea  voyage  between  its 
ports  and  those  of  Australia  is  a  run  of  1.200 
miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Chili 
by  4,000  miles  of  open  ocean,  while  north  and 
south  empty  sea  wastes  stretch  to  the  Antartic 
and  Polynesia  respectively.  The  archipelago 
itself,  when  the  voyager  at  length  reaches  it, 
stands  boldly  up,  showing,  as  a  rule,  steep 
shores  hacked  l^  a  hilly  or  mountainous  in- 
terior. The  three  main  islands  have  a  coast 
line  of  4,330  miles.  Long  curving  beaches  of 
sand  or  shingle,  backed  by  cliffs  or  sand-dunes, 
often  extend  for  many  leagues.  But  even 
where  the  hills  do  not  thrust  their  sides  or 
spurs  into  the  surf,  they  are  so  seldom  faraway, 
and.  on  the  east  coast  are  usually  so  clearly 
visible  through  the  bright  atmosphere,  that  the 
first  impression  left  by  New  Zealand  is  of  a  chain 
of  half-submerged  highlands,  broken,  precipi- 
tous and  picturesque.  When,  as  on  the  mid-ea';t 
coast  of  the  South  Island,  or  on  the  west  of  the 
North  Island,  the  shores  themselves  are  low- 
Ijring  and  commonplace,  the  striking  back- 
ground catche-;  the  eye  and  redeems  the  land- 


scape. It  is,  however,  where  the 
meet  the  ocean,  or  where  long  sea-arms  wind 
in  among  the  ranges,  that  the  coastal  scenery 
is  found,  the  fame  of  which  has  gone  abroad. 
In  many  of  the  sounds  of  the  southwest  a 
combination  of  grandeur  and  soft  loveliness  is 
seen,  exceeding  in  sublimity  the  sea-coast  be- 
tween Alaska  and  Vancouver,  and  in  richness 
and  color  leaving  the  Norwegian  fiords  behind. 
Among  inlets  other  than  these,  Cloudy  Bay  and 
Blind  Bay  in  the  South  Island,  and  the  Haur- 
aki  Gulf,  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Wangaroa,  and 
Hokianga  are,  perhaps,  the  more  noted.  Wel- 
lington, the  capital,  stands  on  a  noble  harbor. 
Port  Nicholson.  For  commerce,  the  harbors  of 
the  colony  are  often  less  convenient  than  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  a  group  so  narrow  and 
deeply  indented.  The  southwestern  sounds 
aforesaid  give  access  only  to  uninhabitable 
Alps.  From  Martin's  Bay  northwards  there 
is  not  a  single  port  on  the  western  coasts  which 
is  not  hampered  by  a  bar.  Kawhia,  the  best 
of  them,  lies  out  of  the  way  of  settlement. 
Even  on  the  east  coast,  Lyttelton,  Port  Chal- 
mers, and  Napier,  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
ports  of  the  colony,  have  had  to  be  improved  at 
great  cost,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Bluff 
Harbor,  the  port  of  departure  at  the  south  end 
of  the  country,  and  with  Westport  and  Grey- 
mouth,  where  most  and  the  best  coal  is  shipped. 
The  truth  is  that  many  of  the  deep,  sheltered 
gulfs  are  not  just  where  traders  would  wish 
to  have  them.  Fortunately,  Wellington  and 
Auckland  are  exceptions,  and  these  have  be- 
come the  two  chief  ports  of  New  Zealand. 

The  official  area  of  the  colony  is  104.751 
square  miles.  This  includes  not  only  the 
smaller  coastal  islands  of  New  Zealand  proper, 
but  outlying  groups  like  the  Chathams  to  the 
east,  the  Aucklands  to  the  south,  and  a  number 
of  Polynesian  islets  (the  chief  of  which  are. the 
Cook  cluster  and  Niue),  which  politically  be- 
long to  the  colony.  Of  the  whole  area,  the 
North  and  South  Islands  cover  all  but  about 
2.000  square  miles.  In  size  as  in  configuration 
and  climate,  New  Zealand  may  be  more  fairly 
likened  to  Italy  and  Sicily  than  to  the  British 
Islands.  Long  mountain  ranges  form  a  back- 
bone, stretching  — save  for  the  gap  made  by 
Cook's  Straits —  from  Puysegur  Point  at  the 
extreme  southwest  of  the  South  Island  to  the 
East  Cape  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty  in  the  North 
Island.  Between  latitudes  -43"  and  46°  the 
summits  rise  into  the  region  of  eternal  snow. 
Several  of  them  reach  heights  of  between  10,000 
and  12,000  feet,  and  Aorangi  (Mount  Cook), 
the  highest  peak  in  the  islands,  attains  12.349 
feet.  Here  are  glaciers,  which  on  the  we'tern 
slopes  descend  and  penetrate  the  evergreen  pine 
and  beech  forests,  while  on  the  eastern  side 
their  size  surprises  geologists  and  mountain 
climbers.      Some   of  the   figures   showing  their 
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Among  these  ranges  lie  seven  large  and 
many  small  lakes.  They  vary  greatly  in  beauty, 
but  Wakatipu,  Manapouri,  a.nd  the  westenl 
arms  of  Te  Anau  challenge  comparison  with 
the  lakes  of  Switzerland. 

North  of  the  4jd  parallel  the  mountains, 
though  somewhat  less  m  height,  are  no  longer 
a  backbone  merely.  They  extend  right  across 
the  island,  and  the  seaward  flank  of  one  fine 
double  range,  the  Kaikouras,  towers  above  the 
eastern  coast.  The  broken  and  difficult  surface 
of  the  northern  end  of  the  South  Island  has 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  course  of  settle- 
ment and  politics.  Southward  from  the  Kai- 
Icouras  population  is  growing  fairly  dense  along 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  coast  as  far  as  the 
district  served  by  Bluff  Harbor.  In  this  stretch 
is  found  the  largest  flat  plain — Canterbury  — 
in  the  islands,  and  many  roomy  valleys,  flats, 
and  manageable  slopes.  The  open,  grassy  char- 
acter of  the  land  made  rapid  occupation  easy. 
Two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  cojony 
are  to  be  found  between  the  points  last  named, 
within  40  miles  of  the  coast.  To  the  north, 
however,  settlement  ia  still  thin  and  patchy; 
the  southern  railroads  stop  80  miles  short 
of  Cook's  Straits ;  the  southern  provinces  com- 
municate with  Wellington  by  a  line  of  steam- 
ships from  Lyttelton,  halfway  down  the  South 
Island.  As  it  to  separate  the  bulk  of  the  North 
Islanders  still  more  from  the  majority  of  the 
Southerners.  Na.ture  has  made  the  butt  end  of  ttx; 
North  Island,  for  30  miles  behind  Wellington, 
poor,  wind-beaten,  and  hilly.  Only  after  leav- 
ing this  unattractive  knuckle-end  do  we  come  to 
fertile  expanses  on  both  sides,  and  in  a  central 
hill-encircled  plain,  the  Wairarapa.  Except  in 
the. east  round  Najiier,  on  Hawke's  Bay,  very 
little  of  this  attractive  country  is  a  dead  level. 
Rolling  downs,  steep  hills  of  moderate  height, 
narrow,  rich  river-valleys,  mark  it  everywhere. 
Great  tracts  of  it  are,  or  were,  clothed  with 
thick  forest,  the  rest  mainly  with  tall  bracken. 
Generally  the  note  within  40  miles  of  the 
coasts  is  fertility.  A  green,  moist,  warm  land 
more  suited,  as  a  rule,  for  pasture,  spreads 
along  the  west  coast  as  far  north  as  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Waikato,  and  on  the  east  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rangitaiki,  on  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 
The  centre  of  the  island  is  a  plateau  of  from 
1,000  to  2.000  feet  in  height,  lying  round  Lake 
Taupo,  and  dominated  by  volcanic  cones,  of 
which  several  ate  'active  and  others  have  ex- 
ploded within  man's  memory.  Ngauruhoe 
(7.$^),  and  Ruapehu  {9>oo8),  are  the  most 
restless  of  these.  The  most  beautiful  rises, 
not  on  the  plateau,  but  out  of  the  plains  by  the 
western  shore.  It  is  the  solitary,  symmetrical 
Egmont,  and  is  8,250  feet  high.  A  'line  drawn 
through  Ruapehu  northwestward  to  White 
Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  passes  through  a 
tract  of  about  650  square  miles  incessantly  dis- 
turbed by  volcanic  activity.  Warm  or  boiling 
springs,  geysers,  pools  of  boiling  mud,  fum- 
aroles.  sol  fata  ras,  colored  lakelets  are  numer- 
ous. Cold  lakes  and  waterfalls  add  to  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  the  healing  powers  of  the 
thermal  wafers,  mtd  complete  the  attractions  of 
a  much  visit-d  district. 

In  and  near  this  volcanic  territory  the  soil 
is  mingled  with  pumice,  and  19  not  suitable  for 
grass,  though  trees  and  long-ro<Hed  jAnTiU  may 
do  well  there.     South  of  Lake  Taupo,  and  east 


of  the  great  volcanoes,  a  patch  of  trtie  desert  i« 
encountered.  Bordering  on  the  comparatively 
barren  pumice  area  is  foimd  both  to  the  east 
and  west  the  fertile  country  already  referral 
to.  Here  the  usual  formation  is  that  locally 
called  papa.  This  is  a  calcareous  stratum  re- 
sembling soft  limestone,  and  the  fertility  of 
even  the  most  broken  hilly  surfaces  of  the  papa 
districts  was  attested  by  the  &ne  trees  and  tall 
bracken  which  usually  covered  them.  These  are 
now  giving  way  to  the  artifictal  grasses  of  the 
colonists. 

The  deep,  richly  clothed  gorges  cut  by  the 
rivers  of  these  districts  supply  the  most  ro- 
mantic river  scenery  of  the  islands,  notably  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Wanganui  and  the  Mokau. 

North  of  latitude  38°  the  island  n 


mata  (the  harbor  of  Auckland  City)  almost 
meets  the  Manukau.  In  this  noithem  Division 
the  climate  of  the  east  coast  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  west,  for  there  is  no  central  spine ; 
save  on  the  hills,  froat  is  rare;  north  of  the 
38th  parallel,  indeed,  the  mangrove  fringes  the 
shores,  and  palms,  olives,  oranses,  gitavas,  and 
the  cane-brake  flourish.  Here  is  the  home  of 
the  giant  Kauri  pine,  and  here  arc  the  swamps 
and  hillsides  from  which  is  dug  the  fossil  resin, 
the  kauri  gum  of  commerce.  The  ocean  is  too 
near  at  hand,  and  too  cool  for  the  northern 
peninsula  to  be  oppressively  hot,  and,  were  its 
soil  everj'where  fertile,  it  might  be  more  thickly 
settled  than  any  other  province.  Unluckily  its 
strips  and  spots  of  rich  alluvium  are  sur- 
rounded by  larger  tracts  of  .itiff  clay-marl, 
only  productive  after  intense  and  skillful  culti- 

In  New  Zealand  it  is  the  western  coast  which 
is  the  wetter,  milder,  more  luxuriant  clothed 
.side.  On  the  eastern,  large  tracts  were  found 
hy  the  whiles,  quite  treeless  and  clothed  with 
coarse  tussock  p-ass.  Here  pastoral  settlement 
made  a  beginning,  spreading  rapidly  into  the 
central  ranges,  to  be  checked  in  the  South 
Isbnds  by  the  forests  of  the  .saturated  west  In 
the  North  Island  the  climatic  distinction  i^  less 
marked,  and  there  the  graiier  flourishes  in  the 
west,  after  liie  native  vegetation  has  been 
burned  away. 

Riven. —  Most  of  the  very  rutmeious  rivers 
show  the  characteristics  of  mountain  torrents, 
the  rapidity,  and  the  cold,  pure  water  running 
low  in  summer  and  disturbed  by  sudden  turbid 
floods.  It  says  much  for  the  rainfall  that  very- 
few  streams  run  dry  at  any  time.  The  vohime 
of  water  in  many  is  remarkable,  notably  in  the 
chief  river  of  the  South  Island,  the  Clutha. 
which,  despite  its  strength,  is  but  154  miles 
long.  In  the  north,  the  Waikato  is  the  longest 
stream  in  the  colony,  and  that,  and  four  or  five 
others  (in  the  Auckland  and  Wellington  prov- 
inces), are  navigable  by  small  steamers.  Gen- 
erally the  rivers  hinder  rather  than  help  traffic, 
though  (heir  swiftness  and  number  make  them 
vep'  valuable  in  furnishing  power  for  ma- 
chinery. 

Climaie.—  The  yearlv  rainfall  varies  from  26 
inches  on  the  littoral  of  Canterbury,  to  i?o 
inches  among  the  sounds  of  the  southwest. 
Throughout  the  settled  districts  the  average  is 
about  3S  inches  on  the  eastern,  and  60  inches 
on  the  western  side.    The  brisk  seawinds  kee^ 
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die  sky  normally  clear,  and  the  amount  6f  stiii- 
fhine  registered  is  lar^,  except  in  the  south- 
west, and  immediately  inland  of  Mount  Egmont. 
In  a.  country  stretching  through  13  degrees  ot 
latitude  the  climate  naturally  is  very  varied,  but 
generally  is  very  healthful.  In  the  northern 
peninsula  of  North  Island  the  conditions  are 
serai-tropical,  while  in  the  high  lands  of  Otago 
aiwl  Southland  the  frosts  in  winter  are  very 
severe,  and  the  summer  bracing  and  temperate. 
In  WelKngton,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  centre 
of  the  colony,  the  temperature  scarcely  ever 
falls  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  below 
freeiing  point;  while  in  Auckland,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  large  cities,  the  heat  is  tem- 
pered by  sea  breezes,  and  never  reaches  the  in- 
tensity which  makes  life  in  summer  so  trying 
in  the  great  Australian  cities.  Rapid  changes  of 
temperature  are  caused  by  sudden  shiftings  of 
wind,  and  are  somewhat  trying  to  new  arrivals 
in  the  country. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.— To  the  geologist 
the  two  large  islands  are  a  continuity,  and  form 
the  remnant  of  a  continent  which  once  extended 
eastward  and  was  probably  connected  with 
South  America.  A  great  leading  range  of 
Paleozoic  rocks  stretches  through  both  islands, 
branching  out  in  the  south  to  enclose  the  exten- 
live  schistose  area  of  Central  Otago.  Upper 
Mesozoic  formations  have  also  enormous  de- 
velopment; and  in  the  North  Island  their  out- 
crops are  distinguishable  through  the  volcanic 
deposits  which  cover  a  good  part  of  the  surface. 
In  this  island  are  also  extensive  areas  of  hydro- 
thermal  agency,  marking  the  expiring  activity 
of  volcanic  outburstB.  So  late  as  1886  there 
was  a  violent  eruptiMi  of  Mount  Tarawera  in 
the  Hot  Lake  District,  during  which  the  cele- 
brated Pink  and  White  Terraces  of  world-wide 
fame   as   natural   wonders   disappeared;   it  was 

{reviously  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  volcano; 
loont  Tongariro  and  Ngaruhoe,  in  the  heart  of 
aie  island,  also  are  still  active.  Sedimentary 
rocks,  chiefly  of  gray  sandstone,  are  often  seen, 
both  among  the  ridges  of  the  interior,  and  on 
the  coast,  where  they  frequently  form  precip- 
itous cliffs ;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  rocks 
are  crystalline.  Among  a  great  variety  of 
fossils  the  most  notable  are  those  of  a  gigantic 
bird,  the  Moa  (DitioTnU  gigantfus') ,  which  sur- 
vived down  to  recent  times.  New  Zealand  is 
extremely  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  and  gold 
mining  forms  one  of  its  staple  industries.  Gold 
was  first  discovered  in  1853,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  output  to  the  end  of  ig04  was  £65,136,648. 
The  great  gold  producing  regions  are  the 
Thames  district  of  Auckland,  the  west  coast  of 
the  South  Island,  and  the  interior  of  Otago. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  method  of  raising 
gold  by  dredging  the  beds  of  rivers  has  de- 
veloped to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  extensive 
coal  measures  are  also  a  source  of  wealth. 
Among  many  varieties  the  best  is  ihe  bituminous 
coal  of  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island, 
which  is  equal  in  nualitj-  to  that  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  output  has  been  steadily 
uicreasmg,  and  for  1905  amounted  to  i,s8s.75" 
tons.  Copper,  chrome  ore,  manganese  ore,  sul- 
phur, and  other  minerals  have  been  worked  with 
varying  success.  Working  miners  make  good 
wages,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  independent 
prospecting.  Mining  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  and  the 


study  of  mineralogy  is  pursued  with  considera- 
ble zeal. 

Flora,  Fauna,  etc. —  Among  vegetable  produc- 
tions the  most  characteristic  are  the  ferns  ( 130 
different  species),^  which  form  almost  the  only 
vegetation  over  immense  districts.  Some  of 
them  are  more  than  40  feet  high,  and  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  their  forms.  Tile 
flax  plant  furnishes  an  article  of  export.  A 
number  of  the  forest  trees  furnish  valuable  tim- 
ber, among  them  the  rare  kauri  or  damar  pine. 
Flowering  plants  are  remarkably  scarce,  save 
in  the  Alps,  and  there  are  no  indigenous  fruits. 

In  animals  New  Zealand  >.';  singularly  defi- 
cient, only  a  sort  of  dog,  now  extinct  like 
the  moa,  a  rat,  and  two  species  of  hats,  being 
indigenous.  Rabbits  have  been  introduced  and 
have  multiplied  so  as  to  become  a  perfect  pest; 
pigs  now  run  wild,  as  well  as  cats.  Pheasants, 
partridges,  quails,  and  red  and  fallow  deer  have 
been  successfully  introduced,  also  the  brown 
and  rainbow  trout.  All  the  common  Euro- 
pean quadrupeds  appear  to  be  easilv  accli- 
mated. Pigeons  and  parrots  arc  the  most 
common  native  birds.  Among  others  are  the 
apteryx  (a  wingless  bird),  the  huia,  the  tui,  or 
parson-bird,  and  the  owl-parrot.  The  chief 
reptiles  are  a  few  lizards.  The  coast  waters 
teem  with  fish,  and  seals  are  still  numerous  in 

Population.— T\\c  population  is  now  about 
950,000,  or  8J  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  still  very 
scanty  in  the  western  half  of  the  South  Island; 
in  the  interior  of  the  North  Island  between 
latitudes  40°  and  38° ;  in  the  great  shoulder  be- 
tween Hawkes'  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  and 
in  the  far  north  of  the  Auckland  peninsula. 
Elsewhere  it  is  steadily  spreading  over  the  laud  ' 
up  to  a  height  of  about  1..500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  advance,  however,  has  never  been 
rapid.  The  warlike  native  tribes,  from  whom 
land  has  had  to  be  acquired  by  tedious  purchase, 
have  not  been  the  only  obstacle.  To  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  stiff  clay-marl  and  pumice  soils  must 
be  added  the  denseness  of  the  forest,  the  oft- 
recurring  hill  and  mountain  barriers,  and  the 
innumerable  ravines  and  swift  torrents,  making 
roads  and  bridges  very  costly.  Furthermore,  a 
small  archipelago  placed  in  the  southern  ocean 
to  be  a  lonely  outpost  of  civilization  does  not 
attract  any  full  stream  of  immigrants  from 
Europe.  So,  21  years  after  annexation  the 
white  population  had  reached  but  99,021.  In 
iSSi  it  had  attained  to  489,923.  In  1891  it  was 
but  626,650.  The  colored  population  estimated 
at  4S,ooo,  has  been  stationary  for  many  years. 
The  Maori  and  Polynesians  do  not  increase. 
The  Chinese,  who  in  1881  numbered  5,000,  have 
been  reduced  to  2,500  by  exclusion  laws  — 
modified  copies  of  those  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  official  census  of  March.  1901,  returned  a 
population  of  815,862  persons,  or,  excluding 
Maori  and  Polynesians,  772.7"9.  The  latter 
number  had  risen  by  29  April  1906  (the  date 
of  the  latest  census)  to  888,639,  an  increase  of 
115,920  in  five  years  and  one  month.  Of  the 
whites,  471.055  were  males  and  417,584  females. 
in  1906.  An  excess  of  males  over  female.*  is 
also  found  among  the  Maori,  while  among  the 
Chinese  only  'i  females  were  enumerated  in 
1906.  The  increase  by  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  is  satisfactory.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
extraordinarily  low  death-rate  which,  contrary 
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to  prediccions,  does  not  rise,  and  remains  the 

lowest  of  any  civilized  country.  In  1905  the 
death-rate  stood  at  9.46  '.n  the  thousand,  as 
compared  with  a  birth-rate  of  27.22.  The  ex- 
cess rate  in  favor  o£  life,  is  therefore,  17.66, 
and  takes  a  high  place  in  the  tables  of  inter- 
national vital  statistics.  During  the  12  years, 
1880-1892,  the  birth-raie  fell  rapidly  from  40.78 
to  27.83.  The  fall  then  jtrew  much  slower, 
though  it  continued  until  1899,  when  the  rate 
stood  at  25.1a.  Since  then  it  has  gradually  re- 
covered 2.  The  proportion  of  childien  to  each 
marriage  is  now  3.22,  as  against  5.01  in  1885. 
The    marriage-rate     was    8.28    in     1905.      The 

?ercentage  of  illegitimate  births  was  4.57. 
'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decline  in  the 
birth-rate  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  de- 
liberate hmitation  of  families  by  potential 
parents.  It  is  believed  that  the  Maori  tribes 
mustered  about  6^.ooo  at  the  time  of  annex- 
ation. Their  decfease  since  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  prevalence  among  them  of  tuber- 
culosis and  venereal  diseases. 

The  movement  of  the  white  populaticn  since 
igoi   is  given   in  the  following  table : 
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Between  1870  and  and  1885  the  gain  by  immi- 
gration was  relatively  large ;  but  in  the  seven 
years,  1885-1891,  the  colon''  actually  lost  20,000 
people,  mainly  to  Australia.  Beginning  in  1892 
there  has  since  been  a  gain  amounting  in  all  to 
74,602.  Two-lhlrds  of  this  has  come  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  remainder  from  Great  Britain. 
The  excess  inflow  from  the  Mother  Country  is 
steady  but  small,  fluctuating  between  2,000  and 
3,500  a  year.  The  Government  encourages  cer- 
tain classes  of  emigrants,  notably  farmers,  farm 
laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  navvies,  by  pay- 
ing part  of  their  passage  money.  An  assisted 
Immigrant  can  now  travel  from  London  to  Wel- 
lington for  fio.  Exclusion  laws  have  been 
passed  to  shut  out  criminals,  prostitutes,  lun- 
atics, aged  paupers,  and  the  diseased  or  crip- 
pled. In  addition  to  the  landing  tax  of  iloo  on 
Chinese  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
subject  non-British  incomers  to  a  language  test. 
Apart  from  those  relating  to  Chinese  and  dis- 
ease it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  restrictive 
regulations  are  stringently  enforced.  The  colony 
relies  mainly  on  its  distance  from  large  centres, 
the  cost  of  the  voyage  lo  it,  and  the  smallness 
of  its  quiet  towns.  It  offers  few  attractions  to 
active  criminals,  and  is  too  remote  for  paupers. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  every  100  males 
in  New  Zealand  was  7f>.%2  per  cent  in  1871 ; 
88.26  in  1891,  and  90.33  in  1901. 

The  Church  of  England  claims  40.84  per  cent 
of  the  people.  The  proportion  of  Presbyterians 
is  22.87;  Roman  Catholics,  14.23:  Methodists, 
10,86,  Jews  number  1,611,  Excluding  these  last 
and  the  Chinese,  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
fessedly non-Christian  does  not  appear  from  the 
census  to  exceed  30.000, 

The  proportion  of  British  descent  is  over- 


Empire,  Of  the  white  foreigners,  by  birth  < 
descent,  then  in  the  colony,  a  considerable  ma~ 
jority  were  of  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  blood. 
Compared  with  Australia,  New  Zealand  has  a 
larger  strain  of  Scottish  and  a  smaller  stain  of 
Irish  blood.  In  1901  67  per  cenc.  of  the  pop- 
ulation were  New  Zealand  bom. 

Chief  rownJ,— New  Zealand  is  a  decentral- 
ized country.  Its  main  centres  of  population 
are  the  four  towns  of  Auckland,  Christcliurch, 
Dunedin,  and  Wellington.  Of  these  Auckland 
is  the  largest  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  while 
Wellington,  the  political  capital,  disputes 
the  hindmost  place  with  Dunedin.  Well- 
ington, however,  is  overhauling  its  rivals.  No 
other  first-rate  harbor  is  found  on  the  North 
Island  within  500  miles  of  the  capital.  It  is 
the  financial  and  hanking  centre  of  the  islands 
and  the  rapid  expansion  of  its  sea-trade  sug- 
gests that  it  may  yet  challenge  Auckland's  lead- 
ership. Auckland  taps  the  arrazing  and  dairying 
valley  of  the  Waikato.  the  quartz  goldfields  of 
the  Thames,  Coromandel.  and  Waihi,  and  con- 
ducts a  trade  with  the  South  Seas  as  well  as 
with  Australia.  Chris  (church  is  the  market- 
town  of  the  chief  agricultural  district,  and  is 
something  of  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an 
educational   centre : 
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Christchurch  lies  inland,  about  £ve  miles 
from  its  seaport.  Lyttelton.  The  other  three 
towns  are  seaports  though  most  of  the  shipping 
trade  of_  Dunedin  is  done  by  Port  Chalmers, 
seven  miles  from  the  city,  and  outside  its  ring 
of  suburbs, 

Wellington,  close  packed  between  steep  hills 
and  sea-shore,  is  already  coraplainin;;  of  conges- 
tion, high  rents,  and  the  lack  of  ^rden-space. 
The  other  towns  are  roomy  and  comfortable 
enough,  with  well-planted,  neatly-kept  subuihs 
and  spacious  recreation  grounds.  There  are  no 
sky-scrapers  and  no  slums.  Wood  is  still  the 
chief  material  in  dwelling-houses,  and  the  ratio 
of  inhabitants  to  each  house  is  4.82.  The  archi- 
tecture is  commonplace ;  the  rectangular  streets 
fairly  wide;  the  paving  respectaNe ;  the  hotels 
unpretentious,  but  clean  and  moderately  cheap; 
the  theatres  small ;  the  telephonic  and  tele- 
graphic conveniences  cheap  and  good.  Electric 
tramways  are  now  found  in  the  chief  towns. 
Drainage  and  sanitation  are  excellent  Each  of 
the  four  towns  has  two  or  three  daily  news- 
papers very  like  decent  English  journals  of  the 
second  rank.  New  Zealand,  indeed,  is  a  land 
of  newspapers,  for  its  [oumals  of  all  sorts  :::d 
sizes  number  204. 

Liquor  Law*. —  The  consumption  of  liquor 
—  chiefly  beer  and  spirits  —  is  not  relatively 
high,  nnr  is  drunkenness  especially  prevalent 
From  the  year  iSSi  to  1S95  the  consumption 
per  head  steadily  diminished.  From  189S  to 
1904  it  as  steadilv  rose  again,  with  the  improv- 
ing prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  liquor-bill, 
which  was  £2.265 .900  in  i6q.s,  swelled  to 
£3,152349  in   1904  and   was  still  t3,\aoMS  in 
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1905.  The  charges  of  drunkenness  in  the  police- 
courts  rose  from  4,676  in  1895  to  8,057  in  "got 
and  9,615  in  1904.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy 
because  since  1893  a  drastic  local  option  law  has 
been  in  operation,  under  which  the  selling  of 
liquor  has  been  stopped  in  six  districts,  white 
the  licensed  houses  of  the  Colony  have 
been  reduced  in  number  from  i,7[5  to  ijso- 
The  sttength  of  the  Temperance  Party,  also,  is 
more  than  considerable.  At  the  local  option 
polls  held  on  6  Dec.  1905,  198,768  persons  voted 
for  prohibition  against  182^84  for  the  continu- 
ance of  licenses.  For  reduction  of  the  number 
of  licenses  —  an  alternative  permitted  by  the 
local  option  law  — 151.057  votes  were  cast. 
The  police  obtained  151  and  113  convictions 
against  sly  grog  sellers  in  1903  and  1904  re- 
spectively. William  Pember  Reeves, 
High     Commissioner     for     Kew     Zealand    in 

a.    New  Zealand — Industries  and  Finance, 

Agriculture. —  The  Colony's  founders  looked 
forward  to  making  it  an  agricultural  settlement. 
Even  now,  however,  it  remains  mainly  devoted 
to  grazing  and  mining.  The  deliberate  State 
encouragment  of  small  as  against  very  large 
holdings  of  land  has  not  substituted  tillage  for 
grazing.  The  small  farmer  is  a  dairyman  more 
often  than  not,  or  he  owns  a  few  hundred 
sheep,  and  develops  mixed  fdrmiog.  Wool  is  still 
thechief  export,  with  froien  meat  second.  Next 
comes  gold,  with  butter  and  cheese  fourth. 
After  them  follow  hemp,  kauri  guin.  and  tallow. 
Oats  take  a  good  place  in  some  years  as  in 
1902,  when  the  value  shipped  was  fTfii.ooo.  Or 
they  may  fall  low,  as  in  1904,  when  the  value 
exported  was  but  £185,000,  and  1905  when  it 
was  even  less.  Wheat,  like  coal,  goes  almost 
entirely  into  local  consumption,  though  9,000,000 
bushels  were  grown  in  1905. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  barley, — 1,128,000 
bushels  in  igo5,— and  maize, —  490,000  bushels. 
Yet  as  already  stated  the  country  is  well 
adapted  for  cereal -growing.  During  the  last 
14  years  the  average  yield  of  wheat  has  only 
once  fallen  below  20  bushels  an  acre  and  in 
1905  it  was  35.36.  In  the  same  year  the  average 
yield  of  oats  was  4^.53  bushels  an  acre ;  of  bar- 
ley, 3S.26.  A  la>^  acrci^e  under  root-crops  — 
632,000  acres  in  1905  —  is  mainly  an  adjunct  of 
meat- freezing.  The  roots  are  used  for  fattening 
sheep  and  lambs  for  export 

It  was  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cereals  fol- 
lowed by  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  refrigera- 
tion Bi>plied  to  the  transport  of  food  products 
which  turned  New  Zealand  farmers  from  cereals 
to  meat,  butter,  and  cheese.  They  found  that 
artificial  grasses. —  cocksfoot,  timothy,  clover, 
pre-grass  —  would  grow  admirably  in  the 
islands,  carrying  and  fattening  far  more  stock 
than  the  native  pastures.  They  began  the 
process  of  layins:  down  land  in  artificial  grasses, 
with  which  i4.ooo/»o  acres  are  now  clothed. 
The  ext>ort  of  frozen  meat  dates  from  i88a, 
when  1.707.328  pounds  were  sent  to  London. 
The  rapidity  of  its  growth  may  easily  be  shown : 
HiAT  Bxrorr. 


Butter  and  cheese  began  to  be  sent  across 
the  sea  in  1889,  and  has  been  exported  regularly 
since,  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
increase  in  the  case  of  butter  has  been  large  and 

Export  at  Buttbb. 
Vcur.  Cwis. 

^wa'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.v. ''.'■"'.'-'.'■\'.\ '■'.'.'.        163! 87 1 

Cheese  has  advanced  in  18  years  from 
26,558  cwts.  to  88,776  cwts. 

One  of  the  two  products  much  of  which  goes 
to  the  United  States  is  the  fibre  of  the  native 
flax,  the  New  Zealand  hemp  of  commerce.  The 
export  of  this  has  increased  of  late  years  (from 
13^51  tons  in  rgoo  to  28,209  tons  in  1905).  The 
price  fluctuates  with  the  prices  of  manila  and 
sisal.  In  a  year  when  prices  are  firm  it  will 
fetch  iso  or  (31  a  ton  in  London.  The  value 
of  the  export  in  1905  was  i730JS03. 

Minerals. —  So  far,  the  only  three  minerals 
exploited  in  a  large  way,  have  been  gold,  coal, 
and  kauri  gum.  Good  bituminous  coal,  also 
brown  coal  and  pitch  coal,  is  found  in  many 
districts,  notably  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South 
Island,  in  Otago  and  Southland,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Waikato  and  Mokau.  The  bitu- 
minous coa!  of  the  west  coast  is  equal  to  any 
in  the  world  and  is  used  by  the  British  Navy  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  The  cost  of  the  coal,  however, 
keeps  down  the  export  which,  beyond  that  taken 
by  ocean-going  steamers  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, is  but  56.000  tons.  In  the  domestic 
market,  the  local  mines  hold  their  own  well  and 
the  total  output  though  still  small  increases 
steadily  as  the  figures  below  show : 
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The  total  value  of  the  gold  produced  since 
the  year  1853  up  to  the  end  of  1905  was 
^7.230,584.  For  some  years  the  average  annual 
yield  has  been  £2,000,000.  The  greater  part  of 
this  is  now  extracted  from  quartz.  The  chief 
mine  is  the  Waihi,  from  which,  in  1004, 
£600.000  was  obtained.  In  that  and  many  other 
mines  the  cyanide  process  of  extraction  or  sepa- 
ration is  used.  About  one-fifth  of  the  gold  is 
obtained  by  dredging,  chiefly  in  the  river  beds 
of  the  South  Island.  In  ail  about  10,500  persons 
are  engaged  in  gold  mining. 

The  yield  of  silver  has  been  inconsiderable, 
amounting  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling  in  53  years. 

The  average  value  of  the  kauri -gum  export 
is  roimdiy  half  a  million  sterling  a  year. 
Though  it  is  a  monopoly,  the  price  fluctiiatcs 
considerably.  In  1903.  for  instance,  it  averaged 
£67.8.r[  while  in  1904  it  fell  to  £54.107.  Almo.'ii 
all  of  it  is  sent  to  London  or  the  United  States. 
where  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of 

Iron  ore  is  foimd  in  abundance,  but  has  not 
yet  been  turned  to  commercial  account.  In  May 
1006  a  petroleum  spring  was  tapped  near  New 
Plymouth  from  which  oil  flowed  at  the  r 
100  barrels  a  day. 
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Trade. —  tK  proportion  to  population  the  ex- 
ternal trade  is  brs«,  amotinting  as  it  does  to 
£t!2  a  head,  after  excludii^  specie.  This  is  the 
more  renuii^ble  as  there  is  virtually  no  transit 

trade.  The  imports  are  for  local  consumption 
only ;  exports  represent  local  production.  Up 
to  1886  imports  exceeded  exports ;  since  that 
year  the  position  has  been  reversed  as  the  fol- 
io wine  table  will  show.  Exports  are  almost 
entirely  raw  material,  food,  gold,  and  kauri  gum. 
But  much  of  the  material  and  food  goes  through 
certain  processes  o£  manufacture  or  preparation 
before  leaving  the  Colony. 
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The  trade  is  still  chiefly  with  Great  Britaiu. 

.Australia,    India,    and    the    British  Colony    ot 

Fiji.  The  distribution  in  1905  was  as  follows : 
8j.4r  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  93-76  per  cent 
of  the  expons  representii^  trade  with  British 
possessions. 

Prom  British  Possesions.  Value. 

United  Kioailom ;£j,7*S,d8< 

Australia r.Bi!,7'T 

Paoifio  blandi «66.36i 

Africa 559 

Other,  '.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  S9 1 073 

T<it«l  Britliti ;£<(., 698 ,063 

(1908) i*,78o,ij6 

Foreijin.  Value. 

fiermaoy £jp  .«7 

Belllium 80.130 

Other 163,817 

America i,4JJ."S 

AsSI^.V.'.  '.'.'.'.'.WWW'.^WW.'.W'.'.W.'.'.  1 1 7 .  r  *8 

Pacific  Islands *i.4?4 

Total  Fonign ii.iiB,6s8 

(1908) 1.6,1.008 

EXI-OBTS  IS   190S. 

To  British  Fossessiang.  Valne. 

United  Kingdom £".087 .818 

Pacific  Isiaais.V.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'•'.  '  49' iT! 

Africa 174, S« 

Ava 16.780 

Total  British i14.679.610 

"        CiSoSi .S.5!8.3oi 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  and 
Germany  almost  monopolize  such  forej^  trade 
8s  there  is.  A  Preferential  Trade  Act  passed  in 
1904  imposed  special  duties  of  from  ao  to  50 
per  cent  on  many  foreign  imports  in  the  hope 
of  transferriuK  trade  to  Great  Britain,  but  the 
elTect  of  the  law,  though  appreciable,  is  not  yet 
large. 

Manufactures. —  The  chief  manufactures  are 
meat- freezing,  butter  and  cheese- making,  tan- 
lung  and  wool- scouring,  engineering,  saw-mill- 
ing, clothing,  boot  and  shoe  making,  printing, 
flax  milling.  The  number  of  estabjishmenls — 
omitting  all  government  workshops  —  are  offi- 
cially given  as  2^459  in  1896,  and  3,163  in  1901. 
The  total  approKimate  value  of  the  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  plant  used  in  the  year  first 
naned  was  ^£5, 796,000.  The  sum  rose  to  i7,959,- 
631.  The  returns,  however,  especially  of  thf 
first  named  year,  are  incomplete.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  the  official  estimates  of  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops.  The  oflicial  figures  in  by-gone  years 
were  taken  on  a  different  system  to  the  present. 
It  is  probably  very  nearly  correct  to  say  that 
30/100  hands  were  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops  of  all  sizes,  Slate  and  private,  10 
1891,  against  33,000  in  1895;  55,000  in  1900  and 
72,000  in  1906.  The  value  of  the  fflariufactured 
output  is  officially  given  at  ii7,ooo.ooo  for  the 
year  1900,  and  as  having  increased  by  ^,591,- 
000  since  1895.  But  both  calculations  mast  be 
taken  subject  to  some  deductions.  All  that  can 
safely  be  affirmed  is  that  the  advance  in  manu- 
factures during  the  10  years,  1896-1905,  has 
been  rapid,  while  in  the  previous  decade  it  was 

Raikvays. —  As  late  as  1870  (here  were  but 
46  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  Thi.s  had 
grown  to  2.490  miles  in  1906,  of  which  all  but 
84  miks  were  owned  and  worked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  number  of  passengers  carried 
on  the  State  lines  in  1905-6  was  8,826,382 
weight  of  goods  carried,  4,^15,166  tons;  total 
revenue  for  year,  £2,349,704;  percentage  of 
working  expenses  to  revenue,  69X)a  Owing  to 
the  physical  divisions,  broken  surface,  and  small 
population  of  the  Colony,  the  railway  system  is 
difficult  to  manage  cheaply.  Public  opinion  de- 
mands safety,  comfort,  low  freight  charges,  and 
good  pay  and  short  hours  for  employees.  AH 
these  desiderata  are  obtained.  But,  after  paying 
working  expenses,  the  return  of  revenue  is  bm 
3.3  per  cent  on  cost  of  comtruction. 

Govemmml  Undertakings  omiLdbor  Legisia- 
Inlion.— As  landlord,  railway,  tel^raph  and  tele- 
phone operator,  and  constructor  of  puWicwoifo. 
the  Slate  is  a  considerable  emplcryer  of  lahor. 
But  though  the  Gorenmient  does  most  of  the 
business  of  land  transfer,  and  conducts  that  of 
life,  accident,  and  lire  insurance,  is  the  chief 
trustee  of  intestate  estates,  and  works  two  coal 
mines,  it  does  not  systematically  compete  with 
private  enterprise.  It  does,  however,  regulate 
and  supervise  industry  to  an  extent  unsurpassed 
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in  any  other  donocratic  uid  ctTJlixed  country. 
The  D^iartBiont  of  Agriculture  d(sseiniiuU«s 
infomiBtion,  injects  flacks  and  heids,  sUoghter- 
boMses.  and  dairy  factories ;  examines,  grades, 
and  brands  fbod  products  atxi  certain  other 
exports.  Its  work  is  believed  to  be  honestly 
and  e£cicnt^  done.  The  Department  of  Labor 
inspects  all  factories,  workskops,  and  retail 
shofs,  bomcver  small,  and  controls  servants' 
registry  offices,  even  fixing  the  scale  of  fees 
that  these  laK  may  cbArge,  A  Sbop  Hours  Act 
restricts  the  business  hours  of  retarl  shops  an4 
the  working  hours  of  merchants'  clerks. 

A  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  outrtws  in 
liberality  the  English  law  upon  which  it  is  baaed. 
But  tile  Jnost  remarkable  statute  dealing  with 
the  relations  of  employers  and  workpeople  is 
the  tndustriat  Arbitration  L«w,  passed  in  1894. 
for  the  purpose  of  suftersedins  strilces  and 
lockouts  1^  the  arbitration  of  State  tribunals 
empowered  to  give  decisions  legally  binding. 
Under  this  elaborate  enactment  compulsory 
awards  maybe  given  or  agreements  voluntarily 
entered  into  and  registered,  dealing  with  all  in- 
dustries where  wnge-eamers  are  organized  in 
unions.  The  act  Js  constantiy  invohed  and  is 
accepted  by  both  capital  and  labor,  though  with 
occasional  complaints.  Its  practical  results  have 
been  so  far  the  disappearance  of  labor  con- 
fficts,  the  stamping  out  of  swearing,  a  general 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  eoupled 
with  a  tendency  to  refuse  to  grant  a  large  and 
sudden  increase  of  pay. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Labor  Laws  an  OM 
.^ge  Pensions  Act.  passed  in  i8g8,  provides  for 
the  p«or  of  both  sexes,  after  the  age  of  65,  a 
pension  not  exceeding  i26  a  year.  An  amHicant 
for  a  pension  must  be  of  good  character,  have 
lived  3.>;  years  in  the  Colony,  and  have  an  in- 
come of  less  than  ASo  a  year.  (Married  couples 
murt  have  less  *hBi  tgo.)  The  pension  dimin- 
ishes by  one  pound  a  year  on  each  pound  of 
private  income  above  ^34  a  year  possessed  by 
an  applicant;  the  act  is  cheaply  administered, 
the  cost  l>eing  less  than  £4.000  a  year.  Nor  does 
it  seem   to  have  yet  diminished  national  thrift. 

Land  and  Land  Taxing.—  The  census  of  1901 
showed  the  number  of  farmers,  graziers,  and 
gardeners  to  be  large : 

Ttmtn 3]>i'7 

Rinholdan 3,iu 

GirdeiKr*   ind  fmitirowen 3-657 


The  total  number  of  freeholders  of  more  than 
five  acres  of  rural  land  increased  from  3D.764 
in  1883  to  43,735  ">  I9M-  The  land  held  in 
freehold  is  now  romidly  17^00,000  acres;  that 
leased  from  the  Crown  about  15,000,000  acres; 
that  lotued  from  private  persons  and  public 
corporation}  3,500,000;  from  the  native  tribes 
1,750,000,  About  70  per  cent  of  the  occupied 
land  H  held  in  holdings  of  less  than  aoo  acres. 

One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Democratic 
and  ProRressive  political  party  formed  in  1877 
"as  to  restrict  the  growth  and  reduce  the  ex- 
tent of  large  landed  estates,  and  multiply  small 
farms  and  holdings.  This  rather  than  Land 
Nationalization  was,  and  is.  their  policy.  Be- 
fore the  year  mentioned,  land  monopoly,  allowed 
lo  grow  almost  uncheched,  had  locked  up  great 
areaa  of  fertile  land  in .  almost  unpopulated 
pastoral  properties.  At,  late  as  1891.  considcr- 
•bly  more  than  half  thB  Crown  lands  which 


had  so  far  been  alienated  were  shown  to  be 
held  in  this  manner:  584  owners  possessed 
10,400,000  acre*.  The  pastoral  leases  of  the 
CrowD  were  on  a  similar  scale;  for  ly  lease- 
holders occupied  z.541,000  acres,  A  law  ad- 
vocated by  Sir  John  McKenzie  limited  acquisi- 
tions  of  Crown  l»nd  in  freehold  to  one  square 
mile  of  agricultural  land.  After  1801,  the  same 
statesman  caused  much  of  the  public  land  to 
b  leased  at  a  quitrent  for  pgp  years  instead 
of  being  sold,  rcdnced  the  average  area  of  the 
pastoral  leases,  and  in  1SQ4  carried  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  State  to  compulsorily  expropriate 
private  owners  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by 
arbitration.  In  13  years  the  State  has  repur- 
chased roundly  800.000  acres,  for  which  some- 
what less  than  four  and  a  half  milliofl  sterlimc 
has  been  paid.  Of  137  properties,  all  but  four 
were  bought  by  friendly  treaty.  Over  11,000 
souls  are  already  settled  on  the  r^nrchased 
land,  as  perpetual  State  tenants,  and  the  rents 
collected  from  diem  in  igo5  amounted  to 
iu54,ooa  The  yearly  profit  to  the  Treasury 
is  now  about  £33,000.  The  rents  are  punctually 
paid  end  the  farmers  are  thriving. 

The  graduated  land  tax  imposed  in  1891 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  subdivision  of 
the  larger  estates.  In  place  of  the  tax  hitherto 
levied — a  property  tax  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  on  the  capital  value, — landowners  had 
thenceforth  to  pay  the  penny  on  the  unimproved 
valtie  only  of  their  estates.  All  building,  im- 
provements, and  live  slock  were  exempted. 
Small  holdings  were  exempted  up  to  the  value 
of  £500.  The  tax.  therefore,  fell  lightly  on  small 
or  moderate-sized  farms.  On  estates  the  un- 
improved value  of  which  reached  or  exceeded 
£5.000,  a  special  tax  was  levied,  graduated  so 
as  to  press  with  severity  on  the  greater  prop- 
erties. This  tax  mounts  by  d^t  steps  from 
one-sixteenth  of  a  pennv  on  £5,000,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  threepence  in  the  pound  on  land  hold- 
ing»  valued  at  £310,000.  For  land  tax  purposes, 
mortgages  are  deducted  when  assessments  are 
made ;  a  penny  in  the  poimd  it  levied  on  them 
but  the  money  lender,  not  the  landowner,  pays 
it.  The  effect  of  the  deductions  and  exemptions 
allowed  under  the  land  tax  is  to  relieve  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  116,000  landowners  of  the 
colony  from  the  impost  altogether. 

Income  atut  Oilier  ra-rei— AH  incomes  over 
£300  a  year,  not  derived  from  land,  are  subject 
to  income  tax.  On  incomes  between  £100  and 
£t,300  a  year  the  tax  is  sixpence  in  the  pound; 
above  £r,.ioo  sixpence  on  the  first  iifloo, 
and  one  shilling  on  the  excess.  Companies  pay 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  all  profits.  For- 
eign companies  pay  only  on  profits  made  in 
New  Zealand.  The  following  table  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1909,  shows  how  small  a 
share  of  the  total  public  revenue  is  drawn  from 
direct  taxes: 
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In  the  10  years  from  i8g5-o6  to  1904-5,  the 
income  tax  collected  increased  by  174  per  cent 
though  the  population  grew  by  23  per  cent  only 
—  a  striking  indication  of  the  relative  growth 
of  wealth. 

Public  Hnance. —  Public  finance,  important  in 
all  countries,  has  had  an  especially  direct  in- 
lluence  on  the  histot?  of  New  Zealand,  where 
it  has  moulded  and  been  affected  by  local  cir- 
cumstances aud  a  policy  of  State -socialism. 
From  the  first  the  government  of  the  Colony 
has  been  a  borrower,  and  has  gradually  run  up 
a  debt,  mainly  external,  and  in  1906  reaching 
£62,192,000.  It  may  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
financial  story  into  four  periods.  In  the  first 
of  these,  the  30  years  between  1840  and  1870, 
borrowing  was  maiiily  the  result  of  exceptional 
necessities  —  pressing  needs  for  funds  to  buy 
out  the  New  Zealand  Company,  to  buy  lands 
for  settlement  from  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  to 
I>ay  the  cost  of  wars  with  these  owners  of  the 
soil.  A  few  public  worka,  including  one  con- 
siderable railway,  were  begun  locally  and  taken 
over  by  the  cemral  authority. 

After  thirty  years  the  Colony  with  leas  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  whiles  owed  i7,ooo,ooo. 
Then,  incited  by  a  bold  and  very  able  Jewish 
linancier.  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  the  colonists  re- 
solved to  undertake  the  opening  up  of  the 
islands  on  the  lines  of  the  development  of  a 
large  unoccupied  estate.  Railways,  telegraphs, 
roads,  and  bridges  were  to  be  pushed  on ;  more 
land  was  to  be  bought  from  the  natives;  im- 
migrants were  to  be  imported  in  large  batches. 
To  this  end  the  treasury  was  to  borrow  money 
in  London. 

Millions  were  borrowed  and  spent  and,  in  the 
main,  well  spent.  By  1881  the  white  population 
rose  to  joi.ooo.  But  in  1S79  a  iinancial  crisis 
due  to  falling  prices,  bad  banking,  and  a  wild 
land  speculation  had  smitten  the  Colony,  and 
ended  the  second  of  the  four  periods.  The 
resulting  depression  did  not  begin  to  pass  away 
imtil  189s  and  during  the  InterveninR:  years  con- 
fidence in  the  policy  of  State  borrowing  and 
development  weakened. 

In  1895  the  commercial  cloud  began  to  lift. 
Prices  of  raw  products  were  rallying.  The 
settlement  of  the  waste  lands  was  increasing 
production.  The  effects  of  refrigeration  in 
stimulating  the  export  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
still  more  frown  meat  was  putting  money  into 
the  farmers'  pockets.  Tlie  Prosressive  Party 
detennined  to  borrow,  not  only  to  continue 
public  works,  but  to  break  up  monopoly  by 
land  resumption  and  to  cheapen  money  by  lend- 
ing money  on  mortgage  to  the  middling  and 
smafler  farmers.  In  August,  i8gs,  thwi.  a  loan 
of  £1,500,000  was  raised  in  London.  And  dur- 
ing the  II  subsequent  years  borrowing  has  gone 
on  at  an  accelerated  pace.  To-day,  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  heavily  indebted  .government 
which  nevertheless  easily  raises  a  large  and 
growing  revenue  paid  by  a  prosperous  com- 
munity without  serious  complaint  or  hardship, 
^3,750,000  sterling  being  raised  in  the  vear  by 
taxes  which  amount  to  £1  r.is,  a  head.  Yet  trade 
and  production  advance  rapidly,  the  wealth  of 
the  people  has  grown  to  £30.1:  sterling  per  head. 
and  a  fiscal  policy  which  might  seem  oppressive 
to  the  mass  of  consumers  is  Itghtlv  borne  by 
a  democracy  which  might  lightly.  al>oIish  it. 

The  explanation  is,  perhaps,  ts  be  found  in 


the  beneficial  character  oi  the  purpt»es  ttpoa 
which  the  borrowed  money  has  tor  many  years 
been  spent.  It  has  not  been  waned  in  wars  or 
upon  the  up-keep  of  a  court  or  any  army.  Tne 
party  now  in  office  is  certainly  spending  freely 
but  the  following  analysis  shows  that  tbe-aims 
of  the  outlay  are  defeasible.  Between  March, 
1891,  and  Mardi,  1905,  £31,081,650  have  be«n 
borrowed  and  spent  in  the  following  manner : 

Public  woriti £8,4Sa.»H 

Rtpuri^Me  of  prJTite  land  for  selllnneat.  4.361. s6d 

Pureli«t  of  native  ludi 6,497.«» 

Lou  on  mort[iKC  ED  finncri 3,2ao,oaa 

Sinking   fund   uxiMioni i,646|odd 

Bsnk  of  New  Zemluid  prtferetice  aharei..  seo.ww 

In  addition  to  the  £21,000,000  analyzed  above, 
nearly  £5,000,000  from  surplus  revenue  has, 
since  i8gi,  been  added  to  the  loan  moneys  and 
expended  on  development 

Banht  and  Savings  Banki. —  The  Govera- 
ment  has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand,  the  chief  chartered  joint-stock 
bank  in  the  Colony.  Tile  Government  holds 
£500,000  sterling  invested  in  preference  shares 
of  the  institution  and  has  guaranteed  its  de- 
benture stock.  In  return  the  (jovemment  ap- 
points the  auditor,  two  bank  directors,  and  a 
president  with  a  veto.  The  bank,  which  was  in 
desperate  Straits  when,  in  1893,  the  Treasury 
intervened  to  rescue  it.  is  now  prospering,  and 
its  ordinary  shares  wliicb,  in  1894,  could  not 
be  given  away,  are  now  quoted  at  the  price 
of  mios. 

The  five  banks  of  issue  which  transact  the 
ordinary  hanking  business  of  the  Colony  are 
all  colonial;  two  are  New  Zealand  companies. 
three  are  Australian.  They  hold  coin  and  bul- 
lion to  the  amount  of  £4.000/100  and  the  extent 
and  progress  of  their  business  is  thus  indicated : 
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in  1904.  Ten  years  previously 
their  credit  was  £4,066,394,  The 
five  private  savings  banks  hold  on  deposit  about 
it, 000.000. 

The  Government  money-lending  on  mort- 
gage to  farmers  and  others  is  managed  by  the 
Advance  to  Settlers  Office.  In  10  years  loans 
amounting  to  £4,174,000  have  been  aothorized 
by  the  lending  board  controlling  the  office,  in 
sums  averaging  £312  each.  Most  of  the  money 
,has  been  loaned  on  rural  freehold.  The  rate 
of  interest  charged  is  five  per  cent  (•Ins  one  per 
cent  sinking  fund  applied  to  pay  off  the  prin- 
cipal. The  debt  is  thus  automaticallv  extin- 
guished by  73  half-yearly  payments.  The  legal 
and  other  charges  of  the  office  are  very  low. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  office  has  suffered  no 
losses,  and  there  are  virtually  no  arrean  of 
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jmerest  owing  to  it,  wliile  it  has  already  ac- 
cumulated a  reserve  fund  of  £125,000. 

Bibliography, — 'The  Financial  Statement  of 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,'  New  Zealand  (Parlia- 
ment paper)  ;  'The  New  Zealana  Official  Yeat- 
BooV  ;  Reports  of  the  Ministers  of  Lands  and 
Agriculture' ;  'Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor*  ;  'Reports  of  the  Minister  of  Railway' ; 
'Reports  of  the  Minister  of  Pnblic  Works'; 
the  writings  of  Siegfried,  Reeves,  and  Irvine, 
and  Alpers.  William  Pember  Reeves, 
High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  rt 
London. 
3.  New  ZeaUnd  — Education.  The  first 
generation  of  settlers  labored  persistently  to  set 
up  local  schools.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1877  that  a  national  scheme  of  education  avail- 
able for  all  children  alike,  white  and  Maori,  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly.  On  the 
whole  the  measure  of  success  gained  by  the 
friends  of  education  has  been  high.  New 
Zealanders  may  point  to  a  university,  to  many 
secondary  schools,  and  to  a  really  complete  and 
eflicieiit  system  of  primary  teaching.  During 
the  last,  decade  a  creditable  advance  has  been 
made  in  manual  and  technical  class-work.  The 
tialning  of  teachers,  too,  receives  fair  attention. 
Industrial  schools  for  criminal,  destitute,  and 
neglected  children  have  been  successful  in  pre- 
venlinK  the  growth  of  any  'larrikin*  class.  The 
Government  maintains  a  school  for  deaf-mutes, 
and  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  founded 
by  private  generosity.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
for  education  is  taken  from  the  general  taxes, 
though  substantial  rents  are  drawn  from  land 
reserves.  The  Parliamentary  vote  spent  in  the 
year  ig04"5  was  £592,000,  an  increase  of  £225,000 
since  rSgo.  Tn  the  University  and  in  secondary 
schools  fees  are  charged.  In  the  primary 
schools  instruction  is  free  in  the  six  standards 
o(  the  regular  course;  special  and  higher  sub- 
jects arc  charged  for.  The  primary  system  is 
secular,  and  attendance  at  some  school  is  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  seven  and  14.  The 
school  attended  may,  however,  be  a  private  one. 
or  a  child  may  receive  tuition  at  home.  How 
seldom  this  privilege  is  abused  is  shown  by 
the  f^res  dealing  with  illiteracy  among  tile 
population. 

■  The  average  attendance  at  the  primary  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  year  1004  was  116.S06.  ai;d 
the  number  on  the  school-rolls  at  the  end  of 
the  year  t36,282.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
throughout  the  year  was  the  very  creditable 
proportion  of  8.s.,t8.  Durin"  the  same  year  no 
less  than  7,020  ^!aori  or  half-caste  children  at- 
tended school,  a  hi^h  number  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  wholecolorcd  population  amounts 
lo  but  43,000.  The  private  primary  schools  of 
which  two-thirds  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch,  instruct  i6j30O  nunils.  In  round  num- 
bers 157,000  New  Zealand  children  pet  ele- 
mentary schooliuB.  This  means  in  the 
Government  schools  a  nood  deal  more  than  the 
three  R's.  fj  includes  history,  geoeraohy,  vocal 
maaic,  drawing,  and  elementary  science.  Boys 
are  drilled  and  girls  taught  needlework.  Mili- 
tary instruction  is  ?iven  lo  id.ooo  cadets.  No 
religious  teaching  of  any  kind  may  be  given 
within  school  hours,  thoueh  the  attachment  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  neonle  to  Christianity  is 
'hown  bv  the  muster-roll  of  the  Sunday  schools. 
This   reaches    107,100. 


The  proportion  of  women  teachers  is  much 
lower  than  m  the  United  States.  The  average 
net  salary  of  a  male  adult  teacher  is  £175 ;  of  a 
woman  teacher  £96.  About  half  the  colored 
school -children  go  to  special  village  schools  pro- 
vided for  the  Maori  race.  The  others  attend  the 
ordinary  public  schools  where  they  consort  on 
equal  terms  with  white  children. 

The  Minister  of  Education  is  the  head  of  a 
central  department,  entrusted  with  the  general 
supervision,  financing,  and  protection  of  the 
national  system  and  the  dire«t  management  of 
the  Maori  Schools,  industrial  schools,  and  the 
si-bools  for  deaf-mntes.  The  ordinary  public 
elementary  schools  are  administered  by  pro- 
vincial boards  of  education  elected  by  school 
committees  of  parents  and  guardians.  Of  these 
committees  one  is  attached  to  each  schoo:.- 
The  boards  and  committees  appoint  teachers 
in  conjunction;  tlie  boards  select  and  pay  their 
own  school  inspectors  — a  weak  point  in  the 

The  industrial  school  children  number  z.ooa 
Of  these  only  one-third  live  in  the  Government 
reformatory  schools;  about  one-third  are 
boarded  out;  about  another  third  are  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools  carried  on  under  government  inspection. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  New  Zealand  industrial 
school  system  is  that  the  State  remains  in  loco 
parentis  to  all  ha  pupils  until  they  are  2I  years 
of  age. 

Secondary  schools  are  of  two  divisions  — 
district  high  schools  controlled  by  the  boards  of 
education,  and  endowed  schools  (sometimes 
clerical),  managed  by  governors  of  their  own, 
but  inspected  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Altogether  about  6,500  children  get  secondary  ■ 
education,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  them 
receive  it  free.  About  £9.000  is  voted  for  open 
public   scholarships,  tenable   at  the?e  schools. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  an  ex- 
amining, not  a  teaching  body.  It  is  controlled 
bv  a  Senate  of  24  members.  Five  local  colleges 
affiliated  to  it  do  teaching  ivork,  but  students 
may  obtain  degrees  without  keeping  termf  at 
any  of  these.  None  of  the  enllepes  are  resi- 
dential. In  igos,  1751  ondergradnates  were 
keeping  terra,  1157  males  and  594  females. 
About  200  non -matriculated  students  were  at- 
tending college  lectures.  The  number  of  degrees 
granted  since  the  foundation  of  the  University 
in  1870  was  1018  at  the  end  of  1905.  Degrees 
are  granted  to  women  and  men  indifferently. 
Hitherto  most  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  in 
the  affiliated  colleges  have  been  graduates  of 
English  or  Scotch  universities  selected  in 
London.  Even  now,  should  a  New  Zealandcr 
secure  a  post,  it  is  sometimes  on  the  strencrlh  of 
academical  distinction  won  in  the  Mother 
Country.  The  degree  examinations  are  still 
conducted  by  English  scholars.  The  examina- 
tion paners  set  by  them  are  sent  to  the  Colony, 
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aDd  the  caodidaus'  answers  posted  in  due  cOurse 
to  London.  Until  lately,  the  same  feeling  of 
ultra-respect  for  English  scholarship  and 
example  has  been  noteworthy  in  the  college 
methods,  and  the  University  has  confined  its 
degrees  to  the  five  broad  depaj-tmenti  of  arts, 
science,  medicine,  law,  and  music.  In  jg04, 
however,  further  powers  were  by  statute  given 
it  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master. 
and  Doctor  of  (a)  Veterinary  Science,  (b) 
Dental  Surgery,  (c)  Engineering  (Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Civil,  Mining,  Metallurgical,  Naval. 
Architecture),  (d)  Agriculture,  (e)  Public 
Health,   (f)  Commerce. 

In  response  to  local  demands  the  central  de- 
partment will  spend  money  in  equipoing  and 
maintaining  classes  for  manual  and  technical 
instruction,  and  will  even  go  to  the  length  of 
erecting  special  school  buildings.  In  IQ04  the 
number  of  classes  thus  recognized  and  helped 
VII.R  2,500,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
'3.700,  and  they  are  established  in  50  localities. 
Sometimes  the  educaticm  authorities  control 
them,  sometimes  they  are  tbe  outcome  of 
voluntary  association.  The  department  spent 
in  aid  of  them  in  1004,  the  sum  of  {27,425. 
Several  schools  of  mining  (notably  one  at 
Otago  University  College)  attract  about  270 
students  in  all.  Canterbury  College  supports 
a  School  of  Engineering  attended  by  200 
students,  and  3  college  and  farm  for  teaching 
agriculture  containing  40  resident  students. 

Bibliography.—  <The  New  Zealand  Official 
Year-Book,>  (annual) ;  'Reports  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education'  (parliament  papers);  'The 
Calendar  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand.* 

William  Pbkbbr  Reeves. 
High     Commitiioncr     for     Nnv     Zealand,     tn 
London. 

SNew  Zealand — GQvemment  and  Histoiy- 
iHslitulion.  The  constitution  bears  a  gen- 
eral likeness  to  that  in  force  in  the  colonies  of 
Cape  Colony,  Newfoundland  and  Natal.  It  is 
in  the  main  founded  on  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  of  the  year  1852,  but  the  form  then 
drawn  up  has  been  more  than  once  amended  by 
.  the  colonists  with  the  assent  of  the  Mother 
Country,  The  Governor  from  England  (for  by 
custom  he  is  never  a  New  Zealander).  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  in  Council,  and  usually 
holds  office  for  tive  years.  He  receives  ^7,500  a 
year,  and  plays  the  part  of  a  constitutional  sov- 
ereign acting  upon  the  advice  of  an  Executive 
responsible  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  may, 
however,  dissolve  Parliament  or  refuse  to  do  so, 
though  asked  by  his  Executive.  In  practice. 
Ids  master  i.t  the  Secretary  for  tlie  Colonies  in 
the  British  Cabinet,  who  may  recall  him.  All 
acts  of  the  colonial  legislature  require  the 
Governor's  assent,  which  he  may  withhold 
pendinfc  a  reference  to  his  superiors  in  London. 
Acts  relating  to  currency,  foreign  immigration, 
ocean-going  trade,  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  so  referred.  Though  the  Governor 
is  titnlar  commander' in-chief  in  New  Zealand, 
local  defense  is  entirely  controlled  by  the 
Executive, 

The  Colony's  Parliajnent.  the  General  As- 
semUv.  is  bicameral,  consistine  of  a  I^isla- 
tive  Council  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  members  of  the  first-named,  who  are  ap- 
pointed  bv   the    Governor   for   terma   of   seven 


years,  are  the  Nominees  of  the  Eicecutive  of 
the  day.  Two  of  them  are  Maori  chiefs. 
Formerly  the  Legislative  Council  was  supposed 
to  present  property  and  conservatism.  Now, 
owing  to  the  long  reign  of  the  Progressive 
Party,  it  is  little  more  than  a  somewhat  less 
energetic  replica  of  the  popular  Chamber,  whose 
will  it  seldom  thwarts.  Councillors  receive  faoo 
a  year.  Their  number  is  not  limited,  but.  by 
custom,  stays  at  or  near  46,  and  is,  just  now, 

'  The  elective  Chamber,  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives, consist  of  76  whites,  and  four  Maori 
members.  All  are  returned  by  single-member 
constituencies  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The 
elections  of  the  white  members  arr  all  held  on 
the  same  day.  All  adults,— of  both  sexes  — 
who  have  resided  a  year  in  the  colony  and  three 
months  in  an  electoral  district,  may  register 
and  vote  for  one  candidate.  Any  duly  qualified 
male  elector  may  himself  become  a  candidate. 
Members  are  paid  ^300  a  year,  subject  to  deduc- 
tion for  absence  withopt  leave  while  the  House 
is  sitting.  Their  procedure  is  based  upon  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  length  of 
speeches  is  restricted  by  a  time-limit,  though 
there  is  no  "closure*  of  debates.  The  Maori 
members  address  the  House  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, using  an  interpreter. 

Eight  salaried  ministers  comprise  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council.  They  may  hold  office  as  long 
as  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  practice  all  important 
legislation  is  initiated  by  them.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  English  two-party  system  has  been 
copied  and  for  many  years  a  Progressive  and 
3  Conservative  party  have  disouted  the  ground. 
Party  machinery,  however,  is  neither  elaborate 
nor  all-powerful.  The  funds  that  sustain  it 
are  small  and  electioneering  is  cheap  and 
singidarly  free  from  corruption.  The  secrecj- 
of  the  ballot  is  absolute.  The  expenses  of  man-, 
successful  candidates  do  not  exceed  £50  apiece. 
The  proportion  of  voters  to  population  is  extra- 
ordinary as  the  followirig  table  —  which  deals 
with  White  electors  only— shows : 
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At  the  elections  December  1905  the  number 
on  the  rolls  was  476,473.  and  the  number  voting 
.W5-6S7. 

Women  obtained  the  franchise  in  1893,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  figures,  make 
use  of  it  almost  as  freely  as  men;  though  they 
are  still  ineligible  as  candidates.  An  experience 
of  13  years  has  shown,  by  general  admission, 
that  female  suffrage  has  done  no  social  or 
political  harm  whatever.  On  the  whole,  beyond 
lisleninR  to  speeches  and  recording  their  votes. 
they  take  less   opeii  and  active  part   in  politics 
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than  was  anticipated.  They  do  comparatively 
little  platform  speaking.  Certainty  their  vote 
has  not  changed  the  balance  of  parties.  Thay 
have,  however,  strengthened  the  anti-liquor 
movement  and  have  stimulated  sympathetic 
reforms  touching  children  and  their  own  sex: 
The  Wok  kins  or  Wo  y  en's  Phanchisb. 
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Lucal    Govemmtnt. —  Local    Gov.        

marked  b;  a  subdivision  of  functions  resultini;; 
in  I  large  number  of  directly  or  indirectly 
elected  boards  and  councils. 

In  addition  to  the  boards  and  committees  of 
education,  and  to  hospital  and  charitable  aid 
boards  dealing  with  sidoiess  and  indigence,  the 
Colony  contains  tiie  followii^  numbers: 


Town  di«tricu }4 

Roid  district* lifi 

HirtKir  Boarda »t 

Driisafe  dtatrieu  xt 

The  local  franchise  is  not  quite  so  simply 
and  sweepin^ly  democratic  as  the  parliamentary. 
In  the  municipalities  mere  residence  does  indeed 
confer  the  right  to  vole,  biit  not  on  any  ques- 
tion relating  to  loans  or  rates.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts plural  voting  is  still  in  force.  The  revenue 
of  the  local  bodies  comes  mainly  from  rates, 
license-fees,  harbor-dues  and  rents  from  land- 
reserves.  The  boroughs  receive  annually  about 
£500/100  from  rates  and  fees.  Boroughs  and 
harbor-boards  have  been  considerable  borrowers 
both  outside  and  inside  the  colony,  and  the  total 
debts  of  local  bodies  reach  £9,0oo,otx)  sterling. 
Only  one  of  their  number,  however,  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulties.  The  larger  municipalities  are 
beginning  tfi  bestir  themselves  in  providing 
locomotion,  lighting,  water  and  other  improve- 
ments. Generally  localities  have  shown  them- 
selves less  enterprising  than  the  central 
government  in  scfcial  and  industrial  experiments. 

History. —  The  islands  were  discovered  by  a 
Dutch  sea-captain,  from  Batavia,  Abel  Jansen 
Tasman,  who  chanced  upon  them  in  1642,  but 
did  not  land.  Captain  Cook  was  the  next 
recorded  comer.  He  visited  the  group  in  iTdcf 
and  thrice  subsequently,  sailing  round  both 
inlands,  mapping  them  out  and  describing  the 
shores  and  the  natives.  Thereafter  came  French 
navigators.  American  whalers,  South  Sea 
traders,  beaehcomers,  runaway  convicts  from 
Australia,  and,  at  last,  in  fSr*.  missionaries 
from  New  South  Wale^i  headed  by  Samuel 
Marsden.  But,  althouirh  Australia  lay  under 
the  British   flag,   the  English  Government  re- 

■RiMladhir  apim  far  I 


fused  or  hesitated  for  70  years  to  annex  New 
Zealand.  Partly  this  was  due  to  ignorance  of 
its  value,  partly  to  disinclination  to  interfere 
with  its  warlike  and  intelligent  natives  whose 
numbers  had  been  greatly  over-estimated  by 
Cook,  and  whose  ferocity  and  cannibalism  made 
them  a  name  of  fear  wherever  the  tales  of 
South  Pacific  mariners  were  repeated. 

The  Maori  of  New  Zealand  are  a  branch  of 
the  Polynesian  race  found  in  Hawaii,  Samoa, 
and  other  Pacific  groups  eastward  of  FijL  They 
are  weil-built.  brown- skinned,  irieasant-looking, 
courteous  in  be^ng  and  speech.  They  probably 
reached  New  Zealand  in  the  14th  century,  sail- 
ing in  double-canoes.  When  discovered  by 
Europeans  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  tri'oes,  often  at  war,  and  as  late  as  1770 
were  neolithic  men,  using  weapons  and  tools 
of  polished  stone  and  knowing  neither  pottery 
nor  metal- working.  Their  artistic  qualities 
found  expression  in  wood-carving,  weaving,  and 
dyeing.  They  did  not  even  employ  bowa-and- 
arrows,  and  in  war  fought  chiefly  hand-to-hand 
with  spears  and  clubs.  On  the  other  hand 
their  sfodcade-bailding  was  skillful  and 
their  larger  huts  evinced  some  advance  toward 
architecture.  They  were  expert  gardeners  and. 
in  the  absence  of  quadrapeda,  dung  to  the  aca- 
coast,  the  river-sides,  and  to  takes  and  forests 
where  they  could  find  fish  and  birds  in  alhmd- 
ance.  Their  tribal  system  was  based  on  modi- 
fied communism.  Chiefs  and  priests  controlled 
them,  sustained  by  the  terrors  of  tapu^  Their 
mythology,  many  of  their  legends,  and  some  of 
their  folklore  show  much  poetry  and  imagin- 
ative power.  Why  they  never  became  numerous 
is  not  very  clear.  Probably  their  tribal  wars, 
infanticide,  and  sexual  immorality  helped  to 
keep  them  down.  Probably  also  their  tro|>ica) 
origin  unfitted  them  to  cope  with  the  eold  winds 
and  frosts  of  a  temperMc  climate. 

Almost  comcidentiy  widi  the  cbrdng  of  ttie 
missianarie.s,  the  Maori  began  to  obtain  muekcts 
and  gunpowder  for  use  in  inter-tribal  »truM'*S> 
with  the  reeult  that  about  one-fourth  of  tbsm 
were  exterminated  in  20  years.  Then  the 
fighting  died  down,  and  between  1830  and  1840 
large  numbers  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
Unfortunately  white  land-grabbers  began  bar- 
gaining for  tracts  of  country,  makinf;  prepos- 
terous claims.  Finally  two  colonizing  com- 
panies, French  and  English  respectively, 
resolved  to  plant  settlers  in  the  islands.  The 
English  company  orgamzed  by  Gibbon  Wake- 
field was  the  flrst  in  the  6eld,  its  emigrants 
reaching  Wellington  in  January  1840,  Their 
departure  from  England  forced  the  hand  of  the 
British  authorities  who  despatched  a  man-of- 
war,  under  Cantain  Hohson.  to  annex  the  coun- 
try. Hobson  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  on  23  Jan. 
iStc  and,  at  Waitangi,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  natives  bv  which  their  lands  were  guaran- 
teed them  and  they  accepted  British  rule.  He 
chose  Auckliind  as  his  seat  of  government. 
Meanwhile  Gibbon  Wakefield's  company  planted 
settlers  at  Wellington.  Nelson.  Wanganui,  and 
New  Plymouth  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Conk's 
Straits,  onlv  to  find  their  land- purchases  disal- 
lowed bv  the  British  oflicialst  Ruin  overtook 
them;  disputes  brrfte  out  with  the  natives,  and 
in  the  far  north  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  the 
English   nfllcialfl   blundered   into   a   war    whidi 
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proved  the  fine  iig;hting  qualities  of  the  Maori. 
A  strong  governor.  Sir  George  Grey,  restored 
order,  conciliated  the  Maori,  bought  land  and 
enabled  settlement  to  make  headway.  Gibbon 
Waketield,  undaunted  by  his  first  difficulties, 
founded  the  settlements  of  Otago  (1846)  and 
Canterbury  (i8So)  '"  the  southeast  where 
there  was  no  native  opposition.  In  1853  Eng- 
land gave  the  colonists  self-government  and  in 
1856  the  first  executive  responsible  lo  the  local 
Parliament  took  the  reins. 

For  the  next  20  years  the  working  of  the 
Constitution  was  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  local  provincial  councils  with  larRe  powers 
in  each  of  the  scattered  settlements.  Their 
jealousies  and  conflicts  with  the  central  author- 
ity were  only  brought  to  an  end  by  their 
abolition  in  November  1876.  They  represented 
a  ^culiarlty  in  the  organism  of  the  Colony 
which  is  even  now  noticeable.  Settled  from 
many  points,  the  country  has.  even  now,  no  one 
preponderating  city.  The  jealousies  and  rival- 
ries of  a  score  of  districts  still  worry  govern- 
ments and  amuse  travellers  from  other  lands. 

Within  five  years  of  the  grant  of  responsible 
executives  the  colonists  found  themselves  at  war 
with  the  natives  —  first  with  one  league  of 
tribes,  then  with  another,  English  troops,  to 
the  number  of  Io,ooo  were  brought  in ;  but  the 
Maori  were  not  always  worsted :  the  fighting 
dragged  on  intermittently  for  11  years,  to  be 
finally  ended  by  the  colonial  militia  and 
friendly  natives,  after  the  British  red-coats  had 
been  withdrawn.  The  colonists  found  them- 
selves left  with  a  war  debt  of  more  than 
£2,500,000  sterling,  while  from  i860  to  1871  the 
North  Island  made  little  progress.  Taught  by 
this  hard  lesson,  they  allowed  an  able  minister, 
Sir  Donald  McLean,  to  pursue  a  conciliatory 
policy.        Parliamentary       representation       was 

S'vcn  to  the  Maori,  and  schools  to  their  chi!- 
en;   their  land  titles   were   scrupulously   re- 

.  ^pected;  while  roads  were  pushed  through  the 
interior  and  rifles  kept  out  of  it.  Serious  dis- 
turbances were  gra dully  made  impossible. 

Meanwhile  the  South  Island  was  making 
rapid  progress.  Early  in  the  fifties  enterpris- 
ing Au.Mralian  sheep-owners  discovered  that 
the  eastern  moiety  made  excellent  grazing  coun- 
try, and  it  was  soon  t>arcelled  out  into  'runs* 
or  ranches.  Then,  in  1861.  alluvial  gold  m 
abundance  was  found  at  Tuapeka.  in  Otago, 
and  soon  afterward  in  Westland.  Diggers 
rushed  in  by  tens  of  thousands.  Agriculture 
began  to  spread,  and  by  1875,— aided  by  the 
introduction  of  the  reaper  and  hinder  and  other 
farm  machines  and  tools  from  the  United 
States,— it  showed  a  promise  of  expansion 
which  has  hardlv  yet  been  redeemed.  After 
1872  the  North  Island  began  to  move  forward. 
encouraged  by  peace  and  the  makine  of  rail- 
ways, roads,  and  bridges.  The  burning  off  01 
the  fern  and  clearing  of  the  forest  began  to 
make  way  for  sheen  and  cattle. 

Up  to  T877  public  affairs  were  controlled  by 
the  employing,  landowning,  and  professional 
classes  and  bv  a  few  large  financial  institu- 
tions. The  franchise  was  limited,  _  Even  the 
smaller  farmers  were  overshadowed  if  not  over- 
awed. The  native  wars,  the  provincial  divisions. 
the  all-absorhintf  work  of  pioneering  delayed 
the   formation  of  any  definite  party  of  democ- 

■  racy.     The    expenditure    of    millions    of   bor- 


rowed money  on  public  works  also  absorbed  at- 
tention after  1871.  In  1877,  however,  the  in- 
evitable development  came  about,  hastened  by 
the  appearance  of  a  leader  of  eloquence  and 
prestige  in  Sir  Cieorge  Grey,  formerly  governor. 
Supported  by  two  lieutenants  of  greater  prac- 
tical parliamentary  talent  than  himself,  Robert 
Stout  and  John  Bal lance.  Grey  succeeded  in 
forcing  on  manhood  suffrage  and  triennial  par- 
liaments, while  his  party  recast  the  public  edu- 
cation, making  it  national,  free,  secular,  and 
compulsory. 

Industrial  depression  which  overtook  the 
colony  during  Grey's  premiersbip  in  1879  dis- 
credited progressive  politics  for  a  while.  The 
farmers,  dreading  a  land-tax,,  rallied  round  the 
more  conservative  leadership  of  Sir  John  Hall 
and  Sir  Harry  Atkinson.  For  the  next  11  years 
the  story  of  New  Zealand  is  largely  a  tale  of 
efforts  to  find  industries  more  prc^table  than 
the  growing  of  wool  and  wheat  —  efforts  which 
had  their  outcome  first  in  frozen  meat  factories, 
later  on  in  co-operative  dairies.  Coal  mines 
were  opened  with  success  and  two  valuable 
natural  monopolies — hemp,  (phormiiim  tenax). 
and  kauri  gum  —  were  exploited.  The  Parlia- 
ment cut  down  public  expenditure  and  reduced 
borrowing  for  some  years.  Labor,  now  armed 
with  voting  power,  felt  the  pinch  of  depression. 
Wages  fell,  the  unemployed  clamored,  tramps 
abounded.  Trade  unions  began  to  organize,  and 
socialistic  writings  to  be  studied.  The  small 
farmers  and  their  sons  cried  out  upon  land 
monopoly  and  high  rates  of  interest.  In  iSgo  a 
labor  conflict,  the  Maritime  Strike,  showed  the 
trade  unions, —  who  were  badly  beaten  therein. 
—  the  desirability  of  making  Parliament  their 
battle-ground  and  of  allying  themselves  with 
Ballance  and  the  Democrats,  At  the  elections 
of  December  i8qo  the  allied  forces  swept  the 
polls,  and  the  Liberal  or  Progressive  party,  then 
returned  to  power,  has  continued  to  govern  the 
Colony  without  a  break. 

The  IS  subsequent  years  have  been  marked 
by  a  series  of  bold  political  and  social  ext>eri- 
ments.  These  have  been  latterly  so  far  justified 
that  since  1895  the  Colony  has  regained  and  en- 
joyed a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity,  while 
to  a  large  extent  its  inhabitants  seem  reconciled 
to  most  of  the  novel  enactments.  Ballance  died 
in  1893.  but  his  successor,  Richard  Seddon,  a 
man  of  robust  temper,  ^''traordinary  energy, 
and  great  natural  shrewdness,  gained  a  popular- 
ity and  influence  which  seemed  quite  undimin- 
ished at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  in  June 
T906. 

During  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa  public 
attention  was  to  some  extent  diverted  from 
local  politics,  for  New  ZeaJanders  hotlv  es- 
poused the  mother  country's  cause  and 
despatclied  6,000  mounted  riflemen,  volunteers. 
to  fidht  therein.  But  otherwise  colonist?  have 
divided  their  attention  not  uneaually  between 
politics  and  prosperity.  No  leader  of  strifcxnB 
power  has  come  forward  to  challenge  the  Pro- 
BTessives.  whose  majority  in  Parliament  had 
risen  to  about  three  to  one  at  the  moment  of 
Seddon's  death.  The  dominant  partv,  however. 
has  experienced  a  sensible  internal  chanee. 
Labor  has  less  influence,  and  the  farmers  more. 
than  was  thought  to  be  the  case  between  1899 
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Few  New  Zealand  men  have  made  any  name 
for  themselves  outside  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  shores.  Gibbon  Waketield,  the 
founder  of  the  Colony,  played  a  conspicuous 
pan  in  shaping  England's  colonial  policy  be- 
tween 1830  and  1856.  He  linally  settled  in  New 
Zealand  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  House 
o(  Representatives,  but  owinn  to  failing  health 
never  distinguished  himself  in  the  young  com- 
munity. Sir  George  Grey  (1812-1898)  spent 
nearly  40  years. in  New  Zealand  and  left  a  last- 
ing mark  on  its  institutions.  A  man  of  literary 
tastes,  he  compiled  a  valuable  collection  of 
Maori  legends.  His  services  in  South  Australia 
and  South  Africa  and  the  curious  contrasts  of 
his  career  in  New  Zealand  —  where  he  played 
in  turn  the  parts  of  absolute  ruler  and  leader  of 
the  people  —  made  this  eloquent,  brave,  and  re- 
tined  figure  the  most  interesting  in  the  story  of 
New  Zealand.  In  marked  contrast  to  him  stands 
out  the  more  boisterous  but  strong,  bold, 
and  successful  personality  of  Richard  Seddon 
(q.v.)  (i844-i90"5),  a  L.ancashire  mechanic,  who 
entered  New  Zealand  politics  in  1879,  became 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  1891.  and  grasped 
the  Premiership  in  189,1.  Seddon  will  be  re- 
membered in  New  Zealand,  not  only  for  the 
notable  experimental  legislation  passed  during 
his  long  term  of  office  and  the  general  prosper- 
ity enjoyed,  but  as  the  personification  of  restless 
energy,  blnff,  popular  geniality,  and  a  devo- 
tion to  political  business,  control  and  manage- 
ment, which  undoubtedly  wore  him  out  and 
killed  him. 

Amongst  other  New  Zealand  public  men  the 
names  of  Atkinson,  P'ox.  McKenzie,  McLean, 
Ttallancc,  and  Stout  are  the  most  prominent- 
Fox,  who  was  more  than  once  Premier,  wrote 
a  good  history  of  the  fighting  with  the  native 
tribes  in  the  years  l8a6-66.  Alfred  Domett, 
another  Premier,  was  the  literary  friend  called 
"Waring"  by  Robert  Browning,  and  himself 
wrote  a  narrative  poem  'Banolf  and  Amohia,' 
of  no  mean  merit.  The  best  book  in  prose  yet 
written  by  a  New  Zealander  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  'Old  New  Zealand'  of  F.  E,  Maning, 
a  delightful  and  accurate  study  of  life  among 
the  Maori  tribes  before  annexation. 

Bibliography. —  Thomson,  'The  Story  of 
New  Zealand'  (I^mdon,  1859)  :  Gisborne. 
'New  Zealand -Rulers  and  Statesmen'  (London, 
1897)  ;  Reeves,  'The  Long  White  Ctoud>  (Lon- 
don, igoo);  Siegfried,  <La  Democratle  en 
Nouvellc  Zelande'  (Paris,  19114);  Irvine  and 
Alpers,  'Progress  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century>  (London,  1902)  ;  Trycar,  'The 
Maori  Race'  (New  Zealand,  1904);  Lloyd, 
'Newest  England'  (igor)  ;  Reeves.  'State  Ex- 
periments in  Australia  and  New  Zealand' 
(London,  1903). 
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New  Zealand  Flax.    See  Fibre. 

Newark,  nu'ark.  Del.,  town,  in  Newcastle 
County;  on  the  Philadelphia,  B.  &  W.,  and  the 
Baltimore  &  O,  R.  R.'s:  about  11  miles  south  of 
Wilmington.  It  is  in  a  section  of  the  State  noted 
for  its  productiveness.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  paper,  fnachinery,  fibre,  and  canned  goods. 


There  is  considerable  trade  in  the  manufactured 
articles,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  College,  opened  in  1833.  The  town 
owns  and  operates  the  electric-light  plant  and 
the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  1,191 ;  {19O0) 
i,?i3;   ("910  est.)   1,300, 

Newark,  N.  J„  city,  county-seat  of  Essex 
County,  metropolis  of  the  State ;  in  latitude  40' 
41'  N.,  longitude  74"  10*  W. ;  on  the  Passaic 
River.  The  city  proper  is  three  miles  above 
Newark  Bay,  eight  miles  by  rail  from  New 
York  city,  and  is  one  of  the  several  cities  within 
the  direct  lone  of  the  influence  of  the  nation's 
metropolis.  Newark  ranks  eleventh  in  manu- 
fecturing  and  fourteenth  in  population  in  the 
United  States.  The  area  is  22  square  miles  of  . 
which  six  square  miles  are  salt  meadows.  TTie 
water  frontage  on  Newark  Bay  and  the  Passaic 
River  is  loj  miles ;  the  width  of  the  channel  is 
200  feet;  depth  at  low  tide  tide  12  feet. 

3faii«/act«nitg.— The  city  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  ranking  first  in  the  Union  in  Ihe  value 
of  its  manufactures  and  the  diversity  of  its  in- 
dustries, according  to  its  per  capita  popuIatiotL 
in  1909  (Government  Census)  the  city  had  i.S,"^ 
lanufacturing  establishments,  with  an  invested 


paid  annually  to  salaried  officials  clerks,  and 
mechanics,  $443S3.0'W-  The  annual  cost  of  ma- 
terial used  was  $114,679,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  annual  products  was  $202,512,000.  The 
chief  industry  of  Newark  is  that  of  leather, 
over  so  firms  with  $5,500,000  capital,  produc- 
ing $12,000,000  annually.  Brewing  ranks  sec- 
ond, with  20  firms,  employing  $6,000,000 
capital,  and  about  $9,000,000  product;  jewelry 
third,  with  112  establishments,  capital  $4,- 
500,000,  product  $6,000,000;  machinery  fourdh, 
75  establishments,  capital  $4,000,000,  product 
$4,500,000.  Other  industries  employing  up- 
wards of  a  million  capital  and  producing  goods 
to  the  value  of  from  one  to  three  million  dollars 
annually  are :  Boots  and  shoes,  eothing,  hats, 
hardware,  trunks  and  valises,  watch  cases,  cor- 
sets, smelting  and  refiningf,  harness,  varnishes 
and  celluloid.  The  manufactore  of  celluloid  is 
distinctively  a  Newark  industry;  it  was  invented 
by    Newarkers,    and   the   manufacture   of   it   is 

Scculiar  to  this  city.  The  Oark  Thread  Works, 
lalbach's  Smeking  and  Refining  Company,  the 
Crescent  Watch  Case  Company,  and  several 
similar  industries  that  are  located  in  this  city 
would  of  themselves  give  a  standard  of  impor- 
tance simitar  to  such  places  as  Lowell,  Wal- 
tham,  and  Elgin. 

Transporlalion  and  Commerce. —  The  prin- 
cipal railroads  entering  the  city  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Lackawaima,  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
the  Erie,  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.  The 
large  number  of  local  trains  which  connect  with 
the  New  York  ferries  and  the  cities  on  the  Hud- 
son give  Newark  the  advantage  of  the  ocean 
steamer  traffic.  The  Passaic  Rfver  entering  the 
Newark  Bay  furnishes  the  city  a  most  important 
direct  water  route  to  the  ocean.  Electric  lines 
extend  to  all  the  nearby  cities  and  villages.  The 
reports  of  1901  show  that  for  that  year  the  steam 
railroads  had  carried  10.000.000  passengers  to 
and  from  Newark ;  the  number  of  cars  loaded 
with  freight  was  174,589  (tonnage,  3,671.780). 
The  tonnage  of  the  river  freight  was  1,447323- 
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Buildings    oikf    Municipal   ImprovemenU.—    per  year,  61,117.  rate  per  tiiousand,  £+85    per 
There     art     40,000     buildings     in     the     city,    cent    The  number  of  deaths  per  year,   4.923. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  govern-    rate  per  thousand,  18.50  per  cent, 
ment    builtfing,    the   couniy    court-house     I, cost  Hutory. —  Immediately    following    tlie    Eng- 

$1,750,000),  the  city  hall  ($1,500,000),  the  free  lish  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands,  in  1664, 
public  library  (?35o,OOo).  the  Prudential  a  pari  o£  the  Dutch  possessions  in  North  Amer- 
($3,000,000),  the  Mutual  Benefit  ($2,000,000),  ica.  being  practically  what  is  now  the  State  of 
and  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Several  of  New  Jersey,  was  granted  to  Lord  John  Berkeley 
the  banks,  insurance  companies  and  business  cor-  and  Sir  Georse  Carteret.  The  settlement  of 
porations  have  tine  buildings.  There  are  225  northeastern  New  Jersey  was  immediately  begun 
miles  of  broad  streets,  115  miles  of  which  are  under  a  liberal  form  of  government,  a  site  near 
paved.  There  are  155  miles  of  sewers,  87  miles  the  mouth  of  the  Passaic  River  proving  anrac- 
of  which  are  drain-tile  and  68  of  brick.  The  live  to  certain  Congregalionalists,  then  settled 
streets  are  lighted  by  a  private  corporation,  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  In  May.  1666,  the 
The  water  plant,  owned  by  the  city,  furnishes.  New  Englanders  removed  ■their  families,  Iheir 
by  gravity,  a  supply  of  50,000,000  gallons  per  beloved  pastor,  their  church  records,  and  corn- 
day.  There  are  275  miles  of  mains.  The  orig-  munion  service,  their  deacons,  and  their  house- 
inal  cost  of  the  water  plant  was  $10,000,000.  hold  goods*  to  the  site  of  the  future  city  ot 
There  are  16  public  parks,  chief  of  which  are  Newark.  By  1685,  Newark,  in  which  the  Con- 
Military  (the  old  training  ground).  East  Side,  gregationalists  had  settled,  was  a  compact  town 
West  Side,  Branch  Brool^  Weequahic,  Lincohi,  of  5°°  mhabilants.  The  system  of  local  govern- 
and  Washington.  m^nt  was  like  that  of  many  early  New  England 

Ckaritabie  Jni/»"tH(io«i.— There  are  nine  hos-  villages,  being  the  limitation  of  political  and  re- 
pitals,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  City  Hospi-  liR'ous  activity,  throuiih  the  agency  of  the  town 
tal,  the  Essex  County  Hospital  for  (he  Insane,  meeting,  to  those  who  professed  Congtegatir> 
Saint  Michael's,  Saint  James',  Saint  Barnabas',    alism. 

and  the  German  hospitals.     There  are  14  homes  The  strong  element  of  conservatism,  charac- 

and  four  orphanages.  The  House  of  the  Good  terislic  of  the  settlement  of  Newark,  remameJ 
Shepherd  is  a  home  and  a  reformatory.  The  unchanged  until  long  after  the  opening  of  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  have  a  home  for  the  "9th  century.  Religion  and  education  were 
aged  over  60  years  of  age  warmly  supported,  and  for  several  years  the  Col-. 

Churches  and  Societi'es.—  T'attt  are  170  lege  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University, 
churches,  representing  a  large  number  of  de-  was  located  at  Newark.  The  tidal  waters  of  the 
nominations.  174  lodges,  185  societies,  163  asso-  Passaic  River  gave  easy  access  to  New  York, 
Ciations    and  02  clubs  the  country-side  supplying  provisions  and  wood 

Educational— Thtk  are  46  public  schools,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Manhattan  Island.  Newark 
786  teachers,  and  38,125  pupils.  The  vahie  c^  J^s  also  engaged  m  a  coastwise  trade  To  a 
the  public  school  property  is  $3,632,000.  There  ^^  *"?«  y«""»  *!?S^ 'J ""^r^''^'?"'-^ ?'''''  '^"^ 
are  21  Roman  Catholic  parish^i.ools,  with  204  ^  °wns  '»  *^' .l'"^"?!''  of  road-bmlding  oyei 
teachers  and  9,820  pupils.  There  are  4P  private  **=  T'ftL'p*'  '1^^  m'^'^I  °^  '"^^^  separating 
schools,  including  colleges,  academies,   business     ^'Vh,^     1^"'  ^^'  "°V  "^w^^'i^"^  ,. 

coUcKel.  kindergartens,  and  elemcUacV  schools.  !",.*«  Revolutionan'  scruple  NewarJ  took 
The  free  public  library  contains  77,297  volumes,  f",?"'';^  P^""  .^  ^"'^  **  .■1""^, '^^^  her  in- 
which  cost  iQOtooa  Other  libraries  are  the  Pru-  '"l'"*'?"  PJ]?"'"'  "i?™"*  the  Port  Bill,  and 
dential   InsiSice  Company's  Uw   Library  and     "ff^*  *"  .^°'"*=  Parties  to  a  plan  of  onion  to 

t^'''^d..'^J'%li.rL'''^^<.^^':i    yfartnhfSSofN^e-wa^rr.'^temU^^orS;: 

Newark  is  its  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  member-  January ''177s.  the  royal  newspapers  ieVe  boy- 
ship  of  1,000  business  men  rotted  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Banks  and  Financet.—  Ti\m  are  16  banks;  in  (he  spring  of  that  year  some  of  the  irthab- 
seven  national,  four  trust  companies,  and  five  itams  declared  that  they  were  willinu  to  risk 
savuigs  banks.  Ihe  total  deposits  aggregate  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  American  liberty. 
$50,000,000,  and  the  tola  assets  $85,000,000.  The  "gentlemen  traders  of  this  town»  were  rec- 
There  ate  77  building  and  loan  associations  the  ommendcd  not  to  supply  provisions  to  C«iada 
assets  of  winch  are  $10^05,000.  There  are  four  and  other  loyal  portions  of  North  America.  In 
fire  msutance  companies,  assets  of  which  arc  March  1776,  the  Newark  committee  regulated 
$8.640,000 ;  two  Ufe  insurance  companies,  assets  the  price  of  West  India  products,  and  traders 
of  which  are  $i27floo,ooa  The  taxable  valua-  were  notified  that  defiance  of  regulation  would 
tion  IS  $163,303,000;  the  tax  rale,  2,1  on  a  two  cause  the  storekeeper  to  be  declared  an  enemy 
tlurds  basis.     The  annual  revenue  is  over  $10,-  to  his  country. 

000,000.    The  chief  items  of  expenses  for  main-  Newark  was  early  identified  with  the  efforts 

tenance   and   operation   are:     Schools,   $900,000;  made  to  secure  internal  i 


public  library,  $40,000;  police  department.  $425,-  fore  the  second  war  with  England.  Turnpikes 
000:  fire  deoartment,  $300,000;  public  health,  were  extended  in  every  direction,  bringing  the 
$75,000;  public  markets.  $20,000;  city  hospitals,  town  in  close  commtmication  with  the  nortfiwest- 
$65WO ;  city  homes,  $86,000 ;  outside  poor,  $40,-  ern  portion  of  the  Slate,  from  which  section 
000:  streets  and  highways,  $275,000;  publw  Newark  has  tar([ely  drawn  men  who  have  he- 
scavenger  work,  $7S,ooo;  Iightmg,  $215,000;  sew-  come  locally  prominent.  During  the  early  years 
ers  and  drains.  $61,000.  of  the  19th  century  the  first  bank  organised  in 
Vital  Slatisltcs.—  The  number  of  families  is  New  Jersey  (1804)  was  established  in  Newark. 
S4.6d';.  and  the  number  of  dwellings  30,397.  The  while  one  of  (he  chain  of  banks  having  the  word 
number  of  dwellings  occupied  by  owners,  ai.I  'state'  in  their  titles  (1812)  was  located  in  this 
per  cent  of  the  total.    The  number  of  births  city.    In  1824  the  city  was  declared  by  legisla- 
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tin  enactment  to  be  the  tennitial  of  the  Morris  diers  of  the  Ctvf!  War,  are  of  much  interest 
and  Esssex  Canal,  which  «as  soon  constructed.  There  are  15  churches,  a  high  school,  public  and 
■ltd  onited  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay  with  parish  elementary  schools,  and  a  public  library, 
those  of  the  upper  Delaware,  Dutinp  the  early  established  in  iSt!".  The  six  banks  have  a  com- 
30's  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  was  built  between  bined  capital  of  $690,000;  and  the  annual  amount 
Jersey  City  and  New  Brunswick,  which  with  of  business  transacted  is  $3,000,000.  The  gov- 
Camden  and  Amboy  connections  placed  Newari;  ernment  is  administered  imder  the  charters  in 
on  the  direct  route  between  New  York  and  accordance  with  the  Ohio  State  Municipal  Code. 
Philadelphia.  Following  the  construction  of  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  American  bom. 
these    lines,   now    a    part    of   the    Pennsylvania  Pop.   (T()io)   25.404. 

Railroad  system,  came  railroads  now  forming         „ i   o    ■._  ■  1  .    „        v^a 

wn.  of  thi  Lactam..™  .nj  tta  C.ntt.l  RuT-  ,     !!T       .     ??.•  'V'     -^'^    ,        ,    't't 

ISid  of  Naw  Jtrwy  system..  '»  ""  P?«  °'  ""  J"","=  !)««™    'l";"    '" 

Pop.    (.8.0)    «,ooS;    (.Sjo)    10.9S3;    (l8«,)  ''•'"•'    ";"'    ''Z'^j  £',kTXJ^!  X°Z 

38AM;    (tSOol   7i.9di;   (i37o>   io.s.o=;o:    (1880)  Scotia  on  the  north  and  South  Carolina  at  ttte 

ijCoflt  (.800)  181.8.10!  (1000)  J.i6.o7o;(ioio)  »?"*■    The  tjp.cal  depos.ts  are  near  Newark, 

£.l6t:    Comult:  Cttv  records;  Atkinson. 'The  ?*■  f  ■  "I'.""  <>«  """«  '•  '*«■>.  ^he  depoalj 

history  of  Newark,  N.   t.' ;   'Record,  of  tke  "' ""  """  ""  conglomeratcB ;  hreec.asi  thick 

Town  of  Newark.  .666-1816..  ^^'1  Mndstones.  which  must  have  originated  m 

James  M    Rbillt  crystal!. ne  waste,  as  is  ev.dent  from  the  com- 

Secretary  Newark  Board  of  Tri^e.  paratively  large  amount  of  mica  and  the  feld- 

„. ...,.?      .,.  .11,  ,-       ,_  spaths;  and  basalt,  wh.ch  accompan.es  the  sedt 

Ntw«k.  N.  y.  village,  .n  Wayne  County;  „';'^„,^^  ,„^,^,  ^„^  ^^„„  j„  ^^„  ,„d  sheets. 

00   the   Erie   Canal     and  on   the   West   S^   the  ^^^^^  (^^^  ^^^^  ^j„,j„j  volcanic  character  of  theii 

Northern   C.    and   the   New   York   C  &  H.   R  j^i^^don   jj   n^dc   certain.     Some   few   fossil* 

R.R>;  about  176  itnlcs  west  by  north  of  occur  in  the  series,  scarcely  any  of  marine  types. 
AlbMV.  uid  30  m^es  CMt  by  south  of  Roches-      j^^^^     ^^^     foot-print.  V^po"<i«ratmE.    tSe 

ter.     It    was    wttled    m    1820    by    people    from  Commercial  value  of  the  deposits  of  the  Sewark 

Rensselaer   County   .n   .he   eastern   part   of   the  ^^^-^^  ;,  ;„  j^e  brown  san<istone  building  stone 

State,    It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1825.  ^f  ^^^  j  ^^^  Connecticut,  and  the  coal 

It  IS  m  a  fert.le  a«ncultural  regim,.  but  the  vil-        j        f  North  Urol ina  and  Virginia. 
Uge   has  considerable  manufacturmg  interests. 

In  the  linwmre  works  there  are  150  employees;  Neirtiern,  nflTitrn  (formerly  New  Be«NE), 
in  the  paper  box  factories,  150;  the  glass  fac-  N.  C,  city,  county-seat  of  Craven  County,  port 
tory,  50;  the  canning  and  proser\-ing  factory,  of  entiy  of  the  Pamlico  district;  at  the  conflu- 
ago ;  and  in  other  eatahlishments  fully  200  mort  ence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  and  on  the 
employees.  Newark  has  a  large  trade  in  farm  Atlantic  C.  L.,  the  Atlantic  ft  N,  C,  anfl  the 
and  dairy  products,  f mit.  and  its  maaafactured  Pamlico,  O.  &  W.  R.R.'s :  about  100  miles  in 
articles.  Its  educational  institutions  are  the  direct  line  soiMheast  of  Raleigh.  It  has  tegular 
Union  Free  School  ami  Academy,  the  public  ele-  steamer  connection  with  New  Yotk  and  other 
mentary  scliods,  and  the  free  public  library.  Atlantic  ports.  It  was  settled  In  1710  by  a  eom- 
Therc  are  10  churches,  and  a  number  of  chuieh  pany  of  Swiss  and  Germans  under  Baron  De 
and  literary  charitable  and  educational  societies,  Graffenreid.  The  place  was  named  'New  Bem^ 
The  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  after  Berne  in  Switzerland.  It  was  incorporated 
Women  is  located  here.  The  three  banks  have  a  as  a  city  in  1723.  It  soon  became  an  important 
combined  capiat  of  $i?5,aooL  The  government,  sonfhem  seaport,  on  account  of  Its  harbor.  It 
according  to  the  "Village  Law  of  the  Starte.*  is  was  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  North  Caro- 
vested  in  a  president  and  trustees,— eight  tnis-  ijna  for  several  years.  H  was  one  of  the 
tecs  — two  d£  whom  are  elected  each  year.  The  strongly  fortified  porta  of  the  Confederacy, 
population  consists  of  nearly  all  native  bom  (s^^  Newbern,  OpERAtioNS  at,  in  the  Civn. 
Americans,  over  one  half  of  whom  are  of  Dutch,  Wab.)  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are 
German,  ajld  Irish  descent.  Pop.  (1890)  3^98;  lumber  and  planing  mills,  grist  mills,  shingle 
(1900)  4.S?8;  (i«iO)  6,23?.  factories,  fertilizing  works,  ice  factoiy,  knitting 
,  Newark,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat  of  T,ieking  mill,  pickle  works,  turpentine  distillery,  ship- 
Cbunty:  at  the  junction  of  three  branches  of  the  yard,  carriage  faetff^,  lime  kiln,  canning  factory, 
Lidting  Biver  and  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  and  the  Atlantic  &  North  Carolina  railroad- 
Baltimore  ft  O.,  a»d  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.'s;  shops,  in  all  having  2,500  employees.  There  is 
about  30  miles  east  by  north  of  Columbus,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  cotton,  turpentine. 
within  14  mites  of  IK.  centre  'f  the  State.  It  vegetables,  and  fisti.  The  prominent  buildings 
was  settled  in  i8oa  by  ■  colony  from  the  eastern  are.  a  government  building  (court-house,  cus- 
part  of  the  United  Sratei.  Nearby  are  two  large  tom-house  and  postoffice),  the' county  court- 
mounds  which  belong  to  the  works  of  the  house,  jail,  County  Home,  and  ihe  opera  house. 
•Mound  Boilders."  It  is  in  ai  agricultural  re-  The  educational  institutions  are  the  public 
gion,  and  in  the  ricinity  at*  valuable  deposits  of  schools,  separate  for  white  and  colored.  There 
undstone.  extensive  coal-Selds  and  natural  ^s.  are  10  church  edifices  and  others  in  contempla- 
The  chief  manufactures  are  gta.isware,  chemical  tion.  The  three  banks  have  a  combined  eaj)ital 
kistrtmients.  carriages,  hardwool,  bottles,  elec-  of  $152,000.  The  government  is  vested  m  a 
trie  cars,  locomotives,  machine  -shop  products,  mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  and  a  council  of  li 
tope,  foundry  products  flour  and  lumber  prod-  members.  The  electric-light  plant  and  the  water- 
nets.  There  are  (1903)  21  manufacturing  estab-  works  arc  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
lishments  in  which  there  are  7,460  employees.  About  05  per  cent  of  the  mhabitants  are  native 
The  streets  are  well  paved  and  well  Went.  The  bom  Americans.  Pop.  (rSgo)  7,843;  (1900) 
Stale  Eticampment  Ground,  and  the  Auditorium,  g.ogo;  (igio)  gj}6r.  C.  L-  Stevens, 
■  fine  theatre  erected  as  a  memorial  10  dead  sol-                               Editor  'New  Berne  loumal* 
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Newbern,  Operations  at,  in  the  Gvil  airy  brigade  was  tent  br  the  upMr  Trent  road; 
War.  Roanoke  Island  (q.v.),  N.  C,  was  cap-  and  Gen.  Pcttigrew,  with  five  North  Carolink 
tured  by  Gen.  Bumside  8  Feb.  186^^  and  an  6  regiments  and  15  gtms,  was  ordered  to  ap- 
March  he  embarked  his  troops  for  an  expedi-  proach  the  city  neat  Barrington's  Ferry,  nortfa 
tion  against  Newbern,  a  point  of  much  mili'  of  the  Neuse,  to  attack  two  small  gunboats  in 
tary  importance,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neuse  the  river,  and  capture  Fort  Anderson,  an  earth- 
and  Trent  rivers,  near  the  bead  of  an  extensive  work  on  the  river,  opposite  the  city,  garrisoned 
and  navigable  arm  of  the  sea,  and  connected  by  900  men  of  the  92d  New  YotIl  At  Deep 
by  railroad  with  Beaufort  Harbor  at  Moore-  Gully,  a  few  miles  out  of  Newbern,  Daniel  at- 
head  City.  By  night  of  the  nth  the  entire  tacked  five  companies  of  the  asth  Massachusetts, 
naval  and  land  command  was  oS  the  mouth  of  supported  by  two  guns,  and  drove  them  in,  but 
Slocuni's  Creek,  south  of  the  Neuse,  and  advanced  no  farther,  as  Pettigrew  had  failed. 
about  IS  miles  below  Newbern.  The  approaches  That  officer,  at  daylight  of  the  i^tb,  appeared 
to  the  city  had  been  obstructed  by  sunken  ves-  in  front  of  Fort  Anderson  and  demanded  its 
sels  and  a  double  row  of  piles  in  the  river,  surrender,  which  was  refused,  and  Pettigrew 
Four  miles  below  the  city,  on  the  southern  side  opened  fire  from  all  his  guns,  and  engaged  the 
of  the  river,  and  opposite  the  obstruction  in  gunboats  Hetzel  and  Hunchback,  which  had 
the  stream,  was  Fort  Thompson,  mounting  13  been  towed  into  position.  The  fire  of  the  gun- 
heavy  guns.  From  the  fort  inland  was  a  line  of  boats,  with  that  of  five  (funs  of  a  battery  of 
rifle-pits  and  redoubts  extending  about  two  rifled  guns  from  the  other  side  of  the  Neuse. 
miles  to  and  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  North  caused  Pettigrew  to  withdraw  and  cover  the 
Carolina  Railroad,  and  terminating  on  almost  movement  of  the  8sth  New  York  to  reinforce 
impassable  ground.  In  the  fort  and  on  this  line  the  pad.  The  casualties  on  either  side  were  in- 
were  41    heavy  guns   and    19  field-pieces.     The  significant. 

position  was  held  by  seven  North  Carolina  reg-  On  ao  January  1864,  Gen.  Lee  ordered  Gen. 
iments,  a  battalion  of  militia,  and  three  bat-  Pickett,  then  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  to  cs^iture 
teries  of  artillery,  numbering  m  all  some  S.ooo  Newbern  if  upon  examination  he  found  it  prac- 
men,  under  command  of  Goi,  L.  O'B.  Branch,  ticable,  and  authorized  him  to  use  four 
Burnside's  troops,  13  regiments  of  infantry,  brigades  of  his  comniand  for  the  purpose,  in 
about  9,000  men,  and  8  guns,  were  landed  by  addition  to  which  he  promised  to  assist  him 
noon  of  the  13th,  and  after  a  hard  march  in  with  Hoke's  brigade  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
rain  and  deep  mud  bivouacked  near  the  Con-  Virginia.  He  gave  detailed  instructions  for  the 
federate  position,  the  naval  vessels,  under  Com-  movement,  and  all  the  Confederate  forces  in. 
modore  Rowan,  moving  up  the  river  abreast  of  eastern  North  Carolina  were  to  co-operate  and 
the  infantry,  and  shelling  the  road  and  woods  retake  Newbern,  Plymouth,  Washington,  and 
in  advance.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  other  coast  towns.  On  the  morning  of  30  Tan~ 
the  attack  was  made.  Gen.  J.  G.  Foster,  with  uary  the  movement  began  from  Kinston  in  three 
the  loth  Connecticut  and  the  33d,  24tl:^  and  columns;  Gen.  Barton,  with  his  own  brigade, 
28th  Massachusetts,  moved  up  a  countiy  road  Kenqier's,  part  of  Ransom's,  14  guns,  and  600 
on  the  right ;  Gen.  J.  L.  Reno  on  the  left,  with  cavalry,  was  .directed  to  cross  the  Trent,  take 
the  2ist  Massachusetts,  9th  New  Jersey,  5i5t  the  works  in  front  of  Newbern  in  reverse,  and 
New  York,  and  51st  Pennsylvania,  moved  cut  off  communication  with  the  place.  Col. 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad;  while  Gen,  J.  G.  X>atring  was  sent  north  of  the  Neuse  with  a 
Parke,  with  the  4th  and  5lh  Rhode  Island  and  cavalry  force,  two  infantry  regiments,  and  three 
irth  Connecticut,  moved  in  the  centre,  on  a  guns,  to  attadc  Fort  Anderson.  CoLJ.  T.Wood, 
country  road,  as  a  reserve.  Foster  began  the  with  pidced  crews  in  boats,  was  to  descend  the 
battle  about  8  a.v.  by  an  attack  on  Fort  Neuse,  seize  the  Union  gunboats,  and  co-oper- 
Thompson  and  the  line  near  it.  maintained  the  ate  with  Dearing  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Ander- 
brunt  of  the  contest  for  some  time,  and  was  son.  Gen.  Pickett,  with  Hoke's  brigade,  three 
reinforced  by  Parke.  Meanwhile  Reno  had  regiments  of  Corse's,  two  of  Clingman  s,  and 
gained  ground  on  the  left,  the  entire  division  10  guns,  was  to  advance  by  the  Dover  road. 
now  became  engaged,  and  the  Confederates,  af-  Newbern  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  warn 
ter  a  resistance  of  four  hours,  broke  and  re-  held  by  z,ODO  men,  under  Gen.  I.  N.  Painter, 
treated  to  Newbern,  burning  behind  them  the  and  three  gunboats  were  ststioned  in  the  Neuse 
railroad  and  turnpike  bridges  over  Trent  and  Trent  rivers.  An  outpost  of  300  men  of 
River.  Burnside  followed,  crossed  the  Trent  the  i32d  New  York  was  at  Bachelor's  Credc, 
in  boats.  Branch  retreating,  and  in  the  after*  eight  miles  above  Newbern.  Gen.  Hoke,  ad- 
noon  the  Union  troops  occupied  the  city,  cap-  vancing'by  the  Dover  road,  on  i  February,  at 
turing  many  heavy  guns  and  other  material.  Bachelor's  Creek  encountered  the  Union  out- 
The  Union  loss  was  90  killed,  and  3S0  wounded,  post,  which  was  driven  in  after  a  severe  Fed- 
The  Confederate  loss  was  64  killed,  lOI  eral  loss,  and  Pickett  with  his  column  crossed 
wounded,  and  413  captured  or  missing.  the  creek  and  advanced  toward  Newbern.     The 

Confederate   Efforts   to   Recapture  Newbern.  batteries  opened  upon  him;  he  made  no  attack. 

— The  fall  of  Newbern  was  a  serious  blow  to  but  awaited  the  result  of  the  oo-operattng  move- 

the    Confederates,    but    the    necessities    of    the  ments.     Col.  Wood,  with  10  rowboafs,  carrying 

army  in  Virginia  forbade  attempt  to  regain  it  picked  crews  of  15  men  each,  armed  with  rifles 

untd  after  the  close  of  the  campaigns  of  1862,  and  cutlasses,  left  Kinston  at  noon  of  31  Jan- 

when  troops  were  sent  to  North  Carolina,  and  uary,  dropped  down  the  rirer,  and  at  4  a.k. 

13  March  1863,  Gen.  D.  H,  Hill,  who  had  been  of  i  February  arrived  near  the  town;  but,  ow- 

assigned  to  the  comniand  in  the  State,  organized  ing  to  a  fog,  he  could  not  locate  the  poaition 

an  expedition  for  its  recapture.     Gen.  Daniel's  of  the  gunboats.     He  finally  located  the  Un- 

brigade  moved  from  Kinston  toward  Newbern  derwriter,    moored    close    in    shore,    near    the 

by  the  lower  Trent  road;  Gen.  Robertson's  cav-  wharf,  and  not  more  than  100  yardi  from  tibree 
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batteries ;  and  at  night  he  boarded  her,  killing  It  has  a  tine  court-house  and  city-hall,  and  is  the 

her  c<Hnmander  and  some  of  the  crew,  and  cap'  seat  of  Newberry  College,  a  coeducational  inslt- 

tnrinp  a  third  of   the   remainder  in   a   hand-to-  tution  founded  in  1858  under  the  auspices  of  the 

hand   conflict.     The  fires   under   the   boilers  of  Lutheran  Church.     The  city  owns  and  operates 

the  vessel  were  very  low,  and  in  attempting  to  the    electric-light    plant    and    the    waterworks, 

tow   her   out   Wood   was    subjected   to   fire   of  Pop.   (1910)  S1O28. 

artilleiy  and  infantry  from  the  forts  on  shore.  Newbery,  nfl'bir-i,  John,  English  pub- 
and  therefore  he  set  her  on  fire.  Pickett  lisher  and  teokseiler:  b.  Waltham  Saint  Law- 
waited  for  Barton  s  movement,  which  failed,  and  fence,  Berkshire,  1713;  d  London  22  Dec  1767. 
after  a  feeble  demonstration  he  gave  up  the  Going  to  London  he  began,  in  174S,  in  Saint 
enterprise  and  withdrew  to  Kinslon  after  a  p^^y^  Churchyard,  the  publishing  and  selling  of 
toss  of  45  jnlled  and  wounded  The  Union  loss  books.  He  also  published  'The  Universal 
*"^^  J^"'!***'  ™""f"ied,  and  missing.  Chronicle  and  Weekly  Gaiette,>  in  which  John- 

The  third  attemot  on  Newbem  was  made  by  son's     qdlers>     appeared,     and     'The     Public 

Gen   Hoke,  who,  after  his  capture  of  Plymouth,  Ledger,'   in  which  Goldsmith's  'Citizen  of  the 

N.  C.  {q  V  ),  20  April  1864,  moved  agpinst  the  World'  was  printed.    Newbery  made  a  specialty 

place  and  demanded  .ts  surr^der,  and  on  he-  ^f  books  for  children,  and  published  the^uve- 

mg  refused  began  a  siege.     Hoke  was  recalled  „««   Library,>    a   choice   collection   of   volumes. 

to  Kinston,  5  May.  and  ordered  to  Petersburg,  a„,o„g     ^^j^h     were      'Goody     Two     Shoes,* 

VVIIl     HxUT     V^^VT     fin   ThJ r«,.^'  'Tommy  Trip  and  His  Dog  Growler,'  — •  -"— 

XVIIL,  XXXIII     XXXVI.,  and  The  Century  surviving    favorites.    His    intimate    a 

Company s    'Battles  and  Leaders   of  the   Civil  ^^^^^   fa„,ous   authors,    the  merits  of 

War,     Vol.  i.                               E.  A.  Carman.  work,  and   the   reputation   which  he   left   for   3 

Newberrr,  nu'ber-i,  John  Strong,  Araerj-  "P'"t  ^^  life  of  benevolence  combine  to  perpef- 

can  geologist:  b,  Windsor,  Conn.,  32  Dec.  1823;  uate  an  mterest  in  Newbery's  memory, 

d.  New  Haven  7  Dec.  i8(U.    His  early  life  was  Newliolt,  Henry  John,  English  author:  b. 

essed  chiefly  in  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  and  Bilston,    Staffordshire,    6    June    1862.     He    was 

was  graduated  at  the  Western  Reserve  Col-  educated  at  Gifton  and  Oxford  and  was  called 

lese  in  18^  and  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  School  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1887.    After  prac- 

in  1848.     Prom  1851  to  1855  he  practised  medi-  tising  his  profession  till  i8gg  he  established  the 

cine  in  Qeveland.     He  was  assistant  surgeon  and  next  year  the  London  'Monthly  Review,'  which 

geologist  to  the  government  expedition  that  ex-  he  has  since  edited.    He  has  published  'Taken 

riored  ihe  country  between   San  Francisco  and  from  the  Enemy,'   a   novel   C1892)  ;   'Mordred,' 

the    Columbia    River;   also   accompanied   Lieut,  a  tragedy  (1895);  'Admirals  All'   (1897),  verse; 

Ives  in  his  exploration  of  the  Colorado  Rivet,  'The  Island  Race'   (1897)  ;  'Stories  from  Frois- 

and  the  expedition  uader  Captain  Macomb  in  its  sart'     (18^9);     <Froissart    in    Britain'     (1900); 

exploration  from  the  Santa  Fc  to  the  junction  of  'The  Sailing  of  the  Long-Ships'   (1903). 

the  Grand  and  Green  rivers.    His  reports  upon  Newbolt,  William  Charles  Edmund,  Eng- 

tiae  Bcientific  result*  of  these  expeditions  brought  lish  Anglican  clergyman  and  author :  b.  Somer- 

him  great  credit  in  the  scientific  world.    At  the  ton,  Somerset,  14  Aug.  1844,     He  was  educated 

beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  attached  at  Oxford,  was  vicar  of  Dymock  1870-7,  and 

to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  later  secretary  of  Malvern  Link  1877-88.    He  was  principal  of 

of  its  Western  department.     He  was  afterward  the  Theological   School,   Ely,   1887-90  and   is  a 

connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  canon  and    cliancellor   of  St.    Paul's   Cathedral. 

with    the    Columbian    University,     Washington,  Among   his   published   works   are    'Counsels   of 

and  in  1865  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  Faith  and  Practice'   (1883)  ;  'The  Prayer  Book: 

and    palaiontology    at    the    Columbia    Colle([e  its  Voice  and  Teaching'   (1889)  ;  'The  Dial  of 

School  of  Minu,  which  post  he  retained  till  his  Prayer'  (1901);  'Apostles  of  the  Lord'  (1901}. 

death.     Besides  many  special   reports  and  parts  Ne^rtwn,   a   sect   of   Antinomians,   which 

of   generid  reports    his   writings  jnclude:    'The  ^^^e  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of 

fojck  Oils  of  Oluo'    (I8S9)  ;  "CaUlogue  of    he  ,he   ,8th  century.    Its  founder  was  a  German 

Plants  of  Ohio'  (iMo) ;  'Iron  Rwources  of  the  inin,i,„nt,  named  Mathias  Bawmann  (who  died 

United    States'     (1874)  ;     <The     Strutture    and  ,7^).     They  held  the  doctrine  of  the  deification 

"^^  M    ^■"i"^**'?*,    f/|«)'    'Palaoioic  of  humanity  by  regeneration.    They  denied. that 

■f  North  America'    (1889) ;  'Later  Ex-  the  Bible  was  necessary  for  the  illumination  of 
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tmct   Floras'     C189B);    etc.     He   was   especially  Christians,  and  scoffed  at  the  sacraments.     They 

conversant  with  the  paleontology  of  the  Carbo-  ^vmcd  that  their  regeneration  or  newbirth  was 

niferous  Era  in  America,  and  particularly  with  brought  about  by  dreams,  apparitions  and  super- 

extmctfehes;   and  as   a  teacher  he   had  grwt  „^^^^^  inspiration,  and  was  like  the  new  name 

popularity  and  mfluence.    He  was  aniong   the  ^^tten  on  the  white  stone  and  known  only  to 

Mrly    members   of   the    National    Academy    of  him  that  receiveth  it  (Rev     "       ' 


Newburgh,  nu'birg,  N.  Y.,  city  in  Orange 

Newberry,    S.     C,    town,    counts-seat    of  County;  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 

Newberry  Cxjunty;  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  on  the  Erie  and  the  West  Shore  R.  R's;  58 

and  the  Southern  R.R.'s ;  about  40  miles  north-  miles  north  of  New  York.     The  first  settlement 

west  of  CoUmbia.    It  is  in  a  region  in  which  was  made  by  emigrants  from  the  Rhenish  Palat- 

the   cultivation    of    cotton   is   one   of   the   chief  inate,  in  the  winter  of  1708-9.     They  called  the 

industries.     It     has     manufaeturing      establish-  place.  "Palatine  Parish  by  Quassaic*     The  Ger- 

ments   for  cotton  seed- oil,  cotton  goods,   prepar-  mans   were    soon    followed    by    emigrants    from 

ing  ootton  for  shipment,  coffins,   fertilisers,  and  Great    Britain,    and    in    1750    the    English   and 

lumber    products.    It    has    considerable    trade,  Scotch    were    there    in    nimibers    sumdent    to 

chiefly  in  cotton  products,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  change  the  name  to  'Parish  of  Newburgh*  in 
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memory  of  NewbiiTgh,  in  Aberdeen  County, 
Scotland.  Before  the  Revolution  the  farmers 
from  the  river  brought  their  produce  here  to  be 
sent  to  market.  I'he  liimber  trade  was  most  im- 
portant; ships  were  built  for  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  London ;  and  at  one  time  whaling 
was  an  industry  of  Newburgh.  The  city  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  Rev- 
olution. It  was  Washington's  head(|uarters 
from  March  1782  until  18  Aug,  1783.  The 
*Hasbrouck  House,"  which  Wasliin^ton  occu- 
pied in  Newburgh,  was  purchased  m  1849  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
museum  for  Revolulioiiary  and  Colonial  relics. 
It  is  in  charge  oi  a  board  of  trustees  who  have 
had  it  restored  as  when  Washington  occupied  it. 
Whiie  in  Newburgh,  Washington  received  the 
letter  (see  Nicola,  Lewis)  asking  him  to  he- 
come  king:  here  the  army  was  disbanded,  and 
from  here  the  Newburgh  Addresses  (q.v.)  were 
issued.  Ic  1800  Newburgh  was  incorporated  as 
a  village,  the  third  in  the  State.  After  its  inc-^r- 
poration  (he  enterprising  inhabitants  built  turn- 
pikes to  the  farming  sections  nest  of  ihe  village, 
and  in  this  way  secured  the  trade  of  the  farmers 
in  the  vicinhy.  Until  1830  sailing  vessels  plied 
regularly  between  New  York  and  Newburgh,  but 
after  thai  date  steamboats  were  used.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  Canal  diverted  considerable  trade 
from  the  village.  The  first  general  rowing  re- 
gatta on  the  Hudson  .River  was  held  here  in 
1837.  Olhers  followed  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842. 
The  country  around  has  many  places  of  histor- 
ical interest  (See  New  York.)  It  was  granted 
a  city  charter  in  1865. 

The  city,  viewed  from  the  Hudson  River, 
presents  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  terraced 
slopes,  bread,  clean  streets,  many  trees,  and 
beautiful  building?!.  It  is  about  310  feet  above 
the  river,  or  Newburgh  Bay,  as  the  river  expan- 
sion here  is  called.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  re- 
gion, the  commercial  centre  of  an  extensive  sec- 
tion and  of  a  number  of  large  in<histries.  The 
chief  manufactures  arc  machine-shop  products, 

iilaster,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  felt  hats,  silk, 
eatherette,  powder,  paper,  carpets,  flour,  lumber, 
foundry  products,  dairy  products,  overalls,  and 
cigars.  It  has  ship-yards,  extensive  coai,  brick, 
and  lumber  yards.  Large  quantities  of  coal 
from  Pennsylvania  are  brought  here  to  be 
loaded  in  coaitting  vess^S  and  barges.  There 
are  over  4,000  employees  in  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments. On  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  "Headquarters"  is  the 
*Tower  of  Victory,"  made  of  stone,  S3  f«et  high, 
with  four  archways  leading  into  an  atrium,  and 
stairways  leading  into  a  belvedere.  It  contains  a 
bronze  statue  of  Washington,  copied  by  O 'Don- 
ovan from  Houdon's  model.  Other  statues  rep- 
resent the  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
A  tablet  bears  an  inscription  telling  that  the 
monument  was  erected  by  the  authority  of  the 


:  marks  the  gravt 
of  Uzal  Knapp,  the  !a«  survivor  of  Washing- 
ton's Life  Guard;  died  in  1856.  Newburgh  has 
the  first  free  public  library  in  the  Slate,  a  hos- 
pital, orphanage,  and  Home  for  the  Friendless. 
Its  educational  institutioufl  are  five  large  public 
schools,  two  large  parish  schools  (R,  C),  a  free 
academy.  Saint  Patrick's  Academy,  and  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  Academy.    There  are  25  churches. 


one  of  them  for  colored'  people.  The  three 
banks  and  one  trust  company  have  a  combined 
capital  of  $1,370,000;  the  annual  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  about  $3jxxi^ooa  The  revised  charter  of 
J898  provides  for  a  mayor  and  council.  The 
mayor  holds. office  two  years:  the  council  has  13 
membera.  Hie  board  of  education,  almshouse 
commissioners,  and  water  commissioners  are 
chosen  by  popular  vote;  the  dty^  clerk  is  elected 
by  the  councii,  and  other  admini strati ve  officials 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  council.  The  dty  owns  and  operates 
the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  23,087;  (iptw)  24,- 
5143;  (igro)  27,805.  Consult:  InaersoU,  'Handy 
Guide  to  HudsonRiver* ;  Nutt,  'Newburgh:  Her 
Institutions,  Industries,  and  Leadina  Citizens' 
tlBoi) ;  Ruttenber,  'Town  of  Newburgh' ; 
Powell,  'Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle  States.' 
Frebeeick  W.  Wilson, 
Editur  *-NetiibuTgk  Daily  Ntu-s* 

Newburgh  Addretwes,  in  American  history, 
a  term  applied  to  two  anonymous  letters,  appear- 
ing in  1783,  afler  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
They  were  writteij  o^n  behalf  of  rt«  AflSCTJcan 
soldiers  whose  pay  had  been  withheld.  It  was 
afterward  made  known  that  General  John  Arn»- 
Strong  was  the  author  of  the  letters. 

Newburgh  Sedhfon,  in  American  histor^r; 
while  Gen.  Washington  had  his  headquarters  in 
Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  December  1783,  great 
dissatisfaction  manifested  itself  among  his 
officers,  and  they  addressed  a  memorial  or 
■round  robin"  to  Congress,  demuiding  their 
back  pay.  and  security  for  fnture  services.    Con* 

f;ress  relused  to  grant  the  demands,  and  in  the 
ollowing  March  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
augurate a  revcjt.  The  matter  became  10  seri* 
ous  that  Washington  appeared  before  a  meeting 
of  the  malcontents  and  delivered  such  a  patriotic 
address  that  the  spirit  of  insiAordination  imme- 
diatety  disBiq>eared. 

Newburypor^  nu"bOr-l-p6rt',  Mass.,  city 
and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Essex  Cotmty, 
on  the  Merrimac  River,  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  35  miles  northeast  of  Boston  and  on  the 
Boston  S  Maine  railroad.  It  extends  for  about 
three  miles  along  the  hank  of  the  river,  but  the 
streets  leading  bark  from  the  river  are  short; 
High  Street,  the  principal  residence  street,  lies 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  State  Street,  the 
chief  business  street,  is  perpendicular  to  it.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  city  the  rfver  is  crossed  by 
a  chain  bndge  ^built  1792),  the  first  suspension 
bridge  in  America.  Among  the  notable  build- 
ings are  the  Putnam  High  School,  the  Anna 
Jacques  Hospital,  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  Memorial 
Building,  the  Old  South  Church,  which  contains 
the  remains  of  George  Whilfield,  and  Ihe  pnblic 
library,  formerly  the  old  Tracy  mansion,  where 
Washington  and  Lafayette  were  entertained ;  the 
library  contains  about  40,000  volumes.  The 
house  in  which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  bom 
is  also  in  the  city.  In  the  days  of  wooden  sail- 
ing vessels,  the  chief  industry  of  Newburypolt 
was  shipbuilding,  and  many  of  th«  most  famous 
clipper  ships  were  built  there;  some  Small  ves- 
sels are  still  built  The  harbor  is  good,  but  ac* 
cess  to  it  difficult  on  account  of  the  shifting  saitd 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  there  is  a  consiil- 
erable  trade  in  coal  brought  to  the  city  by  coast- 
ing schooners.  The  more  important  industries 
now  include  boot  and  shoe  factories,  cotton  £ae- 
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tones,  hat  shops,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  silver 
iactory.  The  mayor,  city  council  and  board  of 
;ildennen  are  eieclcd  annually.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  waterworks,  which  were  boujfht 
from  a  private  company  after  considerable  liti- 
gation. Newburyport  was  settled  about  1635, 
sevxrated  from  the  town  of  Newbnty  in  1764, 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1851.  It  sent  a  large 
ttnota  of  troops  to  the  Civil  War,  and  many  of 
its  citizens,  who  were  sea-captains,  received 
moiMy  froBi  the  Alabama  claims.  Pop.  (igio) 
14>9«). 

I1ewc«fit)e,  HaiEuet,  Duchess  of.  See 
Cavendish,  Margaret. 

Xewcastle,  Thotnas  Pelbam  HollN,  ist 
Duke  OF,  English  prime  minister:  b.  England, 
P693;  d.  August  17TO.  He  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  1ST  Lord  Pelhara  and  as  one  of  the  largest 
land-owBcrs  in  England  his  influence,  which  he 
used  freely  in  the  service  of  the  king,  won  favor 
at  court  and  he  was  made  Duke  of  Newcastle 
in  1714.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in 
1724,  under  Walpole,  and  though  not  a  man  of 
brilliant  ability  held  this  post  until  he  became 
prime  minister  in  1754.  He  retired  in  1756,  but 
was  recalled  in  1757  and  formed  the  ministry  so 
notable  because  of  the  brilliancy  of  Pitt.  He 
again  resigned  in  1^2.  and  afterward  lived  a 
retired  life  with  the  exception  of  holding  for  a 
few  months  in  1765  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 


Ihwcartle,  Del.,  city  in  New  Castle  County; 
on  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  Phila- 
delphia, B.  &  W.,  and  the  Philadelphia  & 
R.  R.R.'s;  about  seven  miles  south  of  Wilming- 
ton. It  was  settled,  in  1640,  by  Swedes.  Later 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch  and  then  by  the 
English.  In  1875  it  was  incarporatod.  Newcas- 
tle was  the  iJace  where,  in  168.2,  William  Penn 
landed  in  America.  It  is  in  an  agricnltural  re- 
gion where  much  attentian  is  given  to  fnut 
orchards  and  market  gardens.  Its  good  harbor, 
regular  steamer  connection  with  large  cities,  and 
railroad  facilities  make  it  an  excellent  shipping 
point  for  farm  products,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
Considerable  fish,  especially  shad,  are  caught 
in  the  nearby  waters,  Its  ciiiei  siaoufactures 
are  hvat,  brick,  canned  goods,  woolen  and 
cotton  gixHls,  iron  products,  and  men's  under- 
clothing. Newcastle  has  a  library  founded  in 
1S12,  several  buildings  dating  back  to  Colonial 
times,  and  a.  number  of  fine  modern  bouses. 
Pop.  (tswo)  iiS*- 

Hewcastle,  Ind,,  town,  county-seat  ot  Henry 
County:  on  the  Blue  River,  and  on  the  Pitts- 
burg, C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  the  Oeveland,  C,  C. 
&  St.  L.,  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  W.  H.R.'s;  about 
40  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  in  a 
fertile  agricultural  and  also  3,  manufacturing  re- 
gion. The  chief  manufactures  are  agricultural 
tmpkiHCitts,  flour,  paper  boxes,  iron  and  steel 
prodncta,  bridge  works,  pianos,  bnui  furniture. 
carriagCE,  brick,  and  furniture.  It  has  natural 
K*t,  good  wBier-power.  and  excellent  transpor- 
ntiOR  facilities.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  street-lighting  plant  and  the  waterworks. 
Pop.  (1910)  0.446- 


HewvasUe,  Pa.,  city  and  county-seat  of  Law- 
rence County;  situated  about  SO  miles  north  ot 
Pitt^urg,  at  the  cotliience  of  the  Shenango,  the 
Neshannock,  and  the  Mahoning  rivers,  which 
there  form  the  Beaver  Kiver,  and  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Baltimore  &0.,  the  Erie,  the  PitW- 
burg  &  L.  E.,  and  the  BuiTalo  &  Pittsburg 
B.S.'s.  Branch  roads  also  run  into  the  city, 
the  Erie  &  Ashtabula  there  splitting  into  the 
Youngstown  &  A.,  the  Erie  &  Pittsburg  and 
the  Western  N.  Y.  and  P.,  which  lattei  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania.  The  cit^ 
covers  an  area  of  4,773  acres  and,  situated  as  it  is 
in  one  di  the  richest  and  most  charming  valleys 
in  the  world,  and  having  unequalled  advantages 
of  water  power  and  railway  facilities,  it  offers 
exceptional  <^)poTtunities  to  the  ever  increasing 

Indttslries. — Aside  from  being  the  commercial 
centre  for  a  productive  agricultural  region,  the 
city  is  in  the  heart  of  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
limestone,  coal,  and  day,  and  is  noted  for  its  great 
variety  of  industries.  The  largest  blast  furnace, 
two  of  the  largest  tin  plate  mills,  the  largest  ce> 
meat  works  in  the  world,  are  located  there,  while 
according  to  population  the  city  has  relatively  the 
largest  freight  tonnage  in  the  Un'ted  States,  in 
190^  reaching  the  total  of  15,000,000  tons.  Tlie 
United  States  census  of  190a  gives  the  following 
figures  for  the  manufactures:  number  of  eitab^ 
lishments.2i6;  capital,  $13,308,220;  average  ni 


ducts,  $21,046,842.  Even  since  then  the  indus- 
tries have  grown  enormously,  as  the  foUoVing 
figures,  compiled  in  1901,  will  show:  pig-iron, 
950,000  Ions;  window  glass,  14,000,000  square 
feet;  muck  bar,  26,600  tons;  shelp,  39,125  tons; 
brick,  30,000,000;  stoves,  ranges,  etc.,  15,000; 
bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  180,000  tons;  clay,  10,000  tons; 
limestone,  z, 000.000  tons;  asphalt  block,  2,500,- 
000;  sand,  10,000  tons;  sandstone,  150,000  tons; 
enamelled  ware,  6,240,000  pieces;  fine  china  to  the 
value  of  $500,000;  artificial  ice  90,000  tons;  wire 
novelties,  150  tons;  finished  lumber,  15,500,000 
feet;  coal,  1,000,000  tons;  while  the  value  of  the 
iron  and  steel  output  alone  is  about  $25,000,000. 
Among  other  manufactures  are  machinery, 
boilers,  castings,  blast  furnace  iack«t«,  pottery 
and  table  ware,  and  -vitreous  sanitary  ware.  In 
these  industries  are  employed  lo.ooo  persons,  of 
which  the  iron  and  steel  mills  and  blast  fumaccs 
employ  more  than  one-half. 

Ba»ife*.— The  city  has  six  banks  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $1,225,000.  deposits  of  $7,000,000, 
and  surplus  of  over  $1,650,000.  One  of  the 
tntional  banks  ranks  sixth  in  the  list  of  national 
banks  of  the  United  States. 

Public  Buildings,  CkariUAlt  tnsiituticns,  etc, 
—Imminent  among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
United  Stales  Government  Bnilding,  containing 
the  Post-office  which  has  receipts  of  nearly 
$18,000  and  a  net  income  of  over  J^.ooo,  the  city 
hall,  the  opera  honse,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, containing  a  large  library,  presented  by  Ira 
O.  Sankey  the  evangelist.  The  Shenango  Valley 
Hospital  and  the  Almira  Home  for  Aged  Women 
are  located  there. 

Ckwrckes  atfd  Educatiottat  /-nrtftwrt'OTfj,— TIte 
inhabitants  of  the  city  worship  in  55  church  edi- 
ficesrepresenting  nearly  all  denominations.  The 
educational  advantages  are  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence;  the  papili  are  accommodated 
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.  s  in  a  high  School  supple- 
mented with  13  graded  public  schools,  while  a 
well  sustained  business  college  prepares  young 
men  and  women  for  commercial  life.  Besides 
these  there  are  also  several  excellent  parish 
schools. 

The  Press. — There  are  published  in  the  city 
two  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers  in  Eng- 
lish, beside  one  monthly.  The  Press  Club,  com- 
posed of  'Knights  of  the  Pencil"  is  one  of  New- 
castle's  popular  organizations. 

Public  IVorks,  Parks,  flc— Newcastle  is  the 
second  city  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  average  of 
highways  paved,  and  outranks  all  other  cities  of 
its  size  mlhe  country  in  that  respect;  the  public 
improvements  have  practically  all  been  the  out- 
come of  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  city  within 
the  last  10  years ;  during  that  time  the  electric 
railway  system,  operating  over  30  miles  of  track 
and  coimecting  with  all  the  surrounding  cities 
and  towns,  has  been  built;  a  complete  system  of 
arc  lights  has  been  introduced,  the  capacity  of 
tile  water  system  trebled,  and  an  excelUnt  sew- 
erage system  constructed. 

(Sscade  Park,  an  amusement  resort,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  traction  company.  The  Old 
Park  Cemetery  and  the  Graceland  Cemeteries 
are  the  largest  of  the  "cities  of  the  dead.* 

History,  Government,  etc. — Newcastle  was 
first  settled  in  1800  by  Robert  White ;  became  a 
borough  in  i86g,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
l87«i.  Under  the  revised  charter  of  1887  the 
affairs  of  the  city  are  administered  by  a  mayor, 
elcc^d  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  a  council 
consisting  of  two  legislative  bodies,  the  Select 
Council  of  seven  members,  who  confirm  the  ap- 
pointments of  heads  of  administrative  depart- 
ments made  by  the  mayor,  and  the  Common 
Council  of '  14  members.  The  city  has  also 
street,  fire,  police,  health,  and  charities  depart- 

Of  the  population,  Americans  forra  the  pre- 
dominating  element,    with   25.000,    followed    by 
Welsh  s,ooo,  Italian  -^.ooo  and  Polish  2,000.  Pop. 
{1890)   11,600;  (1900)  28.339;  (1910)  36,286. 
S.  James  Callah.-lN. 
Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Newcaatlc-upon-Tyne,  Elngland,  Geograph- 
ical Z)«cri^  lion.— Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a 
parliajnentary,  municipal  and  royal  borough, 
an  episcopal  city,  and  also  a  city  and  county 
of  itself.  It  is  a  famous  river  port,  as- 
size and  market  town,  and  is  a  Poor  Law 
Union  of  11  parishes..  It  is  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  nine  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  about  072  miles  N.N.W,  by  rail  from  Lon- 
don, 124  miles  S.K.  from  Edinburgh,  and  143 
N.N.£  from  Manchester,  It  occupias  the  sides 
and  summits  of  hills  that  rise  steeply  from 
the  river.  The  ratable  value  of  the  city  is 
£1,614,097. 

Geological  Formation. —  Coal  measures  con- 
stitute the  geological  formation ;  and  they 
stretch  southwards  to  Ferry  Hill,  northward* 
to  Chevington.  '  It  is  to  the  coal  trade  indeed 
that  Newcastle  owes  much  of  its  wealth  and 
fame.  In  1239  it  received  a  charter  from 
Henry  III  conferring  the  ri^t  of  digging  for 
coal  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  proverb 
"carrying  coals  to  Newcastle*  is  no  less  familiar 
dun   the  old   saying   taking  "owls  to   Athens,* 

Public  Btiildittgs. — The  princqtalpublicbuild- 


ings  are  the  Moot  Hall  (built  1810  —  in  it  the 
assizes  for  the  county  of  Northumberland  are 
held)  ;  the  Hancock  Museum  (containing  the 
collection  of  the  Newcastle  Natural  History 
Society,  the  collection  of  John  Hancock  the 
naturalist,  and  many  drawings  of  birds,  etc, 
by  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver)  ;  the  Keep 
of  the  old  Castle  once  the  New  Castle  upCMi 
the  Tyne  (this  Keep,  which  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  castle  itself,  took  five  years  to 
huild  in  Henry  ll's  reign,  and  cost  over  £900  — 
in  those  days  a  large  sum);  the  Black  Gatc^ 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Castle  yard  (now  used 
as  a  Museum  for  Roman  and  other  antiqui- 
ties). The  Keep  itself,  long  used  in  part  as 
a  prison  ("where  is  kept  the  sons  of  Belial," 
as  an  old  phrase  has  it}  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Of  other  buildings 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  Town  Hall  (little 
esteemed)  ;  the  Old  Assembly  Room;  the  Guild- 
hall (in  which  is  the  assize  court  of  New- 
castle), and  below  it,  the  Exchange;  and  the 
Grain  Warehouse,  on  the  Quayside,  the  machin- 
ery of  which  elevates,  carries,  weighs  and  dis- 


the  theatres  the  chief  are  the  Tyne  Theatre 
and  the  Theatre  Royal, 

Pubiie  Libraries. — (i,)  The  Central  Lend- 
ing Library  was  built  in  1879-80,  It  incorpo- 
rated the  old  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  was 
built  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Carliol  Tower  — 
one  of  the  old  towers  of  the'  town  wall.  It 
cost  over  £20,000  to  make  ready  for  opening. 
The  Reference  Library  was  opened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (now  king  Edward  VU)  in 
18S4.  The  two  existing  Branch  Libraries  were 
buiit  and  jx-esented  to  the  city  by  Sir  W,  H, 
Stephenson.  Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie  promised 
Benwell  (before  its  incorporation  with  New- 
castle) i4,oao  for  3  library,  and  adheres  to 
his  intention  since  the  incorporation.  Total 
volumes  in  al!  departments  13S.OOO.  (a.)  The 
library  of  the  Lit  and  Phil.  («.  e.  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society).  This  society  was 
founded  in  1793  and  has  been  prominently  as- 
sociated with  the  inteltectual  life  of  the- town. 
In  1S35  the  society  had  its  tirst  meriting  in 
the  new  and  permanent  premises,  of  which  the 
site  and  building  had  cost  £13.756.  Practically 
from  the  foundation  of  the  society  lectures 
were  given,  and  a  large  library  (70,000  vols.) 
had  also  grown  up.  In  1893  a  destructive  fire 
broke  out  during  the  night  in  which  the  centen- 
ary had  been  celebrated ;  iiO,<i48-i4-2  was  re- 
ceived from  the  insurance  company.  (3.)  Li- 
brary of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  (4.) 
Library  of   the   Church   Institute. 

Art  GaUeriej.—  The  Laing  Art  Gallery  ad- 
joins the  Central  Public  Library.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  in  igoi  by  Mr,  Alexander 
I^ing.  and  cost  nearly  issjooO.  Exhibitions 
of  pictures  are  also  held  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Academy  of  Arts  (Blackett  street)  and 
elsewhere. 

Places  of  Worship.  —  The  Cathedral  Church 
of  Saint  Nicholas  has  a  famous  iantem  ton-er, 
which  was  added  by  Robert  de  Rhodes  about 
1450,  100  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
church.  The  tower  has  been  copied  elsewhere, 
but  never  equalled.  Of  late  years  extensive 
alterations  and  repairs   (costing  £21,400)  have 
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been  carried  out  in  tli«  cathedral.  The  dock 
weighs  two  tons,  and  is  coiitroiled  from  Green- 
wich. New  peals  of  bells,  1893;  the  largest 
weighing  5  tons  18  cwts.  Saint  Andrew's  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  Newcastle,  but 
Saint  John's  disputes  the  claim.  Saint  Mary's 
Cathedral  (Roman  Catholic)  was  designed  by 
Pugin;  its  chamiing  spire  was  added  in  1872. 
There  are  many  other  churches  representing 
the  various  Protestant  denominations. 

Schools,  EducalioHol  Inslitutiotu,  eU. —  Dame 
Allan's  School,  Saint  Cmh  bent's  Grammar 
School  (R.  C),  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute, 
Northern  Counties  Orphanage,  Church  High 
School  for  Girls,  Central  High  School,  etc. 
The  Royal  Grammar  School  has  just  built  a 
lai^  and  fully  equipped  new  school.  The  Arm- 
strong College  was  founded  in  1871  by  the 
University  of  Durham  (to  which  it  is  affili- 
ated) and  the  North  of  England  Institute  ot 
Mining  and  Mechajiical  Engineers.  The  Col- 
late of  Medicine  (also  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham)  was  built  in  i8te^  and 
cost  131,000.  Rutherford  College,  not  affiliated 
to  the  University,  was  foonded  V  tbe  late  Dr. 
Rutherford. 

Other  institutions  or  sodetiei  are  the  Min- 
ing Institute  and  Wood  Memorial  Hall  (Neville 
Hall  adjoining  the  Lit  and  Phil);  Tyae  Im- 
provement Commission;  River  Tyne  Port  Sani- 
ury  Autboritj;  North  East  Coast  Institution 
of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders;  Trinity  House, 
etc. 

Afuiticipat  Enterprises. —  The  chief  municipal 
undertakings  are  the  markets,  the  public  libra- 
ries, lire  brigade,  electric  tramways  (the  con- 
struction account  a  few  months  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  system  in  1903  was  given  as 
1(67,^.337).  baths  and  -washhouses. 

Parks,  Hospitals,  Bridges.— lovia  Moor 
(said  to  have  been  held  by  the  burgesses  from 
time  rmmemorial)  927  acres;  Leaces,  86  acrest 
other  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  270  acres. 
The  old  Royal  Intinaary  is  near  the  (Central 
Station.  About  10  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to 
build  a  new  one  to  commemorate  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Over 
£300^000  have  been  contributed  since  then,  and 
the  new  Royal  Infirmary  has  been  erected  on 
the  Leazcs,  close  to  the  Armstrong  College,  It 
was  opened  by  the  King  in  July.  1906-  Other 
hospitals,  etc,  are  the  Eye  Infirmary,  Fleming 
Memofial  Hospital  for  Children,  Hospital  of 
Diseases  of  Throat  and  Ear,  for  Incurables, 
etc.  The  chief  bridges  over  the  Tyne  are  the 
Hi^  Level  (built  1^  Robert  Stephenson,  1846- 
50,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £500,000) ;  the 
Redheugh  (built  1871,  renewed  without  inter- 
ruplion  to  traffic  i8g6-i900) ;  the  hydraulic 
swing  bridge  (built  by  Lord  Armstrong  at  a 
cost  of  £233,000)  ;  and  a  new  railway  bridge 
(North  Eastern  Railway),  opened  by  the  King 
in  July  1906.  The  Byker  Brid^  (built  1876 
and  widened  teccntly  without  interruption  to 
traffic)  crosses  the  Ouscburn  and  serves  foot 
and  vehicular  traffic;  whilst  a  railway  yiaduct, 
jnst  to  the  north  of  it  carries  the  traffic  of  the 
N,  E,  R. 

Industries  and  Manufactures. —  The  coal 
mines  are  now  all  outside  the  city  boundaries, 
Titt  most  notable  industries  of  Newcastle  it- 
<elf  are  engineering  and  shipbuilding.  To  thcni 
nuy  be  added  the  trade  in  lead,  chains,  and 


anchors,  the  manufacture  of  cement,  of  steam 
winches  and  windlasses,  of  cordage  and  cable, 
paper,  cranes,  pumps,  and  electric  machinery. 
The  chemical  traae,  formerly  active,  has  de- 
clined of  late  years.  The  chief  imports  are 
ales,  wines,  and  spirits,  box  and  bale  goods, 
canvas,  jute,  hemp,  clay,  colonial  produce,  and 
wheat,  grain,  provisions,  glass,  lead,  livestock, 
salt,  slates,  tallow,  skins,  esparto  grass,  tim- 
ber, etc.  The  chief  exports  are  coals,  machin- 
ery, chemicals,  manures,  cement,  manufactured 
iron,  paints,  lar,  tire-bricks,  fire-clay,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commission- 
ers' Tables  the  total  amount  of  coal  and  coke 
exported  in  1905  (foreign  and  coastwise)  was 
16,435.557  tons;  being  an  increase  of  663,151 
tons  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  which 
have  paid  Tyne  piers  dues  during  1905  is 
13.154  (of  registered  tonnage,  8,396^812  tons). 
In  1904  the  number  was  13,169  (of  8,19235^ 
to  image). 

History, —  The  town  (first  called  Pons  X\i\ 
then  Novoeastria,  then  Monkehester,  then  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) is  situated  near  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  and 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  repeatedly  discov- 
ered in  it.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  was 
a  monastic  centre.  The  fortress  was  built  bj 
Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  about 
1080,  It  was  rebuilt  by  William  Rudis,  his 
younger  brother,  who  'buylded  the  Newcastle 
upon  the  Tyne,  the  Scotts  for  to  gaynstande 
and  to  defende."  About  this  time  the  town 
received  its  present  name.  It  received  a  char- 
ter from  King  John,  but  the  oldest  extant  is 
said  to  be  by  Henry  HI  in  1239,  which  confers 
the  right  of  digging  for  coal  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  coal  trade  had  attained  some  im- 
portance by  !28a  Newcastle  was  a  frequent 
object  of  attack,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  in 
the  wars  between  EJigland  and  Scotland.  It 
furnished  i?  ships  to  Edward  III  tor  the  siege 
of  Calais.  It  was  taken  by  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanting army  in  1640  and  in  1644,  and  in  1646 
Charles  was  delivered  here  by  the  Scottish 
army  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 

Govemmenl.'—ljord  Mayor,  Sheriff,  Council. 
In  the  City  Council  there  are  19  aldermen  and 
57  councillors.  Special  departments  of  corpora- 
tion work  are  carried  on  by  the  24  committees 
and  62  sub-committees.  In  the  year  1400  a 
royal  charter  created  Newcastle  a  county  in 
itself,  and  Newcastle's  first  sheriff  was  ap- 
pointed in  that  year.  In  1600  the  great  charier 
(confirming  old  privileges  and  adding  new 
ones)  was  passed.  In  1882  a  royal  charter 
created  Newcastle  a  city.  In  1906  it  was  made 
a  royal  borough. 

Area  and  Population. —  The  area  of  the 
municipal  borough  is  8^53  acres;  that  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  is  5,355  acres,  this  be- 
mg  the  largest  "undivided  constituency  in  the 
Kingdom,  In  1904  the  neighboring  districts 
of  Walker,  Benwell  and  Fenham,  and  part 
of  Kenton  were  incorporated.  Pop,  (18B1) 
146.000;  (1891)  186,300;  (1901)  214,600:  (I9«S) 
2(54,500. 

Bibliography. —  Bruce,  'Reid's  Handbook  to 
Newcastle'  (1863,  rev.  ed.  1903)  ;  Gray,  'Cho- 
rographia'  C1649,  re-edited  by  Crawhall  4  Reid, 
1884)  ;  Bourne,  'History  of  Newcastle'  (1736)  ; 
Brand,  'History  of  Newcastle'    (1789);  Mae- 
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kenzie  'History  of  Newcastle'  (1827);  Wel- 
ford,  'Newcastle  and  Gateshead'  (1883-7) ; 
Sykes,  'Local  Records'  (1S33) ;  Fordyce, 
'Local  Records'  (1867-76);  Guthrie,  'River 
Tyne,'  (1880)  ;  Richardson,  'Handbook  to  In- 
dustries of  Newcastle  and  District'  (1889); 
Johnson,  'Making:  of  the  Tyne'  (1895) ;  Heslop, 
'Northumberland  Words*  (1893-4);  Corpora- 
tion Manual,  current  dale,  etc. 

Basil  Anderton, 
Publit   LibrariaH.  Neuicostle-upon-Tytte. 

Newcomb,  nQ'kom,  Harry  Turner,  Ameri- 
can statistician :  b.  Owosso,  Mich.,  4  Jan.  1867. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of 
Columbian  University  in  1891,  and  entered  the 
offices  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
railroad  in  1882.  In  1895-9  •"«  "^s  chief  of  the 
transportation  department  of  the  division  of  sta- 
tistics in  the  United  Slalej  department  of  agri- 
culture, and  in  1899-1901  was  expert  chief  of  the 
division  of  agriculture  for  the  United  States  cen- 
sus. In  i89&~iQOi  he  was  lecturer  on  statistics 
at  Columbian  University,  and  in  1901-3  he  was 
editor  of  the  "Railway  World.'  He  has  writ- 
ten: 'Railway  Economics'  (1898);  'The  Postal 
Deficit'   (1900);  etc. 

Newcomb.  Simon,  American  astronomer:  fai 
Wallace,  N.  S.,  12  March  1835 ;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C.  II  July  IQD9-  He  ome  to  the  United  Sutes 
in  i8ci  and  tatu^t  in  Maryland;  comnuted  on 
the  'Nautical  Almanac'  at  CamhridKe  t8i;7.  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Sdentitic 
School   At   Hap-ard    1858.       He   was   appointed 

Srofessor  of  mathematics  in  the  United  States 
Tavy  m  1S61  and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Naval 
Observatory;  negotiated  contract  for  and  super- 
vised construction  of  the  great  telescope;  was 
secretary  of  the  transit  of  Venus  commission 
(1871-82);   and   observed   transit   at   the    Cape 
of    Good    Hope    ia     1882.      He    also    has    di- 
rected several  parties  to  observe  eclipses  begin- 
ning in  i86a    From  1877-97  he  was  senior  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  superintendent  of  tbe 
Nautical  Almanac  Office.     He  retired  from  ac- 
tive  duty   in  the   navy    (1897)    at   the   required 
aged  of  &4  and  has  since  devotedhimself  to  both 
pure  and  popular  science.    He  was  professor  in 
Johnj   Hopkins   University    1884-93   and   editor 
of  Che   'American  Journai  of  Mathematics  >  re- 
tiring in  1901.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academies   of   Bavaria    Leyden,   Upsal,   Stock- 
holm,  Prussia,   Brussels,   Ireland,   Rome,   Lom- 
bardy,  and   New  South  Wales;  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Royal  Institution  and  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  Sociedad 
Astronomieo  de  Mexico,  the  Konigliche  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Wissenschafteo  (Gottingen)    and  the 
Russian  Astronomical  Society;  he  is  also  asso- 
ciale     fellow    American    Academy    Arts    and 
mber    of    ihc    Im- 
(Sl.  Petersburg), 
ical  Society,  of  the 
iiiladclphia,   of   the 
of  Rus*ia  (1897), 
Encouragement  of 
immerce    (London, 
leen  correspondent 
f  the   Institute   of 
e  American  to  re- 
:   Franklin;    he  is 
of  Honor.     He  has 
:al  Economy  Club, 


of  the  .American  Association  (or  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Science  (1B87),  of  the  Society  ior 
Psychical  Research  (1885-6),  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  (1897-8),  of  the  Astro- 
nomical and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America 
since  its  foundation  in  1899;  vice-president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (1883-9)  and 
its  foreign  secretary  (1903).  He  was  president 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences at  St.  Louis  (1904).  He  has  received  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  medal  (1874),  the 
Huygens  medal  (1878),  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  (1890),  the  Bruce  medal  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  (iSpS),  the 
Schubert  prize  from  Russia,  two  bronze  vases 
from  Tokyo  University,  vases  from  the  Imperial 
Observatory  of  Russia,  and  the  Sylvester  me- 
dallion from  Johns  Hopkins.  In  1887  the  Rus- 
sian government  ordered  his  portrait  for  the 
Royal  Observatory,  and  in  1897  it  was  painted 
for  the  Johns  Hopkins.  Among  his  degrees  are : 
LL.D.  from  Columbian  1S74;  Vale  187;;  Har- 
vard 1884;  Columbia  1887:  Edinburgh  1891  ; 
Glasgow  and  Princeton  1896 ;  Cracow  igoo ; 
Johns  Hopkins  1902;  ScD.  Heidelberg  1886; 
Padua  and  Dublin  1892;  D.C.L..  Oxford  1899; 
Dr.  of  Math.  C^ristiania  1902:  Master  of  Mathe- 
maticH  and  Dr.  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Leyden 
1875 ;  Dr.  of  Science.  Cambridge  1896. 

He  has  lectured  at  Harvard,  the  Lowell  Itisti- 
tute  at  Boston,  etc.,  and  has  delivered  u4>cning  ad- 
dresses at  the  Flower,  Yerkes,  and  other  observa- 
tories. In  connection  with  his  work  on  Math- 
ematical Astronomy, besides  over  loopaperE  pub- 
lished in  various  scientific  journals,  he  has  writ- 
ten large  works  'On  the  Secular  Variations,  and 
Mutual  Relations  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Atteroids* 
( i860)  :  "An  Investigation  of  the  Orbid  of  Nep- 
tune' (1874)  ;  'Researches  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Moon'  (1876);  'Theory  of  the  Inequalities  in 
the  Motion  of  the  Moon>  (1694)  ;  'Tables  of 
Uranus';  'Measure  of  the  Velocity  of  Light* 
(1884):  'Uranian  and  Neptune  System';  'As- 
tronomical Constants  and  Eclipse  Tables.'  He 
founded  the  Astronomical  P^wrg  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ephemeris.  and  edited  the  first  et^ht  of 
this  series,  which  contain  his  tables  of  the 
planets  and  of  the  stars  now  used  by  utrono* 
mers  all  over  the  world.  Among  his  more  pop- 
ular writings  are  'Popular  Astionomy'  (1878); 
'School  Astronomy' ;  "Elements  of  Astronomy' 
(1900);  'Algebra  Geometry';  'Analytical 
(rtometry'  ;  'Calculus'  ;  'Essentials  of  Trigon- 
ometry';  'The  Stars'  (1901) ;  'Astronomy  fbr 
Everybody'  (1902);  <A  B  C  of  Finance';  'A 
Plain  Man's  Talk  on  the  Labor  Questtoa' 
(1886)  ;  'Principles  of  Political  Economy* 
(18^):  'His  Wisdom  the  Defender'  (igoo)  ; 
'Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer*   ([903). 

Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  Wonen, 
New  Orleans.    See  Tul.vne  UtflU'Wisrry. 

Newcomen,  nQ-kom'en,  Thomu,  English 
Inventor  of  the  atmospheric  Steam  pump:  b. 
Dartmouth,  Devonshire,  February  1663;  d.  Lon- 
<bn  August  1729.  With  the  financial  help  of 
John  Cawley  he  experimented  on  Savery's  en- 
gine, patented  169S,  and  possibly  had  made  pre- 
vious study  of  the  same  problem  at  ao  earlier 
date.  His  improvement  of  Savery's  engine  con- 
sisted principally  in  separatimi  boiler.  Dump,  and 
condenser.  Steam  was  let  into  a  cylinder  from 
below,  and  a  piston  above  was  thus  forced  up 
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■o  that  a  pnnqi  rod  attached 
Sfm  woe  driven  downward ;  cold  water  was 
then  introduoed  into  the  ciHulcnsing  cylinder,  a. 
vunuim  was  there  formed,  and  the  external  at- 
mospliwic  pressure  drew  the  piston  down  into 
the  cylinder,  the  pump  tod  being  forced  up  by 
this  actfsn.  Newcoimen's  engine  is  practically 
the  modern  type,  which,  however,  has  Walts' 
condenser;  it  was  successfully  used,  notably  for 
Mnopiag  water  from  mines.  An  engine  after 
Newcomen's  model  buih  in  1745  is  still  in  vse 
in  the  mines  of  the  Ashton  Vale  Iron  Company 
near  Bristol.     See  Steau  Engine. 

Newcomes,  nu'kumz,  The,  a  novel,  by 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  published  in  1854.  It  pre- 
sents a  lifelike  picture  of  English  society  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  excels  in  the 
presentation  of  individual  types.  In  Colonel 
Newcome  we  are  shown  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  a  gentleman  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  fiction. 

Newdtigate  (nu'digSt)  Priae,  a  prize  in 
Oxford  University,  annually  awarded  for  an 
English  poem.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  Roger 
Newdigate,  Bart.  (1719-1806),  its  valne  being 
flio.  Among  the  winners  have  been  several 
well-known  men,  snch  as  Raskin,  Matthew  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  John  Addington  Symonds, 
and  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Hew'cl,  in  architecture,  the  central  space 
or  column  round  which  the  steps  of  a  circular 
staircase  are  wound.  When  there  is  no  central 
pillar  the  newel  is  said  to  be  open.  The  term 
newel  pest  is  also  uaed  in  this  connection. 

Newell,  nu'fl,  Peter  («Sheaf  Hersey"), 
American  illustrator  and  humorist :  b.  McDon- 
ough  County  Illinois,  5  March  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  Bushnell,  III.,  worked  for  a  pho- 
tographer, drew  crayon  portraits,  studied  in 
New  York  at  the  Art  Students'  League,  and  in 
the  early  nineties  became  famous  for  his  whim- 
sical illustrations  to  humorous  books  and  for 
his  own  piftures  with  text,  which  appeared  in 
various  periodicals  and  were  collected  as  'Top- 
g^  and  Turvys'  (169J-4).  *Peler  Newell's 
Pictures  and  Rhymes'  (1899),  etc.  His  later 
work  with  its  striking  use  of  flat  tones,  possibly 
traceable  to  Japanese  influence,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  illustrations  to  Lewis  Carroll's  'Alice  in 
Wonderland,'  'Alice  in  the  Looking-Glass,' 
'The  Hunting  of  the  Snark'  ;  'Mr.  Mun- 
diausen' ;  'Book  of  Oever  Beasts*;  etc. 

Newell,  Robert  Henry,  American  humor- 
ist, whose  pseudonym  was  '^>bpheus  C.  Kbu,* 
that  is  "Office  Seeker";  b.  New  York  13  Dec. 
1836;  d.  Brooklyn  I  July  iQoi.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  New  York;  became  assistant  editor  of 


continued  in  three  volumes  (1861-4),  no*!* 
possessing  much  deeper  humor  than  the  kindsug- 
gested  by  the  title.  He  was  a  war  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Herald;  acted  as  an  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  World,  then  of  the  Daily 
Graphic,  and  later  of  the  'Hearth  and  Home,' 
which  he  left  in  i8;6.  In  1878  he  began  to  suf- 
fer with  writer's  cramp  and  ktter-blinduess, 
from  which  be  never  recovered.  Besides  his 
luunorous  sketches  Newell  wrote :  'There  Was 
Vol.  15— 9 


Onee  a  Man,'  an  anti-j>arwiman  romabce 
(18&4);  'Avery  Glibun>  (1867);  'The  Pake* 
Beaubful'  (1865),  and  'Versatilities'  (l87I)> 
both  volumes  of  verse;  'The  Cloven  Footj'  en 
adaptation  of  'Edwin  Drood'  (1870)  ;  and  'The 
WaUcingDoll,'a  novel  of  New  York  life  (1872). 

Newell,  William  Wells.  American  folk- 
lorist :  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  24  Jan.  1839.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1859  and  from 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  iftSj,  and  en- 
tered the  Unitarian  ministry,  but  retired  from 
that  profession  to  become  a  teacher  and  writer. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  So- 
ciety and  in  1888-I900  edited  the  'Journal  of 
American  Folk-I-ore.'  He  has  written  'Games 
and  Songs  of  American  Children'  (1883;  ad 
ed.  1903)  ;  'ICing  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round' 
(1897);  'Sonnets  and  Madricals  of  Michel- 
angelo Buonarotti'  (igoo) ;  '^Legend  of  the 
Holy  Grail'  (1902);  ^Words  for  Music,'  in 
verse,  (ad  ed.,  1904)  ;  etc. 

Newfoundland. —  Geography. —  Kewfeund- 
iand,  the  tenth  largest  island  in  the  world  is 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
between  latitude  46°37'  and  51°  39'  N.,  and 
longitude  52°  35'  and  59°  25'  W.  It  occupies 
much  the  same  geographical  position  in  the 
new  world  as  the  British  Isles  do  in  the  old. 
The  colony  lies  generally  in  a  more  southern 
latitude  than  the  British  Isles.  It  is  larger 
than  Ireland,  containing  40,200  square  miles. 
It  is  divided  from  the  continent  on  the  south- 
west by  Cabot  Straits,  about  50  miles  wide,  and 
on  the  northeast  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 
It  juts  far  out  into  the  Atlantic  and  is  the 
nearest  American  land  to  Europe,  being  only 
1,69a  miles  from  Ireland  and  1,213  ^tom  New 
York. 

Tapogrnphical  Features. —  On  the  east  coast 
the  land  is  high  and  looks  very  rocky  and  bar- 
ren; on  the  west  coast  the  character  of  the 
country  changes  completely  after  Cape  Ray  il 
passed.  Instead  of  the  stem,  forbidding, 
mountainous  aspect  of  the  east  and  south  coast 
the  land  is  level,  well  timbered  and  fertile.  An 
American  artist  has  declared  that  the  scenery 
of  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  Newfoundland  west 
coast  is  the  most  picturesque  in  North  America. 
The  numerous  river  valleys  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  the  Humber,  Codroy,  etc  Much  of 
the  interior  is  moorland  and  marsh,  well 
wooded  around  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers. 
Most  of  the  good  land  lies  in  these  alluvial  val- 
leys. The  west  has  a  finer  climate  and  the  laiuf 
generally  is  superior  to  the  soil  of  the  eastern 
shore.  In  the  interior  there  are  many  isolated 
peaks.  The  chain  of  mountains  known  as  the 
Long  Range  extends  from  Cape  Ray  for  about 
100  miles  into  the  interior.  There  is  another  high 
range  of  mountains  near  the  centre  of  the 
island.  The  highest  peak  is  a  little  over  2,000 
feet  The  Atlantic  coast  line  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  southern  shore  have  ooble  inlets,  bays, 
and  harbors,  admirably  adapted  for  carrying  fin 
its  great  industry,  the  cod  flshery. 

Hydrography. — The  peculiar  feature  of  New- 
foundland are  thi  innumerable  lakes,  only  two 
of  which  arc  large,  Grand  Lake  and  Red  Indian 
Lake.  .Both  are  long  and  narrow.  Grand  Lake 
about  60  miles  long  and  Red  Indian  Lake  about 
so;  but  neither  is  over  10  miles  wide  in  any  part 
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Glover  Island  in  Grand  Lake  is  52  miles  long. 
The  largest  river  in  the  island  is  the  Exploits, 
vhich  is  navigable  for  about  50  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  its  estuary.  The  Humber,  Gander, 
Gjdroys,  and  Terra  Nova  rivers  are  all  fine 
streams  but  of  no  value  for  navigation  except 
by  catioes. 

Soil.— In  many  parts  of  the  island  there  is 
very  good  land,  especially  in  the  Codtoy  Val- 
ley, Saint  George's  Bay  and  the  Humber  Valley. 
Deer  Lake,  Red  Indian,  Exploits  arm  and  the 
River  valley  also  contain  good  soil.  Fine  timber 
and  good  ground  ht  for  cultivation  surround 
both  the  Gander  river  and  lake.  There  is  also 
good  agriculiural  land  around  Avalon  Peninsula, 
Trinity  Bay,  S.  W.  Arm.  Green  Bay.  Notre 
Dame  Bay,  some  parts  of  White  Bay,  Mortier, 
Placentia,  Bona  vista  and  Saint  Mary's  Bays, 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  splendid  graz- 
ing ground  and  fine  pasture  lands  specially 
suitable  for  sheep. 

Jl/infro/f.— Nevffoundland  is  celebrated  as  a 
producer  of  copper  and  iron,  copper  from  the 
well-known  Till  Cove  mine,  and  iron,  now  the 
main  supply  of  the  Dominion  and  Nova  Scotia 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  from  Bell  Island. 
There  are  40,000,000  tons  in  sight  and  it  is 
shipped  for  about  25  cents  a  ton  at  Bell  Island' 
pier.  Iron  pyrites  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000 
have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
Wiley's  Island  mine.  Iron  of  various  kinds 
has  been  found  in  the  north.  Argentiferous 
galena  occurs  in  Placentia  Bay.  Asbestos  is 
common  and  mica.  Gold  is  being  worked  on  a 
small  scale  in  White  Bay  and  petroleum  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  now  bemg  pumped  at  Parsons' 
Pond  on  the  west  coast.  Slate  and  inarhle  are 
abundant.  A  large  deposit  of  talc  has  been 
opened  and  an  aerial  tramway  built  to  it  near 
Manuels  Conception  Bay.  The  head  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Mr.  Howley,  declares  that 
nearly  every  known  mineral  is  to  be  found  in 
the  colony.  The  country  is  almost  wholly  unex- 
plored and  her  great  mineral  treasures, 
especially  her  valuable  coal  deposits,  have  not 
yet  been  tested  in  an  efficient  way  with  the 
boring  machine.  They  are  an  extension  of  the 
Cape  Breton  coal  fields  and  extend  nearly  across 
the  island  from  Codroy  to  Green  Bay. 

r/imnJe.— The  Summer  climate  of  New- 
foundland from  lune  until  October  is  dehghtful. 
There  is  plenty  of  sunshine  but  no  extremes  of 
heat,  seldom  higher  than  70°  in  the  shade.  The 
Winter  climate  is  not  so  severe  as  in  Canada. 
7ero  is  only  occasionally  touched.  The  Spring 
iS  late  and  the  weather  variable,  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Labrador  current  which  brings 
along  the  ice.  During  the  last  20  years  the 
climate  has  improved  and  there  is  now  no  very 
heavy  snowfall  or  intense  frost  before  the  end 
of  November.  The  fog  lies  or  the  coast  and 
only  rarely  comes  in  on  the  land. 

Animal  Life.—  Newfoundland  is  the  home  of 
the  woodland  caribou.  All  the  interior  is  one 
vast  deer  park  where  countless  thousands  of 
these  tine  animals  range  unmolested  and  unseen 
by  man.  Black  bears,  the  grey  wolf,  now  very 
scarce,  the  lynx,  foxes,  heavers  and  otters,  are 
indigenous.  The  varving  hare  has  been  intro- 
duced and  now  swarm  all  over  the  island.  The 
Arctic  hare  is  a  native  as  well  as  the  willow 
grouse   and  ptarmigan.     There  are   plenty  of 


snipe,  ducks,  and  geese,  but  no  woodcock.  The 
rivers  abound  with  salmon  and  trout;  there  are 
no  predaceous  fishes,  such  as  pike  or  pick«rcL 

Agriculture. —  The  main  buainess  of  the 
colony  is  the  fishery.  Agriculture  is  only  an 
auxiliary.  There  are  131,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion or  in  pasture.  About  54,000  tons  of  hay  are 
raised;  541,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  11,000  bush- 
ds  of  oats ;  65,298  bushels  of  turnips.  There  are 
nearly  9,000  horses;  32,742  head  of  cattle;  78,- 
025  sheep,  and  34,547  pigs.  About  %(ioofioa 
worth  of  agricultural  product  is  imported  into 
the  Colony  every  year  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  all  of  which  could  be  raised  in  the 
island.  The  farming  around  the  capital  is  ex- 
cellent. On  the  west  coast,  where  the  very 
best  land  is  situated,  it  is  still  very  primitive. 

Lumbering. —  This  industry  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  capitalists  from  Canada  and  New 
England.  The  chief  woods  are  spruce,  white 
and  yellow  pine,  red  pine,  fir,  juniper  birch, 
witch  hazel,  aspen,  and  white  maple. 

FiiAertVj.— The  great  industry  of  Newfound- 
land is  the  fishery,  which  for  the  last  few 
years  has  formed  79  per  cent,  of  her  exports. 
Their  value  for  the  year  1904  was  $9,785307, 
and  for  the  year  1905,  $9,974,275.  The  cod- 
fishery  is  the  largest  item  of  the  island's  pro- 
ductions amounting  in  1904  to  $7,193,063,  and  in 
igos  to  $7,358,648.  Next  in  importance  comes 
the  seal  fishery,  producing  in  1904,  $562,054  and 
in  igos,  $74S,23S.  Canned  lobster  comes  t«  about 
$500,000,  and  the  balance  is  made  up  of  whale, 
seal,  and  cod  oil.  The  codfishery,  both  in  ex- 
tent of  area  and  in  production,  is  the  largest 
in  the  world.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
this  great  industry  is  its  stability  and  uniform 
success.  As  certain  as  seed  time,  and  harvest, 
there  come  every  year  to  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland the  regular  supply  of  the  bait  fishes 
in  orderly  sequence,  herring,  caplin,  and  squid 
and  the  voracious  cod.  The  seal  fishery  is 
much  more  variable,  some  years  being  a  com- 
plete failure,  other  yeprs  a  great  success,  ITie 
industry  was  formerly  prosecuted  in  sailing  ves- 
sels, now  it  is  carried  on  in  23  steamers. 

The  herring  fishery  is  another  large  industry-. 
The  movements  of  the  fish  are  sometimes  very 
irregular  and  the  year's  catches  variable,  unlike 
the  steady  uniformity  of  the  codfishery  which 
has  continued  for  over  four  centuries  steadily 
productive.  The  Labrador  herring,  once  so 
famous,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Owing  to 
judicious  protection,  salmon  are  year  by  year 
increasing  and  every  season  an  increasing 
number  of  anglers  come  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
principally  from  the  United  States.     See  New- 
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Manufacturer. — Ship  building  is  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  outports  of  the  colony.  There 
are  also  a  very  large  number  of  saw  mills,  some 
very  small  and  primitive,  others  on  a  large  scale 
with  all  the  best  and  most  modern  appliances. 
Nearly  all  the  other  manufactures  are  carried 
on  at  the  capital,  Saint  Johns  (q,  v.). 

Trade  and  Commerce. —  The  main  inqrart 
trade  is  done  with  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
and  Canada.  In  1905  there  was  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  merthandise  valued  at 
$2,654,908;  from  America,  $2,750,114,  and  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  $4,105,569.  Trade  with 
England  is  decreasing  whilst  business  with  the 
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States  and  Canada  is  on  the  increase  as  shonn 

by  the  following  table. 
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The  cause  of  this  change  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Whilst  British  capital  has  neglected  Newfound- 
land, Canadians  nnd  Americiins  have  been 
prompt  to  secure  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
islanifs  minerals  and  timber.  Thev  have  real- 
ized that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the 
colony.  The  exports  of  Newfoundland  go  prin- 
cipally to  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy  and  Greece,  chiefly  dry  codfish. 
Sealskins,  and  oils  go  to  the  United  States, 
^igland,  and  in  small  amounts  to  Canada. 
The  iron  ore  goes  to  Canada,  copper  to  Eng- 
land, and  iron  pyrites  to  the  United  States, 
each  worth  about  $500,000..  Trade  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  country  is  very  prosperous. 

The  Revenue  of  the  Colony  is  nearly  all  de- 
rived from  the  customs  and  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  expenditure.  For  1903-4  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  $9,448,664;  the  exports  were 
$iOk38tAi7,  and  the  revenue  $2,SI3.633.  In 
1904-5  the  imports  were  $10,279^3;  exports 
$10,669,342,  and  the  revenue  $2,574,069'  For  the 
last  five  years  the  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports amounts  to  $6,159,556,  a  considerable  ad- 
Vantase  to  a  population  of  230,000,  that  has  to 
import  nearly  all  its  food  and  clothing.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  $22,745,809,  principally 
incurred  for  railway  construction  and  public 
worksj  and  includes  the  municipal  debt  of  Saint 

Means  of  Commumcalion. —  A  narrow  guage 
railway  runs  from  Saint  Johns  to  Port  aux 
EwKjues,-  where  it  connects  with  Sydney,  C.  B., 
three  times  a  week  by  the  Steamer  Bruce. 
There  are  also  steamers  running  along  the  coast 
north  and  south.  There  are  excellent  main  and 
branch  roads.  With  some  of  the  '.^arthern  out- 
ports  and  Labrador,  communication  in  Winter 
IS  maintained  with  difficulty  by  couriers.  With 
the  outside  world,  En^and,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada  there  are  several  lines  of  steamers 
all  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Saint  Johns 

Education. —  This  is  conducted  on  purely  de- 
nominational lines,  each  sect  controlling  its  own 
educational  money.  Even  the  Salvation  Anny 
has  its  separate  schools.  In  the  capital  and 
larger  communities  it  works  fairly  well.  The 
colleges  and  high  schools  are  very  efficient. 
In  the  smaller  places  this  system  of  division  is 
miftOTis  to  good  instruction.  Its  very  worst 
effect  is  seen  on  some  of  the  small  islands  where 
it  actually  destrojs  education. 

Religiott. —  The  principal  denominations  are 
the  Church  of  England,  Weslcyan,  and  Roman 
Catholic.    The  census  shows  7.I.068  Anglicans; 


GovemtaeHt. — The    government , ,, 

the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  legis- 
lative council  of  IS  members,  aiso  appointed  by 
.ht  Crown  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Assembly, 
consisting  of  36  members,  elected  every  four 
years  on  a  manhood  suffrage  from  18  districts. 
The  only  town  in  the  Colony  that  possesses 
municipal  government  is  the  capital.  Saint 
Johns  (q.  v.). 

Population  and  Principal  Towns. —  In  1901 
the  population  of  Newfoundland  was  217,037,  of 
its  dependency,  Labrador.  3,947.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  descent. 
Outside  of  the  capital  there  are  no  other  large 
centres  of  population.  The  largest  is  Harbour 
Grace  in  Conception  Bay,  with  5.184  population; 
Bouavista,  3,696;  Twillingate,  3,542;  Carbonear, 
3-703;  Burin.  2,719;  Bay  Roberts,  2,2j6. 

History. —  The  early  history  of  the  Colony 
involves  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  North 
America  by  John  Cabot  in  1497.  a  memorable 
voyage  fraught  with  far  reachit^  consequences 
to  the  world,  as  it  gave  this  great  continent  to 
the  English  by  the  indefeasible  right  of  dis- 
covery. The  immediate  result  of  the  discovery 
was  the  springing  up  of  a  great  Trans- Atlantic 
codfishery  which  first  drew  Britons  from  the 
narrow  seas,  m34e  them  a  nation  of  sailors, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  Colonial 
Empire.  For  a  long  time  this  industry  was 
carried  on  secretly  to  avoid  the  exaction  and 
tyranny  of  the  Crown.  There  was  not  only  a 
great  fishery  but  a  big  barter  trade  in  operation 
between  the  English  and  foreign  sailors.  By 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this  business  carried  on 
by  Devonshire  men  had  grown  so  extensive  that 
Raleigh  declared  it  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
Western  Countries  then  the  chief  maritime 
centre  of  England.  The  story  of  Newfoundland 
naturally  divides  itself  into  (our  periods.  First, 
the  early  period  from  1497  to  1610  when  there 
was  neither  law,  religion,  or  government  in  the 
island.  English  and  foreign  fishermen  were 
ruled  in  a  rough  way  by  the  valiant  men  of 
Devon,  traders  and  pirates.  Second,  the  fishing 
admiral  period,  1610  to  1711,  a  time  of  struggle 
between  the  settlers  and  the  ship  fishermen  from 
Finland.  The  permanent  inhabitants  were  very 
much  aided  by  their  colonial  brethren  from  the 
American  Colonies.  Trade  began  withthem  in 
1641  and  so  increased  that  by  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  amounted  to  $4,000,000.  One  of 
the  largest  items  in  this  trade  was  the  supply 
of  New  England  rum.  Thousands  of  Devon- 
shire men  were  smuggled  away  every  year  to 
New  England  and  thus  helped  to  build  up  the 
trade  and  fisheries  of  the  American  Colonies 
which  became  so  formidable  as  to  rival  England 
and  excited  the  great  admiration  of  Edmund 
Burke.  Third,  from  1711  to  1825  when  the 
island  was  under  naval  Governors  and  al  last 
possessed  a  resident  ruler  and  a  form  of  settled 
administration.  Fourth,  the  modern  period  from 
1825  up  to  the  present  time.  When  first  the 
Colony  was  discovered  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
branch  of  the  great  Algonquin  family  of  Indians 
known  ■  amongst  themselves  as  the  "Beothics." 
Their  principal  settlement  was  in  the  interior 
around  Red  Indian  Lake.  They  became  extinct 
early  In  the  last  centttry.  Misunderstand  rngs 
arose  between  them  and  the  white  men  and  the 
feud  ended'in  the  dire  disaster  to  the  aboriginet. 
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Starvation  and  disease  combined  with  tke  dire 
haatility  af  the  Mic-Macshricmac  who  early 
obtain«l  the  use  oi  fire  arms  helped  to  destroy 
this  interesting  race. 

The  modem  period  can  only  be  ycry  briefly 
sketched.  The  Colony  suffered  severely  from 
the  policy  of  the  Home  Government  which  op- 
posed settlement  and  tried  by  every  means  to 
use  the  island  simply  as  a  fishing  station  for 
British  fishermen.  No  grants  of  land  were  is- 
sued until  1813.  After  the  country  obtained  a 
local  ii^vernment  in  1832  and  full  responsible 
government  in  1855,  it  went  ahead  fast.  The 
most  w«nderfu1  featare  in  our  Colonial  history 
is  the  marvelous  recuperative  power  of  the 
insular  population, —  under  the  direst  calamities. 
invasions  fr«m  the  French,  fires,  and  lastly  in 
1892  a  conflagration,  which  consumed  half  the 
Capital,  followed  in  1894  by  a  bank  crash  which 
financially  ruined  nearly  every  one  in  the  island. 
The  real  advance  of  Newfoundland  may  be 
dated  from  the  advent  of  the  railway  in  1881, 
since  built  ri^t  across  the  island,  and  fiiving 
us  regular  tn-weckly  communication  with  the 
Utiited  Slates  and  Canada.  The  movement  wa; 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  fish  merchants  and 
others  but  every  one  now  recognizes  its  bene- 
ficial results  in  buildint;  up  new  industries. 
The  present  executive,  the  Bond  Government, 
has  an  overwhelming  majority  and  is  doing  good 
honest  work  for  the  island.  The  French  shore 
question  (q.  v.)  is  now  happily  settled  and  it  is 
hoped  that  fishery  dispute  with  the  United  States 
will  also  be  satisfactorily  solved  at  an  early  date. 

D.  W.  Pbowse, 
Author  of  ^The  History  of  Nnvfoundtand  from 
tke  Records.* 

Newfoundland,  The  Atlantic  Plsheries 
Dilute.  This  fertile  source  of  friction  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  antedates 
the  War  of  Independence.  In  those  times  the 
American  colonists,  as  fellow -subjects  of  Eng- 
land, prosecuted  the  fisheries  of  the  Grand  Banks 
and  Saint  Lawrence  Gulf  on  equal  terms  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Americans  could  not 
exercise  it,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  they  re- 
gained this  liberty.  The  War  of  1812  abro- 
gated it  again,  a»d  seizures  of  their  vessels  for 
attempting  to  prosecute  ihe  industry  brought 
about  the  Convention  of  1818,  which  fixes  the 
status  of  the  question  at  present. 

The  agreement  of  r8i8  known  in  diplomacy 
as  the  Convention  of  Ghent,  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. The  American  Commissioners  claimed 
that  they  still  possessed  the  privileges  formerly 
enjoyed  by  them  as  British  colonists  although 
war  had  intervened  and  they  had  become  an  in- 
dependent nation.  The  audacity  of  the  claim 
startled  the  English  Government,  who  answered 
that  it  was  preposterous.  The  Americans  were 
bold  and  insistent,  they  had  many  friends  —  and 
as  every  one  desired  peace  and  harmony  the 
ConTetitioTi  finally  agreed  on  a  compromise  vn 
the  question.  The  British  Government  were 
ignorant  both  of  the  geographyand  the  trade  of 
Newfoundland  and  they  considered  Ihe  fishing 
rifl^ts  they  were  giving  away  as  practically 
valueless. 

By  this  treaty  the  United  States  abandoned 
all  ckims  to  fishing  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  British  North  American  poatessiont  else- 


where, in  return  for  the  tight  to  catch  5sh  in- 
shore on  the  southwest  ooasi  of  Newfoundland, 

between  Ramea  Isles  and  Cape  Ray ;  on  the 
west  coast,  between  Cape  Ray  and  Quin>on 
Isles.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  from  Mont 
Joli,  opposite  Anticosti,  eastward  and  northward 
indefinitelj; ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  M;^alen 
Islands,  with  the  further  privilege  of  landing  to 
dry  and  cure  their  catch  on  the  unsettled  por- 
tions of  the  southwest  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  along   Labrador. 

Differences  as   to  the  extent  of  the  lerri- 


Treaty  made  the  question  o 
to  Anglo-American  amity,  owing  to  the  vigor- 
ous stand  taken  by  Canada  (including  New- 
foundland) against  the  American  fishcnneii, 
until  1854,  when  by  a  reciprecily  treatj'  the 
Canadian  fishery  products  were  granted  free 
entry  into  the  United  States.  This  accord  was 
aLrogated  by  Congress  in  1866.  the  Convention 
of  1818  being  reverted  to.  At  once  friction 
revived,  and  in  1871  it  became  necessary  to 
conclude  the  "Washington  Treaty,*  which  em- 
braced a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
fishery  problem.  They  provide*!  for  reciprocal 
fishing  concessions  in  Canadian  waters,  and  in 
American  waters  north  of  lat.  36°,  bat  as 
Canada  claimed  that  America  secured  the  more 
valuable  privileges  an  arbitration  to  dispose  ot 
this  point  was  agreed  upon.  The  fishery  arti- 
cles became  operative  1  July  18^3,  the  arbitra- 
tion was  held  at  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  in  1877, 
and  the  tribunal,  presided  over  by  M,  De  la 
Fosse,  Belgian  Minister  at  Washington,  awarded 
Canada  $5,500,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  went  to 
Newfoundland.  Congress  abrogated  tile  'fishery 
articles'  in  1885.  and  again  the  Convention  of 
1818  governed  thii  entanglement  with  the  result 
ot  further  trouble,  .10  that  i.i  1888  another  fish- 
ery treaty,  on  similar  lines  to  its  predecessors, 
was  arranged  between  the  plenipotentiaries.  Sec- 
retary Bayard  and  Mr,  Chamberlain,  only  to  be 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

At  this  point  Newfoundland  and  Canada 
parted  company,  so  far  as  their  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  was  concerned.  A  modus 
vk'cndi  for  two  years,  to  admit  of  the  treaty 
being  adequately  considered  by  the  Senate,  had 
been  arranged  between  the  high  contracting 
parties,  granting  American  fisher- vessels,  on 
pnyment  of  a  license  of  $1.50  per  slrip-ton,  the 
right  to  enter  the  non-treaty  waters  of  Canada 
aiU  Newfoundland  to  purchase  bait,  ice,  stores, 
and  outfits;  to  transship  cargoes;  -and  to  hire 
men.  When  the  treaty  was  rejecteid.  Newfound- 
laud  saw  that  fishery  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  hopeless,  and 
offered  the  former  an  accord  on  her  own  behall 
The  proposal  was  accepted  in  1890,  when  Secre- 
tary Blaine  and  Colonial  Secretary  (subsequently 
premier)  Bond  drafted  the  Bond-Blaine  Con- 
vention, providing  privileges  for  American  fish- 
ermen in  Newfoundland  waters  in  return  for 
free  entry  of  Newfoundland  fish  into  American 

When  it  was  ready  for  ratification,  Canada 
protested  against  it,  claiming  that  Newfound- 
land should  not  be  allowed  to  make  luch  a  coai- 
pact  without  including  the  Dominion ;  :ind  th« 
British  Government,  to  avert  acollision  between 
the  greater  colony  and  the  smaller,  pigeon-hf^d 
this  draft  till  Canada  should  have- had  an  oppoi^ 
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tunjty  to  effect  a.  similar  understanding     But 

this  she  could  not,  do,  though  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Cabinets  both  sought  terras  from 
WashingtoB,  and  as  neither  Canada  nor  New- 
foundland dared  abrogate  the  modni  vivenili 
while  hoping  for  a  solution  of  the  deadlock,  the 
temporary  arrangement  continued  year  after 
year.  In  igoa  Canada  withdrew  her  protest  and 
Sir  Bobert  Bond  revived  the  moribund  draft,- 
with  Secretary  Hay  the  new  one  being  known 
as  the  Bond-Hay  Trea^,  and  containing  im- 
provements suggested  by  12  years  of  discussion. 

In  1904  the  United  States  Senate  'amended 
this  to  death,*  at  the  instance  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fishery  interests,  and  then  Newfoundland 
resolved  to  cancel  the  modm  vivendi.  This  her 
Legislature  did  by  an  engctment  in  April  rpoj 
excluding  ail  American  fishing  vessels  from  her 
non-treaty  waters,  save  for  wood,  water,  shelter 
or  repairs,  privileges  conceded  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818;  and,  as  regards  her  treaty  waters, 
restricting  them  to  the  mere  rights  that  compact 
assured  to  them.  The  Grst  effect  was  to  hamper 
them  in  securing  bait  for  their  deep-sea  lishing, 
for  which  Newfoundland  is  the  natural  base, 
because  of  its  proximity  to  these  shoals.  The 
second  was  to  partially  destroy  the  winter  her- 
ring fishery  on  the  West  Coast.  Here  they 
hare  treaty  rights,  but  these  are  not  ample 
enough  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  this  indus- 
try successfully,  as  tlwy  need  large  numbers  of 
coastfoik  for  netting  and  the  use  of  the  strand 
f  salting,  or  freezing  the  fish,  and  the  residents 
were  forbidden  to  wock  for,  or  sell  to  tbcm; 
it  being  usual'  iat  the  Americaita  prcviOiis^, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Colonial  Government 
to  buy  whole  cargoes  from  the  settiers  who 
caught  the  fish;  The  -withdrawal  of  these  privi- 
leges seriously  hampered  the  Americans  and 
lesieued;  their  catch.  They  would,  intked,  have 
fared  even  worse  but:  that  they  succeeded  in 
evading  the  Colonial  Laws  by  inducii^  the 
coastfoik  to.procead  outside  the  three-miie  linut 
and  hire  on  boafd  their  ships  there,  returning 
then  into  territorial  waters  and  serving  as  mem- 
bers of  their  crews. 

This  claim  of  the  Americans  to  ship  New- 
founulanders  outside  the  three-mile  limit  and 
then  return  with  them  into  port  as  legally  part 
of  their  crew  has  not  been  confirmed  at  Wash^ 
tngton.  The  Stale  Department  has  discoun- 
tenanced it  and  instructed  the  American  fisher' 
men  that  they  may  only  bring  into  Newfound- 
land waters   crews   shipped   in   American  ports. 

Newfoundland,  early  in  1906,  passed  a  fur- 
ther Act  making  it  illegal  for  any  of  her  people 
to  leave  her  waters  for  such  a  purpose,  or  for 
any  foreign  fishing  vessel  to  enter  her  waters 
with  such  men  on  board,  while  the  Americans 
were  also  required  to  pay  light  dues,  observt 
colonial  fishery  regulations  and  enter  and  clear 
at  the  custom-houses,  which  obligations  they 
had  declined  to  subscribe  to  since  the  rupture. 
On  one  of  these  questions  the  claim  of  the  New- 
fouRifland  Government  to  compel  all  American 
Tessels  to  enter  and  clear  at  tbe  Custom  House 
is  unanswerable.  All  nations  have  an  inherent 
right  to  protect  their  revenues  from  smuggling. 
The  supply  of  goods  aboard  their  schooners 
known  as  "the  slop  chest*  ts  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose. Canada  has  always  compelled  them  to 
enter  and  clear  their  vessels  when  visiting  Do- 
minion ports  and  Newfoundland  claims  the  same 


right.    The  United  States  Governipept  does  not 

uphold  its  fishermen  on  this  point.  The  pay- 
ment of  light  dues  rest  upon  the  same  basis. 
The  mo5t  contentious  question  is,  how  far  are 
the  Americans  boimd  to  obey  local  fishery  laws? 
Where  these  regulations  are  general  and  siniply 
for  the  protection  of  the  species  from  destruc- 
tion, it  would  seem  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  ob^ed.  One  point  on  which  there  has  been 
some  friction  lately  is  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  fish  on  Sunday.  This  irritates  the  New- 
foundlanders more  than  anything  else  and 
caused  the  trouble  years  ago  known  as 
"the  Fortune  Bay  Outrage,"  As  grave  in- 
ternational problems  were  Involved  in  the 
whole  question  the  British  and  American  Gov- 
ernments opened  negotiations  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  it,  but  this  was  not  reached  until  J 
Sept.  igio. 

Taken  altogether  the  award  was  a  victory 
for  the  United  States.  Neither  British  im- 
perial of  colonial  authorities  can  compel 
American  fishermen  to  report  to  the  custom 
houses,  nor  can  they  impose  upon  these  fisher- 
men li^it,  harbor,  or  other  dues.  Hereafter 
American  fishermen  can  employ  Newfound- 
landers on  their  vessels,  and  they  will  also 
have  the  right  to  purchase  supplies  and  enjciy 
other  commercial  privileges  in  Canadian  ports. 
It  was  also  ^edfied  by  the  tribunal  that 
future  disputes  regarding  fisheries  regulations 
shall  be  adjusted  by  an  impartial  commission 
selected   for  that  purpose. 

Hon,  Elihu  Root  was  the  chief  pleader  for 
the  United  States  at  The  Hague,  wbiic_  Sir 
William  Robinson  appeared   for  Great  Britain. 

While  the  award  was  announced  on  7  Sep- 
tember, it  did  not  become  irrevocable  until  five 
days  later,  during  which  time  either  rwtion 
could  have  filed  a  protest.  The  fact  that  this 
was  not  done  was  held  to  be  impressive  testi- 
mony to  the  justice  of  the  verdict. 

P.  T.  McGbath, 
Editor  'Th«  Evening  Herald,'  Saitit  fokns,  N.  F. 
Newfoundland.  The  French  Shore  Quea> 
tion  in.  The  long-atanding  dispute  between 
England  and  France  about  fishing  rights  1 
Newfoundland  is  generally  known  --  «*' 
French  Shore  question.*  Most  writers  i>egin  iis 
history  with  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
i?i3,  when,  by  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, certain  privileges  were  given  to  the  French 
on  the  west  and  northeast  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. It  really  commences,  however,  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  The  extinc- 
tion of  Spain's  naval  power  by  that  great  victory 
left  the  two  great  powers  face  to  face,  and  from 
this  date  begins  the  long  duel  between  France 
and  England  for  the  command  of  the  sea  and 
the  control  of  North  America.  The  contest 
ended  disastrously  for  France  at  the  fall  of 
Quebec  and  Trafalgar.  Both  her  naval  power 
and  her  great  American  En^iire  disappeared. 
All  that  now  remained  to  her  of  New  France 
were  the  two  barren  islets  of  Saint  Pierre  and 
Miqueton  and  the  doubtful  fishery  rights  in 
Newfoundland.  It  was  the  sentimental  and 
national  feeling  involved  in  this  dispute  that 
made  it  so  diflicult  to  settle.  The  Preach  dkfant 
are  based  on  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  1713, 
Versailles  and  Paris,  the  main  basis  betas  the 
first  of  these  agreements.     It  beglnt  win  d*- 
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daring  that  die  island  of  Newfoundland  shall 
belong  of  right  wholly  to  Great  Britain.  More- 
over, it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of 
France  lo  fortify  any  place  in  Newfoundland  or 
to  erect  any  buildings  there,  besides  stages  made 
of  boards  and  huts  necessary  and  useful  for  dry- 
ing of  fish,  or  to  resort  to  the  isbiid  beyond  the 
time  necessary  for  fishing  and  drying  of  fish. 
But  it  shall  be  allowed  lo  tlie  subjects  of  France 
to  catch  fish  and  to  dry  them  on  land,  in  that 
part  only.  The  boundaries  were  first  given  be- 
tween Cape  Bonavista  and  Point  Riche  on  the 
west  coast,  afterward  altered  to  the  last  limits 
between  Cape  John  and  Cape  Ray.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  Saint  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon  were  given  to  France.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  (1783)  the  last  boundaries  were  set- 
tled, and  there  was  a  secret  declaration  made  by 
George  III.  that  the  English  wete  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  French  fishery  by  their  competition, 
it  was  this  last  underhand  clause,  not  made  pub- 
lic in  the  Treaty,  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
much  contention.  The  English  government 
always  claimed  that  it  was  a  concurrent  fishery. 
The  French,  and  with  right,  argued  that  under 
thU  declaration  their  rights  were  exclusive—^ 
the  French  contention  would  have  been  unan- 
swerable if  they  had  been  able  to  occupy  the 
whole  coast  line.  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
business  was  solely  confined  to  about  a  doxen 
Stations.  They  encouraged  English  fishermen  to 
settle  near  their  establish m-nts  to  take  care  of 
their  property  during  their  absence.  As  the 
French  business  on  the  coast  declined  the  native 
settlers  increased  until  they  numbered  17,000, 
compared  with  the  300  Frenchmen.  Difficulties 
and  disputes  between  the  rivals  were  constantly 
arising,  and  but  for  the  tact  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  naval  officers  of  both  countries 
would  have  become  acute.  The  highest  authority 
on  English  foreign  pohtics,  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
and  Admiral  RevHliere  of  the  French  navy  de- 
clared it  was  "the  most  dangerous  question 
between  England  and  France.'  Carrying  on 
Ibis  transatlantic  fishery  in  rivalry  with  oppo- 
nents who  lived  on  the  coast  was  utterly  hope- 
less to  the  French.  They  were  hampered  with 
the  burden  <Jf  -carrying  on  a  business  2,000  miles 
from  their  base  of  supplies.  Every  season  they 
had  to  bring  out  their  men  and  gear  from 
France,  and  in  October  to  carry  them  all  back 
again.  No  bounties  could  support  such  a  hope- 
less undertaking.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  the  French  carried  on  an  immense 
business  in  Newfoundland  as  well  as  tlieir  Bank 
fishery  from  Saint  Pierre,  but  gradually  the 
Shore  fishery  declined  until  of  late  years  it  has 
come  down  to  a  dozen  old  brigs  and  about  300 
men  from  France.  Although  bounty  was  piled 
on  bounty  and  millions  of  francs  were  spent  l^ 
the  home  government  in  trying  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness alive  it  went  down  and  down.  For  a  time 
after  1890  when  by  a  "modus  vivcndi"  the 
French  were  allowed  to  erect  lobster  factories, 
an  added  impetus  was  given  to  the  industry.  At 
that  time  7,000  cases  of  lobsters,  at  $n  and  $12 
a  case,  were  really  worth  more  than  their  whole 
catch  of  cod.  Eventually  the  lobsters  became 
fished  out  Since  1842,  30  commissions  liave  sat 
upon  the  question,  but  no  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at.  When  the  ■Anglo-French  Conven- 
tion wat  eventually  agreed  on,  the  most  difficult 
subiect  of  all  was  the  French  shore  dispute, 


but  the  great  French  Minister  Delcassi  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  made  the  nation  actually  be- 
lieve that,  although  England  was  giving  France 
a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  territory  in  Africa,  and 
Vtlued  gifts  elsewhere,  French  fishery  rights  in 
Newfoundland  still  remained  intact.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  old  treaties  have  been  annulled. 
All  the  French  fishermen  have  been  paid  more 
than  10  times  the  value  of  their  premises,  boats, 
gear,  etc.,  $275,000^  and  since  the  agreement  in 
igo4,  and  the  arbitration  about  values,  not  a 
solitary  Frenchman  has  ever  returned  to  the 
French  shore. 

The  French  banking  catch  is  about  419,748 
lbs.  In  1896  it  was  734,124.  The  total  catch  of 
cod  on  the  Treaty  shore  was  last  about  10,000 
lbs.,  and  of  lobsters  about  3,000  cases. 

D.  W.  Pbowse, 
Author  of  'The  Hittory  of  Newfoundland  from 
the  Recordt.' 

Newfoundland  Dog,  a  large,  handsome, 
long-haired,  water-loving  dog,  originating  in 
Newfoundland,  probably  from  a  cross  between 
the  native  Indian  sledge-dog  and  early  imported 
European  dogs,  especially  the  pointer.  The 
breed  showed  extraordinary  retrieving  powers, 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  in  so  large  numbers, 
and  at  so  high  prices,  that  k  long  ago  became 
almost  extinct  in  Newfoundland.  It  has.  how- 
ever, been  maintained  pure  1^  various  breeding 
kennels  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  Newfoundland  is  massive  in  ap- 
pearance, the  average  weight  for  doss  being 
loo  pounds  and  for  bitches  S5  pounds.  The 
head  is  broad  and  massive  with  flat  skull  and 
somewhat  square  muzzle  and  the  ears  are  small 
and  lie  close  to  the  head.  The  fore  legs  are 
straight  and  the  hind  legs  capable  of  powerful 
action  and  the  tail  is  carried  gaily  but  not 
curled  over.  The  hair  is  straight  and  very 
thick  and  in  color  is  black,  black  and  white,  or 
bronze.    For  standard  of  points  see  Doa 


as  the  begiiming  of  ute  12th  Century,  "  New 
Gate  "  became  Newgate  prison  and  earned  for 
itself  a  most  unenviable  reputation,  which 
steadily  grew  worse  throughout  its  career  of 
nearly  700  years.  The  great  fire  of  1666  partially 
destroyed  it.  It  was  then  renovated,  to  be 
reconstructed  a  century  later.  As  late  as  1850 
prisoners  were  kept  in  herds  like  cattle,  and  no 
cleaner.  Proper  sanitation  or  even  decent  Ten- 
tilation  was  unknown  in  Newgate  even  up  to  the 
date  of  its  demolition  in  igos  and  no  attempt  at 
all  was  made  to  separate  the  sexes  of  the 
prisoners  until  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
Prisoners  arrested  by  the  King's  warrant 
were  the  lirst  inhabitants  of  Newgate.  Then 
came  Jew  child-murderers  and  debtors.  Thieves 
and  other  criminals  were  4n  due  course  locked 
up  there.  If  ihey  could  pay,  they  could  secure 
luxuries.  If  they  were  poor,  they  had  to  beg 
even  for  food.  Prisoners  were  tortured  at  New- 
gate in  the  days  of  religious  persecution.  Many 
of  them  stayed  there  for  years  and  died  there 
without  ever  having  their  cases  heard  in  any 
court.  Condemned  criminals,  during  several 
reigiis,  were  sent  to  Newgate,  where  Dick 
Turpin  was  incarcerated  ao^  others  of  bis  e  ' 
-■  ing  contemporaries.  ",-*,-*,-ii,-. 
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HmAaU,  BuIibI,  CliarlM  Stednun,  Ameri- 
can author:  b.  Bostoa,  Mass.,  4  Oct.  1843.  He 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  i86g  after  serving 
in  the  Dvil  War  and  studied  theology.  He  of-^ 
ficiated  as  a  dergymaii  for  a.  time  and  later  as  a 
college  professor,  but  became  United  States 
assistant  special  forest  agent  and  is  now  (1907) 
superintendent  of  the  forest  reserves  of  nortib- 
em  and  central  California.  He  has  written : 
•History  of  Fall  Rivet'  (1862) ;  'Ruthie's 
Story*  (1888);  'Vines  of  Northeastern  Amer- 
ica' {1897) ;  'Fire  and  the  U.  S.  Reserves' 
<igo3) ;  'Joe  and  the  Howards'  (i86g) ; 
'Harry's  Trip  to  the  Oriait'  (1885);  'Trees 
of  Northeastern  America'  (i8go);  'Shrubs  of 
Northeastern  America'  (1893);  'Sheep  and  the 
U.  S.  Reserves'  (igoi) ;  'Sunset,  Lumbering 
and  the  U.  S.  Reserves'  iigos) ;  etc 

Newman,  nu'maii,  Albert  Henry,  Ameri- 
can Baptist  clergyman  and  educator :  b.  Edge- 
field County,  S.  C,  25  Aug.  1852.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Mercer  University,  Ga.,  in  1871,  and 
from  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in 
1875.  He  became  a  college  professor,  and  in 
1881-igoi  filled  the  chair  of  church  history  at 
McMaster  Universitjr,  Torojito.  Ont.,  and  since 
igot  has  held  a  protessorship  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, Waco,  Texas.  He  has  written ;  'The  Bap- 
tist Churches  in  the  United  SUtes'  (1894);  'A 
Century  of  Baptist  Achievement'  (19Q1) ; 
'Manual  of  Church  History'  ([900-3)  i  etc 
He  also  translated  and  edited  Immez's  'Hex- 
meneutics  of  Uie  New  Testament'  (1877), 

Howman;  Frmda,  English  cebnial  gov- 
ernor in  America:  b.  England  about  1600;  d. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  16  Nov:  1660.  He  emigrated 
to  New  Hampshire  in  1638,  settled  later  in  New 
Haven  and  was  one  of  the  committee  whirfi 
waited  upon  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  adjust  the 
boundary  question.  In  1658  be  became  governor 
of  the  New  Haven  Cohiny,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death. 

Newman,  Francis  Vniliam,  English 
scholar;  b.  London  27  June  i&s;  d.  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Somerset,  4  Oct  1897.  He  was 
graduated  from  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in 
18261  was  fellow  of  Balliol  in  i&i&-m;  became 
professor  of  classical  iiteratuie  ia  Manchester 
New  College. in  1840;  was  professor  of  Latin 
at  University  College,  London,  in  1846-69,  and 
was  made  principal  of  University  Hall.  London, 
in  1848.  A  brother  of  Cardinal  Newm^in  (q.v.), 
the  thought  and  faith  of  the  two  wholly  di- 
verged Francis  made  important  contribiKions 
to  the  religious  ideas  of  his  time.  His  'Phases 
of  Faith*  (1850),  an  autobiographical  narrative 
of  his  religious  changes,  excited  much  contro- 
versy and  was  undoubtedly  his  best  known 
writing;  but  'The  Soul;  Its  Sorrows  and  As- 
pirations' (1S49)  shows  him  at  his  best  In 
1876  he  joined  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni- 
tarian Association,  of  which  he  became  vicer 
president  in  1879.  His  further  writings  are 
varied,  treating  of  education,  politicfi,  religion, 
Dcial  questions.    An  interesting  experiment 
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for  a  physician,  but  abandoned  medicine  for  art 
in  his  18th  jrear.  Going  to  France  in  1870  he 
made  a  tour  of  Switzerland  and  proceeded  to 
Venice  (1^1),  but  eventually  settled  in  Flor- 
ence. He  is  pre-eminently  a  water  color  painter 
and  his  works  consist  principally  of  landscapes, 
and  architectural  views,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  'Venice' ;  'Tuscan  Spring' ;  'The 
Cathedral  at  Florence' ;  'An  Architectural 
Study.'  He  has  also  .produced  some  clever 
flower  and  fruit  pieces,  including:  'A  Study  of 
Pink  and  White  Oleanders' ;  'Grapes  and 
Olives' ;  and  'Flowers.' 

Newman,  John  Henry,  English  author, 
theologian,  preacher,  and  Cardinal  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church :  b.  London,  England,  21  FeU 
1801 ;  d.  Edgbaston  Oratory,  Qirmingham,  Eng- 
land, II  Aug.  1890.  Newman  was  the  eldest 
of  six  cliildren  of  John  Newman,  a  London 
bcnker.  from  whose  family  Newman  inherited 
the  taste  for  music  which  distinguished  him. 
The  family  was  of  Dutch  Jewish  origin  and  had 
come  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  ' 
century.  Newman's  mother,  Jemima  Fourdrin- 
ier,  was  of  French  Huguenot  origin.  From  her 
he  received  a  religious  training  of  Calvinistic 
tendency,  and  was  early  brought  up  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which  it  is 
said  he  almost  knew  by  heart.  Newman,  who 
was  a  precocious  boy  and  wrote  much  verse  and 
prose,  describes  himself  in  the  'Apologia'  as 
an  imaginative  and  superstitious  child.  From 
the  writers  who  most  influenced  him  in  his 
youth — particularly  Law  and  Thomas  Scott — he 
obtained  two  important  beliefs  that  clung  to 
him  through  life,  the  idea  of  eternal  punish- 
ment and  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of.  dogma. 
When  about  sixteen  he  became  convinced  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  lead  a  single 
life. 

Newman  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
in  his  i6th  year,  took  his  degree  in  1820,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  m  1822.  Here  he 
came  under  several  distinct  influences,  which 
had  a  good  deal  of  effect  on  his  career.  From 
Bishop  Butler's  'Analogy.'  which  he  read  about 
this  time,  he  gleaned  the  principles,  which  ever 
after  characterized  his  work  and  on  which  he 
wrote  much,  that  revealed  religion  as  mani- 
fested in  outward  institutions  is  the  symbol  of 
the.  natural  religion  underlying — an  idea  that 
wa5  in  accord  with  his  boyish  dreams — and  that 
cprobability  is  the  guide  of  life."  The  strong 
personal  influences  were  Dr.  Hawkins,  Provost 
of  Oriel,  to  whose  teaching  Newman  says  he 
owed  the  habit  of  caution  in  statement  and  the 
weighing  of  words,  and.  among  other  doctrines, 
that  of  the  value  of  tradition;  Dr.  Whately.who 
for  a  time  somewhat  arrested  Newman's  spirit- 
ual growth  and  developed  his  reasoning  power, 
and  his  intimate  friends,  John  Keble  and  Hur- 
rell  Froude,  spiritual  enthusiasts  and  haters  of 
liberalism.    His  studies  for  'The  Arians  of  the 


Christianity  and  the  basis  of  the 
Church  of  England,*  and  stimulated  his  innate 
belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  good  and 
evil,  which  he  regarded  as  the  causes  of  physical 
phetiomena.     These    studies    alio    undoubtedly 
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laid  the  foundation  fof  t^ie  course  of  reasoning 
which  subsequently  led  him  info  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Meanwhile,  his  process  in  his  profes- 
sion had  been  rapid.  In  1824  he  took  orders 
and  was  ordained  curate  of  Saint  Clement's 
Church.  Oxford.  The  following'  year  he  became 
vice-principal  of  Alban  Hall  under  Dr.  Wliat«Iy, 
a  position  which  he  gave  up  in  1826  to  become 
tutor  in  Oriel.  In  1828  he  wis  made  vicar  8f 
Saint  Mary's,  his  only  permanent  position  while 
a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  for  in  1629 
he  broke  with  Whaiely  because  of  his  dislike 
for  the  tendency  of  the  latter  toward  liberal- 
ism, and  a  year  or  two  later  retired  from  his 
tutorship  at  Oriel,  for  the  reason  that  Dr.  Haw- 
kins, who  then  came  into  power,  looked  upon 
him  and  his  friends,  Keble  and  Froude,  as  too 
extreme  in  their  views  reg:arding  the  need  of 
conformity  to  3  more  rigid  order  of  things. 

Through  this  period,  Newman  was  grad- 
ually becoming  alive  to  the  conviction  that  he 
had  3  special  mission  to  perform,  and  further 
stimulus  was  added  by  the  French  revolution 
of  1830  and  the  struggle  in  England  which  ci ' 
minated  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  These 
tendencies  toward  liberalism  he  viewed  with 
growing  distrust  Not,  however,  till  the  close 
o£  his  voyage  with  Froude  to  the  south  of 
Europe  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1832^.13 
(durinK  which  he  wrote  many  poems,  including 
'Lead  Kindly  Light')  did  the  conviction  be- 
come urgent.  Taken  so  very  ill  in  Sicily  on  hisi 
return  voyage  that  his  servant  despaired  of  his 
life,  he  was  nevertheless  convinced  that  he 
should  not  die;  he  kept  saying  to  himself  *Wc 
have  work  to  do  in  England.*  Hunting  thither 
as  soon  as  his  health  permitted,  he  and  his 
friends  at  once  started  the  Oxford  Movement 

(IV.). 

The  object  of  this  movement  was  m  general 
the  upholding  of  the  ideal  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity against  the  assaults  of  liberalism.  It 
was  pursued  with  great  earnestness  by  New- 
man and  his  friends,  Froude,  Keble,  Pusey, 
Rose,  and  others,  and  the  means  were  the 
'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  of  which  Newman  was 
chief  editor  and  author.  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  occupying  a  modest  position,  but  he  was  in 
reality  the  head  of  the  movement.  He  himself 
held  confidently  to  three  principles  which  he 
endeavored  to  inculcate :  the  necessity  of  dogma 
in  combatting  liberalism;  the  existence  of  a 
visible  church,  "with  sacraments  and  rites  which 
are  the  channels  of  invisible  grace*;  and  the 
belief  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Pope  were  evil  and  anti- Christian.  The  first 
two  of  these  beKcfs  he  retained  till  the  end  of 
his  life;  it  was  la  regard  to  the  last  that  his 
views  were  completely  altered  and  upon  that 
belief  his  subsequent  history  turned.  For  New- 
man the  Tractarian  movement  had  two  phases: 
up  to  1S39.  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  full  con- 
viction and  confidence;  from  then  till  the  pub- 
lication of  the  famous  Tract  90  in  1841  there 
vat  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  arguments  that  he  had  been  using 
against  Catholicism.    The  chief  task  in  the  first 

Griod  was  the  definition  of  the  so-called  'Via 
edia*  in  which  the  Tractarians  tried  to  estab- 
lish the  true  position  of  the  church  between 
Romanism  and  Liberalism,  to  construct,  in  New- 


man's words,  *a  possible  road  betw«ffl  a  motm- 
lain  and  a  morass,  to  be  driven  through  formid- 
able obstacles,  if  it  is  to  exist,  by  the  boldness 
and  skill  of  the  engineers.*  The  principal  brxjc 
in  which  the  doctrine  is  expounded  is  <The 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church  Viewed  Rel- 
atirely  to  Romanism  and  to  Popular  Protcs- 
tantism>  (1837).  By  1839  the  soundness  of  his 
position  seemed  to  be  established,  bfit  his 
studies  had  unconsciously  to  himsdf  laid  the 
train  for  the  overthrow  of  what  he  had  been 
advocating,  and  these  doubts  to<^  shape  the 
next  two  years.  The  argument  from  Antiquity 
with  which  he  had  supported  the  Via  Media, 
turned  out  to  be  an  equally  good  argument  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  He  also  made  the  dis- 
covery that  there  had  in  church  history  been 
via  media!  before;  the  Tarious  early  sects  of 
heretics  had  ifl  his  new  view  occupied  much 
the  same  position  as  the  Anglican  Church,  He 
was  touched  by  the  fact  that  the  early  fathers 
whom  he  invticed  in  support  of  his  effort  at 
true  compromise  would  inevitably,  if  alive,  have 
sided  with  Rome,  and  his  imagination — alwa}^ 
a  strong  influence  in  his  reasoning — was  haunted 
by  the  words,  •Securus  judical  orbis  terraruin,* 
which  seemed  to  malfe  nugatory  all  schism. 
The  result  was  that  he  grew  far  less  hostile 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  with  Tract  90  the 
movement  against  it  came  to  an  end.  The  main 
point  of  that  tract  was  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  originally 
been  framed  for  political  rather  than  religious 
purposes:  they  were  designed  to  allow  good 
Catiiolics  to  become  meiabtrra  of  the  Anglican 
Church  with  mere  loss  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  Pope.  If  that  waa  the  case,  then  the  An^i- 
om  had  no  better  doctrinal  support  than  the 
Roman  Chimin 

From  that  thne  Newman  regarded  himself 
as  practicalb'  dead  to  An^icanism.  In  the 
storm  of  indignation  wUch  the  tract  evoked  he 
did  not,  however,  immediately  retreat  Pre- 
ferring to  think  the  matter  over  carefully,  he 
kept  his  living  at  Saint  Marj-'s  till  1843.  and  in 
that  same  year  retracted  the  many  hard  thin^ 
he  had  said  about  Rome,  Two  years  later,  m 
October,  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  early  in  1846  left  Oxford  for  good.  After 
over  a  year  in  Rome  (1846-47),  he  founded  the 
Oratory  of  Saint  Philip  Neri,  at  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham, where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Though  condemned  as  an  apostate  by  com- 
mon Anglican  consent,  and  liiough  living  a 
very  secluded  life,  Newman  almost  at  once 
benefited  by  the  change.  Not  only  did  he  feel 
the  peace  of  security,  but  his  Mterary  genius  is 
said  to  have  ripened  wonderfully,  Herrtofore 
he  had  written  somewhat  tentatively,  as  one 
groping ;  now  he  expressed  himself  with  lure- 
ness  and  an  unwonted  command  of  expression. 
His  writings  during  the  first  18  years  after  his 
conversion,  nearly  all  h)  support  of  CathoEctsm, 
include  such  various  types  as  his  ^Discourses 
Addressed  to  Mixed  Congre^tions*  (1849'): 
•Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties'  (1850),  and 
•Lectures  on  Catholicism  in  England'  (1851)  ; 
various  of  the  essays  collected  in  'Historical 
Studies' ;  two  novels  "Loss  and  Gain'  (1848) 
and  'Callista'  (iSSS)  :  a«^  *hat  »  in  many 
respects  his  masterpiece  of  treatment  'The 
Idea  of  a  Univepsi^,'  a  scries  of  discourses 
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which  be  delivered  at  Dublin  in   1853  on  the  and  in  work,  put  the  arguawat  is  well  u  it 

founding  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University.  has  ever  been  put,  but  th«  method  is  who>ly 

In  1864  occurred  the  controversy  with  Kini^  opposed  to  scientific  proof,  and  it  is  easr.  th«r?- 

ley,  which  oiarks  an  epoch  in  Newman's  lift  in  to  see  the  reason  for  tbe-  view  of  such  men 

and  in  the  patitien  ef  the  Catholics  in  England,  as  IfuxJey.     The  truth  of  the  matter  prabaUly 

Kingslej  had  laid  that  the  Roman  clergy   had  is  that  Newman,  with  all  his  training  in  loBic, 

litllc  regard  for  truth,  and  had  cited  Newman  really  had  little  regard  for  stria  evidence;  hit 

at  an  advocate  of  cunning.     Newman  naturally  course    during    the    Oxford    movement    shawl 

asked   for  his  evidence.     Kingsley,   in  Maemil-  that  he  argued  from  predispositions  and  pretik- 

lan's  Magaeme,  where  his  first  article  had  ap-  lections,    and    his    conversion    was    in    part   at 

peared,  replied  that  be  had  mistaken  Newman's  least  the   result  of  evidence  supplied  solely  by 

tone,  and  apologized.     Newman,  reasonably  dis-  his  imagination.    But  as  a  gracious  and  winning 

satisfied  with   Kingstey's  failure  to  produce  the  personality  his  place  is  of  the  highest,  as  is  bis 

Specific    evidence,    published    the    whole    corre-  power  of  expression. 

spondence.  Kingsley  thereupon  replied  in  a  Bibliography. — The  chiei  sources  of  infoT- 
vigorous  pamphlet  entitled  "What,  then.  Does  mation  are,  among  Newman's  many  works,  the 
Dr.  Newman  Mean?*  in  which  he  charged  'Apologia,'  and  'The  Letters  and  Correspond- 
Newman  with  equivocation  and  cited  alt  the  ence  of  J.  H.  Newman,*  edited  by  his  sister, 
instances  he  could  find  in  Newman's  life  and  Mrs,  Anne  Mozley.  Lives  and  studies  are 
woiks  to  prove  his  point.  The  merits  of  the  those  of  H.  J.  Jennings  ('CardinaL  Newman, 
eonlroversy  are  as  yet  unsettled,  though  now  of  The  Story  of  His  Lif^')  ;  K.  H.  Hutton  ('Car- 
only  historical  interest;  views  would  probably  dinal  Newman');  WiHiam  Barry  (in  'Literary 
Still  range  from  extreme  support  of  Newman  to  Lives'),  hut  a  good  life  in  English  is  still  a 
such  words  as  those  of  Huxley,  'That  man  is  desideratum,  for  the  simple  reason  that  biog- 
the  slipperiest  sophist  I  have  ever  met  with,  raphers  are  almost  always  slightly  partisan, 
Kingsley  was  entirely  right  about  him."  ('Let-  and  because  materials  for  a  complete  study  are 
ters,'  II.,  p.  240.)  The  effect  of  the  controversy  scattered  in  various  books  as  Church's  'The 
was  the  publication  by  Newman  of  the  'Apo-  Oxford  Movement,'  Mark  Pattison's  'Memoirs,' 
logia  pro  Vita  Sua.'  This,  which  appeared  Abbott's  'Philomythus,'  and  a  score  of  others 
serially  between  21  April  and  2  June,  gave  the  (see  a  long  list  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National 
key  to  Newman's  life  as  an  internal  state.  Biography'),    There  is  an  excellent  short  study 

The  effect  of  the  'Apologia'  was  to  temper  of   the  conversion  and  the  theology  of  New- 

in    a    yreat   measure   the    feeling   between    the  rtian  by  R.  M.  Lovett  (Harvard  Monthly,  Dec. 

Catholics  and  the  Anglicans,  and  it  gave  New-  1892,  Jan.  1893). 

man    the    honorable    position    of    peaonnaker.  William  T.  fiRCWSTER, 

From  that  timfc  on   he  occupied  a  high  place       Protestor  of  English,  Columbia  University. 
in    Etigland   and    mccived   many   dignitiea.      In  nLj,,        ,  >#  ^i. 

1877  he  was  elected  honorary  fellow  of  Trinity  Nfrwman,   John    Philip,   Amennn    Metho 

College,  Oxford,  and  two  years  later  was  ere-  dist    bishop:    b.    New    York    I    Sept    l8i6:    4 

ated  cartiinal  by   Pope  Leo  Xfll.   'Two  works  Saratoga,   N.  Y.,  5  July   1899.     He  studied  fof 

are  to  he  especially   noted,    'An   Eissy  in   Aid  the   ministry   and    in    r86o   was    ordamed.      He 

of   3   Grammar   of    Assent'     (1870),    m    which  preached  in  New  Orleans  in  1864-9;  in  1869-7J 

Newman  attempted  to  expound  systematically  and  in  1875-8  was  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 

the  logic  of  belief  aside  from  exact  proof;  and  Methodist   Church   in   Washington,   D.   C.,   and 

'The    Dream    of    Gerontius,'     written    shortly  was  chaplain  of  the   Senate   for  three   sessions 

after   the    'Apologia,'    in   which   he    delineated  He  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  inspector 

in  poetical  form  the  yearning  of  a  soul  toward  of  United  States  consulates  in  Asia  in  i8m,  and 

certitade  and  truth.  in   r888  was  circled  bishop.     He  wTote :  *Prom 

These  three  books  indicate  where  the  place  Dan  to  Beersheba>    (1864);   'The   Thrones  and 

and   power  of   Newman   lie.     His   position   is  Palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveli  from  the  Pfr- 

probably   to   be    determined    not    hy   his    intel-  sian  GuH  to  the  Mediterranean'  (1876)  ;  'Chris- 

lectual    contributions    but    by    bis    personality  fianity    Triumphant'     (18B4) ;     'Evenings    with 

which  is  of  a  high,  noble,  and  persuasive  type,  the    Prophets   on    the    Lost    Empires'     {1B87)  ; 

and   which   IS   expressed   ma   style   of    unsur-  (The    Supremacy   of  the   Law'    (1890);    'Con- 

Mssed  skill  and  delicacy.     As  a  contributor  of  yersations  with  Christ'   (iQoO. 
ideas   ai>d   new  truth,   he   is   not   so   Important. 

Af  a  theologian,  his  life-long  beliefs  and  teach-  Ncwnitn,    n&'nan,   Ga.,   city,   county-seat   of 

ing— that  the  world  is  controlled  by  the  powers  Coweta  County;  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  . 

trf  darkness,  that  God  is  the  only  holy  thing,  the  Atlanta  &  W.    P.  R.R.'s;  about  38  miles  I 

that  the   Church  is  the  only  true  revealer  of  .^outh  by  west  of  Atlanta.    It  is  in  a  productive 

God— in    no    wise    differ    from    good    Catholic  agricultural   region   in   which   cotton   and   fruits 

Odinion.      The    great    argument    on    which    be  are  extensively  cultivated.    The  principal  indus- 

nltimately  based  all  his  claims,  that  of  proba-  trial  establishments  are  cotton  mills,  cottonseed- 

bility,  that  we  act  not  from  certamty  but  from  oi|  mills,  machine  shops,  flour  mill,  tannery,  fer- 

states  of  certitude,  that  personality  which  can  ,51,-^^^  works,  a  large  plant  for  manufacturing 

induce  states  of  wrtitude  is  a  better  guide  than  boilers,  engines,  presses,  and  mill  machinery,  and 

strict    reason— the   basis    of   this    he   got    from  an  ice  factory.     The  cily  owns  the  waterworks. 

Bishop  Butler,  nor  did  he  take  into  constdera-  pop.   (1910)  5,5481 
tfon  the   fact  that  his  argument  would   allow 

anybody  to  believe  anything  at  all.  provided  he  Newno,  niinz,  Sn  Qeorge,  English  jour- 
could  summon  enough  certinide  in  supnort  of  nalist:  b.  England  13  Mardi,  wgi ;  d.  London,  g 
it.  Doubtless  the  mass  do  ifce  jnst  such  sane-  June  1910.  He  was  cdacated  in  London  and 
*ivia,  and  Newman  has  certainly,  both  in  life  entered    joumaUsm.     He   waf  '    "-^ 
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'StruKl   HagaziiM,'    <T»d-Bits,*    etc    He   was  the  seat  of  Mount  Saint  Martin'*  and  Imnucu-  • 

knighted  in  1895,  and  in  1900  became  a  mem-  late  scademies,  and  ii  has  good  public  and  parish 

ber  of.  Parliament  for  Swansea  Town.  schools  and  a  public  librar;.     The  city   now 

Newnham  (nun'am)  CoUege,  England,  an  has  commission  goven»i«t    It  was  *o"P"-Iy 

institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women  wn^r  the  charter  of  1894,  which  provided  for 

at  Cambridge,  founded  m  1871,  and  incorporated  a  mayor   who   held   office   for.  foiir   years,   and 

in    i88a     No    students   are   admitted   under    18  »  council.     The  mayor  appointed  the  police  apd 

years   of  age ;   the  course  of  study  corresponds  firemen  and  the  members  of  the  water  comrnis- 

with  that  of  Cambridge  Universily.     There  are  "°i.  »?'*.  ""t-J"'  1°  ."''  approva    of  the  aide r- 

a  number  of  exhibitions  and   scholarships  con-  "'^"■■i''*   superintendent   of   public   worl^   and 

01  over  100  MuQents.  ^^^  operated  by  the  municipality.    Pop.  (1910) 

Newpore,  Fort,  a  former  Revolutionary  30,309. 
fortification  on  Ward  Creek,  near  Oneida  Lake,  '  Newport,  N.  H.,  town,  county-Ecat  of 
New  York.  Sullivan  County ;  on  the  Sugar  River,  and  on 
NewfKir^  ntl'p^rt,  Quistopfacr,  English  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad;  about  35  miles 
sea  captain  I  b.  about  1565;  d.  1618.  In  1592  he  in  direct  line  northwest  of  Concord  and  45  miles 
rommanded  a  ship  in  the  West  Indian  CKpedi-  northwest  of  Manchester.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tion;  sailed  to  Virginia  in  1606,  16C7  and  1609;  tural  and  grazing  region,  and  the  good  water- 
was  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas  in  the  latter  voy-  power  contributes  to  its  industrial  prosperity, 
age,  but  made  his  way  to  Virginia  after  many  Its  chief  manufactures  are  woolen  goods,  agri- 
adventures  recounted  by  Jourdain  in  the  'Dis-  cultural  implements,  shoes,  lumber  and  lumber 
covery  of  the  Bermudas,'  which  Shakespeare  products,  clothing,  and  dairy  products.  It  has 
may  have  used  in  writing  the  ^Tempest';  and  a  public  library  which  contains  (1904)  about 
in  1612  entered  the  employ  of  the  East  India  8,000  volumes.  Its  scenery  and  climate  make  it 
Company,  for  whom  he  made  several  very  sue-  a  favorite  summer  resort.  The  city  owns  and 
cessful  voyages.  operates  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (iQoo)  3,126; 
Newport,  George,  English  naturalist:  b.  <I9'°)  3,?65  Consult:  Wheeler.  'The  History 
Canterbury,   England,   4  July   1803 ;   d.  London,  °t  Newport 

England,  7  April  t8s4-  He  was  educated  at  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  dty,  port  of  entry,  coanty- 
London  University  and  became  a  surgeon,  but  ^^  ^f  'Newport  Cotmty;  in  Rhode  Island,  on 
devoted  much  time  to  entomology,  in  which  Narragansett  Bay,  and  on  the  New  York,  N. 
science  he  made  vali^ble  discoveries  He  wrote:  h.  &H.  R.R.;  about  30  miles  south  of  Provi- 
K)bservat.ons  on  >e  Ana  omy  Habits  and  j^nce.  It  has  daily  Steamer  commnnica- 
pcnonwof  Athala  Ceotifolia'  <i83o);  'Cata-  ^„„,  with "  Providence,  New  York,  FaU 
(TcfiV  Mynapoda  ui  the  British  Museum'  Ri^„_  ^„^  „^^  p^^ts.  It  is  a  famous  siunmer 
I'osoj  ,  etc.  resoit,  and  in  the  season  its  facilities  for  trans- 
Newport,  England,  a  town  of  Monmouth-  portation  are  much  increased.  Its  beautiful  scen- 
Shire,  on  the  Usk,  145  miles  by  rail  west  of  ery,  eqmble  climate,  ease  of  access  by  land 
London.  It  is  an  important  river  port  communi-  gnd  water  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
eating  with  the  Bristol  Channel,  As  one  of  the  large  cities,  make  it  a  favorite  watering  place, 
principal  outlets  for  the  produce  of  extensive  Its  occupancy  by  people  of  great  wealth,  who 
collieries  and  iron  and  stce!  works  in  the  vicin-  have  built  summer  residences  costing  millions 
ity.  it  has  extensive  dock  accommodation  cover-  of  dollars  has  made  it  fashionable  and  exclusive, 
ing  over  80  acres.  Its  public  buildings  are  all  of  In  1639  Newport  was  settled  by  Roger  Williams; 
modem  erection,  and  include  town  hall,  market  and  later  Anne  Hutchinson  and  other  refugees. 
hall,  county  offices,  public  baths,  museum,  and  who  for  religious  convictions  had  been  expelled 
art  gallery  Its  most  ancient  buildmgs  are  the  from  Massachusetts  by  the  Puritans,,  came  to 
remams  of  a  12th  century  castle  and  tlie  church  Newport,  At  first  Newport  was  independent  in 
of  Saint  Woollos,  government,  but  in  1644  Roger  Williams  ob- 
Newport,  Ky,,  city  in  Campbell  County;  tained  a  patent  from  the  British  Partiament 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Licking  riv-  tinder  which  all  the  colonies  in  what  is  now 
ersi  and  on  the  Louisville  &  N,  and  the  Qiesa-  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  were  united  under  the 
peake  &  O.  R.R.'s.  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  and  name  of  *The  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plan- 
Covington,  on  the  Licking,  are  opposite  New-  tations  in  the  Narragansett  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
porl.  The  city  was  settled  in  1791;  in  1795  was  land,"  The  charter  gave  much  dissatisfaction 
incorporated,  and,  in  1850,  was  granted  a  city  and  in  1663  was  changed  to  a  charter  that  con- 
charter.  It  is  a  popular  residential  city  for  Cin-  tinned  in  force  until  1843.  (See  Dorr  Rebbl- 
;innati  business  men.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  lion.}-  A  public  school  was  established  in 
region  and  farm  products  are  among  its  most  Newport  in  1840,  From  the  beginning  the  place 
important  shipments.  The  chief  manufacturing  was  a  trading  port  of  importance ;  Its  commerce 
establishments  are  cigar-box  factory,  cast  and  was  greater  than  that  of  New  York  in  I769^a 
sheet  iron  works,  carriage  works,  watch-case  One  of  the  first  act*  of  resistance  against  Great 
factory,  and  a  furniture  factory.  It  has  large  Britain  took  place  at  Newport  when  the  British 
(mmI  and  brick  ,yardt.  and  conBtderable  river  sloop  Liberty  was  destroyed  here,  while  engaged 
trade.^  Fort  Thomas,  a  govemroeot  mihtary  In  enforcing  obnoxious  smuggling  laws.  The 
post,  IS  on  an  elevation  near  the  city.  Sotne  of  British  took  possession  of  Newport  6  Dec.  iTTti, 
the  prominent  buildings  are  the  dty-hall.  court-  and   held   it  for  two  years.     The  shippinc  oi 
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Ibc   place   and   the   gea«nl    trade   were   nearly  tzios  (1004)  about  7^0  volumei.     Fop.   (l8go) 

des'royed   during  the   Revolution.     The   British  l,73P\  (1900)   1874;   Uoio)   3.548. 

soWiCTs  burnrf  in  aU   ^Qt  475   homes.     In  Newport    New^    Vb.,    city    and    port   o( 

1780  Rochambeau  and  his  troops  frotn  France  entij  in  Warwick  County,  on  the  James  River 

made    Newport    theh    headquartera.      In    1784,  and  Hampton  Roads,  and  at  the  tenninua  of  the 

tihe  year  after  the  Revolubonary  War  had  closed,  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  railroad ;  situated  70  miles 

Newport  waa  racorporatad ;  but  in  1786  it  mr-  southeast  of  Richmond  and  14  miles  north  ol 

rendered  its  charter,  and  was  not  re-mcorporatcd  Norfolk.    The  city  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 

tor  77  years.  vegetable   and    fniit   country.      It   is    connected 

It  is  claimed  by  some  historians  that  New-  with  Hampton  and  Old  Point  Comfort  by  elec- 

port,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  were  trie   railways.     In  the   heart  of  the  dty  facing 

discovered   by   Northmen   as   eariy  as   the    nth  the  James  River  is  Casino  Park,  which  has  be- 

ccntury.    The  'Old  Stone  Mill*  in  Touro  Park  (<ome  a  popular  resort. 

is  pointed  •vrt  as  a  relic  of  the  days  of  the  Trade  and  ComM«rcf.— With  several  for- 
Northmen ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  ctgn  and  coast  lines  of  steamships  sailing  hence, 
this  mill  was  built  in  the  17th  century.  New-  and  with  a  fine  harbor  and  excellent  shipping 
port  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  State  until  facilities,  Newport  News  has  very  recently  be- 
igoa  Bishop  Berkeley  lived  in  Newport  from  come  an  important  port  and  the  centre  of  large 
1725  to  1732  and  here  wrote  his  ode  on  Western  commercial  interests.  The  foreign  trade  in  1901 
progress,  and  part  of  his  'Aktiphrwi.'  William  amounted  to  $36,658,000;  the  exports  amount- 
Ellery  Channing  and  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  ing  to  $32,56B,Qoa  The  foreign  commerce  of 
were  bom  in  Newport.  Some  of  the  historic  the  port  is  largely  carried  on  by  the  Chesapeake 
places  are  the  State  House  built  in  1742:  the  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  United  States  Shipping 
dty-hall  built  in  1763;  Redwood  library,  1748;  Compony.  m^ng  direct  connection  with  Eng- 
Trinity  Church  (P.  E.).  1735;  the  headcjuarters  land  and  the  continent.  The  city  has  become 
of  the  British  Array  (Sayer  House),  in  1780.  fourth  in  the  United  States  in  the  shipment  of 
One  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  the  United  States  grain.  There  are  two  national  banks,  each  with 
still  in  existence,  is  the  Newport  Mercury,  a  capital  of  $100,000;  six  private  b^uiks,  and 
established  by  James  Franklin  in  1758.  The  several  trust  companies.  The  city  has  three 
oldest  part  of  the  city  is  around  the  harbor;  the  weekly  and  four  daily  newspapers, 
modem  part,  with  its  magnificent  mansions.  Manufactures. — Here  is  an  extensive  ship- 
surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns,  is  toward  the  building  plant,  giving  employment  to  7,000 
ocean.  Overlooking  and  guarding  the  harbor  workmen;  two  dry  docks  600  and  900  feet 
are  Fort  Greble  and  Fdrt  Adam,  Some  of  the  long;  two  grain  elevators  with  a  capacity  of 
attractions  other  than  those  mentioned  are  this  a^o,txx>  bushels;  wood-working  mills;  ice  fac- 
long  beaches,  the  bathing  places,  the  "Hanging  tories,  lumber  mills,  iron  works,  shoe  factoiy, 
Rocks,'  the  iz-mile  Ocean  Drive,  Purgatorv  shirt  factory,  and  brewery, 
(a  rocky  fissure  50  feet  in  Acplh.),  the  Clin  Gov^rnm^nt.— Newport  News  is  goveTT>e<b 
Walk,  and  the  Spontlng  Rock  (when  the  water  under  its  original  charter  of  i8p6,  by  a  mayor, 
is  distuiiied  by  a  storm  it  is  forced  through  an  elected  every  four  years,  a  common  council,  ci>n- 
opening  in  this  rock).  It  has  a  United  States  stsfing  of  16  manbers,  and  a  board  of  eight 
torpedo  station  on  Goat  Island,  and  a  United  Bl<ktmen.  The  dty  has  an  improved  system  of 
States  Naval  Training  Station  and  War  Col-  waterworks  and  electric  light  and  gas  plants, 
lege  on  Coaster  Harbor,  also  a  naval  hospital  Population.—  Newport  News  is  a  young  town 
(189?).  The  city  has  many  parks,  fountains,  pnictkalbf  lacking  in  history.  It  was  first  laid 
and  monuments  which  are  works  of  art.  It  is  out  in  1883  and  incorporated  in  1896.  Its  growth 
the  seat  of  Saint  George's  and  Cloyne  House  has  been  very  rapid;  the  population  in  iSgo.  was 
schools  and  Saint  Mary's  Academy.  A  valuable  4,449:  in  I9C»  it  was  19(500.  and  1910  20.205. 
collection  of  relics  are  in  the  Newport  Historical  F.  J.  Kiwo, 
Society  building;  there  are  several  libraries,  the  Secretary  Newport  News  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
People's,  Redwood  and  others.  News-Lctter.  a  popular  name  applied  to 
■  ^'  "VlLi.'"  /  ^I^"  -^  T^'-  ^*/*^  a'^^  tf'e  Panted  sheets  or  letters  issued  weekly  in 
isnow  tarown  for  its  society  ife.  and  its  indus-  (tie  4rly  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  news  for 
tnes  and  commerce  are  of  little  valwe:  Pop.  .^^.^ich  was  collected  in  the  coffee  houses.  Origi- 
<'?»'/.  ^-^J*-  ('9'?  ^i}.^-  ^.^"c?'*-^^'?^.''  "a"y  tl'ey  were  literally  tetters  of  news  written 
'The  Controversy  Touching  the  Stone  MilP ;  ^  professional  newswnters,  and  sent  by  them 
Greene.  <The  Providence  PlanUtion' :  'Newnort  [^  tf„.ir  employers  weekly.  Many  early  printed 
newpapers  took  News-Letter  as  a  title,  as  the 
'Boston  Newsletter.'  etc. 

Newspaper,    a    daily    or    other    printed 

-        .  .                          .           paper  containing  news  or  intelligence  of  past, 

the  Boston  ft  Maine  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  current,  or  coming  events,  together  with  com- 

RR's;  About  so  miies  in  direct  line  north  by  ment,  criticism,  or  discussion  of  such  events  1^ 

east  of  MoUpelier.    In  the  summer  season  it  has  editors  and  contributors.    The  total  number  of 

regular   steamer    communication    with    all    the  newspapers  published  in  the  world  at  present  i» 

villages  and  towns  on  the  lake.    It  is  a  favprite  estimated  at  about  60^000.  distributed  as  follows: 

summer   resort   on   account   of   its   climate,   the  United    States   and    Canada^   26.360;    Germany, 

scenery,  in  the  vidnlty  and  the  opportunities  for  8^000;  Great  Britain,  S,ooQ;  France.  4,300;  Japan, 

fishing.     Its  trad*  is  chiefly  in  farm  products;  3,000:    Italy,     1.500;    Austria-Hungary,    i.300j 

hs  manufactures, are  prindpally  to  supply  lotal  Asia  (exclusive  of  Japan).,.  i/)oo;,  Spain,  850; 

wants,     it  has  fine  church  and  scboal  buildings  Russia,    800;     Australia,     1,000;     Greece,    600; 

Bod  the  Goodrich  Hemotiat  Library  whidi  con-  Switzerland.  450;  Holland,  300;  Belgium,  yioi 
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all  others,  1,000.    Of  these  more  than  half  are  Dreserved    in     the     Msgliabecchi     Libnry     1 

crinted   in  the   English  language.     A  detailed  Florence. 

hiatory  of  the  newspaper  in  America,  will  be  Engliik  NivspaptrSi—A.  printed  hulletin  Mi- 
found  under  Auerican  NewspAFBia.  titled  'Relations'  wss  published  in  EoglMid  aa 
Early  Roman  BHUetinf.—TiM  newspaper  had  early  aa  14^  and  in  1537  there  waa  one  called 
its  origin  several  centuries  before  the  Chris-  <New  Tidings',  but  neither  of  theM  preaented 
dan  era.  The  Romans  published  The  <Acta  more  than  a  suigle  piece  «f  intelligence.  A 
Diuma',  the  'Acta  Publica',  the  'Acta  Sena-  panqihlet  callod.  'The  Ncwea  from  Spaine* 
tus'    and  other  journals.     The  'Acta  Diuma'  made    its   appearance   in   the   reign    of   Qnec 


a  bulletin  in  which  accounts  were  gtven  o£    Elizabeth  in  order  to  soovejn  to  the  people  the 
progress   of   the  imperial   arms.     The  in-    tidinss  of  the  approaching  armada  from  Spain, 
telligence    was  communicated   by  the  geoerala    and  the.  various  counter-movements  on  the  part 


who  received  it  from  the  officers  under  their  of  the  British  army  a»d  fleet.  A  more  pre- 
command,  and  thus  the  contents  became  tentious  journal  was  issued  in  16:12,  imder  the 
known  throughout  the  army.  The  'Acta  Di-  title;  'The  Weriily  News  from  Italy,  Ger- 
nma',  however,  recorded  other  than  military  many,  etc.,'  publi^ed  by  Nathaniel  Butter, 
matters,  such  as  trials,  punishments,  deaths,  and  Nicholas  Bourne,  and  Thomas  Archer,  and  this 
sacrifices.  The  'Acta  Senatus'  contained  ac-  niay  be  regarded  as  the  first  speciioen  of  the 
counts  ot  the  various  matters  brought  before  regular  iKwspaper  in  England.  Numerous 
the  senate,  the  opinions  of  the  chief  speakers,  other  news  journals  fallowed,  but  it  was  not  till 
and  the  decisions  of  the  house,  published  reg'  the  beginning  of  the  parliamentary  wars  that 
ularly  by  command  of  Julius  Cxaar,  as  part  of  the  newspaper  first  acquired  political  influence, 
the  government  gaiette.  The  'Acta  Publica*  One  of  these,  published  in  November  1641,  un- 
was  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  true  news-  der  the  title  of  'Diurnal  Occurrences,  or  the 
paper  form.  During  the  later  times  of  the  re-  Heads  of  Several  Proceedings  in  botix  Houses 
ptHilic,  and  under  the  empire,  it  waa  published  of  Parliament,'  is  noticeable  aa  the  first  whidi 
daily  at  Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  govern-  furnished  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
mcnt  It  contained  a  register  of  the  births  and  liament.  The  ctfher  papers  which  followed  this 
deaths  in  the  city;  an  account  of  the  money  were  the  'English  Post,'  'England's  Memorable 
paid  into  the  treasury,  from  the  provinces,  and  Accidents,'  'The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelli- 
everything  relating  to  the  supply  of  com,  and  gencer,>  'The  Spy,'  'The  Parliammt's  Scout,* 
a  kind  of  court  circular,  containing  an  account  'The  London  Post,'  'The  Country  Me&sen- 
of  the  births,  deaths,  festivals,  and  movcKKnta  ger,'  and  were  most  of  them  published  weekly. 
of  the  imperial  family.  Such  details  o£  public  In  Cromwell's  time  the  priacipat  journals  were 
aflairs  aa  it  was  deemed  expectient  to  publish  the  'Uefcurim  Politicus'  and  the  'Public  In- 
were  also  included  in  it.  The  speeches  in  the  teiligciicer.'  The  publication  of  new^aper« 
senate  and  the  public  assemblies  were  taken  without  license  was  prohibited  in  the  reign  of 
down  by  the  early  Roman  short-hand  writers  Charles  IL,  aad  an  office  waa  created  called 
called  aettiarii.  These,  assisted  hy  clerks  aad  Licenser  of  the  Press.  Advertiaements  first  ap- 
notaries,  dtew  up  the  'Acta,'  under  the  st^ej-  peared  in  English  newspapers  in  16531  The 
intendence  of  censors,  quxators,  and  other  first  copy  of  the  'London  Gaiette'  was  itauod 
magistrates.  The  publication  consisted  in  post-  J  Nov.  1665,  at  Oicterd,  whither  the  court 
ing  them  in  some  public  plac^  tliat  any  one  had  retired  in  consequence  of  the  plague 
who  pleased  might  read  them.  then  raging  in  London.  It  has  since  hem  un> 
F^il  Printed  Joamolt. — The  Peking  Gwittte  interruptedly  imblishcd  twice  a  week  as  an  of- 
was  probiAly  the  first  printed  newspaper,  and  ia  ficia]  court  circular.  The  &cst  L<»idon  daily 
the  oldest  daily  journal  in  the  world.  It  was  paper  was  published  in  1709  under  the  name  of 
first  issued  about  1340  a.d.  The  GoMette  is  the  Daily  Courant.  At  this  time  af^eared  De- 
still  in  existence,  and  is  an  official  journal,  form-  foe's  journal,  the  'BLevkw.'  The  first  num- 
ing  a  pami^let  of  ao  to  40  pages  of  coarse  ber  of  the  'iTatler'  was  published  on  23  April 
p^>er,  priuted  from  wooden  types  on  one  side  1709.  and  of  the  '^>ectator'  on  i  March  1711, 
only,  and  having  a  colored  paper  cover.  Though  not  properly  newspapers  in  the  modem 
Toward  the  close  of  the  i^tb  century,  soon  sense  of  the  term,  their  early  numbers  coa~ 
after  the  invention  of  printmg,  small  sheets,  tained  general  news  in  addition  to  their  other 
usually  in  the  qiistolary  form,  appeared  in  literary  matter.  In  171a  a  tax  or  stamp-duty 
Augsburg,  Vienna,  Ratisbon,  and  Nuremberg,  was  imposed  by  the  government  of  a  half-penny 
They  were  called  'Relationen*  and  the  'Newe  on  papers  of  half  a  sheet  or  less,  and  a  penny  on 
Zeytung',  and  gave  accounts  of  the  discovery  papers  of  a  single  and  above  half  a  sheet  The 
of  America  and  of  other  important  public  London  Daily  Advertiser  first  appeared  in  1726^ 
events,  and  like  modem  newspapers  they  and  became  afterward  celebrated  by  the  pub- 
chronicled  the  more  interesting  and  startling  Heation  of  the  famous  'Letters  of  Junius.'  The 
local  incidents.  The  'Notirie  Scritte",  published  Moming  CkronicU  appeared  in  1769,  and  the 
monthly  in  Venice,  in  1563.  is  said  to  have  Morning  Post  in  177a.  The  Timet  waa  first 
been  the  first  Italian  newspaper.  Its  prke  was  commenced  18  Jan.  1785,  under  the  name 
a  small  coin  called  gazetta;  hence  the  word  of  the  London  Daily  Univrrtai  Rtgiiter,  which 
gazette  which  came  to  be  the  popular  name  fof  was  afterward  soperscded  by  that  of  the  T\m*t 
the  modem  newspaper.  The  war  which  Venice  on  I  Jan.  1^.  It  was  ablv  condsMed  from 
waged  in  Dalmatia  gave  rise  in  is63  to  the  the  first  by  Mr.  Walter,  who  in  1803  trans- 
custom  in  Venice  of  having  military  and  com-  ferred  the  management  to  his  son.  The  Daiiy 
incTcial  information  read  at  a  particukr  place  News  appeared  in  1846,  the  Daify  TtUgrapk  in 
by  those  desirous  to  learn  the  news,  who  paid  1855,  and  the  Daily  Standard  in  1857.  Others  of 
for  this  privilege.  A  file  of  these  Venetian  later  establishment  are  the  Echo,  Graphic,  Uadi, 
papers,  covering  a  period  of  60  years,  is  still  Pall   Mall   Gaaettt,    Westminster   GasttU,   eta 
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The  provincial  Engliah  presi  began  with  the  of  foreiKn  affairs  from  correspondents  nai- 
Norwich  Postman,  published  in  1706,  and  fol-  dent  abroad.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  was  pub- 
lowed  by  the  Narwich  Couront  in  1714,  and  liehed  in  1798,  and  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
the  'Weekly  Merctuy,  or  Protestant's  Packet'  position  in  German  journalism.  Other  im- 
(at  Nprvkfa)  in  1720-  The  'Worcester  Post-  portant  journals  are  the  NorddetHsckt  Allgt- 
man'  appeared  in  1708,  the  Newcastle  Courtmt  tneine  Ztitung,  the  National  Zeitung,  the  Nfue 
in  1711,  the  KeiMiab  Poft  ki  J717,  and  the  Leeds  Freujiuche  Zeitung,  the  Volks-Zeiiung.  the 
iiercwy  m  1718.  Vossiscke  Zeitung,  the  Kolniscke  Zeitung,  etc. 

Ireland  and  ScotlonA. — The  first  newspaper  ^«jjja.— The  first  journal  in  Russia  ap- 
published  in  Ireland  was  the  Dublin  Nevis-Ltt-  pearcd  in  1703,  and  was  icllowed  by  several 
t€T,  in  1685,  followed  \»  the  Dublin  InteUi-  others  during  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 
g*»ctT  in  1690.  The  Belfast  Nevvs-Lflter,  stiU  The  press  in  Russia  is  under  »ery  strict  super- 
flourishing,  first  appeared  in  i737-  The  'Free-  vision,  and  thus  naturally  has  but  little  influence 
mans  JouniaP  commenced  in  1763.  In  Scot-  in  public  afFairs.  The  J^ttrnal  de  Si.  Peters- 
land  00  31  Dec.  166^  appeared  at  Edin-  bourg,  in  French,  has  a  considerable  circula- 
burgh  the  first  number  01  the  'Mercurius  Cale-  tion  outside  of  Russia. 

donius,'  which  had  an  existence  of  only  three  HoUand  and  BeigUtm. — The  pioneer  news- 
months.  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  was  paper  of  Holland  was  first  published  in  1656. 
started  m  1718.  The  CaUdontan  Mercury  com-  The  early  Dutch  newspapers  were  distinguished 
menced  in  1720  and  existed  rgo  years.  The  by  the  accuracy  of  the  inforaiation  furnished  by 
Edinburgh  Gatetle  dates  from  1699.  The  first  them.  It  was  not  until  1830  that  they  began 
paper  published  in  Glasgow  was  the  Glasgow  to  comment  on  public  occurrences,  their  crit- 
Canrant,  on  tl  Nov.  1715,  followed  by  the  icjsm  having  been  previously  directed  to  items 
Glasgow  Jottmal  in  1729.  The  Edinburgh  of  commercial  intelligence.  The  principal  Dutch 
Scotsmm  was  first  issued  m  1817,  and  the  joumaU  are  the  AUgemeent  HondeUblad  of 
Glasgow  Herald  m  1782.  Amsterdam,     the     ftaarlemtche     Courant,     the 

Frmee.—The    first    French   newspaper.    The  Journal   de   la   Haye,   and    SlaaU-Courant,   the 

Gatttie  de  France,  speared  m  1631,  edited  by  two    latter  published    at   The   Hague.    Among 

Theophraste    Renandot,    a    phjrsican,    who   had  Belgian    papers    the    Indipendance    Beige,    the 

been  m  the  habtt  for  some  time  pfcviously  of  Journal  de  Bruxellts,  and  the  Etoile  Beige  are 

presenting   to    his    patients    a    printed    account  distinguished    for    the   ability   with   which   they 

of  the    various   occurrences   of   the   day.      The  are   conducted. 

GoMtlte  had  a  most  successful  career  and  ex-  .^iwtroiio.— There    are    nearly    ifloo    papers 

isted    tmtil    24    Aug.    1848,    when    it  •  was    sus-  published    in   Australia.      The   daily   issues   are 

pended.     Two  weeks  later  it  was  resumed  un-  excellent  nnitations  of  the  London  newspapers. 

der  the  title  of  Le  Peuple  Francois,  which  title  The  Sydney  Gazette  was  established  in  1803. 

was  again  altered  to  L'Etaile  de  la  France.    The  /ndia,— The   first   Indian   newspaper   in   the 

Gazette  Bttrltsque,  a  newspaper  in  verse,  was  English  language  appeared  in  Bengal  in   178a 

COKunencwJ   in   1650,   under  the  management  of  There  are  upward  of  30D  newspapers  published 

the  poe*  Jean  Loret.     The  Mereure  Gatant  was  in  the  various  vernacular  tongues. 

■tarted  by  Donaeau  de  Visi  in  1672,  and  under  in   Turkey   the   first   newspaper   appeared   in 

the   titl(?  of   the  Mereure  de   France,  to  which  3795  in   French,   and   the   first   daily  journal  in 

It  wa5.«hanged  m  1717,  continued  to  exist  un-  spam    was    published    in    1704.     'The    modem 

til  1853.     After  the  Revcdution  a  host  of  new  newspapers    of     Norway,     Sweden.    Denmark, 

papers     appeared.       Among     these     were     the  Italy,     S«uth     Africa,     Switzerland,     Portugal, 

Chroni^ue    de    Parts,    the    Oraleur    du   Peuple,  Graece,   China,   Japan,   and   South    and   Central 

Heberts   P^e   Duchesne,  and  -4»ii   du  Peuple.  America,  are  of  less  importance  than  those  of 

Of  all  the  newspapers,  however,  commenced  at  the  other  countries  heretofore  mentioned,  being 

Ibis  eventful  period,  the  only  ones  which  have  largely  local  in  character. 


!   the   Journal   des   Debats   and.  the 


Will  M.  Cleuens, 


Moniteur.  Under  Napoleon  the  press  was  sub-  Editorial  Staff,  'Encyclopedia  Americana.' 
jecled  to  a  rigid  censorship,  which  was  con-  „  ,  ,  ,  _,  ...f  .C.  _  c-  1  j 
tinned  until  1819.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  ,  NMratead  (nu  sted)  Abbey,  England,  on 
Philippe  appeared  La  Presse  and  Le  5iVcif,both  ^^^  border  of  Sherwood  Forest,  10  miles  north- 
o{  which  commenced  in  1836.  Since  that  date  west  of  Nottingham,  was  an  Augustmian  Colons 
the  growth  of  the  newspaper  press  in  Paris  has  institution  founded  in  1170  by  Heniy  IL  in 
been  rapid.  In  1903  over  moo  newspapers  were  atonement  for  Beckets  murder.  In  1540,  after 
regularly  published  in  Paris  alone,  some  60  of  tne  dissolution,  it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Byron 
these  being  daily  political  organs.  The  most  ™  Little,  and  is  celebrated  m  connection  with 
important  of  all  is  the  Temps,  with  politics  of  Lord  Byron,  the  poet,  who  made  the  semi- 
moderate  republicanism.  Le  Petit  Journal,  a  ruinous  edifice  his  home  in  t8o8,  but  sold  it  m 
cheap  popular  journal,  has  a  circulation  of  over  ,^818,  The  abbey  has  since  be«i  restored,  and 
I/waooo  daily  "**  many  carefully  preserved  relics  of  the  poet 

Gemanj.— Egenolf  Emmel,  sometimes  called  Consult:     Irving,  'Abbotsiord  and  New*tead.» 

the  father  of  journalism,  established  at  Frank-  Newt,   a    small   tailed    batrachian    of   the 

fort    m    161S    Die   Frankfurter    OberposlamLi-  genns  Diemyeiyluj,  Triton,  or  a  related  genua, 

leitung.     A   second  journal  was  commenced  at  but  sometimes  considered  to  constitute  a  distinct 

Hildesheim  in  1619,  and  a  third  at  Herford  in  family,  under  the  name  Pleurodelida.     Newts 

1630.    At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  there  were  are  sometimes  also  called  elfs  or  tritons,  and  the 

at  least  30  daily  newspapers  in  Germany.    The  name  is  often  applied  erronmusly  to  salamanders 

HaniburgUcher  Correjpondent  appeared  in  1714  of   other   genera   not  closSy    related.     Among 

as  a  continuation  of  the  HoUteiniscke  Zeitungt-  technical  characteristics  of  the  newts  in  general 

eorrcspondance,  established  in  1712.     It  was  the  are  the  bony  carpus  and  tarsus,  the  bony  ball- 

fint  Gemian  newspaper  which   received  news  and-socket  joints  of  the  vertebrx,  and  tlu  nar- 
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row  bands  of  palatine  tcMh.    The  species  are         Newton,    nji'tin,    Albed.    English    oml- 

more    sirictly  aquatic   than   most    salamanders,  thologist  and  zoolt^isi:  b.  ^jenera  ii  juuc  ibsg; 

.and  the  males  of  most  species  undergo  remark-  d   L^don   7  June   1907.     He  was  educated  at 

able  seasonal  changes  in  the  development  of  higb  Magdalene  CoUege,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 

dorsal   crests,   papillae,   or   other   append^es   en  traveling  fellow  1B54-63,  fellow  in  1877,  2nd  dll 

the  arms  and  elsewhere,  and  of  brilliant  colors,  his  death  professor  of  zook^  and  comparative 

About   20   species   belonging   to    this    group   of  anatomy.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in  urging 

genera  are  known,  of  which  more  than  half  are  bird  protection  by  legislation ;  travekd  in  Lap~ 

European,   several  Asiatic,  and  only  two   North  land,  Iceland,  West  Indies,  North  America,  and 

American,    while   none   have   been    found    else-  Spitzbergen;   edited    'The   Ibis>    (1865-70)    and 

where.     The  eastern  American  species  (Difmyc-  the   'Zoological  Record'    (1870-2);   contributed 

lylus   viridescens),    ai    which    a    quite    distinct  the  ornithological  articles  in  the  ()th  edition  of 

variety  occurs  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  abundant  the  'Encyclopiedia  Britannica*  ;  and  greatly  ad- 

throughout  the  Eastern  States,  and  extends  into  ranced  the  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 

Car.ada.     It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  rather  birds.      He    wrote    'The    Zoology    of    Ancient 

narrow    arched    head   marked   with    a   pair    of  Europe'    (1862);  "Ootheca  Woolleyana'    (1864- 

longitudinal   keels,   and   the  handsome  greenish  ig02)  ;  'Zoology*   (1894)  :  and  a  'Dictionary  of 

red   color   of  the   back,   the  pale  yellow   below.  Birds'   (1893-6). 

and  the  row  of  conspicuous  scarlet,  black-bor-  Newton,    Sir    Charles    Thomas,    English 

dered   spots   on   each   s.de      In  the  aduil  stage  ^tchjeologis  :   b.   Bredw«dine,   Wales',    13   Sept. 

just   described  th.s  ammal   ,s  about  :,!^   mches  ,816 ;  d.  Westgate-on-Sei  28  Nov.  iSgi    ft e  was 

long  and  completely  aquatic      A  terrestna    form  ^^^;^^         Shrewsbury   School,   and  at   Christ 

IS  somewhat  smaller,  lacks  the  dorsal  crest  alto-  Church   College,   Oxford,  and   was   assistant  in 

gether   has  a  rougher  skm  atid  a  bright  verm.l-  ^^e    department    of   antiquiUes    in    the     British 

.on  color.    This  is  the  pret^  httle  creature  com-  Museum    i84t^-5Z      He   Secame   vice    co-uul   at 

mon  in  eastern  woods  which  later  returns  to  the  ^    ;,^     j„°^  g|^        ^        j  j         p^^ 

water  and  assumes    he  greenish  garb      Newu  ^/jg        discovered  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  at 

are   chiefly  noWurnal.   and   when   abroad    sw.m  Halic^ssus   and    the   famous   bronze   serpent 
actively,  not  merely  crawling  on  the  bottom  m       ^  p^,^j       ConsUntinople ;  and  afte*  a  yeaVas 

the  nianner  of  most  sabmanders     Th^  feed  on  ^^^.^''^j  r„^  i^  ,861  became  keeper  of  Greek 

rL      ^/L^T  ^  i  V.H  .      ".A,  lii„^^;  and   Roman  antiquities  in  the  BrXh   Museum, 

nf.l-;„  th.   t,   ^-^      ™c        l   ,12  ^^V^^:  be'ig  tlie  fi"t  incumbent  of  this  post  and  holding 

S^nll     ^^in^^^,?n Jm.  fin   rS-hll^.,^  *'   ""'''    De^Biber   iSSS-     During   this  term   ht 

male  develops  3  broad  cutaneous  tin,  richly  pro-  i.  _,[, ,    _  • .  _■__!  ,  .4  „    ■_  c_i- 

vidrf  Mh  sense  organ.  o„  Ih.  b.ck  md  nil,  p,'?"    =»  ?^  e»»..l.c,n,  «,  Epbesui 

md  beeomn  otherwise  modiSed.    Tie  fenili.ed  K'SS   !"/™A,    S '.      ??    S.^ku' 

=™vve.  ....  A.^^^:,,^   r.„^^^    ^^r.%.   i^  ,  «.i..«:_n..r  Khodcs,  and  procured  for  the  British  Mtiseum 

eggs  are  deposited  smgly,  each  m  a  gelatmous  ,l     p.'  .,„  rnii^^;™,    .i,.  ,,„-,  r~,tM=n\  ^ni 

capsule  whose  adhesive  nature  permits  of  their  UiLiL     ?^ ^°k       °"v  *o    ll°,  '-'stellani  col- 

,..     i.™_„.  .«    .^t—  «!..«. c     «_..„(  .!,_  1..   -,  nf  lections,   and    those    of    Pourtales    and    Blacas. 

attachment  to  water*pJants,  some  of  tlie  leaves  ot  u .do_  .._  .uoo  »!_■._/    \.  1 ■_!..  j 

L-„i, .  j,,„      1.    .,    „X\, -ri.a  In...      ™  From  1880  to  1B8S,  Newton  (who  was  kn  ghted 

wliicli  are  drawn  about  each  egg.     Ine  larvse  are  ;_   ,oo-\ t  c     1       ■ ,       .1 1     " 

feSlUnS  rerSS  I'osinTL,'",  S  i"  Sl^' £^^1^,^"^^.  '"oS^S? 

2«'  .^JU™,   t,I?,?°S5    ^k..        hi;  •"''  i"  Ibe   British  Mosem  is  largely  due  tb. 

ri  ifv.  ii  S  wiL^  nS.r.S^.'.  S  Y™  '""»>  °<  English  interest  in  eia.sial  antiquities. 

™.in,..  „i,i,T^.i,?rifr4K     -n,^.  .,,!;  H'  «"M'-    'Method  of  the  Stud,  oi  Aicient 

appearing  at  n  gbt  or  dnnng  ram.    Tbt.  stage  ^    ,    (  g    ,     .History  of  Discoveries  at  Hali- 

SS„i;,h,S,lS„;7.^f.n^^™^™;i,r,S  eam„,n,rCnid«s.  and  B,.nchid«>    (tSfta-j); 

e.tber  ,n  the  spr.ng  or  fall  and  soon  acquire  the  <x„vel,  knd  Disciveries  in  the  Levant'  (iSfii) ; 

adult  color  and  characteristics.    Whether  or  not  „„.  it.......  „„  *.. i  4„u...,in.->  j,'oa^\ 

they  can  again  enter  the  red  pha»!  by  leaving  the  "''  ^'"^  "  *"  "''  *'=*">»»''   ("SSo). 
water  is  not  certainly  determined.     Like  frogs,  Newton,   Gilbert  Stiiai%   English   paintei. 

newts   swallow    the   skin   after   molting,   which  b.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  2  Sept.  179S ;  d.  Chelsea, 

appears  to  take  place  most  readily  while  the  England.  5  Aug.  1835.    His  mother  was  sister 

animal  is  immersed  in  water.  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  American  portrait-painter. 

The  Pacific  newt   iDiemyctylui  torosus)   is  his  father  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  he 

nearly  twice  as  large,  and  is  further  distinguished  went  eventually  to  England  after  visiting  Italy 

by  the  wide,  flat,  keelless  head,  and  brown,  un-  and    France    (1817).      After    studying    at    thfr 

spotted   color.     It   is  very  abundant   in    Cali-  Royal  Academy  he  exhibited  regularly  both  in 

fomia,    and    ranges    from    the    southern    part  the  Roj^l  Academy  and  the  British  Institution 

of  that  State  to  Alaska.    Its  habits  are  essentially  from    1818    to    1833.     He    was    elected    Royal 

similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  species.    It  feeds  Academician  in  1832.     The  last  three  years  of 

on    earthworms,    snails,    slugs,    insects,    and   its  his  life  he  was  confined  in  a  private  asylum  for 

own   sloughed   skin,   eggs   and   young.    In   this  the   insane.     His   pictures   are   mostly   domestic 

species  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  clumps.  ■  scenes,  are  anecdotic  in  motif,  and  he  especially 

The     numerous     European     species    present  excelled    in    the   portrayal    of    feminine    beauty 

many  interesting  differences  in  detail  in  habits,  of  the  English   type.     His  best  works  include : 

especially  in  the  mode  of  reproduction.     Some  'The  Gentle  Shepherd' ;  'The  Dutch  GirP  (both 

of  them  live  habitually  away  from  the  water  of  which  were  engraved)  ;  'Porceaugnac  and  the 

and  migrate  long  distances  to  it  in  the  spring.  Doctors';    "The    &iglish    GirP ;    "Oliria's    Re- 

and  one  species  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  turn' ;  *The  Forsaken.' 

the  ribs  penetrate  fhe  skin.     All  of  the  newts  Newton,  Henry  Jotfaam,  American  mann- 

make  very  mterestmg  and  saUsfactoiy  aquanum  facturer  and  chemist,  inventor  of  the  dry-olatt 

''*'^-  J.  Percy  Moom,  photographic  process;  b.  Hartlcton,  I^.,  33  Feb. 

UnivtTtitj  of  Ptntuylvatiia.  1823 ;  d  New  York  33  Dec  189^    At  30  bs  wa» 
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a  partner  in  the  firm  df  Wittlesey  Brothers,  trial  griivity,  the  planets,  whkh  move  round  the 

pnnomakers,  Salem,  Conn.,  whom  he  left  six  aun,  ou^ht  similarly  to  be  retained  in  their  orbits 

years  later  to  form  the  New  York  firm  Lighte  by    their    gravity    toward    that    body.     Having 

Dud  Newton; this  new  company  greatly  improved  determined  the  law  of  the  gravity  of  the  planets 

the  manufactnre   of  pianos.     Newton   was  later  toward  the  snn  he  endeavored  to  apply  it  to  the 

connected  with  the  Bradburys  in  the  piano  trade;  moon,  that  is,  to  determine  the  velocity  of  her 

in  1884  he  became  pr*»ident  of  the  Henry  Bon-  motion  round  the  earth  by  means  of  her  distance, 

nard  Bronie  Co.    His  invention  of  a  permanent  as  settled  by  astronomers,  and  of  the  intensity 

collodion   emulsion  and  of  the   other  details  of  of  gravity,  as  shown  by  the  fail  of  bodies  at  the 

the  dry-plate  process  in  photography  dates  from  earth's  surface.    To  make  this  calculation  it  was 

1875.     Educated  a  Presbyterian,  Newton  joined  necessary  to  know  exactly  the  distance  from  the 

the  Methodist  Church,  then  the  Unitarian,  and  surface  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  unfortu- 

finally  allied   himself  with  the  Spiritualists.     A  nately  at  that  time  there  existed  no  correct  mea- 

society   formed   by  him  in  1875   for  psychical  sure  of  the  earth's  dimensions,     Newton  was 

research  was,  he  claimed,  the  first  Theosophical  obliged  to  employ  the  imperfect  measures  then 

Society,  from  which  Mme.  Blavalsky  and  Henry  in  use,  and  found  that  they  gave   for  the  force 

S.  Olcolt  took  the  ideas  which  they  falsely  pro-  which    retains   the   moon   in   her  orbit   a   value 

claimed  to  he  of  Indian  origin.  greater  by  one  sixth  than  was  allowed  by  ob- 

M..^^^   u,.i»^  A^.««    A,,,— .v...,  ..stfnr,  served  facts.     This  small  difference  seemed  to 

19  Match  1830;  d.  N™  Ha.en,  Conn,  30  Aug.  E'''  '"It       ,<¥l  '^S"'   *«  f.™"  ""■ 

iSs6.    He  ™  iradnuri  at  Yal.  in  tsSofand  in  ^™"  ™«  ™<1  M.  '»•"'.'  SJ^J""' 

td. pent  on.  ;=at  in  foteisn  .lud,  and  fot  the  f.",°',.""  Pl;r«"-     X"  >"  *■!  not  abandon 

rat  it  hi,  life  lived  ,nietl,  in  NevJ  Haven.    He  ''".''"'T  T?'  K  '''''•""'  »  ™'  "» 

vn>  far  better  la,ow2  a.  an  a.tronon,et  than  ..  !"*  S     'J««""  ■hould  te.eal  to  hm.  th! 

a   ntathentatician,    because    of    his    remaHmhle  ,"'??"SriT''~"";  J'""  ,  t"¥?  '»/?"'S3 

teiorches  a.  to  lieleor,,  and  meteotoid.,  nndct-  "J"';"?''  a.  fe  lo*  of  Tt.mty   and  ,01668 

taken  to  verify  Olmstei'.  hypothesis  that  me-  ™f"ff'S.'  """f  !"?  j  ?  T'    '"■.?'  '."?' 

'st'Snt-o?  £s,.r;ith"f«%fet  "a'ho-nf  *;  s'  ""Sc"  h'e'td-o'btJi™  VhnroiiS; 

sl.'TTnd"  h^l^SoSSs'he"  p'Sv'eJ'e'o'S.V:  ^ST^.^^r"",  1  ''^  ST""'-"  K'T"'' 

,.^,T,^^t,.,^n=      He  wrote  on  meteors  tor  sevcra  ,h_^,,j  ,i,u  „«,i,  *„  w,„,.„„    „k„  ;™ — j:,..i„ 


SESSs.  ardSaXoSEonS    Ibowed  this  ,otk  ,0  Ne.t.n,  .h„  in,„ediat.ly 

it  yet  pub- 


encyclopxdias,  and  publishedmostof  his  original 

fi.. 

ot  science,-  oi  wmcn  ne  was  iong  eo.ror.     ine  ^^^JL^IifHl^'^  "V^  ^'l  attention  had  been 

National  Academy  awarded  bim  the  Smith  gold  tS^^'^""?  ,1^u""u*''  ^^l  phenomena  of  th'  ^e- 

SS1,;.^£%e"ra1S^^S;=:  ii^SR~v^\f"? 

est  man,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  material  t^t     ,L    ll3'^  K^T\a^°^^  '^''"  ^^"^ 

,A,~.^^^L^„,  r,(  v^ii  r^iu™  years  elapsed  before  he  returned  to  his  researches 

ad^-ancement  of  Vale  College.  ^^  ^^.^  ^^j^^^^j,  ^^^  -^  ^^^  j^^^.^^  ^^^  ^p_ 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  English  mathematician  pointed  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
and  natural  philosopher;  b.  Wooisthorpe,  Lin-  preparing  to  lecture  on  optics,  he  endeavored 
colnshire,  25  Dec.  1642;  d.  Kensington  20  March  to  mature  his  first  results,  and  composed  a  com- 
1727.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  village  plete  treatise,  in  which  the  fundamental  proper- 
school,  and  in  1654  to  the  free  grammar  school  tics  of  light  were  unfolded,  established,  and  ar- 
of  Grantham.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  Coi-  ranged  by  means  of  experiments  alone,  without 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1661.  He  had  the  good  any  mixture  of  hypothesis  —  a  novelty  at  that 
fortune  to  find  in  the  celebrated  Dr.  Barrow,  time  almost  as  surprising  as  these  properties 
professor    of   Greek    (1660-3)    and    from    1663  themselves. 

Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics,  an  assistant  In  1672  Newton  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
in  his  mathematical  studies.  He  appears  to  have  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communicated  a  de- 
found  particular  interest  in  Wallis'  treatise,  seription  of  a  new  arrangement  for  reflecting 
'Arithmetica  Infinitorum.'  He  was  graduated  telescopes,  which  rendered  them  more  convenient 
b  1665.  While  absent  from  Cambridge  in  by  diminishing  their  length  without  weakening 
1665-6,  during  the  plagiie,  he  discovered  the  their  magnifyrng  powers,  and  soon  after,  the 
binomial  theorem  (q.v.)  and  the  direct  and  first  part  of  his  labors  on  the  analysis  of  light, 
inverse  methods  of  fluxions'  f q.v.)  (that  is,  in  which  he  advocated  the  material  theory  {that 
dtfferentiaf  aiid  intorraV  calcntti*)  ;  computed  is,  that  light  consists  of  small  particles  shot  out 
the  area  of  the  hyperbola;  and  first  turned  his^  by  a  luminous  object),  the  society  apiiointed 
attention,  to  the  subject  of  gravity.  The  familiar'  three  members  to  study  it  fully  and  report  upon 
story,  first  1^tn  hy  Voltafre,  is'  that  the  fall  of'  it.  Hooke  undertook  to  draw  up  the  report. 
an  apple  led  hrm  to  rtflect  on  the  nature  of  thaf  Instead  of  discussing  the  new  facts  as  presented 
remarl«Me  erinciplc    wh'ch   attracts  'bodiis  to  by  the  experiments  of  Newton,  he  examined 
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cepted  as  the  true  ooe  —  and  concluded  by  allow  ya\»  per  Equationes  Nuiikfo  TermiiionBn  In- 
ing  whatever  appeared  reconcilable  with  his  own  finitas'  (1711)  ;  'Chronology  of  Anoiait  Kint- 
bypothesis,  and  by  advisiiiK  Newton  not  to  seek  doms  Amended'  (1738)  ;  and  'ObservatioDS  cr 
any  other  explanation  of  the  facts.  Newton  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse'  (1733'),  an  attemtit 
reply  adduced  new  experiments  confirming  his  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.  In 
material  (or  corpuscular)  theory  and  reluled  1703-12  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
the  objections  to  the  production  of  whitened  by  Flamsteed;  and  in  1705-04  in  one  with  Leibnitz 
the  mixture  of  all  the  rays.  He  addressed  an-  aG  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  fiiuiom.  The 
other  paper  (1675)  to  the  Royal  Society,  com-  splendid  s^iJua  of  Newton  has  often  been  testi- 
pleting  the  account  of  his  results  and  of  his  fied  to,  axnong  many  by  Maca,ulay,  who  declared 
views  on  the  nature  of  light.  This  treatise,  that  in  no  other  person  did  the  demonstrative 
united  with  his  first  paper  on  the  analysis  of  and  inductive  faculties  ever  exist  in  such  perfect 
light,  afterward  served  as  the  base  of  the  great  co-ordination.  His  statue,  by  Roubiliac,  stands 
work,  'Treatise  on  Optics'  (1704),  in  which,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Horsley's  edition 
bowever,  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  of  his  works  (1779-85),  with  the  'OpQKula,' 
phenemena  is  more  extensive  and  more  strictly  collected  by  Castillon  (17^).  and  his  'Letter^' 
separated  from  all  hypothesis.  It  is  now  known  inserted  in  the  'Biographia  Brilannica,'  contaio 
that  Newton  was  wrong,  and  tnat  li^ht  results  nearly  all  his  printed  work*.  Three  editions  of 
fr(»n  wave-motion  in  a  pervading  medium  called  the  'Principia'  were  published  in  his  own  life- 
ether.  But  Hooke's  explanations  were  vague,  time;  the  last  reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1871 
and  his  theory  remained  untenable  until  the  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  Prafes- 
discovery,  a  century  later,  of  the  principle  of  sor  Blackburn.  The  standard  'Life  of  Newton' 
interference  (4.V.).  In  1679  Newton  had  occa-  is  that  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  had  full 
sion  to  write  to  Hooke  about  a  system  of  phys-  access  given  him  to  the  great  mass  of  Newton's 
ic^  astronamy  on  which  the  Royal  Society  had  papers  (1855;  2d  ed.  1S60). 
asked  his  opinioa  Hooke  and  Newton  held  con-  Newton,  John,  English  aatronomer  and 
flictmg  opmions  and  Ne«{ton,  havingexBinined  n„thematician :  b.  Oundle,  Northampianshire, 
by  mathematieal  calculations  a  position  main-  England,  1622;  d.  Ross,  Herefordshire.  England, 
tamed  by  Hooke,  found  that  an  attracUye  force,  ^^^  ,678.  He  was  graduated  from  Oxford 
emanatmg  from  a  centre,  and  acting  mversely  University  in  1642  and  engaged  in  mathematical 
as  the  squares  of  the  d;?tances,  would  produce  ^^  astronQmicaTwork,  rcmainicig  loyal  to  the 
mouons  exacUy  resemMmg  the  P'aneUn-  mo-  ^^  ^u^;^  ^1,^  protectorate.  After  the  Restora- 
tions both  in  rq^rd  to  the  form  of  the  orbit  and  tio„  i,e  was  made  king's  chaplain  in  1661  and 
the  velocity  of  the  body  at  each  point.  This  became  canon  of  Hcresford  in  1673-  He  wrote; 
was  he  secret  Of  the  system  of  the  world ;  but  q„stitutio  Mathematica'  (1654):  'Geemctrical 
It  st.ll  remained  to  account  for  the  discoFd^ce  Trigonometry'  (1659);  'Introduction  to  the 
of  the  moons  motion,  which  had  before  (1665)  Art  of  Logic'  (1671);  <CosmogMphy'  (1679); 
embarrassed  Newton.  But  in  1683  he  learned  ^^^  <■  '  /  >  — »  t~j  ■.  /»/  ■ 
the  results  of  a  new  measurement  of  the  .,  .  »  i„  »  i-  >.  , 
arc  of  a  meridian.  Two  years  were  spent  in  ,  Newton,  John,  English  clergyman:  b. 
following  up  the  consequences  of  this  discovery,  London  24  July  1725 ;  d.  there  31  Dec.  1807.  He 
and  preparing  his  immortal  work  <  Philosophiae  '"  =  wandering  hfe  on  the  sea  m  17367SS.  but  in 
Naturaiis  Principia  Mathematica'  ;  but  it  was  '748  underwent  strong  religious  cxpenences,  the 
not  till  1686  that  he  concluded  to  present  his  ="««?  "f  which  were  increased  by  the  preaching 
work  to  the  society,  and  it  was  printed  in  1687  of  Wesley  and  Whitefieid,  and  after  a  penod 
at  the  personal  expense  of  Hallcy,  the  secretary,  ^l  fW'vate  study  was  ordained  pci^t  in  liie 
Newton's  teachings  were  introduced  at  Cam-  ,Churcb  oi  England  in  1764-  From  176410  1780 
bridge  in  1699  and  at  Oxford  in  1704,  but  were  "«  "*»  c^fa".  "'  O'""*.  Buckingham  shirty  and 
not  admitted  by  the  French  scientists  for  half  then  became  incumbent  of  Saint  Mary  Wool- 
a  century  nothj  London,  where  he  preached  until  the  year 

In  1687  Newton  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  of  >"s  death.    His  evangelical  influence  was  very 

by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  maintain  its  strong  there,  and  he  preached  to  large  congre- 

rights  before  the  High  Commission  court  when  Sations.     He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his 

they  were  attacked  by  James  II.,  and  in  1689  he  connection  with  the  poet  Cowper    who  settled 

was  elected  by  the  university  to  the  convention  "  O'ney  in  1767,  and  who  was  kept  occupied 

parliament,  but  never  distinguished  himself  in  by  the  good  man  in  an   almost  unintermitted 

that  body.    He  had  always  taken  great  interest  found  of  religious  exercises.     Newton  seems  to 

in  chemistry,  and  constructed  a  small  laboratory  have  foreseen  the  outcome,  and  endeavored  to 

for  prosecuting  his  investigations,  and  seems,  af-  provide   congenial  occupation   for  the  poet  w 

ter  the  publication  of  the  'Principia.'   to  have  seeking  from  hun  contributions  to  the   'Olm-j 

devoted  almost  his  whole  time  to  them,  l^^^^^-      Newton  received  his  D.D    from  the 

In    1696   he    was    appointed    warden    of    the  College   of    New   Jersey    (Princeton)    in    1792. 

mint,  a  general  recoinage  having  then  been  un-  Among  hw  publications  are  'Review  of  Ecdesi- 

dertaken.     In  this  office  he  rendered  essential  l^^'S.^i    Histoty'     (i7;o)     and     <Cardiphonia' 

service,   and   in   1699  was   made   master  of   the  (iToi).    See  Cowpes. 

mint.    In  1701-3  he  again  sat  in  Parliament  for  Newton,    John,    American    military    engi- 

his  university;  in  1703  he  was  chosen  president  neer:  b,  Norfolk,  Va.,  34  Aug.  i8b3;  d.  New 

of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1705  was  knighted  York  a   May    1805.     He  was   graduated  from 

by  Queen  Anne.    In  1704  he  gave  to  the  world  West  Point  in  1842  and  was  ajjpoiated  to  the 

his  'Optics,'  which  contains  all  his  researches  engineering  cc^s.    At  the  beginnuw  of  the  Civil 

on  light.    Later  works  were  his    'Arithmetica  War  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of 

Universalis'     (1707;     more     complete     1712) ;  Pennsylvania  and  in  September  1S61  was  made 

^Methodus  Differential  is'  (1711)  ;  and  his  <Aful-  brigadier-general  of-  volunteers.    He  served  wiA 
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diatinctioii  Arough  tb«  war  and  in  1865  was  pro-  chief  manu&cturins  estaUisbmentS  are  tonr 
■noted  farigadier-caieral  and  tnajor-general  in  mills,  drill  factory,  separator  factory,  creamery, 
the  regular  amy.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  large  ice  plant,  and  stock  yards.  It  is  a  divi- 
TOltmteer  service  in  t866  but  contintwd  in  the  sion  point  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  hat 
regular  army,  and  in  1884  was  made  chief  of  repair  shops.  The  number  of  railroad  employeea 
engineers.  He  engineered  the  removal  of  the  who  are  residents  of  Newton  is  about  500;  and 
obstructiofls  at  Hell  Gate  Chamiel  in  the  East  about  200  men  are  employed  in  the  mannkctnr- 
Rivcr,  New  York;  was  commissioner  of  public  ing  establishments  mentioned.  There  are  ts 
works  in  New  York,  and  in  1886  was  retired  at  churches  for  white  people  and  two  for  tlK  col- 
his  own  reqnest,  ored.  It  is  the  seat  of  Bethel  CoU^c,  the  onlji 
Newton,  Richard  Heber.  American  Prot-  college  in  Africa  under  Ae  ausp.ces  of  the 
estant  Episcopal  clergyman:  b.  Philadelphia  31  Memioniie  Church  (1904)-  It  has  a  high  school, 
Oct.  1846.  n^  was  tin  of  the  rector  of  Saint  8?°^  pubhc  and  parish,  schools,  and  a  Camegie 
Paul's,  Philadelphia,  studied  in  the  Philadelphia  '?>:="?■  ,T^=JI'"Vk''"^  *""*  '  f^'"'^  "P" 
Divinity  School,  was  assistant  to  his  father  '«"  °i  $160,000.  The  government  is  vested  m 
(i86<>i)  and,  after  a  short  time  in  a  church  at  *  "^J™^-,  ^^°  ^°^'^i  °*^«  "'LI^'u'  ^^, ' 
Sharon  Spriiis,  N.  Y,  succeeded  hvs  father  in  SS™"^  9^  ?J5''*,'"5"''"3;,*1'°  "^^^  ^J?""^  '/■ 
Philadelphia,  leaving  this  charge  in  1869  to  eo  The  majority  of  the  people  are  native  born;  the 
to  All  Soul^'  Church,  New  York.  Inlgoa  It  tSIT^,^°{\^^  '^''"^"''  ^"'^  ^^  ^'^'^ 
was  appointed  preacher  to  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr..  ^"P"  <'9'0>  7.^^  J.  C.  Mack, 
University  but  soon  resigned  this  position.  He  Manager,  *Kimsat  Republican? 
is  a  broad- church  man,  and  has  several  times  Newton,  Mass,,  city  in  Middlesex  County; 
been  threatened  with  trial  for  heresy.  He  took  on  the  Charies  River,  and  on  the  Boston  &  A. 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Congress  of  Religions  railroad;  six  miles  west  of  Boston.  The  area 
held  at  Chicago  in  1893  and  is  now  vice-pres-  is  18  square  miles;  the  city  includes  13  viUageB. 
idtnt  of  the  organization  of  this  congress.  He  It  was  settled  in  1631  and  was  part  of  Cam- 
wrote;  'The  Morals  of  Trade'  (1876);  bridge  until  i68R  when  it  was  incorporated  as 
'Womanhood'  (1880);  'Philistinism'  (1885);  a  town  under  the  name  of  New  Cambridge, 
'Social  Studies'  (18S6) ;  'Church  and  Creed'  which  name  it  retained  until  1692;  the  city 
(1891)  ;  and  'Christian  Science'  (1898).  charter  was  granted  in  1873.  Newton  is  a  beau- 
Newtt)n,'WilMwn  WHberforc^  American  tifu!  residential  city;  within  its  limits  is  a  part 
Episcopal  cleiCTman:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4  of  the  Metropolitan  Park;  its  own  city  parks 
Nov  1843,  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni-  cover  an  area  of  about  170  acres.  A  large  ceme- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1865  and  has  held  im-  tefy,  m  a  prominent  part  of  the  city,  contains 
ponant  rectorates  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Boston,  the  graves  of  many  people  noted  m  history. 
Mass.,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  has  published:  Newton  has  some  manufacturing  establishments, 
'The  Filgrim  Series  of  Sermons  to  Children';  ':n'e*  of  which  are  boot  and  shoe  factones.  silk 
'A  Ron  Through  Russia';  'The  Child  and  the  nnlls,  fire-alarm  supply  works,  rubber  works, 
BishOT'i  'Summer  Sermons  from  a  Berkshire  paper-box  and  curtain  factones,  prmting  works. 
Pulpit'  *  etc  worsted  mills,  and  cordage  tectory.  It  has  the 
M.J4«.  Ill  ^!Hr  i-mintv  fl»a»  of  Ta^M-  ^*e"  Seminary  for  women  (1851);  the  Allen 
Newton,  "l-.  city,  county-seat  of  Jasper  g  j^  ,  ^  ^  (1853);  Saint  John's  Indus- 
County;  on  the  ^barras  River,  and  on  the  ^  ,  g^j,  ,  the  NewISn  Theological  Seminary. 
1%"^'  £:-  «  ^L.  ^^^Airtl .  Ji  I^h-f;  "■pen"!  ia  '825  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ba^ 
'*;*^'''i23'/°^,™*^  '"  *''^,^.^«d  tim,  and  a  public  library  whi^h  contains  aboS 
of  Spnn^ld.  It  ,s  m  '  F«'""'''«4f<^:  6.,oi)  volm^.  The  prominent  public  build- 
tu«l  rwon,  Md  "'^';"r  "^"-^y  °*  '?;f„=~'  In^  are  several  beautiful  churchw,  the  high 
fieWa.  The  chief  manufactures  ""^'ff  P^d-  ^^^00!,  the  elementary  and  parish  schools.  N«^r 
"'*'',  *^^'*^'^*''^  1°'"'"^  ^5«wf'»^l  the  site  of  Waban's  Wigwam,  where  John  Eiiot 
r?I™^%,i™V,^w^f?.T^V^t.K  b'P"'  *"  P"^<:f'  »"  the  Indians,  a8  Oct.  1646. 
S,  f  «^  7JJT^^\'  l\^'  '  ^  *'  stands  the  Eliot  Memorial. 
manufactures.  Po^  (1910)  2,,o8.  The  annual  municipal  expenditures  for  main- 
Newton,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of  Jasper  tenance  and  operation  are  about  fl.ooo/XXi.  The 
County;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  P.  and  chief  items  of  expense  ate:  for  public  sdiools, 
the  Iowa  Central  R.  R.'s;  about  30  miles  in  $200,000;  for  streets,  parks,  sewers,  $172^00;  in- 
direct line  east  by  north  of  Des  Moines,  the  cap-  lerest  on  debt,  $264,000;  police  department, 
ital  of  the  State.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  $69,500;  fire  department,  $59,000;  municipal 
of  a  rich  agricultnrai  section  m  which  consid-  lighting,  ?S4.ooo;  health  department,  $22,000; 
eiable  attention  is  given  to  stock-raising.  The  charity,  $26,ooa  The  government  is  adminis- 
chief  manufactures  are  flour,  foundry  and  ma-  tered  under  a  revised  charter  of  1902,  which 
chine-shop  products,  agricultural  implements,  provides  for  a  mayor  who  holds  office  two 
tile,  and  brick  The  trade  is  chieily  in  farm  years;  and  a  board  of  aldermen  consisting  of 
prodncta,  live-stock,  and  manufactures.  The  ai  members,  three  from  each  ward.  The  mayor 
city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Po^  and  aldermen  appoint  or  elect  the  administra- 
(1910)  4,6i&  live  officials,  except  the  sdiool  board,  which  is 
Newton,  Kaa.,  city^  county-seat  of  Harvey  chosen  at  a  popu'ar  election  and  for  a  term  of 
County;  on  the  At^ison,  T.  &  S.  F.,  and  the  three  years.  The  city  owns  and  Operates  the 
Missouri  P.  R.R's;  about  201  miles  southwest  waterworks.  Pop.  (1900)  33,587;  (rgioj  39.806. 
of  Kansas  City  and  115  miles  southwest  of  To-  Consult  Smith,  'History  of  Newton.' 
pdta.  It  is  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State,  Newton,  N.  J.,  town,  county-seat  of  Sussex 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River,  one  of  the  County ;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  W. 
most  fertile  sections-  of  Kansas.  Tt  was  settled  railroad ;  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Newark, 
in  1871  and  incnrnorated  a  city  in  1880.     The  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  in  the  vicin* 
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%  are  slate  quarries.    The  diief  manufactures  and  received  thfc  cross  of  Sa^  Lonb  and  ^ 

are  roofing  slate,  silk,  paper  boxes,  shoes,  and  command  of  the  cuirassiers,  dragwos,  chaseeurs, 

dairy  products.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  Newton  and  hKht-araied   lancers.     He  enjoyed  marked 

Collegiate   Institute  and   it  has  the   Dennis   Li-  distioclion  at  court,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely 

brary,    which    contains    about    g,cioo    volumes,  devoted    to    the    Bourbons.      When    Napoleon 

Newton   is    known   as   a    summer   resort     The  landed  on  his  return  from  Elba  Ney  collected  a 

town  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.    Pop.  large  force,  was  appointed  its  commander,  and- 

4,700.  with  many  assurances  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to 

Newton     Theological     Inatitution.       See  ^^    ^'^  marched   against   the   invader.     But 

NxwTOK  Mass.  noticing  the  desertion  of  his  soliUeis  and  their 

u  _I  '  ■.     iii.ii«._t.»     c  i>T...»»«'  c™,  inclination  for  Napoleon  he  regarded  the  cause 

Newtonian  PhUosophy.    See  Newton,  Sir  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost.    He  joined  Napoleon  at 

^                 ..   ,,      .          _  n                 ,    ,  Lyons  on  13  Mardi,  and  thus  opened  Ins  wav  to 

New'town,  N.  Y.,  since  1898  a  part  of  the  Paris.  Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of  his 
borough  of  Queens  in  New  York  city;  formerly  left  wing,  which  engaged  with  the  British  at 
a  separate  town  m  Queens  County.  It  was  set-  Quatre  Bras.  At  Waterloo  he  led  the  last 
tied  m  1652  hy  people  from  New  England,  and  charge  of  the  Old  Guard,  and  had  five  horses 
was  first  called  Middieburgh.  In  1664  it  be-  shot  under  him.  His  clothes  were  full  of  bullet- 
came  a  part  of  Connecticut  and  was  then  called  holes,  and  he  fought  on  foot  till  night  in  the 
Hastings.  The  following  year  it  came  into  pos-  ^idst  of  the  slain.  He  was  tried  for  treason, 
session  of  New  York  and  the  name  was  changed  sentenced  (5  December)  to  death,  and  shot  in 
to  Newtowa^  Consult  Riker,  Jr.,  'The  Annals  the  Luxembourg  garden.  "After  the  execution,* 
of  Newtown.  says  Lamartine,  "bitter  shame  seized  on  every 

Next  Friend,  in  law,  an  adult,  other  than  soul."     It  was  universally  regretted  that  Ney,. 

a  guardian,  who  represents  in  ah  action^  .ait.  the  brave,  had.been  chosen  to  suffer.    Consuh:. 

other  person  not  legally  competent  to  maintain  *Menioires  du  Marichal  Ney*  '  (1833I  ;  Rouval, 

a'suit  in  his  own  behalf.    The  practice  originated  'Vie  du  Marechal  Ney'  (1833) ;  Nollett-Fabert, . 

in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.    A  next  'Eloge  Historique>   (1852). 

friend  is  not  a  party  to  an  action  but  acts  solely  jjea    Perc*    (nS    pir-si')    Indiana.      Sec 

for  another,  and  is  considered  an  officer  of  the  Ckopunnisb'  Sahaptian. 

"'"«'           I      «■  1.  .     Ti  1          r    t:-.  ..■  Ngwni,  nga'me.  Lake,  Africa,  in  W«t?rn 

Ney  ni,  Michel,  Duke  of  Elch.ngen.  Rhodesia,  north  of  the  Kalahari  fi^rt,  a  por- 
Pnnce  of  the  Moskva,  French  soldier:  b.  Sarre-  tioo  of  a  great  prehistoric  inland  sea,  when  first 
Uiuis  (Moselle)  10  Jan.  1769;  d.  Pans  7  Dec.  ^j^^^^  t,y  Livingstone  and  Oswell  in  i8«i,  about 
1815.  In  1787  he  entered  the  miliary  service.  ^  niiles  long,  10  miles  broad,  and  very  shallow. 
He  soon  attamed  great  distinction  for  bravery,  ^s  only  feeder  was  the  Teoge  or  Kubango  and 
was  quarreled  over  by  Kleber  and  Jourdan  as  5,5  outlet  the  BoUetIi  or  Zuga.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
to  who  should  have  his  servi<^es  contributed  son  the  water  was  fresh,  but  in  the  dry  season 
greatly  to  the  vie  ory  of  Hohenlinden.  and  ob-  the  take  became  a  mere  brackish  marsh.  Since 
tamed  the  marshal  s  baton  m  1804.  He  opened  jggo  the  waters  have  gradually  disappeared,  the 
the  campaign  of  1805  agamst  Austna  by  a  ^jte  of  the  lake  now  being  marked  by  an  «>=- 
brilliant  victory  ^  Eichingen  14  October  tensive  reedy  marsh-land,  some  portions  of 
(whence  his  title  Duke  of  Elchmgeo)^  and  ^^i^h  are  utilized  for  growing  com. 
brought  about-the  capitulation  of  Uhn.  He  oc-  „  ,.  .  .  .  ,*  „  „  . 
ciytied  the  Tyrol,  and  marched  on  to  Carinthia,  Ngan-Hin,  n-gan-hwr.  or  Ngan-Hwci. 
when  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  Peace  of  n-gan-hwae,  China,  an  eastern  mland  prOT- 
Presburg.  In  1806  and  1807  he  fought  at  Jena,  mce,  intersected  by  the  Yanff-tae-kiang.  sep- 
and  after  the  capture  of  Magdeburg  at  Eylau  crated  from  the  ocean  eastward  by  the  provmces 
and  Friedland.  In  1808  he  maintained  his  high  of  Uie-kiang  and  Kiang-so,  and  bounded  north- 
reputation  in  Spain.  Napoleon  recalled  him,  west  by  Ho-nan.  west  by  Hu-pdi  and  south  l»y 
but  kept  him  at  a  distance  till  the  commence-  -K-'anB-si-  Area  S4.»Jo  square  miles;  pop.  about 
ment  o£  hostUilies. against  Russia,  when  he  re-  Z4.ooo.ooo.  Capital  Ngan-king-fu  (q.v.). 
ceived  the  chief  command  of  the  3d  division  of  Ngan>King-Ptt  n-gan'  king'  foo',  China,  a 
the  imperial  forces.  He  commanded  the  centre  city  and  river-port,  capital  of  Ngan-hui  (q.v.), 
at  the  battle  of  the  Moskva,  and  so  distinguished  on  the  nortii  Wik  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  about 
himself  as  to  earn  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  aoo  miles  above  Nanking,  since  1897  open  to 
Moskva,  In  the  conduct  of  the  retreat,  in  which  foreign  trade.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
he  commanded  the  rear-guard,  his  ability,  valor,  Tai-ping  Rebellion.     Pop.  about  5(^000. 

he  exerted  himself  to  die  utmost  to  save  the  ,p^„  ^,j  g^^^  q^^^^^^  Northern  Nigeria,  on  the 

wreck   of   theamy   Napoleon   and    Mnrat   had  ,„„,hwest  shore  of  lake  Chad,  15  miles  sonth  of 

deserted.     In    1813  l,e   deeded   d,e  ™tor,  of  Kuka,  the  capital.    It  is  on  IhJ  t?ade  ronie  com- 

T,  *!'l< f  i        ?  ""  ;°A  "'"t"'  ';'  municating  with  the  interior  and  the  coasts,'  and 

was  defealedby  Bernadotte  at  Dennewtt.     He  j„  ,,;„  J„  „,          ,  commercial  imporiince. 

was  now  oblyed  to  retire  to  Torpo,  but  soon  The  town  is  subjlcted  to  inundations  Rom  the 

£.?•  S  rs;  tt&t.  'a"?if.'r  '*=.■"•*» ""  - .-"» _•''»•  <«>  *>■«» 

When  the  enemy  entered   France   he  disputed 

every   step   of   their   progress.     Brienne,   Mont- 

tnirail,    Craonnc.    and    Chalons -sur-Marne    are  Niagara  Palls,  Canada,  a  town  of  Welland 

shininir  names  in  the  history  of  his  battles.  County.   Ontario,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ni- 

Napoleon's  abdication,  Ney  took  the  iigara  Gorge,  just  below  the  Falls,  and  opposite 

1              ._  .1..  ..-.._               .1    .   .  1  .            Falls,    N.    Y.    It   communicates    with 
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the  United  States  by  tbree  bridees,  has  electric  nadian  Fall,  with  a  deep  curve  ia  the  centre, 

and  steam  railroad  service,  and  is  a  station  on  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  river, 

the  Michigan  Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Saint  The   crest   of   the   tatter   measuFes   3pio    feet 

Catharine's  &  Niagara  Central  E.R.'s.    It  com-  and  carries  by  far  the  largest  volume  of  water, 

mands  the  best  view  of  the  Falls  from  Que«n  The  Une  of  deepest  water  is  accepted  at  about 

Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park,  extending  above  the  middle  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  and  aa  that 

«nd  below  the  Falls  for  two  and  a  half  miles,  more  or  less  imaginary  line  forms  the  boundary 

An  enormous  electric  power  plant,  larger  than  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 

that  on  the  United  States  side,  has  been  con-  Canada,  the  islands  at  and  near  the  Falls  of  Ni- 

structed  to  utilize  the  water  power.     The  town  agara  are  all  United  States  territory.    From  the 

was  originally  named  Clifton  or  Suspension  foot  of  the  Falls  the  river  descends  among  cliffs 

Bridge  aftents  English  prototype  at  theSevern  of  200  to  350  feet  high  in  a  series  of  rapids  for 

Gorge,  Bristol  (q.v.)-  a  distance  of  three  miles  until  it  reaches  the 

ui._    T»_n.     M    V     .!.-     :.    «!;..«»  Whirlpool,  a  circular  excavation  in  the  west- 

Niagara    P»H».    N.    Y     fity     in    Niagara  „ly  b^nk  of  the  river,  the  boundaries  of  which 

S°™?=  V  r  *V  p^.rw^i^.f,  ?h,  PW,  ^.  "e  rocky   cliffs  300  feet  high   for  about  two 

S^h-I.    r■^?;    r«n,f    T      th^W^«'^  thirds    of   its    ci reference,    while   the    other 

M-?^'«?"    C-..  .'»>.'=    I-r",^.  T-.^*^    ,^n,iPes'  third,  its  northerly  bank,  is  made  of  an  accumu. 

Buffalo.    Until    i8g.  what  f^l  ":?:,ir:^.."^l±':>±^.^?"  'l"'^ 


the     city     constituted     two     separate 


rushes    with    tremendous    force   and 


villages,  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge;  ^i^'  '","  ""^westerly,  but  has  W  turn  at 
they  v^ere  consolidated  in  that  year  and  nght  angle  and  leave  it  ma  northeasterly,  di- 
diartered  as  a  city.  (For  the  New  York  State  ^«=V°"-  ^^*  ""^u'"v?^  '^  'nrushing  water 
Reservation  and  the  bridges  connecting  the  city  striking  against  the  banks,  meets  m  its  recoil 
with  the  town  of  Niagara  Falls  (q.?.),  Ont.,  new  waters  looking  for  an  outlet,  and  the  meet- 
see  Niagara  P«ontieh.)  The  manufacturing  es-  ">«  «*  ^^^^  different  currents  produces  the 
tablishments  have  increased  and  are  increasing  roUry  movements  of  the  waters  from  Which 
since  the  utilization  of  the  power  of  the  river  l^^.  Wh'rlpool  derives  its  name,  and  as  ^  «- 
by  the  new  methods.  The  chief  manufactures  hibijion  of  wonderful  water-power  the  Whirl- 
are  paper,  flour,  dressed  lumber,  wheat  biscuit,  POo'  ^°^  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  aretooked  upon 
electro-chemical  products,  foundry  products,  ma-  W ,1^^°^  visitors  as  more  interesting  Uian  the 
chinen-,  chtmicals,  and  wood  products.  It  has  Fails  themselves.  A  further  series  of  rapids 
a  public  library,  the  building  for  which  was  »rry  the  water  to  Lemston,  at  the  foot  of 
donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  high  school,  Lewiston  escarpment.^  Here  the  gorge  ends 
business  schools,  public  and  parish  schools,  tlic  ?™  the  river  flows  in  a  low  plam  down  to 
De  Veaiix  College  (P.  E.),  and  the  Niagara  Lake  Oijfaim  The  width  of  the  gorge  vana 
University  (qv)  ^'""^  T""  ^^  *"  the  Whiripool  Rapids  to  1,700 

On  account 'of  the  Falls,  one  of  the  scenic  1^^  opposite  the  centre  of  the  American  FalL 

wonders  of  the  world,  the  citV  is  visited  annually  Tl'"«  measurements   are    for  the  tops  of  the 

by  thousands  of  tour  sts.    The  government,  ad-  »R''S*''  *'  '?*  wafer  line  these  figures  are  usu- 

ministered  under  the  original  cSy  charter,  pro-  ^'i?  "^uced  one  ha  f  on  account  of  the  talus 

Tides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  one  yea^.  and  *?■?^  Hi '^?1^''^"1 '  ^"^  *"  ^%!L"'! 

a  council.     The  administrative  officers  are  ap-  'j'^  to  the  Whiripool  measures   I /wo  feet  at 

pointed  or  elected  by  the  mayor  and  counciL  ^\^2°^mu'^y  ^^.  {L*  ^*  ^^A.iT'i'^  It  °^^^ 

¥he  assessed  value  of  real   estate   (igio)   was  ?*  the  Whirlpool  has  a  width  of  900  feet  at.thc 

?23,82l,eooL     Pop.   C1910)  3044s.  4pand  450  feet  at  the  water.     After  the  river 

^■"      '               I-  \  r    /  J  «Hj  leaves  the  gorge  at   Lewiston  it  fcas  a  fairly 

Niagasa  FaHa.  The  Niagara  River  is  uniform  width  of  2,000  feet. 
about  32  miles  long  from  its  beginning  at  :  The  narrowest  part  of  the  river  is  at  Fos- 
Biiffalo  to  its  teraiinatioii  at  Fwt  Niagara;  tar's  Flats,  about  one  mile  below  the  Whirl- 
tt  connects  Lake  Erie,  573  feet,  with  Lake  On-  pool,  on  the  Canadian  ^de.  Although  the  tops 
tario,  347  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  carries  the  of  the  banks  Jiere  are  1,500  feet- apart,  the  river 
drainage  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  i^  scarcely  300  feet  wide.  A  platform  of  lime- 
Saint  Qair,  and  Kne,  estimated  at  a  flow  stone  projects  out  into  the  river,  and  from  its 
equal  to  20,000/xx)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  min-  base  a  well-marked  dry  channel  leads  north- 
«te  by  the  way  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  into  the  ward  for  about  one  third  of  a  mile  to  the  edge 
ocean.  About  ao  miles  from  Buffalo  and  iz  of  the  water.  The  floor  of  this  channel  Is 
miles  from  Fort  Niagara  are  situated  the  Falls  strewn  with  huge  limestone  blocks,  and  iti 
of  Niagara,  in  43°  55'  N.  and  79°  5'  W.;  the  westerly  bank  is  cflntinuous  with  the  steep 
•Thunder    of   Waters*    of   the   aborigines;    the  wall  of  the  present  gorge. 

■most    awe-inspiring   spectacle^    ever    seen    by  The   depth   of   water  on  th^  crest   of   the 

Father  Hennepin  in  all  his  travels,   when  he  American  Fall  is  fairly  well  known,  and  mea- 

first   viewed    them  in   167S;  the  point   toward  sures  from  .4  to  10  leet;  northerly  and  easterly 

which  3floo,0oa  of  people  travel  annually  from  winds  at  times  set  the  water  back  in  Lake  Erie, 

all  parts  of  the  Atnencaa  continent  and  from  and  the  fall  has  been  kn«wn  to  be  almost  dry. 

Europe.    Here  the  waters  which  have  descended  The  depth  of  tile  Horsieshoe  Fall  is  not  known. 

50  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids  wittrin  half  a  mile  The  only   attempt   to  obtain  any   approximata 

make  a  sudden  plunge  of  165  feet  in  two  divi-  idea  was  made  many  years  ago;  an  old  vessel 

■ions.    The  American  Fall,  with  a  more  or  less  was  loaded  down  with  stones  until  it  drew  3a 

straight  crest   of   i,q6o   feet   in   leng^,  extendi  feet  of  water,   and   started   down   the   current; 

along  the  eastern  hank  of  the  river  in  a' north-  it  went  over  the  edge  without  touching,  hence 

noriheast     and    south-southwesterly    direction;  the  conclusion  was  that  the  deqwst  water  on  the 

while  the  other  division,  the  Horseshoe  or  Ca-  edge  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  is  at  least  ao  feet 
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The  dqith  of  water  !n  the  river  has  been  usu- 
ally ovemtimated  by  hundreds  of  feet  until 
flie  United  States  Lake  Surrey  has  given  us  a 
uriw  of  soundings  as  foUovs: 

Feet 
At  tbs  foM  of  tlic  centre  of  ths  Horsetboe 

F.U    i5o-4<>o 

Throaah    Um    Oppcr    aorgs    to   tba    Whiilpool 

Ranloi 160-190 

Wbitlpoot  Rapldi a 

WbHpoot    ISO 

Whirlpool  omlet  so 

GorKo   beloT   Whirlpool 3S-7a 

Of  course,  with  such  tremendous  currents, 
twisting^  and  whirling  in  all  directions,  sound- 
ings cannot  be  much  more  than  approximate, 
but  they  dispel  the  idea  of  the  many  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands,  feet  of  depth  entertained 

If  we  make  an  imaginary  ascent  from  Lake 
Ontario  for  a  geographic  study,  wc  find  a 
vast  plain,  seven  miles  long  from  north  to 
south  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  east  and 
vrest,  which  brings  us  to  the  so-called  fiist 
limestone   terrace   of    New    York,    more   popu- 


LaAe  Ontario^^ -- 


Lak^TSrie 


\t) 


[    tine 


glidal  dniiuge.) 

larly  known  on  the  American  side  as  Lewiston 
Heights,  on  the  Canadian  side  as  Queensfam 
Heights.  Here  we  ascend  suddenly  250  feet. 
In  this  escarpment  we  have  two  gaps,  one 
about  one  (Quarter  of  a  mile  wide  through  wUch 


dashes  the  Niagara  Siver,  and  three  miles  to 

the  west  another  about  one  mile  in  width,  at 
the  little  town  of  Saint  David's.  Ascending 
this  old  valley  in  a  southeasterly  direction  we 
arrive  at  the  Whirlpool.  Excepting  this  Saint 
David's  Valley  and  the  gorge  of  the  Niagara, 
the  land  to  the  south  of  the  escarpment  is 
fairly  level  until  we  meet  above  the  Falls  two 
shallow  valleys;  on  the  west  that  of  Chippewa 
Creek  and  on  the  east  that  of  Tonawanda 
Creek,  tributaries  to  the  Niagara  River.  The 
southern  bank  of  the  valleys  of  these  creeks 
is  formed  by  the  second  limestone  terraee  of 
New  York,  which  runs  through  Canada,  forms 
partly  the  north  shore  of  L^ke  Eric,  crosses 
Niagara  River,  presents  a  very  conspicuous  unit 
in  the  Iandsca|)e  of  northern  Buffalo,  and  rims 
in  a  west- south  west  and  east-northeast  direc- 
tion through  western  New   York. 

The  life  history  of  Niagara  Falls  is  of  su- 
preme importance  to  the  geologist  to-day,  as 
its  complete  elucidation  would  give  a  measure- 
ment of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  northern  ice  sheet  of  the  Glacial 
period.  Since  the  time  of  Hall  and  Lyell,  in 
1842,  up  to  the  present  o£  Walcott  and  Grabau, 
the  problem  has  been  attacked  with  vigor  and 
care,  and  viewed  and  reviewed  from  every 
possible  standpoint  and  according  to  the  vary- 
mg  theories  of  the  time.  Spencer,  Pohhnaii, 
Upham,  Taylor,  Wright,  Hitchcock,  Bishop, 
are  the  names  of  but  a  few  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem,  and  there  is  still  variety 
enough  of  opinion  to  interest  many  more.  As 
a  matter  of  estimates  of  the  age  of  the  Falls, 
the  consensus  of  geological  opinion  varies  be- 
tween S.ooo  and  50,000  years,  and  demonstrates 
that  this  absorbing  study  is  far  from  being 
exhausted. 

The  site  of  the  present  Niagara  Falls  and 
river  was  in  general  outlines  detenniued  in 
preglacial  times,  when  the  American  conti> 
nent  stood  at  an  elevation  of  from  2/x»  to 
5,000  feet  higher  than  at  present  A  system  of 
large  rivers  had  excavated  the  present  basin  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  combined  drainage  of  these 
valleys  found  its  way  into  the  present  basin 
of  Lake  Ontario  by  the  way  of  the  Dundas 
Valley  and  the  city  of  Hanbltoii,  Ontario. 
These  rivers  could  not  have  drained  along  the 
present  Niagara  River,  because  the  inlet  at 
Buffalo  was  closed  by  the  limestone  terrace, 
the  top  of  which  was  from  100  to  150  feet 
higher  than  the  river-bed  which  had  been  ex- 
cavated to  the  soutti  of  it,  the  valley  of  which 
now  forms  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ejie.  The 
rock  bottom  of  Lake  Erie  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  by  a  deposit  of  clay  and  gravel  to  the 
height  of  100  to  300  feet  and  at  its  eastern 
end  the  real  lake  bottom  is  from  So  to  !oo 
below  its  apparent  berttom.  The  present  Ni- 
agara River  flows  at  Bnffaio  over  rock  at  a 
depth  of  from  14  to  16  fecL 

With  the  continent  at  several  thousand  feet 
higher  above  the  ocean  level  than  to-day,  Aose 
large  river  valleys  couLd  excavate  their  beds 
deeper  down  than  at  present,  and  we  can  un- 
derstand why  the  bottom  of  all  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Saint  Clair,  is  sdiont  500  feet  below  the 
ocean  level  During  the  same  period  the  pres- 
ent Tonawanda  and  Qiiiqiewa  crcdcs  had  ex- 
cavated a  ^mUoh  east. and  west  valley  i 
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■ott  shale  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  group,  and 
combining  their  waters,  they  found  their  wiy 
north  by  tlie  way  of  Goat  Island,  upper  gorge. 
Whirlpool,  and  Saint  David's  Valley  into  the 
basin  of   Lake  Ontario. 

The  action  of  small  streams  under  similar 
conditions,  ejccavating  their  gorges  and  finding 
their  way  north  over  the  same  strata  as  those 
at  Niagara,  can  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the 
14-imle  creek  at  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  or  at 
Oak  Orchard  Creek  or  in  the  Genesee  River  of 
New  York.  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  these 
creeks  and  traveling  up-stream,  we  find  three 
falls,  one  over  the  sandstone  layer  of  the  Me- 
dina group,  one  over  the  Clinton  limestone, 
and  the  largest  over  the  Niagara  limestone, 
near  the  top  of  the  escarpment.  These  falls 
are  cotmected  with  each  other  by  a  longer  or 
shorter  series  of  rapids.    In  an  attempt  ' 


ascend  the  valley  of  Saint  David,  and  tnd  our 
first  fall  over  the  Medina  sandstone  at  the 
Whirlpool,  and  the  second  and  third  higher  up, 
perhaps  somewhere  near  the  present  railvay 
bridges.  Whether  this  little  stream  originally 
outlined  the  Falls'  islands,  must  remain  a  niat- 
ter  of  conjecture  at  present ;  strfEce  jt  to  say 
that  beginning  at  the  northerly  part  of  Buffalo, 
we  have  a  contmuotu  preglacial  valley  drain- 
ing northward  by  the  way  of  the  Whirlpool 
and  Saint  David,  whtte  the  lake  hasin  to  the 
south  of  the  Buffalo  watershed  was  at  least  150 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  limestone  terrace,  and 
drained  to  the  west. 


CmM   Section  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Onurit 


The  geologic  section  of  the  Niagara  region 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  exposes  the 
following  strata  of  the  Silurian :  The  Medina 
series,  sandstones  and  shales,  distinguished  in 
this  section  by  their  bright  red  color ;  the  Clin- 
ton series,  shales  and  limestone;  the  Niagara 
shale  and  limestone ;  the  Salina  aeries,  gypsum 
and   shales    in    varying    thickness ;    the   Water 


in  this  section  about  20  to  25  feet  to  the  mile 
from  north  to  south,  and  our  ascent  is  from 
north  to  south,  wc  successively  meet  al!  the 
series  from  the  Medina  group  to  the  Niag- 
ara limestone  as  we  travel  up  the  gorge  along 
the  cut  of  the  New  York  Centra!  Rail- 
road; but  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  an 
ideal  geologic  section  the  walls  of  the  gorge 
at  I^wiston  must  be  studied.  Beginning  at 
the  water's  edge  we  have  about  230  feet  of 
shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Medina  series, 
of  red  color ;  above  this  33  feet  of  Qinton 
Kmestone  and  shale,  of  greenish  and  white  col' 


OT ;  overlaid  br  70  feet  of  gray  colored  Niagara 
shale  and  ao  feet  of  drab  colored  Niagara  lime- 
stone. This  strata  of  tiniestone  increases  in 
thickness  as  we  ascend  the  gorge  until  it 
reaches  about  130  feet  at  the  head  of  the  rapids 
above  the  falls.  The  upper  50  feet  of  this  Iraie- 
stone  is  thin-bedded  and  olfers  but  little  re- 
sistance to  erosion,  but  below  these  are  70  feet 
of  thick-bedded  resistant  stone,  and  the  falls 
rush  over  the  edge  of  this,  making  profile  of  the 
Falls:  compact  Niagara  limestone  70  to  80  feet; 
Niagara  shale  70  feet;  Clinton  limestone  10  feet 

Ascending  in  our  geologic  series  from  the 
Falls  southward,  we  have  the  valley  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Tonawanda  creeks  excavated  Irom 
the  soft  shales  of  the  Salina  series;  the  southern 
boundary  of  these  valleys  consists  of  bold 
cliffs  formed  by  the  Waterlime,  Comiferous, 
and  Helderberg  groups,  and  is  succeeded  on 
the  south  by  the  erosion  of  the  basin  of  Lake 
Elrie  in  the  soft  shales  of  the  Hamilton  group. 

With  the  advent  of  the  ice  period  the  drain- 
age system  of  the  North  American  continent 
underwent  a  change.  In  the  Niagara  section  the 
ice,  advancing  from  the  north  and  east,  filled  the 
basin  of  the  Ontario  Valley,  and  the  streams 
flowing  into  it  had  to  find  an  outlet  toward 
the  south.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  time  when 
the  combined  Tonawanda  and  Qiippewa  creeks, 
set  back  on  the  north,  overflowed  tfieir  southern 
boundary  at  Buffalo,  the  second  limestone  ter- 
race, and  drained  into  the  valley  of  Lake  Erie, 
150  below,  which  overflow  finally  eroded  the 
present  inlet  of  the  river. 

The  disappearance  of  the  ice   sheet  in  its 

recession    northward    gave    birth    ._    

glacial  lakes  whose  northern  drainage 
stopped  by  the  southern  face  of  the  ice.  With 
the  constant  increase  of  these  water  masses  by 
the  more  or  less  rapid  melting  of  the  ice  sheet,  the 
outflow  was  at  different  times  in  different 
places  of  the  divide  to  the  south  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  the  Mohawk  valleys.  At  times 
slowly,  at  times  faster,  the  level  of  these  glacial 
lakes  lowered;  the  continent  which  previous  to 
the  Glacial  epoch  had  stood  several  thousands 
of  feet  higher,  lowered  in  a  general  way  and 
tilted  in  circumscribed  areas.  While  the  ice 
slowly  retreated,  the  main  outlet  of  the  area 
which  covered  Lake  Erie  and  its  surroundings 
was  by  the  Wabash  River  into  the  Ohio,  20O 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake.  The 
shore  lines  of  this  vast  body  of  water  can  be 
traced  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  like  sim- 
ilar shore  lines  around  Lake  Ontario,  were 
early  chosen  for  highways  or  for  the  founding 
of  settlements. 

When  finally  the  lake  level  had  lowered 
down  to  Lewi 5 ton  Height,  we  would  have 
Lake  Erie  at  about  30  feet  higher  than  at  pres- 
ent, pouring  its  waters  in  a  broad  lake-like  ex- 
pansion through  the  gap  at  the  present  site  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  islands,  and  flowing  in  a 
broad  expanse  over  the  edge  of  the  escarpment. 
As  Lake  Ontario  lowered,  the  overflowing 
waters  found  the  lowest  point  in  the  escarp- 
ment near  the  site  of  Lewiston  and  commenced 
to  erode  the  present  gorge.  It  will  hardly  do 
to  speak  about  Falls  at  Lewiston  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  because  the  comparativdy 
thin  layer  of  Niagara  limestone  on  the  top  with 
vast  masses  of  soft  shale  beneath  did  not  offer 
resistance  enough  to  the  Immense  drainage  for 
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the  fonnation  of  a  £a1l,  but  made  the  work  of 
erosion  easy  and  formed  a  series  of  rapids  as 
the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  lowered.  This  newly 
formed  gorge  eating  its  way  southward  soon 
met  Che  ancient  channel  of  the  combined  waters 
of  the  Tonawanda  and  Chippewa  creeks  at  the 
present  whirlpool,  and  froni  here  found  it  easier 
to  erode  the  drift  filled  preglacial  valley  up  to 
the  Falls,  Chan  to  form  a  new  gorge.  In  this 
way  we  can  account  for  the  right  angle  formed 
by  the  river  between  its  inlet  and  its  outlet  at 
the  whirlpool. 

Whether  the  peculiar  short  valley  at  Foster's 
Flats  gives  us  the  place  where  the  great  cat- 
aract halted  for  a  while  divided  by  an  island; 
whether  it  was  the  full  force  of  the  present  cur- 
rent which  produced  this  peculiar  phenoinenon, 
or  whether  a  inass  of  water,  much  reduced  on 
account  of  the  tilting  of  the  lake  outlets,  gives 
a  more  satisfactory  explanation,  must  be  left 
to  future   investigations. 

Beyond  doubt  the  immense  volume  of  water 
eroded  its  way  southward  in  the  preglacial 
channel.  Rapidly  obliterating  the  small  fall  over 
the  Clinton  limestone,  it  left  the  fall  which 
originally  tumbled  over  the  Medina  sandstone 
as  a  long  series  of  rapids  both  at  the  inlet  and 
the  outlet  of  the  whirlpool  and  traveled  to  the 
south  along  the  ancient  gorge  as  one  fall.  The 
increasing  thickness  of  the  Niagara  limestone 
retarded  its  southward  progress  more  and  mor^ 
hence  any  attempt  to  speak  about  the  age  of 
the  gorge  at  the  present  time  must  be  accepted 
with  a  wide  margin.  Receding  southerly  as 
one  fall  until  probably  apposite  the  northern  end 
of.  the  American  fall,  Goat  Island  and  the  other 
small  islands  on  the  American  side,  came  into 
consideration  and  the  Falls  divided.  The  largest 
volume  of  water  remained  in  the  clearest  and 
deepest  channel,  westerly  of  Goat  Island,  while 
the  lesser  volume  divided  itself  among  the 
islands  and  remained  on  the  American  side. 
From  this  time  on,  the  Falls,  looked  upon  as 
one,  ceased  to  travel  straight  southerly,  but 
swung  round  in  a  circle  with  the  northern  point 
of  the  American  fall  as  the  centre.  The  Horse- 
shoe Fall,  owing  to  its  clearer  channel  and  larger 
volume  of  water,  receded  faster,  eating  away 
the  westerly  side  of  Goat  Island,  and  at  pres- 
ent it  already  swings  its  way  around  the  south- 
erly side  of  Goat  Island,  indicating  that  at  some 
near  future  geologic  time,  it  will  draw  away  all 
the  water  from  the  American  side,  leaving  the 
present  American  Falls  and  the  islands  high 
and  dry  and  wending  its  way  southerly  and 
easterly  again  as  one  cataract. 

The  oldest  drawing  and  description  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  Father  Hennepin,  the  first  white  man  who 
.  saw  them,  in  1678.  He  says  they  are  "above 
six  hundred  feet  high,"  and  we  can  forgive 
his  exaggeration  in  view  of  his  enthusiasm,  for 
very  few  people  of  to-day,  when  seeing  the 
falls  for  the  first  time,  and  not  having  their 
minds  biased  by  figures,  arc  capable  of  form- 
ing even  an  approximately  correct  estimate  of 
the  height  from  which  the  waters  tumble  down ; 
one  half  will  over-estimate  it  immensely,  while 
the  other  half  will  err  to  an  equal  extent  on  the 
other  side.  Very  much  de^iends  upon  the  spot 
from  which  the  first  view  is  obtained. 

The  first  scientific  survey  of  the  Falls  was 
made  by  Prof.  JanM$  Hall,  State  geologist  of 


New  York,  in  1843,  and  his  work  has  formed 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  surveys.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  all  these  surveys  is 
that  they  demonstrate  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  times  in  the  crests  of 
the  Falls.  A  comparison  of  the  surveys  of 
1843,  1875,  1886  and  1890  shows  that  the  Amer- 
ican Fall  has  receded  at  the  rate  of  0.64  foot 
per  year,  or  30.75  feet  between  1843  and  1890,  and 
the  Horseshoe  Fall  during  the  same  period  2.18 
feet  annually,  or  104.51  feet  in  48  years,  a 
very    much    higher    rate    of    recession    than 


was  dreamed  of  prior  to  the  second  survey  in 
1875  and  its  discussion  in  1883.  Of  Course  the 
Falls  do  not  recede  evenly,  some  parts  of  the 
crest  remain  more  or  less  stationary  while 
others  change  rapidly.  The  figures  above  rep- 
resent the  points  of  greatest  activity.  The  total 
area  of  rock  surface '  which  has  disappeared  at 
tlie  American  Fall  between  1842  and  1890  rep- 
resents about  33,000  square  feet  or  three  fourths 
of  an  acre ;  at  the  Horseshoe  Fall  there  has 
disappeared  during  the  same  period  275,000 
square  feet  or  6,3  acresl  In  all  descriptions  of 
the  American  Fall  we  speak  of  one,  although 
there  are  two;  but  the  second  one,  the  Luna 
Fall,  is  so  small  that  it  is  ignored.  It  is  in- 
teresting only  as  it  affords  the  visitor  an  op- 
portunity to  go  in  behind  the  falling  waters  into 
the   so-called   «Cave  of   the   Winds," 

Geologists  have  often  indulged  in  specula- 
tions legarding  the  future  of  Niagara  Fails,  and 
bow  many  thousands  of  years  it  would  take  be- 
fore the  increasing  thickness  of  the  Niagara 
limestone  and  the  decreasing  exposure  of  the 
soft  underlying  shales  would  reduce  the  height 
of  the  Falls  to  a  minimum  or  even  to  a  mere 
series  of  rapids.  Judging  from  present  indica- 
tions, the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age  will  de- 
stroy this  wonder  of  nature  long  before  any 
changes  produced  by  the  natural  course  of 
events  can  mar  its  beauty  or  diminish  its 
grandeur.  With  the  discovery  of  long  distance 
electric  transmission  there  have  sprung  up,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  Falls,  water 
power  plants  for  the  production  of  electricity', 
each  one  of  which  robs  the  Falls  of  a  certais 
amount  of  water;  these  will  multiply  unless  the 
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State'  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of  On-  through  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  makine  its  prin- 

lario  co-operate  and  adopt  laws  to  prevent  any  cipal  Park  Lake,     (See  Bittfalo.)     From  the 

additional   withdrawal  of  water  by  the  plants  west,  the  Welland  is  the  chief  tributary,  an  im- 

now  existing,  as  well  as  by  the  formation  of  portant  navigable  route  in  pioneer  days,  and  still 

Mw  power  companies.  popular  with  canoeists. 

Twenty   years   ago    New   York    State   paid  ■    The  scenically  famous  part  of  the  Niagara 

$1,500,000  for  the  present  reservation  and  placed  begins,  on  the  north,  at  the  edge  of  the  esca^i- 

it  under  State  control  *to  preserve  the  scenery  ment,  and  runs  southerly  seven  miles,  culminat- 

of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  for  in  all  that  is  grand  ing  in  the  great  cataracts.     The  general  form  of 

and   sublime  in  the   works  of  nature,  there  re-  the   precipice   over   which   the   river   plunges   is 

skies   a   power  to   educate   and   refine   which   is  that  of  an  irregular  horseshoe,  divided  by  Goat 

of   inestimable  worth."     The   Province   of   On-  Island.    The  eastern  or  American  Fall  has  nearly 

tano    took   the   same   course   very    soon    after;  a  straight  contour  line,  width  1.060  feet,  height 

and  It  behooves  the  present  century  to  see  to  it,  16?  feet    Luna  Island  separates  a  small  part  of 

by  the  most  stnngent  laws,  that  this  sublime  the  American   Fall,   on   the  Goat   Island   side, 

legacy   of  the   last   century,   the   Reservation   at  from  the  main  body.     Behind  this  Luna  Fall  is 

Niagara,    American    and    Canadian,    is    handed  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  a  natural  chamber  eroded 

down  to  future  generations  unimpaired  by  com-  by   the    water    (projected    against    the   cliffs   by 

mercialism   and   fit   to   fulfil   its   grand   mission  air-blasts)   about   ido  by  M   feet  in  dimensions. 

among  the  educational  forces  of  the  world,  for  The  gorge  opposite  the  American   Fall  is   1  250 

the  waters  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  do  not  belong  feet   wide.     The   Horseshoe  or   Canadian    Fall, 

to  a  few  companies,  or  to  New  York  State  or  to  the  grandest  single  feature  of  the  Niagara  region, 

the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  they   belong  to  was  in  1890,  3,010  feet  long;  continued  recession 

mankind,  irrespective  of  nationality  or  color,  has  no  doubt  increased  the  length;  the  height  at 

Dr.  Juijus  Pohlman,  the  apex  of  the  curve  is  158  feet.    Adjoining  the 

Late   Professor   University   of   Buffalo.  cataracts     on    both     American     and     Canadian 

Niagara  Palls  Power-works.     See  Niagara  sides    are    groups    of    islands,    surrounded    by 

Fbonteeb.  rapids,  presenting  many  minor  feattires  of  great 

Niagara  Fort      See   Foot   Niacaiw.  beauty    and    interest,      fti    the    American    side, 

*    MlII».  n,™.»i«.    ^r™™^.,  ^-. !.,„■.*,■«„  ^(  ^'■""  ^'•="<'   (formerly  Bath),  Goat,  the  Three 

Ions.  b«we™  L^«  Eri.  and  OnOHo   present-  !*"?  <*?  'f .  •?"'  ^'^^'"T.S^''  '?,™: 

ino  iealurei  of  exceotional  scenic   scicntifitL  hia-  ''^^^  "^  included,  with  a  strip  of  the  mainland 

Gt^pkUai  and  Scenic.-Tht  general  '°% O"  *>'% ^"^'l'*"^'''';'  Cedar  Island  and 
course  of  the  Niagara  is  a  little  west  of  north,  "leDuffenn  Islands  above  the  great  fa  !,  are  a 
through  a  flat  couSry  from  Uke  Erie  north  for  ^«  »*  »*":  0^""  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park, 
more  than  30  miles.  Some  seven  miles  south  of  About  three  miles  bei«w  i-  Falls  the  river  turns 
Lake  Ontario,  in  the  main  parallel  with  it.  in  !«>'"  "°"^™!^,'°  "o^keasl  and  at  the  elbow 
the  Niagara  region,  is  an  abrupt  declivity,  ap-  *°™^  .">«  Whirlpool,  of  greater  interest  to  the 
proximately  a  prehistoric  shore-line,  the  country  geologist  than  to^the  casual  tourist.  Between 
north  of  ft  being  some  400  feet  lower  than  the  the  Whirlpool  and  the  end  of  the  gorge,  points 
general  ievet  to  the  south  of  it.  From  this  ea-  ?|  ■"'"est  are,  on  the  New  York  side,  the  Devil  s 
carpment  to  Lake  Ontario  the  country  is  ex-  "°'^'  ^  wild  ravine,  lateral  to  the  rnam  gorge; 
ceedingly  fertile,  famous  for  its  peach,  quince,  ="<J  J,"  "'^  Canadian  side,  Niagara  Glen,  form- 
plum,  and  apple  orchards,  and  other  fruits,  erly  Foster  s  Flats.  The  view  from  the  edge  of 
Through  this  section  the  river  flows  with  a  'ne  escarpment,  Canadian  side,  overlooking  the 
slackened  current,  between  alluvial  banks.  From  village  of  Qvieenstor  and  the  low  interval  to 
the  escarpment,  southerly,  the  river  has  cut  a  Lake  Ontario,  is  celebrated, 

gorge  200  to  400   feet  deep,   back  seven  miles.  The  level  of  Lake  Ontario  is  326  feet  below 

through   which   the   Falls  of   Niagara   have   re-  Lake  Erie ;  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  rapids  above 

ceded  to  their  present  position.    This  portion  of  the  Falls,  the  descent  is  10  feet ;  from  the  bcgin- 

thc  river  is,  except  for  a  navigable  mile  below  "ing  of  the  rapids  to  edge  of  American  Fall.  49 

the  Falls,  a  wiW  rapid,  and  includes  the  Niagara  feet;  from  foot  of  American  Fall  to  Lake  On- 

Whirlpool.     From  Lake  Erie   to  within  a  mile  tario,   loO  feet.     The   discharge  of   the   river   is 

of  the  upper  rapids,  less   than  two  miles  from  estimated  at  15,000,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or 

the  cataract,  the  Niagara  is  navigable.     At  the  one  cubic  mile  per  week. 

northern  limits  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  it  branches.  On  the  edge  of  the  escarpment  two  and  one 
embracing  Grand  Island,  area  l?,^I  acres  (8  half  miles  east  of  Lewiston  is  the  Tuscarora  In- 
miles  long,  6  miles  wide),  a  township  of  Erie  dian  reservation,  5,769  acres;  a  well-to-do  farm- 
County,  N.  Y,  The  international  boundary  line  ing  community  of  descendants  of  the  Tuscaroras 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  following  the  west  who,  bein^  refugees  from  the  South,  joined  the 
channel  and  passes  through  the  apex  or  prin-  Five  Nations  Indians  in  1715. 
cipal  angle  of  the  Horseshoe  Kail.  With,  the  Geolomcal. —  The  floor  of  Lake  Erie  at  the 
exertion  of  Navy  Island,  which  belongs  to  Can-  rnouth  of  the  Niagara  is  Corniferous  limestone. 
ada,  in  tlie  west  channel  near  the  foot  of  Grand  The  dip  is  to  the  south,  and  as  one  proceeds 
Island,  the  islands  belong  to  New  York  State;  northerly  on  the  course  of  the  river  there  are 
irincipai  ones  are  Squaw,  Rattlesnake,  Straw-  successively  exposed  the  Onondaga  and  Cornif- 
tcrry  and  Cayuga,  New  York  side;  Beaver,  near  erous  limestones,  the  Salina  group,  including 
head  of  Grand  Island;  Buckhorn,  foot  of  Grand  the  hydraulic  limestone;  Niagara  limestone. 
Island;  uid  Tonawanda.  The  Niagara  receives.  Clinton  shales,  Medina  sandstones  (upper  gray. 
from  the  east.  Gill,  Cayuga,  I'onawanda  and  red,  and  gray  quartzose).  and  red  shales  and- 
Soajaquada     creeks,,    the      last-named      flowing  sandstones,   extending   to   Lake   Ontirio.     Esti- 
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mates  by  careful  students  as  to  the  time  occupied  nepin,  a  Franciaran  (Recollect),  whose  book 
by  the  falls  in  cutting  the  gorge  from  the  escarp-  ('La  Louisiane,'  1683)  contains  the  first  de- 
ment to  their  present  position  vary  frotn  SX«0  tailed  description  of  the  Falls.  The  first  picture 
to  50,000  years.  Only  since  1842  are  there  re-  of  Niagara  Falls  is  in  the  1704  edition  of  Hei*- 
liable  data  of  recession.  In  that  year  James  nepin's  "Nonvelle  Decouverte,'  etc.,  first  pub- 
Hall,  New  York  State  geologist,  made  a  trigo-  lished  1697.  La  Salle  was  several  times  on  the 
iiometrical  survey  of  the  Falls,  marking  the  ata-  Niagara,  as  were  his  lieutenant  Tonty  and  other 
tions  of  observation  with  permanent  monuments,  followers  of  historic  fame.  La  Salle  made  no 
Recent  observations  show  that  for  the  48  years  permanent  establishment,  his  attempted  fort  at 
prior  to  1890  the  mean  retrogression  of  the  the  mouth  of  the  river  (Fort  Conti),  his  stock- 
American  Fall  has  been  7.68  inches  per  year;  of  ade  at  Lewiston  and  house  above  the  Falls  being 
the  Horseshoe  Fall  26.16  inches;  a  lotal  area  of  soon  destroyed.  In  16S7  the  Marquis  de  Denon- 
recession  for  the  American  Fall  of  about  three  ville,  after  a  campaign  against  the  Iroquois  in 
fourths  of  an  acre,  and  for  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  Central  New  York,  came  to  the  Niagara  and 
of  6.32  acres.  Erosign  goes  on  most  rapidly  at  buiit  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  east  side, 
the  apex  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  called  it  Fort  Denonville,  and  garrisoned  it  with 

Botatiical.—  The  flora  and  silva  of  the  Niag-  100  men.  Sickness  deleted  the  garrison  and  in 
ara  region  are  remarkable  only  for  the  large  1688  the  post  was  abandoned.  No  attempt  to  re- 
number of  species  found  in  a  small  area.  On  occupy  the  region  was  made  by  the  French  until 
the  New  York  State  reservation  <  106  acres),  and  1719.  when  Chabert  de  Joncaire  the  elder  built  a 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  river,  have  tradin|:  hut  at  the  present  site  of  Lewiston.  In 
been  found  gog  species  of  flowering  plants,  ferns  1725-p  Fort  Niagara  was  built  at  the  mouth  of 
and  other  cryptogams,  758  of  which  are  native,  the  river,  and  for  34  years  it  was  the  centre  ol 
Goat  Island  (13.9  acres)  is  especially  rich  in  French  influence  throughout  a  wide  region,  an 
species.  Here,  and  at  a.  few  other  stations  in  important  link  in  the  chain  of  posts  by  which  the 
the  vicinity,  occurs  Hypericum  Kalmianum,  L.,  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  sought  military  and  trade 
which  perpetuates  the  name  of  Peter  Kalm,  a.  control  of  the  Lakes  and  Ohio  Valky.  The  origi- 
Swedish  botanist  whose  description  of  Niagara  nal  mess-house  or  "castle,'"  somewhat  modified, 
after  his  visit  in  1750  is  valuable.  Among  the  is  still  standing,  probably  the  oldest  building  in 
ferns  of  the  Niagara  gorge,  rare  or  not  occur-  the  northern  United  States  west  of  the  Mohiwk; 
ring  elsewhere  in  Western  New  York,  are  the  two  other  buildings  of  the  French  period  re- 
walking-fem,  Camptotorut  rhitophyilus.  Link.,  main,  adjoining.  French  domination  on  the 
Aspidiunt  Lonchitei,  Swartz,  and  Aspidium  Niagara  ended  25  July  1759,  whan  Fort  Niagai« 
Bootii,  Tuclon.,  ferns  whose  accustomed  range  is  and  dependencies  were  surrendered  by  Captain 
a  hundred  miles  northward :  also  Peliaa  gracilis,  Pouchot  to  Sir  William  Johnson. 
Hook.,  and  P.  atropurpurea.  Link.  The  only  Under  the  British,  the  Niagara  wns  a  omtre 
sassafras  trees  of  the  region  grow  at  the  Whirl-  of  British- Indian  alliance  until  the  ck)se  of  the 
pool.  Revolution.     During  the  period  of  Pontiac'3  up- 

Hiitory. —  The  world's  first  knowledge  of  rising,  a  band  of  Indians  ambushed  and  massa- 
Niagara  Falls  and  river  was  had  from  Samuel  cred  a  British  force  returning  from  Fort 
de  Chan^lain's  work,  'Des  Sauvages,'  1604;  but  Schlosser  above  the  Falls  to  Fort  Niagara,  also 
Champlam  never  saw  the  cataract,  basing  his  al-  a  relieving  force,  in  all  about  100  men.  This  af- 
lusion  on  reports  of  Indians.  The  oft-repeated  fair,  14  Sept.  1763,  took  place  on  the  banks  of 
statement  that  Jacques  Cartier,  in  1535,  was  the  the  Niagara  at  the  Devil's  Hole  ravine,  into 
first  white  man  to  hear  of  the  Falls  is  disproved,  which  many  of  the  victims  were  thrown  or 
it  being  shown  that  statements  attributed  to  him,  driven  alive.  It  was  the  last  Indian  demonatra- 
and  quoted  by  Marc  Lescarbot  ("Hisloire  de  la  tion  against  the  British  in  this  region.  From 
Nouveiie  France,'  1609),  are  really  from  Cham-  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  parties 
plain's  work  of  1604.  The  first  known  visit  of  were  sent  from  Fort  Niagara  against  the  fror- 
white  man  to  the  Niagara  region  was  that  of  tier  settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  de  la  Roche  Dallion,  a  Franciscan,  who  Here  were  planned  the  expeditions  which  re- 
attempted  missionary  work  in  the  Niagara  penin-  suited  in  the  massacres  of  Wyoming,  Cherry 
sula  in  October  1626,  and  appears  to  have  Valley,  Bowman's  Creek,  and  others.  Sullivan's 
crossed  the  river,  from  west  to  east,  near  Lewis-  retaliatory  expedition  of  1779,  against  the  Sen- 
ton.  Two  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Jean  ecas  of  Central  New  York,  drove  in  upon  the 
de  Brebeuf  and  Joseph  Chaumonot,  visited  the  British  at  Fort  Niagara  some  S,ooo  refugees, 
Indians  in  the  Niagara  region.  1640^1 ;  the  Sul-  who  became  dependents  on  the  British.  To  re- 
picians,  Francois  E>ollier  de  Casson  and  Ren^  de  lieve  this  burden,  the  British,  until  the  close  of 
Br^hant  de  Galtnee,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  the  war,  were  zealous  in  equipping  and  despatch- 
Niagara,  July  1669 ;  but  they  did  not  explore  the  ing  from  Fort  Niagara  scalping  parties  against  die 
Niagara,  entering  Lake  Erie  by  the  Grand  River,  American  settlers  in  the  Mohawk,  Susquehanna, 
to  the  westward.  With  them  was  Rene  Robert  and  other  frontier  sections.  Several  hundred 
Cavalier,  known  as  La  Salle,  who  turned  back,  of  the  Senecas  who  fled  from  Sullivan,  sum- 
and  seems  to  have  become  familiar  with  the  mer  of  1779,  settled  the  next  spring  on  Buf- 
Niagara  region  in  that  year.  In  December  1678,  falo  Creek,  thus  making  the  first  Indian  village 
La  Salle  again  came  to  the  Niagara,  and  above  on  the  present  site  of  Buffalo.  (See  Buffalo.) 
the  Falls  built  the  Griffon,  the  first  craft  larger  The  British  maintained  a  garrison  at  Fort  Niag- 
than  a  bark  canoe,  lo  navigate  the  upper  lakes,  ara,  and  virtual  control  over  the  whole  region. 
The  Griffon  sailed  7  Aug,  1679 ;  the  site  where  until  1 1  Aug.  1796,  or  (or  13  years  after  the  close 
the  vessel  was  built,  near  the  present  village  of  of  the  war.  During  this  "hold-over"  period  the 
La  Salle,  N.  Y.  (pop.  66r),  is  marked  with  a  present  town  of  Niagara,  Ont.,  at  the  mouth  of- 
large  boulder  and  bronze  tablet,  suitably  in-  the  river,  west  side,  was  settled,  beginning  1783, 
scribed.    With  La  Salle  was  Father  Louis  Hen-  with  people  from  the  United   States  who  re- 
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numed  loyal  to  drat  Britain.  These  United  was  opened  for  settlement  tinder  the  operations 
Empire  Loyalists,  many  of  tfiem  families  o!  cul-  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  which  founded 
ture  and  energy,  gave  a  hi^h  character  to  society  New  AmBterdam,  now  Buffalo.  Black  Rock, 
in  the  disirict,  still  niaintamed  by  thair  descend-  four  miles  from  Buffalo  Creek,  was  merged  in 
aats.  The  development  of  the  Canadian  side  of  Buffalo  in  April  1853.  The  opening  of  the  Erie 
the  Niagara  was  begun  earlier  than  that  of  the  Canal,  1825.  gave  great  impetus  to  the  whole  re- 
New  York  side.  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  gion.  The  towns  of  Tonawanda  (q.v.)  and 
made  NL^ara  the  capitsl  of  Upper  Canada  (now  North  Tonawanda  (q.v.)  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Ontario)  in  1792,  the  seat  of  government  being  canal,  and  are  now  important  as  a  point  of  Iwm- 
moved  to  York  (Toronto)  in  1796.  Queenston,  bermanufectureandofcargo  trans-shipment  from 
Canada,  opposite  Lewiston,  was  founded  as  West  lake  vessels  to  cars  and  canal-boats  Niagara 
Landing,  1789,  by  Robert  Hamilton;  in  1793  Falls,  N.  Y.  (formerly  Manchester),  now  em- 
named  by  him  Queenston,  in  honor  of  Queen  bracing  Suspension  Bridge  (pop.  19,457)  h*» 
.Charlotte.  evolved  from  its  long-famous  aspect  of  a  tourist 
The  War  of  1812  paralyzed  the  development  resort  to  a  unique  position  among  manufacturing 
of  the  region,  and  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  be-  towns.  Lewiston  (pop.  697),  named  for  Gov. 
came  the  theatre  of  the  most  important  land  con-  Morgan  Lewis,  on  the  site  of  La  Salle's  slock- 
fKcts  of  that  war  on  the  northern  frontier.  On  ade  of  1678,  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
13  OcL  tSia  the  Americana  under  Van  Rens-  prior  to  the  railroad  era,  and  a  station  on  a 
selaer  attempted  to  gain  the  heights  at  Queens-  much-traveled  highway  to  the  West.  It  now 
ton;  owing  largely  to  cowardice  and  insubor-  shares  in  the  general  immunity  from  business 
dilution  of  the  militia  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  which  characterizes  Youngstown  (pop.  ."idTl-  fi"» 
Americans  were  defeated;  the  British  com-  miles  below,  and  NiagarB  nnd  Queenston,  oppo- 
monder,  Gen.  Isaac  Brock,  was  killed  in  the  en-  site;  the  shipment  of  fruit  and  farm  produce  and 

ggement;  Winfield  Scott,  of  the  American  regrn-  the  care  and  transportation  of  tourists  are  the 
rs,  was  taken  prisoner.  On  13  May  1813,  the  chief  industries  of  these  old  towns  on  the  lower 
American  land  foroes  under  Dearborn  and  naval  river.  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  moiUh  of  the  river 
forces  nnder  Channcey  operated  together  against  (reservation  388  acres),  is  a  United  States  mili- 
Fort  George,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Niagara,  tary  post  with  modem  buildings,  riile  range,  etc 
Dearborn  falling  ill,  the  commatvS  devolved  upon  Here  are  also  standing  several  structures  of  the 
Scott.  Fort  George  iTas  taken,  with  the  nearby  British  and  French  periods  of  occupancy.  The 
villa^  of  Newark  (Niagara-on-the-Lake).  The  old  magarine  (i757)  in  which  William  Morgan 
British  posts  at  Chippewa  and  Fort  Erie  w«re  was  confined  in  1&26,  for  his  anti-Masonic  pub- 
abandoned,  and  the  entire  Canadian  frontier  lication,  is  still  shown.  The  Canadian  side  of 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Niagara  has  no  large  town,  the  villages  of 
the  Americans.  In  Deconber  the  British  com-  Niagira-on-the-Lake  (Ontario),  Queenston  op- 
pelted  the  evacuati«n  af  Fort,  George.  The  posite  Lewiston,  Saint  David's,  three  miles  west 
American  general,  McClure,  in  reriring,  blew  up  of  Queenston,  Stamford,  one  mile  from  the 
,the  fort  and  burned  Newark.  In  retaliation,  the  Whirlpool,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont  (Drummond- 
British  crossed  the  river,  captured  Fort  Niagara,  ville),  Chippewa,  Bridgeburg  and  Fort  ^ie 
and  burned  and  laid  waste  the  entire  American  (formerly  Waterloo),  being  either  quietly  rural 
frontier,  the  villages  of  Youngstown,  Lewiston  or  devoted  to  tourist  and  railroad  interests. 
aod  Tuscarera,  culminating  in  the  destruction  of  Grand  Island,  a  township  of  Erie  County,  a 
Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  30-31  Dec.  1813.  On  3  farming  community,  with  numerous  country 
Jnly  1814,  the  Americans  under  Scott  and  Ripley  seats,  clubhouses,  hotels  and  resorts  on  the 
captured  Fort  Erie.  On  5  July,  at  Chippewa  shores,  was  the  proposed  site  of  Ararat,  City  of 
Creek,  the  Americans  were  again  victors.  On  25  Refuge  for  the  Jews,  which  Maj.  Mordecai 
July  was  fought  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  also  Manuel  Noah  zealously  advocated.  A  comer- 
odled  Bridgewater  or  Niagara  Falls,  overlooking  stone  for  the  new  city  was  prepared,  1825,  but  the 
the  cataract  The  Americans,  with  a  total  force  project  came  to  naught  Tonawanda  Island,  in 
of  less  than  2,600,  attacked  the  British  (4,500,  the  American  channel  opposite  Tonawanda 
with  nine  pieces  of  arti^ery)  and  carried  their  Creek^  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  lumber 
position.  Both  Brown  and  Scott  being  wounded  yards  and  mills ;  connected  by  bridge  with  the 
and  carried  from  the  field,  command  devolved  on  mainland.  Navy  Island  (304  acres),  in  the 
Gen.  Ripley;  before  morning  of  the  26th,  the  Canadian  channel,  was  the  prirwipal  rendezvous 
British  rallied,  reoccnpied  their  position,  and  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  and  his  followers 
claimed  a  victory.  British  losses  stated  in  official  during  the  uprising  of  1837-8  known  as  the  Up- 
retums  as  876  killed,  wounded  and  missing;  per  Canada  Rebellion,  or  Patriot  War;  the 
American,  861 ;  but  historians  give  widely  var^-  principal  event  of  which  on  the  Niagara  was 
ing  figures.  The  Americans  retired  to  Fort  Erie  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Caroline,  in  service 
and  fortified  it.  On  August  3  they  were  besieged  for  the  rebels,  by  the  Canadians,  zg  Dec,  1837. 
by  the  British  General  Drummond,  1,100  men ;  Fort  Erie  village,  near  the  ruined  fort  of  the 
on  the  15th,  during  an  assault,  the  explosion  of  same  name  at  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  and  Ridgeway, 
a  magazine  threw  the  British  into  contusion  and  a  few  miles  inland,  were  the  field  of  exploit  by 
they  withdrew  with  heavy  loss.  On  17  September  the  Fenians  whose  attempted  raid  into  Canada 
the  besieged  Americans  made  a  sortie,  one  of  was  quickly  suppressed,  I-12  June  1866. 
the  most  brilliant  movements  of  its  kind  in  mili-  Briigfj.— The  Niagara  River  is  spanned  by 
tary  history,  capturing  the  works  of  the  British  several  notable  bridges.  The  International 
and  forcing  them  to  abandon  the  siege.  This  (railway  only),  at  Buffalo,  was  built  by  Sir 
was  the  last  important  engagement  of  the  war  on  Casimir  Stanislaus  Gzowski  and  Sir  David  L. 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  peace  hemg  restored  by  Macpherson;  begun  17  June  1871,  opened  for 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  24  Dec.  1814.  trains  3  Nov.  1873.  It  is  of  truss  construction. 
From  1802  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  3^651^  feet  long,  supported  by  dght  piers,  three 
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ol  197  feet  span,  three  of  248  feet,  and  a  double  By  thus  controlling  the  entire  river  fiont 
draw  3fe  feet  long.  The  piers  are  in  water  from  Fort  Erie  to  Queenstoi,— over  ao  miles^ 
from  9  to  48  feet  deep,  with  a  current  varying  the  Dominion  Government  led  the  van  for  the 
from  5  to  12  miles  an  hour,  the  level  of  the  river  preservation  of  historic  sites  on  its  frontier. 
and  the  velocity  of  the  current  being  chiefly  af-  Fort  Erie  (built  by  the  British  under  Brao- 
fected  by  wind,  which  raises  or  lowers  Lake  Erie,  street,  1764,  present  ruins  dating  from  1805-14), 
the  outlet  of  which  is  three  and  one  half  miles  at  Chippewa,  and  Queenston,  battle-fields  of  the 
above  the  bridge.  Originally  of  single-track  War  of  1812  are  preserved.  On  Queenston 
width,  it  was  widened  and  its  capacity  doubled.  Heights  is  the  Roman  composite  column  in 
1901-3-  The  upper  steel  arch  bridge,  below  the  memory  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Isaac  Brock;  a  fluted 
fails,  occupies  the  place  of  a  suspension  bridge,  shaft  on  a  square  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a 
built  i86g,  destroyed  by  a  gale  in  1889,  restored  statue,  the  whole  structure  190  feet  high;  a 
as  a  suspension  bridge,  and  in  1895  replaced  by  stairway  of  235  steps  leads  to  a  gallery  at  the 
the  present  structure,  1,240  feet  long,  height  of  top.  It  stands  250  feet  above  the  river;  and 
floor  above  water  192  feet,  width  of  lioorway  in  its  vaults  were  reinterred,  13  Oct  i8s3.  the 
46  feet,  length  of  arch  span  840  feet,  said  to  be  remains  of  Brock  and  of  Ll-CoI.  John  Mc- 
the  longest  bridge  of  its  kind.  One  and  a  half  Donell,  The  shaft  replaces  an  earlier  and  more 
miles  below,  spanning  the  gorge  at  the  origin  of  modest  inMiument,  destroyed  by  miscreants,  16 
the  upper  whirlpool  rapids,  is  the  steel  canti-  A^ril  1840.  Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  small 
lever  bridge  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  monument  marking  the  spot  where  Brock  fell; 
built  1883;  lengtii  910  feet,  height  above  water  it  was  unveiled  by  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
24"\  feet;  for  railway  only.  A  few  rods  below  Wales,  18  Sept  186a  At  Lundy's  Lane,  near 
it  IS  the  luno  stul  nrch  bridge  of  the  Grand  the  Falls,  but  not  included  in  the  Govemmeot 
Trunk  Railway,  which  replaces  tlie  suspension  reservation,  the  burying  ground  contains  numef- 
bridge  built  by  J.  A.  Roebling  in  i858l  The  ous  monuments  to  the  soldiers  who  fell  there. 
present  structure,  completed  1897,  is  1,080  feet  Similarly  historic  are  the  cemeteries  at  Niagara, 
long,  with  a  centre  span  550  feet,  the  centre  of  Ont,  Fort  Niagara  and  Lewiston.  Numerous 
the  arch  226  feet  above  the  water ;  upper  track  historic  sites  on  the  American  side  have  been 
for  railway,  lower  for  carriage  and  foot  passen-  marked  by  bronze  tablets  erected  by  the  Niagara 
gers.  At  the  north  end  of  the  gorge,  between  Frontier  Landmarks  Association. 
Lewiston  and  Queenston,  a  suspension  bridge  UtUiBotion  of  Fowtr, —  Competent  estimates 
was  erected  i8gg,  replacing  the  first  suspension  place  the  potentiality  of  the  Niagara  current  at 
bridge  across  the  Niagara,  built  here  in  1851  by  7,000,000  horse 'power.  After  manyyearsof  more 
Capt.  E.  W.  Serrell,  and  destroyed  by  wind  1864.  or  less  impracticable  schemes,  Thomas  Evershed 
The  present  structure  has  a  cable  span  of  1,040  developed  a  plan  which  became  the  basis  of  the 
feet,  suspended  span  800  feet,  height  above  river  present  successful  undertaking  to  use  the  power 
05  feet;  opened  for  traffic  1889;  one  floor  for  on  a  large  scale.  In  June  1890  an  International 
foot,  carriage  and  electric  railroad  traffic  Niagara  Commission  was  established,  authorized 
The  scenery  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  was  to  offer  prizes  amounting  to  $22/mo  for  tbe  best 
rescued  from  vandalism  and  proprietary  greed  by  plans  for  the  purpose.  For  turbines  the  designs 
the  action  of  New  York  State  and  the  Govern-  of  Faesch  and  Piccard  of  Geneva  were  selected, 
ment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Many  en-  and  three  experimental  wheels  were  bnilt  from 
lightened  minds  had  regretted  but  were  power-  their  plans  by  the  I.  P.  Morris  Co,,  Philadelphia. 
less  to  stay  the  deterioration  of  the  environs.  Two-phase  alternating  current  dynamos  with  re- 
long  before  the  meeting  in  1878  of  Gov.  Robin-  volving  fields  were  adopted ;  three  were  made  and 
son  of  New  York  and  Lord  Dufferin,  then  Gov-  installed  by  the  Westinghouae  Company.  Pitts- 
emor-General  of  Canada.  To  the  latter  is  bttrg.  The  plan  included  a  surface  canal  250 
ascribed  the  first  oSicial  expression  which  led  to  feet  wide,  12  feet  deep  and  1,700  feet  long,  ex- 
legislative  action  in  both  countries,  for  the  tending  laterally  from  the  river.  Parallel  with 
preservation  of  Niagara,  In  1884  New  York  this  a  wheelpit  was  dug  425  feet  long,  iSi-i  feet 
State  paid  $1,433,429.50  for  Prospect  Park,  ad-  wide  and  itS'/i  feet  deep.  This  work  was  about 
jacent  lands  bordering  the  river.  Goat  and  other  a  mile  above  the  Falls,  From  the  base  of  tbe 
islands ;  which  now  constitute  the  New  York  wheelpit  a  tunnel  was  made,  iS  feet  10  inches 
State  Reservation  at  Ni^ara  Falls,  opened  to  wide,  31  feet  high  and  6,837  feet  long,  emptying 
the  public  15  July  1885.  The  wise  policy  of  the  into  the  river  below  the  Falls.  For  the  first 
State  has  been  to  restore  the  environment  to  a  5,000  feel  from  its  lower  end  the  grade  is  .7  per 
condition  of  nature,  with  as  little  artificial  work  cent ;  thence  to  the  wheelpit  .4  per  cent  Con- 
as  consists  with  its  use  and  enjoyment  by  the  struction  of  the  tunnel  was  begun  4  Oct.  189a 
public  The  park  is  free,  maintenance  coming  Ten  turbines,  each  of  5,000  horse-power,  were 
from  rentals  of  concessions  and  a  modest  annual  installed  in  the  pit,  steel  penstocks  136  feet  long 
appropriation  from  the  State.  Tiie  park  is  vis-  and  7,5  feet  diameter  carrying  the  water  to  them, 
ited  by  more  than  half  a  million  people  yearly,  the  great  tunnel  serving  as  tail-race.  Each  tur- 
The  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park,  on  the  bine  shaft,  connected  with  the  generators  above, 
Canada  side,  embraces  154  acres  in  the  vicinity  weighs,  with  connected  parts,  150.000  pounds, 
of  the  falls,  including  the  Cedar  and  Dofferin  and  is  so  supported  by  the  upward  thrust  of  tbe 
islands,  bought  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  column  of  water  in  the  penstock  that  it  revolves 
1885  for  $436,000;  and  also,  subsequently  ae-  without  friction  on  its  bearings.  The  original 
quired,  a  strip  66  feet  wide  along  the  river  from  installation  of  ten  wheels  and  dynamos  was 
Queenston  to  Fort  Erie,  about  90  acres  at  Niag-  more  than  duplicated,  1901-2,  by  the  construe- 
ara  Glen  (Foster's  Flats),  100  acres  at  Queens-  tion  of  a  new  whedpit  463  feet  8  inches  long, 
ton  Heights,  including  the  battle-field;  and  the  185^  fe«  wide,  178^  feet  deep;  connected  witti 
site  and  ruins  of  Fort  Erie,  Franchises,  espe-  the  old  pit  by  a  passage  130  feet  below  the  sar- 
cially  to  power  plants,  produce  a  large  inoome.  face.    Ine  discharge  tunnel  wai  extended  600 
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.                     making  the  total  length  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Canada,  a  town  of 

the  tunnel  7437  &«-    The  new  powef-house  and  Lincoln  County,  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Niag- 

-■'  are  planned  for  the  installation  of  11  tur-  ara  River,  on  the  west  bank,  twelve  miles  below 

,__.js   and   dynamos,  each   unit   of  SflOo  horee-  Niagara    Falls,    and    36    miles    by    water    from 

power,  a  tot^  production  at  this  point  of  105,000  Toronto.     It   is  a  pleasant   summer   resort.     It 

horse-power.     The  turbines  in  pit  No.  3  are  of  was   burned    down    in   midwinter    1813,    by   the 

the   internal   discbarge  type,  claimed  to  add   10  Irish-Amprican  General  McClure  during  his  re- 

per  cent  to   the   effective  head.     Two  types  of  treat,   an   unnecessarily   savage   action   that   was 

generators  are  used:  (i)  an  external  field  type  deplored  by  both  sides  and  led  to  cruel  reprisals. 

with  nickel   steel   revolving  magnet  ring;    (3)  Pop.  about  1,500. 

an  interna!  revolving  field  type,  wound  for  2,300  „.             a    ■        •            , 

Toiis,  25  cycles,  2-phase,  c^erated  at  ago  revolu-  .   Niarara   Senea,   in    geology,   the  earliest 

tions  per  minute  strata  of  the  Upper  Silunan  era,  precedmg  tha 

Power  operations  on  the  Canadian  aide  were  O"?"''^,^    Series    and    the    lower    Helderberg 

actively  begun  August  1902,  with  the  construe-  ^™*-,,";.'"  '^""''  '^  subdivided  into  the  strata 

tion  of  a  plant  to  develop  110,000  horse-power,  o*  the  Meduw  epoch   those  of  the  Clinton  group, 

A  notable  innovation  was  the  use  of  dynamos  of  "«J  'hose  of  the   Niagara  formation      None  of 

10,000  horse-power  each.    In  April  1902  the  Do-  these  three  is  continental  in  extent,  but  all  arc 

minion  Government  granted  rights  to  the  Ontario  "npor«nt,  are  very  nch  in  foaails.  and  conwst 

Power  Company,  which  then  planned  to  develop  ™  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales.    The  Me- 

iSOflOO  horse-power.    Instead  of  discharging  by  a  *"?»  tormation  is  made  ot  Oneida  conglomerate, 

tunnel,  the  water  is  received  in  flumes,  carried  a  hard,  light  gray  rock  made  up  of  quar^  pd>- 

to  the  brink  of  the   gorge  and  dropped  to  the  ^es  and  sand,  and  coyermg  Herkimer,  Oneida, 

iZITarrto'&one^ti^s'^at  th^s  ^tt'w'^l  Sa"^d"eaTSefs^;  lA"^^,^'.^^^ 

STSrSlXv^Tr^tl^^^^nS  --' -  western  New  York.    The  Clinton  fo.. 

company,   tartly   Canadian,  has   fieen  granted  ^="«"',  ^^aly    sandstone    in    New    York    and 

righ^the  pr^4  plans  of  the  three  companies  Pennsylvania,    and    more    completely    limestone 

c■S.te^plating  a  tot^l  production  at  this  po^  of  f""''"  west,  occurs  in  Oh  o  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 

some  6^0,000  horse-p<^.    The  Canadian  Gov-  ^«"".^^^' .  Vi,  "^^    Alabama    ami   Georgia; 


some  □oo,uuo  norse-powcr.  iiie  t^uuiuwii  uui-  ,  .  _  '  ,  ,  ,  .;-  ,  ,.--  = 
emment  exacts  in  ali  nises  that  50  per  cent  of  "nd  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  oohtic  a 
the  power  developed  must  be  supplied  to  Cana-  f'l'^'^^"'  hematite.  The  Niagara  formation  is  _ 
dian  Mnsumers  if  called  for,  the  rest  may  be  ex-  ^'=1'  I'^estone,  underlaid  with  sha  e ;  the  wear- 
ported  to  the  United  SUtes.  On  the  American  ">8  f*?f  »*  the  a  tier  undermines  the  limestone 
Tde,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  power-houses,  a  score  ?«  %  "la^ra  Falls.  The  Niagara  group  occurs 
or  ^ore  of  industries  havriocated,  chiefly  em-  '"  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut^  Ohio  Illinois, 
ploying  smelting,  electrolytic  and  chemical  pro-  western  Tennessee,  northern  Kenficky  Mwsouri. 
^es.  and  using  in  the  aggregate  about  25,000  Arkansas  and  (scantily)  in  the  Rockies.  The 
horse-^^power.  The  International  Railway  system  ^f  ^''^  «*  the  senes  are  moUusks,  corals,  cnnoida. 
(electric)  operating  throughout  the  whole  fron-  ^^''.-  •  apparently  there  are  no  land  or  tresh-water 
tier,  aa  far  east  as  Lockport  and  to  stations  in  animals. 

Buffalo,  some  of  them  3a  miles  from  the  generat-  Niagara    Univerwty,    a    Roman    Catholic 

ors,  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  distributed  use  of  theological  institution  at   Niagara  Falls,   N.  Y'. 

Niagara  power,  which  is  also  largely  supplied  for  (q.v.),  founded  by  the  priests  of  the  Congrega- 

manufacturing    establishments    in    Buffalo    and  tioj,  of  the  Mission  in  1856.     In  1910  there  were 

elsewhere.    Far-reaching  plans  are  made  for  rail-  connected  with  the  school  30  professors  and  323 

way  operation  and  factory  supply  on  the  Cana-  students.    The  library  contains  about  13,000  vol- 

dian  aide,  and  great  developments  are  predicted  umes;  the  grounds  and  buildings  are  valued  at 

for  the  near  future.   At  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,eiec-  $50,000.     The  students  come  from  all  parts  of 

trie  power  is  supplemented  by  hydraulic  power,  (he  country,  and  after  ordination  return  to  their 

The  original  power  canal,  built  1853-8.  has  been  respective  dioceses. 

muchenlarged,  nwablysinw  j^Bga  andnowhas  Niam-Niam,  n6-am'  nSam'.     See   Nyam- 

a  working  capacity  of  100,000  horse-power,    Nu-  „„.  „ 
merous   establishments    relying   on   this   system 

use  some  20,000  horse-power,  with  prospective  Nian'tic  Indians.     See    Narragansett    In- 

increase.     The  industrial  growth  of  the  Niagara  dians. 

r^ion  in  the  past  decade  has  been  great,  and  in-  „.          --,    t),,^.^  p_-,  T„Aii-t    an  inland 

dialion.  point  ,o  nil.  gr».„  d..^lopmen.  m  .^  ,??fJi;„"o'^;"„''ff=CU:fh.ycoir<,f 

IJe  comae  drad..     Pobhc  apprehCT.  oo    tat  j               j           ^^J^  j    ^  s,p„,t,d  by  a  .ttait 

*•  ,«j.c  tot^™  of  Nusat.  wUl  be  mpa.tc^d  ^^^^-^^   It  is  about  ;o  mile.  long.  aotnUes 

b!,th.d,vers,oj,ofwaterforp™erBon»,a.,  ^^                   «• 

»ot  bo™  Oft  by  te.t  ob..n,.t,on!  tbe  «anat,OT  ,5^  .     „„'^„i„„     '  .uaSing  .  „.xim„„ 

m  the  flow  of  the  cataracts  due  to  a  ctiange  oi  .,:.  .      .           .    ,     ,;    o.       ,*    ,.    M.ih.r. 

Wind  often  being  far  greater  than  any  deemed  g^^e  «f  .^Je^t^  In    857  wl-eo  ^e  Ne^e^_ 

possible  under  present  power  operations.  j;^  ^^  reSconed  at  17,000.    The  Niass^  are 

,,^"*^'J,.  ■  Severance,  ^f   ^^   jjgiay   j-ace.   but   fairer  than    the   usual 

Stcy.  Buifalo  Htttoncot  Society.  type.     They  are  industrious  and   frugal,  expert 

Hiagara  International  Park,  on  both  sides  handicraftsmen,  temperate  and   regular  in  their 

of  Niagara  River  at   Niagara  Falls,   a   reserva-  habits,  but  inclined  to  be  avaricious,  vindic^iv^ 

tion  for  public  purposes  established  by  the  joint  and   sanguinary.     Tlie   chief  vegetable  products 

1  of  the  legislature  of  the   State  of   New  are  rice,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  tubacco,  sugarcane. 


York   and   the   parliament   of  the   DominioQ   of     etc.,  and  annually  about  110,000  pounds  of  pe^ 
Cauada.    See  Niagaba  I^ntieb.  per.    Hogg  are  reared,  and  there  is.  a  domestic 
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export  trade  with  Sumatra  in  rice,  yams,  beans,  and    Hagen,   the    sole  survivors,   surrender  to 

and  poultry.     Pop,  est.  200,000.  Dietrich  of  Bern,  an  ally  of  Etzel,  who  delivers 

Nia'ta     or    Nata.    a    breed    of    Argentine  '•■^^  ^^  Chriemhild,  with  an  injunction  to  spare 

cattle,  which  long  a^  slarted  among  the  Pampas  their  lives.     She  puis  them  both  to  death    and 

Indians,  and  is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct.  Tfiey  »he   m  turn   ,8   killed  .by   a  vassal   of   D.etrKh. 

were  really  deformed,  the  parts  of  the  face  being  The  poem  thus   ends  m  a  terrible  scene  of  &re 

so  out  of  proportion  as  to  give  the  face  a  queer  ?nd  bloodshed.     The  time  in  which  we  find  the 

puK-like  appearance.    They  were  very  interesting  h'stor.cal  basis  of  this  tragedy  is  aboiw  430  or 

tolhe  students  of  evolution  as  an  example  of  t  440  a.d.  ;  the  scene  is  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 

variant  which  maintained  its  peculiarities  through  *■;■"'"«"„?*  .^"^^'f:  ^"*  Hungary.     The   story 

a  long  period,  breeding  -true,-  and  showing  no  of   the    N.belungenlied   belongs   to   the    general 

reversion  to  the  normal  type  ^^'^  "'  tie^^^^'C  and  Scandmavian  mythology, 

„.. .  -, ,.  -      .    i     .       T     1-  .-  and  it  may  be  traced  in  the  myths  of  others  of 

Nibby,  neb  be,  Antonio,  Italian  antiqua-  (^  ^  nations.  The  author  of  the  poem  is 
nanr  b  liome  179a;  d  there  iSjc^  He  was  one  „„^  ^^„„  ^^^  ^^ain.  Some  have  attributed 
of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  the  Tiber  and  ■^  ^^  ^  ^f  Qfterdingen  or  to  KJingsohr  of 
in  1814  was  secretary  to  Louis  Napoleon.  He  Hungary,  but  recent  investigations  make  it  prob- 
later  bewme  professor  of  archeology  m  the  Col-  g^,^  j^at  an  Austrian  knight  was  the  author 
lege  of  Rome  and  m  the  School  of  France.  He  ^^^^^^  y  ^he  poem  does  not  appear  to 
wrote:  <La  Grec.a  di  Pausania'(  1817-18)  ;  'Ele-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^,  ^^  ^^^  ^hers,  and  after 
menu  di  Arohaeo  ogia(l&!8)  ;  'Album  d,  ,he  i6th  century  it  fell  into  oblivion,  so  remain- 
Roma'  (.iSu);  'Analisi  Stoncotopografico-  hg  until  1751,  when  some  considerable  ponions 
antiquana  delta  carta  de  contorni  di  Roma>  „j  jj  ^^^  published  by  Bodmer.  Lachmann, 
{1837-8):  etc.  in  his  edition  of  i8a6,  first  made  it  the  subject 

Hibelung,  nfi'bS-loong,  in  Scandinavian  of  scientific  criticism ;  but  his  views  have  not 
mythology,  a  monarch  whose  subjects  are  called  been  sustained  by  later  critics.  The  Saint  Gall 
Nibelungs  and  territory  the  Nibelungenland.  text,  which  he  regarded  as  a  later  redaction, 
There  were  twr  contemporary  kings  in  this  is  now  considered  the  best,  and  the  Nibelungen- 
realm,  against  whom  Siegfried,  Prince  of  the  lied  is  regarded  not  as  a  compilation,  but  as  an 
Netherlands,  fought.  He  slew  the  ja  giants  who  organic  whole,  composed  by  one  author,  who  de- 
formed their  paladins  with  700  of  their  chiefs,  rived  his  materials  from  the  rich  stores  of  song 
The  word  Nibelungen  is  from  nedel  (darkness),  and  legend  whi^  were  the  comrooD  possession 
and  means  the  children  of  mist  or  darkness.  of  the   German  people. 

Nibelungenlied,     ne^6-loong"en-let,     The  German   critics   speak   highly   of   the    Nibd- 

(Song    of    the    Nibelungen),    or    Nibelukgen  ?"K!"^%'^  "I"*  P^^"  ''  '"  "^^  r«Pf«s  to  the 

Noth  (Nibelungens-  Need),  an  ancient  German  J"""' .  ^he  ^««age  of  the  Iliad  ,s  they  admit, 

epic,  ranking  among  the  noblest  works  ^f  imag-  ^^^"°r^9  ""*  °L*''=/'5f''^^'*'l>""'  S 

i^ion.     TEe  subject  of  this  great  epic  is  the  "V  .'t*"  i*^"^    "^"    "?*'    ^m  "^"'^^.."J?' 

dreadful  fate  of  the  Burgundians,  caused  by  the  T^""^   the    Greek    poet    wields    it,    thoweh    the 

passion  of  two  princely  pairs.    The  one  paii  are  Ge-T"""  ^'c  has  a  childl.ke  and  veaerablc  sim- 

Siegfried,  son  of  King  Sigismund  of  Santen  on  fl'"^.-     P"  **,  °^^":  '""^:   ""^  f^^^  t^. 

the   Rhine,   and   Chriemhild,   sister  to   Gunther,  *'i*i'*",  "^  *'  '"".'^  "^  vastly  supe  nor  tothat 

king  of  Burgundy;   the  other  are  Gunlher  and  ''f  '"^  '°™^-    J'  '\»  ^reat  plan,  from  begin- 

Brunhild,  a  heroine  of  the  fabulous  North.   Sieg-  "}Vl  ^^  .^'^'  »"''  fnhracra  a  whale  event;   the 

fried  — as  noble  a  hero  as  ever  was  depicted  — is  }}'^'^  *>"    »  P"*  "^  ^  ^'""-^  ^h*  N.belnngen- 

beloved   by   Chriemhild.     Her   brother   Gunther  '"r!  T""''j  the  culmmation  of  the  great  proceM 

is  enamored  of  Brunhild  of  Iceland.     But  the  *'\'^>1  had  made  Rome  a  German  anpue,  and 

northern  princess  can  only  be  won  by  force.    A  had   trans fornied   the    mvadmg   hordes    into  a 

successful  suitor  must  conquer  her  in  combat.  ^'«^^y  Ti"^^"^'..^" ^ '^"'.^'^  '**'  '^'I^,"* 

Gunther    promises    Siegfried    his    sister's    hand  its  splendid  poetic  and  dramatic  power,  but  also 

if  he  will  aid  him  in  gaining  Brunhild.     Sieg-  f^' ",?2^,"'"'"'r'L,   '^   ^>?   ^ '"'^iSS 

fried,  by  means  of  a  clt^k  which  renders  him  in-  '^l-  N.belungcnl.ed  Ukes  rank  among  the  Kreal 

visible,   is  enabled  to  assist  Gunther  in  his  en-  '""'^"^   "'P"^   »>*   ^   ""''<1*   hteratuie. 
counter    with    Brunhild,    whom    he    vanquishes  Niblack,   Albert   Parker,   American   naval 

and    marries.      On    the    night   of   her    nuptials,  officer:   b.   Vincennes,   Ind,.   25   July   1859.      He 

however,    Brunhild   has   another  struggle   with  was  graduated  from  the  United  States    Naval 

Gunther,  in  which  she  overcomes  him.    Siegfried  Academy   in    1880;    served   with   an    expedition 

a   second  time   reduces  her  to   submission,  and  of  survey  and  exploration  to  Alaska  in  1884^; 

takes   from  her   her   girdle  and   ring,   in   which  was   inspector  of  nava!   militia   in   1895-6;   and 

lay  her  power.     These  he  gives  to  Chriemhild,  writer  and  lecturer  on  signaling  and  naval  tac- 

who  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  in  a  quarrel  tics  at  the  Naval  War   College  in  1893-6.     He 

with  Brunhild,  shows  her  those  trophies  of  her  was  then  naval   attach*   at  BeHin,  Vienna,  and 

defeat,    Brunhild  resolves  on  venReance,  and  per-  Rome   till   the   Spanish -American   War ;   during 

suades  Hagen  of  Tronege  to  murder   Siegfried,  'his  war  he  served  on  the  blockade  of  Spamsh 

which   he   effects   with   the   privity   of   Gunther.  gov'ts,  heing  engaged  m  the  battle  of  Nipc  Bay. 

Chriemhild,  after  13  years  passed  in  widowhood,  I"   1898   he  was  transferred  to   the   Phdippmea 

in  pursuance  of  a  project  of  vengeance  mar-  and  t^wk  Part  in  the  suppression  of  the  native 

ries   the  heathen  Etzel.     After  another  interval  insurrection;  and  in   IS»i   was  appointed  aecre- 

of  13  years,  in  which  Chriemhild  gives  a  son  tary  of  the  naval  commission  in  the  Philippines. 

to  Etzel,  she  invites  the   Burgundians  or  Nibel-  He  has  written    "The   Coast  Indians  of  Alaska 

iingen  to  the  court  of  Etzel.  involves  them   in  and   Northern   British  Columbia'    '■""■' 
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NICSA  —  HICARAOUA 

opened  in  1838  under  the  name  of  the  San»  are  the  words,  predicated  of  the  son  of  God 

Souci  and  a  year  later  was  a  concert  garden,  cousubslantialii  patri,  the  word  conaubstantial 

Niblo's   theatre   was    opened   in    1839   and   was  being  a   rendermg  of  the  Greek   word   of  pre- 

demolithcd  in  1895,  cisely  the  suns  meaning  and  o(  snalogoas  for- 

Nioe^  m-s«'a,  or  Nice,  Asia  Minor,  an  mation,  Homoomio^. 
ancient  ci^,  capibl  of  Bithynia,  on  the  east  Though  the  membership  of  the  Council  of 
ihore  of  Lake  Ascania,  45  miles  southeast  of  Nice  was,  as  already  said,  almost  wholly  east- 
Bjrzantium,  its  site  now  occupied  by  thervillage  ern,  nevertheless,  its  president  was  Hosius,  who 
of  Iffliik.  As  Ancore  or  Hetltcore,  it  is  said  represented  the  western  empire  of  Rome.  Gc- 
to  have  been  colonized  by  Bootians,  and  de-  lasius,  bishtn)  of  Czsarea,  m  Palestine,  in  hia 
stroyed  by  the  Mysians.  Antigonua  rebuilt  it  history  of  that  council  writes  of  the  presence 
316  B.C,  and  named  it  Antigonea;  but  Lysi-  there  of  Hosius  and  that  he  was  the  ddegate 
machus,  having  conquered  this  part  of  Asia,  of  Silvester,  bishop  of  Rome  (in  the  Latin 
changed  its  name  to  Nicaea,  in  honor  of  his  version,  Sihesiri  epucopi  mcueima  Roma  locum 
wife  Nicxa,  daughter  of  Antipater.  Under  the  oblinebat)  ;  and  naturally  enough  Hosius'  name 
Roman  Empire  it  retained  long  an  exalted  rank  >>  the  first  among  the  signatures  of  the  bishops 
among  the  easteni  cities,  and  is  renowned  in  to  the  Council's  decrees.  See  Council. 
ecclesiastical  history  for  the  famous  councils  held  Nicander,  ni-kin'der,  Greek  physician  and 
here  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  (325  A,D.);aud  poet  of  the  2d  century  b.c.  He  was  bom  in 
by  desire  of  the  Empress  Irene  78s  a,d.  Claros,  near  Colophon,  in  Ionia;  was  hereditary 
In  the  year  of  the  first  council  Nicaia  was  priest  of  Apollo  in  his  native  city;  and  mar- 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake;  it  was  restored  have  spent  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  He  wrote 
by  Valens  in  368.  After  the  foundation  of  the  various  didactic  poems  now  lost ;  one  of  these 
Latin  Empire  in  Constantinople  in  ia04  the  was  Virgil's  model  for  the  'Oeorglcs,'  ana 
Greek  Emperor  Theodorus  Lascaris  made  another  the  'Heterceomena'  or  'Transfonna- 
Niaea  the  capital  of  his  empire,  which  it  con-  tions,'  suggested  Ovid's  'MetsmorpbosesL* 
tinucd  to  be  until  in  1261  the  Greek  emperors  te-  'Theriaca,'  on  dangerous  wild  animals,  and 
covered  Constantinople.  It  was  finally  taken  'Alexipharmaca'  on  antidotes,  bis  two  extant 
by  the  Turks  in  1330.  works,    were   edited   by   Schneider    (i8r6   and 

NicKa,  or  Nice,  The  Council  of,  tm  cede-  ^792)- 

siasticat  council  held  at  Nicaea,  in  NKomedia,  Mkaragua,  nik-a-ra'gwa,  or  nS-ka-ra-gwt, 

in  325.    Of  the  method  of  summoning  the  first  RepnUic  of,  a  country  of  Central  America, 

cecnmenical    council    Gibbon    says,    *The    arch-  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras,  on  the  east 

bishop  or  metropolitan   was  empowered  by  the  by  the  Caribbean   Sea,  on  the   south  by   Costa 

laws  to  Eummon  snffragan  bishops  of  his  prov  Rica,  and  on  the  southwest  and  west  by  the 

ince,  to  revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  Pacific  Ocean.    Its  area,  according  to  conserva- 

rights,   to   declare   their   faith,   and   to   examine  tive   estimates,    was    formerly   given   as    ^cypoo 

the   merit  of  the   candidates   who   were  elected  square   miles;    including    Mosquitia    (see   next 

by  the  clergy  and  people  to  supply  the  vacancies  paragraph)    it  is   approximately  49,000  square 

of  the  episcopal  ccJlege,    The  primates  oi  Rome,  miles. 

Alexandria,   Antioch,  Cartilage,  and  afterward  FoUHcal  Dis/uient.-r-The  departments  enu- 

Constantinople,    who    exercised    a    more    ample  merated  in   the  presidential   decree  of   I3   Dec 

jurisdiction,  convened  the  numerous  assembly  of  1902  were:    Le6n,   Granada,  Manii^ua,   Chinan- 

thcir   dependent   faidiops.      But   the   convocation  d««3,  Riva^  Masaya,  Malagalpa,   Carazo,  Jino- 

of    great    and    extraordinary    synods    was    the  tega.  New  Segovia,  Chontales,  and  Zelaya  —  ihe 

prerogative  of  the  emperor  alcHie.*     Constantine  last  including,  for  the  purposes  of  that  decree^ 

before    his   conversion    convened   k   council    at  the  terrrtoriei  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  and  San 

Aries    (314   Ajx).     The   object   of  the  Council  Juan  del  Norte.     'The  strip  of  Caribbean  coast 

of  Nice,  likewise  convened  by  him,  was  to  settle  now  called  Zelaya  was  formerly  the  Mosquito  Re- 

Ihe  controversy  which  had.  arisen  in  regard  to  serve,  or  Mosquitia,  a  British  protectorate ;  but 

the  divinity  of  Qirist,  and  to  contradict  and  Great  Britain  has  gradually  withdrawn  in  Nica- 

condcmn  the  views  of  Arius.    The  bishops  who  ragua's  favor  her  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction 

attended  the  council    are  variously   estimated:  there.     This  eastern  coast  is  now  regarded  as 

Gibbon  gives  318;   Eusebius,  250;  other  early  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  republic; 

authorities,  300  and  3aa     The   Eastern   bishops  it  contains  gold  mines,  its  fruit  industry  is  al- 

attended  in  person ;  the  Western  Church  was  ready  profitable,  large  plantations  of  rubber  trees 

repfesented  by   seven  delegates,  the   most  im-  are  being  cultivated,  and  rosewood,  cedar,  and 

portant  of  whom  was  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  mahogany  are  taken  from  its  forests, 

attended  and  presided  as  the  pope's  delegate.  The  Physical  Geography,— The  Sierra  de  los  Mo- 

niunber  of  ecclesiastics  of  all  iiinds  present  was  rabios,   running   from   the   Gulf   of   Fonseca   to 

over    2,00a      The     session    lasted    about    two  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Managua,  appears  to 

months.     It  was  frequendy  attended  by  the  em-  be  the  centre  of  volcanic  energj^  in  Nicaragua. 

peror  in  person.     According  to  some  accounts  It  has  the  following  vents:    Cosigitina  (famous 

the  earlier  sittings  were  very  stormy,  and  Con-  on  account  of  the  terrific  explosion  of  a  Jan. 

ftantioe  had  to  use  much  address   to  reconcile  1S35),    Chonco,    El    Viejo    (quiet    since    i^), 

the  disputants.     Finally  the   council  declared  it  Santa    Clara,    Telica,    San    Jacinto,    Rota,    lias 

to  be  and  to  have  ever  been  the  teaching  of  the  Pilas  (eruption  in  1850),  Asososca,  and  Momo- 

church  Catholic,  in  conformity  with  the  apoft-  tombo     (eruptions    in    1870    and    1886) ;    and 

folic  tradition  in  all  the  churches,  that  Jesus  though  only  two  of  these  may  be  described  aa 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  is  *consubstantial»  — of  active,  the  others  are  dormant,  rather  than  ex- 

tbe  same  substance  or  nature  —  with  the  Father:  tiiKt.    This  ridge  is  near  the  Pacific  coast,  and 

and    accordingly    in    the   creed   called    of    Nice  its  southeasterly  trend  is  continued  1^  the  isolated 

(otherwise  the  Hicso-Constantinopolitan  creed)  volcanoes    Ma«ay^    (active),   Apoyo    (extinct)) 
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Mombacho, "  Ometepe,  and  Madera  (extinct),  wealth.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  depart- 
Thfl  two  last  are  on  an  island  near  the  western  ments  of  New  Sefiovia,  Chontates,  Zelajra,  Ledn, 
shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  but  a  few  miles  Matagalpa,  and  Jmotega;  copper  in  Leon,  New 
from  the  nearest  point  in  Costa  Rica.  In  other  Segovia,  and  Matagalpa ;  lead  and  iron  in  New 
words,  practically  the  entire  Pacific  coast  range  Segovia  and  Matagalpa;  mercury,  salt,  sulphate 
is  intensely  volcanic ;  the  only  exception  being'  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  combustible  minerals  in 
found  at  Brito  and  the  neighborhood  southwest  Leon;  tin  in  New  Segovia;  nickel  and  line  in 
and  south  of  Oraetepe  and  Madera,  where,  ac-  Matagalpa.  Up  to  1903  only  gold  mines,  or 
cording  to  the  views  of  some  geologists,  the  those  in  which  gold  was  fouiid  mijced  with  sil- 
■intemal  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust  that  gave  ver,  were  worked.  The  principal  investors  were 
rise  to  the  several  volcanic  vents  of  Central  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
America'  is  "completely  built  up  and  healed.  Forests,  Agriculture,  and  Fauna. — The  for- 
Hence  the  low  gap  in  the  grand  American  cor-  ests  produce  rubber,  mahogany,  ebony,  cedar, 
dillera  found  at  that  place,  which  has  a  mean  quebracho,  light  rosewood,  mora,  brazilwood, 
height  of  about  150  feet  above  sea-level,  the  low-  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  vegetable  wax,  ipecacuanha, 
est  gap  from  Alaska  to  Tlerra  de!  Fuego.'  quinquina,  copaiba  balsam,  rhubarb,  etc.  In 
Through  this  gap,  over  this  "healed  fissure,*  many  parts  of  the  republic  —  near  both  coasts, 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  was  to  have  been  cut  in  the  valleys,  on  the  slopes  and  plateaus  near 
The  volcanic  diaracteri sties  are  not  found  far  the  lakes  and  rivers  —  toils  of  exceptional  value 
inland,  but  are  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  for  agricultural  purposes  are  found  \  and  thou^ 
western  border ;  nevertheless  the  principal  cities  the  system  of  cultivation  is  rudimentary,  extra- 
are  built  in  this  narrow  atrip  of  land  between  orditiary  results  are  sometimes  achieved.  Thus, 
the  Pacific  and  the  lakes,  Chinandega,  near  the  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  sugarcane  pro- 
masi  ill  (lie  11.11  liiweai,  lias  zD,ixxi  Inhabitants ;  duces  at  least  two  annual  crops,  and  sometimes 
Leon,  45,000;  Managua,  capital  of  the  republic,  three;  cotton  planted  in  October  is  picked  the 
30,000;  Masaya,  20,000;  and  Granada,  on  the  following  February  on  all  the  western  lands; 
west  shore  of  Lake  Nicar^ua,  25,00a  Ofthese  the  virgin  soil  of  the  eastern  slope  yields  four 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  city,  Le6n,  con-  crops  of  maize  in  a  year ;  and  indigo  can  be  cut 
tains  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  which,  it  is  said,  three  times  before  replanting  becomes  necessary, 
was  budt  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000  when  labor  was  Coffee  thrives  best  at  elevations  betwtcn  *ooo 
valued  at  35  cents  a  day.  From  the  roof  of  this  and  3/)00  foet  above  sea-leveL  Rice  produces 
great  church  can  be  seen  in  one  view  13  vol-  abundantly  on  cmtial  and  eastern  sbipes.  The 
canoes.  In  the  central  region  the  largest  town  systemabc  cultivation  of  rubber  has  been  tmder- 
is  Matagalpa  (4,000).  The  western  strip,  de-  taken  recently.  Bananas  are  grown  in  the  west, 
spite  its  insecurity  and  oppressive  climate,  has  principally  in  the  departments  of  Leon  and  Ma- 
been  preferred  as  a  place  of  residence  by  the  nagua,  for  home  consumption;  in  the  east,  on 
majority  of  the  Nicaraguans  on  account  of  its  a  large  scale,  for  export  The  annual  yield  o{ 
facilities  for  communication  and  transportation  cacao  is  inauf&ctent  to  supply  the  local  demand ; 
— among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  the  great  in  quality,  however,  it  is  so  excellent  that  it 
lakes,  Nicaragua  (over  100  miles  long)  and  brin^  a  higher  price  in  the  bome  market,  than 
Managua  (about  35  miles),  connected  by  a  river  the  imported  chocolates.  Tobacco  and  aguar- 
which  could,  without  difficulty,  be  rendered  nav-  diente  (made  from  supircane)  are  govemmeni 
igable.  The  greater  part  of  the  republic,  stretch-  monopolies.  A  large  nmnber  of  the  coffee  es- 
ing  eastward  from  the  lakes  to  the  department  tales  are  controlled  by  (Germans.  The  fauna  in- 
of  Zelaya,  is  of  a  different  geologic  formation,  eludes  the  puma,  deer,  jaguar,  mookeyi,  alligm- 
It  is  covered  with  a  chain  of  mountains  of  mod-  tors,  armadillos,  ant~eaters,  guatuso,  peccaries  or 
crate  height,  and  transverse  spurs  which  are  not  wild  hogs,  and  many  species  of  reptiles.  There 
volcanic  extrusions  but  AntiUean  folds  (see  are  large  herds  of  cattle.  Prominent  among 
Cbktkal  America).  Many  parts  of  the  central  avifauna  are  macaws,  parrots,  butiards,  wild 
Uplands  are  comparatively  cool  and  well  watered,  turkeys,  and  humming-birds. 
with  very  rich  soil  and  nearly  untouched  treas-  Commerce. —  Exports  consist  principally  of 
ures  in  forest  and  mine;  but  Oiey  have  remained  coffce,  rubber,  bananas,  coined  silver,  coined 
undeveloped  hitherto  chiefly  on  account  of  the  gold  and  gold  in  bars,  gold  ore  and  amalgaoi, 
lack  of  good  roads.  The  earthquake  shocks  of  hides,  sugar,  btickskin,  and  fine  woods.  Imports 
Nicaragua  are  less  severe  than  those  of  Guate-  are:  cotton  goods  and  other  tissues,  firearms,  pro-  ^ 
mala  and  Salvador,  and  dangerous  fevers  prevail  visions  (dried,  salted,  or  canned),  glassware, 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  lowlands  window-gtass,  candles,  matches,  iron  and  ^teel 
or  near  stagnant  water.  The  large  rivers,  rising  in  various  forma,  nails,  machetes,  crockery  and 
in  the  central  mountains  and  emptying  into  the  chinaware,  furniture,  paints,  musical  instruments, 
Caribbean  Sea,  are  the  Segovia,  also  called  agricultural  implements  and  tools  for  workshops 
Coca  or  Wanks,  which  forms  the  boundary  with  and  domestic  use,  tanned  hides,  lamps,  wines 
Honduras,  the  Grande,  the  Kurringwas,  and  and  liquors,  and  art  objects.  Shipmenls_  of  gold 
the  Bluefields,  near  whose  mouth  is  the  town  of  in  igo8  amounted  to  $933,171.  The  total 
Bluefieldg  (pop.  about  2,000).  The  San  Juan  foreign  commerce  for  1909,  as  shown  by  the 
flows  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Caribbean,  records  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury,  was : 
and  in  part  forms  the  boundary  with  Costa  exports,  $3,600^000,  and  imports,  $3,sooflE».  The 
Rica  on  the  south.  The  route  of  the  Caribbean  amount  o£  foreign  merchandise  imported  into 
section  of  the  canal,  for  which  the  waters  of  the  Nicaragua  during  1902  was  less  in  quantity  and 
San  Juan  would  have  been  ntiliitd,  included  a  value  than  in  any  of  the  previous  10  years,  the 
cut  through  Costa  Rican  territory  west  of  Ochoa.  decline  being  noticed  especially  in  the  amount  of 
Mineral  Resources.— Among  the  Central  British  trade.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in 
American  republics,  Nicaragua  ranks  second  the  year  ending  30  June  1900  were  valued  at 
(Honduras  being  first)    in  respect  to  mineral  $1,900,000;  imports  from  the  Unit«d  States  fot 
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the  autift  veriodi  $i;300tOoa    An  analfus  c^  the  population  of  Nicaragua  is  jo  much  greater  than 

foreign  trade  for  1901  shows  percentages  of  ex-  that  of  Costa  Rica,  it  has  nevertheless  a  smaller 

ports  and  imports,  as  follows:     Exports  to  the  number   of  schools.     Costa   Rica  has   twice   as 

United  States,  60  par  cent,  and  imports  from  the  many  teachers  in  her  schools  as  soldiers  in  her 

United  States,  59  per  cent;  to  Germany,  14  per  army;   Nicaragua,  three  times  as  many  soldiers 

cent,  and  from  Germany,  7  per  cent;  to  Great  in  her  army  as  teachers  in  her  schools.    Instruc- 

Britain,  9  per  cent,  and  from  Great  Britain,  20  tion  in  the  higher  branches  is  given  at  two  uni- 

rr  cent ;  to  Prance,  8  per  cent,  and  from  France,  versities  and  ten  colleges. 

per  cent  History. — (j'or  some  of  the  main  events,  see 

Ship^g,  Railways,  Roads,  etc. —  Corinto,  the  Discoveries,  Centoal  America,  and  Istbmiak 
principal  western  port,  has  the  advantage  of  the  Canals).  On  21  Jan.  1522  Gil  Gonialez  Da- 
Pacific  coast  lines  of  steamships.  American,  vila  with  four  vessels  sailed  westward  from  Paa- 
Ghilean,  British,  and  German.  Blucfields,  on  the  ama  in  search  of  the  Spice  Islands.  Proceed- 
castem  coast,  has  regular  communication  with  ing  along  the  Pacific  coast,  after  many  mishaps, 
the  United  States  by  means  of  the  vessels  of  he  reached  the  home  of  an  Indian  chief  whose 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  steamship  companies,  name  was  Nicaragua,  and  converted  him  to 
In  November  1902  the  Central  Division  of  Christianity.  On  the  same  day  9,017  natives,  if 
NicBragua's  railway  system  was  practically  we  may  believe  the  commander's  assertion,  ac- 
ccMnpleted.  There  is  now  a  continuous  line  from  cepted  baptism.  Nicaragua's  town  stood  on  the 
the  port  of  Corinto  to  Gnuiada,  and  several  shore  of  the  lake  to  which  his  name  has  been 
branch  lines  are  projected.  The  total  system  in  given.  Gil  Gonzalez  heard  from  the  pilots  he 
operation  is  160  miles  Jong.  In  1901  an  Ameri-  had  with  him  that,  by  way  of  the  fake  and 
can  syndicate  undertook  the  construction  of  cart  river,  there  was  easy  communication  between 
roads  to  supply  communication  with  Matagalpa,  the  "North  ^ea?  and  the  'South  _Sea';  and  he 
New  S^OVia,-  and-other  pointB'in  the  interior;  wrote  that  only  '2  or  3  leagues  of  very  level 
ft  concession  was  also  ^nted  to  a  citizen  of  the  road"  separated  the  ocean  from  the  lake.  Until 
United  States  for  a  line  of  railway  to  connect  1718  the  isthmus,  including  the  province  of 
Matagalpa  witjj  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Nicaragua,  was 'Sid^ject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru; 
Rio  Grange,  There  are  in  operation  about  3,63?  after  that  to  the  Spanish  representative  at  Bo- 
miies  of  telegraph  lines.  The  number  of  post-  gota.  New  Granada  (Colombia)  continued  la 
offices  was   1,35  in  iQlO.                                         .  claim  certain  rights  in  the  entire  isthmian  terri- 

Wtights,  Meainrts,  and  Money. — The  metric  tory,  even  up  to  Cape  Gracias  4  Dios.    The  most 

cystem  of  wei^ts  and  measures  is  in  use.    The  interesting  period  is  that  in  which  occurred  the 

unit  of  value  is  the  silver  peso,  worth  $a384  in  invasion  and  temporary  conquest  of  Nicaragua 

U.  S.  currency.    The  note  circulation  amounted  by  William  Walker,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with 

to  little  more  than  $1,000,000  in  igoa  his  56  "emigrants.'     Walker  became  virtually 

Govtnutient. —  The    presidential    term    is    a  dictator  in  185^     His  aim,  disclosed  to  one  of 

years;  but  Gen.  Zelaya,  who  was  first  elected  his  associates,  was  to  found  an  empire  embrac- 

as  a  result  of  the  givil  war  of  1893,  retained  ing  Central  America  and  Mexico  (see  Biblios- 

office   continuously,   and  wa3<  in  power   during  raphy).     In   1895  the  short-lived   'Greater  Re- 

tbe    term    1902-&      Constitutionally,    the-  pres-  public  of  Central  America"  was   formed  by  the 

ident  shares  authority  with  the  legislature    (a  association    of    Nicaragua    with    Salvador    and 

single  houses   consisting  of  40   representatives  Honduras.    It  could  hardly  be  called  a  genuine 

elected  for  two  years  by  imiversal  suffrage),  union, 

and  the  judiciary  (supreme  court  of  justice,  two  Bibliography. —  American  Republics,  Interna- 
courts  of  appeals,  and  inferior  tribunals);  in  tional  Bureau,  ^Bulletins'  for  1902-1903;  Ban- 
practice,  however,  authorities  that  should  be  co-  croft  (H.  H.),  'History  of  Central  America* ; 
ordinate  may  be  subordinated  by  an  irresponsible  Belly,  'A  travers  I'Amirique  Centraie' ;  Cham- 
executive  (see  DiCiATOssatro  JM  Latin-Amkbt  berlain,  'Volcanoes  in  Nicaragua'  (extract  in 
KA).  The  secretaries  or  ministers  are  chiefs  of  Bulletin  Int.  Bureau  Am.  Reps.  Dec  1902)  ; 
the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Doubleday,  'Reminiscences  of  the  "Filibuster* 
Instruction;  War  and  Marine;  Treasury;  Public  War  in  Nicaragua';  Squier,  'Nicaragua:  its 
Works;  and  Interior,  Justice,  and  Police.  People,*   etc.,   and    'Antiquities  of   Nicaragua'; 

Fii%a»ces.~Tbe  revenue  of  the  nation  from  Walker  (William),  'The  War  in  Nicaragua.' 

January  to  September.  1902,  iax)unted  to  4,472,-  Mahhion  Wuxox 

375  pesos,  and  authorized  expoiditures  to  4^-  Authority  on  Latin-America. 
736  pesos,  according  to  Pres.  Zelaya  s  statement 

In  190D  and  1901  public  revenues  exceeded  pub-  Nicaragns,  Lake,  in  the   republic   of  the 

he   expenditure.     The  main  sources   of  income  same    name,    is    situated    in    the    southwest    of 

are  customs  duties  and  the  tax  on  liquor  and  to-  Nicaragua,    1 10   feet  above   the    Pacific    Ocean,! 

baceo;  the  largest  expenditures  in  1900  were  for  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strip  of  land 

the  ministry  of   war  and  marine.     The   foreign  12  miles  wide.     It  is  over  100  miles  long  from 

debt  is  approximately  $1,350,000;  in  the  interior  northwest  to  southeast,  has  a  mean  breadth  of 

in  1902  the  government  owed  $12,000,000^  "money  30  miles  and  a  maximum  of  40  miles,  and  ranges 

of  the  country."  from  50  feet  to  200  feet  deep,     It  receives  the 

PoP^lalioR,    Ethnology,    attd    Bditcation. —  waters  of  Lake  Managua  to  the  northwest  by 

Tlie  number  of  inhabitants,  formerly  given  as  the  Tipitapa  River,  and  discharges  by  the  San 

sGofiOo,  is  now  estimated   at  500,000,  including  Juan  River  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.     There  are 

Indians  of  Mosquitia  and  uncivilized  natives  of  numerous  islands  in  the  lake,  the  largest  being 

the  interior.  .  A  very- la r^  -  proportion  are  de-  Ometepe,  noted   for  its  two  active  volcanoes. 

scendants  of  the  aborigines,  and  there  is  an  ad-  There    is    steamer   traffic,    the    lake    forming   a, 

mixture  of  African  blood,  especially  in  the  east,  link  in  the  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Central 

but  the  white  element  is  increasing.    Though  the  America.    See  Camals  and  Nicaxacua  for  the 
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projected  interocearic  waterway  Tia  Lake  Nica-  band,   and  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  Ae 

ragua.  originator  of  textual  cnticifln  of  the  ancient 

Nicarajua  Wood,  a  bright-red  dye-wood  "others.                                 „           -      », 

native  to  Nicaragua,  and  a  species  of  Cast^pinia.  Nice,  nrki,  a  Greek  goddess.    Sec  Nike. 

It  resembles  Brazil  wood  botanically  and  in  its  Hkc,  nes,  Asia  Minor.    Sae  Nic«a. 

properties,  but  yields  a  smaller  amount  of  color-  ^y^    ^^           ,  ^-^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^j  ^ealA 

ing  matter.  resort,  capital  of  the  dt^artnieirt  o{  the  Alpe» 

Nlca'tor.     See  DEUEnius  11.  Maritimes,  beautifully  situated  near  the  base  of 

„,           ,  _     .        .-    .  ,  .  ...  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 

Niccolini.  Gipvanm  Bftttiata,  jo-yan  ne  bat-  (,„  ^^^^^  ^^^  (,£  (he  Paillon  or  Pagiione,  a 
15s  ta  nek-ko-le  ne,  Italian  dramatist;  b.  San  ,^untain  torrent  of  short  and  rapid  courae,  140 
Guiiiano,  near  Pisa,  31  0«.  1782;  d.  Florence  ^-^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^j,  ^f  Marseilles.  It  is  dirided 
20  Sept,  1861  He  studied  at  the  University  of  i^^^  ^^  Qld  Town,  on  the  left  b«wik  of  the 
Pisa;  published  his  first  poem  m  1804;  and  pagiipne,  and  Uie  New  Town,  on  the  rigbt 
became  in  1807  professor  of  history  and  mythol-  g^^  quarters,  but  more  especially  the  New 
ogy  m  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  j.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^,J^  ^^^  extended 
His  chief  writings  are  his  patriotic  tragedies  ^^e  streets  of  the  former  are  mean-lookitw 
and  his  lyric  verse.  Among  the  Joraier  are :  compared  with  those  of  the  latter,  in  which  there 
'Nabucco*  (1819) ;  'Antonio  Foscanm*  ^^^  ^jj,  streets  and  boulevards,  and  lofty  aod 
Jl^^U  'p'ovanm  da  Boi;ida>  (1830),  and  handsome  houses.  The  quays  that  border  the 
<Arnoldo  da  Brescia.'  C184J),  the  last  a  bitter  pagiione  are  lined  with  gay  shops,  and  between 
attack  on  the  Guelph  party-  Niccolim  wrote  (^ese  and  the  sea  the  stream  is  entirely  covered 
also  some  volumes  of  criticism.  The  best  ^^ver.  lotving  a  wide  space  or  square  where  a 
wii=.icd  .d...«„  «,  by  G-jb™i.  (laftz  et  seq.)_.  ^  handsomT public  casino,  with  a  fine  wintcr- 
ConMdt  the  biography  and  critique  by  Vanucci  g^^den,  and  another  squari  adorned  by  a  sbtue 
^'°'*''-  of  Massena  in  bronze.  At  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Nic'coKte,  a  native  arsenide  of  nickel,  hav-  stream  there  is  a  public  garden,  and  westward 
ing  the  chemical  formula  NiAs.  The  cryswls,  "long  the  sea-front  a  fine  promenade  bordered 
when  found,  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system;  with  handsome  hotels  and  villas.  On  a  pier 
but  the  mineral  usually  occurs  massive.  It  is  or  jetty  projecting  from  the  public  garden  13  a 
reddish  in  color,  and  opaque  with  a  metallic  fine  new  casino.  There  are  no  remarkable  public 
lustre.  It  has  a  hardness  of  from  5  to  5.5,  and  buildings  in  the  city.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
a  specific  gravity  of  from  7.3  to  7.7.  Niccolite  ship  for  English,  Scotch,  Germans,  Russians,  and 
occurs  in  SaKony,  Sweden,  Cornwall,  Scotland,  Americans,  natural  histonr  museum,  observa- 
Chile,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  North  tory,  severs!  theatres,  public  library,  etc.  Nice 
America  it  is  found  at  Chatham,  Conn.,  at  possesses  some  silk,  cotton,  and  paper  mills; 
Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.,  at  Silver  Cliff,  Colo.,  many  oil-mills,  and  manufactories  of  leathw, 
and  at  Tilt  Cove,  Newfoundland.  (Also  «>»P.  liqueurs,  essences,  perfumery,  etc.  Im- 
knovm  as  'Knpfernickel,"  "false  copper."  or  mense  quantities  of  flowers  artf  grown.  The 
"devil's  Conner ")  harbor  or  port  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
«■  ■  11  o  1  t  1.  A  T.  K  the  town  by  the  Castle  Hill  (320  feet),  which 
Nic  colli,  Samnel  Jack,  American  Presby-  has  been  laid  out  into  beautiful  grounds  eom- 
terian  clergyman :  b.  Greenfield  Farm,  West-  manding  magntfcent  vievirs  and  crowned  by  tha 
moreland  County,  Pa.,  3  Aug,  1838.  He  was  remains  of  an  old  castle.  The  harbor  has  re- 
graduated  from  Jefferson  CoUeRe  m  1857 ;  stud-  oently  been  greatly  improved,  but  it  is  not  deep 
ied  theology  at  Western  Theological  Seminary,  nough  for  the  largest  class  of  steamers.  TTi* 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  exports  by  sea  consist  principally  of  olive^il. 
in  i860.  He  was  subsequently  pastor  at  Cham-  nice  is  much  resorted  to  in  winter  by  foreigners, 
bersburg.  Pa.,  and  chaplain  of  the  126th  particularly  English,  Owing  to  sudden  changes 
Pennsylvania  volunteers  in  1862,  and  in  1865  of  temperature,  its  climate  is  unsuitable  for 
became  pastor  of  the  2d  Presbyterian  Church,  those  laboring  under  pulmonary  and  bronchial 
St.  Louis,  He  was  moderator  of  the  Pres-  complaints.  Pop.  about  130,000.  The  ancient 
byterian  General  Assembly  in  187a,  and  has  Ligurian  town  of  Nicsea.  founded  by  a  colony 
published  "Women's  Position  m  the  Church,'  of  Phocaans  from  Massalia  (MarseilleB),  be- 
*The  Eastern  Question  in  Prophecy.'  eame  subject  to  Rome  in  the  ad  century  B.c  It 
Niccolo  (nek'ko-Io)  of  Arezzo,  a-rit's6,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  during  the 
Italian  painter;  b.  Arezzo  1350;  d.  1417.  He  greater  part  of  the  loth  century.  Then,  after 
worked  on  the  sculpture  of  the  cathedral  at  existing  as  an  independent  city,  it  acknowledged 
Florence,  and  executed  two  statues  for  the  the  supremacy  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  and 
campanile  (1383),  His  relief  of  the  Virgin  in  the  House  of  Savoy  (1388).  In  1543  it  was 
the  fa^de  of  the  Santa  Maria  della  Misericordia  taken  and  pillaged  .by  the  Turks.  Later, 
is  remarkable  for  a  freedom  and  elegance  which  from  1600  onw'ard,  it  was  repeatedly  taken 
point  to  a  distinct  advance  in  Italian  sculpture,  by  the  French;  and  they  kept  possession 
Niccoia  de'  Niccofi,  da  nek'k5-le,  Italian  °^  ^  from  1792  to  1814.  In  i860  it  was  ceded 
humanist:  b.  Florence  1363;  d,  there  23  June  1°  ^"""".^y  ^^'''"l  ^^^^i"-  *i**^«  *f 
1437-  He  rendered  literature  most  important  ^'"■'"lUK^P'b^",^  *^"'^''^,' '".?■  ^^f!"'*- 
service  by  ransacking  Europe  for  manuscripts  ^,2?f;  '^"^'  0^^'  «"»",  <Guide  to  Nice* 
of  the  principal   Greek  and  Latin  works.     At  V^™^'- 

his  death  he  presemed  to  the  public  his  library,  Nice,  Coundto  of.      Sec  Nicea,  CooNcrLs 

whidt  became  the  basis  of  the  Marcian  library,  "" 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Italy.    Niccold  copied 
and   corrected  numerous   MSS,    with  his  own 
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in  dieir  titursies  by  the  Ronun  Cathtdic,  Orien-  itom  iiiS  to  ixA,  coRipletiDK  2:oiiafas,  i±  Ua 

tal  and  Anglican  Churches.    The  ftrst  pan  was  most  inponant  work;  it  is  editbd  bj  fiekker 

formulated  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (q.v.).    The  (1835). 

final  clauses  after  "And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  NicUren,  nichl-reh,  Japanese  reliskAis  re- 

Ghost'  were  added  at  the  Council  of  Constatiti-  former ;  b.  1222  a.d.  ;   A.   138a.    He  founded  a 

rople  381.     See  Ckehw;  PilioqUe;  Abius.  Buddhistic  sect,  the  Nichvien-shiu.    He  appears 

Niccphwus,  ni-sef'3-rus,  Greek  historian:  to  have  beei(  a  fanatic  religionist,  and  to  have 

b.  7S8;  i.  8^    He  is  generally  known  as  Ni-  quarreled  bitterly  with  other  sects.     Two  ex- 

cephorus  Constantinopolitanus,  was  secretary  to  iles  were  imposed  upon  him  for  his  disturbances. 

the    Empress    Irene,    and    in    806    was    elected  The    central    doctrine  of  his  teacbioB  is  that 

patriarch    of   Constantinople.   The    violent   em-  all  life  may  attain  to  being  a  Buddha  by  re- 

peror  Leo  V.  deposed  him,  and  he  retired  to  a  peated     transmigratibn*.       Final     saivalion     is 

cloister  in  805.    To  this  retirement  we  owe  his  reached  hjy  prayer  and  obedience  to-  the  law. 

invaluable     'Chronologia     Compendiaria*     and  NLchiren  is  reverenced,  but  not  worshipped,  by 

'Breviarium  Historicmn.'  hia     foUowers,     whose     chief    shrines     arc     at 

Nic^4ionia  1,  Byzantine   emperor  of  the  Ik«sami,  near  Tokyo, 
first  decade  of  the  9th  century  a.d.  ;  d.  26  July  Nidtol,  nlk'6l,  Johit,  Scottish  lecturer  an4 

811.     He  18  often  called  "Logothetes,"  this  being  author:    b.    Montrose,   Forfarshire     Scotland,   8 

his  title  as  financial  secretary  to  Irene,  whom  he  Sept   1833;   d.   London   11   Oct.   1894.     He   waa 

succeeded  on  the  throne  Ostober  802,  thanks  to  ediicated  at  Glas^w  University  and  Ba!lk)t  Col- 

a  sudden  revolution.    His  experience  in  finance  lege,  Oxford,  being  graduated  with  honor  froro 

led  him  to  lay  heavy  taxes,  and  he  sided  with  the  latter  in  1859.    From  1862  to  i8Sg  be  was 

the  iconaciafitic  party.    These  two  courses  won  professor  of  English  literature  in  Glasgow  Uni- 

him  unpopularity,  which  was  increased  by  his  versity,  and  later  lectured  widely  in  England 

unsuccessml  foreign  administration ;  in  803  he  and  Scotland  on  literary  subjects.     He  visited 

gave  up  nearly  all   Italy  to  Charlemagne;  in  the  United  States  severid  times,  and  during  the 

Sq6  was  forced  to  sign  a  humiliating  peace  with  Civil  War  warmly  supported  the  Northern  cause, 

the  Arabs;  and  in  811   was  defeated  and  killed  He  prepared   the   article  on   'American   Litera* 

by   the   Bulgarians    under   Khan   Krum.  ture'   for  the  'EncydopKdia  Britannica,'   which 

Niccshonta    II_    Pho'caa,    Byzantine    em-  has  been  separately  published;   and  also  wrote 

peror:  b.  oia;  d.  10  Dec.  969.    He  was  of  Cap-  'Fragments  of  Criticism'    (1860)  ;    <Hannihal» 

padocian  descent,  and,  like  his  father,  Bardas  (187a),  a  dramatK  poem;  'TaWea  of  European 

Phocas,  proved  himself  a  great  general.     Dur-  Literature   and    History*    Ci8^);    ,« Byron*    m 

ing   the  reigns   of    Constaotine   VU.  and   Ro-  'he    'English   Men  c^  ^Letters'    senes    (1880); 

maixns  II.   he  fought  the  Arabs   in  Asia  and  'Robert    Burns'    O882) ;    'Francis    Bacon,   ins 

soutbem  Italy,  and  in  961  recaptured  the  island  Life  and  Philosophy'   in'Fhilosopbic  Classics 

of  Crete  from  the  Saracens.    In  963  he  returned  f"""  E"?!'*  Readers'   (188&79)  ;, 'Kant'  (1889)  ; 

to   Constantinople   after  the  death  of   Romanus  a"d  'Carlyle'   in  the   <Enghsh  Men  of  letters' 

II.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  16  August,  and  30  series  (1892).    Consult  bis  'Memoir>  by  Kn;ght 

September    married    Romantis'    ■widow,    Theo-  (1896). 

phano.  As  emperor  Nicephorus'  military  career  Nicbol,  Jolas  Pringle,  Scottish  astronomer: 
was  no  less  brilliant  than  before;  he  renewed  b.  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  13  Jan.  1804;  d.  near 
the  war  against  the  Arabs,  won  all  of  Cilicia,  Rothesay  19  Sept.  1859.  Originally  educated  for 
and  in  969  captured  Antioch;  and  was  equally  the  Scottish  Church,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
successful  against  the  Bulgarians  and  Mace-  astrooomy,  ard  in  1836  was  appointed  professor 
donians.  At  home  his  heavy  taxes  to  carry  on  of  astronomy  in  Glasgow  University,  a  post 
these  campaigns  and  his  bold  tampering  with  which  he  retained  with  great  credit  till  his  death, 
ecclesiastical  funds  aroused  monks  and  people  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  'The 
against  him.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  wife's  Architecture  of  the  Heavens'  (1^38);  'Con- 
paramour  and  his  own  kinsman  and  general,  templations  on  the  So'ar  System'  (1838)1  'The 
John  Tiimisces,  Nicephorus  was  not  only  a  Planet  Neptune,  an  Exposition  and  History* 
general  but  a  statesman  and  diplomat;  witness  {1848};  'The  Stellar  Universe'  (1848);  and 
his  work  'Legatio,'  edited  by  Pertz  (1839).  the  'Planetaiy  System'  (1851),  These  have 
Consult  Schlumberger,  'Nicephore  Phocas'  the  merit  of  being  written  in  a  very  attractive 
(1890).  and  interesting  style,  and  obtained  a  wide  popu- 
NicMihorua  III.,  Botonia'tea,  Byzantine  larity.  He  likewise  edited  a  'Cyclopasdia  of 
emperor  of  the  nth  century.  He  was  a  general,  Physical  Sciences'  (1857)- 
whb  had  grown  old  in  the  service,  when  in  1078  Nicbolw,  nik'o-Ias,  a  proiselyte  of  Antioch, 
he  successfully  plotted  against  Michael  VII.  one  of  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5).  He 
and  became  emperor.  His  reign  of  three  years  b  somctimeB  charged,  thou^  on  insufficient 
was  filled  with  contention  against  his  rivals  at  evidence,  with  founding  the  sect  of  Nieolaiuns 
home   and   with   Robert   Guiscard   abroad.     He  alluded  to  in  Rev.  ii.  15. 

was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  Alexis  Qam-  JMcbolaa,  Saint,  erf  Myra,  one  of  the  chief 

nenuB  m  April  1081.  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  gainta  of  the  Gredt  Church,  called  the  «Wonder- 

Iife  in  a  monastery.  Worker*  and  venerated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 

Nicetaa  Acommatas,  rii-sS'tas  S-kom-i-ni'-  Church :  b.  Patara,  province  of  Lycia,  toward 

tus,    Byzantine    historian:   b.    ChonEB    (hence  the  end  of  the  3d  century;  d,  Myra  6  Dec.  34a 

called   CHOtrfAtce)    in  the  middle  of  the   12th  He  was  a  bishop  of  Myra,  imprisoned  during 

century ;  d.   Nicia   1316.     He  was  a    resident  the  DiocJftian  persecution,   and    set  at  liberty 

and  official  of  Constantinople  up  to  laat,  when  by    Constantine    the    Great.      He    is    venerated 

Ibe  city  was  captured  and  he  removed  to  Ni«ea.  in  the  East  and  West  as  n  saint  and  miracle 

Hh  excellent  Ustory  of  the  Byiantine  Empire  worker,  the  patron  of  little  children,  unwedded 
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Buudms  and  sailors.  In  1067  his  bod^  wu  Petersburg  1  March  1855-  He  was  third  soa  oi 
translated  and  arrived  in  bis  native  city  o£  Paul  I,  The  crown  was  relinquished  by  his 
Patara  amid  ^reat  rejoicings,  9  May.  His  its-  elder  brother,  Constantine,  and  on  24  Dec.  1825 
tiva!,  the  anniversary  da^  of  his  death,  is  still  he  entered  upon  his  reign  and  3  S^t  1826  was 
kept  with  special  ceremonies  in  Germany,  Switz-  crowned  at  Moscow.  On  26  Dec.  1825  the  mili- 
erland  and  the  Low  Countries.  He  is  the  origi-  tary  conspiracy  of  the  Dekabrists,  which  had 
nal  of  the  Christmas  present-bringer,  'Santa  bem  for  several  years  in  operation,  broke  out, 
Claus."  Consult:  Ptaxniarer,  <Der  Heilige  Nicholas  suppressed  this  revolt  with  great  en- 
Nikolaus  und  seine  Verehrung*  (1894).  ergy  and  personal  courage;  but  the  ultimate  re- 
Nicholas,  the  name  of  five  popes,  as  suit  was  to  arouse  a  policy  of  strong  autocracy, 
follows  ■  based  largely  on  the  army,  and  bent  on  stnctly 
Nidiolaa  I.,  Saint:  b.  Rome;  d.  there  867.  maintaining  iiitemal  peace,  The  dvil  adminis- 
He  succeeded  Benedict  III.,  in  858.  He  was  of  t"t'°n  «"  P'^^^  "n<^"  mihtery  supervision; 
a  resolute  disposition  and  successfuUy  upheld  ^"4  the  laws  subsequently  prorau^ted  for  the 
the  papal  authority.  He  excommunicated  Pho-  rd.ef  of  serfdom  were  largely  ineffective.  N>ch- 
tius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  who  had  o^^s  foreign  w>licy  was  aggrMsive.  A  war  wi^ 
usurped  that  see  after  the  deposition  of  Ignatius  Persia  ( 1827-8)  was  concluded  by  a  peace  which 
by  the  emperor  Michael  III.  Consult:  Lam-  E=^=  Russia  an  important  increase  m  territory; 
mer,  'Papst  Nikolaus  I.  und  die  byzanUnische  and  one  with  Turkey  (1828^)  by  the  pea«  of 
Staatskirdie  seiner  Zeif  (1857) ;  Leroy,  <Saint  Adnanople  which  secured  to  Russia  the  eastern 
NichoUs  I.'  (J898);  Ray,  'Nicholas  I.'  (1901).  ^Tt,-°l  '^K^^f"^  ^'  ^^"^  ^'°"?*'*  '"^"^  S" 
.T.  t  .  TT  /V-  ,  ;■_■■__  T-  L-  establishment  of  the  Grecian  kingdom.  In  1849 
-  J*'*?"^  "-i^^"^'  BSrhart.  Fr.  zha-  Nicholas  aided  Austria  in  the- conquest  of  the 
rar):  b.  Burgundy;  d.  Florence  19  July  id6i.  Hungarian  revolutionists.  His  attitude  toward 
A  canon  of  Liege  he  became  bishop  o£  Flor-  j^^j^  brought  on  the  unfortunate  Crimean 
ence  in  1046  and  succeeded  Stephen  X.  m. the  ^3^.  In  i8s3  he  demanded  the  protectorate 
papal  chair  in  1059.  He  wasoppwed  by  a  rival,  ^^^^  Turkish  subjects  of  Greek  religion,  but  the 
Mlled  Benedict  X.,  the, choice  of  sorne  of  the  5^^^  refused,  and  was  supported  by  England 
Roman  nobles,  but  being  disavowed  by  the  ^^^  prance.  The  Russian  army  proved  to  b- 
council  of  Satri  Benedict  was  obliged  to  forego  unprepared,  and  was  defeated  at  the  Alma  and 
his  claim.  Hildebrand  was  the  counsellor  of  int^n^n.  Nicholas  died  before  the  end  of  the 
Niclwlas  throughout  his  pontificate  arid  through  ^g^j^.t  (see  Crimean  War).  During  his  reign 
his  direction  a  council  was  assembled  at  Rome  conformity  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  was 
m  1059  which- restricted  the  papal  election  to  the  imposed.  He  was  probably  the  most  prominent 
college  ot  cardinals.  sovereign  of  his  time  and  in  many  ways  a  rather 
Nicholas  HI.  (Giovanni  Gaetano  deou  majestic  despot  Consult:  Smucker,  <Nicholaa 
Ohsini,  j6-van'ne  ga-i-ta'no  da'gle  or  se'.ne) :  I.'  (i860);  Lacroix,  'Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  dn 
d.  128a  He  eaipe  of  a  noble  Italian  family  and  Regne  de  Nicholas  I.'  (1864-75) :  Edwards, 
in  1277  was  elected  in  succession  to  John  XXI.  'The  Romanoffs'  (1890). 
From  the  emperor,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  he  .i-  ■.  ,  tt  it.  -  •_  c.  -n  » 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  cession  of  Roi^agna  .  N«5°}f  ^^-^'''■^^  ^"'n?'  >>■  St.  Peter s- 
and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  he  deprh-ed  ^.^^  '^  ^%'^u-^^-r^J^^'^^T  '°"  °* 
Charles  d'Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  of  the  vicariate  Alexander  HI.  by  his  wife,  the  Danish  princess 
of  Tuscany.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  IV.  g^^^"'  known  as  czarina  by  the  name  Mana 
.TIL  T  Tir  rr-  -^  -  -  -\  t  Feodorovna.  His  education  under  General  Dan- 
Nicholas  IV.  (Gehonimo,  ja-ro-ne  mo) :  b.  iio^iich  was  military ;  it  was  concluded  by  a  trip 
Ascoli,  Italy;  d.  i»2  While  very  young  he  en-  trough  the  East,  in  1891,  during  which  he  was 
tered  the  order  of  Saim  Francis  and  m  1274  nearly  killed  by  a  sabre  stroke  from  a  Japanese 
became  Its  general.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  fanatj^.  His  father's  death  1  Nov.  1894  brought 
by  Nicholas  III.,  and  bishop  of  Pales tnna  by  j,im  (much  against  his  will)  to  the  throne;  he 
Martin  IV.  and  in  1288  was  elMted  pope.  He  carried  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse  26  Nov,  1894 1 
-was  the  first  hranciscan  pontiff.  He  excom-  ^^d  in  May  1896  was  crowned  with  great  pomp 
municated  James  of  Aragon  and  his  followers  ^j  g,  Petersburg.  His  policy  he  proclaimed 
m  Sicily  and  promoted  the  claims  of  Charles  II.  ^,0^1^  ^e  the  peaceful  one  of  his  ^ther,  and 
of  Anjou  to  _  that  kingdom.  His  unsuccessful  j^j^  jg  certainly  proved  true  as  regards  his  rcla- 
efforts  to  excite  a  new  crusade  are  supposed  to  (j^ng  ^-jth  the  European  powers.  His  visits  to 
have  hastened  his  death.  Vienna.  Breslau,  and  Paris  in  1896,  and  the  vis- 
Nicholas  V.  (TOMMASO  Parentucelli,  torn-  its  paid  him  in  return  in  1897  by  the  Emperor  of 
ma  so  pa-ren-too-chel  le) :  b.  probably  at  Sar-  Austria,  by  William  II,  of  Germany,  and  by 
lana.  near  Pisa,  1397;  d.  MSS-  He  was  the  President  Faure  of  France  have  shown  his  will- 
cardinal-bishop  of  Bologna  and  succeeded  ingness  and  the  eagerness  of  Austria,  Germany, 
Eugenius  IV.  in  1447,  He  was  one  of  the  most  and  France  that  there  be  a  peaceful  European 
learned  men  of  his  time,  collected  books  and  policy.  Even  more  striking  was  the  Czar's  note 
manuscripts,  and  ordered  translations  to  be  to  the  powers,  published  by  Count  Muravicff  24 
made  of  the  Greek  cUssics.  The  Vatican  li-  Aug,  1898,  inviting  them  to  a  Peace  Congress, 
brary  was  also  foonded  by  him,  and  he  embel-  looking  to  the  disarmament  of  the  Powers. 
Iished  Rome  with  numerous  fine  edifices.  In  The  Hague  Congress  in  1899  was  followed  by 
1328  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  was  assumed  by  another  -visit  to  Paris  by  the  Czar  i8-ai  SeiJt. 
Peter  de  Corbario,  a  Franciscan  whom  Louis  of  1901  and  by  President  Loubet's  trip  to  St. 
Bavaria  set  up  as  antipope  against  John  XXII.  Petersburg  20-23  May  igoz,  and  by  a  Franco- 
Thia  ecclesiastic,  however,  soon  made  his  sub-  Russian  convention  intended  to  offset  the 
mission,  and  died  iii  1333.  Anglo -Japanese  entente. 

Nicholas  I.  Pavlovitch,  czar  of  Russian  b.  Upon  his  accession,  Nicholas  11.  was  hailed 

near  St  Petersburg  6  July  (25  June)  1796;  d.  St  as  a  liberal,  if  not  a  radical.    Whether  there  tuti 
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NICHOLAS — NICHOLS 

been  internal  rcfonn  during  his  administration  33  Oct  1340.    He  entered  the  Franciscan  order 
is  uncertaio;   even  the  rescript  in  £avor  of   re-  in  1291,  became  an  instructor  in  theology;  and 
iigious  freedom  seems  a  doubtful  reform  in  the  later  provincial  of  his  order  in  Burgundy.     His 
eyes  of  some  critics,  who  urged  that  although  Hebraic  and  rabbinical  learning  was  profound. 
freedom  is  granted  to  all  present  sects  the  death  His    chief    work    is    the     'PostilUe    Perpetiue' 
penalty  still  holds  for  any  Greek  cburchman  who  (1471-^),  a  running  commentary  on  the   Scrip- 
kaves  the  Onhodox  faith  for  any  other.    How  tures,  which,  on  account  of  his  linguistic  know- 
far   the   Emperor   is   personally   responsible   for  ledge,  is  on  a  much  sounder  basis  than  similar 
the  acts  of  his  government  is  also  doubtful;  he  works    of   the   period.     Jt    was    much    used    by 
is  often  described  as  the  mere  tool  of  his  nar-  Luther;  but  can  hardlj-  be  justly  credited  with 
row    procurator-general,    Pobiedonostyeff,    and  the  influence  once  ascribed  to  it  in  the  rime : 
sometimes  as  a  prey  to  morbid  melancholia  and  "  si  Lyra  non  lyrutet. 
the  dope  trf  spiritualists  and  quacks.     The  meas-  Lutherm  noo  Mltmtt.' 
tires  taken  to  Russianize  Finland,  and  the  slack  (If  Lyra  had  not  played,  Luther  would  not  have 
treatment  of  those  guilty  of  the  Kishineff  mas-  danced). 

Mcres,  seem -to  say  the  least -unlike  the  Czar  Nicholaa  Nickleby.  nik'l-bl,  a  well  known 

as  he  was  pictured  at  his  i^cession       Consult:  „(,vel  by  Charles  Dickens  which  appeared  seri- 

Ukhiomsky  s  descnptLon  of  the  tr.i,  through  the  ^„     -^  fg^  ^„j  ^g         j^            .^  in  Dotheboys 

Oncnt  EEnghsh  18Q6-1900)    Notovitch,    L  Em-  ^all  a  rttlistic  deSTription  of  the  condition  of 

P^!i'V'  ^'™"'i'='  II  Poitique  Russe'(i895),  ^heap  boarding  schools  of  that  period,  and  the 

and  Leudet, 'Nicolas  n.mtime*  (1899).  g^^hor's    strictures    accomplished    not    a    little 


Nicholu  I.  Petrovitcb  NjeEOoali,  prince  of  toward  reform  in  this  direction. 
Monten(«ro:  b.  7  Oct.  1841.    He  succeeded  his         Nicholaaville  nlk'6-las  vH   Kv    cfiv  roun- 

uncle  Prince  Danilo,  14  Aug   .860     In  1862  he  ty-seaf oFTSn    Coivi ty™  A  C^^^^^^^^ 

undertook  a  war  agamst  Turkey  which  ended  in  i5_  q.  &  f  p.,  the  LouUville  4  N^and  th^ 

an  unfavorable  peace  13  Sep  ember;  but  most  of  Lodsville  &  A.  R.R.'s;  about  10  miles  so t^thhy 

the  more  burdensome  conditions  were  removed  ^^^^  ^(  Lexington  and  70  miles  east  by  south  o"^ 

by  the  Powers,  and  his  partial  independence  was  Louisville.    It   was  settled   in   1799  a"d  in   1835 

r«ognued.    In  iSy^f  with  the  aid  of  Russia  ^.^^  incorpomted.    It  is  the  cciSiiercial  centlS 

which  supplied  to  him  provisions,  money,  and  „j  ^  productive  agricultural  region,  in  which 

Zr'TL^'rn^^X^  Inrrthri^Z^M^l  tobac-  is  one.of  the  chief  crop?  and  consitlcr- 


■   against    Turkey ;    and  at   the   Berlin   Con- 


s  given  to  horse-breeding.     It  has 


,  hs  ottamed  •  Urge  incrraie  m  UiJ,""  of  Hoa,  and  lamb,?  mill.,  totaco  .iora|r  phira, 

pmdmi  .ovtreigni,.    He  gave  the  state  a  lort  ^,  j    ;„    ,g       %    ,      ^^    ,  p 

of  constitution.    He  wrote  several  dramas  and  ^^ 

"""nJmL.  S«  Edw^d.  English  seereUrj.  ChIS?'  ""''''''  °'"''"«=-    ="  ''«°^''- 
ofaateib.  Wiltshire,  England.  4  April  IS53  id.         „rfr     _        .    _.„        ,  , 

East  Hor^ley,    Surrey,   England,   i    Sept.    i66g.         Nicholls,  Francia  TiUon.  American  Uwyer : 

He  was  graduated  from  Queen's  College,  Oa-  "j-    Donaldsonville,    Ascension    Parish.    La„    20 

ford,  in  1611,  and  in  i6a7-8  he  was  a  member  of  Aug.   i834i   d.  Jan.    1912.     He  was  graduated 

Parliament.    In    1641    he   became    secretary   of  ftom  West  Point  in  1855,  and  in  1856  served  in 

state  under  Charles  I.  and  nominally  remained  ^  campaign  against  the  Semmtile  Indans.    He 

in  that  office  until  the  kmg's  execution.    Upon  then  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  to 

the  testoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  he  resumed  f^'^^  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858, 

his  former  office,  from  which  age  compelled  his  beginning  his  practice  m  Napoleonville.    In  1861 

resignation  in  1662  "*  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  captain,  and 

»..  t.   1        ..... '        ..  I  ij.  was    promoted    lieutenant-colonel    in    the    same 

l<tch.>l«S  Wih.™  Cry    American  soldier  '„j  brigadier-general    in    1862.    He    had 

and  legisator:  b  Hanover  Va..  about  1757  i  d.  J,,^,  „,  „,,  je,enses  of  Lynchburg,  Va..  and 

Mitoi  Va.,  10  Oct.  i8ao.    In  1774  he  was  grad-  j„  ,^  „,  ,„p„intendeni  of  the  trans-Missis- 

i^ted  from  William  and  Mary  CoUege,  and  at  ,ippi7onscript  bureau.    After  the  war  he  re- 

Ihe  begmmng  of  the  Revolutionary  War  joined  „JJrf   ,,(,   ,„   practice  in   Ascension    Parish, 

the  Contmental  anny.       He  taami  officer  in  ^a    .nd  later  removed  to  New  Orleans  (1880). 

comniand    of    Washington  a    hfe    guards    and  j„  ,j^  ^^  „,  ,^,  a,„„c„,i5  candidate  for 

j^ed  m  this  position  till  1783.    He  was  a  mem-  „vernor,  his  party  claimed  the  election  by  about 

]»r  of  the  Virgim.  State  Conven  ion  which  rat-  %         „;       j'„,  J  R^wi„n  returning  board 

iSed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  d„|„,d  h,  opponent  elected.       He,   however, 

"iiT'iSi'       11*?;^  5;°.      «    ^?  a  '"  look  bis  seat,  fnd  was  subscuently  recognked 

17»  he  becatne  United  States  Senator,  and  m  „    governor   by   the    Federal    government.    In 

1804  rtsigned  from  Oie  Seriate  to  become  collets  ^gg^  j,  ^,  ,    ,„  elected  governor,  and  daring 

tor  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth    In  ,,,,   administration   actively  opposed  the  Louisi- 

1807  he  tvas  elected  to  Congress,  servmg  iih  ,na  Lottery  Company,  and  vetoed  the  bill  grant- 

1S14,  and  in  the  Utter  year  was  elected  governor  ^       ;,  ,  „'„  ^^f^,;  „|,^  increased  ptivBcgei 

of  Virginia  for  two  years.    He  was  one  of  the  ,„'',g^    ,,,,  j^       ^^1,,  ,„„i„  „(  ,j,  Louisiana 

most  influential  supporters  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  statesuoreme  court 

w  ^'^}^,.t  CWmangc.      See  Clemanges,         j,.^^^j     ^^^  ,j,^^^j    American  naval 

Mathisu  Nicolas.  ^^^^^,  ^^   ^        j^^  q^^  ,  March  1823;  d.  Pom- 

HicholM  of  Cnu.    SeeCusA.  fret,  Conn.,    12  Oct.    1886.    He  studied  at  the 

Ificholu     of    I.yr«,     li'ra.     called     "Doctor  United    States    Naval    Academy,    became    com- 

Planus  et  Utilis,"  medieval   French  monk  and  mander  in   i86a,  in  the   Civil  War  commanded 

Biblical  wholar:  b.  Lyre,   Norniaiidj*:  d.  Par^s  the  Winona  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  and  re- 
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MeilOLt— HICH0L80H 

ccived  th«  aurmiiler  of  Fort  St.  Philip  aS  April  fiiteil  to  attain  his  fonner  success  m  that  col- 

l86s^    In  the  passB_ge  of  the  Vickabur^  botteries,  ony.    His  constant  menacing  and  tyrannical  st- 

also,    he    distinguished    himself    In    1878    he  titude  ateiused  the  opposition  of  the  Vit^nians, 

leached  the  grade  of  reaT-admiral,  and  in  1885  and  he  particularly  angered  them  by  his  removal 

was  retired.  of  the  capital  from  Jamestown  to  Williamsburg; 

Nicboh^  Oeorge  WatJ,  American  writer:  J'  ""  ""'H  ''°»  XS?"  '"  ■'■°'v  '?  "i' 

b.  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  2?  June  1S37;  d.  On-  he  commanded   an   expedition   against   Canada 

cinuati,  Ohio,  15  SepL  1885.    He  w"s  art  critic  "'■'  captured  fort  Royal,  and  in  1713  was  made 

on  the  New  York  iii.en.ng  PotI  under  William  go'crn'ir  of  Acadia.    In   1710  be  received  his 

Cullen  Bryuit,  and  was  aiJe-de-camp  to  General  gP"""!?"'    f    So««mor   o(  Sooth    Carolina. 

Sheiman  fn  the  Civil  War.    He  was  preaident  of  ''Tlii'i'.v''"',"""'..?"?!?"  "i  ""'  "'"E?' 

the  Cincinnati  College   of   Music    for    several  "J  hM  the  office  with  ability  and  .ucceas.    He 

years  and  greatly  imjroved  its  educational  and  ""'S'l."',?"'!'"''  "  "T^Sj 'hen  he  was  pro- 

Snancial  stinding.    ife  wrote:    -The  Story  of  ""s''  i'°2?"'-B?"^:    'l','".'?"     l"i^ 

•  Great  March'    (1865)  ;   'Art  Education  An-  °'  an   ETjedition  for  the  Reduction  tif   Port 

plied  to  Industry'   (ife);   'Pottery'    (t878J1  .R""^     <l?"):  ""?    iV*!"'""',.""  Vuidica- 

!;,.                       J      \    ni>               1      ^    1  i>  (,Q„   Qf    5,^   Francis    Nicholson,    Governor    of 

„.  .    ,     „          _         ,        .                ,     _  South  Carolina'   (1724). 

"rt"*  ^'°?  f^  American  naval  oS-  Nicholson,  Houj  Alleyne,  English  scien- 
ce.: b.  New  York^.  off  Paranaqu^  Phllippme  ,i„.  ,,  p,„,-;j  CuiiberlandTVl  SeM.  l8«;  d 
i",fc.i5tej««';.J=,"i  ""l^SA"-?  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  lojan.  i8»    ife  waTrfu- 
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"J'  "S'  T^  .'  o     '  1"?"°.™"-    "f  of  natural  history  in  the  Univemity  of  Toronto 

was  cngyd  on  die  tost  Wej  in  iBTe-,  and  ,„  .g,,^  „f  physical  science  in  the  Durham  Col- 

m   1880-4,  and  in  1B57  took  command  of  the  ,  ,  p,,  .f^al  Science  in  1874-5,  and  of  nai- 

n™,v?°fli„';i'1i«l"?r,lCh,  ..^m','^  nrS  hislorj  at  St  Andrew,  in  «75-82.    From 

>rS.     ,k      ™  **J     I  ^       -,      a.      3"  "SS"  ">  ■»»  1»  "■'■  "»"■  profesKir  of  natural 

ferred  to  the  command  of  the  monitor  Monad-  ^j  „Tfberdeen.    Be  wa.  elected  R  R.  S.  in 

nock  and   rendered  valuable  assistance   at  the  ,h„-     \i-.c  ,.i,;.( 1, j„„.  ;„  rf.^  ,„i 

capture  of  Paranj,ue.      Captain   Nichols  was  S.lca?' det  1»  ^T"  oS.'°  ^LSfS 

overeome  by  the  heat  dunng  the  bombardment  „,;,j„^    „,.     (a     w,_„,i    „f    i),i_™,^„,„i 

^^A  A\.A  -etfii.  I,;,  .v.:,,  a.™  Mill  in  ™,.t;n.,  writings     are     'A     Manual     of     i'aueontology' 

and  died  while  his  ship  was  still  in  action.  (1872;  3d  ed.  with  Lydekker  1889),  <Intrc>d5c- 

Nichola,  William  Ford,  American  Protes-  tion  to  the  Study  of  Biology'  (187a),  and  many 

tant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Lloyd,  N.  V.,  9  June  scientific  papers. 

1849.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  ti>Ik«e,  Nicholeon,  Isaac  Lea,  American  Protestant 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1870,  and  from  the  Berkeley  Episcopal  bishop;  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  18  Jan. 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  m  1873.  ,844;  d.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  29  OcL  1906.  He 
He  entered  the  priesthood  the  next  year  and  was  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  i86g,  took 
successively  rector  of  churches  at  West  Hart-  priests  orders  in  Ihe  Episcopal  Church  in  1872, 
ford,  Conn. ;  Newton,  Conn. ;  Chnst  Church,  juij  held  rectorships  at  llaltimore  1873-5 ;  West- 
Hartford  (1877-^7);  and  Sl  James,  Philadel-  minster,  Md.,  1875-9;  and  St.  Mark's,  Phila- 
jhia  (1887-Q0).  He  dechned  the  bishop-coad-  delphia,  1879-91.  In  1891  he  was  consecrated 
jutorship   of   Ohio  in    1888,   but    in    1890  was  bishop  of  Milwaukee. 

^^J^T.L^'^nf'I^J^iii™  f ^^P*°™'^  Nicholson.  James,  American  sailor:  K 
coming  bishop  of  that  diocese  m  1893.  Chestertown,  m3.,  1737:  i  New  York  city  2 
Nicholson,  nlk'61-s6n,  Snt  Francis,  English  Sept.  1804.  He  went  to  sea  when  a  boy,  and 
colonial  governor:  b.  England  1660;  d.  London  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Havana  in  1762. 
5  March  1728,  In  16B4  he  came  to  America  as  In  1776  he  was  given  command  of  the  Defence, 
lieutenant  in  the  Ei^lish  army  and  in  1688  was  fitted  out  by  the  colony  of  Maryland,  and  re- 
commissioned  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Eng-  took  some  vessels  which  the  British  had  cap- 
land  and  represented  the  governor.  Sir  Edmund  tured.  In  June  1776  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Andros  (ti-v.)  at  New  York.  At  the  time  of  command  of  the  Virginia  of  the  Continental 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mai?  in  England  navy,  and  while  his  vessel  was  blockaded  in 
and  of  the  Leisler  rebellion  in  New  York,  he  Chesapeake  Bay  he  with  his  crew  joined  the 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  his  office  and  return  army  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
to  England.  (See  Leisler,  Jacob.)  In  1690  Later  when  the  Virginia  attempted  to  put  to  sea 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  she  went  aground  and  was  taken  by  the  British, 
and  went  to  Jamestown  to  take  charge  01  the  though  Captain  Nicholson  and  most  of  his  crew 
affairs  of  the  colony.  During  his  administra-  neaped;  an  ofBciat  inquiry  acquitted  him  of  all 
tion.  which  was  most  successful,  he  gave  especial  blame.  In  January  1777  he  was  made  com- 
attention  to  bettering  the  condition  of  the  es-  mander-in -chief  of  the  Continenta)  navy,  hold- 
tablished  church  and  to  education;  he  was  one  Jng  that  position  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
of  the  founders  of  William  and  Mary  College,  to  June  1780,  when  in  command  of  the  frigate 
which  he  gave  ijoo.  When  Andros  succeeded  Trumbull,  he  fought  a  severe  battle  with  the 
Lord  Howard  as  governor  of  Virginia,  Nichol-  British  ship  Wyoming,  without  decisive  result ; 
son,  disappointed  that  he  had  not  received  the  and  in  August  1781  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
appointment,  resigned  as  lieutenant-governor,  Trumbull  by  the  British  vessels  Iris  and  Gen- 
and  was  made  governor  of  Maryland.  Here  he  eral  Monk,  though  be  made  a  most  gallant  re- 
aroused  opposition  by  changing  the  capital  from  sistance  and  did  not  surrender  until  his  ship 
St  Mary's  to  Annapolis,  and  also  by  bis  intol-  was  completely  disabled.  He  was  exchanged 
erant  attitude  toward  the  Catholics  and  others  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  1801 
not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  In  was  appointed  commissiimer  of  loans  for  the 
1698  be  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  but  Slate  01  New  York. 
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NICHOL^N  — NICK  OF  THB  WOODS 

NichoUon,  James  Wijlum 
American  sailor:  b.  Dedham,  Mass.,  lu  luiiiui  nc  lua  uuunsucu;  -oun 
tSii ;  d.  New  York  sS  Oct  1887.  He  entered  Divani  Shamsi  Tabriz'  (iSyoj. 
ae  navj  aj  a  midsWpinan  in  1838,  served  in  the  Nicholira,  Willaii,  Enjliih  artist:  b. 
MeDcan  Wat  and  a.  lieutenant  uncler  Perij  on  Ne„rk-upon-Trent  1872.  Heteian  his  aitisUc 
the  Japan  expedition.  In  the  Civil  War  he  com-  education  under  Hericomer  in  London  and  com- 
manded the  stMmer  Isaac  Smith  in  the  opera-  pitted  jt  under  Bougereau  and  ConsUnt  in 
tion.  agamst  Port  Royal  (1861):  m  1862  was  p.^,.  He  collaborated  with  James  Ptjde  in  the 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  had  designing  of  posters,  whose  brilliant  originalilr 
'K'f 'v?  !.  "^^T,  M"!";'""  '?  ''!■  I;""'  at  once  attraSed  attention  and  est. blisEed  h& 
of  Mobile  Bay;  and  later  took  pact  in  the  bom-  ,^„,ation  as  a  great  wood  engraver  Among 
bardmem  of  Fort  Morgan.  In  1^3  he  was  pro-  yj  production,  the  most  nouble  arc:  'Ai 
noted  cominodore  and  from  1876  to  1880  was  Alphkbet"  (1896)  ;  'An  Ahnanac  of  Twclv. 
m  command  oi  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  g  „,,  (,»»)  'London  Types'  (1S9S) ;  anil 
1881  he  was  made  rear-admiial  and  was  as-  .{haracters  of  Romance.'  ffia  portrait  woe* 
fiE!?  .1°  "hc.M'diterranean,  where  he  pro-  „„  h,„  „„  „,„,  ,ij  lecognition,  especiaUj 
S'^T'ut'  V°".S  Statjs  consulate  doring  the  ji,  .Whistler' ;  'KipHns';  'Bemluitdt'i 
English  bombardment  of  Alexandrui,  Egrot,  and  iQueen  Victoria.'  "-  o  , 
had  much  influence  in  restoring  order.  In  1883  -,,  ,  ,  ,  „  -,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,t 
he  was  letired  from  active  service.  NlcUs,  nlsh  i-js,  Greek  painter  of  the  4U1 

NkkoUon  Joht^Britiah  officer  in  India:  b.  ^"3  "hi.  womSffitSJi'S,  en^'us'tta    S'vl" 

Dublin  .,  Dec.  .8.1 ;  d.  njar  Delhi  «  Sept  .to.  J," Va's  a'coSwra'?' t?  ApSffT.  ^m»P 

He  went  to  India  in  183B  in  the  emphiy  of  the  „f  Alexander  the  (Seat,  and  PtStitces  the  Kulp- 

East  Indu  Company;. showed  great  bravery  in  ,       „^„„  ,,    „,,  ,ej  ^  „,„;       ^j,  ,„,„S. 

uL£ss  a°tLk'rrby'&  sthl:?  iis  k^^  "■- "  ■■"«  -»"»'  "-"^^  --"•i"*- 

diately  afterward;  served  in  the  commissary  dur-  NioM,  AUienian  genaral  in  the  Pelopoo- 

mg  the  first  Sikh  war,  and  actively  in  the  second  nesian  wa^,<<^v.)  :  d.  Sieily  *«  «-C.    He  whoi- 

Sikh  war;  and  was  very  successful  as  deputy  Ucd  ^reat  wealth  rrom  hia  iBther,  Nicentus,  and, 

commissioner  of  Lahore,  doing  especially  good  «iUrmK   politics   aftw    PericUs'   death,  Txant 

service  during  the  Mutiny.     He  was  mortally  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  and  the  enemy  oi 

wounded  in  (he  assault  on  Delhi  and  died  nine  a"  denwgogucs,  notaWy  Clroa.    He  wSn  popu- 

days  afterward  l^r  lavor,  however,  by  his  lavish  use  of  faia 

Nicfcolwn.  JoKph  Shfeld,  English  political  "^I^:   ^  '^T''^^^'"^!^Jlt^U^^ 

S°1fr  w'as  ^.SSSd  ^i-S^fecr'sity'-o'i  FST  S  F^JlJ'  ^^t^ 

a?i;"aJd't^s,■-b:i.^'SS;ro1|||.":"^^^^ 

political    Konomy  at   Edinburgh.     Among  his  fZ'^^-SdiS.f^  ",V '^^ST.Lm^^.^ 

Writings  cm  his  specialty  are:     <Effects  of  Ma-  ^^"  ^™?.*.  ^"J'^  brourfit  about  the  famous 

chinerf  on  Wages'    (i^)  ;  <The  Silver  Ques-  ^^'  °*  ^"^  (421).    Cfion's  nUce  a«  a  leuter 

tkm'  (1886) ;  'l-rinciplM  o^  Political  EconSmy>  °^  ^he  war  party  was  to  a  am>a  degree  talom 

(iSmVi)  :    'Strikes    and    Social    Problems'  p/  Alcibades,  who  won  consem  to  hn  plan  f« 

<18^)     He  wrote  also  some  fiction,  including  tto^Sici;ian<™(htion  largely  by  his  dcver  ««- 

<Thoth>    (1888):    <Toxar'    (i8po) ;  knd  editeS  KMtiM  that  Niaas,  the  opponeK  of  the  p 

(1884)  Adam  Smith's  'Wealth^Nations.'  *<=  '"«1  B/^"'-  ^f,^^^  well-known  c« 

\2,  ._,            -      .         ,-                   „  tivt  should  be  one  of  toe  commanders  of  the  e«- 

lflch(4aon,     Loi^      )*Kff'«*  ^J^^HI^"  Pe'l't'on     The  recall  of  Alcibiades  soon  after  the 

NwiTA),  AmerlMn  singcf :  b.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  expedition  started  left  matters  Urgdy  in  NiciM' 

187a.   She  was  educated  abroad,  where  she  nradc  h^nds.    After  the  death  of  hi*  cJleague  La- 

ber  debut  m  18^  with  marked  success,  and  be-  niachua  this  was  less  true,  since  the  new  general 

ome  pnaa  donna  at  the  Pa rw  Opera  m  1894.  Demosthenes  boldy  urged  open  attack  on  Sya- 

The  role*  m  which  she  hss  achMved  most  sue-  ^use.    Nicias  saw  Uiat  this  would  be  fattl,  and 

««    are:     < Fills    dn    rfitimeiM*  J    <TraTwta>;  influenced  by  superstitious  fear  of  an  eclipse  o£ 

*Pa8l«««' :  etc.  tl,e  jnoon  refused  to  act  at  all  for  a  month.    He 

HicfaeboD,  Meredfth,  American  author:  b.  was  terribly  defeated;  weakly  surrendered;  and 
Crawfor&ville,  Ind.,  9  Dec.  1866.  He  entered  in  spite  of  the  promises  of  his  enemies  was  put 
journalism  and  in  18B5-9?  was  reporter  and  to  death.  He  had  been  mortally  sick  through- 
editor  on  the  Indianapolis  fiews.  In  1897-1901  out  this  trying  campaign.  Consult  Church, 
he  was  treasurer  of  a  coal-mining  company  ia  'Nicias  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition^  (i^to). 
Denver  and  then  returned  to  Indianapolis,  where  Nick  of  the  WowU,  a  romance  by  Robert 
he  has  smce  devoted  hmiself  to  literature  He  Moolgomery  Bird,  M^tt.  published  in  .to?.  It 
^"S  '"  r.!?'°?  W!''  <'?^"'tt^'^\=  "  •  tak  o£  Ke«tucky  during  the  «darfc  and 
The  Main  Chance'  C1903)  ;  'The  Hoosiers>  bloody"  days,  and  was  very  popular  about  Ae 
(1900);  rtc.  ^d4,j  of  ihe  19th  century.    A  pUy.  '       '  * 

NichoUoo,     Rejmold     AlUTne, .    English    upon  this  narrativci  wae  received  with  b« ___ 

Orientalist :  b.  19  Aug.  186S.    He  was  a  son  of  applause,  held  the   stage    (a  certain   grade  of 


.  Nicholson  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  stage)  for  many  years,  and  was  a  forerunner  of 
me  university  of  Aberdeen  and  at  Trinity  Col-  the  "dime  novel*  in  stimulating  a  desire  among 
lege,  Cambridge,  continuing  his  studies  in  Ger-    boys  to  rim  away  from  home  and  go  West  to  kio 


He  was  examiner  in  classics  at  Aberdeen    Indians.    The  author  was  taken  to  task  by  si 

in  1897  and  since  1901  has  been  protessor  of    critics  who  complained  ihat  he  pictures  the  red 
Persian  in  University  College,  Londons  and  lec^    man  upos  s  plane  far  below  thM  9t  the  aMa 
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Mvage  described  by  Cooper  and  others.  Bird  Th«  "jCtal  itself  does  not  oxidize  in  air  at  ordi- 
replicd  that  he  described  the  cruel,  treacherous,  nsry  temperatures,  but  only  when  strongly 
and  vindictive  Indian  as  he  existed,  and  not  the  leated  in  contact  with  air  or  with  steam.  Thi 
ideal  creation  of  a  novelist  monoxid,  NiO,  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct 
„,  ,  ,  „.  ,  ■ ,.  .  oxidaf-on  of  the  metal  at  a  high  temperature  in 
Nickel,  a  metallic  element  resemblmg  iron  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  or  by  precipitating  a  so- 
m  Its  appearance  and  general  properties  discov-  lution  of  a  nickel  salt  with  caustic  potash,  and 
ered  by  Cronstedt  m  CSJ. '"  kupfernickel  (see  then  heating  the  green  nickel  hydrate,  Ni(OH)h 
NiccouTE),  a  rnmeral  which  reseinbles  copper  ^^ich  is  thrown  down.  The  monoxid  is  a  green 
ore,  but  from  which  copper  cannot  be  extracted,  powder,  which  becomes  yellow  when  heated,  and 
and  whose  name  appears  to  signify  "devil  s  cop-  i.^m  it  the  various  nickel  salts  may  be  pre- 
per."  Metallic  nickel  occurs  m  the  form  of  pared.  The  sesquioxid,  Ni,0^  is  a  Hack  sub- 
^rains  along  the  bed  of  the  Fraser  nver,  and  stance,  and  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  add- 
it  13  also  a  common  constituent  of  meteorites,  ing  g  solution  of  bleaching  powder  to  a  soluble 
TTie  commercial  supply,  however,  is  obtained  by  nickel  salt.  Nickel  bromile,  NiBr,,  nickel  chlo- 
the  reduction  of  certain  nickel-bearing  minerals,  Hde,  NiCl,  and  nickel  sulphate.  NiSO.  +  7H,0. 
of  which  mccolile  and  ^arnierite  are  the  most  are  used  in  medicine  to  a  limited  extent  Sul- 
itnponant.  Ihe  latter  mineral  is  especially  valu-  phuretled  hydrogen  gas  precipitates  nickel  irom 
able  because  it  is  free  from  cobalt,  a  metal  with  alkaline  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  black  sulphide, 
which  nickel  is  almost  always  associated,  and  having  (he  formula  NiS.  (See  Chemical  Anal^ 
'""^  IfS'  ,  '^  £^  ."^  separated  only  with  ygis,)  Finely  divided  nickel  absorbs  dry  car- 
much  difficulty.  Gamierite  is  a  hydrated  silicate  bon  monoxid  at  85°  F.,  with  the  formation  of  a 
of  nickel  and  magnesium,  of  variable  composi-  singular  compound  called  "nickel  carbon  mon- 
lion,  which  occurs  in  vast  quantities  in  the  vicin-  oxid,»  having  the  formula  Ni{CO)..  This  sub- 
i&  of  Noumw,  New  Caledonia ;  similar  deposits  stance  is  a  volatile  liquid  which  freezes  at  13°  F. 
also  exist  m  Itouglas  County,  Oregon,  and  Jack-  below  zero,  and  boils  at  109°  F.  Its  vapor  ex- 
son  Loun^,  North  Carolina,  and  also  m  the  plodes  violently  when  heated  to  140°  F.,  and 
prpvmce  of  Malaga,  Spain.  The  New  Caledonia  deposits  pure  nickel  when  mixed  with  an  inert 
imnes  are  worked  by  a  French  company,  which  g^g  and  passed  through  a  heated  tube.  Advan- 
sbqis  the  nickel  to  Europe  both  as  matte  and  tage  is  taken  of  this  strange  compound  for  the 
'*  °r*'  .    „       ....       ,  preparation  of  metallic  nickel  for  chemicaJ  pur- 

fhysically,  nickel  is  a  hard,  ductile,  malleable  poses,  when  great  purity  is  essential, 
metal,  white  in  color,  but  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  .y  1  »  ^1  ,■  . 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Its  specific  gtav-  .,**."=*"  Glance,  a  name  applied  to  two 
ity  varies  from  8.36  to  9.36,  according  to  the  "'^^^^  ores,  one  marked  by  the  presence  of  ar- 
lAysical  treatment  to  which  the  metal  has  been  |^"'<=v??'J  the  other  by  that  of  antimony.  The 
subjected;  its  specific  heat  is  about  0.109,  and  S"'  (NiAs.S,)  is  grayish,  isomorphic  or  amor- 
its  specific  electrkal  resistance  is  about  one  Pbous ;  consists  of  35  5  parts  nickel  to  45.2  arsenic 
seventh  of  that  of  mercury.  It  melts  at  a  high  ^nd  igj  suIjAur ;  and  w  found  in  Lpos,,  Swedoi, 
temperature,—  probabiy  at  about  2,500°  F.  Next  ^™^'  ^™5r^"y.  a?a  Sichladmig,  ityria.  The 
to  iron  and  cobaU,  nickel  is  the  most  magnetic  5«™^,  (NiSb.S.)  is  a  chemical  analogue  of  the 
substance  known,  the  magnet  attracting  it  very  fi""^,''  P""<*  m  Montenarba,  Sardinia,  Wa  I  den- 
strongly,  though  less  strongly  than  either  of  the  ^'=""  '"  Carinthia,  etc.  It  occurs  in  dodec^e- 
other  two  metals  mentioned.  (For  full  data  dral  and  tetrahedral  crystals,  hut  more  frequently 
concerning  the  magnetic  qualities  of  nickel,  con-  ^  amorphous.  Its  color  vanef  from  bluish  to 
snlt   Ewing.    'Magnetic   Induction   in   Iron   and  *'^^'  *''^- 

Other  Metals.>)  Nickel  is  greatly  used  for  elec-  Nickel-Steel.  Fgllowing  the  hint  offered 
troplating,  both  for  protection  against  rusting,  by  iron  and  nickel  alloys  in  meteorites,  experi- 
and  on  account  of  the  lustrous  polish  that  can  ments  in  making  nickel-iron  and  nickel-steel 
easily  be  given  to  articles  coated  with  it.  It  is  began  80  years  ago  when  Faraday  and  Stodart 
also  largely  coming  into  favor  for  the  manufac-  alloyed  nickel  and  iron  (1822).  Further  experi- 
ture  of  cooking  utensils.  When  alloyed  with  ments,  to  mention  only  a  few  names,  were  made 
other  metals,  nickel  is  used  for  coinage,  and  by  Wolf  in  Scbweinfurt  (1830),  by  Bessemer 
for  other  purposes  past  enumeration.  With  iron  (1858),  and  by  John  Garugee  of  Connecticut 
it  forms  alloys  that  are  collectively  known  as  (1883).  The  first  systematic  and  practical  tests 
"nickel- steel,*  certain  of  these  being  of  the  high-  of  the  value  of  nickel-steel  were  made  by 
est  value  for  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate.  James  Riley  of  Glasgow  in  1888-9.  The  exper-o. 
The '  nickel 'iron  allays  arc  anomalous  in  many  iments  of  C.  E.  Guillaunie  of  the  International'. 
respects.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  Bureau  of  Standards  reported  in  1899  showed 
although  nickel  and  iron  are  two  of  the  most  that  in  addition  to  its  previously  known  char- 
highly  magnetic  elements  known,  it  is  possible  acteristics,  the  most  notable  of  which  were 
to  form  alloys  of  these  two  metals  alone,  which  resistance  to  corrosion  much  greater  than  that 
a»e  practically  non-magnetic.  Iron-nickel  altoys  of  carbon  steel  and  the  remarkable  combinaticm 
are  also  anomalous  with  respect  to  their  co-  of  high  resistance  to  stresses  with  |[reat  mal- 
oSkients  of  expansion,  and  one  of  them  in  par-  leability  and  ease  of  working,  nickel-steel, 
ticulBr  (known  as  'invar")  has  a  coefficient  of  if  containing  more  than  36  per  cent  of  nickel, 
expansion  which  is  almost  inappreciable,  al-  has  the  lowest  coefficient  of  expansion  known, 
though  iron  and  nickel,  separately,  have  coeffi-  thus  proving  an  invaluable  material  for  instru- 
dents  of  considerable  magnitude.  Chemically,  ments  of  precision.  Much  more  widespread,  of 
nickel  is  a  dyad.  It  has  the  chemical  symbol  course,  is  the  use  of  nickel-steel  for  armor 
Ni,  and  an  atomic  weight  of  58.7  if  0  ^  16,  or  plate  largely  adopted  because  of  its  unequaled 
of  58.3  if  H  ^  I.  Its  most  important  oxids  are  hardness  and  toughness  and  because  its  loss 
the  monoxid,  NiO,  afid  the  sesquioxid,  NiiOt.  of  strength  from  punching  is  only  ij  to  30  per 
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cent  of  the  original  strength,  whereas  carbon 
rteel  loses  about  33  per  cent  when  punched. 
A  second  and  more  impoitant  use,  thimigh  ap- 
parently limited  by  the  expense  of  nickel-steel, 
is  for  Tails;  a  test  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailtoad  on  the  Horseshoe  Cutve  resulted  so  fa- 
vorably in  1902  that  about  10,000  tons  of  nickel- 
steel  rails  (3.5  per  cent  nidLcl)  were  ordered 
by  the  company  at  a  cost  nearly  double  that  of 
the  carbon  steel  rails.  Extensive  use  of  nickel- 
steel  seems  impossible  because  of  the  limited 
annual  production  of  nickel,  the  world's  total 
for  igo2  being  only  8,600  metric  tons.  How- 
ever, for  ordinary  uses  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  nickel  is  required-  The  alloys  with 
larger  proportions  of  nickel  (above  36  per  cent) 
not  only  have  a  surprisingly  low  coefficient  of 
expansion,  but  differ  from  the  alloys  with  less 
nickel  in  respect  to  ma^etism ;  alloys  with  less 
than  2^  per  cent  of  nickel  can  be  made  non- 
magnetic or  magnetic  to  any  de.ired  degree; 
between  25  and  35  per  cent  the  alloys  have  mag- 
netism varying  with  temperature ;  and  above 
35  Of  36  per  cent  the  magnetism  stays  at  its 
maximum  for  ordinary  temperatures. 

Nicker,  in  Teutonic  raytholoEy,  water- 
^rics  which  dwelt  in  rivers  and  lakes  as  well 
as  in  the  sea.  Mention  is  made  of  them  in 
the  poem  of  'Beowulf.'  The  word  Seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  used  a?  an  indefinite  name 
for  any  water-monster.  Traces  of  it  may  be 
found  in  'Old  Nick,'  nix,  and  nixy  (borrowed 
from  German  Niie). 

Nicobar  (nik-o-bar')  Islands,  a  group  of 
19  islands  in  the  Bay  of  ^engai,  between  la^.  6° 
4S'  and  9°  15'  N.  and  km.  93*  aad  94°  E. 
with  the  Andamans  (q.v.)  to  the  north,  fortDT 
ing  a  province  of  British  India.  'The  Nicobars 
consist  of  two  groups — a  southern  group,  com- 
posed of  the  islands  Great  and  Little  Nicobar 
and  several  smaller  islets,  and  a  northern  group; 
separated  from  the  southern  by  Sombrero  Chan- 
nel, about  36  miles  broad.  The  largest  island  ia 
Great  Nicobar,  30  miles  long  by  12  miles  broad, 
and  the  next  Kamorta,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  northern  group.  They  yield  cocoannts, 
plantains,  teak,  sassafras,  and  pineapples.  The 
thick  forests  and  heavy  dews  render  the  climate 
unhealthy  for  foreigners.  The  cocoanut  paim 
yields  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  and  13 
almost  the  only  tree  cared  ttjf  by  them.  The 
people  belong  to  two  races,  ■  an  inland  tribe, 
little  civilised,  who  show  Mongolian  affinities 
and  are  regarded  as  indigenous,  and  the  coast 
people,  about  6.000  in  number,  who  are  of  mixed 
Malay  blood,  but  idle  and  iizy.  They  collect 
and  export  trepang  and  edible  birds'-neSts.  The 
archipelago  was  occupied  by  Denmark,  1756- 
1856,  In  i86g  it  was  annexed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  put  a  stop  to  the  piracy  of  the  people. 
A  penal  colony  for  India  exists  at  Nancovory 
on  the  island  Kamorta. 

Micobar  Pigeon.    See  Pigeons. 

Micodemus,  nTk-5-da'm5s,  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  that  is,  a  meinbcr  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  came  to  see 
Jesus  secretly  by  night,  and  eventually  after  the 
Resurrection  is  traditionally  said  to  have  become 
one  of  his  disciples.  He  protested  against  the 
injustice  with  which  Christ  was  treated  by  the 
council  (John  vii.  50)  and  after  the  crucifixion 
joined  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  iit  giving  Siting 


sepulture  to  the  body  of  Christ  Some  com- 
mentators have  fancifully  identified  Nicodemus 
with  the  rich  young  man  (Mark  x.  17-24), 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  solid  ground  for  the 
conjecture. 

Ntcol,  nik'ol,  EraU&e,  Scottish  attiat:  b. 
Leith,  near  Edinburgh,  3  July  1835.  He  waa 
educated  in  art  at  the  Trustees'  Academy,  Edin- 
burgh, imder  Sir  William  Allan.  He  resided 
some  time  in  Dublin,  where  be  painted  portraitri 
and  subjects  of  humorous  genre.  Here  he  gath- 
ered materia]  for  his  numerous  clever  pictures  ol 
Irish  peasant  life,  among  which,  may  be  men- 
tioned ^Donnybrodc  Fair'  (1^9) ;  'Paddy'a 
Mark'  (Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington);  'Pa^ 
ing  the  Rent'  (Vanderbilt  Collection,  N.  Y.). 

Nicol  Priam,  a  piece  of  apparatus  invented 
in  1828,  by  William  Nicol,  for  the  production  o* 
a  beam  of  plane-polarized  light.    Its  operation  ia 


based  upon  the  fact  that  when  d  beam  of  ordl* 
nary  light  enters  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  (crys- 
tallized calcite)  from  certain  directions,  it  is 
decomposed  into  two  beams,  each  of  which  is 
plane-polarized.  One  of  these  beams  is  called  . 
the  'ordinary  ray,'  and  the  other  the  "extraordi- 
nary ray" ;  and  a^  the  mineral  exerts  a  different 
refractive  power  upon  the  two,  they  are  divcT' 
gent  within  the  crystal.  Nicol  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  a  -  surfaoe.  :«f  diictmliimity 
vithiil  the  crystal,  dijpased  at  such  an  obliquity 
that  one  of  these  rayi  would  be  totally  reflectei^ 
while  the  other  would  be  tratismitted.  and  al- 
lowed to  emerge  from  the  crystal  in  a  dtrectl<K) 
parallel  no-  that  in  which  the  incldeut  beam  en- 
tered it.  His  .prism  is  madeby  cutting  a  rhomb 
of  Iceland  spar  as  tndicWed  by  the  plane,  ABCD, 
in  Fig.  I,  which  paixa  through  the  obtuae 
asgles  of  the  crystaL  The  surfaces  being  thea 
pushed,' Ifie  Dsrts  are  cemented  together  acpia 
with  Canada  balsam,  sa  shown. itiFig.  3.    Th' 


Fio.  3. 

enda  are  ground  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about 

68°  with  the  length  of  the  rhomb,  and  a  ray 
of  ordinary  light,  upon-  entering  tlie  crystal  aa 
indicated  at  AB,  In  Fig,  2..  is  separated  into  two 
rays.  Both  are  refracted,  but  the  ■ordinary 
ray,"  BD,  is  refracted  more  than  the  'extraordi- 
nary" one,  BC;  and  BD  strflees  the  plane  of 
section' of  the  crystal  at  such  an  obliquity  that 
it  is  totally  reflected  to  E,  while  BC,  striking  it 
at  a  1es%  obliquity,  passes  through  and  emerges 
from  the  crystal  at  F.    'The  sides  of  the  rhoato 
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arc  usually  blackened,  so  that  the  ordinary  ray  Nicolas,  the  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who  was  ooa 

is  absorbo]   at  £,  and  destroyed.     The  Nicol  oi  the  seven  deacuu. 

prism  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  it  givM  a  beam  NIcoUrdot.     LonU,     loo-fi     n6-k5-iar-d3, 

of  light  that  IS  completely  polarized   and  entirely  French  author:  b.  Dijon,  France,  98  Nov.  1833: 

Without  color,  when  the  incident  light  is  white.  j    Paris,  France,  ai    Nov.  1888.     His  literal^ 

NkoU,  n!k'6-l?,  L«wia,  American  soldier:  work  is  favorably  known  and  anumff  bis  Bior« 

b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  1717-  d.  Alexandria,  Va.,  9  notable  publicaDona    are:      < Journal    of   Louis 

Aug.   1807.     He  entered  the  English  army  in  XVI.*  (i8?3) ;  'The  Impeccable  Theophile  Gaa- 

1840,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  but  reaifned  and  t«r'    (1883);    'La    Fontaine  and   the   Human 

emigrated  to  America,  where  he  settled  in  Phil-  Comedy'  (1885) ;  etc. 

adelphia.    During  the  American  Revolution  his  Nicolas,    nTk'6-las,    Sir    Hlcholu    Harria, 

Buhtary  expenence  was  of  great  asaistance  to  English   antiquarian':   b.   Dartmouth   10   March 

the  Coloniea,  and  m  1783  he  became  brigadier-  irop;  j.  near  Boulogne  3  Aug.  1848.    He  was  of 

gtmcraL     It  was  he  who  wrote  to  Washington  French  Protestant  descent;  served  eight  years 

what    18    known    as    the    'Nicola    Letter,*    in  in  the  navy  (1808-16)  ;  studied  law;  and  became 

which  It  IS  Bunested  that  the  latter  rfiould  bo  the  leading  genealogist  of  his  day.    Hood,  for 

roade  king.    He  wrote  <A  TreaUse  of  Mihtary  instance,  says  that  Miss  Kilmansegg's  ancestry 

Exercise    (1776).  *Were  enough,   in  truth,  to  puzile  Old  Nick, 

Nicolai,  ncTtd-Il,  Chriatoph  Friedrich,  Ger-  not  to  mention  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.*    Among  his 

man  publisher  and  author:  b.  BerUn  18  March  many  works  are:     'Notitia  Historica*   (1824); 

"733;   d.   there  8  Jaa    J8ll.     From   his   father  'History   of   Agincourt'     (1827);    'Proceedings 

he  inherited  in  1753  the  business  of  the  Nicolai  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England, 

publisnin^  company,  which  be  made  one  of  the  1386-1542'    (1834-7) ;    'Despatches  and  Letters 

foremost  m  Berlin.    In  his  youth  "b*  was  a  friend  of    Lord    Nelson'     {1844-ti),    and    'History   of 

of  Lessing  Xnd   ai  Moses  Mendelssohn,   with  Royal  Navy'  (down  to  Henry  V.,  1847). 

whom  he  founded  the  'Bibliothek  der  schoncn  Nicolaua  (nik-6-!a'us)  of  Duoucus,  Greek 

WissenschaftcnJ    (1757).  a  cntical   review,  and  historiaa     He  lived   in  the  time  of  Hwod  the 

another  literary  journal,  die  'Briefe  <te  neueste  Great  and  was  intimate  with  that  monarch.     He 

Litteratur  betreffcnd     (1761).    But  bttle  by  little  tutored  the  children  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

he  broke  with  the  leaders  of  German   thought  Qf  his   writings,  a   'Universal  Hislory>   in   144 

arid  began  to  attack  both  the  criucal  school  and  books,  and  his  biography  of  Augustus  fragments 

the  romantic  movement     Goethe  and  Schiller  ^f  great  value,  remain.    Consult  Muller  'Frag- 

Mhed  in 'Xenicn'  to  his  parodies  of 'Werther*  ment,    Historicum    Grxecorum,'    Vol.    III.,   pp. 

U7?S).  etc.    Nicolai  wrote  a  novel  with  a  ra-  343-^64. 

tionalistic  purpose,  'SebaldusNothanker'  (1773),  »»■     1           vi /-•-«•_      i^                > 

and  merits  praise  for  his  excellent  'Description  Nicol«rv.ni!f  (J-ia,  John .  GtOTwe,  Anierican 

oi  a  Trip   through   Germany  and   Switzerland'  fj^^l'^.-  ^-  Essingen,   Bavarw,  aeT^eb.  1832;  d. 

(I78g),  and  for  the  historical  value  of  his 'Anec-  Washington,   D.    C.     ^   Sept     1901.     He   came 

dotes  of  Frederick  IL'   (1788^).    Consult  the  ^'^  5'-  ^^f''  ^  "l"  ^?"''  ^'"1^  ""  '?^  ""** 

autobiography,  edited  by  Uwe   (iSofi)   and  the  «=«',?'»  mBbnois  where  he  was  eduated  m  the 

'Life'  ty  Gockiagk  (1820).  £""«=„ s<^'«*9l«V.H«:  f^tYed  *"  o^"   »*,  tl>e 

...     .  .      «I7^  \-                                     ,.  "'*  Fr<«  m  Pittsfield,  111,  when  16  and  later 

Nicotai,     Otto^     German     coinposer:     b,  became  its  proprietor  and  publisher,  soon  mak- 

Itonigsberg,  Prussia,  9  June  iBio;  d.  BeHm  11  ;„„  himself  a  political  power  in  the  State.     In 

May  r84g^    He  r«eived  his  inusical  education  ,556  i.^  entered  the  office  of  the  secreUry  of 

from  B.  Klem  of  Berlm,  and  his  first  work  pro-  ^^^^   ^t   Springfield,   111.,    where    he   became   a. 

duced  in  public  was  a   'Te  Detmi'  Performed  devoted  adherent  o7  Lincoln.    When  the  latter 

at  the  Smgakadeniic  m  1833- .  In  J833  "le  Cheva-  ^^s  elected  to  the  presidency  Nicolay  was  ap- 

Her   BunsM  obtamed   for   hmi  the  post   of   or-  pointed  his  private  secreUry,  and  as  the  duties 

Bunist  at  the  chapel  Of  the  Prussian  embaswm  of  the  office  increased  John  Hay   (q.v.)    was 

Rome,  where  he  made  careful  study  of  Italian  selected  as  assistant  secretary.    Together  they 

chwch-muBic.     He   was    fcyiellmeister   of    the  formed  the  plan  of  writing  a  biography  of  Prcsi- 

Coutt  opera  at  Vieima  1837-g  and  i&^  and  dent  Lincoln  and  gained  his  approval  of  their 

Mbsequoitly  of  the  Berha  opet^     He  founded  project.    In  1865  NicoUy  was  appointed  by  the 

the   philharmonic   concerts  at   Vieiuia   for  the  President  to  be  United  States  consul  at  Paris, 

pun»se   of  securine   worlhy   renderings   of  the  where  he  remained  until   l86g,   and  in   1872-87 

Beethoven  symplwDl^    His  best-knowil  work  is  he  was  marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court    In  1874 

his    'Die  .lustigen    We'ber   vOn    Wmdsor>     (li-  he  btgan  in  collaboration  with  John  Hay  'Abra- 

brettobyS.M05«ithal).first  preseiitwiat  Beriin  ham     Lincoln,    a    Jtistory,'     published    serially 

9  March  i6(5,whfch  won  and  mamtamed  great  (1886-50),  and  in  book  form,  supplemented  by 

success  by  its  humorous  cbaractenzation,  mven-  Lincoln's  'Complete  Works'  in  12  vols.  (1804). 

Uon,  and  technical  skill.    Consult  Mendel,  'Life'  He  also  wrote  'The  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War' 

(1866),  which  contains  a  Ust  of  all  Nicolais  (1881). 

works,  printed  and  bi  MS.  „.  '  ,      __       .     ,  ,       t^^            t  -■ 
...     t  -  F      .  •  .  (..r     fi      »T  Nicole,  Fnncois  Leon  Etienne,  fran-awa 
Nicolnef,  n«-k«-ir(f.    See  NlKOtAier.  15,5^  a-te-en   n«-k6l,   Haitian  poet;   b.  near 
Hicolaitans,    nTk-fi-UT-t^nz,    a    sect    men- '  Grange  Riviere   1^31 ;   d.    Cape  Francab   177^ 
tioned  in  Rev.  il   6,  15,  as  givcu  over  to  tdola-  Educated  in  a  Jesuit  College,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
trous  practices  and  impurity  of  life.    They  thus  17S0,  where  Voltaire  introduced  him  to  the  En- 
contravened  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jeru-  cyclopedista  and  Louis  XV.  granted  him  a  pen- 
salem,  Acts  xv.  20-29,  and  were  accordingly  ac-  sion  in  recognition  of  his  talents.    In  1769  he 
counted  heretics.    There  seems  to  be  no  ground  returned  to  Haiti,  where  he  was  m  the  governor's 
for  supposing  that  this  sect  was  foubded  by  employ.    He  published:   'The  Romance  of  the 
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Slave'  (1766};  'Tropical  Flowers*  (1770) ;  and  Nicolls,  Sn  Bichud,  Eng^lish  colonial  gov- 

<Ncw  Poors'   (177a).  emor:  b.  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  England,  1624; 

Hicide,  Pierre,  pe-ar.  French  moralist:  b.  !»    at  sta  28  May  i6?2.  During  the  civil  war 

Chanres  19  Oct  1&5;  d.  Paris  16  Nov.  1695.  '"    England    he   joined   the   king's   army,  was 

Graduated  from  the  University  of  Paris  in  1644,  P'^"*^  '"  f^^^^  0/  »  trwp  of  hone,  and  when 

be  was  a  member  of  tfae  Pon  Royal  coaunimity,  ^^  royalists  were  defeated  fled  to  Holland,  y^tn 

heM  a  professorship  in  it,  wrote  many  of  its  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Dnke  of  York, 

school-books  was   one  of   its  controversialists  serving  with  him  m  the  Continental  wars.  On  the 

with  the  Jesuits,  and  shared  in  its  vicissitudes.  a.cceseion  of  Uia/Ies  11.  he  was  appointwl  gen- 

The  Abbe'^Gonjet,  who  wrote  his  'Life'  f  173a),  ^^V"  "f '^-f  bed-chamber  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

says  that  he  aided  in  the  preparation  of  some  I".  ^^  ^^^  king  made  him  the  chief  of  a  com- 

of  Pascal's  'Lettres  Ecrites  par  Louis  dc  Mon-  "J"""^   appo'^ted  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 

(alte>   f'ProYincia!  Letters';  1656),  and  trans-  New  England  cdonies  and  to  take  New  Nethcr- 

hted  the  series  into  Utin    (1658).     His  best  lan^  from  the  DutcK    He  sailed  from  England 

work  is  in  his  'Edsais  de  Morale  et  lastiue-  m  the  same  year,  and  after  stoppmg  at  Boston  for 

tions  Thfelogiquei'    (as  vols.  167I  et  seq.),  one  »  short  time  readied   New   Amsterdam   on  the 

of  which  <0n  the  Means  of  Preserving  Peace,'  ^S.th  of  Au^st.    The  Dutch  surrendered  to  hmi 

was  praised   rather  extravaganUy  by  Voltaire,  without  resistance^e  took  formal  possesion  of 

„, ,T,             -      ^     ^.  the  city  on   8    Smtember,   the    Dutch   otBctals 

Nicol*,    m    Moliire's    'Bourgeois    Genbl-  ^jj^rtlv  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 

homrne,'  a  servant  of  the  Monsieur  Jf"-<Uin,  who  ,j,j   feigiish  king.     Nicolls  changed  the  name 

understands  and  exposes  her  master's  follies  m  of  the  province  and  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam 

an  amusmg  way.  to  New  York;  and  also  gave  Albany  its  present 

fficolitU.     ne-k5-le'nS,     Emcato,     French  name.    In  I665  he  prodalmed  the 'Duke's  Laws* 

singer,  whose  real  name  was  Ernest  Nicolas:  which  had  been  prepared  under  his  direction; 

b.  Saint-Malo  1S34;  d.  Fau  January  iSgS.    His  this  was  the  fh-st  code  of  laws  in  New  York,  and 

Slendid  tenor  was  trained  at  the  Conservatoire,  combined  features  of  the  English  law  with  th« 
e  made  his  debut  in  Paris  in  i8s7,  soon  after-  Roman-DWch  law  formerly  prevailing  in  the 
ward  devoted  himself  to  Italian  opera,  and  Ital-  province.  In  the  sbme  year  he  gave  an  Bngligti 
iaoized  his  name,  returned  to  Paris  and  then  form  of  city  govertiment  to  New  York  ciw. 
loured  Europe.  His  last  vears  were  spent  off  the  His  administration  was  efficient,  and  especially 
stage,  because  of  ill-bealth.  He  married  Ade-  moderate  ami  considerate  toward  the  Dnteh,  and 
Una  Fatti  in  i^.  be  was  respected  and  tnisted  by  English  and 
NUoll,  nlk'61,  WilliMB  RobertK.11,  Scottish  °"'=^.^''=f ,  '"  J^  ""  ^"^'f^'M.  «**«*' 
cleigyraBti  and  editor:  b.  Lumsden,  Aberdeen-  some  diffieultiei  with  the  French  and  Indians ;  |n 
shire,  10  Oet.  iSsi.  He  was  educated  at  the  f*?  rwigned  but  did  Mot  leave  the  colony  UU 
UntvMsity  of  Aberdeen,  and  waa  Free  Church  the  arnval  of  hu  succewon  Lovelace.  He  re- 
minister  of  Dnflftown  C1874-7)  and  Kelso  "nied  to  Englairt  m  1668,  md  taking  part  in 
<I877-Bs).  He  became  editor  of  several  periodi-  the  war  between  Englaad  and  Holland,  was  killed 
cils,  indndinf  the  'Brttish  Weekly,*  the  English  '«  the  naval  batUe  agawst  De  Riyrter  m  ifi^. 
'Bookman,'  the  'EMpositor'  and  (icwo)  the  NlconuKhuit  nl-k6m'a-kjis,  sumamed  Qti- 
'British  MonUily.'  Among  his  publications  are :  basbnus,  Pythagorean  philosopher:  b,  GeraBa, 
'Cidlfl  to  Christ' ([881)  ;  'John  Bunyan' (1SS4)  ;  Palestine,  about  m  o«ntury  a.d.  He  was  oite  of 
'Ten-Minute  Sermtms'  (1895)  ;  'The  Key  of  the  earliest  writers  on  mathematics  and  music 
the  Grsve' ;  'Sunday  Afternoon  Verses'  (iW) ;  and  his  nane  became  a  synonpn  for  mathemat- 
^Letters  00  life'  6901).  He  also  edited  'The  ical  accuracy.  *Yoii  number  like  Nicoraachus  of 
Expositor's  Greek  Testament'  (i897-lJ»oo)  and  Gerasa*  being  a  Philopatris  proverb.  He  wrote 
tbc  complete  works  of  Chark)tte  Bronte  (igoa),  a  life  of  Pythagoras  and  several  musical  and 
NicollM,  ne-k6-l»,  Jem  NiMlat,  French  mathematicaJ  works  now  lost.  Enough,  however, 
explorer!  b.  Cluses,  Savoy,  24  July  17B6;  4  remams  of  his  work  to  have  greatly  influenced 
WashuwMn,  D.  C,  11  SepL  1843.  He  caiM  the  learning  in  the  isth  and  16th  centunes. 
to  the  United  States  in  1833  to  make  a  scitotifio  Nkoncdla;  i«%-o-m£'4H,  Asfi  Minor,  an 
ioTesiigation  of  the  aonthom  and  western  Statei,  aOcieM  dty  of  Bithynia,  its  cite  ooeupied  by  the 
and  «aa  later  ei«Bged  by  the  United  States  modem  Innid  or  Iimihntid  (iwp-  SOfioo},  at 
government  to  make  an  axploratioa  of  the  far  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Iznid — the 
West.  HapoUiahBd: 'Lettrenrles  Aasuraacea  ancient  Astacenus,— an  arm  of  the  Propontis 
qui  ont  pour  Base  lea  FrababUe^s  de  la  Dur^  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  waa  named  after  its 
de  la  Vie  humaine'  (1S18);  'Mimoire  sur  le  founder  Nicomedes  I.  (378-250  b.c.)  and  was  a 
Miswe  d'nn  Arc  de  Parallele  mOyen  entrc  le  residence  of  the  Bithyiuan  kings,  a  city  of  great 
P61e  et  r&iuator'  (i&a6)  ;  etc.  splendor,  and  in  later  times  a  favorite  place  of 
Micolh,  nIk'Afz,  liaHilu,  English  colonial  «»ort  with  tfie  enlperors  Diocletian  and  Con- 
jurist  :  b.  Plymouth,  England,  about  1630 ;  d.  Long  sUntme  the  Great  Aman,  the  historian,  was  a 
Island,  N.  Y.,  aa  Dec.  1687.  He  was  appointed  '?"*'«,  and  Hanmbal  committed  suicide  here. 
secretary  of  the  commission  and  captain  under  There  are  numerous  interesting  remains  of  the 
O^.  Kichard  Nicolls,  who  was  sent  to  capture  city. 

Kew  Netherlands  in  1664.    He  became  the  first  NiooeoUs,  nT-k5p'6-lIs,  signifying  *City  of 

secretary  of  the  province  and  a  member  of  the  Viotwy,*  tile  name  of  many  ancient  cities,  (i) 

governor's  cotmcil  and  later  was  presiding  judge  NtcomLia  in  Epirus  on  the  northern  side  of  the 

of  the  court  of  assizes.    In  1672  he  was  elected  Ambracian  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Arts),  was  built  by 

diird  mayor  of  New  York,  and  in  1683  was  ap-  Augustus  in  comniemoration  of  his  naval  victory 

pointed   a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  over  Antony  at  Actium,  the  opposite  promon- 

ddonjr.  tory,  which  made  him  master  of  ine  ftonian  Em- 
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pire.    Augustus  built  at  the  same  time  a  temple  of  modem  historical  method:  b.  Copt 

on  the  neighboring  hill  in  honor  of  ApoMo,  and  Aug.   1776;  d.   Bonn  2  Jan.   1831.     Hi_   __.. 

instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  of  Karsten  Niebuhr  (q.v.)  ;  was  educated  by 
year.  It  was  probably  the  place  where  Saint  his  father  in  his  early  youUi ;  studied  at  Kid 
Paul  passed  the  last  winter  of  his  life,  Titus  (1794--6),  at  London  and  at  Edtnbni^ 
iii.  12.  Ruins  of  this  city  are  still  to  be  (1798-9)  :  and  in  1880  entered  the  employ  of 
seen  near  Prevesa.  ^2)  Now  Nicopoli,  a  city  on  the  Danish  government.  He  became  director 
the  Danube,  in  Mcesia  Inferior,  built  by  Trajan  of  the  government's  bank  in  1804,  and  showed  ia 
in  memory  of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians.  There  this  post  and  in  the  Prussian  service,  which  be 
is  still  an  important  town  here,  in  the  princi-  entered  in  1806  much  business  ability,  due,  so 
pality  of  Bulgaria,  capital  of  a  district  of  same  he  thought,  to  his  life  in  England  and  Scotland, 
name,  54  miles  west  of  Rustchuk  and  234  miles  A  quarrel  with  Hardeoberg  made  Niebuhr's  re- 
northwest  of  Constantinople.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tirement  necessary  in  1810,  soon  after  he  had 
Greek  archbishop  and  a  Roman  Cathclic  bishop,  been  engaged  in  financing  a  Prussian  loan  in 
Bajazet  I.,  the  Turkish  emperor,  gained  a  victory  Holland ;  he  taught  Roman  history  at  Berlin  for 
here  over  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1396;  three  years  with  such  success  that  he  was  led 
the  place  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1810,  182?,  to  publish  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  'Roman 
and  1877.  Pop.  20,000.  (3)  A  city  in  Lower  History'  {1811-12).  But  in  1813  he  re-entered 
^ypt,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Alexandria,  built  by  the  Prussian  government  employ,  took  a  ptom- 
Augustus  to  commemorate  his  final  victory  over  inent  part  in  rousing  national  opposition  to  Napo- 
Antony.  leon;  but  his  temper  was  overbearing  and  he 
Nicot,  Jean,  zhin  ne-k6,  Sieub  de  Vui*-  foo"  b'oke  with  his  superior.  Stein.  In  1816 
MAIN,  Trench  diplomat :  b.  Nimes  1530 ;  d.  ParU  ^e  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  Vaticari,  brought 
5  May  1600.  He  studied  in  Paris  was  a  courtier  about  the  understanding  between  Prussia  and  the 
of  Henry  II.,  and  acted  as  envoy  of  Francis  II.  PoP^.  signalized  by  the  Bull  <De  Salute  Anima- 
to  Lisbon  {1560),  whence  he  introduced  tobacco  run^'  i"  .1821.  and  had  his  first  opportunity  of 
into  France.  To  this  circumstance  the  scientific  testing  his  cntical  theories  as  to  early  Roman 
name  for  tobacco,  Mcofiona,  is  due.  Nicot  wrote  history  by  topographical  and  other  deUil.  In 
s  French  dictionary,  'Tresor  de  la  Langue  Fran-  '833  he  retired  from  the  diplomatic  service  and 
caise'  (1606).  settled  in  Bonn,  where  he  lectured  on  ancient  and 
„.  ^  '  -  1  -'  ur  a'  ._..  -.1  «i..«.o  modem  history.  Niebuhr's  great  work  was  his 
Nicotuna,  ni-ko-shl-a  na,  a  genus  of  plants  j„,,„„;  .„  „,;,;„;^„  „i  .„i ,  i>„„„„  i.„_„.i  ..^ 

p.n.  «ith  polx»ous  el.n«nts,  th,  .peci.l  anJ  " Z„  „WX?Ji.-T^L^r i«k^ ,„ t^?™ 

nicoih,,  10  »hkh  tobaco  oTO  it.  p.culi.r  n.,-  ^"     S?™ ..?  tSmL  I    ,s;f>   ^SSt.Z 

_^.         o      ly sion.   Hare   and    1  tiirlwali,   1051),   carrying  the 

cotic  prx:perties.    Sec  Tobacco  .    .  stor^  of  Rome  down  to  the  Punic  Wira"  was 

Nicotin,    or    Nicotme,    the    characteristic  completed    in   an    English    form    by    Leonhard 

alkaloid  element  of  tobacco.    For  its  propefties  Schmitu  in  'Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome 

and  effects  see  Tobacco.  from  the  First  Punic  War  to  the  Death  of  Con- 

NlcofS,  nS-ka'ya,  a  gulf  on  the  west  coast  stantine'  (1844).    These  two  parts  form  a  great 

of  Costa   Rica,  extending  iniand  north  by  west  collection  of  facts  and  material,  and  a  wonderful 

about   60   miles    and    from    20   to    30   miles    in  exemplification  of  method,  but  the  more  popular 

width.    Along  the  shore  are  high  mountains,  and  and  brilliant  style  of  Niebuhr's  pupil,  Theodor 

many  picturesque  inlets.    Cape  Blanco  is  at  the  Mommsen  (q.v.),  has  made  Niebuhr's  worktoa 

entrance,    Funta  Arenas,  on  the  east  shore,  is  a  certain  degree  amiquatcd.    He  collaborated  with 

port  of  entry.  Platner  and  Bimsen  in  their  'Description  of  the 

Nictheror,    n6-ta-r6'e,   Brazil,   a   town   of  City  of  Rome' ;  f'"-"*»'1  with  Bockh  wid  Brandis 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  prior  to  1894  the  capital  of  the  the  'Rheinisehes  Museum,'  a  classical  review; 

state,  on  Praia  Grande  Bay  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  edited  (he  'Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiic  Byian- 

de  Janeiro,  opposite  the  city  of  that  name.     It  tinx'  ;  and  wrote  many  minor  philological  and 

is    noted    for    its    elegant    suburban    residences,  historical  studies,  besides  editing  new  fragments 

Pop.  about  30,000..  of  Gaius,  Cicero,  and  Merobaudes.    His  'Stories 

Nicum,  nlk'fim,  John,  American  Lutheran  "*'*'«  G^^^'^  Heroes'   ('Griechisrfie  Heroenge- 

clergyraan:    b.  Winneriden.  Wiirtemberg,  Ger-  »chichte,'^  1842),  origmally  wntten  for  hia  son, 

many.  6  Jan.  1851.    He  was  educated  at  Muhlen-  Marcus,  js  a  famous  juvenil^     Niebuhr  was  a 

berg  College.  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  the  Theological  i^"  of  broad  scholarship  and  catholic  taate,  as 

Seminary,   Philadelphia,  and,  entering  the  min-  ""^y  os  seen  by  his  personal  reminiscences  and 

istry.  held  Lutheran  pastorates  at  Philadelphia  corespondence  in  Henilfr's    'Lebensnachrichten 

and  Syracuse,  and  since  1887  has  had  charge  uberN.ebuhr'  (1838-9).    Consult  also  the  biog- 

of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church  in  Rochester,  N.  "P^«    by    Classen    (1876)    and    Eyssenhardt 

Y.     Since    1894   he   has   also   been   professor   of  (i*™). 

mental  and  moral  science  in  Wagner  Memorial  Niebuhr,  Karsten,  German  traveler,  father 

Lutheran   ColleRc   at   Rochester.      He   has  pub-  ^^  p.  G.  Niebuhr  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Ludingworth,  Han- 
hshed:     aeichnisse-reden  J«u'    (i8&t);  _<Con-  ^arch    1J33;   d.   Meldorf^  Pmsiia,   26 

n^l^  l«,"*?^  ^^^  Lutheran  Church  m  the  ^pril   1815.  In   i:«b  he  entered  the  Danish  ser- 

United  Stales'   (tSgi)  ;  etc.  ^^    3^    lieutenant    of    engineers,    and    in    1761 

Niebclungen  Leid.     See  NraELUNCTN  Lim.  joined  the  expedition  sent  by  Frederick  V.  of 

Niebuhr,   ne'boor,   Barthold  Georg,   Ger-  Denmark  to  explore  Arabia.    All  his  compan- 

man  historian  and  classical  scholar,  the  founder  ions  in  this  expedition   having  died  widiin  a 

zed  =>  Google 
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year  after  their  departure,  he  went  on  alone,  Nfello  Work,  in  art,  a  method  of  orna- 
and  in  1766  returned  to  Copenhagen.  The  works  mentation  much  practised  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  he  gave  the  world  the  result  of  his  and  to  which  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  en- 
expedition  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy,  graving.  The  lines  of  a  design  are  cut  in  a  piece 
They  include:  'Beschreibung  von  Arabien'  of  gold  or  silver ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  black 
(1772)  ;  'Reisebeschreibung  von  Arabicn  und  composition  consisting  of  copper,  silver,  lead, 
anderen  umliegenden  Landem'  {1774S).  Con-  and  sulpimr,  and  'a  little  borax  is  sprinkled 
suit  his  son's  'Karsten  Niebahrs  Leben>   (l8J7).  over   it   by   subjecting   it   to   heat   over   a   fir^ 

Niecks,  neks,  Frederick.  Anglo-German  the  composition  becomes  liquid  and  runs  into  the 
composer  and  crinc:  b.  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  3  '""^  f  ^'  d^ign;  the  whole  is  then  allowed 
Feb.  I84S.  He  was  educated  at  Lcipsic  Univer-  M_f°?l.  wh«.  the  surface  of  the  meUl  is  scraped 
sity  and  was  a  violinist  and  music  teacher  in  his  and  butmshed  leavmg  the  drawing  in  black 
native  city  till  1865  when  he  settled  in  Scot-  UP™  the  metal.  The  art  is  still  practised  as  a 
land,  where  he  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  ™xle  of  ornamenUng  ware,  but  its  prinapal 
teaching  music,  and  since  187s  he  has  written  "*«  '.^  for  door-plates,  plates  for  shop  fronts, 
much  for  musical  journals.  Since  1891  he  has  ^^■.  ">  "°ich  the  brass  or  jmc  plates  are  en- 
been  Reid  professor  of  music  at  the  University  e^^""^  ^"d  the  depressions  filled  withwax.  The 
of  Edinburgh.  He  has  published:  <A  Concise  »«""  is  also  applied  to  impressions  m  a  viscid 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms'  (1884)  ;  'Chopin  ""^"""'i!]  T  ^^^'^  .T"  """''-P'^"  et^ravmgs 
as  a  Man  and  Musician'  (1888).  ^f  by  the  early  fa  hers  of  copperplate  prmt- 

.,.   .                     ., ,_       .  ,      -      ,      c    ■-.  ">B  for  testing  the  state  of  their  work.    See  Es- 

Niedermeyer,    ne'der-mi-6r,    Louis,    Swiss  _=„„-         " 

composer:  b.  Nyon  27  April  1802;  d.  Paris  14  <^"N0-                   _ 

March  1861.  He  studied  lyider  Moscheles  in  .  Nicnwnn,  n§  man,  Albert.  German  opera- 
Vienna,  and  in  Italy  with  Fioravanti  and  Zingar-  tic  tenor:  b.  Erxleben,  near  Magdeburg,  15  Jan. 
elli;  settled  in  Paris;  and.  having  met  with  no  i«3i-  At  first  a  workw  in  a  machine  factory, 
real  success  in  operatic  music,  such  as  'Marie  he  became  an  actor  in  1849;  was  trained  m  sing- 
otuart'  (1844)  and  'U  Fronde'  (1853),  de-  WB  by  Schneider,  hofkapeUmeister  at  DesMU, 
voted  himself  to  religious  music,  not  only  com-  |nd  by  Muach.  a  banrone;  appeared  at  Berlin, 
posing  but  teaching  and  editing  a  journal  called  Stuttgart  and  Konigsberg;  and  after  further 
^La  Maitrise.'  His  opera  'Stradella'  and  his  study  under  Duprez  at  Pans,  was  made  <kam- 
melody  for  Lamartine's  'Lac'  are  his  best  com-  mersanger*  to  the  emperor  and  attained  great 
positions  of  a  secular  sort.  His  training  scbool  success  throagbout  Germany.  From  1866  until 
for  religious  music  was  aided  by  the  French  gov-  *"s   retiremerrt   in   1889  he   was   wmnected   with 

^g^°  the  court  opera  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  dis- 

•T.   j'         ij         -'J-       -11      r'     _              4.U-  tinguished    in    heroic    roles.     Wagner    selected 

NiederwaU,     ne'der-yalt,     Germany      the  ^^^       impersonate  Siegmnnd  ii.  <We  Walkiire' 

„..tern   termii^hon   of  the   Taunus   range  in  ^^^^ i„  ,gj6,    ^^  ^pp^^ed  with  success 

the    Prussian    dwtrict    of    Wujsbaden,   abutting  i„  the  United  States  in  i887--r 

on  the  Rhine  opposite  Bingen.    On  a  command-  .                      ,                     ,    „             .           , 

tng  site  near  its  summit  was  erected,  a8  Sept.  Hiemen,   ne  men   or   nyem  en,  a   river    oE 

1883,  the  national  memorial  commemorative  of  the  Russia,   with   70  miles,  the  lower  part  of,  lU 

successful  war  of  1870-1.   Ao  extended  pedestal,  course  of  500   miles,   lying  within   the  province 

ornamented    with     allegorical     iigures,     is     sur-  of  East   Prussia,  where  it  is  called  the  Memel. 

mounted  by  a  bronze  figure  of  Germania,  34!^  It.  rises  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Minsk, 

feet  in  height.    The  whole  W4»  designed  by  Schil-  Jt  is   navigable  to.  Grodno;   below   Tilsit   it   di- 

ling,     a     Dresden     sculptor.      Toothed -railways  yides  into  two  branches,  which   reach  the  Kur- 

carry  visitors  up  to  the  monument  from  the  vii-  isches  Haff  each  by  four  mouths. 

lages  of  Rudesheim  and  Assmannshausen  at  the  Niemeyer,    ne'ml-6r,    Felix   von,    German 

foot,  both  noted  for  their  wine.  physician,  grandson  of  the  poet  and  theologian 

Niebaus,  ne'hows.  Charles  Hcnrjr,  Ameri-  August    Hermann    Niemeyer :    b.    Magdeburg 

can  sculptor:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  24  Jan-  1855.  3'    Dec    1830;    d.    Tubingen    14    March    1871. 

He  learned  his  art  in  the  Royal ,  Academy  of  He  was  educated  at  Halle;  practised  in  Magde- 

Munich,  Germany.     He  was  there  awarded  a  burg  1844-SS;  was  professor  of  patholom'  and 

medal    A  high  award  was  received  by  him  at  the  therapeutics  at  Greifswald,  and    from    i860  at 

World's    Columbian    Exposition.    His   work    U  Tubingen;    was    military    surgeon    during    the 

seen  in  the  Congreseional  Library,  Washington ;  Franco- Prussian  war ;  was  ennobled  for  his  serv- 

Trinity  Church,  N.  Y-,  and  the  Appellate  Court  ices  to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg;  and  wrote  a 

House,  in  the  same  city.  'Text-Book  of   Special    Pathology  and   Tliera- 

Niel,  ne-el,  Adolphe.  French  marshal:  b.  !«"""'   C'SsS),  ohen  republishea  and  distinctly 

Muret,  Haute-Garonne,  France,  4  Oct.  iSm  ;  d.  14  valuable. 

Aug.  1869.    He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly-  Niepce,  Joseph  Nic^bore,  zho-zef  nS-si- 

technique,  Paris,  and  the  Military  School,  Metz,  for   nc-eps,    French   inventor:   b.   Chalor-sur- 

and  in    1635  became  captain  of  engineers.     He  Saotie  7  March   1765 ;   d.  Gras,   near  Chalon,  5 

took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Constantine  July  1833.     He  served  in  the  French  array,  was 

in  Algeria  1836-7 ;  commanded  the  engineers  at  administrator  of  the  district  of  Nice  1795-1801, 

the  si^:e  of   Rome  in   1849  during  the   revolur-  then  devoted   himself  to  chemical  and  mecban- 

tionary  movement  under  Garibaldi,  and  as  chief  ical    studies   at   Chalon,   and   from    181 1    to    li- 

of    engineers    planned    the    operations    against  thography.     His  researches  in  photography  began 

Sebastopol   in   1854-5.     He  figured   prominently  in  181J,  and  by   1824  he  was   successful  in  ob- 

at  Magenta  and   Solferino   in  the   Italian  cam-  taining  permanent  impressions  of  the  images  of 

paign  of  1859. 'wa«  made  a  marshal  of  France  the    camera   obicura.    In    1826   he   joined    Da- 

by  Napoleon  III.  in  return  for  his  services,  and  guerre  in  a  further  prosecution  of  the  inveatiga- 

in  1867  became  minister  of  war.  Uom.    An  article  of  their  agreement  seems  to 
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development.     tJinsult  Fouque, 

rinveiition  de  la  Photo^aphie'    (i8o>').      Sre 

also  Daguerke;  PHorocsAfUy. 

Hicusche,  Friedrich  Wtlhelm,  Gerniiui 
philosopher:  b:  Roeken  15  Oct  1844;  d.  Wei- 
mar, 25  Aug.  1900.  He  studied  pfailoloKy  at 
Bonn  and  Leipzig,  and  held  the  profesaorahip 
of  classical  philology  at  Bale  from  i86g  to 
i8^  The  next  10  years  were  spent  at  differ- 
ent health  resorts.  In  1SB9  he  became  insane 
and  died  at  Weimar  in  1900.  His  most  im- 
portant writings  are:  'Die  Geburt  der  Tm- 
g»di«*  (1872) ;  'Umcitgeniasse  Betiachtuo- 
gen>  (1873-76) ;  'Merschliches  allzu  Mcntch- 
lichei'  (1878) :  'Also  sprach  Zarathuitra* 
(1883-92) :  'JeMeits  Ton  Gut  und  li6se> 
(18S6);  <Zur  Crtneologie  der  Moral>  (1887); 
<Dtr  Wille  zur  Macht'    (1835). 

Nietzsche's  theories  may  convenientljr  ht 
divided  into  three  periods ;  th«  first,  which  may 
be  called  the  esthetic  period,  extendinfc  until 
1S78;  the  second,  the  intellectual  or  positivistk 
period,  until  about  18S3,  and  the  third,  or  ethical, 
until  1689.  The  relation  between  these  periods 
has  been  much  discussed,  and  many  critics 
have    denied    the    existence    of    any    unifying 

K'iDCiple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  01 
ietzsche's  philosophy  often  seems  an  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
chief  good,  and  the  chief  radical  differences  in 
the  three  periods  may  be  explained  ai  due  ID 
changes  in  his  standard  of  valuation. 

(i)  During  this  period  Nietzsche  accepted 
Schopenhauer's  general  staa^ioint,  especially 
bis  emphasis  upon  the  priority  of  will  to  intel- 
lect and  his  jiessimism,  but  regarded  the  latter 
as  resulting  m  increased  artistic  activity  rather 
than  in  quietism.  The  ultimate  values  are  those 
of  the  artist,  and  the  two  great  forces  in  art 
are  typified  by  the  Greek  pods.  Aoollo  and 
Dionysus.  The  former  is  the  dream,  which, 
conscious  of  its  own  illusion,  mirrors  appear* 
ances.  The  latter  is  the  intoxication  that  marks 
ihe  breaking  forth  of  the  underlying  reality. 
The  hope  of  modem  art  lies  in  the  union  of  the 
two  in  the  Wagnerian  opera,  an  estimate  of 
Wagner  later  to  be  contradicted. 

(a)  With  the  beginrinp;  of  the  intellectual 
period,  a  logical  rather  than  an  sestheiic  value  is 
made  supreme. 

(3)  The  third  period  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, since  it  contains  the  most  characteristic 
and  original  of  Nietzsche's  views ;  and  here  the 
ultimate  value  is  one  of  conduct  rather  than  of 
thought  or  feeling.  The  basal  reality  Is  the  will 
for  power,  a  metaphysical  principle  which  is 
extended  from  human  activity  to  the  universe. 
but  which  as  such  receives  only  Tague  treatment. 
The  ethics  is  both  negative  and  positive,  in  that 
it  consists,  first,  of  a  criticism  of  existing  moral 
distinctions,  and,  second,  of  the  exposition  and 
defense  of  a  new  moral  ideal.  Historically 
there  are  two  moralities,  each  with  ita  own  set 
of  opposites.  Good  and  evil,  the  iirst  pair,  are 
valuations  of  the  ruling  classes,  for  whom 
erer^hing  that  expresses  or  furthers  the  will  of 
the  individual  is  ?ood.  All  that  he  does  or 
likes,  his  passions,  his  ideas,  dll  that  formo  a  part 
of  himself  is  good;  while  \riiatever  is  different 
is  evil.    The  other  pair  of  vnluatioDS,  good  and 


ba4  beloivs.  on  the  contrary,  to  the  slaves, 
and  here  wlutever  characterizes  the  ruler  and 
CO  is  inconvenient  or  painful  to  the  subject,  is 
stigmatized  as  bad,  while  good  is  applied  to  all 
those  qualities  and  actions  that  make  life  easier. 
It  is  essentially  the  morality  of  suppressed  re- 
sentment; and  whereas  the  seal  of  aristocratic 
approval  is  set  upon  the  positive  traits  of  the 
healthy  animal,  such  as  courage,  self-assertion, 
and  desire  for  unrestrained  freedom,  to  the 
slave  good  means  meekness,  sympathy,  and  obe- 
dience. The  present  European  standards  are 
those  of  the  slaves,  and  Nietesche  even  afiirms 
that  they  have  become  such  largely  through 
a  deliberate  plot  of  the  Jews,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  Aryan  conquerors  by  foisting  upon 
them  an  ignoble  standard  of  worth. 

The  aristocratic  moral  ideal  that  Nietzsche 
would  substitute  for  this  one  takes  self-asser- 
tion as  its  most  essential  characteristic.  At  the 
bottom  of  everything  is  the  will  for  power;  and 
all  that  makes  for  fullness  of  life  is  to  be 
cherished,  even  though  it  overrides  all  our  ideas 
of  morality  and  of  religion.  The  so-called  vir- 
tues of  pity,  humility,  and  the  like  are  merely 
symptoms  of  weakness  and  degeneracy. 
Strength  and  pride,  ruthlessness  toward  oneself 


him  prejudice  and  tradition.  For  such  com- 
plete affirmation  of  life  opposition  is  a  necessity, 
and  a  good  war  sanctifies  every  cause.    The  iro- 

Eulses  should  be  given  full  play,  not  weakened 
y  despicable  self-denial.  Altruism  is  an  offense 
against  delicacy,  and  pain  alone  can  bring  about 
the  proud  isolation  that  is  above  all  pettiness. 
Such  a  view  of  the  chief  good  is  by  no  means 
to  be  called  hedonistic.  There  is  doubtless  a 
fierce  joy  in  battle  and  in  all  sorts  of  conflict; 
but  the  end  proposed  and  reached  is  not  hap- 
piness.    Power  and  power  alone  is  the  good. 

The  two  doctrines  most  often  associated  with 
Nietzsche's  name,  though  they  are  not  essential 
to  his  ethics,  are  those  of  the  Superman  and  the 
Eternal  Recurrence.  The  first  is  the  end  and 
justification  of  human  struggle,  and  in  the 
earlier  books  is  represented  as  a  mystical 
product  of  the  individual  will,  while  later  it  is 
described  as  a  higher  species  with  the  relation- 
ship to  man  that  man  has  to  the  ape.  The 
Eternal  Recurrence  is  the  theory,  by  i»o  means 
new,  that  present  events  but  form  a  part  of  an 
infinite  cycle  and  thus  will  be  endlessly  repeated 
in  every  detail.  The  final  test  of  Nietzsche's 
aristocrat  is  his  willingness  to  accept  such  repe- 
tition even  of  the  hardest  conditions.  "The 
whole  attitude  toward  life  evidently  makes  the 
pessimism  oi  the  first  period  no  longer  possible ; 
and  the  new  st&ndpMnt  is  characterized  by  its 
author  as  tragic  optimism,  namely,  the  view  that 
finds  life  worth  while  not  in  spite  of  but  he- 
canse  of  its  pain.  Nietzsche's  theories  have 
been  much  discussed  and  have  exercised  an 
nnlooked  for  influence,  especially  among  men 
interested  primarily  in  art  or  in  social  reform ; 
and  many  consider  them  the  le^cal  outcome 
and  application  of  Darwinism. 


May,  iS^.  pp.  7Z7-7So>  ;  Bakcwell.  'The  Teach- 
mgs  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.*  ('The  Intemi- 
tional  Journal  of  Ethics,'    IX,  4  Apnl,   iSpA 
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Kfinstler  und  der  Denker.>    There  h  a  complete  aftJ  Devi\-i»  a-m4if.    The  seeds  are  •romatie, 

German    edition    (1895-1001),    and    an    uncom-  and   somewhat   peppery.      Those   of   N.   saliva 

pleted  biography  by  E.  Forsfer- Nietzsche  (Vol.  species     common     in     cornfields     in     Southern 

i8<)s).     Consult  also   Kaatz,    'Die  Welten-  Europe,  are  supposed  to  be  the  black  c 


s; 


SchauungFr,  Nirtrsches' f  1891-2)  ;  Dolson. 'The  of    the    ancients,   perhaps    the    CHmmm   of   the 

nnloaophy  of  Nietzsche' (igoT ;  'Cornell  Studies  Bible,     The  seeds  of  a  specie  of  Nigella  are 

in  Philosophy*  No.  5)  ;  Drews,  'Nietzsche's  sinch  used  b;  the  Afghans  for  flsToring  curries. 
Philosophie'  (1004) ;  Blandes   'Friedrich  NieK-  Niger,  ni-jer,  or  Joliba.  ioH-ba,  a  river  of 

Mhe»  (1888)    Kronenbcrg,  'Nietische  und  seine  West  Africa,  the  thfrd  in  sue  of  the  African 

HerrenmoraP   (1901).  continent,    known    by    various     native    names 

URACE  Nb*l  L>0L50n,  throughout  its  Course  being  the  Joiiba  in  its 
ProfttsoT  of  Fhil^opky^elUCollcg*.  Author  ,^^1,.  the  Mayo  Balleo  and  Isa  Egbirren 

of  «Tfc*  PktlMoph  of  Nieuscht.'  j^^'^he  central  reach,  and  the  Kwarra  or  Quorra 

Nievre,  ne-avr,  France,  a  central  depart-  '"  ',«  lowest  reach.  The  upper  and  central 
ment,  bounded  by  Yonne,  Cher,  Allier,  Sadnc-et-  reaches  are  politically  controlled  by  France,  and 
Loire,  and  Cote-d'Or;  area,  3,658  square  miles;  '"^  lower  reach,  through  Northern  and  Southern 
capiul,  Nevers.  It  receives  hs  name  from  the  Nigeria,  by  Great  Britain.  The  Niger  rises 
Niivre,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Loire.  The  °^  t^e  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Yenkina  on  the 
soil  is  generally  rocky  and  sandy,  cot  up  by  boundaries  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  about 
ramifications,  almost  always  wooded,  of  the  Fi  """*  .""'"  '"^  Y**'  '^'i^^^  '**  headwaters 
mountains  of  Morwan.  There  are  reveral  pla-  being_  contiguous  to  those  of  the  Senegal  which 
teaux  more  or  less  fertile  a  nu'  ber  of  hilts  "°^  '"  ^"  opposite  course.  It  flows  northeast 
covered  with  vines,  and  valleys  productive  in  ^S  far  as  Timbuktu,  303  miles  above  which  it 
-  ■  but  the  principal  wealth  consists  in  '^  joined  by  the  Bam,  a  large  tributary,  and 
..,„..  »,,d  minerals.  The  Nievre.  whence  the  fp'its  up  into  numerous  diverging  channels  Emd 
name  of  the  depL,  is  an  inconsiderable  aShient  '^es.  ,  After  passing  Timbuktu  it  flows  east  for 
of  the  Loire  from  the  right.  The  three  chief  ^°°  """leS'  then  turns  southeast  through  a  rocky 
rivers  — the  Allier,  Loire,  and  Yonne  — are  country  past  , Say.  At  about  u  40  N...  just 
navigable,  and  the  Yonne,  which  belongs  to  the  ^boye  Ilo.  it  enters  British  North  Nigeria,  at 
system  of  the  Seine,  is  connected  with  the  Loire  ^iri  being  joined  by  the  Sokpto  River  from  the 
by  a  canal  across  the  watershed.  Of  the  entire  ^".  At  Boussa  navigation  is  impeded  by  dan- 
area,  more  than  792,000  acres  are  cultivable  gero us  rapid s.  Finally  after  a  long  southwestern 
land,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ?^^y^.  ^°  ^ida,  it  bends  more  to  the  south  and 
surface  is  covered  with  forests,  the  timber  from  '^  jomed  by  a  tributary  of  first-class  size  the 
which,  forming  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  Benue,  or  Mother  of  Waters,  a  rival  in  volume 
wealth,  is  conveyed  by  water  in  great  quantities  which  has  come  from  a  source  860  miles  to  the 
to  Paris,  etc.  About  6,000^00  gallons  of  wine  ^"l.  The  united  stream  now  "passes  through  a. 
are  made  yearly.  Its  minerals  include  iron  and  series  of  bold  picturesque  hills  _  by  a  narrow 
coal,  and  the  chief  manufacturers  are  woolen  gorge,*  and  eventually-  breaks  up  into  one  of  the 
cloths.  linen   cutlery,  etc.  ™ost    remarkable    man  grove -cove  red   deltas   of 

„,-, :  ,«!.-        ■       c       J-       ■  the  world.    This  delta,  malarious  and  unhealth- 

NiflhMm.    nirhim,    m     Scandinavian    my-  f„,  <.o^„s  an  area  of  about  14,000  snuare  miles, 

tholoity   the  region  of  etidlMs  cold  and  everlasl-  completely  intersected  by  branches  of  the  river 

mg  night,  ruled  over  by  Hela.    It  is  separated  ^^,^  principal  of  which,  the  Nun,  runs  through  the 

from   Muspelshemv   the  kmgdom   of  light   and  n^jgi^  „{  ,1,^  delta.     The  westernmost  branch, 

heat  by  a  huge  chasm  (G.nnunga*^  yawmng  jj,^  ^^^^      ^as  a  bar,  which  presents  a  great 

^^?i.  A"\u    T*    *  M-if ""*    Hvergelmir,  difficulty    to    navigation.      Other    mouths    or 

watched  by  the  dragon  Nidhugger;  this  sprme  branches   are  the  Bonny,   New   Calabar,  Brass. 

sends  out  12  ice-rivers,  from  the  drops  of  which,  ^„i  Forcados,  distributing  the   Niger's  waters 

thawed   by  sparks   from  Muspelsheira    sprang  j^t^,  ^^^^  lights  of  Ber.in  and  Biafra  in  the  GuH 

the  chaotic  jiant  Ym.r  and  the  cow  Audhumbla.  ^f    Guinea:     In    its    course    the    Nii-er    passes 

Nigel,   nig*!!,   English   satirist   of  the   close  through  much  fertile  valley  land,  while  numer- 

of  the  i2th  centUTy.  sometimes  called  Wibeker.  ous  towns  and  villages  stand  on  its  banks,  and 

A  monk  at  Christ  Chnrch  priory,  Canterbury,  he  a   considerable   canoe  commerce   is   proseeuted. 

wrote  various  verse,  the  most  important  of  bis  Slaves  were  formerly  nearly  the  only  article  of 

poems  being  the  'Speculum  Stultorum,'  in  which  export  from  the  Niger,  but  palm  oil  is  now  the 

as  in  the  nrose  work   'Contra  Curiales  et  Offi-  principal  staple,  the   delta  outlets  being  known 

dales  Oericos,'  he  boldly  attacked  the  vices  of  as  Oil  rivers.    The  whole  course  of  the  river  is 

his    fellow -ecclesiastics.      The    'Speculum    Stui-  about  2,500  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is 

tornm>  or  'Mirror  of  Fools, >  with  its  story  of  estimated  at  ^.000  square  miles.    Mango  Park 

the   asa    Bnmetlus    who    wished    his    tail    was  was  the  first  European  traveler  to  explore  any 

longer,  enjoyed  great  popularity.  part  of  this  river  (1796-7)  and  was  drowned, 

NiRBlh.  a  genus  of  plants  of  natural  order  '"  ^}*'  ^°"^^  ^I^'^/a  J^"  '""u"  1*  S'^-^ 

Ran«ncularea,    having    five    colored    spreading  exptorahon  are  divided  between  French   British, 

sepals;   S   or   10   small   two-lipped   petals,   with  and  German  travelers      Consult:   Bindloss.   <In 

tubular  claw;  the  carpels  more  or  less  connected  •»"«-"   ^'""'•"■>    ^.«nRVHf,„r«     <.W  1^ 
tc^ether,    many-seeded;    leaves    divided     into 
threadlike  segments,  flnwers  solitary  at  the  top 
of  stem  or  branches.    They  are  annunis,  natives 

chiefly  of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  , _,  _..   _ 

r  temperate  parts  of  Asia.    Some,  nial  possession  on  the  lower  Niger,  organized 
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unce  igc»,  within  the  boundaries  arrimged  tor  but  forniMl  from  1884  till  1893  the  Oil  Riven 

the  Anglo-German  Agreements  of   1885,   1886,  Protectorate,  and  from  1893  till  1890  the  Niger 

and  1893,  and  the  Anglo-FreDch  A^eements  of  Coast  Protectorate.    The  kingdom  of  Benin  was 

i88g,  1890,  and   1898.    It  comprises  the  Lagos  incorporated  in  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  in 

Protectorate   and    Southern   and   Northern    Ni-  1897.      The    company's    abolition    of   the    legal 

geria,   being   bounded   on   the   east   by   German  status   of    slaveryj    and    its    prohibition    of   the 

Kamerun,   and   on   the   west  and  north   by  Da-  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  into  Northern 

homey  and  the  French  military  territories.    Ni-  Nigeria,  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  imperial 

includes   the   whole   course  of   the   Niger  government 

a  short  distance  above  Ilo  to  its  mouth.  Consult:   Bindloss,   <In  the  Ni^er  Country' 

so  the  left  bank  for  a  few  miles  higher  up.  O899J ;    Mockler-Ferryman,    'British    Nigeria* 

The   northern   boundary   runs    irregularly   east-  (1902). 

ward  to  a  point  on  Lake  Chad.  Nigeria  also  Nigxv  Chub,  or  Nigger  Dick,  a  dark- 
includes  the  whole  course  of  the  Benue  from  a  green  chub  (q.v.)  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
point  above  Yola  lo  its  confluence  with  the  Niger  distinguished  by  the  three-lohed  condition  of  the 
at    Lokoja.     The    coast-line    extends    from    the'  under  jaw.     See  CuTUPS. 

^I^J^^^''  Z"  *^  ^  u'  *°  "^"  ^tu'"""^*'  Nigger  Toes.    See  Brazh.  Nut. 

of  the  Benin  River  on  the  west,  and  thus   in-  ,y   l^    ■      ^       .         _.i.   .           vt   l.   .-vt     ^ 

eludes  all  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.     The  total  "ight,  in  Greek  mythology.  N.ght   (Nyx) 

area  is   about   500,000  square  miles;  the   mixed  «»«    personified    as    a    powerful    goddess,    who 

negrito    population    may    amount    to    3OPOO.000.  by   means   of   sleep  exercised   power   overmen 

chief  of  which  are  the   Fulah  or  Fulani  of  the  ^nd   gods       She   was   the    daughter    of    Chaos. 

Hausa  states.     For  administrative  purposes  the  f.'^"    °^    Erebus,    and    motiier    of  ^ther    and 

territory  is  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  "'■«*"    <°«i'>'    "^^^^'^    Fates,  _  Sleep     Death, 

NigerU,  the  boundary  line  being  drawn  due  east  Dreams.    Hunger,_  Fear^    Nemesis    and,  Stnft 

fr(^  Owo,  on  the  Lkgos  frontier.     The  country  By  ^y  she  dwelt  m  Tartarus  enveloped  .n  thick 

is  mainly  a  level  or  rolling  plateau,  but  in  the  ^^°^os. 

central  districts  there  are  mountain  ranges  and  Night-ape.    See  DouhouOOUli. 

bolated   peaks,   many   of   them    forest-clad,    of  Night-blindness,  a  defect  of  vision;  nycta- 

considerable    elevation.      The    Niger    and    the  lopia  (q.v-).     See  Sight,  Defects  of. 

Benue  are  the  chief  rivers,  the  latter  being  espe-  Night-hm»k,    or    BuU-bat,    an    American 

l'ottr^^reSiVlerbStrib?ta%y''of;h^  ijt^^^  ^^Th^f  rthL^tt^f '^iT^i" 
Niger  and  th^  Wauhe,  flowinginto  Lake  Chad^s  J|,XM^^n^^s"°c^  iri^aTa^nl'^^^'i^a't 
also  of  some  importance^  Ihe  climate  is  tropical.  ^^^-  pj^^jnginsects  on  the  wing  with  great 
with  a  dry  (October-May)  and  a  wet  season,  j^tivityfand  often  at  a  great  height  in  the  air. 
During  the  latter  the  rains  are  often  extremely  f  ^[iy  ^^„  ^^„„^  ^^j  cities."  It  retires  m 
heavy  and  accompanied  by  severe  thunder-  ,he  daylight  hours  to  the  woods,  or  an  orchard, 
^o™s  The  mean  annual  temperature  IS  about  and  sleeps  sitting  lengthwise  on  some  large 
80  F.,  but  at  some  periods  of  the  year  the  tern-  horizontal  limb,  or  on  a  log,  where  its  grayish 
perature  in  the  shade  may  exceed  100.  The  mottled  plumage,  blending  with  the  color  of  the 
delta  lands  are  unheal thful.  and  the  same  may  ^]^  ^ark,  makes  it  unnoticeable.  When  flying  it 
be  said  of  much  of  the  interior,  but  the  climate  ^ftgn  utters  a  harsh  scream,  and  also,  when  drop- 
of  the  elevated  districts  is  generally  quite  suited  pjng  suddenly  through  the  air,  as  it  often  does,  it 
to  Europeans.  Geologically,  the  region  is  formed  produces  a  strange  booming  sound.  The  night- 
mainly  of  granite  and  various  metartlorphic  Jiawk  attains  a  length  ol  9  or  10  inches,  it  is 
rocks,  but  sedimentary  formations,  chiefly  sand-  blackish-brown  on  the  upper  parts,  barred  and 
stones  and  almost  entirely  belonging  to  the  mottledwithgrayishandbuffy;  alargewing-spot, 
older  periods,  are  also  found.  Silver,  tin.  anti-  bar  across  the  tail,  and  V-shaped  blotch  on  the 
raony,  lead,  iron,  and  other  minerals  occur,  throat,  are  white  in  both  sexes  and  is  the  easiest 
Among  the  vegetable  and  agricultural  products,  mark  of  recognition.  The  tail  is  forked,  and 
most  of  which  are  exported,  are  cotton,  indigo,  jg  a  little  shorter  than  the  wings  when  in  re- 
palm-oil,  palm  kernels,  ground-nuts,  india-rub-  pose.  The  gape  is  large  and  the  ricta!  bristles 
ber,  ebony,  camwood,  gums,  and  coffee.     Ivory  are  inconspicuous. 

and  hides  are  also  important  exports,  and  among  The  eggs,  two  in  number,  oblong  shape,  and 
the  native  industries  leather-working  deserves  Jifty  bluish-white  sprinkled  with  dark  olive- 
._on.  The  chief  towns  o£  Southern  Nigeria  brown,  are  produced  about  the  middle  of  May, 
:  Asaba,  Onicha.  Akassa,  Idda,  Wari,  Bu-  and  are  deposited  on  the  bare  ground  in  a  dry 
rmu.  Brass,  New  Calabar,  Bonny  Opobo  and  situation,  no  nest  being  constructed. 
9!?  '^'a^'--.  3"_P°'''^^.V'"'  custom-houses;  Night-heron.  See  Heron.  ' 
Ado  and  Benm.  The  chief  towns  of  Northern  „.  ■  .  o  1.  1  c  ■,  e 
Nigeria,  which  consists  mainly  of  the  former  N'^ht  Schools.  See  EvENtNo  Schools. 
Sokoto  empire  and  the  larger  part  of  Bornou,  Nightingale,  nitTng-gal.  Florence,  English 
are:  Lokoja,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  philanthropist,  best  known  for  her  work"  in  the 
Benue;  Kano.  Sokoto,  Gando,  Ilorin,  Yakoba,  hospitals  during  the  Crimean  war.  when  she 
Kuka,  Vo!a,  Ho  and  Katsena.  The  greater  part  revolutionized  army  nursing:  b.  Florence  IS 
of  Nigeria  was  administered  by  the  Royal  Niger  May  iSao  she  early  became  interested  in  hos^tat 
Company  till  i  Jan.  1900,  when  it  was  bought  work,  examined  various  hospitals  through  Eu- 
3ut  by  the  British  government.  This  company  rope,  and  was  trained  as  a  nurse  by  the  Prot- 
was  formed  in  1882  as  the  National  African  estant  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Kaiserwerth -on -Rhine. 
Company,  and  four  years  later  it  received  its  In  1854  she  went  to  the  Crimea,  having  organ- 
royal  charter.  Most  of  what  is  now  Southern  ized  a  band  of  trained  nurses  in  a  week,  and 
Nigeria  was  not  under  the  rule  of  the  company,  established  the  great  hospital  at  Scutari,  where 
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she  showed  rare  giiU  oi  organization  and  hero-  ary  of  British  Birds* ;  White,  'Natural  History 

ism.    Her  health  failed  suddenly  because  of  her  of   Selbome.' 

severe  efforts;   l»it  she  refused  to  accept  for  Nizht'nwr«,  a  sensation  of  oppression  or 

herself  the  subscription  of  £50,000  raised  for  her,  gf   suflutation   which   sometimes   occurs   during 

nreferring  to  use  it   for  the   fbundation  of  the  s](,^o      jhe  sufferer  eiiperiences  a  short  period 

Nightingale  Home  at  Saint  Thomas  HospiUl.  of  intense  anxiety,  fear,  horror,  etc. ;  feels  what 

She   was  _  frequendy   consulted   by    Royal   Com-  s^ems  an  enormous  weight  on  his  breast ;  is  pur- 

missions  m  regard  to  field-  and  camp- hospitals,  ^^^^   by   a   phantom,    monster,    or    wild   beast, 

and  gave  valuable  advice  during  .the  American  ^^^^  j^^  ^^„^^  ^  i^  g„  the  brink  of  a 

Civil   War  and  the   Franco-Prussuui  war.     She  p„cipice  from   which   he  cannot   remove,  or   U 

wrote;  'Notes  «i  Hospitals'   (1859);  'Notes  on  p^haps,    rolling    down    it    without    being    able 

Nursing>        (i860);       ;Lying-In      Institutions'  „  ^^^e  any  exertion   for   his   safety;   and  his 

(1871  >_,  and   'Life   or  Death   in   India'    (1874).  bodily  members   refuse  to   do  their  office,   until 

bhe  died  13  Aug.  1910.  he   suddenly   awakens   himself    by   starting   up. 

Nightingale,  a  celebrated  song-bird  of  the  or  by  a  loud  cry;  he  is  then  in  great  terror,  and 

family  Sylvtidir  or   Warblers.     The   nightingale  the   body   is   often   covered   with   sweat.   Night- 

(Daulias  iitscinia)   is  attractive  for  no  lustre  or  mare  is  generally  due  to  repletion  and  indiges- 

brilliancy  of   plumage,   the   tipper   parts   of  the  tion,  and  is  often  superinduced  by  lying  on  the 

body  bemg  rusty-brown  tinged  with  olive,  and  back,  especially  when  the  head  is  low.     A  person 

the  under  parts  pale  ash,  blending  into  white  at  subject  to  nightmare  should  carefully  observe 

the  throat  and  belly.    Its  average  length  is  about  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  should  avoid 

6  inches.     In  habits  the  nightingale  is  active  heavy  meals  shortly  before  retiring,  and  likewise 

and  lively:  it  frequents  trees  of  SDiall  size  and  oyerrich  food.     Alcoholic  excess  may  lead  to 

bushes,  and  subsists  chiefly  opon  an  insectivorous  nervous   disorders   characterized   by   conditions, 

dietary.      It   is   a    migratory    bird,    and    occurs  physical   and   psychical,   which   increase   liabili^ 

throughout  Euro^  but  in  Great  Britain  is  lim-  lo  nightmare  and  similar  forms  of  disturbance. 

ited  to  certain  districts,   so  that  it  is   never  or  See  Delirium  ;  Incubus  ;  Mara. 
rarely  heard  m  Wales  nor  in  the  most  western  Nirijtmare    Abbey,    a    novel    by    Thomas 

^r^n^   ^inl;  ?^,ir.!;^^^^I  fif^w'  Love  Peacock,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  caricature 

the  song  continues  until  the  middle  01  June,  „*  01 n 1.     _.  _..li:.,i,.j    „  .0.0 

when  the  young  are  hatched.  The  male  bird  "*  f^"^^""^-  "  *^*  published  m  1818. 
sings  during  the  day.  and  at  night  also  and  Nightshade,  any  of  several  plants  of  the 
periiaps  more  frequently,  while  the  female  is  in-  order  Solanacea,  sometimes  called  nightshade 
cubating;  and  the  flood  of  song  poured  forth  in  family,  especially  distinguished  for  toxic  proper- 
the  stillness  of  the  evening  forms  one  of  the  t'^s,  and  constituting  the  typical  genus  Solanum., 
chief  sources  from  which  the  reputation  of  The  common  or  black  nightshade  (5.  nigr«»i), 
the  nightingale  has  been  derived.  The  nest  an  annual  or  biennial,  with  erect  angular  stem. 
is  of  rough  construction.  It  is  generally  formed  ovate,  sinuate -dentate  leaves,  drooping  lateral 
of  leaves  and  grasses,  and  is  situated  mostly  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and  giobose  black  ber- 
in  damp  places  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  "^s,  grows  as  a  weed  in  waste  place  in  most 
■The  ^gs  number  from  four  to  five,  and  arc  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only  shghtly  narcotic 
of  an  olive-green  color.  These  birds  live  in  The  leaves  in  a  fresh  state  are  said  to  be  in- 
con&iement.  The  bird-catchers,  if  possible,  take  jnrious  to  animals  Which  eat  them,  but  seem  to 
the  males  before  the  arrival  of  the  females,  'ose  almost  all  narcotic  property  by  bothng.  and 
Birds  trapped  after  the  pairing  season  are  said  are  used  as  spinach,  particularly  in  warm  cli- 
to  languish  and  die.  Another  species,  formerly  mates.  The  berries,  though  generally  dreaded 
r^arJed  as  identical  with  the  above,  is  D.  phi-  or  suspected,  may  also,  it  is  said,  be  eaten,  at 
lomela,  which  has  a  more  easterly  distribution,  least  in  moderate  quantity,  without  danger.  They 
extending  far  into  western  Asia.  This  is  the  contain,  however,  the  alkaloid  solanine  found 
bird  most  often  referred  to  in  literature  as  the  also  in  the  shoots  of  "ic  potato.  Several  com- 
Persian  bulbul ;  and  it  takes  a  prominent  place  paratively  innocuous  species  such  as  the  horse- 
in  classic  mythology.  Nightingales  endure  cap-  nettle  or  apple  of  Sodom  (S.  carolinenie)  with 
tivity  well  and  are  kept  as  cage-birds  in  all  orange-yellow  berries,  are  natives  of  the  dry 
parts  of  the  world.  See  CAtE-aiKOS  and  the  western  portions  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
authorities  there  mentioned;  consult  also  New-  ada,  and  one,  the  bittersweet,  blue  bindweed, 
ton,  'Dictionary  of  Birds'  (1896)  and  the  writ-  felon  wort,  poison-flower  or  woody  nightshade 
ings  of  British  ornithologists.  i^-  duleamara),  is  naturalized  all  over  the  east- 
vit-%.ni^  ,  ^;,-i  nr  .(,.  t-T^n,,  r„i,^^.ji„.A^  erti  half  of  the  country.  (See  Dulcamara.) 
foJ^^^^s  ie  ?as  fir^rJven  4  r  Si^  ^he  deadly  nightshade  iee  Belladonna)  is  a 
SSi.  tS  crmon^S  the  bS  'l^landTt  ^X'u  a?L^?  ''"'t'/"'"^  "''^^^  ''"''  P""" 
a^unt  of  the  jarring  note  it  utters  after  dark;  -^P'"^  "^  ="°P"'   <1-^->- 

but  most  of  the  members  of  this  nocturnal  tarn-  Ni^d'iuB       Pig'alus,       Pablius,       Roman 

ily  produce  similar  sounds,  and  the  term  seems  scholar ;  b.  about  gS  B.C, ;  d.  44  B.C.    He  took  part 

preferable   in   many   respects    to    the   erroneous  in   political   affairs   during   the   closing   days  of 

designation    'goatsuckers'    traditionally   applied  the   Republic;   became   praetor   in   59   B.C.;    and 

to  them  in  southern  Europe  and  which  should  having  sided  with  Pompey  in  the  civil  war  was 

long  ago  have  been  abandoned.     American  rep-  compelled   by  Caesar   to  live   in   extle.     In   phi- 

resentatives  are  the  nighthawks,   whippoorwills,  losophy    he   was    a    Pythagorean;    and    for    the 

and     chuck-will's-widow,     elsewhere     described,  scope  of  his  learning  he  was  ranked  by  Aulus 

The  British  nightjar  is  much  like  the  American  Gellius  next  to  Varro   <q.v.).     His   fame  as  an 

whippoorwill    in   appearance,   and   is  known   by  astrologer   was   great,    and   in    the    'Chronicle' 

many  provincial  names,  such  as  dor-hawk,  churr-  of  Eusebius  he  is  styled  'Pythagoricus  et  ma- 

owl,  fern-owl,  etc    Consult:  Montagu,  'Diction-  gus."    Gellius  complains  of  the  obscurity  and 
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NIORn-tA — NIHILIST 


subtlety  of  Figulus'  writings,  but  the  examples 

he  adduces  in  proof  are  not  thought  bj  critics  to 
stqtport  the  aEsertion.  The  ingmpata  extent 
have  been  edited  by  Swvboda  (i88g).  Coiuult 
al£o  Rohrig,  'De  Nisidio  Figulo'    (1S87). 

Nigrilia,  nl-grisht-a.    See  Sudam. 

NiliiliBm,  from  the  Latin  nihil  (3  trifle, 
nothing),  the  state  or  condition  of  nihility,  being 
nothing.  A  ([eneral  term  used  to  deiine  a  Rus- 
sian tocialistic  movement,  and  a  name  also  ap- 
pled  in  metaphysics  to  the  doctrine  that  refuses 
a  substantial  reality  to  the  existences  of  which 
man  is  conscious.  In  Russia  the  word  Nihilist 
was  first  applied  by  Ivan  Tourgenieif  to  the  hero 
of  his  novel  'Fathers  and  Sons,'  who  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  personification  of  a  movement 
in  Russia  for  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 
independence  of  children,  and  the  spread  of  nat- 
ural religion. 

Doctrine  of  Nihilism.— FoUov/hts  or  believers 
in  Nihilism  are  those  who  disbelieve  in  any  im- 
provement in  the  social  condition  of  progress  of 
man;  particularly  members  of  any  association 
devoted  to  the  work  of  destroying  the  present 
form  of  the  Russian  government  without  any 
hope  or  definite  theory  of  substituting  another 
government  in  its  place.  Nihilism  appears  to 
have  permeated  every  strstum  of  Russian  so- 
ciety, and  its  recruits  and  followers  are  gathered 
from  every  social  grade,  alike  from  the  nobility, 
the  anny  and  the  peasants. 

Early  Hiitory. —  As  early  as  1818  a  party  of 
freedom,  so-called,  was  organised  la  Russi^  and 
on  14  De&  1825,  occurred  the  rising  01  the 
Decembrists  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army.  These  revolutionists  aimed  at  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the  introduction 
of  constitutional  government.  The  revolt  was 
quelled,  and  six  of  the  leaders  were  executed 
and  125  others  imprisoned  or  exiled.  About 
1890  liberal  ideas  received  an  impetus  from  the 
study  of  socialistic  writers  of  other  countries. 
On  23  April  1849,  some  40  persons  were  arrested 
who  belonged  to  an  association  formrd  by  Pe- 
trashevsky,  an  official  of  the  Foreign  OSice. 
These  were  sentenced  to  death,  hut  the  sentences 
were  commuted  to  imprisonment  and  hajiish- 
nient.  In  1S57  Alexander  Hertzen  founded  a 
journal,  the  'Kolokol,'  in  London,  which  had 
a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  Russian  youth. 
In  the  same  year  lliere  arose  in  Russia  a  move- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  Tschenshevsky, 
which  criticised  existing  society.  In  1864  he 
published  a  novel  entitled  'What  is  to  be  Done?* 
which  proved  a  revolutionary  firebrand  among 
the  (feasantry.  Another  writer,  Shapoff,  urged 
the  introduction  of  self-government  and  local 
autonomy.  Numerous  organizations  sprang  up 
in  liie  universities,  and  in  1863  the  various  secret 
associations  united  under  the  name  of  'Land 
and  Freedom.'  In  1868,  Bakunin  commenced 
die  {tublicaticm  6(  a  newspaper  in  Geneva.  In 
this  journal  he  advocated  the  total  abolition  of 
the  state  and  the  substitution  of  small  com- 
munes, 

The  Socialistic  Propaganda. —  In  the  early 
part  of  1870,  a  number  of  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  upper  classes  voluntarily  went  to 
work  in  the  iieids  and  the  factories  so  as  person- 
ally to  carry  on  a  Socialistic  propaganda  and 
distribute  Socialistic  literature.  Their  organs 
were  the  'Forward'  of  London  and  the  <Work- 
ingman'  of  Geneva.    This  work  continued  about 


six  years,  daring  which  time  there  were  J3  po- 
litical trials  of  417  persons,  half  of  whom  w«ra 
condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia  or  to  hard  labor  in 
the  mines.  During  this  period  Aere  CMisted  a 
more  moderate  party,  but  it  failed  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  tne  young  men  of  the  universi- 
ties. In  1875  the  ^Narodniki*  became  a  prom- 
inent organization.  The  government  became 
aetiv^  and  during  1876  and  1877  the  prisons 
were   filled   with   propagandists. 

The  Party  of  Removal—  In  1877.  former  ad- 
herents of  the  Nihilistic  movement  organized 
a  new  and  stronger  secret  party,  which  aimed  at 
the  removal  by  force  of  crowned  heads,  and  a 
warfare  against  the  government.  On  24  Jan. 
18^  a  young  woman  of  aB,  named  Vera  Zas- 
sulitch,  shot  at  General  Trepoff,  who  bad  caused 
a  prisoner  to  be  whipped  for  refusing  to  take 
oft  his  hat  to  him.  She  was  tried  before  a  jury, 
and  strangely  enough,  was  acquitted.  The  gov- 
ernment was  enraged  and  had  the  verdict  an- 
nulled. On  4  Aug.  1S78  General  Mesentzof! 
was  killed,  and  22  Feb.  1879,  the  Governor  of 
Kharkov,  Prince  Kropotkin,  was  assassinated. 
On  2  April  1S79,  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor,  AlexaDder  IE.,  was  made  by  Soloviefl, 
He  was  captured  and  hai^fed.  Alexander  XL 
(q.v.)   was  assassinated  13  Mardi   18S1. 

Tht  Will  of  tht  People.^  Some  time  later  at 
a  secret  congress  held  at  Lipeik,  tiie  acquisition 
of  political  &eedom  wai  declared  to  be  the  first 
necessity.  It  was  hoped  to  gain  this  by  the 
formation  of  a  legislative  bo^,  elected  by  the 
people,  with  guarantees  for  electoral  independ- 
ence, and  liberty  to  agitate  for  reforms.  This 
was  demanded  from  Alexander  IIL  (q.v.) 
shortly  after  the  assassination  of  his  predecessor 
as  the  price  of  cessation  from  ricrience.  This 
new  party,  the  ^Narodnaia  Voiia,'  or  "Will  of 
the  Pe£^l^*  Bought  to  overthrow  despotism 
by  the  communistic  instincts  of  the  peasants.  It 
set  forth  the  following  demands:  (i)  A  rep- 
resentative assembly  having  supreme  contrtj  in 
state  matters;  (2)  provincial  sdf-govemment 
with  elective  officers;  (3)  village  ccmmimca; 
(4)  freedom  of  conscience,  press,  speech,  asso* 
ciatfen,  and  political  agitation;  (5)  suffra^; 
(6)  a  national  militia  instead  of  a  staodmg 
amy;  (7)  natiooalizattoa  of  land ;  ^8)  tneasures 
to  socialize  factories.  This  movemoit  proved  a 
toUl  failure  and  the  party  collapsed  In  1^ 


3  sleeping  volcano.  There  have  been  no  success- 
ful outbreaks  nor  assassinations  although  the 
secret  party  is  said  to  exist  in  larger  numbors 
than  ever  before.  Within  recent  years  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  police  show  that  Nihilism  is 
widely  spreading  m  Russia,  not  only  among  the 
working  classes  but  among  the  aristocracy,  and 
even  in  the  army,  especially  in  Saint  Petersburg; 
and  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 
Secret  afEliations  are  known  to  exist  between 
the  Russian  Nihilists  and  the  French  and  Italian 
anarchists. 

Bibliography. — Kennan,  'Siberia  and  the  Ex- 
ile System'  (1891);  Krapotkin  'Memoirs  of  a 
Revolutionist^  (iSpg)  ;  Stepniak,  'Undergruund 
Russia'  (1883);  Tikhomiroff,  'Russia,  Political 
and  Social'  (1887) ;  and  'Russia  under  the 
Tsars'    (1885), 
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that  is,  the  human  nature  of  Oirist  had  no  ex-  streams  aie  highly  favorable  to  its  trade.    Pc«p- 

istencci  so   far  aa   it  could  be  called  his.    In  about  1,750,000. 

other   words   Christ  did  not  become   anything         Hi jni  -  Novgorod.    Nlzhal- Novgorod,    or 

different  from  what  lie  was  before,  by  assuming  simply  NiintT,  Russia,  the  capital  of  ii  Kov- 

human  nature,  because  no  change  can  be  wrought  emment  ol  tte  same  name,  at  the  confluence 

in  the  unchangeable  God,  and  a  man  ie  not  to  of  the  Oka  and  Volga,  223  miles  east  of  Moscow, 

be  caUed  a  cloak  because  he  puis  one  00.    This  it  h  of  world-wide  celebrity  in  connection  with 

was  the  view  of  Ahelard,  and  John  of  Damas-  jxs  great  commercial  fair  which  has  been  held 

cus,  and  was  held  to  be  tenable,  at  least,  by  Peter  here  annually  since  1816,  lasts  from  15  July  to  I 

Lombard    (see   Lombard,  Pens).    It  iraa  con-  September,   and   is  attended   by   an   average  of 

demned  in  the  Lateran  Council  of  1179.  250,000   dealers    and    visitors,    from    all    climes 

Nihongi,  ne'hSn-gt,  a  Japanese  historical  between  Germany  and  China.    There  is  an  upper 

work   embracing   records  of  ancient  Japan.     It  city  containing  the   Kreml,  a  lower  city,  and  a 

iras  first  issued  in  713  and  was  fashioned  on  the  suburb.      The    Kreml,    finely    situated    on    the 

model  of  Chinese  histories.  loftiest  point   of   the  high  town,   is   surrounded 

Niigata.  ne-c-ga'ta,  Japan,  a  seaport  city,  ^y  ^  lo"y  wall  flanked  with  towers  round  or 
capital  of  the  province  of  Echigo,  on  the  west  fl^f  ^;  ""^  '^°"«?,'"f  t^e  principal  edifices,  par- 
co^st  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  nwrly  opposite  t'="'»f'y  ^}^°  cathedrals,  the  governors  paface, 
the  island  of  Sado,  at  the  moutfe  of  the  Shinano-  =^<J.  a"  episcopal  seminary  With  Use  exception 
gawa.  It  was  one  of  the  treaty  ports  opened  in  «f  ^hese,  the  degant  church  of  the  Holy  Women, 
S59,  but  owing  to  its  unsufiable  harbor,  its  f^'\  a  few  other  public  edifices,  the  whole  town 
to?egn  trade  is*  nominal;  its  coasting  and  in-  "  W''^  "^  wood,  and. possesses  little  interest 
tcmal  trade,  however,  is  important  and  increas-  I'  is.  however  becoming  noted,  also,  for  its  • 
ing,  the  province  being  rich  in  petroleum  and  educational  institutions,  including  schools,  li- 
mine ra.s, ''and  agriculture  being  weU  developed.  fh^^n.^^lnTngX^air^JhS  iH^TiT^^^^^ 
Pop    about  60,000.                            .  ^„^gj  hall,  an   electric  street   railroad,  and  60 

Wym^en,  nl  mft-Hen.    bee  Nimwegen.  y^^g  of  buildings  for  booths,  containing  more 

Nijne-Tagilsk,  nesh'ne-ta-gilsk'.  East  Rus-  than    2,500    apartments    separated    by    fireproof 

sia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ural  Mountains  min-  walls.    The  value  of  goods  sold  at  one  of  these 

iog  region  in  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  fairs  often  exceeds   $go,ooo,ooo.     At  tliese   fairs 

Tagil,  135  m^  east  of  Perm.    Its  chief  indus-  all  foreign  goods  are  supplied  in  smaller  qiian- 

trial   establishments  are   the  ironworks   founded  tities,  those  of  Russian  production  showing  an 

hy  Demidoff;   iron,  gold,  copper,  and  i>latinum  increase.    Nijni-Novgorod,  founded  in  1221,  was 

are  mined  in  the  surrounding  district,  wl  ich  has  devastated  on  several  occasions  by  the  Tartars; 

S  popuiatios  of  about  30,000.  its  prosperity   dates   from   i8r6  when   the  great 

Niini-Novgorod,     nczh'nl-n6r'86.r6d,     or  fair    was    removed    to    Nijni-Novgorod    from 

Nuhni-NoTgOTod       («Lower       Novgorod"),  Makarieff,    after    a    great    fire.    Pop.     ('897) 

Rusiia,   a   goverrnnent    boimded    north    by   the  9Sii24~ 

governments  of  Kostroma  and  Viatkii,  east  by         Nika  Kiot.     See  Justinian  I, 
Kasan  and  Simbirsk,  socth  by  Penza  and  Tam-  tKke,  nl'ke,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god- 

boff,  and  west  by  Vladimir;  area,  19,704  square  Jesa  of  vicloty:  called  by  the  Romans  Victoria. 

milea.    The   capital    is    Nijm-Novgorod    (q.v.).  i„  art  she  is  generally  represented  as  a  winged 

Tlie  surface  forms  an  e^ensive  plain,  occasion-  female  figure.    Her  attributes  are  a  palm  branch, 

ally  broken   and  diversified  by   low   undulating  ^  garland  and  sometimes  a  herald's  staff. 

^A   T*"," ""  i""*  "H'i^'i  '""f  ^'"'^  .""";  Nike  ApteroB,  or  Athene  Nike,  a   small 

posed  of  limeBton(v  which  is  largely  devekiped  ^ut  beautiful  Doric  temple  standing  on  a  bastion 

over  the  whole   fororament.     The  only   metal  flanking  the  entrance  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 

found  IS  iron;  gypsum  prevails  in  every  quarter  ^  ^as'iorn  down  hy  the  Turks  in  the  17th  cen- 

fhe  entire  government  behjngs  to  the  basm  of  ^ 
the  Volga,  which,  entering  it  on  the  oorthweal,  KiWneh     n^'VUh     Ar+hur     Hnnoarian    or- 


and  traversing  it  in  one  vast  curve  to  the  east. 


Oka  and  its  tributaries  o     .       .   .    . 

its  tributaries  on  the  east,  and  the  Senets  and  '  n    :     -   1-  ' '     .<_     ir-     ^     n       1   r-i 

Valng.  o.  th.  north.    Th,  >aU  »  of  tem.rk.hl,    "" ,«"'  ""I"  '"  «'"  ^'■""  •^'''L^'f' 

0(  RuSi..     The  prineiptl  etop^   it.  .dditioi,  ti     S°"5-    '^A    ?i  °»'^      %        ?         n^'^, 
•k.  rwj^n.. ,  ...,.^1.    ..il  1,=™^^   .1  A.,-      u..\     He    directed    the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

from  that  date  up  to  the  present.    Jn  Leipsic  he 


of  activity  and  anterprise  more  universal.    The  "ikita,  oe-ke  ta,  Louiae.     See  NiCHOLSOW, 

principal  mannfactures  are  coarse  cloth,  canvas,  Louisa  Maicaret. 

cordage,  glass,   soap,   and   leather.     The   same  Nikolaieff,  n5-k5-li'ef,  or  Nicotalev,  Ru^- 

■rtides  form  imporUmt  branches  of  trade,  which  sia,  a  seaport,  and  the  chief  naval  station  on  the 

includes  besides. eorn,  flour,  henip,  and  flax,  iron  Black  Sea,  at  the  confluence   of  the  Ingul  and 

and    iionrnongory,'  etc.     The    central    position  Bug,  36  miles  northwest  of  Kherson.    It  occli- 

ot    tkk    govcnimeBt,    saA    its   large    navigable  pies  a  large  space,  is'  fortified'  md'wetl  bnilt, 
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NIKON— NILE    - 

with  wide  streets  and  a  finely  planted  boulevard,  the  Mutchison   Falls,  enters,   at   the  town   of 

It  is  administered  by  a   governor,   who   is   also  Magungo,  the  Albert  Nyania,  at  an  elevation  o( 

t»mmander-in-chief  of  the   Black   Sea  fleet.     It  about  2,550  feet.     Magungo  lies  on  the  east  side 

was   founded  in   i^gi,   and   since   its  connection  of  the  lake,  close  to  its  northeastern  extremity, 

with  the  Russian  railway  system   its  trade  and  and    exactly    at    this    latter    point,    about    lat. 

importance   have  vastly-  increased.     Pop.   about  3°     15'     N.    and    Ion.    31*     22"    E.,    the     river 

100,00a.  again   leaves    the   lake,   flowing   in    a   northerly 

Nikon,    ne'kfin,     Russian    patriarch    and  direction.      Above    Gondokoro,    a    town    lying 

primate:  b.  1605;  d.   17  Aug.  1681.     Having  be-  a""""   l^t.   S      N     the   nver   forms   a   series   of 

Some   a   priest   and   a   monk,   he   was   appointed  cataracts,    and   till    1876   the   part   of   the   river 

(1646)   by  the  Czar  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  to  be  lyi"E   between   these    cataracts    and   the    Albert 

\   "T-/       J  __^_. .   ;_  Nvanrn   w9b  ni*vpr  til  Iv  i-Hnloren.      In  that  v«ir 


Moscow.  He  was  made  metropolitan  of  Nov-  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Gordon  a  s' 
gorod  in  1648,  and  in  1652  became  patriarch  of  5;as  'arned  in  pieces  round  the  catara 
Russia.  In  1666  he  was  deposed  and  banished  Dufile,  and  on  7  March  Romolo  Gessi  sUrted 
to  a  monastery.  He  died  while  on  his  way,  thence  to  sail  up  the  river,  and  on  the  i8tb 
by  imperial  permission,  to  the  monastery  of  the  of  the  same  momh  reached  the  Albert  Ny- 
Resurreclion  of  Christ,  which  Nikon  himself  anza.  The  whole  of  fliis  part  of  the  river.  164 
had  built,  and  where  he  had  gone  into  temporary  miles  long,  is  navigable,  deep,  and  broad,  ra  many 
retirement  in  1658.  He  introduced  reforms  into  places  with  a  breadth  of  upward  of  700  yards. 
the  service  of  the  Church,  upheld  monasticism.  Not  far  below  Gondokoro,  which  is  nearly 
lived  a  life  of  exemplary  devotion,  and  aimed  due  north  of  the  outlet  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
■  at  educational  and  social  advancement  of  the  the  Nile  begins  to  flow  more  lo  the  west 
people  till  It  reaches  lat.  9  N.,  where  it  receives 
■  the  Bahr-el-Ghaial,  the  most  important  of  the 
Bile  Group,  a  marble  sMtue  of  the  Alex-  iribularies  that  flow  into  it  from  the  left  bank, 
andrine  period  now  in  the  Vatican,  It  shows  On  receiving  this  affluent  it  turns  due  east  for 
a  half  reclining  figure  of  a  vigorous  man  repre-  about  100  miles,  and  then  after  receiving  the 
senting  the  river  Nile;  he  leans  with  his  left  Sobat  from  the  southeast,  a  very  important  river 
arm  on  a  sphinx;  chmbing  over  him  are  naked  draining  the  country  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
Chubby  children,  intended,  it  is  supposed,  to  Victoria  Nyania,  flows  almost  due  north  to 
typify  the  height  to  which  the  flooded  river  Khartum.  Here  it  is  joined  from  the  east  by 
nses.  nainely,  16  cubits.  The  execution  of  the  the  Blue  Nile  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  the  source  of 
group  IS  fine,  and  the  whole  treatment  is  pecu-  „hich  was  discovered  by  Bruce  in  1770  in  the 
harly  Alexandrine.  The  group  was  found  at  Abyssinian  highlands,  in  lat.  11°  N.;  Ion.  36"  30' 
Rome  near  the  church  of  Minerva,  in  the  vicin-  ^  jt  ^^^^  first  north  into  Lake  Dembea 
ity  of  a  'emple  of  Is.s;  but  it  was  subseouently  „  q-,ana.  then  emerges  from  it  in  an  east- 
removed  to  the  Vatican  by  the  order  of  Pope  „ly  direction,  describes  a  great  arc  to 
^"*-  ^-  the  south,  extending  below  lat  10°  N.,  then 
Nile,  a  river  of  northeast  Africa,  cele-  turns  to  the  west,  after  some  distance  receives 
brated  from  remote  antiquity  as  the  Egyptian  its  southern  tributary,  the  Dedhcsa,  and  lastly 
Hope  or  Aur-Aa  — Great  River,  the  Hebrew  takes  a  northerly  course.  After  receivii^  from 
Sihor,  and  the  Greek  N^Xoi,  the  largest  river  the  east  the  rivers  Dendcr  and  Rahad,  it  joins 
of  the  African  continent,  and  the  second  in  the  White  Nile  at  Khartum.  The  united  Nile 
length  of  the  rivers  of  the  world.  Its  length  is  then  flows  first  to  the  northeast  till  at  tat 
estimated  at  4,000  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  17°  30'  N.  It  receives  its  last  tributary,  the 
at  1,082,000  square  miles,  extending  through  Atbara,  from  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  From 
35  degrees  of  latitude,  or  2,450  miles  in  a  direct  its  junction  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile  flows  north, 
line.  The  White  Nile  or  Bahr-el-Ahiad  flows  having  on  the  west  or  left  bank  the  desert  of 
'from  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  is  joined  at  Khartum  Bahiuda;  on  the  east  Mekheyr,  which  is  com- 
by  the  Blue  Nile  or  Bahr-e!-Azrek  which  has  monly  called  Berber.  Lower  down  it  forms  sev- 
its  source  in  the  Abyssinian  Mountains.  The  eral  islands,  one  of  which  bears  the  name 
principal  feeder  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  of  Kandake  (Candace),  and  also  one  or  more 
head  stream  of  the  Nile  proper  is  the  Kagera,  cataracts,  it  then  bentls  west  by  south,  and  passes 
formed  by  three  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  by  Jebel  Barkal,  where  stand  the  remains  of  a 
is  the  Nyavarongo,  which  rises  in  about  2°  30*  temple,  repaired  by  Tirhaka  ("700  B.C.),  but  prob- 
S.  at  an  altitude  of  about  7,000  feet_;  the  ably  1,000  years  older.  Resuming  its  northern 
Kagera  flows  through  3  delta  into  Victoria  course  it  enters  the  plains  of  Dongola,  and  forms 
Nyanza  just  north  of  1°.  Other  influents  are  several  islands  of  great  extent.  Quitting  these 
the  Katonga  from  the  west,  the  Nzota  from  plains  by  a  cataract  the  river  flows  through  the 
the  northeast,  the  Moroao  and  Ruvano  from  the  districts  of  Mahas,  Sukkot.  Wadi,  Keniiz,  and 
east.  The  great  river  which  flows  out  of  Vic-  Batn-el-Hajar  (or  the  Glen  of  Rocks),  at  the 
toria  Nyanza  in  the  north  at  about  lat.  0°  head  of  which  is  the  second  or  great  cataract, 
■^  N..  and  Ion.  33°  40'  E.,  before  its  iden-  and  entering  Egypt  at  Phila:  —  the  Pi-lakh  or 
tity  with  the  Nile  was  known,  was  called  the  limit  of  the  E^ptiana  —  it  descends  the  lowest 
Kari  or  Somerset  River.  At  its  outflow  from  (in  ascending  the  first)  cataract  to  Syene  or 
the  lake  it  forms  the  unimportant  Ripon  Falls,  Assouan,  which  is  in  lat.  24*  s'  N.  From 
then  flows  northwest,  and  about  lat.  r°  40'  N.  Philse,  lat.  24°  3'  N.,  the  Nile  flows  through 
expands  into  Lake  Ibrahim  Pasha,  discovered  Egypt  in  a  single  stream  as  far  as  Batn-d- 
in  [874.  On  again  contracting  to  the  dimensions  Bakara,  the  ancient  Cercasomm,  at  the  head 
of  a  river  it  flows  first  west  then  northeast  to  of  the  Delta,  in  laL  30°  15',  where  it  di- 
lat.  2°  15'  N.,  where  it  forms  the  Falls  of  vides  into  two  branches,  leadii^  down  respec- 
Karuma.    It  then  turns  west,  and  after  fonning  tively  to  Rashid  (RosetU)  uid  Dhnjrat  (Dan- 
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ktta),  and  entering  the  sea  in  about  lat.  31°    of  the    'Register,'   which  was  moved  back  ta 
3S'    N.    These  two  mouths  correspond,  as   is    Baltimore  in  1838  and  continued  by  his  s 


supposed,  to  the  Phatnitic  and  Bolbitinic  mouths  others  till  1849.    He  published;  *Quill  Driving,* 

of  the  ancients,  which,  however,  in  ancient  times  a  series  of  huinorous  essays;  and    'Principles 

were  not  so   important  as  the   Pelusian   mouth  and    Acts    of    the    Revolution'     (1822).      The 

on  the  east  and  the   Canopic  on   the  west,  be-  'Niies'  Register'  was  devoted  chiefly  to  tlie  dis- 

tween  which,  proceeding  from  east  to  west,  there  cussion   of  politics,   and  is   regarded  as  one  of 

were  other  five  mouths,  named  respectively  the  the  most  valuable  sources   for  the  study  of  the 

Tanitic,  Mendesian,  Phatnitic  or  Bucolic,  Seben-  American  history  of  the  period;  the  volumes  for 

nitic,  and  Bolbitinic.  iSia-a^  have  been   reprmted. 

The   Nile   received   divine   honors   from   the  „,,         .  .       „.,,          ,         ,                       ,.  ^ 

Egyptians,  and  at  a  later  period  also  from  the  Niles,  John   Milton,   American    lournalist 

Greeks  and  Romans.    By  the  Egyptians  he  was  '."t^lfTX^-  Wmdsor,  Conn.,  30  Aug  17^; 

represented  as  a  hermaphrodite,  with  a  beard  d.  Hartford  Conn.,  31  May  1856.    At  29  he  be- 

-  a^  woman's  breasts,  and  a  skin  of  a  blue  color,  f '^e  study  of  law,  and  m  i8r?  settled  in  Hart- 

The  Upper    Nile  was   distinguished    from  the  v°''^\*^e?"i; 'ij*'!''' S"^ ''7°^°P*^'^'T°^°ll" 

lower  by  a  peculiar  floral  S)^bol.    The  Nile  had  ^=  established  the  Hartford  Times,  of  which  he 

a  temple  drficated  to  himself  at  Nilopolis,  and  "-I"?   P',"""P'''   ?.^'"^  t"'   ^""'''   y^j^"'   ^""^JP 

his    principal    festival    is    mentioned    wider    the  ""^'"^  ^e  contributed  for  30  years ;  through  this 

nameofNiloa.     In  Greek  and  Roman  art  be  is  ^^5". ''^TiJIli™'':-  ^"PP""*^"^*  ^"■*^""f    J^'™ 

depicted  in  the  attitude  of  a  river  god  reclining,  f"*  the  Democratic  paity.     Appointed  postmas- 

around  whom   sport   j6  children,  an   allegoricS  "  °f  Hartford  in  1829  he  resigned  on  receiving 

representation   of    the   height    in   cuUts    of   the  '^^  "eeutive  appointnient  to  the  United  States 

inundations  of  the  river  Senate,  a  post  which  he  retained  till   iSag.     In 

As   ^n   s^^ly  ev^r  falls  in  the  valley  of  '839  and  1840  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for 

the  Nile  from  the  i8th  nearly  to  the  3Mh  parallel,  Rovernor  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  latter  year 

and   very  scantily  even    lower   doWi.  the  rive^  "=^    postmaster-general    under    President    Van 

■      supplies  wholly  to  the  copious  rains  B"""'    He  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  in 

untries  wherein  it  rises     In  Edvpt  it  '^  *""'  '"'  "'^  expiration  of  his  term  in  1849 


of  the  countries  wherein  it  rises.     In  Egypt  a.  .-  ■  ,    ,             ,,-  -  ,.,       ,,         , ,.  ,    ,    ,_v- 

beeins  to  increase  in  June    attains   its  greatest  "^"'"'e'l    "°'^   public    life.      He   published    'The 

heFght  in  three  months,  and  then  subsides  as  ^"'^f-P'^***^'". ^"i's;   f?^/*'-  '?=!,""," ^°f.P™: 

gradually  as  it  rose.    The  ordinary  rise  at  Cairo  n«ticut  and  Rhode  Island-fiSig);     Life  of 

is  about  25  feet    During  the  flood  a  great  por-  ^°'^"'°^"  °^'y"  ^.^^"y.   f  ^^20) ;  'Histoty 

tion  of  the  Delta  and  of  the  valley  of  E^t  ^  South  America  and  Mex^.  and  a  view  of 

higher  up,  is  inundated.    In  Sennaar  also,  and  ^"'"^^  <^S39);  'The  Civil  Officer'  (1840);  «C 

Dongola,  extensive  tracts  are  watered  immedi-  Niles,  Nathaniel,  American  statesman:  b. 

ately  by  the  river;  but,  in  general,  the  banks  of  South  Kingston,  R.   I.,  3   April   1741 ;   d.   West 

the  Nile  above  Egypt  are  irrigated  by  means  of  Fairlee,  Vt.,  31    Oct.   1828.     He  was  graduated 

the  water-wheel.     In   early  times  the  case  was  from    Princeton    College    in    i^fiiS    and    subse- 

difFerent,  as  is  shown  by  the  composition  of  the  quently  studied  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  and 

soil    formed   of   alluvial    deposits    in   places   no  he  preached  in  various  Congregational  churches 

longer  reached  by  the  stream,  even  in  its  highest  in  New  England.     He  settled  in  Vermotit  after 

state  of  flood.    The  changes  of  level  which  have  the   American   Revolution   and   there   conducted 

taken  place  in  relation  to  the  river  are  demon-  religious   services  in  his   own  house  for  nearly 

strated  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  at  Sem-  40  years.    He  served  in  the  Vermont  legislature 

ndi,  a  day's  journey  beyond  the  second  cataract,  and  was  its  Speaker  in  1784,  was  a  judge  of 

which  attest  that  4,000  years  ago  the  average  the   State   supreme    court  and  was   a  member 

height  of  the  Nile  at  its  utmost  flood  was  23  of  Congress  in  1791-5.    As  "censor*  he  assisted 

feet  higher  than  at  the  present  day,  while  in-  in  the  revision  of  the  State  constitution  and  he 

vcrsely  the  yearly  inundations  of  the  river  in  was  six  times  presidential  elector.     He  wrote 

Egypt  are  continually  raismg  the  level  of  the  the  popular  war   song    'The   American  Hero' 

whole  surrounding  valley.  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  published: 

The  Nile  reservoir,  for  which  the  great  dams  <Four  Discourses  on   Secret   Praver* 
at  AssouEtn  and  Assiout  have  been  constructed, 
will  enable  wide  tracts  of  land  to  bear  two  crops 
a  year  instead  of  one,  will  bring  waste  districts 

into  tillage,  and  will  greatly  increase  the  area  .      ,  .     -     _:.„.      ■  .-.     -       .— ,               , 

of  sugar  cultivation.    The  reservoir  will  supply  educated    at    Phillips    Andover    Academy    and 

1,000,000,000    cubic    metres    of    water    annually,  vras  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.    He  has  served 

See    article    and    illustration    under    AssouAM,  ^r  «yeral  terms  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature 

Vol.  II.;  also  Egypt;  Irricatioh.  *>*  which  he  was  Speaker  m  1872  and  where  be 

„,,        T.      !_■  1.     .                      LI-  t.        V  uss  introduced  important  measures,  notably  those 

Niteo,   Heretaah,    American   publisher:  b.  establishing    i,aoo  free   school   libraries  and  a 

East   Bradford^   aester,   Pa,    10   l^t.   1777;   4  fr„  school  fund  of  $3,000,000. 
Wilmington,   Del.,  2  April   1839.     From    1800-S 

he  was  engaged  in  the  publishing  business  in  NilcB,  William  Woodruff,  American  Prot- 
Witmington,  Del.,  then  moved  to  Baltimore,  estant  Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Hatley,  P.  Q.,  24 
Md.,  where  with  George  Bourne  he  edited  and  May  1832,  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
published  the  fiwni'ng  Porf.  In  i8i[  he  founded  lege,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1857  and  from  the 
'Niles'  Register,*  3  weekly  journal,  which  in  Berkeley  Diviiiity  School  at  Middletown.  Conn,, 
1837  he  moved  to  Washington  and  published  three  years  later.  Entering  the  Episcopal  minis- 
tinder  the  name  of  'Niles'  National  Register,'  try  in  1861  he  was  rector  at  Wicasset,  Maine, 
While  in  Washington  he  obtained  a  position  in  1861-4.  and  at  Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  1868-70. 
the  Pension  Office,  and  gave  np  the  editorship  He  was    for   six  years  professor  of  Latin  1' 
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Trinity  Ccdlcge,  and  in  1870  was  coBsecrated  tbe  west  coast,  to  an  tver^e  heif^  ot  Gtpao 

bishop  of  New  Hampshire.  feet,  individual  peaks  shooting  up  to  8,700  feet 

Nilea.  Mich,,  city  in  Bwrien  County;  on  The  mass  is  isolated   with  the  exceBtio*  Uiat  a 

Saint  Joseph   River,  and  on  the  Michigan  C,  pr«i»«ou8  granite  ridge  leaves  >U  weawrn  h« 

and  the  Cleveland,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R.'«;  about  and    connects    with    the   Western    Ghite.    The 

no   miles   southwest   of   Lansing   and   go  miles  surface   consists   of   grassy   uplands    with   laige 

east  of  Chicago,    III,     Niles   is   in   the   region  proves  of  forest  trees ;  but  the  tower  slopes  are 

traversed  by  the  earlier  explorers  who  followed  Heavily  timbered.    Coffee,  tea,  and  ancbona  axe 

the  rivers  which  were  inlets  and  outlets  of  the  cultivated     The  N.lgiris  are  inhabited  by  five 

Great  Lakes.    The  French  missionaries  founded  distinct_  Inbes,  of  whom  the  iodas  are  the  most 

here  a  mission  in  1697.    On  the  site  of  the  city,  mlerestrng.    Tliey  spe^  a  Dravidian  dialect  and 

or  nearby,  was  Fort  Saint  Joseph,  the  ruins  of  practise  polyandry.    The  men  are  tall  and  ath- 

wliich   are    still    in   existence      In    1783    Spain  'elic.  with  Roman  noses,  black  budiy  beards  ann 

claimed  the  land  for  miles  around   Niles  on  ac-  eyebrows     but   they    are.  dirty   in    theu-   habits. 

count  of  the  capture,  in  1781,  of  this  fort  by  a  ll',«r.*'>    occupation   is   tending  cattle.    The 

force  of  Spanish  soldiers.    In  1828  a  colony  of  N'l«'™  d'""Ct  ^^  an  area  of  597  s<iHare  miles ; 

eastern  home-seekers  located  at  Niles;  in  1838  POp-  about  iisfloo. 

the  village  was  incorporated,  and  was  chartered  Kilom'«ter,  m   hydraulics,   an  instrument 

as  a  city  in  1859.  for  measuring  the  rise  of  the  Nile  during  its 

Niles  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  productive  periodical  floods.    On  the  island  of  Er-R6dah  is 

agricultural   region,   and   its   good   water-power  a  graduated  pillar,  upon  which  the  height  of  the 

has  made  it  a  manufacturing  city.  '  The  chief  water  is  read  off.    The  pillar  stands  in  a  well 

manufactures  are  windmills,  flour,  lumber,  paper,  which  communicates  with  the  river.     In  the  time 

lithographs,    furniture,    sleel    tanks,    and    dairy  of  Pliny,  a  height  of  12  cubits  meant  famine.  13 

products.     There  is   considerable  trade   in  farm  scarcity,    15   safety,   and   16   plenty.     At  present 

products,   fruit,   and   the   manufactured  articles,  the  canals  are  cut  and   distribution  commences 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  when  the  river  peaches   18  cubits ;   19  cubits  is 

office  one  year,  and   a  council.     The  city  owns  tolerable,  20  adequate,  ai  excellent,  22  abundant, 

and    operates    the    electric-light    plant    and    the  and  34  ruinous.     See  Nile,  The. 
waterworks.     Pop.  (igio)  5,is&  Nilsaon,  nil'sin,  Christine,  Swedish  opera- 

Niles,  Ohio,  city  in  Trumbull  County;  on  tic  soprano;  b.  Hassaby,  near  Wcxio,  Sweden,  3 

the  Mahoning  River,  and  on  the  Baltimore  &  O.,  Aug.   1843.     She  was  educated  for  the  operatic 

the  Erie,  and  the  Penn.sylvania  R.R.'s ;  about  50  stage  by  Berwald  at  Stockholm,  and  Masse  and 

mites  southeast  of   Cleveland.     It  is  a  manu-  Wartel  at  Paris.    In  1864  she  made  her  first  ap- 

facturiiig    centre;    the    chief   manufactures    are  pearance  as  Violctta  in    'La  Traviata'    at  tlic 

mine  and  mill  supplies,  galvanized  iron,  foundry  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris ;  and  she  appeared  in  1867 

and  biast  furnace  products,  automatic  presses,  in  that  role  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  Lon- 

hoiiers,  electric  and   steam  cars,  chinaware,  in-  don.     She  sang  in  the  United  States  in  concert 

candescent  lamps,  metal  lath,  iron  roofing|  siieet  in   1870,  in   opera   in   1S71 ;   and  appeared  there 

iron,  and  tin.     The  govcrrmient  is  administered  a^iii  in   1873-4  and   1882.     She  waa  last  heard 

imder  a   charter  of   1B95,  and  provides  for  a  jn  Neiv   York  on  16  April   18S3.    Aioon^  her 

mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council,  most    famous    impersonations    are    Ophelia    ia 

The    electric-light    plant    and    waterworks    are  Thomas'    'Hamlet,'   and   Margaret  in   Gounod's 

owned  by  the  city.     Pop.  (1910)  8,361.  'Faust'  ;  Elvira  in  'Don  Giovanni'  and  Elsa  in 

Nil'gai,  a  large  bluish-gray  antelope  'Lohengrin.'  In  1872  she  married  M.  Auguste 
(Boselaphus  traeocaindus)  of  the  plains  and  less  Rouiaud,  who  died  in  1882 ;  and  in  1886  she 
forested  parts  of  India,  where  it  forms  one  of  the  married  Count  A.  de  Miranda.  Since  188S  she 
principal  game  animals  of  the  country.  The  has  hved  in  retirement.  Her  voice  was  a  so- 
short  conical  horns  and  general  appearance  of  Prano  of  moderate  power,  but  very  hriUiant  and 
the  head  and   body  are   somewhat  ox-like;  but  even, 

the  legs  ate  long  and  slender,  and  a  large  tuft  of  Nimapu,       nfm'a-poo.        See       Sahaptuit 

hair  depends  from  the  chest.     Nilgai  both  graze  Indians. 

and  browse,  feed  during  the  day,  and  arc  able  Nimlraa,  (i)  in  painting,  the  halo  or  col- 

to   thrive   with   very   little    water.     Where   they  ^^^^^  ^f  ^j^j,  ^^j^^-  l^^^^  gurround  the 

are  not  much  hunted  they  became  so  lame  as  to  ^eads  of   sacred  persons,  in   Christian  art.  of 

be  troublesome  to  nsiiors;  but  when  much  ds-  Christ,  and  the  angels  and  saints.    The  use  of  -. 

turbed    grow    shy    and.   waty.    Their    chase    is  this  ornamem   is  both   ancient   and   widespread.  •" 

therefore  often  mtereslmg,  but  the  small  horns  being    exemplified     in     the     Indian,     Effyptian, 

make  »o  poor  a  trophy  that  they  are  not  often  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  relipons.    The  an- 

ahot.     The   best   sport    IS    obtained    by   ""ining  <,ient    poets    speak    of    their    deities    as    being 

them. down   on   horseback   and   killing  them   by  „o„ned  with  such  a  nimbus  in  thdr  oocasional 

•paring.     Consult,  works  on  East  Indian  zoology  appearances  on  earth,  and  in  paintingJ  this  nim- 

and    sport,    especudly    Kinloch,    'Large    Game  b^^  was  represented  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 

Shooting'    (1895),   and   Baker,    «Wdd   Beasts'  paintings  of  Roman  Catholic  artists,    Tbe  nim- 

(^^^l-  bus  of  Christian  art  is  usually  circular  in  form, 

Nilgiri.    nll-ge're,    or    Neilgherry,    HiUs,  but  sometimes  it    is   triangular;   someticoes   in 

India,  a  southern  range  of  Madras,  giving  its  the  form  of  three  rays,  one  proceeding  from  the 

name  to  a  district,  and  owing  to  its  great  eleva-  summit  of  the  head,  and  the  other  two  from  the 

tion,  delightfully  cool  climate,  much  resorted  to  sides,  so  that  the  three  form  throe  armd  of  a 

by  invalided  Europeans  resident  in  India,  the  cross.    The   trianfcular  mmbus    BymboHres    the 

principal  heahh-station  being  Ootacamund,    The  Trinity ;  it  is  sometimes  enclo»gd  >t>atircle,whiiA 

hills  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  40  miles  from  tyaibolizes  eternity.    The  nimbui  with  three  rem 
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h  atsA  B  sjmibol  of  lfc« -Trinity.    Andtber  lorm  vboi  in  1B09  it  mii-  tMred  by  order  of  the 

of  tbc  nknbus  is  ibat  in  wiirch  one  ot  iHe  cotn-  prefect ;  and  it  tiHs  since  been  protected  kgaimt 

mon   «itt«lar   sbaft:   supports  a  cross,     t^)     In  encroacbmmtB.     TJw      Tour      Magne       (turrU 

meteorology,  the  word  is  B|tpiied  to  a  Tain  alaud;  taagm)  is  the  remnant  of  a  tower  Mliicb  flanked 

MOMtiniet  chisaed  es  if  fomfair  »  primary  or  the  atidoit  wali&    The  boutevarcta  now  occuj^ 

ftMidamoital   variety  of  doud ;    it  is   really  a  tte  site  of  the  mnpErte,  but  portions  of  then) 

mixture   of   the   stratus,   the   ctsmillis,   and   the  arc  still  extant  in  the  Forte  d'Auguste  and  Forte 

drtvs.    It  hu  a  uniform  gray  tiM  «nd  frioged  de    Prance,   tww   Roman  gates,  the   fontier  of 

edges.  which  is  ornamented  with  sculptutej.    To  these 

Ntmes,  n&in,  or  Niamey  Fr&ace,  a  south-  municaltd  with  a  neighboring  bath  for  womm, 
eastern  d^,  'capital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  the  retnains  of  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
63  milei  northwest  of  Marseilles,  noted  for  its  those  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  magnificent 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  of  Raman  ariueduct,  known  us  the  Pont  du  Gard,  is  in  the 
origin,  which  are  second  oaly  to  tbose  of  Rome.  Ticinity  of  Nimes.  (See  Gakd,  Piwt  du.) 
it  is  sittiated  in  a  delightiui  plain,  and  hendaome  In  point  of  industry  and  commerce  Nimes 
boulevards  occupy  the  site  of  the  farmer  ram-  bolda  a  distinguished  rank;  it  is  the  great  sooth- 
parts.  The  city  proper  is  small  and  irregularly  eni  mart  far  raw  and  manufactored  silk.  Its 
laid  out,  with  narrow  streets  and  ill-built  houses;  manufactures  are  principally  silk  shawls  and 
but  its  three  suburbs,  oae  of  which,  called  the  hosiery;  mixed  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen 
Cours-Neuf,  is  larger  than  the  ^ily  itself,  present  staffs  r  blonde  lace  aqfl  tulles,  galloons,  ribbons, 
a  finer  aspect,  having  wide,  straight  avenues,  a"d  carpels.  There  a;t  several  large  dyeing  and 
fine  public  walks,  and  handsome  buildings,  printing  establish menta,  vinegar  factories,  and 
Among  the  edifices  of  the  Christiau  era  are  the  distilleries.  Its  trade  is  mostly  in  wine,  brajt- 
calhedral,  begun  in  the  Illh  century,  but  con-  dies,  vinegar,  essences,  and  oil. 
structed  chiefly  in  the  i6di  and  17th,  occupying  Nimes  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  a 
rtie  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo;  the  church  of  Greek  colony,  and  was  afterward  for  about  500 
St.  Paul;  the  new  palace  of  justice;  the  general  years  in  the  possession,  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
hospital;  the  Hotel  Dicu,  rebuilt  in  1830;  the  }^i^  oentury  it  became  a  strtMighold  of  Calvin- 
public  library ;  the  central  house  of  detention,  ism,  and  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars. 
which  is  the  citadel  built  by  Vaiiban  over  the  The  treaty  known  as  the  Pacification  of  Nimes; 
remains  of  the  old  Fort  Rohan  erected  in  ifeg  concluded  here  in  r6ap,  granted  freedom  of  wor- 
by  the  Calvinists;  and  the  fine  monumental  ship  to  the  Huguenots,  but  deprived  them  ol 
fountain  by  Pradier,  erected  in  i8sr,  O"  the  their  fortified^  towns.  In  1815  it  was  the  scene  . 
e^tanade.  The  public  garden,  where  is  still  to  of  reHgfous  violence,  in  cons^uencc  of  the  reac- 
be  seen  the  fountain  that  furnished  the  Roman  tion  of  that  period.  Guiiot  and  Daudet  were 
baths  with  water,  and  the  beautiful  promenade  natives  of  this  town, 

known  as  tbe  Corns  Feueheres.  are  also  at-  Nimra'vtia,  a  genua  of  large  Tertiary  fossil 
tractive  features,  Nimes  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman  cats,  typical  ot  tlie  family  Nimravidir,  or  Macha- 
Catholic-bishop,  of  a  Protestant  consistory,  and  rodonlidrr,  which  includes  the  various,  sabre- 
has  tribunes  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com-  toothed  tigers  (q.v,), 
merce,  a  departmental  academy,  several  learned  iaj„',_j  '  Ij-  *  *i.  ».  1 
■nstitittions.  a  tyceum  or  colleBe,  a  nortnal  school,  .„,i!Tj,"?'  ^"^i"?  ^^'t^  Mosaic  acnp^ 
a  theoloBical  s^inary,  schools  of  drawing,  ohan-  IZ'f^'  J^""^' ^  "^u^l^tT.S'^^'"^' 
•.try  a^d  physies,  gwmetry  and  mech^Aies  as  T^^i^'r^^T^^^^'i^^'^^''^^^ 
annli«1    (n  ths  at*<    a    tnri»tv  nf  mi^riirm.    n  "  Myfed  a  mighty  hunter  •before  the  Lord,"  b 

f„—  ternng  to  battle  and  conqtiest  as  wdl  as  to  tlie 

The  mmommt,  of  tho  Eon«n  p.rkt  .r.  th<  S'i,  lij!  ll™  '' r"  v?  ^i  'Tu^'ri 

Mai»n  Cfrt,,  «,  o.ll.d  from  iB  rect«.gul.r  5  v;"J™ '^  Sf™,  fh    1"  ^  SV!   ""^i'' 

been  ^ken  care  of.  telto^ed,  and  Surroul«ied  by  ^'^^f^  't-A^''^'^ .t^^Kf^.^f  ,f^"di<  ^"'^ 

an  iron  railine.    In  1833  it  was  converted  into  '^^"«' A'ds  to  ihe  Bible  Student*  (1898). 
a  museum    of  paintings   and   antiquities.    The  Nimnid,    nim''Ood,.    Asiatic    Turkey,    the 

amphitheatre,  or  Lcs  Arines,  is  the  most  perfect  "ame  given  to  a  momid  which  ts  supposed  to 

of  its  kind  extant.    Its  height  outside  is  from  >**  "^e  site  of  an  ancient  Assyrian  city ;  on  the 

68  to   104   feet,   and   t*s  external   circumference  <a*'^  «""«  o*  the  Tigris  River  at  the  confluence 

M74K  feet.    It  has  from  32  to  35  ranges  of  ■*'  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab  Ala;  and  18  miles 

seats,  and  was  capable  of  accwrtmodating  from  ^'p«   Mosul.    It   is    supposed  to   be  the  city 

17,000  to  33,000   spectators.     It   was   used   as  a  Calah,  menttoned  m  Ger.esis  x.  11,  a  suburb  of 

fortress  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Saracens,  when  Nineveh.     See  Nineveh. 

attacked  by  the  Franks;  during  the  following  Nimwegen,    nim'wa'gin,     or     Mitneguesi, 

ceiRaries  it  was  also  occupied  as  a  stronghold,  nlm'^-gen    (ancient    Noviohagus:    DuKh,   Nij- 

No   fentT   than    3,000   per^ns   had    established  ni«gf a ),  Metherlands,  city  in  the  province  of  Gel- 

their  .abode   Within   the   walls   of   this   building,  derland;  on  the  Waal,  about  12  miles  souA  of 
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\rnbeim.  Built  in  the  form  of  aa  amphitheatre,  Nine-Pini,  a  game  with  nine  fnns  or  bottle- 
on  a  series  of  hills,  it  overlooks  a  beautiful  val-  shaped  pieces  of  wood  set  on  end,  at  which  a 
lev.  It  is  in  a  productive  agricultural  region  in  large  wooden  ball  is  rolled  for  throwing  them 
wnich  grain  and  grapes  are  prominent  produc-  down.  See  Sowif;  BowUNG. 
tions  and  much  attention  is  given  to  atock-raia-  Nine  Wortfaiu,  romantic  heroes  gTOUi>ed 
ing.  The  chief  manufactures  are  leather,  tin,  together  in  Arthurian  legend,  especially  in  the 
wine,  eau  de  cologne,  flour,  and  cigars.  It  has  'Triomphes  des  neuf  Preux,*  where  the  author 
an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  grain,  and  cattle.  describes  a  vision  in  which  he  saw  three  Jews 

Nimwegea  possesses  many  ruins  ihowmg  its  (Joshua,   David,  JudasMaccabEU3),threepagans 

Roman  origin.     It  was  ongmally  a  Roman  camp  (Hector,  Alexander  the   Great,  Juliua   Cssar), 

by  means  of  which  control  was  exercised  over  and     three    Christians     (Arthur,    Charlemagne, 

the  Teutons  livmg  northeast  o£  the  Rhine.     It  Godfrey  of  Bouillon).     These  worthies,  with  oc- 

was  one  of  the  Haase  towns.    From  1585  for  casionally  a  tenth,   Bertcsnd  du  Guesclin,  and 

nearly  100  years  it  was  the  scene  of  much  of  the  ^ith  Guy  of  Warwick  sometimes  substituted  for 

contentions,  and  also  of  the  peace-makings  among  Godfrey  of  Bomllon,  may  be  traced  back  to  old 

the  Spaniards,  Swedes,  French,  and  Dutch.     The  Welsh  legends ;  Brunei  says  the  three  triads  are 

"Peace  of   Nimwegen"   in   1678-9,  was  the  end-  of  Spanish  or«in:  and  Duntop  showed  that  the 

mg  of  the  contest  between  the  French  and  the  list  appeared   in  an  old  Low  German  poem  on 

Dutch,  the  great  event  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  Alexander.     Shakespeare  makes  thera  the  butt  of 

It  marked  the  time  when  France  became  one  of  some  fooling  in  'Love's  Labour's  Lost' 

the  Great  Powers.  NinekiUer.    See  Butches-bird. 

J-  1^^  ^"^,  Xjvier.  American  Metho-  Ninetv-mix.  Fort,  a  former  Revolutionary 

dtst  btshop:  b.  Cortland,  N.  Y,  21  June  1832;  A.  f^^  ;„  Abbeville  County,  S.  C,  near  the  Saluda 

Detroit,  Mich.,  3  Jan.   1901.     He  was  graduated  ^^^^^     j(  ^^^  so-called  on  account  of  being  96 

from  Wesleyan  University,  Middlttown.   Conn.,  ^i,^,  £^^  (^e  frontier  fort  of  Prince  George. 

m  185s,  and  was  for  a  time  eogaged  in  teaching,  „.     ._  ..             ,,_             it-    _.  t          v, 

recei#ng  ordination  in  1856.     He  was  in  charge  'l'".'*';?^*    ^^""^^"lY'^^'^^'^^P'   it 

of  various  churches   in   Ohio   and  in   1870  was  "o^^'   ^^   Victor   Hugo,   published   m    1874.     H 

transferred  to   the   Detroit  conference.     He  ac-  bears  the  sub-litle:     'Premier  Recit.     La  Guerre 

cepted  the  chair  of  practical  theology  at  Garrett  Civile,'  and  was  intended  to  fonn  the  first  part 

Biblical    Institute,    fevanston.    111.,    in    1873;    in  of  f  mlogy.    The  edition  of  1882  contains  sev- 

•J879-S4   he   was   president  of  the  Institute.     In  «"'   ^niarkable  designs   signed   by   the   aujor. 

i8^he  was  elected  bishop.    He  was  the  first  The  story  deals  with  an  episode  of  the  Vendean 

president  of  the  Epworth  League.  »"*  Breton  insurrection. 

Nindemann,  Wilhelm  Friedrich  C«l.  Ger-  ,u.^T,^  "J^it^Su^Xi^J'X.  SS"iL''h 

tpan-American  'Arctic  explorer:  b,  G^,,Ucr-  ^.^^.^.Tt^^ra^ui  eSlcVtb^ Ston'.'n 

nwny,  22  April  1850     He  removed  to  the  Un.  ed  Nabopolassar  and  the  Mede  C^xares,  bL  been 

PM^ri,  '\.'^i,-Z      Whef   thr°Pr.ri^     wJ  i'^^''  *■">  ">•=  ■"«<'«"^  Kourunjik      It  stands 

Polaris,  expedition.  When  the  Pokns  was  ^  ^^  ^^  j  ^  ^^  .  ^^  ^^  ^^,^ 
caught  m  the  ice  he  with  18  of  the  crew  drifted  ,^^„  ^^  y^^^i  ^he  first  bisto^  notice  of 
on  an  ice-floe  for  seven  months.  They  were  res-  j^jngygj;  f,  ;„  Genesis  x  ■  it  is  described  as  *a 
cued  by  the  Tigress  m  1873  and  he  siibsequently  -  ,  ^  ^  ^■•^  j^  ^et  Jonah 
jomed  the  crew  of  the  Jeannette  and  whm  the  ^^bout  863  b.c).  Eiekiel  at  the  b^iiSMngif  the 
vessel  was  lost  was ^spatched  for  aid  in  iffii  by  ^^  ^^^^J  ^^  ^^^  ^j  .  d^i,tio^i„  the 
aplain  De  Long.  He  assisted  in  the  search  for  ^^„  vivid  imagery.  'The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar 
De  Long  and  his  companion^  whose  b«l'"^  were  ;„  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches"  ;  -All  the  trees 
diSMvered  the  next  vear  He  published  'tines  „f  ^^^  j^^^  ^„^  ;„  ^^  j^  „j  g^  ^^j^ 
deutschen  Matrosen  NordpoHahrten>  (1885).  him";  but  "strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations, 
Nine-bark,  an  American  shrub  {Opulasia  have  cut  him  off";  "upon  the  mountains  and  in 
opulifoUus),  of  the  rose  family,  common  alt  the  valleys  his  branches  are  fallen  and  his 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  boughs  are  broken  by  alt  the  rivers  of  the  land; 
It  has  an  ungainly  form,  glabrous  twigs,  bright  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone  down 
green,  three-lobed,  crenate- lentate  leaves,  and  from  his  shadow  and  have  left  him.*  It  was 
small  white  or  purplish  flowers  in  terminal  known  to  travelers  that  vast  mounds  covered 
corymbs.  Its  bloom,  remarks  Mrs.  Lounsberry,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Mosul  and  ex- 
is  not  very  pretty,  but  it  redeems  itself  by  the  tended  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  They 
beauty  of  the  ripening  pods.  "They,  hanging  in  were  long  considered  to  cover  the  ancient  site  of 
quantities  at  the  ends  of  its  long,*  curving  the  Assyrian  capital,  but  it  was  not  until  1841 
branches,  produce  something  the  same  effect  as  that  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul, 
the  fruit  of  a  species  of  opulus  or  cranberry-  began  excavations  with  the  result  that  he  oc- 
tree. .  .  ,  The  common  name  which  would  tained  a  few  fragments  of  brick  and  alabaster, 
naturally  recall  one  of  the  hydrangeas,  is  in  ref-  He  renewed  his  efforts  at  Khorsabad,  12  miies 
ernce  to  a  trick  of  the  bark  in  peeling  rot  nine  to  the  northeast,  in  1843  and  discovered  an 
but  many  times  into  dilapidated-looking  strips."  Assyrian  edifice  which  had  remained  buried  in 
The  hydrangea  (q.v.)  referred  to  is  H.  radiala,  the  sand  for  thousands  of  years.  The  work  was 
a  showy  wild  shrub,  which  is  given  this  name  by  continued  by  Layard,  who  explored  the  lofty 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Southern  States  on  ac-  mounds  of  Nimrud,  situated  18  miles  south- 
count  of  the  ragged  peeling  of  its  bark.  Both  southeast  of  Mosul  at  the  point  where  the 
shrubs  flourish  in  rocky  and  swami:^  places,  and  tributary  Zab  joins  the  Tigris.  This  was  the  be- 
both  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Consult  ginning  of  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
Lounsberry,  'Southern  Wildfloweri  and  Trees*  coveries.  He  immediately  came  upon  numerous 
(iooi).  slabs    covered    with'  cuneiform   inscriptions   of 
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tnuque  imporlaiic&  A  chamber  in  the  ancient 
ruins  was  lined  with  these;  they  were  in  excel- 
lent preservation.    He  unearthed, ~' 


HiiHTah,    Va.,    Cavalry    Engasemaat    at. 


an  M  been  destroyed  bjr  fire,  for  the  stone  Torbin,  conmmding  hi.  cavilij,  to  movo  on 

muges  in  many  cases  were  ca  cmed  and  crum-  v.,, .  ,? «t  it    .,.!.■  iT     \l'       Jr^,    < 

bleJ  into  dust  in  expo.nre  to  tl,e  air.    Tlie  lire  S™.  .^^S,;  ,SL    ^  1    u    I      aVam 

\..A   _rf    h,.,u>».r    JL^ni^t.A   —v.*  *ii.  .^^n.-..-  divisions  to  the  right,  on  the  Back  and  Middle 

5«i.^L,*''jrr„^Wh™?,  mJJ     W^  h?^?J  roads-  as^^i't  Rosser.  and  Powell's  division  to 

(overed  in  excellent  preservation  *  rooms   dec-  l„^        p        jj  ^   j^    j^       ^^    «    j;. 

•"^-'k  ^^J^.S"';".  '^;  ,'?"'"i'''  «i"l  ,"3°'<''"S»  .^eted,  and  thence  across  toward   Middletown, 

*^!2  1°':?  fl''^  ^l^''^'M■''*  t"*?  <=!r'"^"^  and  at  Nineveh  met  McCausland'a  cavalry  bri-" 
jhiA  had  flonnshed  at  Nineveh  in  its  palmy        ^c,  which  charged  him;  but  he  made  a  coun- 

days.     Returning  to  Kouyunjik  Layard  met  with  (er-charge   and   routed   it,   capturing   two   guns, 

even   more  important  results   from  his   excava-  t^ree  wagons,  two  battle-flags,  and   i6i  prTson- 
tions.    When  he  pierced  the  mounds  at  this  point  ^^^  pursuing  eight  or  nme  miles  np  the 

he  was  enabled  to  explore  nine  vast  rooms,  one  Luray  Valley.     Six  regiments  were  engaged  on 

of  them  130  feet  long,  and  all  rqjlete  with  inter-  ^^^i^^  ^^^^     -phe  Union  loss  was  3  killed  and  IS 

esting  and  valuable  sculptures,  inscnptiOTis,  and  wounded ;  the  Confederates  lost  20  killed  and  3S 

carvmgs.    In  i84g,  after  rtturniog  to  England  mounded.    Meanwhile  the  column  on  the  rigS 

and  arousing  the  interest  of  the  learned  world  drove   Rosser   across    Cedar   Creek,   and   under 

m   his   nBgnificent   ducovenes,   he  renewed   his  cover  of  the  night  Early  again  retreated  up  the 

work  at  Kottyonjik  Md  found  an  almost  mcx-  valley  to  New  Market    Consult:    tOffidal  Rec- 

hanstible   tr«Miy   of    antiquities   in   the   sand  o^ds,^    Vol.    XLIIL;   Pond,    'The   Shenandoah 

mounds,  of  the  ^  in.    He  was  now  acting  as  Valley  in  1864.'  a    a    r»>K*w 

atient  for  the  British  Museum,  whose  Assyrian  '         ^  ^.^  U-abiiam. 

collection  he  enriched  with  some  o£  its  most  Nmgpo.  idng-po ,  Chma,  a  city  and  tretty- 

preciOus    examples    of    art    and    inscriptions,  Port  in  the  province  of  Che-Kiang,  u  a  fertile 

Loftus    and    Hormuzd    Rassam    continued    the  P^'n  on  the  left  bwik  of  the  Takia  or  Ningpo 

work  in  1853  and  the  excavations  at  Nimrud  were  River,  16  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  lOO 

renewed  by  George   Smith  in  1873.     There  can  «"e8  south  of  ShanghaL     It  was  opened  to  for- 

be    no    doubt   that    some   of   these   monuments  «««  t^a*  by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  in  1843.     It 

represent  the  remains  of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  "  surrounded  by  walU  5  miles  in  circuit,  aj 

scholars  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  *««  ^vK  and  15  feet  wide  at  top.  and,  besides, 

city  of  Ninus  occupied  the  site  of  Kouyunjik  and  *•"  extensive  suburbs   outside.     Though   highly 

Nebbi  Yunus  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  at  c^Ued  by  the  Chwiese  as  fflie  of  the  moat  beau- 

the  confluence  of  the  Zab.    Asur,  an  even  earlier  tiful  cities  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  it  consists  of 

capital  of  Assyria,  was  undoubtedly  built  on  the  "arrow    filthy    streets    and    one-stoned    houses, 

site  of  the  modem  Kalah  Sherghat  '  The  palaces  somelunes   of   stone,   but   mosUy   of   bndt.     Its 

of  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal  have  been  un-  Jnost  remarkable  edifice  is  a  brick  tower,. formed 

earthed  from  the  mounds  of  KouTunjik;.  and  a  of  seven  stones,  and  above  160  feet  high,  but 

second   palace,  of   Sennacherib  and   Esarhaddon  "J'*'  *  "i"^  '''"''<  ^""1. ''  contains  numerous  tem- 

£rom  the  mounds  of  Nehbi   Yunus.     It  is  con-  P'^s,  colleges,  etc.,  chief  among  them  the  temple 

dudcd    from    these    discoverKS    that    Nineveh  °i  the  Queen  of  Heaven,   founded   in  the   mh 

proper  was  one  of  a  cluster  of  cities  and  royal  century,  but  the  present  building,  elaborately  and 

resiiftnces  that  stood  mi  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  T"^"'?  ornamented,  dates  from  1680.     Shops  and 

This  city  was  square  in  shape,  and  each  of  the  immense  storehouses  occupy  the  quarters  near 

four  WBlls  was  a  mile  in  length.    The  palace  the   river,   while    eating-houses   and   tea   shops 

of  Sargon  at  the  northern  angle  had  a  ^de  abound  near  the  gates  and  in  the  suburbs.    A 

400  yards  in  width.    The  chief  sculptures  aad  medical  hospital,  opened  by  a  missionary  society 

inscfiptJMis  which  are  now  stored  in  the  British  >n    "843,  has  been   found  very  beneficial.    The 

Museum  belong  to  palaces  and  temples  in  the  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton 

northwest  of  the  city.    The  principal  palace  was  poods,  carpets,  furniture,  etc.     The  native  trade 

built  in  the  gth  century  B-c.   by  AssumasirpaL  'S  very  extensive.     The  principal  exports  are  tea. 

Near   by   be   buUt   a   great   tower,    rising   with  silk,  and  raw  cotton;  and  the  principal  imports, 

narrowing    stages.     His    son     Shalmaneser    U.  brides  manufactured  goods    sugar  and   opium, 

built    the    central    palace   of    the    group.    The  The  average  value  of  the  trade  of  Ningpo  for  10 

Btatne   of   Nebo   in   the    British   Museum   was  years  past  has  been  about  511,400,000     The  great 

brought  from  what  has  been  called  the  southeast  bulk  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  other 

pdace,  but  was  really  a  temple.  "f^'y  P0"5.    Ningpo  was  Uken  by  the  British 

Nineveh  was  not  the  earUest  capital  of  Assyria  "^"""^  resistance  m  1841.    Pop.  estimated  at 

and  only  came  into  importance  in  the  time  of  260,000. 

Sennacherib,  who  is  recorded  on  the  inscribed  Ninian,  n!n-i-an,  Sain^  the  apostle  of  the 

bricks  to  have  built  its  walls.    From  his  time  southern    Picts.    iHe    labored    in    evangelizing 

it  was  the  chief  seat  of  empire,  and  gave  Its  northern    England    and    southern    Scotland    at 

name  to  the  whole  group  of  cities  between  the  the    end    of    the    4th    and    tlie    beginning    of 

Tigris  and  the  Zab.    Hence  Jonah  describes  this  the  5th  centuries.     He  was  a  Briton  by  birth. 

Nineveh  as  a   city  of  three  days'  journey,  and  but    had     been    thoroughly    educated    in     lan- 

Dtodorus  declares  its  circuit  was  480  stadia.  guage    and    philosophy    at    Rome.      The    field 

Consult  the  works  of   Layard,    Botta,   and  of    his    activity    extended    u    far    nnrth    «■ 
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{Ht  Grampian  Hills,  and  his  see  was  Candida 
Gisa,  Whithorn,  the  modem  Wigtonshire,  the 
scMithweetcRi  coonty  of  Scotlano.  Uis  6eatb  is 
placed  b7  hagiologists  in  432  and  his  festival  is 
16  September.  The  only  church  building  which 
he  is  recorded  to  have  fottnded  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

'  Nin'lgje^  an  American  Indian  sachem  Qf 
the  Nianiics,  one  of  the  Al^nquin  tribes.  In 
1637  he  assisted  the  colonists  in  the  Pequot  war. 
In  1667  he  sold  much  of  hrs  land  on  Long  Island 
to  the  colonists.    He  died  in   1677. 

Niiio,  Pedro  Alonso,  pa'dro  a-Ion'sd  ne'n^, 
Spanish  navigator:  b.  Moguer,  Spain, about  1435 i 
d.  about  1505.  He  accompanied  Columbus  on  his 
third  voyage  in  1^  to  Trinidad  and  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and  returned  to  Spain  filled  with  the 
project  of  making  an  expedition  to  the  new 
country  in  search  of  treasure.  He  was  granted 
the  royal  permission,  one  Sflh  of  the  spoils  to  be 
the  share  of  the  Crown.  The  voyage  was  a 
successful  one;  he  peaceably  obtained  from  the 
ladUns  a  great  store  of  treasure,  but  was  aC' 
Ctlsed  of  withholding  the  share  belonging  to  the 
king  and  died  before  the  suit  was  ended. 

Illnon  de  I'EndoB,  nE-noft  de  I6ii-klo,  or 
LeBcioH.    See  Lenclos,  Annz. 

Ninua,  nl'nus,  eponymous  king  of  Nini^veh 
and  founder  of  that  city.  His  name  is  nowhere 
moitioned,  apparently,  in  Assyrian  moniuncnts, 
and  the  story  that  he  extended  the  Assyrian 
empire  to  India  and  to  Egypt  is  historically 
false.  But  he  figures  largely  in  Gredc  myth  and 
•history,*  where  NinevM  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  him  and  named  for  him;  he  married 
Semiramis,  wife  of  Onnes,  but  his  wiHe  murdered 
him,  and  ruled  as  regent  foi  her  son  Ninyas, 
who  is  as  mythical  a  personage  aa  his  father. 
For  Semiramts  alone  in  these  stories  does  his- 
lOiy  show  any  actual  existence, 

if  Amphii 

who|  in  common  with  Zethus,  governed  Thebes, 
which  they  had  built.  Accor<|ing  to  the  common 
accounts  she  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters, and,  proud  of  her  blooming  offspring,  she 
so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  exatt  herself  above 
Latona,  the  moiher  of  only  two  children  —  Apol- 
lo and  Artemis ;  and  in  punishment  of  her  pre- 
sumption she  had  to  witness  the  destruction  of 
her  children  by  the  arrows  of  the  twin  deities. 


1  account  o£  the  fate  of  Niobe, 

...  _.._  . 5  of  which  poets  frequently 

differ,  who  have  taken  this  story  for  a  subject 
as  often  aa  artists.  The  origin  of  the  fable  $eems 
to  lie  in  the  ancient  figure  of  speech  by  which 
it  was  said  of  young  people  who  died  suddenly 
that  Ihcjr  had  been  strode  with  the  arrows  of 
Apollo  or  Artemis ;  md  in  almost  all  languages, 
petrifaction  is  the  natural  image  of  the  highest 
degree  of  torpid  despair. 

Niobe  of  Nations,  The,  a  name  applied  to 
Rome,  the  "lone  mother  of  dead  empires.' 

Niollium,  in  chemistry,  a  metallic  element 
discovered  in  1801  by  Hatchett,  but  more  fully 
investigated   by   Rose,  who  named  it.     Niobium 


is  present  in  coliu^trite,  euxefiife,  i^rochlore,  add 
in  other  minerals.  The  metal  may  be  prepared 
from  the  fluoride  of  niobium  by  healing  it  in  a 
covered  crucible  with  sodium,  and  dissolving  out 
the  soluble  salts  with  >Vater.  It  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  dissolves  in  Ijot  liydroflnoric  acid.  It  forms 
two  oxides  of  a  chlorous  character,  uniting'  with 
basylous  oxides  to  form  salts. 

Niobrara,  nl-d-hri'r^  a  river  whicK  has 
its  rise  in  Laramie  County,  Wyo.;  and  which 
flows  east  into  Nebra^,  crosses  tile  northern 
part  of  the  State,  making  regular,  long  north 
and  south  curves,  and  flows  into  the  Missouri 
River  at  Niobrara  in  Knox  County.  It  is  about 
460  miles  long,  flows  rapidly  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  but  moves  slowly  through  the 
almost  level  prairie  country  of  the  northern  part 
of  Nebraska. 

Niobrara  Stage,  in  geolo^,  a  subdivision 
of  the  upper.  Cretaceous  divisiba,  forming  with 
the  Benton  stage  the  Colorado  Epoch.  It  oc- 
curs in  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  as  well  as 
in  Colorado  and  further  West,  has  a  naximtmi 
thickness  of  2,000  feet,  and  indudes  chalk,  cal- 
careous   marls,    shales,    saadtfonea,    and    lime- 

Hi'pa,  an  East  Indian  palm  (Nipa  fruH- 
cans)  of  die  order  Palma  and  the  only  spedes 
of  its  genus.  It  is  a  low-growing  tree  with 
cteeping,  smooth  Steife,  and  large  clusters  of 
frnit.  Its  abundant  sap  is  used  Kir  sugar-  and 
wine-making  and  its  feathery  leaves  (or  tbatch- 
ing  or  roofing.  These  leaves  are  often  20  feet 
long  and  form  the  principal  material  for  house- 
building in  the  farms  and  villages  of  the  Philip- 
pfiies  and  East  Indies  generally.  It  abounds  m 
the  salt  marshes,  and  I&e  the  mangrove  <q.v.) 
with  which  rt  is  commonly  associated,  it  is  an 
important  land-builder. 

Nipal,  ne-p4r.     See  Nepai. 

Nipfa'cf,  Prahcis  Bugent,  American  physi* 
cist  and  electrical  engineer :  b.  Port  Byron,  N.  Y„ 
10  Dec.  1847.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Iowa 
Stale  University  in  1870,  an4  bocaffle  instmctor 
there  He  afterward  W«nt  to  Washington  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  physics  and  rikctricA  en- 
gineering. In  1877  he  organized  the  weather 
service  of  Missouri  and  in  187B  the  Magnetic 
Siirv^.  In  1889  he  showed  that  positiva  photo- 
graphic pictures  could  be  developed  in  the  full 
glare  of  sunlight  instead  of  in  a  dark-room ;  and 
he  also  made  the  discovery  that  B  photograpliic 
plate  over-exposed  could  be  developed. as  a  posi- 
tive and  that  a  zero  poin't  exists  between  the 
negatioe  and  the  bogitive  which  canhot  be  de- 
veloped at  all.  He  wreite:  'Theory  of  M^- 
netic  Measurements'  (rfl86)  ;  'Electricity  and 
Magnetism'  (1855)  :  'Imrodtftrtion  (6  Geograph- 
ical Algebra'  (i^).  He  has  also  contributed 
scientific  articles  to  thfe  'Transactkins*  of  the 
St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  of  which  be  is  a 
member. 

Niphon,  nif-5n',  Nippon,  Nipon,  or  Hihon, 
the  various  Japanese  pronunciations  of  Jih-pen 
(whence  Japan),  signifying  sun-origin,  the  Chi- 
nese name  for  the  island  empire,  and  locally 
adopted  by  Japan  in  the  7th  century.  Niphon 
was  long  used  by  foreigners  to  designate  the 
principal  island  Hondo.    See  Japan. 

Mip'igon,  a  lake  in  Canada.    See  Nepigoh. 
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fert  aboTe  sea-level,  northeasl  of  Geor^an  Bay,  mms.  The  work  was  supervised  first  by  Dr. 
Lake  Huron,  with  which  it  communicates  by  John  Pimnett  Peters,  and  latterly  hy  Dr.  },  H; 
Frefich  Kvcr.  It  fs  Irregular  in  cosst-line,  is  Haynes  and  Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht  ConsiJ- 
48  miles  long,  and. has  a  maximum  breadth  of  erable  attention  was  paid  to  the  excavatian  of 
abcnA  30  miles.  Its  phiri  feeder  is  Sturgcoi^  the  great  temple  of  Bel,  the  fotindation  of  which 
River,  draining  from  the  north  a  group  of  smaller  was  laid  between  6000  and  ^000  years  before 
takes.  The  lake  comains  nmneroiis  isiands,  one  Christ,  An  ancient  government  palace  of  im- 
of  which  is"  an  Indian  reservatioii.  TTie  Cana-'  mense  proportions,  where  the  kings  lived,  be- 
dian  Pacific  railroad  skirts  the  northern  shore;  longing  to  the  fifth  millennium  before  Christ, 
and  has  stations  at  'Nortfi  Bay,  and  Nipissing  and  one  of  the  ancient  gates  and  walls  of  the 
Junction,  on  the  lake  tbiite.  Steamers  ply  on  city,  were  nncovered.  ;A  government  palace 
the  lake  and  the  region  has  become  a  hvorite  erected  about  3000  B.C.  was  completely  and  sys- 
^oiting  and  hunting  grotmd.  tematicaliy  excavated,  besides  numerous  other 
Nfpissfair  rn£ana,  an  American  tribe  of  buildings  of  less  importance.  Most  valuable  in- 
«ie  AlBonqiim  family  residmg  on  the  shores  of  scr^tions  m  stone  belonging  to  the  earliest  rulers 
Lake  Nipissing,  in  northern  Ontario,  Canada.  °i  Babylonia,  by  the  help  of  which  the  earlyhis- 
In  the  17th  century  they  were  one  of  the  most  ^H'  of  mankmd  m  Oie  valley  between  the  Tigns 
important  tribes  of  British  America  and  were  and  Euphrates  will  be  reconstructed,  were  dis- 
regarded by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  as  the  typical  covered.  Antiquities  in  coins,  jewelry  in  gold, 
Algonquins.  A  few  survivors  remain  in  the  vi-  ailver,  and  bronie  la  gieat  quantities;  vases  id 
cinity  of  Montreal  eoameied  and  plain  pottery  of  all  periods;  sealf 

»ri_,_      »_jj__     «(_    1.    „i  _  „_„„!.»  and  seal  cylinders,  such  as  the  Babylonians  used 

Nlp^nuc  Into..,  oj/fr,,h  waKr  people,'  .            ^^^  ^jj,  „,,,,  taiuna,  i,.ns.elioi.s; 

H  Amjn™  '"5?  leirfps  m  colomil  Jays  m  ,     ^    pi,yU.u«.  in  t.m-cotB.  b..- 

m"?™ '^t   «„    ?„'in°t';r%M L^'„    h,rw3  ""S'-  ™S1.".  ««nS  i;  b^rue,  iron,  Sj  .ii- 

dia   not    at   nrst   join   witn    rnilm    in   nis    war  T  i  ..  *        j      -n r  _   ^j 

against  the  colonists,  but  were  aet^-e  against  the  «■■■  .'^«-  **"  »'?>  ^""^     I^IZf  ^  ^t^  "* 

'^^.  ^rth^r^arSnitts Te'ouata'^^  l'^'Z.'°]:±^""t.  '*'"^  '"  1'^  "l^"*"- 

Rive^  Indians,  effectcT a  junrtion  with  the  Nip-  ^"^  ^Tl^f^^'^iT  v^J^  ^n'llT" 

rnnes.     On  the  overthrow  of  Philip  the  Nipmuts  rfet*  and  ciistoms  rf  the  daily  life  oi  ^  Babylo- 

fled  to  Canada.  nans.    But  Ctfiel  of  the  impcrtant  discovcnes 

„.  ,  _    o           ■     1-,-  I       .  (T>  _i.           J  made  dnring  1880-1900  were  those  in  comiectian 

Nw'P«.  S«MI>.  in  Dickens    'pombey  and  ^-^  ^^  ^„^bh«T  of  the  s«Ktuary,  which 

|on,>  a  young!  mnd,*i«r-o  to, Florence  pwflbey.  ^^    ft,und    beneatt    as    £e«    of    atxumulated 

She    marries   Toots      The   sharpness   of  tongu"  jibris,  representing  «vlr«l  »illen>H«nis  of  his- 

SSf;^^  W  iSr,l"           "^     "                 ^  to'y-    I"  the  upp^ost  rtratum  of  this  m<»md 

fidelrty  to  her  charge.  tho.exctvrtora   found   coffins  whi<*  had   been 

Nipp«rde^,  nlp'ger-di,  Karl  Litdwg,  Ger-  buried  in  the  eariy  centuries  of  onr  Christian 

maul  philologist :  b.  Schwerm,  Germany,  13  Sept  ora.    A  great  many  amiqiHties  were  atso  gathered 

i&ai ;  d.  Jena,  Germany,  a  Jan.  1S75.    He  was  ^hich  b«looged  to  the  Jews  who  continued  to 

educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leip-  ]ne   at    Nippur   after   the   retnm  ■of   Ezra   and 

sic  and  in  1852  accept«d  a  professorship  at  Jena.  Nehemiah.     Prominent  among  them  were  tena- 

He  made  tranalatioos  oi  Caeaar,  Nepos,  Tacitus,  rotta  bowla  containing  incantations  and  charms 

etc.,  with  criti*^  notes,  which  kave  been  widely  instribed  in  Hebrew  and  Mandaan.    At  a  depth 

used.     See   Scholl's  bfo^ph^    i^70,   aiid   his  oi  25  feet  were  found  a  series  of  rooms,  a  num- 

collection  of  hts  works,  Hi  Nipperdcit  OpusctUa'  ber  of  which  contained  lodges  or  shelves  buill 

(1877)-                                                        ^  out  from  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 

Nqnur,  nip-poor'   Asiatic  Torlcey,  an  an-  the  tablets  in  rows.    The  library  seems  to  hm 

dent  city  of  Ba^ronu,  bet^ifeen  the  Tigris  and  been  divided  into  two  parts.    There  was  a  bnsi- 

Et^jhrates,  120  miles  southeatt  of  Bagdad,  its  ness  secttcn  for  keeping  accotinUt  and  the  educa- 

sitc  now  marked  by  the. numerous  mounds  and  tJooal  quarter^  with  a  v»st  libraryof  a  literary 

excavated  ruins  at  NuRar.'  Nippur  was  a  great  character. 

and    flourisking    city    40(W   b.c,    and    the   tab^  Nearly  ■xtfloa  tablets  were  recovered,  illus- 

lets  of  its  .great  library   discovered.- aigce    1888  trating    practically    every    branch    of    literature 

antedate  Abraham's  departure  from  Ur  of  thio  known  to  the  Babylonians.    Among  the  inscrip- 

Oialdees   for  the    Promised  Laud,    Nippur   is  tions  are  hundreds  of  historical  texts,  dictiona- 

identified    with   the    Calneh    of    Genesis    x.    10,  ries,  or   lists   of  Swnerian   words  with   Semitic 

and  was  the  most  northerly  and  easUrly  of  the  equivalents;  lists  of  birds,  animals,  plants,  and 

four  conspicuous  centres  of  Babylonian  civiliaa-  stones ;  lists  of  words  for  chain,  stools  and  other 

tion  and  religion,  literatiu-e  and  science.    It  was  articles  of   fiuniture;  .hymns,  astconcwncal   and 

.«.-  .^at  of  the  wotship  o£  Bel,  or  the  sun,  the  mytholc^ical  inscriptions,  tablets  which  refer  to 

J  Er-Li(  pr  Lwa  of  the  Storm,  the  cause  the  service  and  functionaries  of  the  temple  — 

.,  <J  the  weather  troubles  of  mankind,  and  the  how    many   garments    the   god    Bel    wore,   how 

original  conception  of  a  god  of  anger  and  a  re-  many  temples  and  shrines  there  were  at  Nippur 

ligion  of  fear.  besides  those  dedicated  to   Bel,  and  what  the 

Nippur    was   overthrown   and    ils    buildings  revenues  of  the  temples  were ;  tablets  Contaming 

■  mined   by    the    Elamite   hordes    under    Kudur-  grammatical  sentences  written  by  students,  anth- 

Nankhundi,  2285  B.C.,  who  destroyed  nearly  every  metical  calculations,  etc.               tt-i       1,  -       1 

city  of  Babylonia.  Favored  by  llie  permission  and  In  appreciation  of  Professor  Hilprecht  s  yal- 

pnjtectioti  of  the  Sultan  and  his  administration,  uable   services,   the  Sultan   presented  htm  With 
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tmons  other  imporuint  antiquities,  the  larger  France.  Paris,  is  1843 ;  in  1&3/  direcmr  of  the 

pan  of  the  find  of  the  Ubraiy,  which  is  now  Ecole  Nomiale  Superieure,  and  in  186?  a  seoa- 

deposited  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tor.     In   1850  he  was  elected  to   the  Academy, 

it  undergoing  systematical  decipherment  His  reputation  as  a  historian  of  literature  was 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  mounds  at  Nippur  established  by  his  'Etudes  de  Mceurs  et  de  Cri- 

has  thus   far  been  completely  eitcavated.     0)n-  tique   sur   les    Poetes   latins   de   la    Decadence' 

siderable  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  on   the  (1834).     Others  of  his   works  are;     An   excel- 

temple.    Only  one  side  of  the  ancient  govern-  lent     'Histoire    de    Ja    Litterature    francaise* 

ment   palace   has   been   cleared,   and   about   one  (1844-9)-    'Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de   Littera- 

twentieth  part  of  the  library,  but  arrangements  ture'     (1859);    the    dislingui^ed    ^udy,     'Let 

have  been  effected  for  a  continuance  of  the  work  quatre   grands    Historiens   latins'     (1847);   and 

of   excavation    until   completed.      See   Assyria;  "Nouveaux  Melanges'    (1886). 

B^YLONiA   and  illustrations  Vol.  II.    Consult:  Nisbet,  niz'bet,  Hume,  Scottish  artist  and 

Hilprecht,  'Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  Chiefly  novelist :    b.    Stirling.    Scotland,   8   Aug.    1840. 

from   Nippur'     {1893-6)    and    'Explorations   in  Leaving   Scotland   at   16  he  spent  sii  years  in 

Bible    Lands    During   the    Nineteenth    Century  Australian   travel   and   on   his   return   was   for 

(1903):    Peters     'Nippur,   or   Explorations   and  eight   years   prior   to   1885   art   master   in   Watt 

Adventures  on  the  Euphrates*    (1897).  College,    Edinburgh.    He    has    since    twice    re- 

Ninikta,  oi-rook'ta.     See  Veda.  visited  Australia  and  has  published  45  roniancet, 

Nirrana,  nir-va'na".  a  term  which  originally  including   'Bail  Up' ;  several  volumes  of  verse, 

denotes  the  blowing  out  or  extinction  of  a  flame,  ^^^  .various  works  on  art.  such  as  'Where  Art 

and   is   used   in   the  meiaphorieal  language  of  "'^Bins,'  and  also  of  travel,  such  as  'A  Colonial 

Buddhistic   philosophy   to   mean   that   condition  Tramp. 

which  succeeds  to  the  long  process  of  metempsy-  Nisbe^  John,   Scottish   forester:   b.   £din- 

chosis   to   which   imperfect   souls   are   subjected  burgh  2  Oct.   1853.     He  was  educated  at  Edin- 

before  they  reach  the  end  of  Karma,  the  active  burgh  University,  where  he  is  now  examiner  m 

life  of  earthly  effort  and  struggle  after  perfec-  forestry,  and  also  studied  at  Munich.     Entering 

lion.     Niri-ana,  according  to  Rhys  Davids,  was  the    Indian    forest    service    in    1875    he   became 

originally  intended   1:^   Buddha  to   indicate   ex-  conservator  of  forests,  Burma,  in   1^5,  retiring 

tinction  of   existence,  annihilation,  as  an  escape  in     IQoo.     He    has    published     'British     Forest 

from    the    perturbations    of    passion,    and    the  Trees'    (1893);    'Studies   in  Forestry'    (1894); 

miseries  of  life.     The  utterly  negative  character  'Our   Forests    and    Woodlands'    (1900)  ;    'The 

of  this  conception  seems  later  on  to  have  under-  Management   of   Forests   in   Theory  and    Prac- 

gone  a  change.     Buddha  has  said  'it  is  enou^  tice'    (1901);   'Burma  under  British  Rule,  and 

to  know  that  Nirvana  is  an  advance  beyond  life;  Before'    (1901). 

it  is  a  condition  of  fearless  security  and  happi-  NUbet,  Hobert  Buchan,  Scottish  painter: 
ness."  But  there  ts  no  definite  implication  that  b.  Edinburgh  I  July  l8s7.  He  was  educated 
thia  happiness  is  oonscious,  or  that  a  sense  of  at  the  Edinburgh  Institution  and  chose  as  his 
personal  identity  accmnpanies  it  Annihilation  profession  that  of  landscape  painter  in  water 
may  be  quite  consistent  with  "Freedom  from  the  colors.  His  success  was  attested  by  the  awards 
pang  of  earthly  existence*  and  even  prove  "a  made  to  him  at  three  international  exhibitions  — 
region  or  condition  of  peace."  This  peace  in  Dresden  (diploma)  1892;  Antwerp  (medal) 
Nirvana  results  from  ihe  fact  that  no  trans-  1894;  Vienna  (medal)  1898.  Among  his  most 
migration  into  baser  forms  of  wretclied  ghost,  rotable  works  are:  'Evening  Stillness>  (pur- 
beast,  or  demon  is  possible  for  the  enfranchised  chased  by  the  Chantrey  Bequest)  1890;  <Thun- 
spint.  The  "extinction"  m  this  case  will  only  dety  Weather';  ^Harrowing' ;  'Waiting  forthe 
mean  the  extinction  of  the  baser  dements  in  the  Tide'  (1898) ;  'Between  Showers'  (r8<S). 
individuaL    The  great  and  pure  elements  are          Mj.t,     „-,i, m:...       ■  •        c    _: 

:S,.'te.' ™"hf  s'-oT »h™x" isr's  «°s s sfi^iS'ViSf' « ei*-„" "" 

■viu  di.  digni"  as  th.  object  of  th,  philosophy.  J"  „„i°l?1"J?5  ■?V™J  ™',"  '!■  '""^JT 

•The  Hk  worib,  of  Goi>,' —  holiiu,  pirity,  1™  '^"'™"»?'   mJ  ™lway  OTlre  ii   rapidly 

fretdom,  wlriom'thU  J^™,i„ibrt™B.d;  becom.ni,  n,od™,rf     It  wa.  tho  sot  oi  the 

io.lia«l  ii  Irft  oS  of  tho  n>l.ty  problem,  of  ori-  "  °:'*  >"'5°P-  .1    '"  >««  ■Ptmg,  and  b.ths, 

ental    mystici.m.    Consult:    MUlte,    .Die    B«.  teleir.ted  .oee  the  Roman  eta,  when  Ni.h  .s 

dentuwt  von  Nirvana'     Rhvs  Davids    <Historv  "nentioncd  as  Naissus  by  Ptolemy.    Constantine 

SSiZ.  rfBoddhfm'?;  ObT'Du  S  *'  &.at  was  bor,;  at  Nish.    Simated  at  the 

vana   Bo.ddhi,ue> ;  Johnson.    •OriStal    Relig-  Sl?"p°^™;' .!'.'\".''"  ^'fr",,?'  *' 

ions:    India.'       See    Bimii»;;    Bu.iMA«m;  ,?*l'S  hSV    ,      A    .h    x  S" "'     I2'''; 

Him.o.si.i  JAIHA.  in  1456  hems  captured  hy  the  Tnritsj  m  1878  It 

N)..«i    ^T  .a  ™e'       c      XT  "'"'  *^''™  by  the  Servians  under  King  Milan. 

Nia«im,  nl-sa-m€  .      See  Nkami.  xhe  unsuccessful  attack  in  1809  is  still  petpetu- 

Hisan,  ni'sin,  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  ated  by  the  «Tyele-Koula»  (Tower  of  Skulls), 

first  month  of  the  sacred  year  and  seventh  of  the  erected  by  the  Turks  half  a  mile  east  of  Nish 

civil  year,  answering  nearly  to  our  March.    See  and  consistiuft  of  the  heads  of  Servians  killed 

Calendar.  during  the  battle. 

Niaard,    Jean     Marie     NapoKon    DSairt,  Nufhan  el-Aaman,  nl-shan'  el  a-man'  (Ar. 

zhon     ma-re     na-po-Ia-on     da-ze-ra     ne-zir,  Nislian  al-Hman,  order  of  the  best).  Tunisian 

0^.!=     J  author :  b.  Chatillon-sur-Seine  20  March  order  of  honor  founded  by  Mohamined-es-Sadok 

1806;  d.  San  Remo   Italy.  23  March  188S.    He  in  1859.    It  commemorates  the  adoption  of  the 

became  professor  of  eloquence  at  the  College  de  constitution  and  has  but  one  degree 
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ir,  Sl-W-tl-kir',  a  Tunisiiui 

order  of  merit,  the  data  concernioK  which  h  not 
complete,  but  of  which  several  medals  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  bey  on  his  visit  to  France  in 
1846.  The  degree  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  medal. 

Hisban  el-Iftikhar,  Turkish  order  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  III,  and  revived  in  ifej?.  It 
is  conferred  upon  foreigners  who  have  rendered 
services  to  the  Turkish  state.  Tliere  are  no 
classes  of  honor,  but  the  value  of  the  medal 
differs  with  the  degree  of  the  recipient. 

Nishan  i-Imtias,  em-te-as',  Turkish  order 
of  merit  founded  in  1879  by  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid.  It  is  conferred  upon  Turkish  officials 
who  have  dis|ilayed  at  least  three  of  the  attri- 
butes :  patriotism,  fidelity,  bravery,  and  zeai, 
these  names  being  engraved  on  the  medal. 

Nishan  i-Shcfkiat,  e-sh£f-kaf  (Ar.-Fers. 
NuhSn-ishifqot,  order  of  clemency),  Turkish 
order  of  three  degrees  established  by  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  in  1878.  The  medal  is  conferred 
upon  women  who  have  rendered  aid  to  their 
country  in  times  of  war  or  peril. 

Hlsba^ur,  sish-a-poor',  Persia,  the  capital 
of  a  provmce  of  Khorasan,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  an  altitude  of  3,900  feet,  50  miles  west 
of  Meshed.  Anciently  it  was  of  great  commer- 
cial and  political  importance.  An  active  domes- 
tic trade  is  still  carried  on,  and  the  city  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  turquoises 
found  in  the  district.  Omar  Khayyam  was  born 
here  in  1123,  and  his  unpretentious  tomb  is 
shown  in  a  mosque  among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town.    Pop.  (est.)  15/XX). 

Niah'gar.    See  Nas&  Indians. 

Hisibia,  nisl-bis,  Asia  Minor,  anciently  an 
important  town,  the  capital  of  Mygdonia,  Meso- 
potamia, now  the  town  of  Nisibin,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Diaj-bckir  (pop.  jo/no).  The  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions found  here  refer  to  it  as  Naaibina. 
It  was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  and 
afterward  between  the  Romans  and  Persians, 
until  it  was  ^ven  up  to  the  latter  by  the  Em- 
peror Jovian  in  363.  The  Persians  were  defeated 
here  by  Belisarius  in  541,  and  by  Msrdan  in 
573. 

ffiaqualU  (niz'kwa-le)  In^ans,  an  Ameri- 
can tribe  of  the  Saliaban  family  formerly  resid- 
ing 00  Paget  Sound,  Washington.  They  joined 
the  Puyallup  and  other  tribes  in  signing  the 
Medkine  Creek  Treaty  of  1854.  In  1858,  the 
Nisquallis  took  part  in  the  general  Indian  war 
in  the  Northwest  There  are  to-day  less  than 
100  survivors  of  the  tribe. 

Nisroch,  nis'rok,  in  Assyrian  mythology,  a 
^od,  in  whose  temple,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
idolatry,  Sennacherib  was  slain  1^  his  own  sons 
(3  Kings  xix.  37).  The  name  signifies  "the 
great  eagle"  ;  and  the  earlier  Assyrian  sculptures 
exhumed  at  Nineveh  have  many  representations 
of  an  idol  in  human  form,  but  with  the  head  of 
an  eagle.  Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  also,  the 
eagle  occurs  as  an  idol.  Historians  have_,  how- 
ever, long  accepted  Joseph  Halevy's  conjecture 
that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  Nusku;  while 
it  has  also  been  held  to  be  identical  with  Marduk 
of  the   later   Babylonian   pantheon. 

Ntaaa,  nes'sa,  Servia,     See  NiSH. 


NUaeii,  Heiniich,  hln'ria  nis'sifn,  German 
arducologist ;  b.  Habersleben,  Germany,  3  April 
1839.  He  was  educated  in  Kiel  and  Betlin.  and 
in  i86(j-76  was  professor  in  Marburg  and  sub- 
sequently held  professorships  in  Gottingen, 
Strasfaurg,  and  Bonn.  He  wrote:  'Kritische 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Quellen  der  4,  und  5. 
E>ecade  des  Livius'  {l86ij;  'Italische  Landes- 
kunde'  (1883)  ;  'Gneschische  und  Romische 
Mctrologie'    (1887);  etc 

Nisna,  ni'siis,  Greek  mythological  king  of 
Megara.  His  life  depended  upon  a  lock  of  gold 
or  purple  hair  and  of  this  his  daughter  Scylla 
deprived  him  when  Minos,  her  lover,  laid  si^[e 
to  Megara.  This  act  of  treachery  enabled  Minos 
to  take  the  city,  but  shocked  by  the  conduct  of 
Scylla,  he  had  her  tied  to  the  stent  of  his  ship 
and  by  some  accounts  she  was  drowned  in  the 
Saronic  Gulf.  Another  legend  makes  her  swim 
after  Minos'  ship  and  she  is  then  pounced  upon 
by  her  father  in  the  form  of  a  sea-eagle,  wbNe- 
upon  she  changes  into  the  sea-bird  Ciri^  and  is 
ever  after  pursued  by  him. 

Nfthnd,  ne-tar',  Prankish  historian;  b. 
about  795  a.d.  ;  d.  near  Angouleme  15  May  843. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  He  was 
in  the  service  of  Louis  the  Pious,  and  later 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  whose  cause  he  espoused 
during  the  dissensions  between  the  sons  of 
Louis.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  and 
was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Northmen.  At 
the  command  of  Charles  the  Bald,  he  wrote  a 
history  of  the  times  'De  dissensionibus  filiorum 
Ludovici  Pii  ad  annum  usque  843,'  which 
though  naturally  partisan,  is  a  valuable  source 
for  the  study  of  early  mediieval  history.  It  li 
contained  in  the  'Monumenta  Germanic  His- 
torica,'  published  by  Pertz  (1870) ;  and  was  also 

Jublished  by  Holder  (if^),  and  in  German  by 
asmund  (1889). 


Tacobiles  in  1715  and  served  under  F 
Derv/entwater  at  Preston  where  he  was  captured. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but  assisted  by  his  wife  he  made  hii 
escape  in  woman's  clothing  the  night  preceding 
the  day  set  for  his  execution,  though  had  thej 
known  it  he  had  been  reprieved.  They  then 
went  to  Rome  where  Nithsdale  joined  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Pretender.  He  was  the  "Willie* 
of  'Kenraure's  up  and  awa'  ;  and  the  story  of 
his  escape  written  by  his  countess  will  be  found 
in  "Transactions  of  the  Societies  Of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,'  Vol,  L 

NitoaiB,  ni-to'krls,  Egyptian  qneen,  the 
last  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty.  She  succeeded  her 
brother  Menthuophis,  whose  assassination  she 
avenged  by  drowning  all  who  had  any  com- 
plicity in  it.  She  was  buried  in  the  third  in  size 
of  the  greater  pyramids,  which  she  had  enlarged. 
She  was  supposed  by  the  Greek  historians  to  be 
Bhodopis,  "rosy-cheeked,*  a  Greek  courtesan, 
with  whom  the  king  fell  in  love  from  the  sight 
of  her  lost  slipper. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  a  compound  of  silver 
and  nitric  acid,  having  the  formula  AgNOi.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  silver  in 
warm  nitric  acid  that  has  been  diluted  with  two 
or  three  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resi- 
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Wk  geritlf  heated  until  all  ffic  nitric  ^dhas  stance  ia  valuaMe  as  a  fertiliser  (aer'HAMtrus 

been  expelled,  after  which   it   is  dissolved   in  and  MMHrtuuc),  and  it  is  also  iwed  cxtenstTely 

vater  and  crystallized;  the  silver  nitrate  being  as  a  source  ol  nitric  acid  and  of  nitre  ((jq.T.)- 
then    obtained    in    the    form    of    white   tabular  Nitr«te«,  salts  of  nitric  acid.     See  Nimi.ra 

crystals  belonging  to  the  tnmetrie  system.     Ni-  ^f    Silveb;    Nitoate   of   Soda;    Nitbe;    Nihuc 

tiate  of  stiver  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  ^^nj_ 
alcohol.     It  melts  at  42+°  F.,  and  when  cast  into  mi*,,     ^t-,;,.     uua.  ■   wit^...    -.<    cm—u 

minate   of   silver.      Nitrate   of   silver,    especially  c„„,    d„„i„   .„j  t„au      i.  ..i  «  « \. ,_.  -JT^^ 

by  ,«po.m  to  bgbi    .rd  on  .ccount  of  tb  >        ^  TtmJMe.,  .nd  eUe.bm  .loiig  the  Mis' 

f      ,      H.  K^  Mi     ,,      .    ™  1     :J'S  seal,  from  ibVs.  v.riou.  soirca,  but  it  is  .Iso 

to  color  the  hair  black.     It  was  much  used  m  _„„„_.j  ;„  ,„„  „„„_„,.  r„™,.J,.\,.  „..«.  „r 

ph«ogr,phj !« *.  *.y>  oi  .b,  »w  •-n-pj«j'  !.T  Sv).  wbThti  SSLSS  Sk,;l 


I  of  cyanide  of  put?.xsium ;  but  it  should 
membered  that  cyanide  of  potis&ium   is  a 
„o,™t  poise,  and  ibat  it  mn.t  ba  iisad  with    ,„j  ;,  j,  ,,,„  „,^j  -^  ^^^.^^  i„-„„in„-™, 

""^^?.  ™\-.  -..  ...  .  _    .       .       Ttifrliclnp     fat     a     rlmri^ic    nnrl     Hianhnrptii- V     ; 


bo  ronetnb^rrf  that  cywide  of  pot.ssinn  is  a    SS«„n"'''Ni,i"  h°.'.''2,i°L?if '.1 '"^'"iiJf 
violent  poison,  and  ,ba,  it  m.st  b.  „s«l  with    ^^i  IrJi'^.^Sii^ir^'^S^t 


it  produces  a  brownish -black  stain  due  to  the  """^^    ^"  wimous  cther. 

formation  of  oxide  of  silver.    The  crystals  only  Nitnc  Add  (Latin,  'from  nitre*),  in  chem- 

are  used  internally  either   in  pills  or   solutions,  "stry,  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hy- 

Nitrate  of  silver  as  ordinarily  applied  to  an  in-  drogen,  having  the  formula  HNOt,  and  possess- 

flamed  mucous  membrane  is  more  of  an  astrin-  ing  strongly  acid  ;>ropcrties.  '  It  appears  to  have 

genl   than  of  an   irritant.     Appiied  locally  as  a  been   discovered   m   the  9tli   century,   by   Geber, 

caustic,  its  action  is  superficial,  coagulating  the  the    "father    of   chemistry,"    who    describes    a 

albumen   and   so    forming   a   protective   coating,  method  of  preparing  it  by   dislilhng  a  mixture 

Internally     it     is     need      (combined-    with     an  of  nitre,  alum  and  copperas   (sulphate  of  iron), 

anodyne)    in    gastric    ulcer,    gastritis,    intestinal  The    modem   n>ethod    of    preparing    it    by    the 

ulcerations  and  dysentery.     Salt  and  soap  cHecks  action   of    free   sulphuric    acid   upon   nitre   waj 

its  action.     Externally  in  stick  form,  it  has  been  apparently  first  described  by  Glauber,  aboat  the 

used   to   prevent    llie    pilting    of   smallpox.      In  ""ddle  of  tJie   17th  century.     Laroisier   proved 

solution   It   is   employed   to   quiet  ihe  pain   and  that  the  acid  contains  oxygen,  and  Cavendish,  in 

relieve  swelling  in  cases  of  felon,  orchitis,  and  I78s,   succeeded   in   prepanng   nitre   by   possmg 

^ididymitU;    in    inflammation    of    the    mouth,  electric  sparks  through  a  mjxture  of  oxygen  and 

pharynx,     and     larynx;     in     whooping     cough,  nitrogen,  in  tha  presence  of  a  solution  of  eaustk 

praritua    ani,    bed-sores,     boils,    granular    lids,  P<J'>sh.      Free   nitrtc   acid   occurs    in   ram,-w«ter 

conjunctivitis,  etc.     Nitrate  of  silver  should  not  ">  cxcewiuigly  small  amount^  and  its  s^s  are 

be  used  internally  for  too  long  a  time,  as  it  is  formed,   in  the   soil,   by  the  bacteria!   oxidation 

slowly  eliminated  from  the  body.     Argyria  or  of  mtrogeaous  or^pic  matter.     (See  Nitwmc.^- 

chronie  poisoning  is  liable  to  result  from  such  "ON)     Conuiiercially.    nitric    acid    is   manufac- 

ose  of  the  remedy.     See  Silvrr-Poisoninc.  ^"r=<l     ''7,    distilling     sodium     nitrate      ("Chile 

'  saltpetre*)  witli  strong  sul_phuric  add.     Thesul- 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sodium  Nitrate,  or  Chile  phuric  acid    (U>SO.)    unites  with  the  sodium 

Saltpeter,  a  compound   of  sodium   and   nitric  iiitrate_  (NaNO.)    to   form  nitric  acid   (HNOi) 

acid,   having   the   formula    NaNOt.     It   may   be  and  acid  sulphate  of  sodium  (HNaSO,).  as  indi- 

prepared  by  neWraliiing  nitric  acid  with  sodium  cated    by    the    equation:      NaNOi+H,SO.= 

hydrate   or   sodium   carbonate,   and   evaporating  HNO,  +  HNaSO.,      When    the    temperature   is 

the  solution ;  but  it  occurs  native  and  in  large  sufficiently  raised,   the  acid  sulphate  of  sodium 

quamilies,  in  the  northern  part  of  Chile,  and  in  comhines  with  another  molecule  of  the  sodiunl 

the  neighboring  parts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.     De-  nitrate      to      form      normal      sodium      stilphale 

posits  of  it  are  also  known  in  Humboldt  County,  (NaaSO.),  another  molecule  of  nitric  acid  being 

Nev.,  and  in  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal    The  fiberafed  at  the  same  time,  as  indicated  by  the 

Chilean  deposits  occur  at  a  height  of  3.300  feet  equation : 

above  the  sea,  bwt  they  are  imdowbtedly  of  ma-  HNaSO(  + NaNO,=  Na,SO, -i- HNO^ 

rine   origin    since   they   contain   the   remains   of  The   temperature   is   not   always   carried  to   the 

recent    shells.      Nitrate    of    soda,    as    it    occurs  point  where  this  last  reaction  occurs,  however. 


:,  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystalli-  brcause  although  the  yield  is  larger,  the  product 

ation  trom  its  aqueous  solntion.    It  crystalliMS  is  more  largely  contaminated  with  objectionable 

n  rhombohedra!  forms,  and  Is  isomorphous  with  impurities,  and  the  residual  "cylinder  cake,"  or 

"''■'"■■*""'""" "" ""  ' -■ '--  "    -       --'    "  "  '■    'i  the  retorts,  is  harder  to 
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out  in  koa   letorts,   iron   not  being   seriously  and  lead.    AJumiaum  nitrate,  AJ(NO>)i,  tnaj  be 

aliadced    by    concentrated    sulphuric    or    nitric  prepared    by    dissolving   alumiauni    hydrate   in 

acids.    Tbe  nitric  acid  which  distils  oR  is  waslied  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  crystallizing  t^  cvapora- 

by  passing  it  through  a  series  of  double-necked  tion.     U  crystallizes  in  j'hombic  prisma  which 

iroD    bollles     ("Woulte's    bottles^),    qonuinin^  contain    nine   molecules    of    water,    are    readily 

each,  a  small  quantity  of  water.    The  distillate  is  soluble,   and   melt   at   99°    F.      Ferrous   nitrate, 

finally   condensed,   then   constituting   the   crude,  Fe(NO«)i  + 6H^,    is    prepared    by    dissolving 

funjing  acid.     Nitric  acid,  as  thus  manufactured,  ferrous  sulphide  in  dilute  nitric  a^id,  and  alowij 

is  yellowish  in  color,  and  contains,  as  its  prin-  evaporating  the  solution  at  as  low  a  temperature 

cipal     impurities,     chlorine,     hydrochloric     acid,  aa  possible.     Ferric  nitrate,   Fe(NOi)i  4-gHiO, 

iodic   acid,  peroxid  of  nitrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  crystallizes  io  rhombic  prisms,  and  may  be  pre- 

sodium  sulphate,  and  iron  compounds;  some  of  pared  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  nitric  acid, 

these  being  distilled  over,  and  others  carried  over  adding  more  acid,  and  finally  cooling  the  solu- 

mechanically.     Most   of   the   impurities   may  be  tion.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  nearly 

Temoved   by  re-distillation.     A   third  distillation  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.     Normal  lead 

then  follows,  after  the  addition  of  an  equal  vol-  nitrate,  Pb(NOi)i,  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 

nme  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  retain  the  of  octahedral  crystals,  by  evaporating  a  solution 

major  part  of  the  water.     By  this  means  a  tol-  of    lead    carbonate    in   dilute   nitric   acid.      The 

erably  pure  nitnc  acid  can  be  had,  though  it  is  nitrates   of   barium  and  strontium   are   used   to 

still  yellowish  from  the  presence  of  lower  oxids  a  large  extent  in  pyiotechjiy,  on  account  of  the 

of  nitrogrt.    These  may  be  removed  bj^  warming  beautiful  colors  that  they  yield.     They  may  be 

the  acid  slightly,  and  pa!!stng  through  it  a  stream  prepared  by  adding,  to  the  corresponding  car- 

of   air,   or    (preferabfy)    of   carbon   dioxld   gas.  Donates,   not  quite  enough  dilute  nitric  acid  to 

Any  nitrous  acid  that  may  be  present  may  be  decompose   the   whole   of   the   salt,   and   subse- 

rcmoved   by   distillation   with    a   small   quantity  quently     filtering    and     crystallizing.     See    also 

of  urea,  which  decomposes  the  nitrous  acid  with  NnnATE  OP  Silver;  Nitrate  of  Soda;  Nitke. 

liberation    of    carbon    dioxid,    water,    and   free  j^_  jj_  RtSTSEN. 

Nitric  arid,  perfectly  free  from  water,  has  not  .  Ni'trides,  in  chemistry,  comoounds  con- 
yet  been  prepared,  although  specimens  have  been  sisting  of  nitrogen  and  one  other  elemenL  They 
obtained  containing  from  99.5  to  99.8  per  cent  «■«  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
of  HNOfc  When  free  from  all  impurities  ex-  "Pon  metalhc  oxids  or  chlorides,  but  in  some 
cept  water,  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  eases_  th^  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  corn- 
gradually  decomposes  in  a  strong  light,  with  biuation  of  fr^  nitrogen  with  the  other  con- 
evolution  of  oxygen,  water,  and  nitrogen  per-  stituent  Nilnde  of  boron  ("athogcn"),  ioc  tx- 
oxid  (Na),  becoramg  yellow  from  fhe  pres-  a"'P'='  f^  '"=  formula  BN,  and  is  formed  when 
ence  of  the  peroxid.  The  most  highly  OOBcen-  boron  is  heated  in  nitrogen  gas.  Magnesium 
trated  acid  freezes  at  about  50°  F.  below  aero,  nrtndt  a  crystallme  subsunce  having  the  for- 
and  boils  at  about  i8/°  P.,  although  it  begins,  "ii^a  MgJJ*  is  also  formed  when  metallic  mag- 
below  the  boiling  temperature,  to  decompose  into  nesiian  is  heated  to  redness  m  an  atmosphere 
nitrogen  peroxid,  water,  and  free  oxygen.  Con-  oi  nitrogen.  Ramsay,  Baleigh,  fravers,  and 
centrated  nitric  acid  may  have  a  specific  gravity  others,  took  advantage  of  this  latter  fact  for 
as  high  as  1.552.  Nitric  acid  was  formerly  effecimg  the  absorption  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
known  as  "spirit  of  nitre,»  and  (when  diluted)  air,  m  their  researches  upon  argon,  helium,  and 
also  as  'aqua  fortis»  (that  is,  'strong  the  othar  rare  gaseous  elemenU  of  the  atmo- 
waler»).  It  is  an  active  oxidizing  agent,  espc-  sphere.  (See  Aacos.)  The  nitrides  of  tbe 
daily -when  warmed,  owing  to  the  facility  with  metals  are  mostly  decomposed  by  heat,  and  some- 
wbieh  it  parts  with  oxygen.  When  mixed  with  ^'^  ""'h  explosive  violence.  Magnesium 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  known  as  'nitrohydro-  lutride,  however,  is  qmte  stable. 
chloric  Bcid.*  "nitromuriatic  acid,"  or  *aqua  Hittifica'tion,  the  process  by  which  ni- 
regia,»  the  latter  name  being  given  on  accomit  trates  sre  formed,  either  in  the  soil  or  else- 
of  the  power  that  the  mixture  has  of  dissolving  where,  by  the  putrefactive  or  fermentive  decay 
gold  The  powerful  solvent  action  of  nitroby-  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  or  by  the  0x1- 
drochloric  acid  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  con-  dation  of  nitrogen  itself.  It  has  long  been  known 
tains  free  chlorine  gas,  liberated  from  the  hydro-  that  nitrates  are  formed  in  the  soil,  and  in 
chloric  acid  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  nitric  India,  as  well  as  m  Spain  and  certain  other  parts 
acid  upon  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  of  Europe,  nitrate  of  potassium  ('nitre*)  is 
Nitric  acid  and  nitrohydrochloric  acid  are  both  still  manufactured  to  some  extent  by  mixing 
used  in  medicine,  in  a  highly  dilute  state,  as  porous  soil  with  manure  and  other  organic 
appetizers  >nd  diuretics,  refuse,  adding  wood  ashes  (as  a  source  of  po- 
Nitric  acid  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  tassium),  and  allowing  the  mass  to  stand  in 
chemical  industries  of  all  kinds.  It  is  of  the  heaps  for  two  years  or  so.  Under  suitable  con- 
greatest  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ditions  of  temperature  and  moisKire,  the  yield 
coal-tar  colors,  and  of  many  of  the  modem  may  be  as  much  as  ten  pounds  of  crude  nitre 
hif^power  explosives.  (See,  for  example,  per  t«i  of  earth.  Analogous  changes  go  on, 
NiTioGLYCiBiN  and  GuNcoTTOs.)  With  the  from  year  to  year,  in  all  fertile  soil,  and  it  was 
metallic  bases  it  forms  a  series  of  exceedingly  formerly  believed  that  the  natural  conversion 
important  salts  known  as  "nitrates,-"  Practi-  of  nitrogenous  matter  into  nitrates  is  due  to 
cally  all  of  the  nitrates  are  crystalline  and  readily  the  fact  that  the  soil,  by  a  sort  of  capillary 
soluble,  and  they  are  charaeterited  by  marked  action,  condenses  air  within  its  pores;  oxidation 
decrepitaticm  w^n  heated  open  charcoal  before  being  thereby  promoted  because  the  air  held  by 
labe  Utywpipe.  Several  of  the  nitrates  are  used  the  soil,  being  denser  than  normal  atmosplieric 
in    dyeing,   notably   those   of   aluminum,   iron,  air,  contains  itibrt  OJtygen  par  «nit  of 'volume: 
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NITRILE  —  NITRO-COHPOUNDS 

In  1862.  however,  Pasteur  stiggested  that  nitrifi-  gen  of  the  air  does  not  take  part  in  the  nitrifi- 
cation 15  effecied  through  the  agency  of  bac-  cation  processes  of  the  soil.  It  is  now  pretty 
tenia,  or  other  forms  of  microscopic  Ufe ;  and  generally  admitted,  however,  that  certain  micro- 
in  1877  Schlosing  and  Muntz  established  this  organisms  actually  possess  the  power  of  absorb- 
view  upon  a  firm  foundation,  by  means  of  many  ing  free  nitrogen,  and  fixing  it  in  the  form  of 
ingenious  experiments.  It  has  also  been  further  a  cbemicai  compound.  We  do  not  yet  know 
and  most  convincingly  established  by  Waring-  how  general  this  power  may  be,  but  it  appears 
ton,  Munro,  Winogradsky,  P.  F.  Frankland,  G,  to  be  exhibited,  beyond  dispute,  by  some  of  the 
C  Frankland,  and  others.  It  has  been  shown,  microscopic  forms  of  life  that  live,  perhaps 
for  example,  that  nitrification  is  arrested  by  paras itically^  upon  the  roots  of  the  pea  and 
powerful  antiseptics,  and  that  it  proceeds  most  certain  similar  plants. 

actively  at  about  100°  F.,  and  less  rapidly  both  Consult :  Aikman,  'Manures  and  Manur- 
at  higher  and  at  lower  temperatures.  Further-  ing';  Conn,  'Agricultural  Bacteriology';  Rob- 
more,   if  soil  or  sewage  be  raised   in  tempera-  erts,   'Fertility  of  the  Land.' 

ture  to  212°  F.,  so  as  to  destroy  all  life  that  Ni'trilc,  in  chemistry,  a  compound  which 
may  be  present,  nitrificatiDn  at  once  stops,  and  ^^y  ^e  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonia,  NH^ 
It  will  not  oroceed  agam  when  the  temperature  t,y  replacing  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  by  a  sin- 
is  restored  to  100  F.,  even  m  the  presence  of  _[e  (Hyalent  organic  radical  (Compare  Amide.) 
abundance  of  air  that  has  been  passed  through  ^^ey  have  the  general  formula  XCN,  where  X 
germ-proof  filters.  If  the  sterilized  mass  be  represents  methyl  (CH.),  ethyl  (CH.),  or  some 
«sown»  with  the  mtri  ying  agents  however,  by  ^^^^^^^  monovalent  alcoholic  radical,  and  they 
the  addition  of  a.  small  quantiiy  of  unstcnhzed  ^^y  ,h„efore  be  regarded  as  alkyl  cyanides. 
801I  or  sewage,  nitrification  is  at  once  resumed,  -phfy  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  potassium- 
and  thereafter  proceeds  normally.  Certain  con-  ^ij^yj  sulphates  with  potassium  cyanide,  the  gcn- 
ditions  are  essenlial  to  active  nitrification  m  „3,  reaction  being  XKSO.  +  KCN  =  K.SO. -J- 
addition  to  a  suitable  temperature,  the  free  xCN.  Acetonitrile,  for  example,  which  has  the 
access  of  oxygen,  and  the  actual  presence  of  a  f^^^]^  CH^CN,  may  be  prepared  by  distilling 
sufficient  number  of  the  live  aod  active  organ-  ^fy  potassium-methyl  sulphate,  CILKSO^  with 
■""^t.  ^'  ■s.«*^"."^''  ^°r  ^.'^^'"•P'^'*^'  "•*  '°'i  dry  potassium  cyanide,  KCN.  Acetonitrile  is 
°l  '^^V  ™r  IT  '"r^,}'=^  the  nitrificatiot^  occurs  3,,^,  y^^^^^  ^^  „^y,  j  ^j  ^^j  -^  ^  colorless, 
shall  be  shghtly  alkaline,  and  this  implies  the  inflammable  liquid  with  an  ethereal  odor,  mix- 
presence  of  a  base  such  as  potash  or  carbonate  ;„  ^^jii  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^„j  „;((,  ^,^^,j^„,  j^^^j^ 
of  lime,,  m  sufficient  quantity  to  fix  the  nitnc  ^  jg^  ^^  f  ^  ^  l^j,i  ^  ^ 
acid  as  it  is  formed ;  for  if  no  such  base  is  pres-  ^^S  p 

ent,  the  medium  soon  becomes  acid,  so  that  the  '  ,,.,!,        -  .       .       -       . 
organisms  cease  their  activities.     It  is  usually  «>  triKs  of  Amyt      S«  AiiYL  Nnsrra. 

held  that  some  quantity  of  organic  carbon  must         Nitrites,  salts  of  nitrous  acid  (q.v.). 
also  be  present,  in  order  to  furnish  food  for  the  Nitro-ben'zene,  or  Nitro-benzol.   a   liquid 

nitnfyingorgamsms;but  it  appears  that  this  IS  chemical    substanci    having    the    formula    CJI. 

not  essential  m  all  cases,  because  certain  forms  (^0.),  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fumlni 

Of  hehave.beenfoundtobecapableofnitri^  nitric    acid    upon   benzen<^     See   Aniun™2 

mg  morgamc  solutions,  obtaining  their  carbon  ignzcTtK. 
from  carbon  dioxid  gas.     In  the  presence  of  a  „. 

considerable  amount  of  organic  carbon,  espe-  ,  Mitro-cenulOM,  a  compound  of  nitric  acid 
daily  when  the  conditions  are  otherwise  un-  w't",  cellulose,  in  which  the  hydroxyl  of  the 
favorable  to  nitrification,  an  inverse  process,  cellulose  is  more  or  less  completely  replaced  by 
known  as  «denitrification,»  is  likely  to  result,  molecules  of  NO^  An  exchange  of  NO,  for  OH 
such  nitrates  as  happen  to  be  present  being  always  '^<^fs  when  cellulose  is  treated  with 
thereby  reduced  to  compounds  that  are  less  """c  acid,  but  the  extent  of  the  miration  de- 
highly  oxidized.  Denitrification  also  appears  to  P™a»  ."Pon  the  circumstances  of  the  treatment, 
be  due  to  the  activities  of  special  micro-  ^henitro-celluloBes  are  more  properly  described 
organisms,  and  whether  the  nitrates  of  a  soil  fs  »cel!uk»e  nitrates,"  and  five  of  them  arc 
increase  or  decrease  depends  upon  which  of  the  known.  Of  these,  collodion  pyroxylene  and  gun- 
two  antagonistic  kinds  of  organism  is  most  cotton  are  the  most  important  Collodion  pyroxy- 
highly  favored  by  the  conditions.  Moisture  is  'l"*  '=  "  mixture  of  the  tetra-nitrate  and  tri- 
essentia!  in  both  cases ;  but  its  absolute  amount  mtrate.  and  guncotton  (which  is  sometimes 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Nitrification  may  described  as  the  tri-nitrate)  is  really  the  hexa- 
be  proceeding  rapidly  in  a  soil  thai  is  moderately  ""'1"/  '^  chemical  formula  being  C„H,.0*, 
moist  and  well  aerated,  and  yet  the  same  soil,  (NOOi. 

when  thoroughly  waterlogged,  may  be  a  vigor-  Ni'tro- Compounds,  in  chemistry,  com- 
ously  denitrifying  medium.  Nitrification  pro-  pounds  in  which  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
ceeds  best  in  the  dark,  and  strong  light  checks  gen  are  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  nitroxyl 
it  in  a  marked  manner,  or  even  stops  it  alto-  (NO.)  radicals,  the  nitroxyl  radicals  being 
gether.  In  nature,  nitrification  is  most  active  directly  connected  with  carbon  by  means  of  their 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  nitrogen  atoms.  Many  of  the  nitro-compounds 
and  it  takes  place  only  with  exceeding  slowness  are  of  great  importance  in  the  chemistry  of  coal- 
at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  Some  micro-  tar  derivatives.  Nitro-benzene,  OH^NO*  for 
organisms  transform  nitrogenous  compounds  example,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
into  compounds  of  ammonia,  some  transform  am-  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  benzene,  is  the 
moniacal  sails  into  nitrites,  and  some  transform  source  from  which  commercial  aniline  is  manu- 
nitrites  into  nitrates.  In  nature,  it  is  prob-  factured.  See  Akilihk  and  Bbnieni.  Con- 
able  that  all  these  processes  go  on  simultane-  suit,  also:  Benedikt  'ChemistiT  of  til*  Coal-Tar 
(Muly.    It  was  long  believed  that  the  free  nitro-  Colors.' 
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NITRO-HYDROCHLORIC  ACID— NITROGEN 

Nltro-bydrocUo'ric    Acid,    Nitro-muriatic  are  objectiooable,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  nitro> 

Add,  or  Aqua  Regis,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  gen  from  some  of  its  compouitds,  from  which 

hydrochloric    acids,    formerly    known    as   'aqua  ai^on  and  similar  ^ases  are  necessarily  absent, 

regia,"  or  'royal  water,"  on  account  of  its  power  on   account   of   their   chemical   inenness.     Am- 

to  dissolve  gold.     See  NintlC  Acia.  monium  nitrite,  NH..NOft   is  a  convenient  sub- 

M-'*_  /■<-  1  «  _  J  ■  -4.  >i  ,  stance  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  resolved, 
«3,?°^'°  ^?J^r\  ^.°,^"^-  ,fno."'^  n2'„«  by  heating,  into  wa^r  and  free  nitrogen,  as  in- 
gaseous  non-metall.c  clement  existing  m  nature  V            8,                      NH..NO,=^.6 -(-sN. 

«1  ™mb?nX'  fn  numerous  minel^ls  IMs  F^«  "''^''8^  does  not  exhibit  any  marked 
an  essential  constituent  of  many  of  the' animal  ?^""'*^L'%,'^y'  t''OUKh  't,can  be  made  to  com- 
and  vegetable  tissues,  especially  of  the  proteids,  bme  w.th  other  elements  m  varLous  ways,  and 
or  albumen-like  substances.  It  e^Uts  in  tlie  its  compounds  are  often  eTceedingly  active,  as 
free  state  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  of  which  "  familiarly  illustrated  by  nitnc  ac.d  and  by 
it  institutes  77  per  cent  by  weight,  or  about  "TT."-  ^'n  ■S'"m  n'**f  "'"'^"1  ""  ^T*"™' 
four  fifths  by  bul£  Nitrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  f')  ^'^E*" P^''-  ^'^'J^T^'^^  "^  ''^S  "" 
without  taste  or  odor  and  it  wi'l  neither  burn  *"^'^  NmoTJS  OxiD.  (2)  Nitrogen  Dioxid.  or 
no  support  Vm'bustbVh  ^i^ If  •??*'',■  J^P'  '^''T^'J  ^^  ^"^'P'  **"* 
is  eviiem  from  its  presence  in  the  air),  and  called  it -saltpeter-gas.'  This  is  a  colorless  gas 
when  inhaled  in  the  pure  state  it  produces  P'TP"*?  >  ^^''e  T"HMn  "  '^"PP".,™"'' 
asphyxia  only  by  excluding  oxygen  f?om  the  <^9'<'  '"''"'^  "l*"":  f""'  "^"^  copper  nitrate, 
lun^.  Nitrogen  is  slightly  lighter  than  air.  its  ";*'^Kf'^<l'°;*"'  a"d  .'^t"  l^'^B  *°™«d,  as  m- 
density  being  approximately  0.97247,  when  that  '*'^'^,'' J*/  '"iP  ^"^Ji°"„„  ,  ^  v,A  _l  u  r. 
of  air  is  taken  as  unity.  According  to  Jolly,  a  3Cu  -|-  8HN0.  =  sCuCNO.).  +  zNO  +  4H^. 
cubic  decimetre  of  nitrogen,  under  a  pressure  Nitrogen  dioxid  combines  directly  and 
of  760  millimetres  of  mercury  at  the  sea-level  readily  with  o^gen,  the  combination  taking 
in  lat.  45',  weighs  1.25746  grams.  The  spe-  place  promptly  upon  contact  with  common  air, 
cific  heat  of  nitrogen  at  constant  pres.sure,  as  higher  oxids  of  nitrogen  being  formed.  The 
compared  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  dioxid  may  be  liquefied  by  the  application  of 
02368;  and,  according  to  Chappuis,  if  a  given  cold  and  pressure,  but  there  is  still  much  un- 
mass  of  the  gas,  at  an  initial  temperature  of  certainty  about  its  critical  point.  The  liquefied 
33°  F.  and  a  pressure  of  one  metre  of  mercury,  gas  freezes  at  aboot  270°  F.  below  zero.  (3) 
be  heated  at  constant  volume  to  212°  F.,  its  Nitrogen  Trioxid,  or  Nitrogen  Sesquioxid, 
pressure  becomes  equal  to  that  due  to  1.36745  NjOi,  may  be  prepared  (though  not  in  a  strictly 
metres  of  mercury.  (This  last-given  constant  pure  slate)  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
was  determined  with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  is  starch,  or  upon  arsenic  trioxid.  It  is  a  reddish 
of  the  highest  importance  in  modem  precise  gas,  which  condenses  to  a  volatile  blue  liquid 
thermometry  by  means  of  the  nitr<«en  ther-  upon  being  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  to 
mometer.)  Nitrogen  can  be  liquefied  by  the  o  F.  Nitrogen  trioxid  also  dissolves  in  ice- 
simultaneoos  application  of  great  cold  and  great  cold  water  with  the  formation  of  a  blue  liquid 
pressure.  Sarrau  gives  its  critical  temperature  containing  nitrous  acid,  HNOt  (See  Niraotis 
and  pressure  as  191'  F.  below  zero,  and  43  at-  Aero.)  (4)  Nitrogen  Peroxid,  NO,,  formerly 
mospheres,  respectively.  Rutherford,  in  1773,  known  as  the  'dioxid."  This  oxid  may  be  pre- 
showed  that  the  expired  air  of  men  and  ani-  pared  by  heating  dry  nitrate  of  lead,  which 
mats  contains  a  gas  which  will  not  support  then  breaks  up  into  lead  oxid,  oxygen,  and 
combustion,  and  which  is  nevertheless  different  nitrogen  peroxid,  as  indicated  by  the  equation 
from  carbon  dioxid,  since  caustic  potash  will  not  2Pb(NO.>.  =  2PbO -f-4N0. -t- 0..  It  is  a  dark 
absorb  it  Shortly  afterward  lavoisier  proved  orange-colored  gas,  which  has  the  molecular 
that  this  gas  exists  in  the  free  air,  and  since  formula  N,Ot  at  low  temperatures,  for  which 
it  will  not  support  life  he  called  it  "azote"  reason  it  is  often  called  the  'tetroxid.'  At 
(Gre<i^  'not  supporting  lite"),  a  name  by  300°  F.  the  gas  has  the  molecular  formula  N0±, 
whidi  It  is  still  Imown  in  France,  and  some  of  as  is  proved  by  its  density;  and  at  ordinary 
whose  derivatives  also  survive  in  English,  temperatures  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  NO> 
(■Azo-beniene,*  for  example.)  The  modern  and  NiOi.  Al  about  37"°  F.  a  further  disso- 
word  'nitrogen"  is  due  to  Chaptal.  elation  into  NO  and  O  begins,  this  increasing 
Chemically;,  nitrogen  has  the  symbol  N,  and  as  the  temperature  rises,  until,  at  about  1,150 
an  atomic  weight  of  t4.04  if  O  ^  16,  or  13.93  if  ^'-i  the  dissociation  into  NO  and  O  is  complete. 
H  =  I.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  ap-  Nitrogen  peroxid  is  easily  liquefied  and  solidi- 
proximate  purity  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  tied.  At  temperatures  lower  than  T4°  F.  it  is 
following  process :  A  slow  stream  of  air  is  a  white,  deliquescent,  crystalline  solid.  At  i6° 
passed  through  tubes  of  moistened  potassium  F.  this  melts  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which  be- 
hydrate  to  absorb  carbon  dioxid,  then  through  comes  yellow  when  warmed  to  32°  F.,  and 
tubes  of  calcium  chloride  to  absorb  moisture,  orange  at  70°  F.  Under  ordinary  atmospheric 
then  through  a  tube  containing  red-hot  copper  pressure  it  boils  at  about  72"  F.,  with  the  evolu- 
tumings  to  remove  the  oxj^en,  then  through  a  tion  of  the  gaseous  peroxid.  (5)  Nitrogen 
solution  of  chromium  chloride  to  remove  the  Pentnxid,  or  Nitric  Anhydride,  N,Ot,  may  be 
last  traces  of  oxygen,  then  again  through  tubes  prepared  by  dehydratmg  concentrated  nitric 
of  calcium  chloride  to  remove  moisture,  and  add  by  the  cautious  addition  of  phosphorus 
lastly  over  phosphorus  pentoxid  to  complete  the  pentoxid,  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  dry 
removal  of  moisture,  and  also  to  absorb  any  silver  nitrate.  In  the  latter  case  the  reaction  is 
ammonia  that  might  be  present  The  nitrogen  zAgNOi -!~2Cl  =  2Aga -F  N/li-HO.  The  pen- 
so  obtained  will  still  contain  argon,  helium,  toxid  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  may 
neon,  and  the  other  recently  discovered  inert  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  white,  lustroua,  trona- 
gates  of  the  atmosphere,  however;  and  if  diesc  lucent  prisms,  which  have  a  fpccific  granty  ol 
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about  1.64,  and  melt  at  ^6°  F.  with  partial  de-  verter  first,  the  cooling  water  is  next  turned 

eomposiiion  into  tbe  ^oxid  and  bee  oxygen,  on,  and,  lastly,  the  glycerin  is  slowly  introduce 

At  about  115°  F.  the  liquid  obtained  by  melting  at  the   bottom.      When  the   materiaJE  are   pure, 

tbe  crystals  boils.    The  pentoxid  combines  with  and  no  particle  of  water  is  allowed  to  enter  thA 

water  to  form  nitric  acid  (q.v.).  mixture,  and  the  temperatuFe  is  not  permitted 

Nitrogen   comUnca   directly   with   certain   of  to  rise  above  86°  F.,  this  part  of  the  operatioo 

the  other  elements  to   form  compounds  known  may  be  regarded  as   reasonably  safe, 

as  nitrides    (q.v.).     With  chlorine   it   forms  an  When     the     conversion     is     completed,     the 

oily    liquid    known    as    chloride    of    nitrogen,  charge  of  the  converter  is  run  off  into  a  *sq»- 

which   has  the   formula  NCI,,  and  may  be  pre-  aralor,"  which  is  a  cylindrical  leaden  vessel  pro- 

lured  by  passitig  chlorine  gas  through  a   solu-  vidcd   with   windows,  with  a  vent  pipe   for  the 

tion  of  sal  ammoniac     Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  escape    of   vapors,    and    with    an    injector    pipe, 

one  of   the   most  dangerous   explosives   known,  through   which    compressed   air    may   he   intro- 

decomposing    with    fearful    violence    upon    the  duced  for  cooling  purposes,  in  case  any  tendency 

slightest   touch,   and   often    with    no   assignable  toward  rise  of  temperature  is  observed.     When 

cause  whatever.     Several  compounds  of  hydro-  the  charge  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  nitroglycerin 

gen  with  nitrogen  are  known,  of  which  ammo-  rises  to  the  top  of  the  separator,  and  the  spent 

Ilia,  NH„  is  the  most  familiar  and  also  the  most  acids,  by  reason  of  their  greater  density,  sink 

important.  to    the   bottom.     The    separation   being  nearly 

See    Amim;     Amine;     Ammonia;     Nitric  complete,  the  nilrogiycerin  is  drawn  offthrough 

Acid;   Xitrihcation ;  Nitrous  Acio;   Nitrous  an  upper  spigot,  and  the  spent  acids  are  drawn 

Oxio;  etc.  off  at  the  bottom  and  passed  to  a  second  sep- 

NltroKlyc'erin.  or  Glonoin,  a  powerful  ex-  ^tf 'o^j  ^°'.  *e  removal  of  the  last  traces   of 

tdosive  dfKovered  by  Ascanio  Sobrero  in  1846,  "ItraKly^r'"    *=»    they    conlajn.      The    mtro- 

Tnd   first  produced   conm.erx:ially  by   Emmanuel  bI?"""   'S   now   repeatedly  washed   with  water, 

and  Alfred  B.  Nobel,  at  Helenborg,  Sweden,  in  '^e"  with  a  solution  of  soda  ash,  and  agam  with 

I8fe.     The  process  of  manufacture  was  much  water,  until  the  last  traces  of  acid  are  removed 

improved   by   George    M.    Mowbray   of    North  "9'^  '^    ^he  spent  acids  are  sent  to  the  «re- 

Adams.  Mass.,  and  Walter  N.  Hill  of  the  U.  S.  ^^"'m^  works^  where  the  sulphor.c  acid  (which 

Torpedo   Station,  at   Newport,  R.   I.,  these  im-  '/  "£'  destroyed  m  the  process)  is  recovered  for 

provements  yielding  a  product  of  greater  purity,  i""ner  use.      Ihe  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid 

and  also  overcoming  many  of  the  dangers  at-  Y'      ^^"^j'"  unused  is  also  recovered  in  a  dilute 

tending  tlie  manufacture,  transportation  and  use  *«"^  "nd  used  for  other  purposes.     Theorctic- 

of  the  substance.    Nitroglycerin  is  manufactured  ^lly.    100  parts   by   weight   of_  Elyeenn    shou  d 

by  treating  glycerin  with  a   mixture  of  con-  yield  2^  Parts  of  nitroglyeenn ;  but  the  yield 

centrated   nitric   and   sulphuric   adds,   but   the  ">  t^e  United  Slates  is  only  from  200  to  220 

proportions     of     the     material     used     and     the  Parta.         ,               .                ,                                 .    „ 

methods  of  operation  are   different  in   different  Nitroglycerin    is    also    known,  as    "glonoin" 

countries.     In  the  United   States  the  acids   are  "Nobel  s  blasting  oil,"  and  "irinUro^lycerin.''    It 

usually  mixed   in  the  proportion   of  3  parts  by  was  originally  supposed  to  be  a  nitro-substitu- 

weight   of  nitric   to   3   parts   by  weight  of  sul-  t'On  compound,  like  many  other  substances  pro- 

phuric,   so  as  to   contain  61.0  per  cent   of  real  ^^^  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  organic 

H30.,   34-5  per  cent  of  HNO.,   and  not  more  compounds,  and  hence   the   name   it   now   com- 

than  0.7  per  cent  of  N.O..    These  "mixed  acids*  monly  bears.     But  Bertheiot  has  shown  that  11 


are  shipped  from  the  acid  works  in  iron  drums    reactions  are  those  of  a  salt  or  ester  of  nitric 
holding  I.SOO  pounds  each,  this   weight  being  a     acid,  and  its  correct  chemical  r  -  "' 


„ ».„^   charge    for    one   run    in    the    nitro-  mitted  to  be  glyceryl  trinitrate,"   or   "propenyl 

glycerin  converter.     The   "converter"  or   "nitra-  trmitrate."      "GlyceryP    or    •jiropenyl"    is    the 

tor"  is  a  closed  cylindrical  vessel  of  lead,  stand-  name  of  the  organic  radical  UH,,  and  ordmary 

ing  within  a  wooden  one.     The  mixed  acids  are  glycerin,    CJf.(OH)^    is    the    hydrate    ot    this 

introduced  by  a  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  converter,  radical.     Nitroglycerin    has    the    formula   CH. 


and  the  glycerin  is  forced  into  the  vessel  at  the  (N0,)<,  and  b  formed  from  nitric  acid  and 
bottom,  by  means  of  compressed  air.  The  fumes  glycerin  m  accordance  with  the  equation 
produced  by  the  reaction  are  carried  off  through  GH.(0H).-f-3HN0.  =  Ca.CN0.),  +  3H.O. 
a  *fume  pipe,"  which  is  provided  with  a  window  When  chemically  pure,  glyceryl  trinitrate  is 
to  view  the  gases.  The  reaction  between  the  a  colorless,  odorless,  transparent,  oily  liquid, 
glycerin  and  the  acids  causes  the  evolution  of  but  commercial  nitroglycerin  varies  in  color  be- 
considerable  quantities  of  heat;  and  to  prevent  tween  a  hock-wine  and  a  dirty  yellow.  It  has 
the  temperature  of  the  converter  from  rising  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.599  when  liquid,  and  1.735 
the  danger  point,  cold  water  is  continually  when  frozen.  It  freezes  at  46°  F.  if  exposed  for 
passed  through  the  space  between  Ihe  lead  cyl-  a  long  time  to  this  temperature,  forming  long, 
inder  and  the  wi>oden  one.  and  also  through  a  whitish  crystals,  which  melt  again  upon  pro- 
cooling  coil  of  lead  pipe,  which  is  placed  withm  longed  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  52°  F. 
the  lead  cylinder.  Compressed  air  is  also  in-  According  to  Hess  it  volatilizes  completely  upon 
jected  directly  into  the  mixture  to  aid  in  the  continuous  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  158° 
cooling,  and  eictra  air  pipes  are  provided,  for  F.,  and  Giittmann  has  found  that  dynamite  (see 
use  in  case  the  rise  of  temperature  cannot  be  below)  loses  10  per  cent  of  its  nitroglycerin  by 
controlled  by  the  means  that  are  normally  snffi-  an  exposure  of  several  days  to  a  temperature  of 
cient.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  con-  104°  F.  Nitroglycerin  is  almost  insoluble  in 
tinuously  observed,  by  means  of  sensitive,  spe-  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  wood  alcdioJ. 
daily  constructed  thermometers,  which  enter  grain  alcohol,  ether,  benicne,  and  many  other 
the  converter  through  the  top.  In  operating  the  organic  liquids.  It  undergoes  dangerous  dc- 
process,  the  mixed  acids  are  run  into  the  con-  composition   with   exolositw   uoon   contact  widi 
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sulphuric  acid   (except  under  the  conditions  of  a  kind  of  infusorial  earth,  consisting  chiefly  of 

manufacture  described  above),  and  it  is  also  de-  the  silicious  remains  of  diatoms,  and  known  as 

composed  by  alkalies  and  by  alkaline  sulphides,  "kieselgulir,'  is  much  superior  to  charcoal,  and 

The   safest   way  to  destroy  it  is  by  treating  it  this   substance   is   now   largely   used   as   an   ab- 

with    a    solution   of    ammonium    sulphide,    or,  sorhent,  in  the  manufacture  of  common  "dyna- 

where    the    quantity   is    large,    with   spent   lime  mita*     Sawdust,  especially  in  combination  with 

from  the  purifiers  of  gas  works.    Nitroglycerin  certain  chemical  substances,  is  used  as  an  ab- 

has  a  sweetish,  burning  taste,  and  is  poisonous,  sorbent  to  a  considerable  extent.     "Dualin,"  for 

producing    extremely    violent    headaches    when  example,  is  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  niirogly- 

taken  by  the  mouth,  absorbed  through  the  skin,  cerin,   30  of   sawdust,   and  20  of  saltpeter,   and 

or  inhaled  as  vapor ;  though   some  persons,   hy  "Atlas  powder'  and   "Hercules  powder"  consist 

constant  association  with  it,  become  immune  to  of   nitroglycerin,   carbonate   of   magnesia,   wood 

its  physiological  effects.     The  antidotes  are  cold  fibre,   and   sodium   nitrate.     "Blasting   gelatine,* 

compresses,    fresh    air,   black   coffee,   and   mor-  mvented    by    Alfred    Nobel,    consists    of   nitro- 

phine.    It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  heart  stimu-  glycerin  gelatinized  by  the  addition  of  nitrated 

lant,  in  the  treatment  of  angina  pectoris,  in  the  cotton  fibre;  its  manufacture  being  based  upon 

revival  of  the  drowned,  and  as  an  antidote  in  the  fart  that  a  mixture  of  mononitro- cellulose 

cases    of    poisoning    by    carbon    monoxid    and  ^"^  dinitro-cellulose,  when  free  from  unnitrated 

water  gas.  cotton    and    from    trinitro-celiulose     ("gun-cot- 

The  critical  temperature  of  decomposition  of  ton"),  dissolves  in  warm  nitroglycerin  with  the 

nitroglycerin   is  between   113°    F.  and   122°    F.  mrmation  of  a  gelatmous  substance.    "Gelatine 

At    113°    F.   it   keeps    indefinitely   if   free   from  dynamite*  consists  of  a  mixture  of  thm  blasting 

acid,  but  between  that  temperature  and  122°  F.  gelatnic  w'th  wood  meal  and  saltpeter. 
it  begins  to  decompose,  and  at  160°  F.  decom-         Dunng    1900    the    United    States    produced 

position    goes    on    actively.      Pure   nitroglycerin  33,482,94?    pounds    of    nitroglycerin,    of    which 

is    not   very   sensitive   to   friction    or   moderate  3i,mi,8o6  pounds   were   used   in   further  manu- 

percussion,  except  when  pinched  between  metal-  "Ctures.  Charles   E.   Munsoe, 

lie    surfaces,    or    struck    a    glancing    blow.      If  Professor   of   Chemistry,    The    Columbian    Uni- 
placed   upon  an   anvil  and  struck  with   a  ham-        versily,  Washingtott,  D.  C. 
mer,  only  the  particle  struck,  as  a  rule,  explodes,  „,.  ...  ^j     >_■  l  1.      .,_    i 

the  remainder  being  scattered ;  but  this  is  an  un-       ,    ??^?J"A°\?"  ^^^  ^^"'^  i""  .*''?.f*'J'"- 

safe  experiment   to  try  with  a   quantity  of  the  uUHNO^  but  which  is  too  unstable,  m  the  free 

explosive,  because  in  some  cases  the  whole  mass  ^^]^  '°  %'*'^.'*  °*  isolation.     A  blue    aqueous 

will    be   exploded.      Frozen   nitroglycerin    is   in  solution   of   it   may   be  prmared   by   dissolving 

genera]  less  sensitive  to  shock  than  the  liquid,  nitrogen  tnoxid  >n.ce-co<f  water   (sec  Nmo- 

but   explosions   have   occurred   which   were  be-  ^^."^ '   f*"'   *ji">   th'S    solution   is   warmedthe 

lieved   to   be  due  to  the  breaking  of  a   crystal  ""r?"^  f"*  decomposes  into  nitncaad,  nitnc 

of  the  solid  substance.     When  a  small  guantitv  °uiA''~^n'I^^'^'T^'^r,^^^l''   ^T'°^r 

of  nitroglycerin  is  freely  exposed  to  a  Lme,  it  3HNO._HNO. +  2NO -HH.O.     The  salts  of 

bums    Imlliantly   and    without    explosion;    kt  '"^^''s  "^'^  k^"'"'''^  ^^tJ^""™." .?'  *"'t"l^*> 

when    the   experiment   is    tried    with    a   larger  "^  '°?"  s'«*»'«'  tl""!"!!^'"  ^}  them  occur  m 

quantity,  explosion  is  likely  to  follow.    A  drop  *''^„«"1  ^f""  ""t?"''  <^f  **>«  oxidation  of  organic 

of    nitroglycerin,    when    placed    upon    an    iron  ™^""-    /Sec  NiTRiFiCAriow  )  _  The  nitrites  of 

plate    and    slowly    heated,    may   volatilize    com-  '^«  /"f"'l  ^"  "V^^^   ^"!"W*   "\  '*^*^''  ^"^  ^ 

pletely   without   exploding;   and   if  the   drop   is  J''^."''''.    t^'«f    solutions    being    decomposed    by 

placed  on  an  iron  plate  that  is  previously  heated  boiling,  or  b:!-   the  addition   of  dilute   sulphuric 

to  incandescence,  it  will  assume  the  spheroidal  «="'■      Potassium,  and   sodium   nitrites   may   be 

condition  and  volatilize  without  explosion;  but  P^l^pared  by  melting  the  corresponding  nitra  es 

it  the  plate  be  heated  to  a  temperature  just  be-  "'*''  .metallic  iron    and  crystallizing  from  solu- 

low    incandescence   the   drop   explodes   violently  "°"   m   water.      Silver   nitnte    AgNO.,   may  be 

upon    contact    with    it.      Nitroglycerin    was    at  Prepared  by  heating  starch  with  nitric  acid,  paBs- 

first  exploded,  in  blasting,  by  means  of  a  gun-  *"«  ^^  resulting  gas  into  a  solution  of  caustic 

powder  fuse,  and  this  method  is  still  used  to  Potash,  neutralizing  this  with  acetic  acid,  and 

a  limited  extent  with  dynamite;  but  it  is  chiefly  finally   adding  a   solution   of   silver  nitrate.     It 

fired    by    means    of    a    powerful    detonator,    by  fp^tallizes   in   small   white   crystals,   is   one   of 

■which  its  greatest  explosive  efficiency  is  real-  *P^  'n*'^'  insoluble  nitrites,  and  may  be  used  in 

j^^  the   preparation   of  many   of   the   others.     Am- 

NitToglycerin     is     principally     used     in     the  '^°"]^"\  nitrite    NH..NO^  for  example,  may  be 

manufacture    of    dynamite,    explosive    gelatine,  fbtamed  by  adding  a   solution  of  silver  nitrite 

gelatine  dynamites,  and  smokeless  powdets  such  1?.°?^  ol  ammonium  chloride   (sal  ammoniac) 

as  ballistiie  and  cordite.    The  liquid  substance  ^.'y^  of  ammonium  is  used  as  a  source  of 

is  used  in  torpedoes  for  oil  wells,  to  remove  the  nitrogen,  since  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action 

KrafBn  which  clogs  them  or  to  shake  the  oil-  °J   "fat   into   water   and   free   nitrogen.      Many 

iring  sandstone  so  as  to  secure  a  better  flow  *>,'  the  organic  derivatives  of  nitrous  acid  are 

of  oil.     Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  ^,^°  ^f  importance.     (See,  for  example,  Amyl 

transporting   and   handling   liquid   nitroglycerin.  Nithite  and  Nitrous  Ethm.) 
attempts  were  early  made  to  absorb  the  liquid  Nitroua  Edier,  or  Ethyl  Nitrite,  the  nitrite 

by  means  of  some  substance  which  would   not  of  the  organic  radical  "ethyl."    It  has  the  chem- 

interfere   with    its    explosive   action,   but   which  ical  formula   CiHtNO^  and  is  usually  prepared 

would  form  with  it  a  solid  body,  or  a  powder,  by   acting  upon   ethyl   alcohol   with   nitric   acid. 

which  could  be  handled  more  conveniently  and  It  is  a  yellowish  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity 

safely.     Many  such  absorbents  have  been  tried,  of  about  0.90,  and  boiling  at  64°  F.     It  mixes 

charcoal  being  the  first;  but  Nobel  found  that  readily  with  alcohol,  but  only  to  a  slight  e 
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NITROUS  OXID  — NIXON 

with  water.    It  decomposes  when  kept  in  con-  (1829);   'Praktisehe  Th«oIogi«*    (3  vols.  1847- 

lact    with   water,   evolving  nitric   oxid    (NO),  67) ;  etc. 

When  mixed  ™'thabout  20  times  its  own  vol-  Niu-chiwng.  nu-chwang',  New-chw«ig.  or 
ume  of  aicoitol  (rectified  spint)  rt  «  known  as  YitiK-M,  Ch.na,  a  city  of  Manchuria,  on  the 
•spint  of  nitrous  ether'  or  «sweet  sp.nt  of  Liao  ho  River,  about  35  ">"««  from  its  mouth. 
nitre,"  and  is  used  in  this  form  as  a  diuretic  jj  jg  practically  an  inland  city,  but  was  chosen 
and  febrifuge.  as  one  of  jh^  ^^^^  jq  ^e  opentd  to  foreign  coin- 
Nitrous  Oxid,  or  Nitrogen  Honozid,  a  merce  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  (1858).  The 
gaseous  substance  having  the  chemical  formula  foreign  sMUements  and  the  trade,  however,  are 
NiO,  and  obtained  by  heating  ammonium  nitrate,  at  Ying-tse,  near  the  river's  moutli,  which  is 
NH,.NO^  as  indicated  by  the  equation  known  to  Europeans  as  Niu-chuang.  The  port 
NH..NOj  — N,0  +  2H,0.  is  connected  by  railway  with  Tien-tsin,  and 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  its  manufacture,  as  also  with  the  great  Siberian  Railway.  Though 
ammonium  nitrate,  when  healed,  is  liable  to  ex-  closed  by  ice  in  the  winter  months,  it  carries  on 
plosive  decomposition.  Nitrous  oxid  is  a  color-  an  important  trade.  Ying-tse  imports  cotton, 
less  gas,  with  a  slightly  sweet  tasie.  It  sup-  woolen,  and  silk  goods,  sugar,  paper,  metals, 
ports  combustion  nearly  as  well  as  oxygen,  and  opium,  tobacco,  etc. ;  total  value  of  imports  in 
when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres  1901,  $2,146,868;  and' exports  beans,  silk,  gin- 
at  32  F.,  it  condenses  into  a  colorless,  mobile  seng.  skins,  and  horns;  total  value  of  exports 
liquid.  When  inhaled,  it  is  apt  to  produce  ex-  in  igoi,  $3,651,880.  The  import  of  Indian 
hilaration,  for  winch  reason  it  is  commonly  opium  has  fallen  from  $2,860,000  in  1866  to 
called  "laughing  gas."  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  m  about  $40,000.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are 
experimenting  with  nitrous  oxid  about  the  manufactured  in  the  vicinity.  The  port  was 
year  1801,  discovered  that  it  produces  insensi-  captured  by  the  Japanese  in  March  1895,  and 
bility  when  inhaled  for  a  sufBcient  tune,  and  in  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1900.  Sec 
recent  years  it  has  been  used  as  an  anesthetic  Manchuria.     Pop.  60,000, 

for  dental  work  and  other  minor  surgical   ope-  „.    ,         .       ,.       «■   ;  u  i_  -  o - 

rations.    Davy  himself  suggested  this  use  in  the  ,  ,  "'J^'.'     T"^  \^%'''^f'^-     ""^     ,^jf* 

following  wo?ds:     «As  nftrous  oxid,  in  its  ex-  1"^^  '"  ^^"^  t^^^J'^^'^J  °"^"'  P^,'"-      *^ 

tensive  operation,   seems   capable   of   destroying  d^P^de"!    to    New    Zealand   .since    1900.    is    of 

physical  ^in,  it  Aiay  probably  be  used  with  ad-  ^■^"'"'  ~"'  formation,    4  miles  long,   w  miles 

vantage  iiTsurgical  operation/ in  which  no  great  "*"'^'  "'"^^  maximum  altitude  of  200  feet,  and 

effusion  of  biood  takes  place.-    It  does  nofap-  =""  "?f.  °*  JS,  square  miles     The  soil  is  very 

pear  that  the  gas  was  so   used,   however,   until  Productive    yielding  cocoanuts    tara    yams,  and 

ia44.     On  10  December  of  that  year  Dr,   Card-  bananas.     Copra  fungus,  and  straw  hats  are  ex- 

ii^  O     Colton    B-avc   a   lecture   on    "Lauohinc  Port«L     Pop.   (1903)  4,400,  Mai  ay  o- Polynesians, 

Gas,»1n  Union  S,^'  Hartford,  C^nn.  admin?  a"  Christians,  due  to  the  labors  of  the  Undon 

istering  the  gas  to  several  of  his  auditors,  tor  Missionary  Society. 

the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  peculiar  proper-  Niv'en,   William,   American   mineralogist: 

ties.      Horace    Wells,    a    Hartford    dentist,   was  b.  Bellskill,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  6  Oct.   1850. 

present  at  the  lecture,  and  was  impressed  by  the  After  a  common-school  education  in   Scotland, 

fractical    possibilities   that   appeared    evident   to  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1879,  and  pur- 

im.     On   the   following   day   Wells   obtained   a  sued    mineralogical    investigations.      He    discov- 

supply  of  the  gas  from  Colton,  inhaled  it  him-  ered   four  new   minerals, —  yttrialite,    thorogum- 

self  until  he  became  unconscious,  and  while  he  mite,  and  nivenite   in   Llano  County,  Texas,   >i 

was   in  this  condition   Dr.   Riggs   extracted   one  i88g,  and  aguilarite   at   Guanajuato,   Mexico,  in 

of   his   teeth.     When   consciousness   returned    a  i8gi.     in   i8gl  he  also  found  the  remains  of  a 

few   minutes   later,   he  exclaimed,   "I   didn't  feel  prehistoric    people,    coverirg-    several     hundred 

it !     The  greatest  discovery  of  the  age !"     About  square  miles   in  the   state  of  Guerrero,   Mexico. 

the  same  time  Dr.  William  T.   G.   Morion  and  He  was  assistant  commissioiler  of  Arizona  to  the 

Dr.  Chas.  T,  Jackson,  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen-  New  Orleans  Exposition, 

cral    Hospital,   at   Boston,    introduced    ether    as  m!„.„,;.     „=  „i-  _=     t?-,--..     ,„    --.,;.^t 

been    much    bitter    controversy    concerning    the  P^"ment  ot  jNievre. 

priority  of  Wells  and  of   Morton  and  Jackson,  Nix,   or   Nixie,    in    German    folk-lore,   the 

as  regards  the  introduction  of  anaesthetic  meth-  name  of  water  spirits  (male  and  female),  haunt- 

ods   in   surgery ;   but  so   far   as  nitrous   oxid   is  i"g  rivers,  brooks,  ponds,  and   lakes.     See  also 

concerned,  the  evidence  appears  to  favor  Wells.  Nicker, 

Morton  and  Jackson  experinien ted  chiefly  with  Nix'on,  John,  American  miliUry  officer:  b. 
ether,  a  substance  which  Wells  appears  to  have  Framingham,  Mass.,  4  March  1725;  d.  Middle- 
used  in  his  practice  only  upon  one  occasion,  bury.  Vt..  24  March  1815.  In  the  expedition 
Consult  <The  Locomotive'  for  November,  1889.  against  Cape  Breton  in  '745  he  toughrnnder 
Nitiach.  nitsh.  Karl  Imnwnuel,  German  Sir  William  Peppereli  and  was  at  the  capture 
theoiogian:  b.  Soma.  Germany,  zi  Sept.  1787;  of  Louisburg.  He  joined  the  colonial  forces  at 
d.  Berlin.  Germany,  21  Aug,  1868.  He  was  a  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
son  of  Karl  Ludwig  Nilzsch  and  was  educated  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  at  Bunker 
in  Wittenberg,  becoming  professor  of  a  theo-  Hill  he  commanded  a  regiment.  He  was  made 
logical  seminary  in  Berlin  in  1817  and  in  1822-  brigadier-general  in  1777  and  was  given  com- 
47  he  was  professor  at  Bonn,  He  then  returned  mand  of  Governor's  Island  in  New  York  harhor. 
to  Berlin  where  he  was  professor,  university  He  served  under  General  Gates  in  the  battle  ol 
preacher  and  a  member  of  the  high  consistory.  Stillwater,  and  in  1780  failing  health  compelled 
He  pubhshed:  'System  der  ehristhchen  Lehre>  his  retirement 
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NIXON  — NIZAH'S  DOMINIONS 

Nlzon^  John,  American  soldier:  b.  Phila-  fesaion  in  Gncinnati  till  i860  and  aat  in  the 
delphia.  Pa.,  1733;  d.  there  31  Dec.  1808.  He  Ohio  Legislature  1865-&  He  was  business  man- 
was  early  prominent  in  opposing  the  taxation  ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle.  1S6&-72,  and 
demands  of  England,  and  in  1774  became  a  since  the  date  last  named  has  been  associated 
member  of  the  first  committee  of  correspond-  with  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  which  he  pur- 
ence  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  was  also  a  member  chased  with  his  brother  O.  W.  Nixon  (q.v.)  as 
of  the  committee  of  safety.  In  1775  he  became  publisher,  manager  and  editor.  In  i8g7  he  wag 
lieutenant- colon  el  of  a  battalion  which  he  led  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Chicago, 
at  the  battle  of  Princeton  in  1777.  In  1776  he  „.  ,.,  -  «  j  ,  1  1,  j  1- 
commanded  at  Fort  Island,  and  later  in  the  same  , ,  N^.  "f  ^^^  Uatc<,%  de  (also  called  Fray 
year  was  placed  in  command  of  the  guard  of  -^^*^>'.  ^"'"^  m>ssionary  in  Amenca:  b. 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  he  was  the  first  to  ;Nice  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century;  d. 
publicly  proclaim  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  between  15SO  and  1570.  He  gets  his  naine,  de 
pendence  in  the  city  on  S  July.  He  served  in  ^iza,  from  the  citjr  of  Nice,  where  he  lived  and 
the  army  till  1780.  and  was  a  member  of  the  entered  the  Franciscan  Order.  His  governor- 
navy  board  and  director  of  the  provision  sop-  general  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  on  the  request  of 
ply.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  JlI^i^os  bishop  and  friend  Bartolome  de  laa 
Bank  of  North  America,  and  its  president  from  Casas,  sent  him  about  1531  to  New  Gal.cia  in 
1702  Id  1808  order  to  reassure  the  Indians  there  that  the  pur- 
pose  of  the   Spaniards  was  simply  to  convert 

Nixon,    Lewis,    American    shipbuilder;    b.  the    natives,    not    to    enslave   or    conquer   them. 

Leesburg,   Va.,   7   April    1861.     He   was  gradu-  Fray  Marcos  lived  successively  in  Peru,  Guale- 

atcd   from   tlic   United    States   Naval  Academy  mala   and   Mexico,   and   in    1539  undertook  to 

in   1882,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Royal  Naval  explore  the  Northwest  and  lo  discover  the  truth 

College  at  Greenwich,   England,  to  take  a   spe-  of  the  story  told  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  of  the  seven 

cial  course  in  naval  architecture  from  which  he  cities  of  Cibola  and  their  golden  wealth.     N'iza 

was   graduated   in   1885.     In    1884   he  had   been  probably  made  his  way  into  Arizona,  and  is  fre- 

appointed  to  the  construction  corps  of  the  navy,  quently    called     the     "discoverer    of    Arizona." 

and  on  his  return  from  abroad  was  ordered  to  Upon  his  return  he  published  a  book  locating  the 

duty    in    connection    with    the   building   of   the  "seven  cities,*  for  which  he  must  have  mistaken 

cruisers    Chicago    and     Boston;    he    was    later  the  Zuiii  pueblos.     But  the   hopes  to  which  he 

superintending  constructor   for  the  navy  at  the  roused   Mendoza  were  shattered  by  the  expcdi- 

Cramp  shipyard,  and  assistant  constructor  at  the  tion  led  by  Coronado  in   1540,  which  found  no 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.     In   1890  he  designed  the  gold  in  Cibola.     Niia's   "Descubrimiento  de  las 

battleships    of    the    Indiana    class,     and    when  siete  ciudades'    was  edited  by   Ramusio,   but  is 

the   contract   for  these   vessels   was  awarded  to  most  accessible  in  a  French  version   (1838). 
the  Cramp  shipyard,  he  resigned  from  the  navy  .,.         ...         ,  ,,   ., 

to  become  superintending  constructor  there.    He  Niranu,  ni-za-me   (fu  1  name  Abu  Mo  ha  m- 

rcuined  this  position  until  1895,  when  he  leased  "«"  2^",)^"^"'  ^"^'^  Nizam-b>-din),  Persian 

the  Crescent  shipyard  at  Elizabeth,  N.  I.,  where  P°*^;  *>■  Western   Persia  1141;.  d.  Ganjah   iao3 

he  built  100  vesMis  within  six  years,  including  Besides   a    'Divan,'    or   collection   of   lyncs,   he 

the  sub-marine  torpedo  boat  Holland.     In  1902  ^'^'''e  five  larger  poems,  upon  wh.ch  his  poetic 


he  became  president  of  the  United  States  Ship- 


fame  rests,  and  which  i 


oiiilding  Company,  which  includes  the  Crescent    piasterpicccs  which  n        

shipyard,    the    Eastern    Shipbuilding    Company,  f ""       ,          *?"?■  c.      u     P°*"3  ./       ■  ■     . . 

and  others;  and  he  is  also  connected  with  other  khfi"n-a!-asrar'('Storehouse  of  Mysteries'),  a 

manufacturing  interests.    In  politics  he  has  been  didactic  poem,  in  which  theoretical  doctrines  as 

allied  with  the  Democratic  party;  ^s  appointed  to  ethics  alternate   with  histoncal  details    anec- 

a    commissioner   of   the    East    River    Bridge   in  ""^e''  *"''   fables;    (a)    'Khusrau   and   Shirin,' 

1898;   and   in   November   1901   succeeded   Rich-  ?  ""^"t-f  <gi<^.  ."hich   has   for   its   subject  the 

ard  Croker  as  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  resign-  Y\    ?!  *^^  ^*/"kV  '""^.  ^^u-^l^''^  **"' ■>.^'"".E ' 

ing  the  position  in  May  of  the  next  year;  he  has  (3>    'Y't  ■'""*  ^^"""'' \  "i"^".  d<«"l>"  'he 

alS>  bee^chairman  of  the  finance  cimraittee  of  ^^e  of  Majnun,  a  son  of  the  Arabian  desert 

the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Com-  *^^„  ^^'^  ^"""^"'.^^''^•iild?      "/^'    ^'"''^ 

j^j,,^                         "                        '^^  ('Seven  Portraits'),  a  collection  of  seven  nov- 
els in  a  kind  of  poetical  heptameron.    The  most 

Nixon,   Oliver   Woodson,   American   jour-  famous  of  these  tales  is  the  4th,  called  Turan- 

nalist:  b.  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  25  Oct.  1825.  docht,   which,   after  being  subjected   to  various 

He  was  graduated  from  Farmers'  College.  Ohio,  changes,  furnishes  the  materials  of  Gozzi's  and 

in    1848,    and    from   Jefferson    Medical    College,  Schiller's    well-known    dramas ;     (5)     'Isksndar 

Philadelphia,  in  1854     During  the  Civil  War  he  Namah'    ('Alexander  Book'),  a  traditional  and 

was  medical  director  of  ihe  Army  of  Missouri  embellished    history    of    Alexander    the    Great, 

and  in  1870  established  the  Cincinnati  Evening  taken  from  the  Greek  poem  on  that  subject  by 

Chronicle.     With    his    brother,    W.    P.    Nixon  the  pseudo  Callisthenes.     These  five  have  been 

(q.v.),  he  merged  it  with  the  Cincinnati  Times,  assembled    in    a    collection     known    as     'Panj 

and    in    1878   they    purchased    the    Inter-Ocean  Ganj'   ('The  Five  Treasures').     Nizami  is  not 

of  Chicago,  of  which  he  has  since  been  literary  so  familiar  to  western  nations  as  Firdausi,  Hafiz, 


editor.    He  has  published  'How  Marcus  Whit-    or  Sa'di;  but  in  Persia  he  is  among  the  fore- 
"       '  ~  -.--.,,.,  ,  classics,  and,   in   his  peculiar  field,   may 


»!!..».    ur:ii:._  d».-    a^..;...,.  ir,..r«^i     he    placed    second    to    Firdausi.      'Laila    and 

ns.     See  Hv- 

y  Google 


.  Fountain  City,  Wayne  County.  Pa.     He  ^iru^  Allri;,«W,«,n, 

was  graduated  from  Farmers'  College!  Ohio,  in  ^e'"  "^^  Atkinson  (.030,. 
1854  and  from  the  law  school  of  the  University  Nizam's  (nl-z3mz')  Dominions.     See  H' 

of  Pennsylvania  in  1859.    He  practised  his  pro-  DKHABAa 


NIZHAH  — NOAH 

Nizhan,   nye'zhan,   or    Ny«>bili,   nye'zhcn,  linctJort  to  the  strangers  who  confonDcd  by  be- 

Russia,  city  in  the  government  of  Chernigof ;  on  ing  circumcised,  and  were  styled  'proaelytea  of 

a  branch  of  tlie  Desna  which   flows  into  the  righteousness." 

Dnieper      It  is  in  a  fertile  agricuhural  region  pjoack,  no'Sk,  August.  German  painter:  b. 

in  which  tobacco  is  one  of  the  pnncipa!  prod-  Darmstadt    1822.      After    painting   under    Sohn, 

ucts.    It  has  a  large  trade  in  gram  and  tobacco,  Lessing  and  Schadow,  in  the  Diisseldort  Acad- 

Pop,  33.000.  emy   (1839-42).  he  continued  his  student  hfe  in 

Nilhni-Novgorod,  nezU'ni-nSv'go-rod.    See  Munich  and  Antwerp,  hut  eventually  settled   in 

NlJNl  NoVGOBOO;  his  native  town  1855,  where  he  was  made  court 

Njord.  nyerd.  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  painter   and   professor   at  the   Polytechnic,      lie 

god  of  the  wind  and  waves.     See   Mythology,  has    pamted    several    fine    altar-pieces,    and    his 


No  Am'mon.  or  No,  the  Hebrew  di 


'Visit   of   Landgrave    Philip   the    Magnan 


^..    ..  _        ».    '      *  J    .  .      .T  X  ^ —•    ft    J    ,  tfltioii    at    M.irhnrff'     i  iJarmstartf    daliprvj     ffiv* 


Greeks.      It   is  mentioned   in    Nah.  iii.  8   {/i^pot 


tation   at    Marburg'    (Darmstadt   Gallery)    give 


'A««4»)  and  in   Ezek.  xxx.  14—16;   Jer.  xlvi.  25  """^  '"E''  ""''  =^  =  painter  of  historical  pictures. 

(Ai&nroXtfJ.    The  shorter  form,  No,  seems  to  have  Noah,    no'a,    according    to    the    Hebrew 

prevailed    generally    among    the    Hebrews,    and  Scriptures,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  10th  in  de- 

the  Assyrian  records  call  the  city  Ni,  while  in  scent  from  Adam.     He  was  the  first  ancestor  of 

Egypt   after  the  21st  dynasty   it   is  written   Nt,  the   new    race   of   men   who   should   people   the 

doubtless   pronounced  ne-t.     Nahum's   reference  eartli    after    the    flood,    in    which    points    he    is 

to  it   as   "part   of   Ammon'   makes   its   identity  the  counterpart  of  the  Chaldaic  Xithuthros,  the 

with  Thebes  positive.    See  Treses.  Hindu  Prithu,  and  the  Greek  Deucalion,  sever- 

No-body   Crab,  or   Sea-Bpider.     See   Pan-  =}]y-     Wc   read  nothing  of  him  from  his   birth 

TOPODA  "    '^""   vpars    nIH     whirv    we    ari-    InM    lliat 


till   he  is  soo  years  old,  when  we  are  told  that 
'      begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Hatn,  and  Japheth. 


_      No  Man  a  Land^  a  name  applied  to  outly-  Having   beeti    warned   by    God    of    the   .-,.,„.,« 

uig  districls   in  various   countries ;   at  one  time  ^^^  -^^  j„|i|,  3^,  ^^^  ^^     ^^^j  ^^^^^^^  ^     ,1^^  jj, 

to  what  IS  now  mainly   Gnqualand   East;   also  ,^,i„n  ^f  j^hovah,  into  which  he  entered  with 

oaterritoryof8o,poosquaremies  in  South  Aas-  j,;,   family  ■'^nd   all   kinds   of   animals   of   every 

trala;  10  a  small  island  near  Marthas  Vineyard,  ^^^^     After  the  waters  had  subsided  the  ark 

Mass.;  to  a  strip  of  land  bordering  on  Penn-  „sted  on  Mount  Ararat,  where  Noah  offered  a 

sylvania,  DeUware,  and  Maryland,  still  m  dis-  bumt-offering  to  God.  aAd  was  assured  that  the 

potc  between  those  States  because  of  the  dis-  ^^^h   should    never  again  be   destroyed   by   a 

placement  of  the  eary  boundary  stones.     Most  ^^^^     This  is   the  fifst  passage  in  the  Bible 

commonly,  however,  the  name  is  applied  to  Ok-  „h„e  altar  or  burnt -sacrifice  is  mentioned.     Aa 

lahoma   in   the   following   connection:     In   1845  a  sign  of  this  covenant  with  Noah,  God  set  the 

Texas,  on  bemg  admitted  into  the  Union    ceded  ^^^^-^^^  ;„  ^^^  ^,„„d,      jjoah  died   at  the   ag^ 

O  the  United  States  that  strip  of  her  land  which  ^f  gj^  g^  ^ft^  ^^  p  j  ^ 
lay  north  of  iat  36°  30'  N.  This  piece.  167  miles  narrative  marks  several  important  points  fa 
by  35,  was  without  government  until  1890,  when  f^e  history  of  civiU^tion.  In  agriculture,  the 
rt  became  a  part  of  Oklahoma.  At  one  time  jecognition  of  such  seasons  as  seed  tim?  and 
there  was  a  great  rush  of  prospectors  and  set-  harvest;  and  the  discovery  of  the  vine,  which 
tiers  to  this  section.  is  ^.^de  such  a  salient  point  in  Greek  mythol- 
No  Name,  a  novel  by  Wilkie  Collins  (q.v.)  ogy;  the  institution  of  sacrificial  worship;  the 
published  in  1862.  institution  of  civil  government  The  Noachian 
Noachian  (nd-aTcI-an)  Precepts,  seven  Precepts  (q.y.)  are  founded  on  Genesis  ix.  1^17. 
canons  or  laws  which,  according  to  the  Talmud,  Noah,  Mordecai  HanueL  American  politi- 
were  given  by  Jehovah  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  ctan  and  joumatist:  b.  Philadelphia  19  July 
These  precepts  are  analogous  to  what  among  the  i-^s;  A.  New  York  22  March  1851,  Throu^ 
Romans  was  classed  as  Natural  Law  or  Jus  the  influence  of  Robert  Morris  he  was  appointed 
Gtntium,  a  code  revealed  by  the  consensus  of  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  of  the  United  Sutes 
conduct  among  the  Mediterranean  nations.  The  Treasury.  On  tlie  removal  of  the  national  cap- 
seven  Noachian  Precepts  enjoin;  I.  Submission  ital  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  he  re- 
to  civil  authorities,  kings,  judges,  etc.  2.  Avoid-  signed  his  clerkship,  and  was  for  a  time  reporter 
ance  of  idolatry  and  sacrilege.  3.  Reverence  to  at  the  sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
the  name  of  God,  as  in  taking  an  oath.  4.  at  Harrisburg.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  United 
Proper  restraint  and  direction  of  the  human  States  consul  at  Tunis,  with  a  special  mission 
sexual  instinct.  5.  Reverence  for  life,  even  to  Algiers.  Captured  in  the  English  Channel 
of  animals,  by  refusing  to  consume  the  blood  of  by  an  English  war  ship,  on  3  July  1813,  he  was 
beasts  as  food.  6.  Respect  for  the  rights  detained  several  weeks  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
of  property.  7.  Refusal  to  eat  the  member  of  a  and  then  released,  next  proceeding  by  way  of 
living  animal.  The  expanding  and  refining  Spain  to  his  post  of  duty.  He  succeeded  in 
genius  of  the  Rabbins  sometimes  adds  four  ransoming  the  American  prisoners  whom  the 
Others  to  these  seven,  namely :  I.  The  blood  of  Algerians  held  in  slavery,  but  was  recalled  on 
a  living  animal  is  not  to  be  drawn  for  the  pur-  the  pretext  that  his  religion  was  incompatible 
pose  of  drinking  it,  2,  Animals  are  not  to  be  with  his  consular  position  at  Tunis.  He  was 
mutilated.  3.  Magic  and  sorcery  are  unlawful,  abundantly  vindicated  later.  In  those  days  the 
4.  The  crossing  of  animals  and  grafting  of  United  States  paid  a  yearlv  tribute  of  $;oo,ooo 
trees  are  also  unlawful.  No  stranger  was  al-  to  Tunis  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the 
Jov.-ed  to  dwell  in  Hebrew  territory  uniess  he  Mediterranean,  Noah  denounced  such  payment, 
conformed  to  the  Noachian  Precepts  and  be-  insisting  that  the  money  would  be  bcllcr  spent 
came  a  "proselyte  of  the  gate";  in  coniradis-  in  building  war  ships.    Returning  home  in  1819 
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NOAH  — NOBEL 

and  settling  in  New  York  city  he  published  a  His  grandson,  Astrx  Jules  se  Noaiuxr,  K 
volume  of  bis  'Travels  in  England,  France,  Paris  1650;  d.  Versailles  170S;  was  a  servile 
Spain  and  the  Barbary  States,'  and  founded  the  courtier  of  the  French  king,  who  made  liim 
'National  Advocate.'  In  i^  he  was  elected  marshal  of  France  in  1693.  Ris  son,  Adkien 
high  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  Maubicc,  Due  de  Noaillzs,  b.  Paris  29  SepL 
York.  After  the  discontinuance  of  the  <Na-  1678;  d.  there  24  June  1766;  like  his  father  was 
tioaal  Advocate,'  he  began  the  *New  York  En-  marshal  of  France  (1734).  Before  this  he  had 
quirer*  which  was  merged  with  the  'Courier'  made  his  repntation  1^  his  financial  policy  and 
and  became  the  'Courier  and  Enquirer,'  in  part-  his  opposition  to  Law.  He  fought  in  the  war 
nership  with  James  Watson  Webb,  but  political  of  the  Polish  Succession,  became  commander- 
differences  soon  dissolved  their  connection.  Ap-  in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy  in  1735,  and  in  the 
pointed  by  President  Jackson  surv^or  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  was  crushingly 
pent  of  New  York,  he  established  in  1834  the  defeated  at  Uettingen.  His  memoirs  were  ed- 
EveniMg  Star  and  became  judge  of  the  court  ited  by  Millot  (1777)  and  his  correspondence 
of  sessions.  In  1842  be  started  a  daily.  The  by  Rousset  (i860.  IVa  son  Louis,  b.  Versailles 
Union,  which  became  a  weekly  and  under  the  si  April  1713;  <£  Paris  22  Aug.  1793;  fought  in 
title,  'Noah's  Sunday  Times  and  Messoigo*,'  Flanders  and  Germany;  became  marshal  of 
was  edited  by  him  until  his  death.  A  most  in-  France  in  1773.  Louis  Marie,  Vicoute  dk 
teresting  project  in  which  he  engaged  in  i8ao  Noaiu.es,  b.  Paris  1756;  d.  Havana  iSof;  mar- 
was  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  nation  and  form  ried  a  sister  of  Lafayette's  wife  and  with  La- 
a  place  of  refuge  for  Jewish  emigrants  00  fayette  urged  French  intervention,  and  fought  in 
Grand  Island,  in  the  Niagara  River,  near  Buf-  America  in  behalf  of  the  American  Colonies,  in 


White  Haven,  but  the  new  'Ararat,*  as  it  was  afterward,  but  resigned  from  the  army  in  1792, 

termed,  came  to  naught    Noah's  literary  activ-  again  came  to  America,  and  fought  bravely  in 

ity  was  varied;  it  included  a  large  number  of  the  Frendi  army  in  San  Domingo,  being  killed 

addresses  and  essays,  a  translation  of  the  'Book  in  the  brilliant  capture  of  an  English  war  vessel 

of  Yashar,'  and  many  plays,  some  of  them  pop-  off  Havana.    Paul,  a  great-grandson  of  Louis, 

olar  in  their  time.    He  was  ever  broad-minded  b.  Paris  4  Jan.  1803;  d.  there  12  May  1885;  t^ 

and  charitable,  and  a  picturesque  figure  of  iiis  held  the  Bourbons  and  wrote  'Histoire  de  Mme. 

time.    Consult:  Wolf,  'Mordecai  Manuel  Noah:  de  Maintenon'    (1848-58)   and  'Histoire  de  la 

A  Biographical   Sketch'    (1897);  Morais,   <Em-  Maiaon   de   St   Cyr'    (1865).     His  great-grsnd- 

inent  Israelites  of  the  iptb  Century'  (iSSiS).  son,   in    turn,    Emancil   Henri,    Marquis   m 

Noah,  Samuel.  American  soldier:  b.  Lon-  l°*'^^i'  ^5-17^  .'^^'   t  'L^'\  '^' 

don,  E^Iand.  19  July  1779;  d.  Mount  Pulaski,  T^'p^^r .Jf  ^J^     .    n     "     S^o    '^^?=  * 

Logkn  (Siunt^,  III.,  10  Mkrch  1871.     Of  Jewish      ^nt^n^L   ?S^"' J^    ffSlLi^ti^  *S  S^"" 

5^t  and  a  cousin  of  M.  M.  Noah  (q.v.J,  at  '^^^P^.^  '^^^jl^^- *^'^„?''  i?".'i"  = 

^h.  emigrated  to  America,  and  was  appo/nted  ^SLThU'S  V™.?^rDuc  "z'nSIS^ 

?Ii""''  '^  -,f  ^Hn,'ted  o  nJf'^l,?    «L"  f'8^5>.  was  a  well-knowA  econoSJisrone^ 

tillery.      He   was   graduated   9   Dec.    1807,   was  ^-^     ^^  j  f   ^j^     ^  ^       ^  Mondes 

f'^",'^^''^fh.^r^lf''^«irretP^''ed    f^f;  "><!.. »"'hor  of  many  economic  and  h"t«i!S 

tory  service   in   the  Oult   states  resignea    113  studies. 
March   1811)    his  commission  of   ist   heutenant 

in  the  army.    He  joined  Magee's  Mexican  forces  Nobbe,    nfl'bS,    Ftledrich,    German    plant 

which   were  besieged  at   Fort   Bahia    (14   Nov.  physiologist:  b.  Bremen,  Germany,  20  June  1830. 

1812)    by  the   Spanish  royalists.     On   Magee's  He  was  educated  at  Jena  and  Berlin,  and  in  1861 

death,    Noah    in   command    of    the    rear-guard  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  the  Industrial 

routed   the   enemy   and   captured   San   Antonio.  School    in    Chemnitz.      In    1868   he    joined    the 

War  having  been  declared  by  the  United  States  faculty  at  the  Academy  of  Forestry  and  Agri- 

against  England,  Noah  left  Texas  to  re-enler  culture  at  Tharandt,  where  he  founded  an  ex- 

the  United  States  army,  hut  on  President  Mad-  periment   station    for   plant   physiology,   and   he 

ison's  refusal  to  re-commission  him,  volunteered  originated.  In  1869,  scientific  seed  testing.     He 

aa    a    private   soldier   to   defend    Brooklyn   and  has  published:    'Wider   den   Handel  mit  Wald- 

«erved  to  the  end  of  the  war.    At  the  time  of  grassamen  fur  die  Wiesenkultur'  (1876);  etc. 

his  death  he  was  the  oldest  graduate  from  West  „  ,    .         _ _  ,     ■      „       , 

Point.    Consult  CuUom,  'Biographical  Sketches  Nobel,  a&'bil,  Alfred  Bernard:  b.  Stock- 

of  Deceased  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  holm,  Sweden,  21  Oct  1833 ;  d.  San  Remo,  Italy, 

Academy.'  '"  ^^^^-  1^9^     He  was  the  third  son  of  Em- 

Nnah  Clavnnlfl      <W  riAVPrax.  Noah  manuel,  and  in  1842  his  father  moved  with  his 

Noab  dVPole.     bee  Claypoli.  Noah.  ^^^^^^  ^  g^i^^  Petersburg,  Russia.    In  1850  he 

Noah,    Book    of,    a    legendary    pseudepi-  g^nt  Alfred  to  the  United  States  to  study  trader 

graphical  book  purporting  to  throw  fuller  light  the  famous  engineer  John  Ericsson.    On  readi- 

on  the  antediluvian  and  post-diluvian  years  of  \„g  his   21st  year   the  son   returned   to   Saint 

Old  Testament  history.     Its  date  and  authorship  Petersburg  trained  as  an  engineer  and  moreover 

are  equally  uncertain.  able  to  speak  fluently  Swedish,  Russian,  English, 

NoailleB,  no-i,  French  family  from  Limou-  German  and   French.     Later   he   took   up   the 

sin,   dating   from   the    nth   century.      Its   more  study  of  chemistry  and  showed  a  marked  pref- 

important  members  are  as  follows:     Antoike  erence  for  that  science  in  its  technical  applica- 

DE   NoAiLLES,  b.  1504;  d.   Bordeaux  11   March  tions,    Emmanuel  Nobel  went  to  Russia  under 

1563.     He  was  admiral  of  France,  ambassador  contract  to  prepare  mines  and  torpedoes  for  the 

to    England    IS53-6.    the    king's   agent    in    the  Russian  government,  and  erected  on  the  Neva 

Truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  govenwr  of  Bordeaux,  works  for  their  manufacture  which  eventually. 


NOBERTS  TEST-PLATBS  — NOBILITY 

were   extended   to   include  the   manufacture   of  qualified    person.      A    direct   applicatian    for    a 

firearms  and  agricultural  implements,  prize    will    not    be    taken    into    consideration." 

After  Alfred  returned  from  America  he  was  •Eyery   written   work,   to   qualify    for   a   prize, 

constantly  engaged  with  his  father  in  pursuing  shall  have  appeared  in  print"     'No  work  shall 

some  invention.     Among  other  substances  nitro-  have  a   prize  awarded  to   it  unless   it  has  been 

glycerin  especially  occupied  their  attention,  and  proved    by    the    test    of   experience   or   by    the 

finally  in  1862  they  had  erected  a  works  at  Hel-  examination  of  experts  to  possess  the  pre-emi- 

enborg,  Sweden,  where  nitroglycerin  was  manu-  nent   excellence   that   is   manifestly   signified   by 

factured  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  first  time  the  terms  of  the  Will.*     The  amiouncements  of 

in  its  history.    In  1864  the  works  were  destroyed  the  awards  are  made  on  10  December  when  the 

by  an  explosion  which  killed  the  chemist,  and  prize   is   given    together  with   a   diploma    and 

Alfred's  younger  brother  Oscar,  and  the  calamity  gold    medal.      It    is    expected    that    within    six 

SO  affected  Emmanuel   Nobel  as   to  bring  on  a  months  thereafter  the  prize-winner  will  lecture 

paralytic    stroke    which    left    him    permanently  upon  the  subject  for  which  the  prize  is  awarded 

ci^ipplcd.    Alfred  Nobel  immediately  erected  new  at  Stockholm,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Peace  prize, 

works  on  B  barge  anchored  in  Lake  Malaren  and  at  Qiristiania. 

in  1865  enlisted  capital  to  erect  works  on  a  large  The  will  was  contested  by  heirs  but  a  com- 

scale   at   Winterviken,    Sweden,    and   Krummel,  promise   was  effected   on  condition  that   a  por- 

Germany.      So   many    accidents    occurred    with  tion  of  the   property  be  devoted  to  the  found- 

nitrt^lycerin,   and   especially   the   destruction   of  ing  of  institutions  for  research  known  as  Nobel 

a    vessel    transporting   it    at    Aspinwall    on   the  Institutes,   which   has   been   done.     The   income 

Isthmus    of    Panama    attracted    such    attention,  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  permits,  however, 

that  its  transportation  was  interdicted  by  many  of    five   prizes,    each   approximating   closely   to 

governments.     In  the  latter  part  of   1B66   Nobel  $go/»0     in     value,     being     awarded     annually, 

discovered     dynamite     which     replaced     it     and  Awards   were  made   for  the  first  time   10  Dec. 

which  was  at  once  manufactured  in  his  Swedish  tgoi,  prizes  being  given  in  physics  to  Wilhelm 

and  German  factories  and  in  1868  at  a  factory  Conrad  Rontgen  ot  Munich,  discoverer  of  the 

which     he    started    near     San    Francisco,     Cal.  Rontgen    rays;    in    diemistry    to    Jacob    Henry 

In   1871    he   erected   at  Ardeer,    Scotland,    the  Van't  Hoff  of  Berlin,    founder  of  the  science 

works  which  are  now  the  largest  dynamite  works  of  stereochemistry ;  in  physiology  and  medicine 

in    the    world.       In    fact    dynamite    met    with  to   Emil  von   Behring,   discoverer  of  diphtheria 

such    acceptance    that   works    sprang   up    in    all  serums;    in    literature   to   Armand    Sully- Prud- 

civlliied   countries,    and    while   in    1867   but    11  homme  of  Paris.     The  prize  for  peace  was  di- 

tons  were  made,  in  1882,  9,500  tons  were  pro-  vided  between   Henri   Dunant  of  Switzerland, 

duced  and  in  igoo  the  United  States  alone  man-  prime-mover  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  of 

ufactured  42.923  tons.     In  1875  Nobel  invented  the  Red  Cross  societies,  and  Frederic  Passy, 

explosive  gelatine  and  the  gelatine  dynamites,  founder  of  the  Univtrsial  Peace  Union. 

In  1888  he  invented  ballistite.     Alfred  Nobel  was  In   1910,  the  Peace  Prize  which,  in  iqoQ  was 

interested  in   many  other  arts  than  that  of  ex-  divided  between  August   Beernaert  of  Belgium 

plosives,  having  taken  out  in  England  alone  129  and  D'Estournelles  de  Constant  of  France,  was 

Stents.     With  his  brothers  Ludwig  and  Robert  awarded    to    an    institution,    the    International 

formed   in   1878   the   famous   firm   of   Nobel  Permanent  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne.     The  prize 

Brothers   that   operated   the   petroleum   wells   at  for  literature  went  to  the  octORenarian  German 

Baku,   Russia,  and   has   proved  the  most  active  writer.  Paul  Johann  Ludwig  Hcyse.    The  prize 

competitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.    He  also  for   ph^ysic?   was   awarded   jointly   to   Johannes 

purchased  the  large  ordnance  works  at  Bofors,  Diedenck  Van  der  Waals,  professor  of  exper- 

Sweden,  that  he  might   the  more   readily  carry  imental   physics   and   director   of   the    Physical 

out  his  inventions  in  ordnance  and  his  investiga-  Institute  in  Amsterdam  and  Guglielmo  Marconi, 

tions    in   metallurgy.      At   his   death  he   left   an  the    discoverer    of    wireless^   telegraphy.     The 

estate  worth  over  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  p^^e    for   chemistry   was_  given    to    Professor 

his  will,  after  leaving  small  legacies  to  his  al-  O""  Wallach,  of  the  University  of  Gotjineen, 

ready  wealthy  relatives,  directed  that  the  residue  ^"d   the   medical   prize   to   Professor   Albredit 

should  constitute  a  fund  the  interest  from  which  K°."^!  °f   Heidelberg,  for  pioneer  work  in  the 

should  he  divided  into  five  equal  amounts  and  artificial  production  of  organic  matenal. 

awarded  as  prizes  to  the  person  who  shall  have  Chakles  E.  Mumkoe, 

made,  (1)  the  most  important  discovery  or  in-  xhe  Columbian  Umvertily,  WashingtOH,  D.  C. 

vention  in  the  domain  of  physics;  (2)  in  chem-  „  -       ,      _         ,  .        ^     ,        1  j       1 

istry;  (3)  in  physiology  or  medicine;  (4)  who  ,  Nfl-becfa    Te«t-pUteBj    finely-ruled    glass 

shall  have  produced  in  the  field  of  literature  the  P'ates  so  named  from  F   Nobert,  a  German  opti- 

most   distinguished   work   of   an    idealistic   ten-  cian.  used  for  testing  the  power  of  niicroscopM. 

dency;   and    (5)    who   shall  have  most   or   best  The  rtilmgs  are  executed  on  the  under  surface 

promoted  the  fraternity  of  nations,  the  abolish-  of  a  piece  of  exceedingly  thm  glass  by  means  of 

ment  or  dimination  of  standing  armies  and  the  a   diamond   point.      Some  of  these   ruled   plates 

formation    and    increase    of    peace    congresses,  have   the   almost   incredible   number   of   225,187 

Prizes   (i)   and   (2)   are  awarded  by  the  Royal  apac"   to   the   inch.     As   means   of   testing   the 

Academv  of  Science  in  Stockholm;   (3)   by  the  Power  of   the   microscope   they  are  superior   to 

Caroline  Medical-Chirurgical  Institute  in  Stock-  any  other  object. 

holm;  Ia)  by  the  Swedish  Academy  in  Stock-  Nobil'i^,  in  European  countries,  a  certain 

holm,    and    (5)    by   the    Norwegian    Storthing  rank  or  class  of  society  which  possesses  heredi- 

(Parliament).     The   statutes  approved  by   King  tar^  honors  and  privileges  above  the  rest  of  the 

Osar   of   Sweden   require   among   other  condi-  citizens.     Such  a  class  is   found  in  the  infancy 

lions  "that  every  candidate  for  a  prize    ...  of  almost  every  European  nation.    Its  origin  may 

be  proposed  as   such   in   writing  by  some   duly  be  attributed  to  military  supremacy  to  the  bon- 
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NOBLE  —  NOBLESVILLE 


an  paid  to  superior  ability,  or  to  tlie  guardians 
or  royal  rulers  of  tuc  nation.  Among  the 
Romans  the  patricians  originally  formed  the 
nobility ;  but  a.  new  order  of  nobility  arose  out 
of  the  plebeians,  consisting  of  those  who  had 
held  curule  magistracies  and  their  descendants, 
enjoying  the  right  of  having  images  of  tlieir  dis- 
tinguished ancestors.  Among  the  ancient  Ger- 
man tribes  only  obscure  traces  of  hereditary  no- 
bility are  foimd.  The  dignities  of  the  counti, 
oi  the  Franks,  the  aldermen  and  great  thanes  of 
England,  as  also  of  the  jarls  (in  England  eorlas) 
of  Denmark,  were  accessible  to  every  one  dis- 
tinguished 1:^  merit  and  favored  by  fortune.  In 
Venice  a  civic  nobility  grew  up  consisting  of  a 
series  of  families  who  gradi;ally  acquired  all 
l<olilical  power  and  kept  it  to  themselves  and 
their  descendants.  In  England  hereditary  nobil- 
ity, the  nobility  belonging  to  the  titles  of  duke, 
marquis,  earl,  yiscount,  and  baron,  is  now  en- 
tirely personal,  though  formerly,  as  a  result  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  it  was  connected  with  the 
holding  of  lands. 

In  Spain  and  Italy  still  the  same  rank  depends 
m  greater  measure  upon  property;  and  in  France 
and  Germany  the  de  and  von  of  titles  points  to 
the  same  fact.  In  France  and  Germany  nobility 
is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  noble  fam- 
ily, and  the  German  nobility  form  a  very  ex- 
clusive caste.  In  France  and  Germany  the  nobles 
long  formed  a  class  of  petty  sovereigns  within 
their  own  domains.  The  French  Revwution  first 
deprived  the  nobles  of  that  country  of  their  privi- 
leges and  exclusive  rights,  as  that  of  jurisdic- 
tion, etc.;  and  the  decree  of  19  June  1700  abol- 
ished hereditary  rank  entirely.  Under  liapoleoo 
I.  arose  a  new  hereditary  nobility,  wiUi  the 
titles  of  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  chev- 
aliers, which  descended  to  the  eldest  son.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (1814)  the 
ancient  nobility  reclaimed  their  former  rights  and 
privileges.  Nobility  was  again  abolished  in  1S48, 
but  was  restored  by  Napoleon  III.  In  Norway 
the  parliament  abolished  nobility  by  the  three 
successive  decrees  of  1815,  1818,  and  1831. 

In  Great  Britain  titles  of  nobility  can  only  be 
conferred  by  the  sovereign,  and  that  by  patent,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  become  hereditary.  Life 
peerages  also  are  ocLasionally  conferred.  The 
nobility,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  consists 
of  those  holding  the  titles  already  mentioned  (or 
all  above  the  rank  of  baronet)  and  their  more 
immediate  connections ;  but  if  the  term  were  to 
be  used  as  generally  in  Europe  the  gentry  would 
also  be  included,  or  all  families  entitled  to  bear 
coat  armor.  Those  of  the  nobility  who  are  peers 
of  England,  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  a  hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  while  the  Scottish  peers  elect  16  of  their 
number  to  represent  their  order,  and  the  Irish 
peers  elect  28  representatives  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  nobility  in  America,  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  declaring  that  'No  title  of  no- 
bility shall  be  granted  by  the  United  Stales ;  and 
nil  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or 
title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
foreign    state.'      Congress    sparingly 


prince,    or    I 
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noble,  Alfred,  American  civil  engineer;  b. 
Livonia,  Mich . ,  7  Aug.  1844.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  ol  Michigan  in  1870,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  civil  engineering.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Board  in  1895,  of  the  United 
States  board  of  engineers  on  deep  waterways  in 
1897-1900  and  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion in  1899-1503. 

Noble,  StR  Andrew,  English  physicist:  b. 
Scotland  13  Sept.  1832.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  Academy,  and  is  an  authority  on 
army  ordnance  and  explosives.  He  was  assist- 
ant inspector  of  artillery  in  1859,  and  since  i86a 
has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Company.  He  became 
high  sheriff  of  Northumberland  in  1896. 

Noble,  Annette  Lucile,  American  author: 
b,  Albion.  N.  Y.,  12  July  1844.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  Fhipps  Union  Seminary  in  1863,  and 
has  since  devoted  herself  to  literature  and  trav- 
eling. She  has  published:  'Uncle  Jack's  Ex- 
ecutors' (1880);  'After  the  Failure'  (1887)  ; 
'The  Craiy  Angel'    (1901)  ;  etc. 

Noble,  Edmond,  English  author  and 
Journalist:  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  8  Jan,  1853. 
He  was  educated  in  Lancashire,  and  entered 
joumaUsm  in  1872  as  reporter  on  the  St.  Helen's 
Newsf'aper  and  Advertiser.  In  1882  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Cify  News,  and  was 
m  Russia  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News,  and  other  London  journals,  in  1882-4. 
He  was  a  foreign  editorial  writer  of  the  New 
York  Herald  in  1887,  and  edited  the  American 
edition  of  'Free  Russia*  1892-4.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'The  Russian  Revolt'  (1885);  'Russia 
and  the  Russians'  (igoo);  'Before  the  Dawn' 
(tgoi). 

Noble,  Frederick  Alphonao,  American 
Congregational  clergyman:  b.  Baldwin,  Maine, 
17  March  1832.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
University  in  1858,  and  from  Andover  llieolog- 
ical  Seminary  in  1861.  He  held  various  important 
charges  until  1901,  when  he  resigned.  He  has 
been  prominently  connected  with  the  leading 
missionary  conferences  of  his  church,  and  has 
written:  'Divine  Lite  in  Man'  (1896);  'Typical 
New  Testament  Conversions'   (1901)  ;  etc. 

Noble,  John  Willock,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  26  Oct.  1831.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University  in  1851  and  engaged 
in  law  practice.  He  was  city  attorn^  of  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  enlisted  and  served  through  the  war, 
ri5ing  to  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier- general.  In 
1867-70  he  was  United  States  attorney  for  Mis- 
souri at  Saint  Louis,  and  in  1889-93  secretary  of 
the  interior  in  President  Harrison's  cabinet  He 
has  resumed  his  taw  practice  in  Saint  Louis. 

Noble,  in  numismatics,  an  ancient  English 
gold  coin,  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  or  $1.66, 
first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1344. 
Half-nobles  and  quarter-nobles  were  also  in  cir- 
culation at  the  same  period. 

Nobleaville,  no'b'fz-vil,  Ind.,  city,  county- 
scat  of  Hamilton  County,  on  the  White  River, 
and  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  W.  and  the  Chicago 
&  S.  E.  R.R.'s;  about  r8  miles  north  by  east  of 
Indianapolis.  It  was  settled  in  1824,  and  in  1839 
was  incorporated.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region; 
and  in  a  natural  gas  belt  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  flour,  foundry  products,  and  strawboard.    It 
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NOBUNACA  — NODULAR  DISEASE 

has  grain  elevators,  enameling  and  carbon  works,  eggs  are  gathered  from  certain  lonely  islets  in 

There  is  considerable  trade  in  the  manufactured  immense  quantities  and  used  as  food, 
articles  and  farm  products.    The  charter  of  1890  .,  j     ,  v  ■        .  ,,     . 

provides    for  a   mayor,   who  holds  office  four  Node.  (iXmastronomj-,  the  two  points  in 

years,  and  a  council.    Pop.  (1890)  3.054;  (ipoo)  which  Uie  orbit  of  a  planet  imersects  the  plane  ot 

Air,,-   (mini    eoTT  ^  ^  '  the  ecliptic;   the  one  through   which  the  planet 

4,792.  tigioj  5,073-  ^j.^3  f^pj„  (he  south  to  the  north  side  of  the 

Nobunaga,  no-boo-na  ga,  Japanese  general  ^^y^^^^  y^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ascending  node,  and  the 

and   statesman:   b.   Owari   1533;   d    Kioto   1582.  other  the  descending  node.    As  all  the  bodies  of 

He  was  son  of  a  soldier  and  small  landholder,  ,he  solar  system,  whether  planets  or  comets,   move 

and  to  the  little  property  left  him  in  1549  by  his  ;„  orbits  variously  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  the 

father  rapidly  added   more,   so  that  in   1559  be  ^^^11  of  each  possesses  two  nodes,  and  a  straight 

had   control   of   the   entire   provmce   of   Owari.  ijne  drawn  joining  these  two  points  is  called  the 

Thence,   with   the   assistance   of   his   lieutenant,  li„e  of  nodes  of  each  body.     iTis  scarcely  neces- 

Hideyoshi,  he  made  bold  forays  m to  neighbor-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^at  as  the  earth  moves  in  the  plane 

ing  provinces.    In  1567  he  made  an  alliance  with  of  the  edjptic  she  has  no  nodes.    The  places  of  " 

Yoshiaki    younger  brother   of  the   lately   assas-  (he  nodes  are  not  fixed  points  on  the  plane  of  the 

sinated  shogun,   and,  having  put  him   upon  the  ecliptic,  but  are  in  a  CMStant  state  of  fluctua- 

throne   in   1568,   was   appointed   vice-shogun,   in  t;         sometimes   advancing    (eastward),   and  at 

which  office  he  put  down  all  opposition,  crushed  other  times  receding  (moving  westward).     This 

the  political   power   of   Buddhism,  and   cncour-  „„tion  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions  of 

aged   the   Jesuit   missions,   no   doubt   merely   to  ^^e  planets,   which  tend  to  draw  each  of  them 

Krantervail    the    influence    of    the.  Buddhists,  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit;  and  it  depends  upon 

Yoshiak.,  attempting  an  alliance  agamst  Nobun-  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets  with  respett 

aga.  was  deposed  in  JS73,  and  Nobunaga  took  j^  another  planet  whether  that  planet's  nidw 

the  powers  but  not  the  titles  of  the  shogunate,  jIj^h  advance  or  recede.     (2)  In  physics,  a  point 

thus   forwarding  the   work  of  political   reform.  ;„  ^  vibrating  body,  or  system  of  vibrating  parti- 

In    1582  one   of   his    lieutenants,   angered,    saj^  cles,  where  there  is  no  movement    When  a  bott 

legend,  by  a  practical  joke  of  Nobunaga,  turned  \^   vibrating,   (he   vibratory  motion   is   conveyS 

against  him,  heinmed  him  m  in  a  temple  m  Kioto,  from  one  place  to  another  by  the  action  of  the 

and  set  fire  to  the  building.    Nobunaga  commit-  molecular  forces  of  the  particles  on  one  another, 

tedhan-kan      Consult:  Dening    <Life  of  Hide-  If  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  be  held  in  the  hand 

yoshi'    (1890)  ;  Brmkley,  'Japan'    (ipot).  an^  a  bow  be  drawn  across  the  edge,  particles  of 

Noctes  AmbroBiaiue,  nok't^z  im-brd-si-a'-  fine  sand,  previously  placed  on  the  plate,  will 

ni.    See  Blackwood,  WiLUAM ;  Wilson,  John,  arrange  themselves    '     ''  '  .■,-.- 


Noctilu'ca.  a  luminous  flagellate  protozoan 


vident    no   vibratio 


throughout  all  seas,  and  one  of  the  chief  c 

of  the  "phosphoreacence"  of  the  waves.     It  is  a  °^  ■IIJli'*^'' 

spherical  animal  —  large  far  an   infusorian    (.02  'tisertefl. 

inch   in   diameter)  — and  moves  by  means  of  a  No'disk,  a   Papuan  animal.     See  Echidna. 

long  stout  lash  or  flagellum,  beside  which  there 

is  a  second,  very  much  smaller,  lying  in  the  Nodier,    Charles,    sharl    no-de-a     French 

•mouth"   region.     Its  substance   is   remarkably  author:  b.  Besancon    France,  29  April  1780;  d. 

qiongy,  and  the  phosphorescence  is  said  by  All-  P="3  a?  Sept,  1844.  At  an  early  age  he  proceeded 

man  to  have  its  seat  just  underneath  the  tough  '<>  Strasburg,  where  he  studied  under  Eulogius 

rind  which  is  its  most  peculiar  characteristic.    It  Schneider,  and,  reluming  to  his  native  district, 

represents,  with  a  similar  form   (Lep/od«ciM),  gave  much  of  his  attention  to  natural  history.  lo 

the  order  CystoHaggUata.    See  FtxcELLATA.  1798  he  became  assistant  librarian  at  Besan^on, 

Noctu'id*.    See  Moths-  OwLrr-MftT»q  ?'^"  ^"™^  '"'°  connection  with  royalist  clubs, 

MoctUKWe.  ^ee  MOTHS,  UWLET-M0TH9.  ^  he  wrote  with  great  acrimony  against  Bonaparte. 

Nocturne,  (i)  in  art,  a  pamting  exhibiting  These  philippics  subjected   him  to  prosecutions, 

some  of  the  characteristic  effects  of  night  light,  and  even   lo  imprisonment.      For  several   years 

Whistler  has  produced  various  nocturnes  which  he  lived  concealed  in  the  Jura,  and  then  fled  to 

have  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy.     (2)  Switzerland,   where   he  supported   himself  as   a 

In   music,   the   term   denotes    a   composition    in  corrector  of  the  press  until,  after  many  adven- 

which   the   emotions,  particularly  those   of   love  lures,  he  returned  to  France.     In  1814  he  went 

and  tenderness,  are  developed.  The  nocturne  was  to  f^ris,  where  Louis  XVIII,  rewarded  him  with 

invented  by  John  Field  (q.v.),  and  has  become  a  a  title  of  nobility  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 

favorite  style  of  composition  with  modern  piano-.  Honor.     In   1824  he  was  appointed  librarian  to 

forte  composers.     Chopin  is  the  most  famous  of  the  arsenal,  and  in  1834  admitted  a  member  of 

■nocturne  composers.   See  Chopin;  Field,  John,  the  Academy.     As  a  critic  he  is  known  by  a 

Ho'dal    Lines    and    Points.      See    Node;  series  of  excellent  editions  of  the  French  classics 

Habmonics.  with  notes.    As  a  grammarian  and  lexicographer 

Nod'dy.a  dark  brown  tern  (.Andus  slolidus.)  f"*  published;   'Dicliormaire  dcs  Onomatop^sde 

widely  diffused  through  the  northern  and  south-  ^.  ^"B«e    fran,3is<> ;     «Exatnen    critique    des 

ern  hemispheres,  and  well  known  to  sailors  for  ^'ctionnaires    de     a    Langue   fran<:aise> ;    <Dic- 

its   fearlessness,   regarded  as  stupidity,  allowing  '"^""^ire    nniversel    de    la    Langue    frangaise' ; 

itself  even  to  be  taken  by  the  hand ;  but  this  is  *"<'    'Elements    de   Lmguistique.'      Among   his 

true  only  of  birds  rarely  or  never  disturbed  by  "^"^  ''^""  works,  many  of  them  fictions  of  the 

men.     the  noddy  is  a  rare  visitant  to  northern  ^°2'^'l"'=,2?'}?o''.3''='    '2'.="^,?"  '"  P'-oscnts> 

shores,  but  is  very  abundant  in  warmer  climates,  ^^'^'>  '■     Trilby  ou  le  Latin  d  ArgaiP    (1822). 
as  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Seas,  where  its  Nod'ular  Diseaae.    See  Sseep,  Diseases  of. 
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NOA—HOLLB  PROSEQUI 

No£,  Amtdtt  de,  a-ma-da  de  ng-a.     See  HoiBaeville,  nwas-vel,  France,  a  village  five 

Chaii.  miles  east  of  Met/,  celebrated  as  the  scene  ol 

Noel,  nd'El,  Baptiat  Wriotheriey,  English  Baiaine's  attempt  to  break  through  the  line  of 
clergyman :  b.  Leightmont,  Scotland,  lo  Jaly  German  besiegers  31  Aug.-i  SepL  187a  With 
1799;  d.  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  20  Jan.  1873.  A  '^o^  men  and  600  guns,  he  attacked  Man- 
brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Gainsborough,  he  was  teuffel  with  4i,oa>  men  and  138  guns,  drove  him 
graduated  from  Cambridge  University  in  1826.  back  and  took  the  villages  of  Mortoy,  Ssrvigny, 
entered  the  Anglican  ministry  and  was  incmn-  ?n<l  Courcy,  but  German  reinforcements  arriv 
bent  of  Saint  John's,  Bedford  Row,  London.  '"8  on  the  second  day,  Bazaine  was  compelled  to 
In    1848   he   quitted   the   Establishment   for   the  fall  back  upon  Melz. 

Baptist  fold,  became  widely  known  as  a  Baptist  Nola,  no'la,  Italy,  city  in  the  province  of 

minister  in  London,  and  was  prominent  in  phil-  Caserta;  16  miles  east  by  north  of  Naples.    It 

anthropic  labors  in  the  metropolis.    He  published  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etiuriaus 

'Easay   on    Oiristian    Baptism'    (1849);    'The  before  Rome  was  built,  and  313  b.c.  it  became 

Union  of  Church  and  State'   (1848)  ;   'Freedom  a  part  of  the  Roman  territory.     It  successfully 

and   Slavery  in  the  United   States  of  America*  resisted   an   attack  of   Hannibal    in   the   Second 

(1863);    'Hymns  About  Jesus'    (i86g)  ;  etc  Punic  war.     Nola  claims  to  have  made,  in  the 

Noel,  Roden  Berkeley  WriothealCT,  Eng-  Sth   century,   the    first   bells    used   in    Christian 

Ush  poet:  h.  England  1834;  d.  Mainz,  Germany,  churches.     Giordano   Bruno   (q.v.)   was  born  in 

26  May   1894.     He   was  a   son   of  the   Earl  of  Nola  and  Augustus  died  here  in  14  A.D.     Pop. 

Gainsborough.     He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  about  16,000. 

and  though  never  a  papular  poet  his  work  ap-  N81dek&     nil'di-k!,     Tlieodor,      German 

peals  to  highly   educated   readers  and   is   much  orientalist:  b.  Harburg,  Germany,  z  March  1836. 

of  it  rich  in  melody,  though  too  voluminous  to  He  was  educated  at  the  ^mnasiuo)  of  Lingen, 

keep  entirely  to  his  best  standard.    His  published  Hanover    and   at   the   University   of   Gottingen. 

voltmies   include    'Behind   the   Veil    and   Other  In  1859  he  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  French 

Poems'    (1863);  <A  Little  Child's  Monument'  Academic  des  Inscriptions  with  his  history  of 

(1881);   'A  Modem  Faust  and  Other  Poems'  the  Koran,  which  he  wrote  in  French  and  trans- 

(1888)  ;  etc.  lated  into  German  in  the  following  year.     He 

Noel,  llioinaa,    English   poet:   b.   Kirkby-  was   privat-docent   at   Gottingen   In    1861-4  and 

Mallory    England,   11   May   1^9;   d.   Brighton,  then    was    appointed    assistant    professor    there. 

England,  16  May  1861.    He  was  graduated  from  In  1860-72  he  occupied  the  chair  of  theology  at 

Merton  College,  Oxford,   1824  and  was  the  au-  Kiel   and   was   then  called  to  the  professorship 

thor  of  the  famous  poem  'The  Pauper's  Drive,'  of  Oriental  languages  at  Strasburg.  A  scholar  of 

often    credited    to    Hood.      Among    his    other  wide  attainments  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  the 

works     are:       'The     Cottage     Muse'      (1833);  Semitic    languages    and    of    Oriental    philology 

'Rhymes  and  Roundelays'    (1841).  and  history,  in  which  departments  he  is  a  1eadin~ 


No'emi,    a    romance    by    Sabine    Baring-  authority,    ne  is  a  voluminous  wriier  ana  mucn 

Gould,  published  in  1895.     ft  is  a  tale  of  Aqui-  •>*  his  work  is  intended  for  =P«'aUsts  only,  yet 

taine,    during    the    English    occupation,    in    the  much  of  his  writing  is  intended  for  the  general 

early  15th  c^tury  public  and  he  has  contributed  lo  several  encyclo- 

„     ?.  ,  .,' .,  c      c  psedias.     He  has  published:   'Ubcr  die  Mundarl 

Hoettans,  nS-fi'shlanz.     See  Sabellius.  ^^^  Mandaer'  (1862)  ;  'Die  Gedichte  des  Urwa 

Hottie  ContciotianeM.    See  Metaphysics,  jbn  AlwarcT   (1863);  'Das  Leben  Muhammeds' 

Nonles,   n6-ga'les     Mexico,   town    in   the  (1863)  ;      'Die      Alttestamentliche      Litteratur' 

state  of  Sonora;  on  the   Santa  Cruz  River,  on  {1864)  ;  'Grammatik  dcr  Neusyrischen  Sprache' 

the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  (1868);   <Untersuchungen  lur  Krilik  des  Alten 

on  the  Sonora  Railroad.    A  United  Stales  consul  'Testaments'    (1869);    'Mandaische   Grammatik* 

is   stationed  here.  (1874);    'Aufsatze   lur   persischen    Geschichte* 

Nogaret,  Stanidas  Henri  Lucien  de,  slan-  .^'^''^ 

€s-las    oii-re    lu-se-on    de    no-ga-ra,     French  lated  1 

colonist  in  America:  b.  Marseilles  16&3;  d.  Paris  him;   tit. 
1759-    He  studied  law;  ran  away  from  college;  Nolhac   Pierre  de,  pe-5r  de  nol-ak,  French 

served  in  the  army  in  Canada  until   1716;   and  historian:   D.  Ambert   15  Dec.  1859.     He  studied 

then  was   sent   to   Louisiana   where   he   became  at  the  French  school  in  Rome,  worked  for  a  year 

Bienville's   lieutenant   in   the   bloody  wars   with  in  the   Bibliotheque   Nationale,   in    1886  became 

the  Natchez  Indians  described  by  Nogaret  in  his  professor  of  history  and   classical   philology   in 

'Precis     des     Etablissements     fond^s     dans     la  the  Ecole  des  Haules  Etudes,  and  in   1892  was 

Vallee  du  Mississippi  par  Ic  Chevalier  Le  Moyne  appointed  consen-ator  of  the  Versailles  Museum. 

de  Bienville'    (1738).    From  173s  until  his  death  Among  his  literary  and   historical    studies   are; 

Nogaret  resided  in  France  and  acted  as  director  'Lettres  de  Joachim   du   Bellay'    (1884) ;    'La 

of  the  Louisiana  Company.  Bibliotheque  dc  Fulvio  Orsini'   (1887)  ;  'Erasme 

Noir6,  nwa-r5,  Ludnrig,  German  philosoph-  en  Italic'    (1888);   'Marie  Antoinette'    (1890) ; 

ical  writer :  b.  Al«y,  Hesse.  Germany.  26  March  'Petrarque   et    Humanisme'    (1892);    'Histoire 

i829;d.Mayence,  Germany,  26  March  1889.    He  du    Chateau   de    Versailles^     OSp9-igoo)  ]    and 

was  educated  in  Giessen  and  taught  for  many  'Loms  XV.  et  Mane  Lecimska'    {1901). 
years  in  the  gymnasium  at  Mayence,  giving  him-  Noll,  nol,  a  name  by  which  Oliver  Crom- 

self  meantime  to  philosophical  study.   He  wrote:  well   (q.v.)   was  popularly  known. 
'Die  Welt  als  Entwicklung  des  GeLstes'   (1874);  Nolle    Proaeqiii,    n61'6    pros'e-kwl    (to    be 

'Einleitung  und  Begrundung  ainer  monistischen  unwilling  to  prosecute)   in  law,  is  a  stoppage  of 

Erkenntnisstheoric'    {187?)  ;   'Logos'    (1885).  proceedings   by   a   plaintiff,   and   is   an  acknow- 

Noiselcss  Powder.    See  ExfUisiVEs.  Ledgment  that  he  has  no  cause  of  action.    It  is 

z.d.y  Google 


NOLLEKBHS— NON-COHHISSIONSD  OFFICERS 

resoried  to  for  the  most  part  when  the  plaintiff  Prince  of  Wales,  and  at  Cape  York  90  miles 
has  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  northwest  of  Nome,  is  of  industrial  interest  to 
the  party  to  be  sued.  In  the  United  States  the  Nome.  Short  narrow  gauge  railroads  connect 
government  — Federal,  State  or  Municipal —  several  of  the  mining  camps  with  the  city.  The 
through  its  attorney  often  enters  a  nolle  prosequi,  gold  output  for  igoi  was  about  $7,000,000. 
especially  where  there  exists  a  lack  of  evidence  The  harbor  is  dosed  byice  the  greater  part  of  the 
for  the  prosecution.  year,  so  that  the  city  is  active  only  from  June 
NoOekent  nbVl-kiaz.  Joaeph,  English  !»  October.  The  city  government  is  well  organ- 
sculptor:  b.  London  11  Aug,  1737;  d.  there  23  '^^  "ith  all  the  departments  essential  for  pro- 
April  1823.  He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  per  maintenance  and  operation.  The  streets  are 
Antwerp,  who  had  settled  in  England  and  after  lighted  by  clectncity;  it  has  a  good  water  sys- 
Studying   sculpture   at   Rome   became   very   sue-  lem,  free  inaii  delivery,  and  many  of  the  mod- 


cessful  in  the  execution  of  portrait   busts.     He     ern  conveniences  found  in  cities  in  older  settle, 
modeled  busts  of  George  HI.,  Pitt,  Canning,  and     ™<"'s  of  the  United  States.     The  population   '- 


Castlereagh.    His  finest  ideal  statue  is   'Venus  summer  is  much  larger  than  in  winter.     Pop. 

with  the  Sandal.'  (1910)   2,000.     See  Alaska.  Recent  Dcvelop- 

No'ma.    See  Cancrum  Oris.  "^  '**■■               _      _ 

Noni'ads,  a  general  name  given  roaming  ""•»«■  W-    See  Capi  Noict 

or   wandering  people   or   tribes    without   fixed  Nome,  (i)  in  music  (especially  in  ancient 

habitations.     Nomadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  Greek)  any  melody  which  was  made  up  from 

to  quit  their  wandering  life  until  they  are  com-  or  depended  on  natural  or  inviolable  rules,     (z) 

pelled  to   do  so   by  being  surrounded  by  tribes  A  province  or  other  political  division  of  a  coun- 

in  settled  habitations,  or  unless  they  can  make  'H".  especially  ancient  Egypt  and  modern  Greece. 

themselves  masters  of  the  settlements  of  a  civi-  See  Noiiarchy. 

liied  nation.     But  this  change  commonly  takes  Hom'inalistn,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  name 

place  by  degrees.     Some  of  the  greatest  revolu-  of  one  of  two  rival  schools  of  philosophy  dating 

lions   in   history    have  been   effected   by   these  from  the  time  of  Plato.     The  discussion  arose 

wandering  tribes.     North  Africa,  the  interior  of  respecting  the  nature  of  oiir  general  or  abstract 

South   America,   and   the   northern   and   middle  ideas,  or  of  "universals.^     It  was  contended  by 

parts   of   Asia,    are   still   mhabited   by   nomadic  some  that  abstractions  —  as  a  circle  in   the  ab- 

tribes.     Different  tribes,  however,  possess  dif-  stract,  beauty,  right —  had  a  real  existence  apart 

ferert   degrees  of  civilization.     Some  are   little  from  round  things,  beautiful  objects,  right  ac- 

better  than  bands  of  robbers.  tions.     This   was  called    realism.     Those   who 

No'marchy,  or  Nome,  the  largest  political  held  the  opposite  view  were  called  Nominalists, 
division  of  Greece;  a  subdivision  of  a  nomarchy  because  they  maintained  that  there  is  nothing 
is  an  eparchy,  and  a  subdivision  of  an  eparchy  is  general  but  names;  the  name  'circle*  is  applied 
a  demarchy.  There  are  26  nomarchies  in  Greece,  to  everything  that  is  round,  and  is  a  general 
The  government  appoints  the  nomarch  who  name;  but  no  independent  fact  or  property  exists 
rules  or  governs  a  nomarchy.  The  time  which  corresponding  to  the  name.  Specifically  the  con- 
he  holds  olRce  is  indefinite,  hut  the  members  of  troversy  was  as  to  the  existence  of  'universals* 
the  council,  who  assist  him.  are  elected  by  the  or  of  genera  and  s^>ecies,  and  arose  out  of  a  pas- 
people  for  a  certain  definite  time.  sage    in    the    Latin    translation   of    Porphyry's 

Nombre  dc  Dios,  nflm'bri  di  de'os,  Mex-  'Isagoge.'     Roscellinus,  canon  of  Conq)iegne,  in 

ico.  city   in   the    state   of   Durango;   about    150  '"«  'a«er  part  of  the  nth  century,  was  the  first 

miles  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  30  miles  advocate    of    nominalism,    and    maintained,    in 

southeast  of  Durango,  the  nearest  railroad  sta-  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  realism,  that  gcn- 

tion.    It  is  situated  in  a  region  noted  for  its  ex-  "^l   ideas   have   no   separate    entity.     He   was 

tensive  deposit  of  silver  ore.    Pop.  10,826.  charged  with  holding  heretical  opinions  concem- 

Vnrwif     nnm      Alaalfa      ritv    in    thr    uipct^rn  '"8    the    Trinity,    for   which    hC    WaS    citcd    before 

p.r"rih™„'Sh"SofS»„  Wd?,'")  *;  C™""  «'.  Soi«»...  .nd  ccnd^nri  ,oj» 

at  the  mouth  of  Snake  River  ■  u  miles  west  of  "                  M  ^^    opponent    was    Anselm, 

ape  Nome.     It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  an  ^^^''^'^^^    "^   Canterbury    and   later   Abelard 

extensive    gold   mining   district    in   the    western  **'°  ^ad  teen   a  jiupil  of  Roscellinus.  modified 

part  of  the  Territory,  including  a  krge  part  if  his  master  s  views  into  what  is  known  as  concep- 

not  all  of  Seward  Peninsula,  as  the  gold  mining  dualism. 

district  which  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  Nome  Nomiiu'tion.     See  Caucus. 

increases  in  extent  as  new  fields  are  prospected.  Nomoc'anon,  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  sya- 

The  placer  go  d  fields,  so  dependent  upon  water  tcmatic  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  includ- 

for  their  development,  are  not  continuous ;  rich  iog  certain   secular   enactments,    especially  im- 

deposits   may    have    long    intervening    stretches  peHal     decrees,     which    have     an    ecclesiastical 

where  as  yet  no  gold  has  been  found.     Nome  bearing.    The  most  important  is  the  Nomocanon 

came  mto  existence  as  a  mining  camp  in  1898-9  of    Photiua    (883)    which    was    republished    at 

when   gold   was   discovered   m    the   creeks   and  Rotne  j^  ;„  the  <SpiciIegium  Romanum.> 

streams   of  the   vicinity,   and   the   value   of  the  „__  ^,^-^      c       m 

beach  deposits  was  recognized.     Angelo  Heil-  Non-activity.    Sec  Neutrality. 

prin,  president  of  the  Phiiadelphia  Geographical  Non-com'batanta,  a  term  used  in  warfare 

Society,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  out  for  officers  and  privates  charged  with  adminis- 

of  the   Nome  sands   "in  barely  more  than   two  trative   duties   and   who   do  not  fight   unless   in 

months"  has  beer  taken  over  $1,000,000  by  the  self-defense. 

crude  method  of  "rocking."    Nome  is  the  ship-  Non-commiasioned  Officers,  in  the  army 

ping  point   for  Council   City,  second  in  size  to  are   officers    intermediate    in    rank   between   the 

Nome.    The  tin  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  commissioned  officers  and  privates  or  marinea, 
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NON  COMPOS  MENTIS  — NONPAREIL 

They  are  selected  from  among;  the  Ulter,  and  that  every  clergyman  should  be  ordained  by  a 

arc   generally    the    most    meritorious    of    these,  bishop;  should  assent  to  everything  in  the  Book 

They   vary   in   rank,   and   comprise    sergeants-  of  Common  Prayer;  take  the  oath  of  canonical 

major,  sergeants,  drum-majors,  corporals.  Their  obedience;    abjure    the    Solemn    League    and 

dulies    are   various,   but   in   general    it   may   be  Covenant;    and    swear    allegiance   to    the   king, 

stated    that    they   overlook    the   men    when   off  The  Presbyterians,  Independents,  etc.,  refused  to 

parade  and  while  in  barracks.     They  can  only  conform,  and  were  exposed  to  persecution.    By 

be  reduced  to  the   ranks  by  the  colonel-com-  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665)  no  dissenting  teacher 

mandant  or  by  court-martial.    A  grade  of  officers  who  would  not  conform,  could  approach  within 

above  non-commissioned  officers  are  the  warrant  S  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  place  where 

oflicers.     See  Abmy  of  the  United  States.  he  had  preached  after  the  act  of  obligion ;  and 

Non  CompoB  Mentis,  n5n  kom'pos  men'tia  ^^°"^^  ^"1  ^'  deprived  of  all  means  of  sub- 

(«not  of  sound  mind")   an  expression  used  of  a  S'St^ni^e-    "he  terra  was  subsequently  widened  so 

person  who  is  not  of  sound  understanding.    See  f  ^°  comprehend  not,  only  the  pastors  but  their 

Insanity  flocks.    On  the  accession  of  William  III.  all  was 

»       n     oj         ^           . c      ,-  changed  by  the  Toleration  Act.     Some  of  those 

Hon-EBChde«n  Geometry.    See  Geometry,  oppressive  provisions  were  revived  during  the 

Non-intm'rionists,  those  members  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  were  finally  repealed 

Scotch   Established  Church   who  contended   for  in  1718.     The  name  Non-conlormists  was  under 

the  principle  that  no  minister  should  be  intruded  these  altered  circumstances  changed  to  that  of 

on  a  pari^  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congrega-  Dissenters.    The  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 

tion.    The  name  originated  in  a  resolution,  bear-  Test  Acts  in  lSz8  removed  the  civil  disabilities 

ing  this  import,  proposed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  under    which    Dissenters    had    previously    been 

seconded  by  Lord  Moncrief  in  the  General  As-  placed;    and   their   other   grievances,   including 

sembly  of  1833.    It  was  to  meet  these  views  that  those  in  regard  to  marriage,  church  rates,  burials 

the  General  Assembly,  in  1834,  passed  the  Veto  in    parish    chnrch-yards,     and    university    tests 

Act,    which    brouglit   the    Chnrch    into   conflict  were   subsequently   redressed.      See   Puritans  ; 

with  the  law  courts,  and  produced  the  disruption  Dissenters. 

from  which  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  came  Hones,  nSne,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the 
"tto  bemg.  fifth  day  of  the  months  January,  February, 
Non  Poa'annms,  an  expression  said  to  have  April,  June,  August,  September,  November,  and 
been  used  by  Pope  Clement  Vll.  in  reply  to  December,  and  the  seventh  day  of  March,  May, 
Henry  VIIl.'s  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  his  July,  and  October.  The  nones  were  so  called  as 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon;  used  in  falling  on  the  m'ntA  day  before  the  ides,  both 
general  expression  for  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  days  mcluded.  See  Calendab. 
Catholic  Church  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Noniui,  nO'nl-Qs,  Horcellus,  Latin  gram- 
temporal  power.  marian :  b.  Thubursicum  in  Numidia  at  the 
Non-resiatance,  Doctrine  ot,  is.  that  it  is  opening  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  His  <Dc  Corn- 
unlawful,  on  religious  grounds,  to  resist  the  cmn-  pendiosa  Doctrina,  >  originally  consisting  ot  20 
mauds  of  a  ruler  or  magistrate.  The  New  books,  is  greatly  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
Testament  writers  urge  the  necessity  of  obe-  many  quotations  from  earlier  writers  whose 
dience  to  those  in  authority,  although,  as  usually  works  are  lost.  The  i6th  book  is  no  longer  ex- 
imdcrslood,  this  teaching  refers  only  to  lawful  tant.  Consult  editions  by  Quicherat  (1871)  and 
commands.  It  has,  however,  been  maintained  L.  Mflller  (1888);  also  Nettleship,  'Essays  in 
that  obedience  is  to  be  rendered  to  ail  the  com-  La'"»  Literature'  (1885). 

mands  of  a  ruler  without  exception.  The  doc-  Nonju'rors,  in  British  history,  those  who 
trine  is  closely  connected  with  — may  indeed  be  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
said  to  proceed  from  —  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  government  and  crown  of  England  at  the  Revo- 
right  of  kings.  Hobbes  maintained  the  absolute  lulion,  when  James  11.  abandoned  the  throne, 
supremacy  of  kings,  and  their  right  to  exact  un-  The  nonjurors  numbered  upward  of  400  clergy, 
questioning  obedience  from  their  subjects.    This  including  one  archbishop  and  eight  bishops. 


I   the   outcome  of  his  social 


Nonnua,   non'iis,    Greek    poet    of    the    Sth 


.,                        T                  J              .■                ..L         J       *    '            1_           i_  nullllUB-     null  ua,      UlCCR      UUCL      Ul      IIIC       Slli 

theory.     In  modern  times  the  doetrme  has  be-  ^.^^j        „f  ^^^  ^,a      He  wrote  the  'Dionysiaca,' 

come  completely  exploded.  a„  epic  poem  in  48  books  relating  the  journeys 

No'nanc,  or  En'nane,  the  ninth  member  and  expeditions  of  Dionysus  in  lively  and  poetic 

of  the  series  of  the  saturated  fatty  hydrocarbons,  style,   full   of  taste  and  learning.     He  was  a 

or  paraffins.    It  has  the  chemical  formula  CtHm,  Christian  and  produced  a  poetic  paraphrase  of 

and   is   theoretically  capable   of   existing   in   no  St.    John's    Gospel,    Consult:    Ludwich,    *Bei- 

fess  than  35  different  isomeric  forms,  a  number  trage  lur  Kniik  des  Nonnos'    (1873). 

of  which  have  been  actually  identified.    Two  of  Nonpareil',    a    small    and    beautiful    finch 

these,  having  a  common  specific  gravity  of  about  (Cimnospiisa   ciris)   of   the   South   Atlantic  and 

0.742.  and  boilmg  at  266     F,  and  277     F.,   re-  Gulf  States.     It  is  nearly  related  to  the  indigo- 

•pectively,  are  knovvn  to  exist  m  ordinary  petro-  bird    (q.v.),   and   is   frequently  kept   as  a  tage- 

l^ttf-  bird,  especially  by  the  French  people  of  southern 

Non-confor'miitB,  those  who  refuse  to  join  Louisiana,  who  call  it  le  pape  (the  pope).     It 

the   Established   Church  in   England  as   by  law  is  about  the  size  of  a  canary,  and,  in  the  male, 

established.     The   first   Act   of   Uniformity   was  ultramarine  blue  over  the  whole  head  and  neck, 

passed  under  Edward  VI.   1549,     But  the  term  excepting  a  narrow  stripe  from   the  chin  to  the 

was  particularly  applied  to  these  clergymen  who  breast,    which,    with   the   under   paris   generally 

were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the  Act  of  and    the    rump,    is    vermilion    red;    there    are 

Uniformity  passed   under   Charles   II.  in    1662.  touches  of  green  about  the  shoulders.    The  fe- 

Their  number  was  about  2,000.    The  act  required  male  is  clear  dark  green  above  and  yellowish  o 
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NONSENSE  —  NORDENFELT 

the  lower  surfaces.    Its  song  is  a  series  of  mclo-  'A  Hundred  Years'  History  of  die  Sho«  and 

dious  warblings,  and  its  nest  is  placed  in  bushes  Leather  Trade  in  America'   (1903). 
and  low  frees,  and  conuins  pearly  white  eggs         Nord,  nor,  France,  a  northeastern  frontier 

marked  with  purplish  and  reddish  brown.  department  bordering  on  Belgium  and  the  North 

NoDBcnBe,  Fort,  in  American  history,  the  Sea ;   area,  2,229  square  miles.     Capital,   Ulle. 

name  of  a  former  fort  near  Morristown.  N.  J.,  The  coast,  marked  by  a  long  chain  of  sandy  hil- 

projected   by   Washington   to   keep   his  discour-  locks,  furnishes  the  two  harbors  of  Dunkirk  and 

aged  and  famished  army  from  revolting  during  Gravelines.     The  interior  is  a  monotonous  but 

the  winter  of  1779-80.     The  Washington  Asso-  fertile     alluvial     flat,     intersected     by     sluggish 

ciation  of  New  Jersey  erected  a  memorial  stone  streams  and  canals.     The  department  is  essen- 

on  the  site  of  the  earthworks  ia  1888.  *'^"y  agricultural,  upward  of  four  fifths  of  the' 

M™'_^.     !- 1.,™     c.  Wnrt.  T>«.»ntrT  area  being  undcr  cuUivation.    The  principal  min- 

Nonsmt.    m  law.    See  NOLU  PMSEQtn.  erai  is  coal.    The  iron  mines  are  also  very  pro- 

Non'yl,  or  En'nyl,  in  chemistry,  the  or-  ductive. 
ganic  radical  GHu,  whose  hydride  is  the  yaraf-  Nordau.  nor'dow,  Hu  Simon,  German 
fin  nonane  (qy.)-  Nonyl  is  analogous  m  its  physician  and  author:  b.  Budapest,  Hungary,  29 
Chemical  behavior  to  ethyl  and  methyl,  and,  like  J^iy  ig^p.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Uiese,  It  cannot  exist  in  the  free  sate,  the  Budapest,  receiving  his  degree  in  1872;  he  then 
derivatives  of  nonyl  have  been  very  little  stud-  traveled  for  six  years,  visitrng  the  principal  coun- 
ted as  yet,  because  _they  are  of  no  commercial  „i^  (,£  gu^pe,  and  in  1878  began  the  practice 
importance  and  their  relations  arc  exceedingly  ^f  medicine  in  Budapest.  In  1880  he  went  to 
complicated,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  pos-  p^ris,  and  after  two  years  of  study  resumed  the 
Sible  i«»menc  forms  that  each  of  them  can  practice  of  his  profession  there.  He  began  his  lit- 
have.  Several  of  its  alcohols,  ammes  and  chlor-  ^rary  career  at  Budapest  before  entering  the 
Ides  have  been  prepared,  however.  University  as   contributor   and    dramatic  critic 

Non'ylene,  or  En'nylene,  the  ninth  mem-  for  'Der  Zwischenact' ;  he  subsequently  was  an 

ber  of  the  oicfine  series  of  lat^  hydrocarbons,  editorial  writer  and  correspondent  for  several 

It  has  the  chemical  formula  CtHx,  and  is  cap-  other  newspapers.    His  newspaper  writings  were 

able  of  existing  in  many  isomeric  modifications,  collected    and    furnished    the    material    tor 


All  of  these  modificatioris  that  are  known  are  earlier  books,  including   'Pariser  Stndien    tmd 

liquid.     One  of  them,  which  may  be  prepared  Bildcr'    (1878);    'Seifenblasen*   ViS^g);    <Voro 

from  one  of  the  nonyl  chlorides   (see  Nonvl),  KremI  lur  Alhambra'   {1880)  ;  'Pans  untcr  der 

has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.853,  and  boils  at  275  dritten  Republik'  (1881),  which  are  mostly  criti- 

F.    Another,  which  occurs  in  the  distillates  from  cisms  of  political  and  social  conditions.     In  1883 

bituminous  shales,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.753  ''^   publisned    "Die   konventionellen    Liigen    der 

and  boils  at  250°   F.     A   third,  which  occurs  Kulturraenschheit'    (English  translation,    <Con- 

among  the  products  obtained  by  distilling  aniyl  ventional  Lies  of  Society'),  in  which  he  shows 

alcohol  with  zinc  chloride,  boils  at  284°  F.  what  he  believes  to  be  the  essential  falsity  of 

Nootka  (noofka)  Indians,  a  name  given  ^^^TA  ^f  ll;!^™^^^^!^"".'!.;'''!^^^^ 

10  several  North  American  Indian  tribes  of  the  f^r^^  fi^^Zf^Ty?I^'-^^4     i-^  ^a^ 

Wakashan  family,  residing  on  Vancouver  Island,  lui'!^,,^,?^"^;,?!^.     T^-  "^t"  ?"B''^''Jf  <1" 

In  i-Kw  thfv  «prf  <-ail»ifi  Walraeh  TnHiano    AKn.it  *"*  ''"<  'DeRmeration.'    This  IS  his  best  known 

l™^tlS^mreiSinoW  halt  of  whom  are  »"'''*^  ^'*^   provoked   much   criticism;   in   it    he 

2.S0O  01  tnem   remam,  over   halt  ot  wliom  are  _,,:_,,.,  .u,,  .u,  civilitatirm  nf  the  nrewnt   (V,* 


Mm^nallv  ChrisfTs  ""''"'^i'"'  '^'  *«  civilisation  of  the  present,  the 

DOminalJy  Christians.  ^^^  bvenlions,  and  the  growth  of  great  ciries 

Nootka  Sound,  Canada,  an  indentation  on  have  resulted  in  the  degeneration  of  man,  espe- 

the  west  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island.    See  Van-  cially  of  the  higher  classes ;  that  this  degcnera- 

couvu's  Island.  tion  is  seen  particularly  in  the  lowered,  and  often 

NorTiert  Saint.    See  Psemonstbatfssians.  depraved,  standard  of  literature,  art,  and  music ; 

„   _.  ,         .   ,  ,  ™.      T>-         r   ■  i_  snd   that   the    authors   and    artists    of    the   day 

Norchia,  nor  ch?-a,  The  Bi^a  Of,  in  arch^-  ^hose  work  is  in  ac«irdance  with  thes     stan- 

ology,  a  name  gtva,  to  the  remains  of  a  biga,  or  jards,  are  themselves  mental  and  moral  degen- 

two-horse   chanot.   discovered   in    1901    in   the  erates.    His  other  works  include:     <Parado«> 


„      ,..      ■   undErtaken   by   a  (iggj.  {„  En^jsh,  'Paradoxes');  'Die  Krank- 

country  builder  at  Norchia,  a  small  town  almost  heit  des  Jahrhunderts'   (1887;  in  English,  <The 

30  miles  north   of  Rorne,   m  what   was   once  a  Malady   of   the   Century');    <Seelen   Analjsen> 

populous  part  of  Etruria.     With  It  were  found  (,89a);     'Die    Drohnenschlacht'     (1897);    the 

a  number  of  bronze  vessels  and  some  pieces  of  novel,     <Gefuhlskom6die>     (1891;     in     English. 

pottery,  of  a  character  familiar  among  Elruscan  <a   Comedy   of   Sentiment')  ;   and  the  dramas. 


.,  .        ,.      „              I  ""■^.  purchased  by  the  <Der  Krieg  der  Millionen'  {1832)  ;  'Das  Recht 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  m  New  York,  and  ,„  ligben'    (1893);    'Die  Kugel'    (189*);   and 

placed  on  exhibition.     To  set  the  fragments  up  <Dr.  Kuhn'    (1898).     Dr.  Nordau  U  ajew  and 

It    was    necessary    to    reconstruct    the    original  ^35  tgen  ^ae   of  the  prominent  leaders  ot   the 

chariot.     The  wheels  alone  reKined  their  shape.  Zionist   movement.      An   aUempt   to   assassinate 

This  entailed  a  work  of  grMf  delicacy  and  diffi-  him  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1903. 

culty,  which  was  accomphshed  with  great  skill  «     j     *  1^      -  ^j-    r-i.    m      ^     iJ-.l  > 

„    ,           -      ,  ,.,    .                      .    .  Nordenfclt,  nor'den-felt,  Tor»ten  Vilhelm, 

Nor  cross,  Frank  W,  American  trade  jour-  Swedish  inventor :  b,  1842.     He  received  a  thor- 

naist:  b.  Bangor,  Maine,  about  1831;  d.  Phila-  ough  technical  training;  from  1862  to  1866  was 

delphia  ai    March   1903.     He   removed  to   New  enraged  in  promoting  the  sale  of  Swedish  iron 

.-JT"  '|5^'  ana  there  founded  with  J.  D.  Dex-  inUondon;  and  early  in  the  eighties  established 

ter  'The  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,'  the  earliest  in  Sweden,  England,  and  France  factories  for  the 

trade  journal,  but  ore.  in  the  country      He  pub-  production  of  ammunition,  machine  guns,  torpe- 

lished :     1  he  History  of  the  New  York  Swamp' ;  does,  and  submarine  torpedo  boats.    Soon  after- 


NORDBNFELT  MACHINE  QUH— NORDHOFP 

ward  with  Hiram  S.  Maxim  (q.v.)  be  formed  the  Nordenskifild,  Nils  Otto,  Swedish  exfJorer 

Maxim- No rden felt    Company.      Oscar    II.    of  and  geologist,  nephew  of  A.  E.    Nordenskiold 

Sweden  named  him  royal  chamberlain  in  1885.  (qv.)  ;  b,  Smaland  6  Dec.  j86g.    He  was  edu- 

Nordenfelt's  best  known  invention  is  a  machine  cated  at  Upsala,  where  he  was  graduated  with 

gun,  intended  as  a  defense  against  torpedo  boats,  a  doctor's  degree  in  1894,     In  1895-7  he  accom- 

made  with  from  2  to  12  barrels,  from  any  one  of  panied    the    scientific    expedition    to    Patagonia 

which  the   supply  of   ammunition   can   be   shut  under  Ohlin ;  in  i8g8  traveled  through  the  Klon- 

off  without  interfering  with  the  other  barrels,  dike ;  in  1900  was  a  member  of  the  Danish  ex- 

Nordenaki{}ld,   nor'din-shild,  Adolf  Erik,  the   Antarctic  to   explore  the  south  polar  re- 

Babon',  Swedish  Arctic  explorer:  b.  Helsingfors  gions.    His  ship  was  sunk  in  Erebus  and  Terror 

iS  Nov.  1832;  d.  Dalb^o,  Sweden,  12  Aug.  1901.  Gulf  in  the  early  part  of  1902,  and  he  and  his 

He  was  educated  in  Fmland  at  the  University  of  men  encamped  on  Paulet  Island,  whence  they 

Helsingfors  by  his  father,  Nils  Gustav  Norden-  were  rescued  by  the  Uruguay,  a  gunboat  sent 

skiotd  (i?92-i865),  a  mineralogist,  with  whom  he  out  by  the  government  of  Argentina. 

explored  parts  of  the  Urals.    He  was  graduated  Nordemey.   nor'dfir-nJ,    Germany,   one   of 

m  185^,  and  in  1858  became  superintendent  of  ti,e  East  Friesian  Islands,  three  miles  from  the 

ttie   mmeralogical    department  of   the    Swedish  coast  of  Germany  and  belonging  to  the  province 

Royal  Museum  m  Stockholm,  havii^  been  for«d  ^f  Hanover.    It  is  about  eight  miles  long  and 

to  leave  Fmland  by  the  Russian  authorities,  who  ^  little  over  one  mile  wide.    It  is  treeless,  cov- 

took  umbrage  at  his  political  views.    In  all  sub-  ^red  with  dunes  which  are  from  10  to  75  f«t 

sequent  Arctic  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Swed-  j^  height    At  the  southwest  extremity  is  a.  vil- 

ish  government  he  took  part,  accompanying  Tor-  igg^  which  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  wall, 

rell  in  1858  and  1861,  and  bemg  leader  himself  and  the  lighthouse  in  the  centre  of  the  island 

in  1864  and  m  J868,  when  he  attained  to  81    +3,  may  be  seen  many  miles.    The  island  is  the  most 

the  farthest  north  at  that  time  reached  on  board  important  of  the  group  on  account  of  being  a 

ship.     Oscar  Dickson,   a  wealthy  gentleman  of  favorite    aea-bathing    place.      Pop.,    permanent, 

Goleborg,  who  had  contributed  to  previous  ex-  ahout  1.878. 

ploration   funds,   made   it  possible   for   Norden-  ,,     Zf                 .    ,,,           v      ^ 

skiold  to  explore  Greenland  in  1879,  a  preliminary  .     NordhauMn,  nord  how-zgn,  Germany,  city 

expedition,  which,  however,  made  important  dis-  '"   the   province   of   Saxony,   on   the   Zorge,  40 

coveries  of  algx  and  meteorites  and  penetrated  ""'^s  north- northwest  of  Erfurt     It  is  at  the 

the  island  farther  than  had  ever  been  done  be-  l>?se  of  the  Hari  Mountains  and  the  west  end 

fore.     In   1872,  after  serving  two  years   in  the  <>?  .t^ie  (ej"^^   « Golden eAue,"   that   is,   «goJden 

Swedish   lower  house  of   parliament,   where  he  P'='"-  ,     »  has  70  large  distilleries  of  com  brandy, 

_ii: 1    !_:- ...fr :»l    *i_^    t  ri i l_.     vt — 1„-  "NnrHhanser  ^irnnans."  tanneries,  chemical  worka. 


allied  himself  with   the   Lftieral   party,   Norden-  'Nordhauser  schnaps."  tanneries,  chemical  works, 

skiold  set  out  on  the  fifth  Swedish  expedition,  and  tobacco   factories.    A   quaint  town-hall,   a 

which  wintered  in  Mossel  Bay,  whence  with  a  Gothic    cathedral,    and    the    Church    of    Saint 

few  comrades  he  pushed  north  in  the  spring  of  Blasius,  which  has  two  painUngs  by  Lucas  Car- 

1873  on  sledges.    In  187s  and  1876  he  led  the  ^"^  are  all  of  mterest 

e:q>editions  sent  out  by  Dickson  across  the  Kara  Nordheimer,  nord'hfm-er,  Isaac,  American 
Sea  and  up  the  Yenesei  River,  a  journey  re-  Orientalist:  b.  Memelsdorf,  Germany,  1809;  d. 
peated  in  1876.  These  were  mere  preparations  New  York  31  Nov.  1843.  His  fondness  for 
for  his  great  exploit  in  1878-9,  when  he  circum-  learning  was  early  displayed  and  his  maturer 
navigated  the  Eurasian  continent;  leaving  Karls-  education  was  at  Wiirzburg  and  Munich,  where 
krona  M  June  1878;  wintering  in  the  ice  near  he  gained  his  degree  in  1834.  In  183s  he  came 
Bering  Strait,  after  a  successful  northeast  pas-  to  New  York  and  was  instructor  in  sacred  lit- 
eage,  thus  accomplishing  a  project  planned  three  erature  in  Union  Seminary  (1838-42),  and  pro- 
centuries  before;  reaching  Yokohama  2  Sept  fessor  of  Hebrew  at  the  New  York  University 
1879,  and  returning  to  Europe  by  the  Suer  Canal.  (1836-42).  His  'Hebrew  Grammar,*  an  elab- 
In  1883  he  again  explored  Greenland  from  the  orate  work  in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  its  2d 
westcoast  beating  his  previous  record  of  the  far-  edition  in  1842.  His  other  works  include:  'A 
thest  inland.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  Grammatical  Analysis  of  Scripture  or  a  Chres- 
wcrc  spent  in  the  study  of  early  cartography,  his  tomathy'  (1838) ;  'A  Philosophy  of  Ecclesi- 
publications  in  this  field  being  'Periplus,  an  astes'  (Biblical  Repository  July  1838).  He  left 
EsAy  on  the  Early  History  of  Charts  and  Sail-  jn  MSS.  valuable  grammars  of  Syriac  and 
ing  Directwns*    (1897);   an   edition  of  Marco  Arabic. 

Polo  in  French  with  facsimile  (1882);  <Bidtag  Nordhoff,    nord'hSf,     Charles,     American 

til  NoTdens  alds^  hiMona>   (189a),  m  honor  of  jou^^jist  and   author:   b,   Erwitte,  Westphalia, 

the  Amencauri  Columbian  celebration   and  accom-  'p^^^^            ^         ,g         ^    g^   Francisco,   Cal., 

panied  by  the  earliest  maps  of  North  America.  j„iy',^i.    He  came  to  the  United  States  with 

""f  J   ^'  important  explorations  were  also  de-  ^js  parents  in  183S,  and  in  1843  was  apprenticed 

scribed   by    his    peu.     Consult:     Leslie,    'ArcUc  to  a  printer  in  Cincinnati.    In  1844  he  joined  the 

Vo;rages    of    Nordcnskjold'     {1880) ;    and    the  y^^^^  gj^j^^            and  served  three  years,  in 

'Life,'  m  Swedish,  by  Andersson   (1901).  ^^ich  time  he  made  a  voyage  round  the  world. 

NordenskiSId,  Gustav^   Swedish  explorer.  He  continued  to  go  to  sea  in  merchant,  whaling, 

son   of   A.    E.    Nordenskiold    (q.v.)  :   b.    Stock-  and   fishing   vessels    until    1853,   and   was   then 

holm  1868 ;  d.  Morsiil  6  June  1895.    He  explored  employed   in   newspaper   offices,   first   at    Phila- 

Spitibergen  in  1890  and  the  Colorado  cafions  in  delphia,  and  later  at  Indianapolis.     From  1857 

IB!)!,  and  described  the  latter  in  a  work  trans-  to   1861  he  was  engaged  in  editorial   work  in  a 

lated   by   Morgan    under   the    title    'The    Cliff  New  York  publishing  house;  and  from  1861-71 

Dwdlers  of  the  Mesa  Verde*  (1893).  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evenmg  Pott; 
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and  also  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  Itshed  in  1847,  he  devoted  himself  to  travel  and 

From  1871  to  1873  he  traveled  in  California  and  literature.     He  wrote:   'Zwei  Frauen'    (1850)  ; 

Hawaii,  and  in  1874  became  Washington  corre-  'Ein  Wiener  Biirger>    (i860)  ;  Fruhlingsnachte 

spondenl  for  the  New  York  Herald.    He  has  de-  in  Salamanca'    (1880)  ;   etc. 
scribed  his  experiences  as  a  sailor  in  his  'Man- 
of-War   Life'    (1855)  ;   'The   Merchant   Vessel' 

(1855);    'Whaling  and  "Fishing'    (1856);   and  tne   iNortn   :jea;   area,  aDout  21    square  mties. 

'Nine  Years  a  Sailor'  (1857)-    His  sociological  Prior  to  1634  the  area  was  about  3io  square 

and  pohtical  writing  include:  'Secession  is  Re-  miles;  but  that  year  3  flood  swept  over  the  island, 

bellion'    (i860)  ;   "The   Freedmen  of  the  South  destroying    the    greater   part   of   the    land    and 

Carolina  Sea  Islands'  (1863)  ;  'America  for  the  drowning  over  tfioo  people.     Many  people  on 

Free    Working    Men'     (1865);     'Politics    for  the  islands  of  the  vicinity  were  drowned.    Pop. 

Young  Americans'    (1875)  ;   and   'The  Commu-  about  3000 

nistic  Societies  of  the  United  States' ;  this  last         jj        ^  5       j     j    j  ^  ^j  j^  i^      -^ 

IS  a.  description  and  history  o£  diflerent  com-  ;     •    ^    mountains  in  the  northeastern  part  ot 

mumstic  colonies..and  is  a  valuable  contnbut.on  fi  (,„„,  northeast  into  Queens  &unty. 

to  descriptive  sociology      "'s,°  •>"  ™  ,         =1^  then  southeast  through  Kilkenny,  and  joins  the 

•Stones  from  the  Island  World-   (1857)  :'Ca^  B^^^^  ^^     ^     »„^  ^i,     ^^      ^^      ^ 

Cod  and  All  Along  Shore'    (1868)  ;   "Caliiomia  jj^  j^  Ila^ri„])le  for  steamers  of  considerable  size 

{m  Hf^"''.  P'.f  su^e.  ^P"*   ^"^"^TL  ^'I^"'^"  as  far  as  Inistoge  about  ao  miles  from  Water- 

'Northem    California,   Oregon    and   the    Sand-  ^  ^  jj  ^  »^  ^^  ^         Thomastovm. 

wich  Islands'  (.874)  j'TTie  Cotton  States  ,n  the  Rjikenny  is  the  largest  city  on  its  banks. 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1875'   (1876)  ;  'God  and  „     /  „         ,  „?,  '    ,        _,  . 

the  Future  Lite'  (1881)  ;  and  'Peninsular  Call-  „  Norfolt  nor  f ok,   Charles   Howard,    iith 

fomia*   (1888).  Duke  OF,  English  politician :  h.  S  March  1746;  d. 

,     ,  .         .  London  1815.     Breaking  with  the  traditions  of 

Nordica,     nor  di-ka.     Ldlian.     American  his  family,  notably  his  father,  a  Roman  Catholic 

opera  singer:  b.  (Lillian  Norton)  Farmmgton,  and  author  of  pamphlets  on  penal  laws  against 

Maine,   1859-  She  studied  in  the  Boston  Con-  the  Catholics,  the  son  became  a  Protestant  and 

servatory    and    under    O  NeiU    made    her    first  a  Whig;  sat  in  Parliament  1780-4;  became  lord 

appearance  in  1876  as  a  concert  artist,  in  1878  <,{  tjje  treasury  in  the  Portland  Cabinet  in  1783; 

went  to  Europe  with  Gilmore  s  Band,  studied  at  and  was  dismissed  in  1798  from  the  lord-lieuten- 

Milan  under  Sangiovanni,  and  made  her  operatic  ancy  of  the  West  Riding  for  toasting  the  "sov- 

debut  at   Brescia   in   'Traviata.'     Her  success  ereign  English  people*  in  terms  displeasing  to 

was  great;  she  was  immediate  y  engaged  for  the  the  Crown.    At  his  death  the  title  passed  to  Ber- 

Impcnal  opera  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  after  two  nard  Edward  Howard,  the  first  Roman  Catholic 

years  there  appeared  in  Paris  in  1882.     In  the  jo^d  to  stt  in  the  House  after  the  Act  of  Eman- 

same  year  she  retired  from  the  stage  to  marry  cipation. 

Frederick  A.  Gower,  whom  she  sued  for  divorce  ij_ j„ii,  it.„,„  r'™.jii-  ir-»  ,t—  u-_..j 

in  1885,  bnl  who  di.app..rBd  «  »bo«  the  time  ,„S°?fSi"!°^„';S^-Sif^k    S  iS?" 

of  the  >oi,,  pnhably  h"ing  bceo  killed  in  .  b.1-  4"   ?"K   °J,,  %j','?  1^^'   No,'    SS.' 

1„„  .cciden.     She  «m  .,pe.„d  in  London  in  S?i,L!'i^T,SS^ciZ^c!S,wZ'S: 

?VS?.."   ^Io1,^?l    .,  SSw  i;?Thi  ""»■  "  "»>™  WbiE  >nd  wi.  always  ^7ikat 

?;ri?Bll™,h^SST^LS™,^,;ra,T?™"  <^'b»li=-     He  wa.  a  tnembet  of  the  Hou.e  of 

tre  m  Uaireutrt,  and  in  iSoo  married  tne  riun-  ,.. , ,o,-  *_  .o .1 1 1  ■ -.u 

garian  tenor,  Dwhme,  whTtook  the  title  role  in  Commons  from  183?  to  1852   thai  breaking  with 

'Parsifal'    at   Baireulh    in   1894.     She   obwincd  his  party  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Bill  of  1850;  spent 

J-  (    _    K'™    ■      .~rr^  u       -~,rf„-,.  severa   years  in  Pans,  where  he  was  known  as  a 

a    divorce    from. him    in      904.     Her    repertoire  j  .  ^    >(  Montalembert ;  and  in  1856,  upon  hia 

IS  large  and  she  is  especially  successful  in  Wag-  ^^    ,    ^     j,  ^  the  House  of  LordsVwhere 

nerian  opera  and  in  'Les  Huguenots'  and  Atda.  j,^   vigorously   opposed   Palmerston.     He   wrote 

Nfirdlingen,  nfrd'ling-cn,  Germany,  town  various  pamphlets  on  the  Catholic  question  and 

in   the   western   psrt   of   Bavaria;   on   the   Eger  the   'Lives  of  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 

River,  75  miles  northwest  of  Munich.     Its  his-  and  of  Anne  Dacres,  His  Wife'   (1857). 
tory  dates  back  to  the  year  900,  and  some  of  the  Norfolk,   Henry  Howard,  6th    Dtjkk  of. 

buildings  still  remaining  bear  evidence  of  an  even  English     nobleman,      friend     of      Evelyn,     the 

earlier  date.    Two  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  diarist:  b.  12  July  1628;  d.  Arundel,  Sussex.  11 

Thirty  Years    war  were  fought  m  Nordlingen;  Jan.  1684.    He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  zd  Zarl 

one   16   Sept    1634,   where  Ferdinand,   the   king  of  Arundel,  lived  abroad  until  the  Restoration, 

of  the  Romans,  was  successful,  and  South  Ger-  and  in  161^  presented  the  Arundel  Library  to  the 

many   was    freed    from    foreign    rule;    and   the  Royal  Society  and  the  famous  Arundel  marbles 

other  13  Aug.  1645  between  the  Imperial  forces  to  Oxford   University.-   He  was  envoy  to   Mo- 

and  the  French,— the  French  were  victorious,  rocco  in  1669  and  succeeded  his  brother  as  duke 

Nordlingen  has  considerable  manufacturing  in-  !„  1670.    Consult  Evelyn,  'Diary.' 
terests;  linen  and  woolen  goods,  carpets,  leather,  Tu„..r„]i,     -»-.„„   tt„„„,j     _-.„    r\..—   »• 

agricultural  implements,  furniture,  and  toys  arc  Tr„„r  k^^'^,    ■  ""^  "f^.^fil  ^.L   k  "  i'"' 

among  the  nta^facture^.    It  has  schools  of  note  fjl^'^^  politician,  son  of  the  6th  Duke :  b.  1 1  Jan 

— ,j  ,1,,.™=  i:h.~.«.  loss     d.   London  2  April   1701.     He  studied   at 

and  a  large  library.  Magdalen    College,    Oxford;    became  lord-lieu- 

Nordmann,    Johannes    Rumpelmaier,    ^5-  tenant  of  Norfolk,  Berkshire,  and  Surrey;  and 

han'nes     room'p61-mi-er     nort'man,     Austrian  was  so  strong  a  Protestant  that  in  spite  of  hi» 

writer:  b.  Landersdorf,  Austria,  13  March  1820;  personal  attachment  to  James  11. ,  he  signed  the 

d  Vienna,  Austria,  20  Aug.   1887.     He  was  an  petition  for  the  Convocation  Parliament  in  1688 

actor  in  early  life,  but  after  the  success  of  his  brought  over  the  eastern  counties  to  William  of 

first  book  'Aurelie,'  a  volume  of  poems  pub-  Orange,  and  was  made  privy  councillor  in  i(&^ 
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NORFOLK 

Norfolk,  Henry  FiUalan  Howard,  isth  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray,  ist  Duke  or, 
Duke  of,  English  politician;  b.  Carlton  Terrace  (of  the  first  creation),  English  statesman:  b. 
27  Dec  184?.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  i860  about  1366;  d.  Venice  1399.  He  was  elected  to 
upon  the  death  of  bis  father,  whom  he  reaem-  Parliament  in  1383;  served  in  Scotland  in  the 
tales  in  his  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  following  year;  joined  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
He  is  president  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Great  favorites  of  Richard  II.  by  the  Merciless  Parlia- 
Britain;  acted  as  special  envoy  to  the  Pope  in  ment;  but  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  king  and 
1887;  with  the  Unionists  he  opposed  Gladstone's  assisted  him  greatly  in  his  tyrannical  policy  to- 
Home  Rule  programme;  and  from  1895  'o  1900  ward  the  nobles,  Norfolk  arrested  Gloucester, 
was  postmaster-general.  He  served  in  the  South  Arundel  and  Warwick,  and  when  bidden  to  pro- 
African  war.  duce  Gloucester  for  trial  he  said  that  the  pris- 

Norfolfc  John  Howard,  ist  Duke  of,  Eng-  °"^^  .T'f^  /"^'  ^""^  very  possibly  be  was  re- 

lish  adS.  suT^ne^    heHouse  of 'Vork:  f?X"nf'N^rfnrwT^h.  L,'''^'  .  r    ^^'VT-' 

b.   about   I-tio;   d    Bosworlh,   Leicestershire,   22  D^=  «*  Norfolk  m  the  same  year    1397;  but  m 

Aug    1^5      He   wfs   a   great-grandson   of   Sir  ^3Sfi  "as  accused  of  treason  and  ban.shed  from 

William    Howard,    founder   of   the    family    and  "^ng'an"- 

chief  justice  of  common  pleas  under  Edward  I.  Norfolk,    Va.,    city,    port    of    entry,    and 

and    Edward    II.      He    served    in    France,    was  United  States  naval  station  in  Norfolk  County; 

elected  lo  the  Commons  in  1455  by  the  interest  the    second    largest    city    of    Virginia ;    on    the 

of  John  Mowbray,  last  duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  Elizabeth  River,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Chesa- 

nanie,   thus   becoming   allied   to    the   House   of  peake  Bay,  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal, 

York,    He  was  knighted  upon  the  accession  of  and  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.    It  is  116  miles  by 

Edward  IV.,  fought  a^in  in  France  and  against  water   and  90   miles   in   a   direct   line   southeast 

the  Lancastrians,  and  in  spite  of  this  was  made  of  Richmond,  on  the  Atlantic   Coast   Line  rail- 

a  baron  by  Henry  VI.      He  became  a  lieutenant  road,  the  Seaboard  A.  L.,  the  Chesapeake  &  O., 

of  Richard   III.,  who  made  him   duke  of  Nor-  the    Norfolk    &    W.,    the    Norfolk    &    S.,    the 

folk,  earl   marshal,  and  admiral  of   England  in  Southern   and  the   New  York,   P.   &   N.   R.R.'s. 

1483;  and  fighting  for  Richard  at  Bosworlh  he  Portsmouth  and   Berkley,  which   are  practically 

was  killed-     The  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk   re-  a  part  of  Norfolk,  are  just  across  the  Elizabeth 

vived  for  him  had  been  held  by  the  Mowbrays,  River, 

from  whom  he  was  descended  on  the  distaff  side.  Tafosraphy   and    CUmale.—  The  city   covers 

Norfolk,    Thomas    Howard,    au   Duke   of,  *" /^^a  of  about  four  square  miles  and  is  Uid 

English    soldier    and    statesman^    son    of    John  out    on    mher    level    ground.     The    chm ate    is 

Howard,   ist  Duke  of  Norfolk   (q.v.) :  b.   1443;  K^*^'^''    ^'^'"S    tempered    by    the    Gulf    Stream. 

d.  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  21  May  .524-    Like  his  "''"^h  runs  nearer  the  shore  off  Capes  Henry 

father  he  fought   for  Edward   IV.    at  Barnet  ^"f  Hatteras  than  at  any  other  pomt  along  the 

(1471)     and     for     Richard     lit.     at     Bosworth  '^"o"'!';-'^    „    ■,,-             .                 . 

(i^S).  but  in  IS14  recovered  his  attainted  title.  .    .j^!'*^'^    C«iMmsj~ Among     the     prominent 

beting  one  of  the  most  trusted  generals  of  H.^'^e^  ''"^  ^\  ^^'"^  ^^"' '  ^''"'^''V  J'-"'" 

the  day      He  put  down  the  Yorkshire  rising  of  "  '•"?'./"^''V^''''iru ''r?'T  "'>''"'««)■  C?r- 

lABg.  defeated  the   Scotch  at  Flodden    {1513).  '^-^^  V    ?J^-  ^7  ^^";  Custom  House,  Saint 

a?S^on  the  "Evil  May  Day-  of  1517  repressed  ^^""'"J  :?  ^^  w-'  F'°^X^T^   Hospital    Post- 

with  terrible  severity  a  riot  in  London.    His  en-  office    Norfolk  Mission  College ;  upward  of  3, 

tire  subsen-ienee  to   Ihe  Crown  was  shown  by  churches,  an  academy  for  young  ladies,  an  in- 

his  concurring  in  the  condemnation  of  Bucking-  f''*''V-?"i  ^°^.  5^'°^''  students,   and  there  .s  a 

ham  for  treason,  after  acting  as  lord  high  stew-  beautiful  pubhc  park  embracing  95  acres. 

ard  of  the  court  which  tried  his  friend.  „„ J^7^T^' ~  V^Ib'  m^S  i^^"^"*  ""5 
amended  charter  of  1884,  Norfolk  ih  governed 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  3t  Duke  of,  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  four  years,  and  a  city 
English  statesman,  son  of  2d  Duke  (q.v.)  ;  b.  council,  with  two  branches,  select  and  common. 
1473 ;  d.  Kenninghall,  Norfolk,  25  Aug.  1554-  The  administrative  ofRcers  elected  by  popular 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.;  vote  include  city  treasurer,  attorney,  street 
served  in  the  navy  and  in  1513  under  his  father  inspector,  revenue  commissioner,  collector  of 
at  Flodden.  He  opposed  the  policy  of  Wolsey  taxes.  The  school  trustees  are  elected  by  the 
and  angered  the  king  against  him ;  was  less  sue-  city  councils!  The  cost  of  maintenance  for 
cessful  in  his  opposition  to  Thomas  Cromwell;  ^he  city  departments  amounts  to  $600000  an- 
and  in  1546  with  his  son  Henry,  F^rl  of  Surrey,  nually ;  the  principal  items  beinK  interest  on 
was  accused  of  high  treason,  'He  was  con-  debt,  $175,000;  fire  department,  $50,000;  schools. 
demned  to  death  and  rescued  only  by  the  death  $60,000;  street,  sewer  and  drain  department, 
of  Henry  VIII,  He  remained  in  the  Tower  $90,000;  and  police  department,  $73,000.  The 
during  Edward  VI,'8  reign ;  but  was  restored  to  municipal  waterworks  were  built  in  1872  and 
favor  under  Mary;  and  in  his  8ist  year  showed  cost  $i,2,i6,ooa  There  are  60  miles  of  street 
equal  bravery  and  rashness  in  leading  the  forces  mains  in  the  system.  In  1903  the  assessed  valu- 
ngainst  Wyatt.  His  grandson  Thomas  Howard,  ation  of  the  city  was  $30487,200 
4th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey:  The  Naval  5" Ja (tun,— Norfolk  is  8  miles  dia- 
h.  1536;  d.  Tower  Hill  2  June  1372;  became  tant  from  Hampton  Roads  and  17  miles  from 
duke  in  ISS4;  gave  largely  to  the  foundation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
-Magdalene  College,  Cambridge ;  was  sent  to  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Elizabeth  River.  con- 
Scotland  in  1568  to  inquire  into  affairs  there;  stilute  the  largest  naval  station  in  the  United 
attempted  to  marry  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  States,  The  Norfolk  navy  yard  is  located  at 
as  head  of  the  English  nobility  played  a  prom-  Portsmouth.  The  coaling  station  here  handle? 
inent  part  in  the  Ridotfi  plot  in  her  behalf.  He  over  2,,'i00,ooo  tons  annually-  The  harbor  is 
was  tried  for  treason  and  executed.  commodious,  accessible  for  the  largest  warships 
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NORFOLK  ISLAND  — NORMAL  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  YORK 

ROd  bta  a  inain  channel  30  feet  deep.    The  de-  is  six  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  8,528  acres, 

iemes  include  Fortress  Monroe.  rising  in  Mount  Pitt  to  a  height  of  over  i/x» 

Ciwtonij.— There    is    a    United    States    Cus-  feet.      The    climate    is    healthful,    and    the    soil 

toms  District  here,  embracing  both  Norfolk  and  fertile  and  well  watered;  distinctive  features  of 

Portsmouth.    The    foreign   trade    in    1900   was  its  flora  are  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  growing  to 

represented   by   imports  valued  at  $318^1   and  a   height   of  200   feet,   and   the   Norfolk   Island 

by    exports    to    the    amount    of   $11,505,000;    in  cabbage,  a  dwarf  pine.     Norfolk  Island  was  dis- 

1901   the   imports   were  $594,000;   exports   $10,-  covered   by   Cook   in    1774.      Between    1788   and 

308,000;   1902  imports  $501,501;  exports  $7,ii9>-  1805,  and  again  between   1826  and   1855,  it  was 

243;    1903,    exports    $9,297482;    imports    1903,  a  pciial   settlement  for  convicts  sent  from  New 

$516,603.  South  Wales.     In  1856  many  of  the  inhabitants 

Trade  and   Commerce. —  Norfolk  is  the  ter-  of     Pitcaim     Island     (q.v.)     were     transferred 

minus    of    many    steamship    lines,    transatlantic  hither  by  the   British  government     The  people 

and  coastwise,  and  has  a  )ar^  boat  traffic  with  govern  titansclves,  under  the  superintendence  of 

the    interior    by    canal.     It    is    already    an    im-  the  government  of   New   South   Wales,  but  are 

portant  commercial  centre  and  is  growing  rap-  indolent,  and,  owing  to  intermarriage,  a  decaying 

idly  in  this   direction.    The   commerce   of   the  race;  they  fish,  farm,  and  supply  provisions  to 

port   includes   lumber,   coal,   grain,   cotton,  pea-  passing  vessels. 

nuts,  oysters,  fruit  and   vegetables.     It  is  the  »,  _r  ,,.  t  .     j  t«          c       a        ^     ,. 

leading  peanut  market  of  the  world,  is  the  fourth  Norfolk  Island  Pme.     See  Abaucabia. 

cotton  port  of  the  United  States,  with  a  busi-  Norfolk  SpanieL    See  Spanhi. 

ness  of  600.000  bales  annually;  an  oyster  trade  No'ria,  a  hydraulic  machine  used  in  Spain, 

of  $2,500,000  and  a  truckmg  business  of  $6flOO,-  Syna.    Egypt,    and   other   countries    for   raising 

000.     Norfolk   has   2    national    banks,   6   state  y^i„    n  consists  of  a  water-wheel  with  revolv- 

banks,   chamber   of   commerce,   board   of   trade,  jng  buckets  or  earthen  pitchers,  but  its   modes 

cotton    exchange,    real    estate    exchange.     The  „{  construction  and  operation  are  various.     As 

Union   stock  yard  here  has  an  annual   business  „ged  ;„  Egypt  it  is  known  as  the  sakieh.     These 

of  $2.scio,ooa.             ,,           ,                       ,          .  machines  are  generally  worked  by  animal  power, 

Manufactures.—  Many     large     manufactones  though  in  some  countries  they  are  driven  by  the 

were  established  here  in  1901.  1902  and  1903.    In  curroit  of  a  stream. 

190Q   the  manufactures   represented   capital   to  »t  _,       t  i        l-i     .    .  -1            j              i 

the  amount  of  $10,744,000;  with  a   production  „,  I*"*"?'  J".'"'  ^^"^^  nb-ti-a.V,  pseudonym  of 

valued  at  $io,34i,ooa  The  industries  include  cot-  g'^ude    Antoine    Jules    C^yron:    b.    Limoges, 

ton  knitting-miils,  cotton  compress-mills,  ferti-  France.    >827;    d.    Pans,    France,    I    Oct.    1882. 

lizer  factories,  ship  yards,  tobacco  and  cigar  fac-  "is    novels    have    won    a   high    reputation   and 

tories,     iron     foundries,     machine     shops,     steel  "'"'"'B    the    most    widely    known    are:     /The 

works,  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  lumber  mills,  Countess  of  Bruges'  (1878)  ;  'The  Chevalier  de 

silk  mills,  barrel,  box  and  crate  factories,  brick  Cemy'   (1S79J  ;  etc. 

yards,    breweries,    bottling    works,    grain    ele-  Normal,    n6r'mal,    111.,    city    in    McLean 

valors,    electric    supply    works    and    numerous  County;   at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago  &  A. 

minor    concerns.     There    are    gas    and    electric  and    the     Illinois     Central    R.R.'s ;     two    miles 

light  plants   here,   an   electric   traction    system  northeast  of  Bloomington  and  about  60  miles 

and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  northeast  of  Sprin^eld.     It  was  settled  abo-jt 

History, —  The    town   of    Norfolk    was    first  1840,   incorporated   in   1850,   and  chartered  as  a 

settled  in   1680.     It  was  bombarded  and   nearly  city  in   1867.     Tt  is  in  a  productive  agricultural 

destroyed  Inr  the  British  under  Lord  Dunmore,  region  in  which  considerable  attention  is  given 

I   Jan.  1776.    In  1736  the  town  was  incorpor-  to  the   cultivation  of   fruit  and  nursery   stock 

ated  as  a  borough  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  and  to  the  raising  of  Norman  and  French  draft 

in  184s.     The  city  suffered  severely  in  1855  from  horses.     It  has  canning  factories,  novelty  works, 

an  epidemic  of  yellow   fever.     During  the   Civil  and   a    large   trade   in    farm    products,    nursery 

War.  in  April  1861,  General  Taliaferro    entered  stock,  and  horses.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  Illinois 

the  city  with  a  large  body  of  Virginia  troops.  St»te   Noi^nal   University  and  the   Illinois   Sol- 

In  May  1862.  the  Federal  army  tool;  possession  diers'    Orphans'    Home.      It   has    five   churches, 

of  the  city  and   during  the  interval   from  April  graded   schools,  and   a   library.     The  bank  has 

1861   to  May  1862    the  city  was  the  chief  Con-  3  capital   of  $ioo.oaa     The   government  is   ad- 

fedcrate  naval  station.  ministered   under  special   charter  and   is  vested 

PopMtatinn.—  In  i860  Norfolk  had  a  popula-  in  a  president  and  a  council  of  five  members,  all 

tion   of   14.620;    {1880)    21.966;    (1890)    34,871;  elected  annually.    Population  of  the  city  is  about 

{1900)    46.624-      Census    of    19T0.   67,452.      The  4,000.                                          r    ti    MrP.ww 

three  cities  of   Norfolk,   Portsmouth  and  Berk-  ^..,  **"  ";   McCann, 

lev.    which   practically   form   one   municipality,  ^"'"^     1  he  Advocate. 

have  an  aft^regate  population,  within  a  radius  Normal  College  of  the  Citjr  of  New  York, 

of  three  miles,  of  118,000.  founded  in  i86g,  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

fl(6ii>era^ Ay.— Burton,     'History    of    Nor-  The  fifst  attempt  in  New  York  city  to  provide 

folk'     (1877);     Forrest,     'Historical    and    De-  public   means    tor   teachers    to    procure    profcs- 

scriplive    Sketches    of    Norfolk    and    Vicinity'  sional  training  was  in  1856,  when  a  daily  normal 

(i8.=;3);   Lamb.    'Our  Twin   Cities   of  the   rgth  school  was  established,  which  remained  in  exist- 

Century'    {1888).                 w    fj    Lumsden  ^"'^^   ""'j"   ^^""^   years.     This   was   followed  by 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Norfolk'  Va.  '^^   Saturday   Normal    School,   which  proved   a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  teachers,  and  made 

Norfolk  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  400  them  strong  advocates  for  more  thorough  pro- 
miles  northwest  of  North  Cape,  Npw  Zealand,  fcssional  work.  In  1869  the  Normal  and  High 
nearly  midway  between  that  colony  and  New  School  for  young  women  was  established  by  the 
Caledonia,  and  about  800  miles  east  of  Australia,  Board   of  Education ;    in   1S70  the  name  was 
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changed    to    Normal    Colt^e.     Graduates     of  and  later  studied  at  Leipsic    In  1882  he  be^n 

grammar  grades  were  then  admitted  and  the  the  public  agitation  for  the  preservation  of  Niag- 

course  was  for  three  years.    The  first  president  ara  Falls,  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  land 

was  Thomas  Hunter;  the  present  head  of  the  on  both  sides  of  the  Falls  by  the  State  of  New 

school  is  George  S.  Davis.  The  board  of  trustees  York  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  use  as  a 

consists  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  public  park.     He  was   for  several  years  on  the 

Board  of  Education  of  the  city  public  schools,  editorial  stafi   of  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette;   and 

The  entrance   requirements   and   the   courseof  in   iSgs  became  assistant  editor  of  the  London 

study  have  been  raised,  and  now  the  institution  Daily  Chronicle,  resigning  that  position  in  iSog; 

has  a  professional  course  of  six  years  and  a  he  has  also  been  London  correspondent  of  the 

collegiate  course  of  seven  years,  with  power  to  New  York  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune.    He  has 

grant  degrees.    It  ha5  a  model  kinderKarten  and  traveled  widely  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 

a  model  elemntary  school,  an  excellent  library  ada,  and  also  in  Japan,  Russia,  Siberia,  Central 

and  five  well  equipped  laboratories.    From  1870  Asia,  Korea,  China,  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 

to  iQio  there  have  been  about  iz.ooo  graduates.  Egypt  and  the  Balkans.    In  igoa  he  founded  th^ 

Of   this  number  1,870  were  graduated  between  'World's    Work,'     an    illustrated     monthly    of 

1870  and   18R0;   2,517   between    1880   and   i8go;  which  he  has  since  been  editor.     In  1900  he  was 

and  3,379  between  1890  and  tyxt.    A  larRe  num-  elected   to   the   British    Parliament   from   South 

her  of  the  teachers  in  New  York  city  are  grad-  Wolverhampton.    He  has  written  "An  Account 

nates  of  this  college.  of  the  Harvard  Greek  Play'   f  1881)  ;  *The  Pres- 

Nornal    School.    Manila,    established    in  ''^''?'>,<'f^,'^1?F>"«\C'88a>;  -The  Real 

1901  by  the  superintendent  o!  public  education  JfP^"'    f '89^)  :  JThe  Peoples  and   Pol't'«  of 

f£r  the  Philipprnes.    From  10  April  to  10  May  ^."„^?L^"  .ll  ?1^.^^7?%^7(i?1?    V,^\= 

Wi,   a  preliminary  term  of  school   was  con-  ^"  ^^  Ru^sias*    (1902);  and  'Delhi'    {1903). 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  Norman,  Okla.,  city,  county-seat  of  Clever 

of   schools   for   the   city   of   Manila.      Arrange-  land    County;    on    the    Atchison,    T.    ft    S.    F. 

ments   were  made  to  secure  favorable  rates   o£  railroad;  about  48  miles  south  of  Guthrie  and 

transportation  for  teachers  distant  from  Manila,  ZP  miles  south  of  Oklahoma.     It  is  in  an  agri- 

and  students  came  from  all  parts  of  the  archipel-  cultural  region  in  which  the  cultivation  of  wheat 

ago.     There  were  in  attendance  600  students,  10  atxJ  .cotton,  and  cattle- raising  are  the  chief  oc- 

per  cent  of  whom  spoke  English.    Considerable  cuptions.    The  princijpal  manufactures  are  flour, 

attention    was   given    to   subject   matter.     The  cottonseed-oil,    and    ice.      It    has    considerable 

average  daily  attendance  was  98  per  cent.   Many  trade  in  wheat,  flour,  cotton,  eottonseed-oil,  and 

of  the  pupils  remained  as  regular  attendants  at  live-stock.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of 

the  normal  school;  and  the  work  was  most  sat-  Oklahoma   (q.v.)  and  it  has  the  Territorial  In- 

isfactory  during  1901  and  1902,  although  subject  sane  Asylum.     There  are  11   churches  and  two 

matter   was   given   much   more   attention   than  public  schools.    The  two  banks  have  a  combined 

methods.     A  practice  school,  well  equipped,  is  capital  of  $ioo,i»a    The  government  is  vested 

one  of  the  strong  features.     In  1903  there  was  •«  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen  of  eight 

a   large   class   sufficiently   advanced   in   English  members.     Pop.  3,10a 

to  begin  regular  professional  work.    The  method  W.   M.   Carr, 

department  was  placed  in  charge  of  Gertrude  Editor,  'Democrat  Topics.'' 

Robinson,    a    teacher    £rom    the    Indiana    State         Norman  Architecture.    See  ArcHiTEcTTiEt 

Normal   at  Terre  Haute.     The  classification  m  .,  -,  .     _      

the  practice  sdiool   is  first  based  almost  wholly  Noniwn  Conquest,  m  English  history,  the 

upon  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  successlul   attempt   made   by    William    of    Nor- 

-nTe  number  enrolled  in  the  regular  normal  de-  Pia^d/  '"  '"^  )°  secure  the  English  crown  from 

partment  up  to  1  Jan.  1902  was  310.     The  num-  ""»  "7'  Harold    son  of  Earl  Godwin.     It  was 

ber  of  provinces  represented  was  24-  ",°  ''™'  cojl'-est  of  the  land  and  people  by  an 

In  conjunction  with  the  Manila  Norm^  alien , race,  but  rather  resembled  m  lU  chief  char- 
School  there  are  five  tributary  normal  schools:  f^'tl'  l^v,"  .""^"^'i""  ?  ^'"'8™.  ^^  0^»5*= 
at  Vigan,  province  of  Ilocos  Sur;  Nueva  C4-  '"  '^«  '^^°"=  '"  '^  Any  immediate  evil  el- 
ceres,  province  of  Caraarines  Sur;  Hoilo.  prov-  *""  ""«  "?9«  .fhan  counterbalanced  by  the 
ince  of  Panay;  Cebti,  province  of  Cebi;  and  advantages  which  it  conferred  on  England,  such 
Zamboanga,  province  of  Mindanao.  The  pupils  f'  't!.?"  ""^  °"  Anglo-Saicon  institutions  of 
spend  th7ee  years  in  the  provincial  school  and  }*'«  *^""  oi^nization  and  greater  mastery  of 
then  one  year  of  final  training  in  the  Manila  ''*  °*.*'^  Normans;  the  bringing  of  England 
school  """^    '"'°   ioMch    with    European   politics,    and 

In  'the  capital  of  each  province,  a  normal  '*"'  eonsetiuent  beginning  of  her  ever-widening 
school  is  held  during  the  long  vacation;  attend-  *?2i'^  '/fi^'"""'  ^^  ""'T'"^"'""  ?*  >"»em«'"C 
ance  is  required  of  all  the  native  teachers.  The  ^^^  J"*!  '''^  greater  security  of  life  and  prop- 
division  sunerintendent  in  each  district  has  ^^''  '^^  S''"*  'mpetns  given  to  architecture 
charge  of  t^e  vacation  normal  school  held  in  ?"  ^'■"1^7  "*  *^"^  ''i'*"!'"^'  3'**;  and  finally 
his  district  This  vacation  normal  school  must  '^  ^reat  influence  on  the  development  of  the  old 
continue  four  weeks.  The  normal  school  at  English  language  into  modem  English.  See 
Manila  is  the  head  centre  for  all  the  public  England,  Hiitory. 
method  schools  of  the  archipelago.  Norman  French,  the  language  spoken  by 

w      ,,  ,.  e  u  -1.      c T         ,   «-     tir.„.,^^  the  Normans   at  the  time   of  the   Conquest.     It 

«..^?^.f^^\  ^^  Tbachbrs.   Profes-  „„ti„„^d  to  be  the  legal  language  of\ngland 

SIGNAL  1  RAINING  OF.  jil,  ,^p  ^^-^  ^f  Edward  in.,  and  certain  nhrases 

Norman,  nor'man,  Henry,  English  travel-  are  still  employed  on  particular  state  0., 

er  and  author:  b.  Leicerter,  England.  IC)  Sept  It    exercised    a    considerable    influence    1. 

1858.    He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1^1  Anglo-Saxon,   and    is   still    spoken   among  the 
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native  population  of  the  Channel  Islands  (q.v.),  Rolf    (RoUo,   Rou)    at   Oair-sur-Eptc  in  gia, 

the  remnant  of  the  Norman  possessions  belong-  practically  ceding  the  region  which  henceforth 

ing  to  Great  Britain.    See  Nohuandy.  was    known    as    Normandy.      Its    capital    was 

Normjit  Law.    See  Law;  Nobmakdy.  Rouen,  and  it  comprised  Upper  Normandy,  with 

-,  , .  ,_      i.'  r^       ^  ti      ii«...  the  towns  of  Dieppe,  Evreux,  HarHeur,  Havre, 

Nonnanby,  norWn-b..Con.t«.tu.e  Henry  HonBeur,  Lisieui,  Rouen,  u,d  Yvctot,  and 
Phipp.  1st  MAjgnii  OF,  Enghsh  siatesitian:  h.  j^  Normandy  with  Cien  the  chief  town, 
England  15  May  1797;  d.  South  Kensington,  ^lencon  Auranches  Baveux  Cherboura  Con- 
England,  a8  July  1863.  He  was  educated  at  J™  FaSE  Sviuf  Sd' sitot  S  M^^^^ 
Trinity  College,,  Cambndge  and  in  iSie-enterrf  ^  fiSshr  srae."  r  was  Willi™  L 
Parliamnit.  .niing  for  Scarborough  In  183a  D„t,  „j  Normandy,  who  invaded  E.iglaS  fe 
he  was  appointed  eaptain-general  and  governor  ,^  established  a  Norman  dynaslyfthereb; 
Of  J.maij.  and  in  I83S  was  made  lord-lieutenant  ^^■,.        Normandy    with    the    litter    country. 

lis" rtk^'Sr^a^STtrcoVnTs'S  tg^  S%^e^rhSin?Ttil'l1a.';'°T"''', '"  '^ 
and  hiter  was  transferred  to  the  home  secretary-  """  '^""=''  ''S!''i'  ','■  ?"  "l"' O'l'?'..".  S"  "' 
"ip  whicf  he  occupied  until  .84..  He  wroU:  Xn"1i  ™'tSfv  ir^.trf'';™  H  "'^ 
•The  English  in  Italy'  (1825) ;  <A  Year  of  ™°  ",™  »"'&.  """f*  '""J  "'''"  '' 
RevoiutiS-  (18S7)  ;  ■Vindicatiii  of  the  Duke  ""''"J!':,  Tta  *"»"«'  '•'•»■'•  <'»,■'!.  "=  > 
of  ,Modena>  (i86i)i  and  wveml  novels,  one  ?"•"'»'*«  "ornian  poBessums  stdl  Mong- 
ol whki  was  'The  Contrasti  (183a).  S«  ,""  ''■=  <l»cendanis  of  the  Nomiaii  bug.  of 
„  .,  .  ,  J  u  ..JL  n  T7  England,  where  down  to  the  present  day  the 
Norimnd,  nor  mand.  Hwinetta  Hae,  Eng-  ,3^  administered  in  the  royal  coitrts  Is  virtually 
lish  painter:  b.  London  30  D^.  1859,  daughter  ,j^  ^  ^  Co»>»».er  i,  JVormaadie,  or  the  old 
"iJ-  \^'''  "L"'"!  5"°T  Nomiand,  painter,  „„„  ,,„  „,  Normandy.  One  feature  sur- 
i8St  She  was  educated  m  London  art  schools,  ^.  ■  '^  ;.  ,  j,  '^|  , 
and  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Pans  and  Chi-  ,  Normandy  seem,  to  have  been 
cago  Umversal  Exposit  ons.  Since  1880,  when  „„ii_^„j  ■„  _-,;„„  ..i.  '  ,  ,■ 
Shi  arst  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  she  S^'=«"','°  "  Vi™,°  1^  separate  occas.oni 
SPbrmTlSSaS^ct-S  S»Ar.l™  -fnlfp'5™ff ^^ 

'Apollo  and  Daphne'    (7^5):   'Diana  and  Ca-  f^""''   Coulum.er,   completed   early   ,n  the   14th 

list?    <l8p9);    'Sir    Richard   Whittington    and  «mury      Consult :     Freeman      <Norman     Coo- 

his  Charittes.'  a  fresco  for  the  Royal  Lidiange  1""'      (j^??);    Palgrave     'History    of    Not- 

(igoi})  mandy'    {1878);  Spence,    'DreamUnd  in  His- 

Normand,  Jacques  Etienne,  zhak  S-tC-*n       ^     ^  ^^^' 
nor  man,    French    communist:    b.    Abbeville,  Nor'mans,  or  Nortitmen,  a  general  name 

France  1809 ;  d  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1867.     He  given  the  people  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  Nor- 

was  a  Saint  Simonist,  and  during  the  revolution  way,    Sweden,   and   Denmark.     This   name   was 

of  1848  in  France,  petitioned  the  iegislaturc  for  gjyen  to  them  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany, 

permission  to  establish  a  communistic  colony;  and  France;  in  Great  Britain  they  were  called 

he  was  banished  from  France  when  Louis  Na-  Danes.    They  were   fierce   and   warlike  tribes, 

eileon  became  president,  and  came  to  the  who  made  piratical  expeditions  to  all  parts  of 
nited  States.  Buying  considerable  land  near  the  European  seas,  plundering  by  land  and  by 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  he  estabhshed  a  communis-  sea,  and  often  overrunning  large  tracts  of  coun- 
tic  colony  called  Reunion,  which  prospered  for  a  try,  tn  which  they  practised  every  enormity, 
time,  but  which  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  s-fhey  had  scarcely  any  inducements,"  says 
Texas  legislature.  While  trying  to  establish  Mackintosh,  the  English  historian,  «to  spare 
another  colony,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  countries  which  they  visited  only  to  plunder,  and 
He  wrote  'Prinapes  de  Socialisme'  (1846);  where  they  did  not  hope  to  dwell ;  they  were  less 
»Theorie  de  la  Commune  Naturelle'  (i8ss)  J  than  others  liable  to  retaliation,  and  they  had 
•Th^orie  de  la  Republique  Communiste  Univer-  neither  kindred,  nor  family,  nor  home.  They 
selle'  (i860).  were,  perhaps,  the  only  barbarians  who  applied 
Normandy,  nor'm^-di,  France,  an  ancient  their  highest  title  of  magistraqr  10  denote  the 
province  bordering  00  the  English  Channel,  leaders  of  piratical  squadrons,  whom  they  termed 
now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Seine-  z-ikingr  or  sea-kings.  Not  contented  with  their 
Inferieure.  Eure,  Ome.  Calvados,  and  Manche.  native  and  habitual  ferocity,  some  of  them  sought 
It  is  a  fertile  region,  with  well -cultivated  fields  to  surpass  their  companions  by  working  them- 
and  fruitful  orclurds.  and  the  people  are  intel-  selves  into  horrible  and  temporary  insanity.* 
ligent  and  industrious,  ranking  among  the  best  Vikin^r  does  not,  however,  mean  sea-kings,  but 
and  most  energetic  of  French  provincials.  Un-  is  derived  from  vtk,  a  bay  or  creek.  The  poverty 
der  the  Romans  this  portion  of  the  country  of  their  country  compelled  them  to  adopt  this 
formed  part  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  Secunda;  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  religion  inspired 
after  the  Franks'  invasion  it  made  a  constituent  them  with  a  love  for  daring  enterprises,  since  it 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Neustria,  and  was  given  taught  them  that  warriors  fallen  in  battle  were 
by  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  Duke  of  Paris.  From  admitted  to  Valhalla,  ihe  northern  paradise. 
the  middle  of  the  gth  century  its  coasts  were  In  795  some  Norwegians  established  themselves 
jiarried  by  the  vikings  or  Northmen  (see  Nor-  in  the  Faroe  Isles  and  in  Orkney ;  toward  the 
mans),  who  early  in  the  lOth  century  cstab-  middle  of  the  gth  century  they  founded  the  gov- 
lished  themselves  in  such  force  along  the  Seine  ernments  of  Novgorod  and  of  Kiev,  in  Russia; 
that  Charles,  king  of  the  Western  Kingdom,  and  after  the  discovery  of  Iceland  certain  power- 
was  glad  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  their  leader  ful  Norwegian  families,  taking  refuge  from  the 
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persecutions  of  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  set-  Noma,  ndrnz,  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 

tied  in  that  island.    The  Northmen  began  their  the  three  Fates,  representing  the  past,  the  present, 

piratical  excursions  in  the  first  part  of  the  Qth  and  the  future,  whose  decrees  were  irrevocable, 

century,   and   soon   covered   the   sea   with   their  They  were  represented  as  three  young  women, 

boats,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  England,  Ger-  named   respectively  Urd,   Verdandi,  and   SkuIU. 

many,  Friesland,  Flanders,  .and  France.     Under  They  sit  by  the  well  of  Urd,  under  the  world-tree 

the  feeble  reigns  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  Charles  Ygdrasil    in   Asgard,   and    there   determine   the 

the   Fat  they  ascended   the   rivers   to   the  very  fate  of  both  gods  and  men.     Besides  tliese  three 

heart  of  France,  and  plundered  Paris  itself.     It  there  are   many   inferior   noms,  both  good  and 

became  necessary  to  purchase  their  retreat  with  bad,   answering   to    the   genii   of   classical    my- 

gold.     Their  incursions  into  France  were  after-  thology;   to   such   are   attributable   the   unequal 

ward    renewed,    and    Charles    the    Simple    was  destinies   of  men   in   the   world.      Women   who 

obliged  (912)  to  cede  to  them  a  part  of  Neustria,  possessed  the  power  of  prediction  or  magic  also 

which  was  afterward  called,  from  them.  Nor-  bore  this  name. 

mandy  (q^v),  and  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar-  Nor'ridgewock  Indiana,  an  American  tribe 
mge  to  Ro!o.  their  chief  Rollp  embraced  the  ^f  j^e  Al^nquin  family.  They  formerly  lived 
Christiw  reiipon,  was  baptized  nnder  the  name  ^  ihe  Kennebec  River  in  feaine,  and  were 
Of  Itobert  and  became  the  first  Duke  of  Not-  f^^j,  ^^lled  Kennebec  Indians.  They  were 
mandy,  and  a  yasMil  of  the  King  of  France.  H.s  "^^^^  „'f  jj,^  ^^^^^  missionaries  and  wire  re- 
followers  received,  the  religion  of  their  leadet,  ^^^  dangerous  enemies  of  the  English  col- 
and  abandoned  theu  roving  and  piratical  habits ;  ^^^^^^  ^he  latter  sent  an  expedition  a^inst  the 
Jough  they  stUI  reUined,  as  also  did  heir  Norridgewocks  in  1724.  and  the  tribe  was  prac- 
descendants  for  .a,  long  Uine,  marks  of  th«r  ti^ally  tnnihiUted.  ^ 
Scandinavian    origin,    and    that    warlike    ardor  '     . 

which   had   rendered  them   so   terrible   to   those  Norrw,  nor  is,  Edwin,  English  linguist:  b. 

against  whom  they  directed  their  attacks.     Great  Tamiton,   Somerset,   England,   34  Oct.   1795 ;   d. 

Britain  was,  for  about  two  centuries,  desolated  by  Brompton,   England,   10  Dec    1872.    His  early 

the  Danes,  as  the  Northmen  were  there  called.  yon">  waa  spent  m  tutoring,  and  in  1818-3?  he 

Egbert,  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  had  was  a  clerk  with  the  East  India  Company.    In 

no  sooner  made  some  approaches  toward  a  regu-  1837  he  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal 

lar  government,  and  the  establishment  of  tran-  Asiatic   Society  and   in  1859  its   secretary.     His 

quilhty,  than  the  'Scandinavian  heathens,"  as  the  time  was  principally  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 

Saxons    termed    them,    made    their   appearance.  Semitic  Ungates  and  the  Celtic  dialect,  and  he 

Alfred    (871-901)    finally   delivered   the  country  was   an   authontjr   on   cuneiform    writing.     His 

from  the  invaders,  after  they  had  subdued  the  greatest    work    is    his    'Assyrian    Dictionary* 

whole  land  except  the  'isle  of  the  nobles,"  into  (1868-72). 

which  the  king  had  retreated  with  a  few  nobles.  Norris,    Frank,     American     novelist    and 

But    the   relief   was   only   temporary;    they    re-  journalist :  b.  Chicago  1870;  d.  San  Francisco  25 

turned,  under  his  successors,  in  greater  force,  Oct.  190a.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Cali- 

obtained  possession  of  the  northern  and  eastern  fomia  and  at  Harvard,  after  three  years  as  an 

part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  art  student  in  Paris ;  was  war  correspondent  of 

nth  century  three  Scandinavian  princes  (Canute,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  South  Africa  in 

Harold,  and   Hardicanute)   ruled  over  all  Eng-  1895-6;     edited     the     San     Francisco     "Wave' 

land  for  the  space  of  about  25  years.     The  Saxon  1896-7;    wrote    articles    from    Cuba    for    'Mc- 

line  was  then  restored ;  but  in  1066  William,  duke  Clure's>  in  1898 ;  and  was  the  author  of  several 

of  Normandy,  obtained  the  English  throne.    This  virile    realistic    novels:       'McTcague'     (1899), 

conquest,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  had  a  most  (Moran   of  the   Lady   Letty,'    a   romantic   story 

important  influence  on  the  Saxon  manners,  Ian-  (1900)  ;  'The  Octopus.'  a  story  of  wheat  raising 

guage,    and    constitution,    which    had    hitherto  and  transportation  (1901),  and 'The  Pit,'   dealit^ 

escaped  with  little  change,  and  is  therefore  one  with  wheat  exchange  and   gambling.     The  two 

of  the  most  important  epochs  in  English  his-  jast  named  stories  are  epical  and  Zolaesque  in 

tory.    In  the  year  1000,  according  to  the  Saga  manner,  and  were  to  have  been  concluded  by 

narratives,  Leif.  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  leaving  <The  Wolf,'  a  story  of  European  famine. 

Greenland,  which  had  been  discovered  and  set-  .t       ■      n             t-      !■  l            .-         j     i 

tied    by    his    father,    a    Norwegian,    proceeded  .    Noms,  Henry,  English  courtier;  d.  Lon- 

southward  in  a  ship,  accompanied  by  35  men.  don,  England.  17  May  1536-    He  became  a  mem- 

and  discovered  the  Ainerican  coast,  to  which  he  ^er  of  the  court  in  early  youth  and  was  a  favorite 

give  the  name  of  Vinland.  In  1007  a  rich  <■'  Henry  VIII-,  holding  under  him  many  im- 
reenlander,  with  a  following  of  60.  emigrated  P""?"'  °^^-  He  was  instrumental  in  accom- 
to  Vinland.  and  there  planted  a  colony,  which  pishmg  the  downfall  of  Wolsey  and,  was  a  friend 
seems  to  have  thriven,  but  after  a  time  we  hear  ?}  An"e  Boleyn  while  she  was  gaining  her  foot- 
nothing  more  about  it.  The  Normans  also  hold  at  court  Later  he  was  suspected  by  the 
established  a  new  kingdom  in  Naples  in  1016.  The  ^"'?  «*  "".  ""d"*  intimacy  with  Anne  and  though 
foreign  exp«litions  of  the  Northmen  gradually  doubtiess  innocent  was  imprisoned  m  the  Tower 
diminished  their  numbers  and  strength  at  home,  ^"d  executed. 

and   rendered  them  less  formidable.  Norris,  Hary  Harriott,  American  novelist: 

Consult:    Depping,    'Histoire    des    Expidi-  b.    Boonton.   N.  J.,   t6  March   1848.    She  was 

tions    maritimes    des    Normands    et    de    leurs  graduated  from  Vassar  College  in  1870,  was  prin- 

Etablissements    en    France    au    Xme     Si*cle'  cipal  of  a  private  school  in  New  York  1880-96, 

(1826);  Du  Chaillu,  'The  Viking  Age'    (1890)  ;  and  dean  of  the  woman's  department  of  North- 

Freetnan,  'History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  western     University,     Evanston,     III.,     1898-9. 

England'    (1877);  Keary,  'Vikings  in  Western  Among  her  published  books  are:     < A  Damsel  of 

Christendom*  (i^i).      .  the  i8th  Century'  (1889);  'The  Gray  House  of 
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HORRIS  — HORTH 

the  Quarries'   (1898);  <Tbe  Grapes  of  Wrath'  Norrland,  Dor'Iand,  Sweden,  the  largest  of 

(igoi).  the  three  historical  divisions  of  Sweden;  in  the 

M -.   Mfitii.™  c'j,„,j    Pr,„i;„t,  „n«,i;cf  northern  part;  area,  80,785  square  miles.    It  has 

Noma,  Witliani  bdward,  tngiisn  novelist.  ..  _i:^_,_  .Kpii  u,rwi»rf  in  iho  cn„ih   cmntv 

b.  I^ndon   En.la.d,  ,8  Nov    .847      He  -the  ;4"J4fon.'^thrnorTh"^^e^tran^^^^^^ 

son   of   a   former   chief  justice   of   Crylonw^s  ^^^  ^^^^^f^     ■     ^j^     southern  part;  but  few  settle- 
educated  at  Eton,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  m  /    -^      j,     northern  part     Pop.  about 

1874.     but     never    practised.     His     first     novel,  oAnooo     See  Sweden 

"Heaps  of  Money,'   appeared  in  1877,  and   was  »^«W-     See  Sweden.  ,   ^        ,.        . 

successful.     It  was  succeeded  by  'Mademoiselle  Horse,   the    language   Of   ScandiDdvia,   es- 

de  Mersac'   {1870);   'Matrimony*    (1881)  ;   <No  pecially  m  its  earlier  forms.    Old  Norse  is  repre- 

New  Thing*    (1882) ;  <His  Grace'    {1892)  ;  <A  rented  by  the  classical  Icelandic,  and  still  with 

Deplorable  Affair'   (1893)  ;   <A  Victim  of  Good  wonderful  punty  by  modem  IceUndic.     See  Ice- 

Litck';   'Billy  Bellew' ;    'A  Dancer  in  Yellow'  LA^f;  Scandinavia. 
(1896);  'Clarissa  Furiosa'    (1898);  'Marietta's         Norse  MTthology.    See  Mythology. 
Marriage';     'The    Widower'     (i8^);     'piles         NorM'man,  or  Northmen.    See  Nok mans. 
Ingilby'    (1800);    'An   Octave'    (it»o);    'Lord  „   _.    "177,  ,     .  , 

which  have  enjoyed  popularity.     He  has  shown  Wilson,  john. 


J  little  skill  in  character  drawing  and  his         North,  Sir  Dudley,  English  financier  and 

dialogui;  is  entertaining  and  natural.  economist,  3d  son  of  the  4th  Lord  North;  b. 

„,.,  Ti.  1.  ,.        .r  Westminster  16  Ma,  1641 ;  d.  Covent  Garden  31 

Nor-nstowj.  Pa.,  borough   cou,,ty-.eat  of  Dec.  1691.    He  earl,  eMred  the  enrploy  of  a 

Montgomery  County  1  o"  'I"!.  Sckuykjll  Ri»ej  m.rehani  in  Turkey  i  became  treasurer  Sf  Turkey 

the  Sdtuylfc.ll  Canal,  aud  on  the  PhMelphia  4  Company;   returned   to  England  in   1680;   wS 

R.  and  the  Pmsyl.ama  R.R's;  about  .5  indes  „„,.  ;,  {j,  ,^„-g,     ,  [,  »j       ■       f^  ^ 

northwest  of  Philadelphia.    It  was  settled  about  commissioner  of  customs  in  j68i-  and  retired 

i6S8byacolon,ftom  Wales  la.doutm  1785,  and  ,„„       y,^  ,;,,  ,,,„„,     ,„„  u.-^' accession  nf 

incorporated    as    a    borough    in    1812.    It    was  william  and  Mary.    He  was  a  man  of  gr^t 

named  m  honor  of  Isaac  Norris,  who  owned  a  ,yu     ^^  „,  ^  j„,  Englishmen  to  urge  the 

hrge  tract  of  land  m  what  is  now  Montgomery  doctrine  of  free-ttade,  and  the  author  of  an  im- 
Connty.    It  is  m  an  agricultural  and  minmg  sec-        „,„,  p       b|„  „  ,^,  .Currency.) 
tion  of  the  State,  and  has  extensive  manufactur-  .,  ^1.    „        .      „  ,,  ^      ,.  , 

ing  interests.    The  chief  manufactures  are  knit-  North,  Kruicia,  Baiio»  Goilfofh,   English 

tiifg  machines,  hosiery,  men's  underwear,  glass,  S'l  *""'"!"•  'St"  "'  °^'''%  "}.  ^'" 

iroS,  wire,  screws,  mSehin^shop  products,  agri-  Njrth  (<»"■)  i  bKirtling,  Cambridgeshire,  Oc 

cultural  implements,  iron  and  wood  furniture    It  ';«'  "'371  d.Wroxlon,  Oxfordshire,  5   Sepi 

has  considerable  trade  in  manufactured  articles  J^S'    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  studied 

and    farm   products.    Some    of   the   prominent  law  at  the  Middle  Temple.     His  rise  was  rapid ;  m 

buildings  are  the  county  court-house,  city  build-  ">?■  he  was  knightrf;  in  ifcj  became  attomey- 

ings.  Masonic  Temple,  and  the  count,  prison.  8"'"ll  ■»'  '""'  '^^S  to  i68a  was  chief  justice 

It  has  a  Sute  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Charity  «'  *"«  court  of  common  pleas.    In  1683  he  be- 

Hospital,  Saint  Joseph's  Protector,  (R.C)  for  f^ ■'°',i,''"'",''i'!'i  ""»  ",?"«'  Pf"  f"'- 

girls,   Pjiends  Home,  and  the  Agnes   Stinson  ford  ini68j,  and  died  soon  after  assisting  at  the 

Borne  for  Aged  Udies.    The  educational  insti-  coronation  of  James  II.    His  uncompromising 

tutions  are  I  high   school,   public   and   parish  'S"'""  ,"»■'=  I""  *'  f:"'  »'.  contemporary 

schools,  the  Montiomery  H  storieal  SoeietJ,  and  f""'' "''  present  misunderstanding  noUbly  in 

the    MiCam,    library.    The    tomb   of    Wiilield  if  J  ,9™ ,  "ll^'S    fjh"^'.^  f ''"'"""'T 

Scott  Hancock    (<|.v.)    is  here  in  Montgomery  Si  i  £.S;i   ?™.?.,     S' ,™. '.JT    ' 

yi —    .  ,  _   _:  1    1.   I..     T  I IT  ii.-i.  tnat  in   Kennett s    't^mpletc   History'    that   we 

Cemeten',  also  a  memorial  shaft  to  John  F.  Hart-  ^  jj  ^.     'A^ogy'   for  his  brother, 

ranft     Valley   Forge    (q.v  )    is   only   s'=t   n"l«  which  grew  into  the 'LiJes  of  the  Norths.'     Th^ 

west  by  porth.  and  many  other  places  "' h.stonc  „„fli„»„f  testimony  makes  his  persona]  charac- 

and  scenic  interest  are  in  the  v-einity.     The  gov-  ^^^  problematical,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a 

ernment  is  vested  in  a  burgess^ who  holds  office  ^^^^^^  ,^  ^  (  literature,  the 

three  years,  and  a  council.    The  assessed  value       .         .  ,i,/„:„.„     ^  ' 

of  the  city's  real  and  personal  property  in  1910  ans^  ana  tne  sciences. 

was  $12,130,955.  Pop.  (1910)  27,875.  „  North,  Frederick,  Lord,  Earl  of  Guilfotd, 
English  statesman,  George  III.  s  pnme  minister 
NorrkSping,  norHe-pIng,  Sweden,  seaport,  during  the  American  Revolution:  b.  London  13 
on  the  southeast  coast,  on  the  Bravik  River;  April  1732;  d.  there  5  Aug,  1792.  His  father  was 
about  80  miles  southwest  of  Stockholm.  If  was  Francis,  ist  Earl  of  Guilford.  He  was  educated 
founded  in  1384,  but  it  has  several  times  been  at  Eton  and  Oxford ;  studied  and  traveled  abroad 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  Motala,  a  rapid  river,  for  three  years;  and  in  April  1754  was  elected 
flows  through  the  city  and  furnishes  extensive  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  one  of  his  father's 
water-power  which  is  used  for  manufacturing,  pocket -bo  roughs.  From  June  1759  to  July  I7<56 
In  190a  there  were  over  180  manufacturing  he  was  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  1767 
establishments,  whose  annual  products  were  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of 
valued  at  over  $10,000,000.  It  is  an  important  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  death  of  Town- 
commercial  city,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  shend,  whose  measures  taxing  the  American  col- 
its  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  onies  Lord  North  carried  through,  and  in  this 
carpets,  paper,  etc.,  and  in  the  imports  which  are  particular  as  in  general  showed  himself  the 
re-shipped  at  Norrkoping  for  the  interior.  Pop.  'King's  friend"  and  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
about  47,000.  wishes  of  the  people.  .Early  in  1770  he  became 
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NORTH  — NORTH  ADAHS 

prime  minister,  but  was  none  the  less  merely  the  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  While  Ken- 
King's  tool;  in  March  1774  he  succeeded  in  nett's  'History  of  England.'  North  also  wrote 
passing  the  celebrated  Boston  Port  Bill  and  Mas-  'Memoires  of  Musick'  (ed.  by  Rimbaultin  iS^). 
aehu..tt,  KUi  .nd, though  h,  >e.m.  to  hj^  ^^  ^     Thomiu.  Engli.h  Iran.i.tor  of 

on,  and  «<>°"  "'""  ?»''  '"  ''>^  '°,'"  °' i.,  £  "535  .■  d.  about  .60,.    He  atodi.d  at  Peterhouse. 

STaxed  byPwliameM,  he  .till  .uppotted  the  •J"Z^'^J^''!':^'',^^V^:^yAZ",:^ 
King's  ob.t.nate  policy  and  remained  in  oftce,  if'"" Vj" .  J  .  n  irF  St.  ^ 
ihile  his  govemtSent  Vew  .teadily  weakec  he-  "  ""  ^"'^'f  <•>  Qu^n  El.aaheth  «.  very 
eauS  of  tie  defection  of  men  who.e  scruple,,  popular  ,n  her  day,  and  was  the  ,mmed,ate  .ource 
identical  with  hi.,  carried  .ome  force  with  them,  "f  »<>»  "'  Shake.peare  .  cla...ca  play.,  notably 
On  JO  March  lyJa  he  re.igned,  ju.t  in  time  to  'AMony  and  Cleopatra'  iCor.olanus  '  'Julm. 
forestall  a  motion  for  the  di.mi..al  of  the  cabinet  Casar,*  and  'Pericles,'  some  of  which  have 
111  February  of  the  next  year  by  a  dexterous  ""''re  speeches  taken  scarcely  with  a  change  fr^m 
coalition  with  hi.  old  enemy,  Fox,  he  secured  North,  North-  also  translated  Guevara  .  <Libro 
the  dismissal  of  Shelburne,  wa.  a  member  of  aureo,'  a  Spam.h  adaptation  of  the  (Meditations 
the  coahtion  cabinei  of  1783,  and  thereafter  acted  of  Marcus  Aureliu.,'thu.  rendering  Eiiphmsm 
with  the  opposition  against  Pitt.  The  last  five  out  of  Spanish  into  English;  and  a  collection  of 
years  of  his  life  Lord  North  was  blind,  but  still  Orientel  fables  from  the  Italian  of  Doni  Con- 
took  some  interest  in  politics,  and  spoke  occasion-  "ul':,  Skeal  'Shakespeares  Putarch'  (1875); 
ally  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  he  became  and  Leo,  'Four  Chapters  of  North  s  Plutarch* 
a  member  in  1790  upon  his  father's  death.  Per-  (1878).  The  complete  version  is  to  be  found  in 
sonally  he  was  clura.y,  awkward,  very  short-  the  'Tiimple  Clas.ic.,'  and  in  a  splendid  reprint 
sighted,  with  an  unintelligent  puffy  face,  ex-  m  the  'Tudor  Translations'  (1895). 
pressionlesi  eyes,  and  heavy  lips,  closely  resem-  Hgyib,  Willaun,  American  soldier:  b.  Fort 
bling  George  HI.  As  prime  mmister  he  was  the  Frederick,  Pemaquid,  Maine,  1755;  d.  New  York 
Kings  agent;  indeeil,  he  refused  to  he  called  3  Jan.  1836.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army 
pnme  minister,  denying  the  place  of  any  such  j„  ,j,^j.  ^^  ^^^^  „„^„  Arnold  in  the  Quebec 
oKce  m  the  British  conititotion.  After  his  coali-  „^ni„„,  i„  ,„,  j,,  „,  aide-de-camp  to 
tion  with  Fox  he  broke  with  the  Crown,  however,  b„^  Steuben  whom  he  greatly  insisted  and 
and  refused  George  HI.  s  urgent  offer,  to  make  „t„  „  y,  j,,,,!,  bequeathed  to  North  the  bulk 
him  premier  in  1783.  He  was  neither  a  great  j,,  y,  „„„,„,  He  was  present  at  the  surren- 
slatesnian  nor  a  great  orator,  but  had  a  gift  of  ^„  of  Comwallis  and  remained  in  the  array  after 
humor,  wit,  and  pleasant  temper.  Conmll :  ,,,,  ,;,;  „  „,,  „„,^  „(  brigadier-general 
P°i"i.r  Sw'K?*";'  J.  9S"?'  i  »  in  "798.  He  sat  in  the  New  York  State  lasem- 
W,  ,'S  ','^.'  •  '^kj""",".?'  ^'',  bly  and  from  1789-99  wa,  a  United  States  Sena- 
Und'  (1882-7) ;  Lewis,  'Administrations  of  J  j,  Zn^ed  out  of  service  in  i8eo. 
treat  Britain'  (1864).  He  wrote  a  biography  of  Baron  Steuben. 
■  "^^  ?"*? ■  ^"1"''  '-S'""''"  i"  '^'"";  North  Adama,  Maas.,  city  in  Berkshire 
f  ■  1  u  l3  i5  ^  ■'  i  '  ^'  ,«  Si  County ;  on  the  Hoo.ac  EiJer  aid  on  the  Boston 
Sir  John  North,  and  a  grandson  of  Roger,  ad  4  j,  '^^  ^  j  ^  H  p_.  ^bout  50  miles 
Baron  North,  and  in  1617  accompamed  Sir  „c  j  of  Snrinafield  It  was  settled  in  i76e 
Walter  Raldgh  »  Guiaruj  dnigood  «rv,ee  S  „Tpar,  TaS™  un,ir,87l  wh^^ 
against  the  Spaniards  on  the  Orinoco,  and  re-  incoroorated  as  a  town  and  in  180s  was  char- 
main.^  •si'M"' •»  1"»  commander  to  the  last.  In  /  ■  ,  ^  ,  'j  ^  jjj'l  j  j 
1619  he  applied  for  a  patem  to  trade  almg  the  Greylock,  Beaver,  and  Blackin|ton. 
Amaaon  and,  when  this  wa.  denied  him  because  J,  ^^  J,„„'jj  ;„  ^  beautiful  section,  ,n(id  th« 
of  Gondomars  mfiuence  with  the  Kmg,  saiM  j„t,ji„  „j||      „  n,  f^„  „,  Greyk.ck,  the 

H™eS"r''impris'ri  So"  hTa  r«?m."f.  Wj"  E"£t  t"''  the"  s'he  S'off  f  S 

lifsLrtf  1"  ;«"'--n'  "r-V-,^  Ma«chSttrcapfurS"„'i  4I  '^°Fre°nJi^aS 

K„fS..S5  J?Sii.h™,  J'S^uS™?'  M™  under  command  of  vTudriuil.    Hudson 

North  planted  the  Engh.h  Power  m  South  Amer-  5      ^  ^nd  its  natural  bridge  are  points  of  inter- 

iQ  and  was  one  of  the  most  notable  colonial  pro-  „,  ^nd  near  is  the  famous  Hoosac  Tunnel.  Th« 

lectors  01  bis  day.  ^j^f  industrial  establishments  are  machine-shops. 

North,  Roger,  English  lawyer  and  hi. to-  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  boot  and  shoe  factories, 

rian,  brother  of  Dudley  North  and  Francis  North  print  goods  factories,  creameries,  and  cigar  fac- 

(qq.v. } :  b.  Tostock  3  Sept  1653 ;  d.  Rougham  1  tories.    The   trade   is   chiefly   in  manufactures, 

March  1734    He  studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cam-  farm  and  dairy  products.    It  has  a  city  hospital, 

bridge ;  became  a  barrister  at  the  Middle  Tem-  good  municipal  buildings,  and  a  number  of  fine 

pie ;    rose  rapidly  in  the  practice  of   law,   be-  church  edifices.    The  educational  institutions  are 

coming  attorney-general  to  the  Queen  in  1682;  a  State  Normal  School,  high  schools,  public  and 

left  political  life  ujion  the  accession  of  William  parish  schools,  and  the  North  Adams  Libraiy. 

and  Mary ;  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire-  The  charter  of  1895  provides  for  a  mayor,  who 

ment    He  was  a  famous  book-collector,  but  is  hold,  office  one  year,  and  a  council.    The  school 

be.t  known  for  his  'Lives  of  the  Norths,'  an  committee,  assessors,   and  library  trustees  are 

invaluable  picture  of  the  life  of  the  period,  as  is  elected  by  popular  vote.    The  city  owns  and 

his  'Autobiography.'     Both  these  books  are  in-  operates  the  waterworks.     Pop.   (igoo)  24.200; 
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North  America.    During  igo6  the  earliest 

authentic  accounts  of  Amundsen's  voyage 
(1903-5)  through  the  Northwest  Passage 
were  received,  and  this  continent  on  its 
northern  side  was  tor  the  first  time  unmis- 
takably defined;  for,  while  it  is  true  that 
previous  exploration  had  shown  approxi- 
nia.tely  the  path  a  ship  might  follow,  no  ves- 
sel except  Amundsen's  Gjoa  has  actually 
passed  between  the  three  oceans  and  the 
North  American  mainland.  The  track  of  the 
Gjoa,  therefore,  marks  a  continental  bound- 
ary—  a  channel  of  open  water  along  the 
mainland  in  the  latitude  of  the  magnetic  pole 
and  about  as  far  from  the  geographic  north 
pole  as  are  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia 
and  of  Norway.  The  channel  is  open  prob- 
ably every  year  for  a  short  time  during  sum- 
mer; but  still  further  northward  —  or.  let  us 
say,  between  the  magnetic  and  geographic 
north  poles  — lies  the  Arctic  or  Polar  Archi- 
pelago, permanently  ice-bound. 

The  eastern  or  Atlantic  and  western  or 
Pacific  limits  of  this  continent  are  described 
in  other  articles  written  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  At  present  we  would,  in  passing, 
mention  only  the  proximity  of  the  numerous 
Atlantic  ports  to  Europe,  and  of  the  rela- 
tively few  Pacific  ports  to  the  great  Asiatic 
countries:  facts  which  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  the  main  features  of  North  Amer- 
ica's fortunate  situation.  A  still  more 
favorable  circumstance,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
a  more  exceptionally  favoring  circumstance, 
will  become  apparent  if  we  study  somewhat 
attentively  the  southern  boundary.  The  fact 
that  world  trade-routes  cross  North  America 
is  an  advantage  shared  with  some  other 
lands ;  the  geographic  dependence  of  the 
tropical  continents  of  the  New  World  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  unmatched  fact. 

We  shall  see  that  exploitation  of  tropical 
America  by  North  Americans,  and,  ulti- 
mately, governmental  unification  of  the 
Americas,  are  the  results  to  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  ease  of  communication  by  the 
inland  waterways  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  comparative  isolation,  or  remote- 
ness  from   world   trade-routes,   of  the   latter. 

Southern  Boundary,  Transportation,  and 
Communication.— It  has  been  shown  in  the 
articles  dealing  with  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  geologist  North  America  does 
not  extend  below  Florida  and  Yucatan.  Ver^ 
commonly  even  Mexico,  simply  because  it  is 
a  Latin-American  country,  is  considered  to 
He  outside  of  the  limits  of  North  America, 
and  we  hear  the  phrase  "North  America  and 
Mexico."  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  scholarly 
German  work,  entitled  'Die  Bevolkenmg 
der  Erde'  (issued  as  Supplement  No.  146  to 
'Petermann's  Mittheilungen,'  Gotha  31 
March  ig04),  the  author,  Alexander  Supan, 
states  that  the  area  of  North  America  is 
2O,8i?,70O  square  kilometers  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  105,714.000,  or  five  inhabitants 
to  one  square  kilometer;  and  Dr.  Supan's 
elaborate  calculations  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  North  America  includes  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
Panama,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  not  Greenland.     The  lack  of  a 


settled  usage  which  appears  in  the  foregoing 
examples  is  not  hard  to  explain.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  (together  form- 
ing the  American  Mediterranean)  by  which  the 
continents  appear,  when  one  first  looks  at  the 
map,  to  be  divided  and  held  apart,  in  reality 
hold  the  continents  together.  The  American 
Mediterranean  is  part  of  that  system  of  in- 
land waterways  the  natural  result  of  which 
has  been  already  referred  to.  It  will  not 
bound:  it  will  bind. 

The  present  writer  has  on  many  occasions 
defended  the  view  that  the  initiative  in  the 
movement  to  form  closer  relations  between 
the  southern  and  northern  continents  would 
be  taken  by  the  former.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, if  the  position  he  has  always  maintained 
is  at  all  correct,  to  take  the  Latin-American 
point  of  view  (or  at  least  for  a  moment  to 
try  to  understand  the  sentiment  in  countries 
which  have  failed  to  govern  themselves  well) 
when  considering  this  undeveloped  system 
of  waterways.  In  1904  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  South  American  countries  advo- 
cated the  construction  of  a  canal,  described 
by  the  Bolivian  minister  to  the  United 
States  as  'Connecting  the  head  of  navigation 
in  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon 
with  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  tributaries 
of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  thus  making  all-water 
inland  communication  through  the  heart  of 
the  continent  from  Venezuela  on  the  north 
to  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  south.*  Even  now, 
before  any  such  canal  has  been  constructed, 
an  electric  launch,  carrying  a  small  party  of 
explorers  up  the  ParanS  river  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Corrientes,  can  proceed  due  north 
from  the  latter  Argentine  town  through  the 
geographical  center  of  South  America  to 
Manios,  on  the  Amazon;  thence  via  the 
Negro,  Cassiquiare,  and  Orinoco  rivers  to 
the  Venezuelan  coast;  over  the  American 
Mediterranean  to  New  Orleans,  and  so  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  the  head  of 
navigation,  or  through  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St  Lawrence  river  to  the  North  Atlantic; 
the  explorers  bringing  to  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  specimens  of  the  products 
of  the  little  known  lands  in  the  interior  of 
the  southern  continent  — bringing  stories  of 
adventure,  stirring  accounts  of  experience 
and  observation  there;  bringing  real  informa- 
tion for  the  first  time  home  to  nearly  every 

The  boat,  it  is  true,  must  be  constrncted 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  carried 
around  obstructions  to  navigation,  since  a 
portage  between  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata 
river  systems  and  certain  rapids  in  the  Ori- 
noco must  be  anticipated.  And,  because 
there  is  not  at  present  a  good,  unbroken  in- 
land through  route  for  larger  vessels  be- 
tween the  Caribbean  Sea  and  estuary  of  the 
River  Plate,  the  achievement  thus  suggested 
may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  of  great  scien- 
tific interest  rather  than  of  great  practical 
value. 

But  the  Orinoco  link  in  the  chain  of 
waterways  between  Canada  or  our  North- 
west and  the  remote  Southeast  of  South 
America  has  a  value  which  it  would  be  sheer 
folly  to  overlook.  Let  us  see  what  conse- 
quences flow   from   the  fact  that   this  long 
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voyage  by  riverways  can  be  made  in  a 
specially  designed  boat,  even  under  existing 
conditions. 

The  systems  of  rivers  to  which  the  mouths 
of  the  Orinoco  give  access  —  to  which  the 
Orinoco  is  our  gateway  and  near  approach  — 
are  equal  to  four  or  five  Mississippis.  When 
Columbus  sailed  past  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  he  reasoned  that  such  a  torrent 
proved  the  existence  of  a  land  mass  of  con- 
tinental dimensions.  Humboldt,  moi'e  than 
three  hundred  years  afterward,  found  that 
the  Orinoco  was  joined  to  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon.  The  people  of  North  America, 
preoccupied  with  great  enterprises  elsewhe   " 
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other 


table  them  to  make  good  their 
claim  of  predominance  in  every  part  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere ;  that  unless  their  footing  in 
Venezuela  should  be  assured,  and  peaceftd 
conditions  established  so  that,  by  way  of  the 
Orinoco,  a  practicable  north-and-south  route 
for  ordinary  river  steamboats  could  be  made 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  the  entire 
eastern  and  central  regions  of  South  Amer- 
ica would  inevitably  become  commercial  and 
political  dependencies  of  Europe. 

North  Americans  did  not  know  or  care  to 
know  that  so  long  as  the  Orinoco  should  re- 
main subject  to  the  caprice  of  Venezuela,  and 
therefore  an  unimproved  route,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  acquisition  by 
military  Powers  from  across  the  seas  of  a 
control  in  all  the  region  beyond  (practically 
the  entire  continent  except  the  coast  strips 
west  of  the  Andes  and  north  of  the  equator), 
which  would  in  effect  be  equal  to  territorial 
aggrandizement  on  an  enormous  scale  —  In 
other  words,  impossible  to  enforce  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  laid  down  by  President 
Roosnelt  in  his  speech  at  Chicago,  April  3, 1903. 

Perforce  we  restate,  though  very  briefly, 
one  phase  of  the  South  American  problem. 
now  that  we  wish  to  appreciate  the  theoret- 
ical value  of  the  inland  route  between  Argen- 
tina and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

The  sailing  distance  from  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  to  some  of  the  coast  cities  of  West- 
ern Europe  is  less  than  to  New  York.  Be- 
sides, the  superior  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion between  Europe  and  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  coasts  of  South  America  are 
steadily  increasing  the  advantage  of  the  Euro- 
peans, Southeastern  America,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  social  intercourse,  including  nearly 
every  kind  of  inlimate  association  which, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  inevitably  binds 
nations  together,  can  be  reached  much  more 
easily  from  Europe  than  from  the  great 
centres  of  population  in  North  America,  if 
the  competition  is  limited  to  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Moreover,  such  in- 
ducements are  offered  to  colonists  from 
Europe  that  Argentina,  for  example,  in  1901, 
was  re-enforced  by  three  times  as  many  im- 
migrants in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  as  the  United  States,  A  large 
part  of  the  southeastern  coast  receives  from 
Europe  ideas,  manners,  fashions,  culture, 
immigrants.  That  these  conditions  will  not 
be  revolutionized  by  the  completion  of  the 


Panama     Canal     is     shown 
South  America. 

Now,  within  the  coast  region  most  subject 
to  European  influences  are  the  mouths  of 
'four  great  rivers,  natural  avenues  of  internal 
transportation  and  communication  piercing 
the  continent.  Only  the  fifth  and  last  great 
river,  which  can  be  called  an  avenue  in  the 
same  sense,  the  Orinoco,  is  comparatively 
near  to  North  American  ports.  But  the  ad- 
vantage for  us  in  this  case  is  enormous. 
From  New.  York  or  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  the  sailing  distance 
is  only  one-half  as  great  as  the  distance 
between  western  European  ports  and  the  near- 
est South  American  rivers  or  important  harbors. 

In  the  vast  central  regions  precocious 
streams,  endowed  almost  from  the  start  with 
the  volume  that  elsewhere  characterizes  full 
grown  rivers,  run  side  by  side,  in  opposite 
directions,  approaching  each  other  so  nearly 
that  they  furnish  a  choice  of  almost  con- 
tinuous waterways  between  the  far  south  and 
the  north  coast.  As  all  know,  the  rainfall  is 
one  of  the  trustworthy  things  in  the  central 
part  of  South  America.  Wherever  canaliza- 
tion is  required,  engineers  will  find  that  there 
is  available  for  the  purpose  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water  which  can  be  directed  into 
the  best  natural  channels,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  mode  of  transportation  in  re- 
spect to  which  South  America  above  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  can  be  made  to  excel 
ail  other  inland  regions,  whether  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  the  Eastern,  This 
applies  equally  to  the  upper  Paraguay  and 
Parang  and  to  the  country  north  of  the 
Amazon,  where  important  works  are  required 
at  several   points,      (See  South   Amehica.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  on  the 
completion  of  the  labors  of  the  engineers, 
river  steamers  of  large  size  could  follow  the 
course  of  the  launch  above  described,  besides 
penetrating  nearly  al!  other  parts  of  the  con- 

The  Argentina -Venezuela  and  Louisiana- 
St,  Lawrence  route  in  theory  changes  the 
position  of  North  America  in  relation  to  the 
southeastern  continent,  removing  the  disad- 
vantage  and   inferiority  to   which   we   have 

For  the  South  Americans  the  existence  of 
this  incomparable  system  of  inland  water 
routes  is  a  tact  of  vital  importance.  In  it 
is  to  be  found  the  only  compensation  for  the 
remarkable  absence  of  good  harbors  on  the 
South  American  coasts  —  for  there  are  very 
few  points  on  either  of  those  coasts,  below 
Panama  and  Georgetown,  that  could  ever  be 
made  attractive  to  foreign  commerce,  even  if 
they  were  not  situated  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  world  trade-routes.  The  conclusion 
seems  to  be  quite  clear;  The  southern  bound- 
ary of  North  America  must  be  drawn  below 
the  Caribbean,  because  there  is  otherwise  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  developing  the  equa- 
torial regions.  (For  railways,  canals,  telegraph, 
etc.,  see  articles  Mexico,  America,  United 
States  of,  and  the  series  of  articles  under 
Canada.) 

Commerce, —  See    article    American    Com- 

PoUtical  Divisions,  Geology,   Climatej  Rinti- 
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fall.  Natural  Sections,  Flora,  and  Fauna. —  See 
article  America. 

History,—  See  Amebica,  Discovery  and  Col- 
onization of;  also  articles  under  general  head- 
ing United  States  (Departraeni  of  History  of- 
the  United  Scales). 

Ethnology. —  The  most  important  fact  to  be 
considered  under  this  sub-title  is  that  Euro- 
pean race  elements  have  blended  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  state  accurately  the  proportions  of 
the  white  races  in  the  population  of  the  con- 
tinent. Figures  purporting  to  give  this  Infor- 
mation should  be  rejected  as  fallacious.  To 
illustrate  this  fact,  let  us  select  the  German 
element  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
studied  rather  more  thoroughly,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  during  the  last   few  years. 

In  1904  the  quarterly  publication  of  the 
German-American  Historical  Society  of  Illi- 
nois, entitle  J  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Ges- 
chichtsbialter,  contained  an  article  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Bruncken  in  which  the  assertion  was 
made  that  "the  German  element  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  produces  only  about  one-third  as  many 
prominent  men  as  it  ought  to,  in  view  of  its 
numbers;"  and  the  author  of  the  article, 
writing  in  German  and  addressing  people 
who  read  that  language  more  easily  than  any 
other,  referred  to  his  conclusion  as  though  it 
were  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted — 'a  some- 
what shameful  or  humiliating  fact.*  We  shall 
consider  this  "fact*  briefly  in  eo'-.nection  with 
a  recent  book,  also  written  in  German  by  an 
American  citizen,  Tkt  German  Spirit  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  Dr.  Julius  Goc- 
bel,  professor  of  German  philology  and  liter- 
ature at  Stanford  University.  With  an  en- 
thusiasm that  makes  his  book  exceedingly 
readable.  Professor  Goebel  calls  upon  alt 
German- Americans  to  be  united  as  Germmu. 
In  the  preface  he  says  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  real  work  of  colonization  in  North 
America  was  done  by  Germans,  explaining 
this  statement  and  supporting  it  by  an  exten- 
sive historical  survey  which  shows  ^that  the 
opening  of  the  vast  western  part  of  America 
was  begun  by  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania 
and  continued  and  completed  by  the  masses 
of  German  immigrants  eagerly  following  in 
their  footsteps.  True,  the  people  of  other 
nations  —  English,  French,  and  especially 
Irish  and  Scotch  —  also  participated  in  this 
pioneer  work,*  but  the  lion's  share  in  the 
quiet  colonizing  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  America's  wealth  is  ascribed  to  Germans. 
His  contention  is,  that  a  race  which  in  the 
childhood  of  America  rendered  the  service  he 
measures,  or  so  earnestly  tries  to  measure, 
should  make  its  influence  felt  proportionately 
in  the  nation  now  arrived  at  man's  estate. 
He  thinks  that  the  Germans  should  act  as  a 
mighty  unit  in  the  endeavor  to  preserve  in 
the  new  nation  the  German  conception  of 
life,  and  above  all  the  mother  tongue. 


rely  rhetorical,  must  be  sought 
study  of  the  records  of  the  settlements  and 
of  the  subsequent  growth  of  population  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
records   will  aid   us  to   form  a  clear  idea  in 


regard  to  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  of 

the  ancestry  of  German- Americans  and  of 
those  from  whom  the  writers  mentioned 
above  seek  to  distinguish  German-Americans. 
Fortunately  a  scholarly  presentation  of  the 
results  of  such  studies  lies  before  us,  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
Deutsck-Amerikanische  GcschichtsblStter  during 
1903  by  Mr.  Emil  Mannhardt;  and  we  adopt 
Mr.  Mannhardt's  conclusions  because  that 
hotnceopathic  course  seems  uncommonly  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  Mannhardt  says  that  in  the  year  1790 
German  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
In  1830  the  Anglo-Saxon-Puritan  element 
numbered  2,964,717;  the  German  element, 
2,695,167;  and  the  American  population  in 
which  the  several  European  strains  had 
already  become  so  thoroughly  blended  as  to 
be  no  longer  easily  distinguishable,  4,852,717. 
At  the  century's  end  he  finds  in  the  United 
States  25,477,583  Germans,  as  compared  with 
12,713,036  descendents  of  the  "American" 
inhabitants  in  1830,  and  12,118,640  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  Teutonic  element  (Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Dutch,  and  Belgians)  is  given 
as  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  white  population. 

But  very  little  reflection  upon  the  fore- 
going figures  will  be  required  to  convince 
our  readers  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  a 
large  part  of  the  German  element  must  have 
become  by  intermarriage  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated with  the  descendants  of  British  colon- 
ists and  the  nineteenth-century  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  fair  presiimption 
that  the  influence  of  German  blood  may  be 
traced  in  the  careers  of  very  many  of  the 
prominent  Americans  whose  names  give  no 
certain  indication  of  their  German  origin,  or 
of  German  blood  derived  through  some  an- 
cestress. An  analysis  of  Mr.  Mannhardt's 
figures  shows,  furthermore,  that  the  appeal 
to  German-Americans  to  unite  as  Cermans  is 
addressed  to  at  least  twelve  or  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  people  whose  ancestors  were  citizens 
of  the  United  States  before  1830, 

A  full  statement  as  to  immigration  after 
1821,  showing  both  percentages  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  reaching  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries,  will  be  foimd 
in  the  article  America,  United  States  of.  See 
also  Immigration  to  the  United  States;  dis- 
cussion of  ethnologic  subjects  in  the  articles 
Mexico;  the  series  in  Depaetment  Canadian 
History  and  Development,  etc.,  and  Indians, 
American.  The  following  list  of  countries 
from  which  currents  of  immigration  have 
flowed  to  North  America  is  not  quite  com- 

fdete,  yet  suggestive  enough:  Ireland,  Eng- 
and,  Scotland,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Spain,  France,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Holland.  Belgium.  In  this  connection 
see   articles   Nkjbo   in    America,   Negro  Edu- 

Consult  Farrand,  'Basis  of  American  His- 
tory,' Harper  &  Bros,,  1904;  Semple,  'Ameri- 
can History  and  Its  Geographic  Conditions,' 
Houghton,  Mifllin.  1903.  See  also  Art,  Amciii- 
CAN ;  American  Literature  ;  United  States, 
Industries  of  the.  Marmon  Wilcox, 

Author  'History  of  War  with  Spain,*  etc. 
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North    American     Indiana.     See     Indians  corps,  crossed  the  river  at  Jericho  Ford,  con- 

h^-EUCAH,  North  Atwrican  Sloch.  structcd  a  pontoon -bridge,  and  at  4:30  f.k.  of 

Nor*  American  Phalanx,  ihc  most  im-  't^  ^jd  his  entire  corps  was  in  hne  of  battle 

United   Sutes.     It   was   organized   in   1843.   and  <^Kf  °f  1*°°'' T  M.1  J  ^^  '^         ^    ^Z 

located  in   MonnKiuth   County.   N.  J.,  ab6m   40  *=■  ^u.''?- ^''i  wood      CiKleHs  division  was  on  the 

miles   south   of    New    York.     The   o;ganizatLon  "SH  Griffin's  in  the  centre,  and  Crawford  s  on 

was  on  the  joint   stock  principle,  and  al!  the  ']>;=  ^'^i  '^  A?"!',  ■■«»'««  ?■?  ^''^^-''^S  ^"^r.?- 

memben,  were  engaged  in  the  co-operative  labor  About  6  p.m.  W.lcox  s  divis.oi.  of  A    P.  Hill  3 

of  the  colony;  they  were  paid  a  certain  amount  '^^i  .f«"'    VE^"   P"^i"/   ?""^'°"    """^ ^"^a 

for  labor,  for  talent   (or  administration)  and  for  p"«'n.s.  dnving  back  Cutler  m  somi  disorder, 

capiUlinvested;  the  rule  was  to  pay  the  highest  '""""'."K  ^l""'   and   uncoyenng   Griffins   right; 

prices    for   the    hardest   and   most   disagreeable  but  Griffin  drew  back  his  right,  Bartlett  s  brigade 

labor.     The  labor  was  at  first  mostly  agricultural,  hastened  to  his  support,  and  Wilcox  was  driven 

products  being  sold  outside  the  colony;  but  later  °^^*  «"»  ^  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 

miUs  were  buiit  and  a  considerable  amount  of  a"^  nearly   1,000  prisoners.     Warren  lost  about 

manufacturing  done.     A  common  school  educa-  3So  men.      About   the  same  time   Hancock  had 

tion   was  provided.    The   life  was   simple  and  P'epared    to    force    a    passage    at    Chesterfield 

pleasant,  there  was  a  library  and  reading  room,  bridge.     A  part  of  Kershaw  s  division  held  a 

but  the  colony  lacked  many  of  the  elements  of  hridge-head    north    of    the    stream;    that    was 

culture    that    distinguished    the    life    of    Brook  charged  and  carried  about  6  p.m.  by  the  brigade.. 

Farm   (q.v.).     The  management  was  good,  and  oi  Cols    Pierce  and  Egan,  with  the  loss  of  150 

for   many  years  the   colony  prospered;   in   1853  men,    the    Confederates    retreating    across    the 

dissensions  resulted  in  a  secession  of  some  of  the  river.     The  crossing  of  the  river  by  Warren, 

members,  and  the  founding  of  a  new  phalanx ;  and  Wilcox's    unsuccessful  effort  against  him, 

in  1854  the  mills  were  burned  down,  a  serious  forced  Gen.  Lee  to  change  and  shorten  his  line 

loss  that  badly  crippled  the  colony ;  and  in  1856  during  the  night  of  the  23d,  until  it  was  nearly 

Con-  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  tiie 

ims.'  right  angle  opposite  Ox  Ford  and  extending 
•T  _,_  .  -J  1.  .  ■  i:-  down  the  river  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  then 
North  An'dover.  Mass  town  m  Essex  southeast  to  near  Hanover  Junction.  The  left. 
County;  on  the  Boston  &  M.  railroad;  about  30  u^j^  a.  P.  Hill,  ran  from  Ox  Ford  southwest 
miles  north  of  Boston.  It,  was  a  part  of  Andover  ^^^^^^  jj,^  Virginia  Central  Railroad  to  Little 
until  185s  wbeti  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  ^-^^^  q^  ^^  morning  of  the  24th  Hancock 
It  IS  a  manufacturing  place,  but  a  large  portion  is  ^^j.^jj  jj,^  ,i^„  unopposed,  and  began  to  in- 
reserved  for  residential  purposes,  and  U  is  noted  ^^^^  ^j^j^j^  f^^^  ^j  Le^,^  j?^  ^^^^^ 
for  lis  beauty  and  health  fulness.  The  chief  ^^^^^  g  ^^  Smy\h\  brigade  was  attacked  and 
manufaaures  are  woolen  goods,  mill  machinery,  ^^^  ^(,^  ,  p„  j.  Barlow's  division  was 
and  wood  products.  The  government  is  admmis-  ^  ^  attack,  but  Lee's  intrenchments  were 
tered  by  town  meeting  The  waterworks  are  ?„„„j  so  strong  thit  the  attack  was  abandoned. 
Ov,-ned  and  (grated  by  the  town.  Pop.  (iSpo)  ^(  ^  ^  Wright's  Sixth  corps  crossed 
3.742;  C1900)  4,243:  (1910)  S,S29.  the  river  at  Jericho  Ford  and  joined  Warren. 
North  Anna,  Operations  on  die.  After  Burnside's  Ninth  corps  arrived  at  Ox  Ford  but 
the  loss  of  18,000  men  in  assaulting  Gen.  Lee's  could  not  cross  in  the  front  of  (he  blunt  angle 
lines  at  Spottaylvania  Court  House,  Gen,  Grant  of  Lee's  line  holding  the  south  side,  upon 
concluded  to  turn  Lee's  position  by  a  move-  which  Potter's  division  was  sent  to  the  left  and 
mcnt  that  would  bring  him  nearer  to  Richmond,  crossing  lower  down,  formed  on  Hancock's 
and  possibly  interpose  his  army  between  Lee  and  right,  while  Crittenden's  division  moved  up 
that  place.  The  movement  was  begun  on  the  stream  to  near  Quarles'  Mill,  and  crossing 
night  of  20  May  1864  by  Hancock's  Second  joined  Crawford's  division  of  Warren's  corps. 
corps,  which,  preceded  by  Torbert's  cavalry,  Crittenden,  supported  by  Crawford,  moved  for- 
marched  for  the  Mattapony  and  North  Anna  ward  to  connect  with  and  open  the  way  for 
rivers.  Torbert  attacked  and  drove  Kemper's  Wilcox's  division  to  cross,  but  was  attacked  by 
brigade  from  an  intrenched  position  at  Milford  Mahone's  division  and  driven  back  with  severe 
Station  and  across  the  Mattapony,  Hancock  fol-  loss.  Everywhere  Lee  was  found  welt  in- 
lowing  and  intrenching  beyond  the  river  on  the  trenched.  Grant  found  himself  in  a  false  posi- 
2ist.  Other  corps  followed  Hancock,  aud  tion;  his  two  wings  on  one  side  of  a  stream, 
Grant's  advance  reached  the  North  Anna  in  the  difficult  at  all  times  to  cross,  and  liable  to  sud- 
forenoon  of  the  33d  at  Island  and  Jericho  fords  den  rise  by  heavy  rains,  while  his  centre  was 
and  Chesterfield  bridge,  the  latter  a  mile  above  on  the  other  side,  with  Lee's  centre  like  a  blunt 
where  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Rail-  wedge,  standing  ready  to  receive  him,  and  inter- 
road  crosses  the  river.  But  Lee  was  in  his  posing  between  his  wings,  neither  of  which 
front.  He  had  detected  the  movement  and  put  could  support  the  other.  The  trains  were 
his  army  in  motion  for  Hanover  Court  Houst  ordered  to  recross  the  river  on  the  2Sth,  and  on 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  was  south  of  the  night  of  the  26th  Grant  recrossed  and, 
the  North  Anna,  in  position  covering  the  roads  marching  to  the  left  32  miles,  crossed  the  Pa- 
and  railroads  leading  to  Richmond.  Here  he  munkey  at  and  near  Hanover  Town  by  the  after- 
was  joined  by  Gen.  Breckinridge  from  the  Shen-  noon  of  the  28th,  and  was  in  connection  with 
andoah  Valley,  and  by  Pickett's  division  from  his  new  base  at  White  House.  Consult;  *Offi- 
near  Richmond.  Eweli's  corps  was  on  the  right,  cial  Records,'  Vol.  XXXVI.;  Humphreys,  'The 
Anderson's  in  the  centre,  and  A.  P.  Hill's  on  Virginia  Campaign  of  .1864-65';  Walker,  'His- 
the  left  Breckinridge  and  Pickett  were  in  re-  tory  of  the  Second  Army  Corps';  Grant,  <Per- 
ser\e.      Gen.    Warren,    with    the    Union    Fifth  sonal  Memoirs,'  Vol.  11. ;  Fcnnypacker, 'Life  of 
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MORTH  ATTLEBORO  — NORTH  CAROLINA 

Gen.  Meade';  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  to  west,  from  "Cherokee  to  Currituck'  is  more 

and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,*  Vol.  IV.  than  500  miles  and  its  greatest  width  north  and 

E.  A.  Carman.  sou^  is  188  miles. 
„      .     .    ,  .           ,  ;i  >..          «i  Topography. —  The  State  is  divided  by  na- 

■     "o™  AttwDOTO.  atl-but-o.  Mass     town  ,„„   into   three   divisions  — Eastern,    which   is 

m  Bristol  County;  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  generally  level,   with  many  swamps  and  sandy, 

H.  railroad;  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Boston,  farther   back   with   two   great   sounds   near   the 

It  includes  the  villages  of  OMtown.  Adamsdale,  ocean,  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico;  the  Central 

Falls  Village,  and  Rob  in  son  vi  lie.     It  was  settled  ^^    hilly    regions ;    and    the    Western    which   is 

in  1637  and  incorporated  in  1887.    The  chief  m-  niountainoua.     The  coast  line  of  more  than  300 

dustries  of  the  town  are  connected  with  the  man-  ^ijej  rung  gj  fi^st  east  of  south,  thence  south- 

ufacturmg   and   sale  of   jewelry.     It   has   estab-  ^^t.     Along  the  whole  ocean  coast  stretches  a 

lishments  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  buttons,  ^^ain  of  narrow,  barren  sand  banks,  broken  oc- 

braid,  cotton  yarn,   rope,   silverware,  machinery  casionally  by  inlets  which  are  constantly  chang- 

and  supplies  for  the  jewelry  business.     Some  of  jng   occasionally  filling  up  entirely  ir  ••' 

the  prominent  buildings  are  the  G.  A,  R.  Me-  ^f  years  and  new  0        '    ' 

mortal  Hall,  the  Holmes  Memorial  building,  the  i)j^  Eastern  Divisiu.i  i>kh.,u=  i«.aiiu  ..u..i  .1™ 
hi^gh  school,  and  the  Richards  Memorial  Library.  ^^^^^  ^bout  ISO  miles.  The  dividing  line  be- 
The  government  is  administered  by  town  meet-  ^^^^  jt  ^nj  the  Central  Division  trends  south- 
ings. The  town  owns  and  operates  the  electric-  westwardly  and  was  once  the  shore  line  of  the 
light  plant  and  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  ^^^^  3,1  p^st  of  it  having  been  in  prehistoric 
6,727;  (1900)  7.253;  (igio)  9,562.  ages  the  bed  of  the  sea.  This  line  is  clearly 
Nortii  Bay,  Canada,  town  in  Nipissing  marked  by  the  faUs  of  the  rivers.  This  Eastern 
district,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario;  on  the  Division  contains  the  two  great  sounds  already 
north  shore  of  Lake  Nipissing,  and  on  the  Grand  named  into  which  the  Chowan,  the  Roanoke, 
Trunk  and  the  Canadian  P.  R.R.'s.  A  United  the  Tar,  the  Neuse,  and  other  rivers  pour  their 
States  consul  is  stationed  here.  It  is  a  favorite  waters.  Farther  south,  the  Cape  Fear  and  its 
resort  for  sportsmen  on  account  of  the  abundance  tributaries  empty  directly  into  the  Atlantic 
of  fish  and  small  game.  The  Central  Division,  beginning  at  an  elevation 
-,  ,,  —  ■  1  ,  .  r..  r.  ,  .  r  t  •  above  sea-level  of  about  200  feet,  extends  an 
North  Bermct,  ber  ik,  Scotland,  a  fashion-  1^,^  ^f  ^oo  miles  westwardly,  rising 
able  watering-place,  formerly  a  fishing  village  of  g^dually  to  an  average  elevation  of  I.^  feeT 
Haddingtonshire,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  ^j.  -^r/ gj  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridee  The 
of  Forth,  23  m.les  northeast  of  Edinburgh,  western  part  of  this  Central  region  is  railed  the 
Behind  it  rises  conical  North  Berwick  Law  (612  opjedniont  section  •  The  Western  Division 
feet)  Tantallon  Castle  three  miles  east  front-  ^^ntains  6floo  square  miles  and  has  an  average 
ing  the  Bass  Rock  is  a  magnificent  ruin,  finely  elevation  of  2,500  feet.  The  highest  peaks  east 
described  m  Scott  s  <Marm.on.>  Pop.  about  „(  ^1,^  Rocky  Mountains  are  to  be  found  here. 
3'°^-  The  highest  of  them.  Mount  Mitchell,  is  6,688 
North  Borneo.  See  Borneo.  f^t  There  are  no  less  than  24  peaks  which 
Nordi  Braban^  bra-bint'  or  bra'baat,  are  higher  than  Mount  Washington  in  New 
Netherlands,  a  frontier  province  bordering  on  Hampshire.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  are 
Belgium.  See  Bbabant;  NETHEBijkNDS.  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Great  Smoky  Range,  but 
North  Brad-dock.  Fa.,  borough  in  Alle-  **'V«  ^^^  ^^°-  ^^e  Black  Mountains  and  the 
gheny  County;  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  B^'sam  The  general  trend  is  from  northeast 
about  six  miles  east  of  Pittsburg  and  two  miles  '°  =«!'*'''*'<* V,  ,  ,  xt  _.u  ^  ■■ 
east  of  Homestead.  It  was  a  part  of  Braddock  Jf'i'iTJ.— The  rivers  of  North  Carolina  are 
until  189?.  It  has  extensive  steel  rail  interests,  numerous,  but  they  are  navigable  only  to  the 
but  a  portion  of  the  borough  is  a  residential  re-  ^"^'  *f  °^^  =''°"  ''"*  "}  '^e  ocean  m  t*e  eas., 
serve.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  burgess,  ^"'^t  '  ^T"*^  ""^'  °u  ""'  ^'^  ""■"  **"' 
who  holds  office  three  years,  and  a  council.  Pop.  y^'^\  scarcely  more  than  400  miles  is  na%- 
/  ,„,„»  ,,  o,,  igable)  indicates  a  vast  water  power  which 
i.  Z^  c  ^  ■..  marks  out  the  future  of  this  State  as  one  of  the 
North  Cape.  See  Cape  North.  greatest  manufacturing  States  in  the  Union.  In- 
Nortii  CaFolina,  k5r-6-li'na,  one  of  the  deed  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  there  is  another 
original  13  colonies,  midway  between  Maine  which  equals  it  in  water  power.  At  the  "nar- 
and  Florida ;  hounded  by  Virginia  on  the  rows  of  the  Yadkin*  the  river  has  a  fall  of  50 
north,  by  Tennessee  on  the  west,  by  South  Caro-  feet  in  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
Una  and  Georgia  on  the  south  and  southwest  Sounds  and  Lakes. —  Besides  the  two  great 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east.  It  ex-  sounds,  Albemarle  and  Pamlico,  there  are 
tends  from  iat  35°  51]^'  to  36°  33'  N.,  and  Ion.  smaller  ones,  Currituck,  Croatan,  Roanoke,  Cote 
75°  a/  to  84°  20^i'  W.  from  Greenwich,  taking  and  Bogue.  There  are  many  lakes,  the  largest 
the  greatest  width  each  way.  Tennessee  origi-  being  Alligator,  Phelps,  Mattamuskeet,  Pui^o 
nally  was  part  of  North  Carolina,  but  in  1790  and  Waccamaw.  The  largest  (Mattamuskeet) 
was  ceded  by  it  to  the  United   States.  has    an   area    of    too    square   miles,    and    Lake 

.,4 rua.— North  Carolina  ranks  the  19th  State  Phelps  is  about  half  as  large. 
in  size  in  the  Union,  and  is  the  largest  on  the  Capes   and   Bays. —  From   the   shore   line  jut 

Atlantic    coast    save    Georgia   and    Rorida.      It  out  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout,  between 

contains  52,286  square  miles   (including  the  area  which  is  Raleigh  Bay.    Lower  is  Cape  Fear,  be- 

3,620  square  miles  of  its  sounds  and  rivers)  and  tween  which  and  Cape  Lookout  lies  Onslow  Bay. 

is  slightly  lai^er  than  England.     Its  surface  is  South  of  Cape   Fear  is  Long  Bay.     TTie  ocean 

very  nearly  a  one  thousandth  part  of  the  land  front  of  North  Carolina  is  considered  the  most 

area  of  the  globe.    Its  greatest  length  from  east  dangerous  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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Ishauts.—  'RiOaaoke  Igland  between  Albemarle  eight  Tarieties  of  pine,  the  seven  varieties  of 

anil  Pamlico  sounds  is  the  largest  in  the  State  magnolia,  the  five  varieties  of  maple,  and  both 

and  has  an  area  of  about  25  square  miles.    This  varieties  of  walnut  are  found  in  North  Caro- 

island  was  the  scene  of  the  first  English  settle-  lina,  while  it  produces  19  out  of  the  20  varieties 

ment  on  this  continent,  in  July  1585.    Here  also  of  oak,  four  out  of  the  five  varieties  of  spruce, 

was  bom  the  first  child  of  the  English  race  on  three  each  out  of  the  five  varieties  of  elm  and 

this    continent,    Virginia    Dare,    18   Aug.    1587,  birch  respectively  and  six  of  the  eight  varieties 

This  colony  made   under  the  auspices  of  Sir  of  hickory.     Immense  quantities  of  turpentine, 

Walter  Raleigh  (in  whose  honor  the  capital  of  rosin,  tar  and  pitch  arc  also  produced  from  the 

the  State  is  named)  was  soon  abandoned.  Cedar  vast  tracts  of  pine  forests. 

Island  is  nearly  as  large.     Smith's  Island  at  the  Fauna.— Gen,  red  and  gray  foxes,  raccoons, 

mouth  of  the   Cape  Fear  has  nearly   15  sqture  squirrels,   opossums   and   rabbits   are   numerous, 

miles.  while  wolves,  bear,  wildcats,  beavers  and  others 

CHmale  and  Rainfall. —  The   mean    tempera-  are  still  to  be   found.     Swan,  geese,  brant  and 

ture  is   59  degrees   or  about   the   average  tern-  wild  duck  swarm  in  the  sounds,  bays,  and  rivers 

perature    of    the    Northern    hemisphere.      The  of  the  east  in  the  cold  months,  while  in  all  parts 

State  is  on  the  same  isothermal  line  as  middle  of  the   State  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  doves   and 

California,  southern  France  and  northern  Italy,  wild  pigeons,  iarks,  and  many  other  birds   are 

The  rainfall   is  60  inches   for   the   eastern   belt,  numerous.    The  attraction  to  sportsmen  has  been 

45  inches  for  the  central  and  58  inches  for  the  so    great    that    a   close    season    for    game    has 

western.  been  enacted  by  the  legislature,  and  recently  an 

Geology. — The  Eastern  Division  is  covered  Audubon  Society  has  been  authorized  by  the 
with  a  stratum  50  to  300  feet  thick  of  Tertiary  legislature  for  the  protection  of  birds, 
sands  and  clays.  It  shows  numerous  mar!  de-  Fisheries. —  More  tiian  Ta,ooo  men  are  em- 
posits  and  phosphate  beds.  Through  the  Cen-  ployed  in  the  fisheries  on  the  sounds  and  at  the 
tral  part  of  the  State  is  a.  three  foot  seam  of  mouths  of  the  rivers.  More  than  $1,500,000 
triassic,  not  carboniferous,  coal  which  is  esti-  capital  is  invested.  The  shad  and  herring  fish- 
mated  to  cover  70  square  miles.  The  Western  eries  are  especially  valuable.  Many  of  the  seines 
part  of  the  State  shows  aioic  formations  only.  are   from   a  mile  to   three   miles   long  and   are 

Soil. —  The  soil  of  the  eastern  division  is  operated  by  steam  power.  There  are  26  coun- 
generally  sandy.  Along  the  rivers  are  extensive  ties  interested  in  this  industry,  the  principal 
bottom  lands  of  clayey  loam,  which  are  very  ones  being  Currituck,  Pasquotank,  Chowan, 
fertile,  while  the  swamp  lands  have  a  deep,  Bertie,  Beaufort  Dare,  Pamlico,  Craven,  Car- 
peaty  black  soil,  and  when  drained  are  exceed-  teret,  Onslow,  New  Hanover  and  Brunswick, 
ingly  fertile.  In  the  central  and  western  divi-  Herring  are  mostly  cured  in  salt  and  shipped  in 
sions  the  soil  is  clay,  and  gravelly  or  sandy  barrels,  but  the  shad,  striped  bass,  chub,  perch, 
loam.  and  other  fish  are  shipped  on  ice,  the  large  fish- 

Agrieullural  Products. —  North  Carolina  is  eries  having  each  its  own  ice  factory.  The  State 
the  only  State  that  fills  every  blank  in  the  Cen-  in  1876  oi^anized  its  fish  commission,  estab- 
sus  of  farm  products,  yielding  all  the  crops  lishing  fish  hatcheries  which  largely  increased 
grown  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  sec-  the  catch  of  fish.  Of  recent  years  the  United 
tions  of  the  Union.  Its  greatest  crops,  however.  States  government  has  taken  over  this  work  and 
are  com,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Cotton  is  grown  has  a  shad  and  herring  hatchery  at  Edenton  and 
in  the  Eastern  Division  and  in  the  southern  a  similar  establishment  for  rock  bass  and  sal- 
half  of  the  CentPal  Division.  The  yield  in  igi2  mon  at  Weldon,  at  the  falls  of  Roanoke  River. 
was  1,106,00a  bales,  ei^ht  times  the  quantity  pro-  The  young  fish  thus  hatched  are  set  free  in  all 
duced  by  this  State  m  1861,  being  the  iarp;est  the  principal  rivers  and  waters  of  the  State  and 
percentage  of  increase  shown  by  any  State  since  in  other  States,  some  being  shipped  even  to  the 
the  Civil  War,  save  Texas.  In  tobacco  produc-  rivers  of  the  Pacific  coast  The  oyster  and  shell 
lion  North  Carolina  is  second  only  to  Kentucky  fish  industry  in  the  eastern  waters  are  also  of 
and  the  area  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Nine  great  value.  The  State  has  an  Oyster  and  Shell- 
tenths  of  the  tobacco  known  in  the  markets  of  fish  Commission  which  owns  a  steamboat  and 
the  world  as  'Virginia  Brights"  is  grown  in  has  many  agents  to  encourage  and  protect  this 
North  Carolina.  Corn  is  grown  in  every  county,  industry.  The  oysters  ari^  of  fine  quality,  those 
Rice  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  East-  of  New  River  being  especially  prized.  Diamond- 
em  Division  and  in  the  prodnction  of  sweet  back  terrapins  and  turtles  are  found  all  along 
potatoes  the  State  stands  first  In  the  last  few  the  coast  and  are  shipped  north  and  inland,  as 
years  there  has  sprung  up  a  great  trucking  in-  are  also  large  quantities  of  clams, 
dustry,  which  extends  from  Currituck  to  Bruns-  Navigation. —  Vessels  drawing  24  feet  can 
wick.  Grape  culture  has  largely  increased  of  ascend  the  Cape  Fear  River  30  miles  to  Wilming- 
late  /ears  and  no  small  quantity  of  wine  is  pro-  ton,  while  the  river  is  navigable  120  miles  fur- 
duced  and  shipped,  ther  to  Fayetteville,  to  which  point  the  Federal 

Timber, —  The  extent  and  value  of  the  for-  government  contemplates  deepening  the  channel 

esta  are  especially  noteworthy  ranging  from  the  to  8  feet.     Th  Roanoke  is  navigable   130  miles 

p^metto,  magnolia  and  live  oak  around  Wil-  to  Weldon,  the  Tar  and  the  Neuse  about  100 

mington  to  the  fir,  hemlock  and  white  pine  in  miles  each  and  the  Chowan  for  75  miles.    Two 

the  mountains  of  the  west.    The  vast  quantities  canals    connect    the    Albemarle    and     Pamlico 

of  pine  and  c]^ress,  and  of  hardwoods  specially  Sounds  with  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Congress  has 

oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut  and  gum  have  not  only  before  it  a  bill  to  establish  an  inland  water-way 

attracted    saw    mills    but    have    created    large  along  the  whole  front  of  the  State  by  deepen- 

fumiture  factories  at  High  Point  and  at  other  ing  the  sounds  which  lie  behind  the  sand  banks 

places.     Of  the  various  species  of  trees  found  which  fringe  the  seaboard, 
in  the  State!  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  all  the         Manufactures. —  The    water    power    of    the 
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State  owing  to  the  great  non-navigable  length  of  Alpine  and  Connelly  Springs  to  Qurk^  the 
its  rivers  and  streams  is  very  great,  in  fact  Vade  Mecum  Springs  in  Surry,  the  Lilhia 
more  than  twice  enough  to  manufacture  the  en-  Springs  in  Lincoln,  Cleveland  Springs  in  tlw 
tire  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  Already  the  State  county  of  that  name,  Jackaon  Springs  in  Moore, 
has  more  cotton  factories  than  any  other  in  the  and  there  are  many  others.  Among  natural  ob- 
Souih  and  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  tobacco,  jects  of  interest  are  Mount  Mitchell,  the  high- 
Other  factories  of  ali  kinds  have  greatly  in-  est  peak  on  this  continent  east  of  the  Rocky 
creased  in  number.  There  are  over  50,000  per-  Mo-jntains;  Linnviile  and  CuDasaja  Falls; 
sons  employed  in  tobacco  manufacturing  and  Hickory  Nut  Gap  and  the  adjacent  Chimney 
over  40,000  in  the  cotton  faclories.  Child  labor  Rock;  Table  Rock  and  Paint  Rock, 
under  12  years  of  age  is  forbidden  by  law  in  Railroads  —  Therw  are  now  about  4,500  miles 
factories  of  all  kinds.  The  chief  manufactories  of  railroad  in  operation  and  several  hundred 
of  tobacco  are  to  be  found  at  Durham,  Winston,  miles  more  under  contract  or  in  contemplation. 
Reidsville,  and  Henderson.  There  are  also  cot^  There  are  street  railways  io  all  Che  larger  towns 
ton  factories  at  those  points  and  at  Charlotte,  and  a  few  miles  of  rural  trolley  lines  with  many 
Raleigh,  Concord,  Salisbury,  Fayelteville  and  more  proposed.  The  four  principal  railway  sys- 
at  other  towns  as  well  as  at  many  points  on  the  terns  are  the  "Southern"  the  "Seaboard  Air 
streams  remote  from  towns,  especially  in  Ala-  Line",  "Norfolk  Southern"  and  the  "Atlantic 
mance  and  Gaston  counties,  which  counties  have  Coast  Line."  The  railroads  are  valued  for 
tiie  largest  number  of  cotton  factories  of  any  in  taxation  at  $70,000,000,  but  this  is  much  less  than 
the  State.  half  their  true  value,  as  ihey  were  returned  in 

MineraU.—  Jhe  State  has  areas  of  coal,  coik-  ^^  «nsus  of  1890  as  then  worth  $151,000,000. 
per,    gold,   mica,    iron,   corundum,    kaolin    and         Govemmfnt.—  lbi       present       constitution, 

marl.    The  last  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  east-  adopted  in  1868,  amended  by  a  convention  in 

ern  part  of  the  State,  the  others  in  the  centre  1875   and  by  several   amendments   submtlled  by 

and  west.     Silver,  lead,  zinc,  zirx::on,  graphite  legislatures    since   and   ratified    by   the  ■  people, 

and   manganese  are  also   found.     The   deposits  provides    for   an  executive   department   consist- 

of  iron  are  widely  distributed  over  the  Sute,  ing  of  a  governor  (not  re-eligible),  a  lieuteiiant- 

the  most  abundant  kind  being  the  magnetic    The  governor,    secretary    of    state,    treasurer,    audi- 

Cranberry  iron  mine  in  Mitchell  Connty  yields  tor,   superintendent  of  public   instruction,   com- 

an   ore   unsurpassed   in    the   world     There   are  missioner   of   agriculture   and   commissioner   of 

two   bituminous   coal    fields —  one    io    Chatham  labor,  all   elected  by  the  people  for   four  years, 

and   Moore   counties  and  the  other  in  Stokes  There    is    also    a    commissioner    of    insurance 

and  Rockingham.     Both  are  in  close  proximity  elected    by    the    legislature,    and    a    corporation 

to  extensive  deposits  of  iron.    Gold  is  found  in  commission   of   three    members    elected    by   the 

29  counties,  mostly  in  the  centre  and  west  of  people  for  a  term  of  six  years.     The  legislative 

the   State,  and  more   than  40  mines   are   being  department    consists    of    50    senators    and    120 

worked.     Up  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali-  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  elected 

fomia.  North  Carolina  was  the  largest  gold  pro-  by  the  people  every  two  years.    The  judicial 

ducing  State  in  the  Union;  the  total  yield  tip  department  consists  of  a  supreme  court  com- 

to  date  has  been  about  $30/00,000.    Tin  has  been  posed  of  a  chief   justice  and    four   associates 

found  in  Cleveland  County.     At  one  time  three  chosen  by  the  people  for  eight  years  and  16  su- 

fourths  of  all  the  mica  in  the  world  was  mined  perior   court   judges,   who   are   chosen    for   the 

in  this  State  and  largely  in  Mitdieli  County.    It  like  period  by  the  people  and  who  ride  in  roia- 

is  of   a   superior   quality   and   plates   three   and  tion  each  of  the  16  superior  cdbrt  districts  into 

four    feet    across    are    not    unusual.      Beautiful  which  the  State  is  divided. 

marble  underlies  large  sections  of  Cherokee  and  Education. — North  Carolina  was  the  second 
Clay  counties  in  ihe  extreme  west.  Granite  State  to  establish  a  State  University,  which  it 
sandstone,  and  porphyry  are  to  be  met  with  in  did  in  1769  at  Chapel  Hill,  It  has  now  also  the 
large  quantities,  and  superior  stone  for  grist  Stale  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
mills  is  quarried  in  Moore  County.  Near  Wil-  Raleigh  and  a  State  College  for  Women  at 
mington  are  valuable  phosphate  beds.  The  Greensboro.  These  three  constitute  a  complete 
State  produces  more  corundum  than  any  other  system  of  higher  education  by  the  State.  There 
locality  in  the  world  and  of  the  best  quality,  is  also  a  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
TTie  valuable  gems,  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  lege  for  the  colored  at  Greensboro.  There  are 
garnets,  amethysts,  opals,  agates  and  hiddenites  also  many  sectarian  colleges,  of  which  the  Bap- 
are  found.  A  fine  exhibition  of  minerals,  gems,  tists  have  one  at  Wake  Forest,  the  Fresbyte- 
marbles  and  stones  of  all  kinds  is  10  be  seen  rians  at  Davidson,  the  Methodists  at  Durham, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  State  Agricultural  De-  and  there  are  others.  There  are  also  several 
partment  at  Raleigh.  At  Dunn's  Mountain  near  colleges  for  women,  and  three  colleges  for  the 
Salisbury  is  an  exhaustless  supply  of  granite  colored  people.  As  early  as  1825,  the  State  pro- 
almost  as  white  as  marble,  and  at  Mount  Airy  is  vided  a  public  school  fund  and  in  1840  estab- 
an  equally  large  quarry  of  light  gray  granite,  lished  a  public  school  system.  This  now  pro- 
Near  Raleigh  is  the  granite  quarry  from  which  vides  instruction  in  primary  and  intermediate 
the  material  for  the  State  Capitol  was  taken.  In-  grades,  free  of  charge,  to  all  children  between 
deed  granite  quarries  of  good  quality  are  to  be  the  a|^  of  6  and  20.  There  is  an  annual  ap< 
found  in  most  of  the  counties  and  sandstone  propnation  for  normal  institutes  for  the  in- 
quarries  are  numerous.  Mineral  springs  are  struction  of  both  white  and  colored  teachers. 
numerous,  the  most  noted  being  the  Panacea  The  public  school  sjrstem  supported  by  State 
Springs  in  Halifax  County  and  the  Seven  appropriations  is  supplemented  by  graded 
Springs  in  Wayne  in  the  east,  while  in  the  schools  for  free  education  maintained  in  all  the 
centre  and  west  are  the  Hot  Springs  in  Madi-  larger  towns  by  local  appropriations.  The  pub- 
son,  the  Sulphur  Springs  in  Jackson,  the  Glen  lie  funds  for  education  ate  divided  between  tb* 
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whites  and  blacks  per  capita.    Besides  the  State  came  out  under  Gov.  John  White.    His  daiigh- 
Library   of  6o,ooo   volumes,   and   the   Law   Li-  ter,  the  wife  ol  Ananias  Dare,  on  i8  Aug.  1587 
brary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  30,000  volumes,  gave  birth  at   Roanoke   Island  to   Virginia,   the 
both    at     Raleign,    several    towns    have    public  first   child   of    English   parentage   bom   on   this 
libraries  and  the  University  and  all  the  colleges  continent     Gov.   White  soon   returned   to   Eng- 
maintain   Jibraries.     The    State   has   also   estab-  land,  but  the  Spanish  Armada  of  1588  prevented 
lishcd   libraries    for   the   public   schools    in   the  aid  being  sent  to  the  colony  till  iggo,  at  which 
rural  districts.  time  the  colony  had  disappeared  and  the  fate  of 
Penal  and  Charitable  IntUiutions.—'Yhc  State  the  "Lost  colony  of   Roanoke*  is  one  of  the 
has  established  a  penitentiary  at  Raleigh,  three  unsolved  prc^lems  of  history.    The  next  settle- 
insane  asylums  —  one  at  Goldsboro  for  the  col-  ment  by  the   English  was  made  at  Jamestown, 
ored   people,   the   other   two   for   the   whites  at  Va.,  in  1607,     In  1629  a  grant  of  Carolina  wa» 
Raleigh  and   Morganton.     There  is  an  Institute  made  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  and  an  abortive  at- 
for  Deaf   Mutes   for   the   whites   at   Morganton  tempt   at   settlement  was  made  in   i63g.     Grad- 
'     and  one  for  the  colored  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  ually    scattering    settlers    came    into    the    AJbe- 
Raleigh  and  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  tnarle  and  Pamlico  region  from  Virginia,  and  in 
whites  also  at  Raleigh.  1660  a  New  England  colony  bought  land  from 
CoKBfiM.— There  are  100  counties,  of  which  the  Indians  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Robeson  is  the  largest  and  New  Hanover  the  Cape  Fear,    They  soon  left,  but  were  succeeded 
imallest.     Wake  has  the  largest  population  and  in   1663  by  a  colony  from  Barbados   under  Sir 
Graham    the   smallest.     There   are   railroads    in  John  Yeamans,  who  repurchased  the  land  from 
aU  the  counties  except  seven.  the  Indians.     This  settlement  was  abandoned  in 
Cilii's.— The  principal  towns  are  Wilmington,  169a    On  24  March  1663  Charles  II.  granted 
the  chief  seaport,  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (the  restorer  of  the 
the  Cape   Fear,   up  to  which  vessels  can  come  monarchy)   and  seven  others,  as  Lord  Proprie- 
drawing    24    feet ;    Raleigh,    the    State    capital,  tors^  all  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  and 
named  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;   Char-  Pacific   Oceans   and   between   latitudes   36°   and 
lotte,    Greensboro,     Salisbury,     Statesville,     and  31°,    and    William    Drummond    was    appointed 
Winston  in  the  central  part  of  the  State;  Ashe-  Governor.    In    1665,    a    second   charter   to   the 
ville,  Waynesville  and  Morganton  in  the  west,  same  Lord  Proprietors  was  granted,  extending 
and  Fayetieville,  Goldsboro,  Washington    EHm-  the  limits  to  laL  36°   30'  on  the  north.    The 
beth  Gty,  New  Bern  and  Beaufort  in  the  east,  first  legislature  was  held  in  1665.    In  1669  the 
the  last  four  being   like   Wilmington,   seaport  "Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Qirolina"  drawn 
towns.  up  by  the  famous  John  Locke  were  adopted  by 
_  Colonin. — There  is  a  growing  stream  of  im-  the  Lords  Proprietors  and  were  sent  out  to  the 
migration  from   the   North,  which   in   some  in-  colony.     They   proved  too   elaborate   and   cum- 
stances  has  taken  the  form  of  colonies,  the  most  bersome  for  the  handful  of  pioneers,  residing 
successful  and  prosperous  of  which  is  at  South-  mostly  in  the  northeast  of  the  province,  on  Albe- 
cm  Pines  in  Moore  County.     Thb  State  has  the  marie  Sound,  and  after  a  nominal  existence  they 
amallcst  per  cent  of  foreign   population  in   the  were  repealed  in  1693.     Twenty  proprietary  gov- 
Union,    and    indeed    irrespective    of    percentage  emors    followed    in   rapid    succession.     For   the 
the  smallest  foreign  population  of  any  State.  most  part,  save  Drummond  and  Archdale,  they 
Popxlation. —  By   the   census   of   1910   North  were  very  unfit,  and  often  unworthy  men.     The 
Carolina  had  a  population  of  2,206,287 ;  of  which  sturdy   colony    deposed    six   of   them    and    sent 
•.500,513  were  whites;  697,843  were  negroes  and  them  back.     One   (Sothel)  they  put  into  prison 
2.015   Indians.     There  were   1,098,471   males  and  ""''  forced  him  to   take  an  oath  of  abdication. 
J.ipr3i6  females.     There  were  something  more  I"   '^   ""^^   Gov.    Culpeper   there   was   open 
than   two  whites  to  every  negro.      The  bulk  of  rebellion  on  account  of  undue  taxation  on  to- 
the  negro  population  is  in  the  eastern  division  ^««.°   ?"<!   interference   with    trade   regulations. 
5,nd   the  southern   half  of   the   central   division,  r^i",/"   '^'^  under  Thomas  Carey  there  was 
There    are   verv   few   narraei   in   the   mm.niain  *  "hellion  on  account  of  the  Uxation  of  Quak- 
country                            negroes   in   the   mountain  g„  ^„j  Dissenters  for  the  support  of  the  Estab- 
,,.  lished  Church.     For  more  than  two  years  there 
c    f'»*'£>ry.— The  coast  of  North  America  was  -was  no  government  of  any  kind  in  force,  the 
lat      **™  '*''  J"*""  Cabot  in  1497,  and  87  years  farmers  attending  to  their  crops  and  "doing  and 
1:  L*"   'he  first  attempt  by  the  English  to  estab-  saying  what  they  list.»     In  1691  was  adopted  a 
\yf     *  colony  on  this  continent  was  made  by  Sir  system  of  having  one  governor  for  Carolina  with 
tw*    i.""   ^'«*g''»   wliose  exploring  expedition  of  a   lieutenant-governor  each    for   Albemarle   and 
r,[X,^hips  arrived  at  Wokoken  Inlet  on  the  coast  Charleston,    the    two    principal    settlements.     Jn 
lan^j"''  Carolina  4  July  1584.     This  expedition  1708,  Bath   was   incorporated  as  the  first   town, 
MV3^      at  Roanoke  Island  and  carried  back  two  In   1710,   Gov.  Hyde,  a   cousin  of  Queen  Anne, 
p'jagea,  Wanchese  and  Manteo.     The  next  year  came  out  as  the  first  governor  of  North   Caro- 
Jjaleicrii .  _...  _  a l  _/ u: .._j-„  p;_  •-  ^  -      .     ':.,-.  .      r     .• 


'^'8h  sent  out  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  under  Sir    lina.     On  20  Sept.   1711  the  Tuscarora  Indiai 
""d  Grenville  which  settled  108  colonists  on    by  pr^oncert,  fell  upon  and  massacred  the  set- 
and  under  Gov.  Ralph  Lane.     Falling  into    tiers  on  the  Roanoke,  Neuse  and  Pamlico.     The 


j|-^. — •»""  uimti   uui.  luipii  i-iiiic.     idiiiinj  iiiiu  iiera  on  ine  KoanoKe,  neuse  ann  ramiico.      1  ne 

laU         '"'■  *^"'  °f   ^°°^'   ^^^^^  colonists   were  war  lasted  two  years,  but  with  the  aid  of  troops 

who"      """^  '"  ■'""^  ^^86  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  from  South  Carolina  the  power  of  the  Indians 

J^  Was   returning   with   his   fleet   from  a   raid  was   broken   with   the   capture   of  their   fort  at 

after    **"  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.    Soon  Nahucke  in  the  spring  of  1713.    In  1718,  "' 


,"='.    but  not  finding  the  colony,  left  15  men    the  leader  of  the  pirates  who  had  troubled  the 

Wtin'^"""^''  ^°"^^-     '"  '587-  a  new  colony  con-    colony,' was  killed  in  a  sea  fight  off  Balh,  which 

""R   of  89  men.   17  women  and  2  children    put  an  end  to  piratical  depredations.    In  I?a8 
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the  long  boundary  dispute  with  Virginia  was  by  special  mesenger  sent  a  copy  of  llieir  pro- 
settled,  the  line  being  surveyed  to  tbe  foot  of  ceedings  to  the  Continental  Congress.  This 
the  mountains.  In  the  same  year  seven  of  the  was  tlie  first  declaration  of  the  kind  in  Amer- 
lord  proprietors  sold  out  their  interest  to  the  ica.  In  honor  of  this  event,  "20  May  1775"  is 
crown  for  $87,500,  Eari  Granville  retained  his  borne  on  the  State  seal.  Gov.  Martin  Bed  from 
one  eighth  which  was  set  off  to  him  as  a  strip  New  Bern  14  June  1?7S  and  took  refuge  on  a 
of  land,  70  miles  wide,  next  to  the  Virginia  British  man  of  war.  On  12  April  1776  the  new 
boundary,  though  he  surrendered  all  right  to  State  instructed  its  representatives  in  the  Con- 
share  in  the  government.  At  this  time  there  tinental  Congress  to  vote  for  independence, 
were  three  counties,  Albemarle,  Bath  and  Clar-  being  the  first  State  to  do  this.  A  free  Consti- 
endon,  divided  into  eight  precincts.  In  1729  the  tution  was  adopted  in  that  year.  The  first  vie- 
above  counties  were  abolished,  the  precincts  be-  tory  for  the  patriot  cause  was  that  gained  by 
coming  counties,  and  the  colony  being  definitively  the  North  Carolina  militia  at  Moore's  Creek  27 
divided  into  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro-  Feb,  1776.  The  State  furnished  ten  regiments 
lina.  The  population  of  North  Carolina  was  of  "Continental"  Regulars  and  many  thousands  • 
then  about  40,000.  The  Royal  government  thus  of  militia  for  shorter  *tours  of  duty,"  In 
established  continued  until  the  Revolution.  1780-1  the  State  was  invaded  by  Cornwallis. 
There  were  five  Royal  governors,  George  Bur-  On  7  Oct.  1780  a  most  damaging  blow  was  in- 
rington  1729-34;  Gabriel  Johnston  1734-1752;  flirted  on  him  by  the  destruction  of  Ferguson 
Arthur  Dobhs  1754-I?65;  William  Tryon  and  his  detachment  at  King's  Mountain^  the 
1765-71;  Josiah  Martin  1771-75.  During  this  bulk  of  his  assailants  being  from  North  Caro- 
period  immigration  came  in  rapidly,  mostly  from  lina  and  Tennessee  (then  a  part  of  North  Caro- 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  so  that  at  the  out-  lina).  On  15  March  1781  was  fought  the  bat- 
break  of  the  Revolution  the  population  had  tie  of  Guilford  Court  House.  The  Americans 
risen  to  300,txx)  and  there  were  settlements  to  under  Greene  retired,  but  the  result  was  a  prac- 
the  mountains  and  beyond.  There  were  Scotch  tical  defeat  for  Cornwallis,  who  fell  back  to 
settlements  made  after  Culloden  on  the  Cape  Wilmington,  whence  he  marched  to  liis  fate  at 
Fear.  Germans  and  Moravians  came  in  by  way  Yorktown.  North  Carolina  was  represented  in 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  also  and  from  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  at  Fhiia- 
CharLeston  came  many  Scotch-Irish.  In  1740  delphia  in  1787,  but  it  was  the  last  State  but  one 
the  Province  sent  a  iMittalion  to  join  the  Eng-  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  which  it  did  not  do 
lish  expedition  against  Carthagena  in  South  till  assured  for  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten 
America,  In  1749  the  first  printing-press  was  amendments  to  that  instrument  It  rejected  the 
set  up.  The  first  book  was  printed  in  1752  United  Constitution  in  1788,  but  ratified  it  in 
and  a  crude  postal  service  was  established  November  1789,  Thus  it  did  not  participate  in 
in  1755.  In  1758  the  colony  set  a  regi-  tlie  first  election  for  President  At  the  first  cen- 
ment  under  Col,  James  Innes  to  Win-  sus,  1790,  it  was  the  third  State  in  point  of  popu- 
chester,  Va.,  to  take  pari  in  the  war  against  the  lation  (391,000),  coming  after  Virginia  and 
French  and  Indians,  and  soon  after  sent  other  Pennsylvania  only,  and  ahead  of  New  York  and 
troops  under  Hugh  Waddell  against  the  Chero-  Massachusetts. 

kees  in  the  west  of  the  province.  Tbe  colony  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  State  as  a  mem- 
openly  resisted  the  Stamp  Act  and  on  16  Nov.  her  of  the  Union  was  the  cession  of  Tennessee, 
1765  forced  the  stamp  master,  William  Hous-  which  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  a  April 
ton,  to  resign  his  office  and  to  swear  not  to  re-  i7go.  The  permanent  capital  was  located  at 
ceive  the  stamps.  In  February  1766  under  the  Raleigh  by  statute  in  1701,  There  soon  set  in 
leadership  of  Hugli  Waddell  and  John  Ashe  the  a  tide  of  emigration  to  Tennessee,  then  to  other 
inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  without  using  any  Southern  and  Western  States,  so  that  North 
disguise,  boarded  the  Viper,  sloop  of  war,  and  de-  Carolina  which  in  1790  ranked  third  in  popula- 
manded  and  obtained  the  release  of  certain  mer-  tion  was  only  eleventh  in  1840,  This  tide 
chai:t  vessels  which  had  been  seized  on  account  showed  no  slackening  until  after  1850.  In  the 
of  failure  to  observe  the  Stamp  Act  A  few  War  of  1812  the  State  furnished  nine  regiments, 
days  later  700  armed  militia  surrounded  the  two  of  which  went  to  Norfolk,  and  one  to  Jack- 
house  of  Gov.  Tryon  and  took  therefrom  in  his  son's  aid  in  the  Creek  war.  Capt.  Johnson 
presence  the  comptroller  of  the  province  and  Blakely  of  Wilmington  commanded  the  United 
forced  him  to  do  what  Houston  had  done.  In  States  sloop  Wasp  and  destroyed  many  English 
1765  an  agitation  began  against  tbe  exaction  of  ships.  Among  its  many  privateersmen  who 
exorbitant  official  fees,  and  poll-tax,  which  cul-  preyed  on  the  enemy's  commerce  Capt  Otwa; 
minated  in  open  war,  known  as  the  Regulators  Burns  was  the  most  famous.  In  the  Mexican 
\Var,  ill  which  the  insurgents  were  crushed  by  War  the  State  sent  a  regiment  and  two  com- 
Gov.  Tryon  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamance  16  panics. 

May  1771,    This  was  really  the  first  bloodshed         North  Carolina  was  the  next  to  the  last  State 

in  the  Revolution,     In  August  1774  a  Provincial  to  enter  the  Federal  Union  in  J789  and  she  was 

Congress  was  held  in  New  Bern  in  defiance  of  the  next   to   the   last   to  leave   it   in   1861.     The 

Gov.  Martin's  prohibition,  which  elected  delegates  State   voted   against    Secession   in    February   of 

to   the    Continental    Congress.     In    Edenton    51  that   year,    but   when    President   Lincoln   called 

women  held  the  famous  "Tea  Party,"  subscribing  for  troops  to  coerce  the  seceding   States  and 

to  a  paper  to  boycott  the  use  of  East  India  tea  Virginia  had  seceded.  North  Carolina  on  30  May 

and   to  abide   by   the   action   of   the   Provincial  1861   followed  her  example.     The  die  was  cast. 

Congress.     Patriotic     meetings     were     held     in  she    did    her    full    duty   to    the    cause    she    had 

many   counties.     Soon   after   the   receipt   of  the  espoused.     With  a  voting  ]>opulation   (white)  of 

news  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  people  of  112,000  in  1861  she  sent  over  127,000  men  to  the 

Charlotte  assembled,  20  May  1775,  and  declared  Confederate     armies.    Some     5,000     or     tnofe 

the  country  independent  of  Great  Britain  and  (whites  and  blacks)   joined  the  Union  foroes. 
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Tbe  first  man  killed  on  tlie  Southern  side  in  agriculture  and  bachelor  of  enKineeiing;  there 

battle  was  a  soldier  from  tliis  State,  and  bis-  are  also  graduate  courses,  two  years'  courses  in 

torians  claim  that  the  dead  left  nearest  the  ene-  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  cotton   manu- 

mies'  lines  at  the  pivotal  battles  of  Gettysburg  facturing,  and  twelve  weeks'  courses  in  agricul- 

»nd  Chickamauga  were  North  Carolina's  sons,  ture,  carpentry,  machine  shop  work,  engine  and 

liid  they  fired  the  last  volley  at  Appomattox,  boiler  tending,  and  machine  drawiiw  and  design- 

Thc  captures  of  Fort  Hatteras,  Fort  Fisher,  of  ing.     The  experiment  station  is  ajso  connected 

Plymouth,  the  battle  o£  Bentonville  19-30  March  with  the  college,  and  receives  an  annual  Federal 

i86s,  and  the  surrender  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston  appropriation.    The  college  controls  the  national 

z6  April  1865  were  the  most  notable  events  of  land  grant  of  1863,  and  also  receives  State  and 

the  war  which  took  pkwe  on  her  soil.    Wilming-  Federal    appropriations  -,     in     i9[o    the    income 

ton  was  famous  as  a  port  ior  blockade  running  amounted    to    $qs,ooo.      The    library    contained 

and  was  the  last  to  be  closed.     Her  war  gov-  7.500  volumes ;   the  students  numbered  570.  and 

eraor  was  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  afterward  for  many  the  faculty  48. 

tfrms  United  States  Senator  The  State  lost  jj^,^  Carolina,  UniveTBity  of.  The  Uni- 
^.000  kdled  and  wounded,  or  about  one  third  of  ^^^^-  ^j  jj^^^j,  Carolina  is  situated  among  the 
'^'troops  she  furnished  to  the  Confederacy.  In  ^^.^^^^  ^j  q^  bounty  in  the  town  of  Chapel 
1.868  began  the  era  of  Reconstruction  when  the  yj,j  ^^^^  »^^^  ^^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^j,, 
blacks  were  first  allowed  to  vote  and  the  "carpet  ^„i^^%n  ^.^^  g^med  in  1789.  The  corner- 
bag"  rule.bepn.  The  Kti-klux  Klan  (q^)  stone  o£  its  first  building,  the  Old  East,  was  laid 
was  organized  as  a_  protest  against  this  in  I»>9,  ^^  ,3  Qct,  1793,  now  known  as  University 
and  the  State  was  in  a  turmoil  until  the  whites  jj  ■^^^  endowment  by  the  State  was  in  the 
regained  full  control  of  the  government.  In  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^jj^j^jj^  ^  sheriffs  and  other  public 
1870  Gov.  Holden  was  impeached  and  removed  officers  and  escheats,  including  unclaimed  land 
from  office.  The  State  has  grown  rapidly  in  warrants,  to  be  located  in  West  Tennessee. 
population  and  development  since  the  war  in  gjanted  to  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Line. 
i8w  and  1896  the  Populist  and  Repubhcan  g^iy  ^  j^^n  ^^^  ^^a  realized  from  these 
parties  combined  and  carried  the  State.  In  i«98  sources  for  many  years.  The  money  which  en- 
the  State  again  become,  Democratic  and_  the  abj^j  the  doors  to  be  opened  in  January  1795, 
General  Assembly  submitted  a  Constitutional  ^^^  realized  from  donations  in  small  amount* 
Amendment  disfranchising  the  uneducated  by  friends  of  education  and  a  loan  of  $10,000  by 
negroes,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  m  (j,g  st^tc,  afterward  converted  into  a  gift. 
IQOO.  Prohibition  was  adopted  on  a.referendum  The  management  was  at  first  entrusted  to 
vote  in  igoS.  Walter  Cl ask.  R„.  David  Ker,  D.D,,  afterward  federal  judge 
Chief  JuslUe  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  ^f  Mississippi  Territory,  as  presiding  professor. 

„._„_,,  ,  . i_i»™_«j  The  post  fell  successively  to  Profs.  Charles  W. 

Norft  Carolina  College  of  Agricidtnre  -fld  jjarri^  Joseph  Caldwell  and  James  S.  Gillaspie. 
Hechame  Arts,  a  technical  mdustrial  institu-  ^ut  in  1804  the  trustees  elected  Caldwell,  a  grad- 
lion  founded  in  1889  at  West  Raleigh.  It  was  ^^^^  ^f  Princeton,  to  the  office  of  president. 
the  result  of  a  movement  that  had  been  agi-  q,  Caldwell  in  1812  resigned  the  presidency,  in 
tated  for  some  years  by  a  small  but  earnest  and  ^.^der  to  devote  himself  to  his  .Apartment  o( 
deteitnined  set  of  men  who  became  convinced  mathematics.  His  successor,  Rev.  Robert  Hetl 
that  the  industrial  growth  of  the  State  was  b^  Chapman,  bom  in  New  York,  held  the  presi- 
mg  retarded  by  the  Jack  of  technically  trained  ^^„^y  f^^  y^g^^  „,,gn  Dr.  CaldweU  was  re- 
men  to  assist  and  guide  this  development,  rhc  elected.  In  1835  the  residue  of  the  Tennessee 
c^lege  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  October  t^„^^  ^^^  50^  3^^  ^  endowment  of  about 
1889,  and,  like  all  new  enterprises,  at  first  en-  5200,000  realized.  The  new  president.  ex-Gover- 
countered  some  hostility,  a  great  deal  of  indif-  „(„.  j^^yj^  Lowrie  Swain,  was  widely  and  favor- 
ference  and  incredulity  being  exhibited  as  to  its  ably  known.  The  number  of  students  increased 
power  to  do  the  work  that  was  wanted  When  and  when,  in  the  decade  beginning  with  iSso, 
the  college  ojiened  it  had  only  one  building,  ,hc  South  became  prosperous,  the  number  of 
very  little  equipment,  and  only  five  professors  students  reached  as  high  as  ^i  in  1858-9. 
present  for  duty.  Since  then,  nine  other  large  The  alacrity  with  which  the  students  rushed 
and  comfortable  buildings  have  been  added,  and  into  the  Civil  War  may  be  gathered  from  the 
the  shops,  the  drawmg-rooms,  the  chemical,  the  fact  that  out  of  the  2^3  freshmen  in  the  three 
physical,  the  horticultural,  the  electrical  lab-  years  ending  in  1861  only  16  became  graduates, 
oratories,  the  bam,  the  dairy,  and  all  the  class  Two  hundred  and  seventy  alumni  are  known  to 
rooms  have  been  equipped  with  the  best  modem  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle.  Although 
apparatus  to  do  thorough  and  practical  work,  numbers  diminished,  the  energy  of  President 
The  specific  object  of  the  college  is  to  give  Swain  kept  the  doors  open  until  the  end  of  the 
yonng  men,  besides  a  general  educaHon,  a  tech-  War,  and  until  the  trustees,  elected  under 
nical  training  that  will  make  them  self-sastain-  the  Reconstruction  Acts  in  1868,  dismissed  all 
mg  m  life,  and  intelligent  directors  of  agncul-  the  faculty  and  suspended  the  exercises  for  six 
itiral   and    mechanical    enterprises.    A    regular  months 

college  course,   minus    the  classical    languages         The'  most  prominent  professors   under   the 

out   plus    scientific   studies    in    particular   lines,  old  regime  were  Archibald  D.   Murphey,  after- 

is     Difered    at    tuition     fees     so    low    as    to  wards  a  judge  and  a  forceful  advocate  of  public 

attract  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  schools:  Rev.  William  Bingham,  foundtr  of  the 

fom    years^     courses     are     offered     in     agri-  Bingham   School;   Ethan   A.   Andrews,   an   able 

culture,  civil,_  mechanical,  electneal,   and  chem-  writer  of  lext-books;   Denison   Olmsted,  author 

iMimgmeemg,   textile    work,    cotton    manu-  of  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  afterwards  pro- 

factwrng  and  dyeing;  the  degrees  conferred  for  fcssor  at  Vale;   EHsha   Mitchell,   who  gave   his 

«ii«  completion  of  these  courses  are  bachelor  of  name  to  Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  east 
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of  the  Mississippi,  die  pioneer  of  chemistry,  g«~  (Branch,  Eaton,  Graham,  Dobbin,  Thompson^, 
ology  and  mineraloRy  in  the  State;  James  Phil-  a  solieitor-Rencral  (Phillips),  a  president  of  the 
Hps  and  Charles  Phillips,  his  son,  eminent  math-  Senate  (ManRum),  foreign  ministers  (Miller, 
ematicians;  Walker  Anderson,  afterwards  chief  Saunders,  Barringer,  Rencher).  and  many  sen- 
justice  of  Florida ;  William  M.  Green,  after-  ators  and  representatives  of  the  Union,  while 
wards  bishop  of  Mississippi;  William  Hooper,  its  alumni  have  as  Kovemors,  judges,  legislators, 
afterwards  an  eminent  preacher  and  college  preachers,  teachers  and  in  corporate  and  indi- 
prcsident ;  Charles  F.  Deems,  author  and  pastor  vidual  private  enterprises  lar^ly  aided  in  mold- 
of  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York ;  Wil-  ing  our  institutioDS  and  pushing  onward  our  civ- 
liam   H.   Battle,  judge  of  the  supreme  court;  ilization. 

Albert  M,  Shipp,  afterwards  dean  of  the  theo-  Ftmitcii  P.  Vekable, 

lc^n<^l  department  of  Vanderbilt;   Nicholas  M.  Presidtnt  of  the  University. 

Hente,  scientific  author;  A.  D.  Hepburn,  after-  h„,^u    rk.i,nh.     j,  us'..     ,    ««  .i.       » 

wardTcollege  president,  and  other  a^ccon>plished  SuS^'no. ^"^*^e tn'S  aUinXS 

The  endowment   of  the   university  was  lost  "^.u^h     ^'^^'^rf  t'',**^'?^^^'"'   ho^i^^A 

during  the  War.    The  new  president^  Solomon  L"^  hv^f^.ln,  "^^  "'.f^i ''^^^ 

Pool,  after  a  year's  trial,  was  forced  to  close  the  ""'  ^^  Montana.    It  extends  360  miles  east  and 

doors.    By  a  ionstitutiona!  amendment  the  gen-  *^=\'  and  310  north  andsouth.     Area.  ?o,795 

eral  assembly  elected  a  new  board  of  trustees  |5"*«  "^^  of  which  600  .s  water.     Capital, 

in  1874,     These  were  hindered  hy  legal  difficul-  ^'^5?^=^  ^"^^   ('Qio)   S?7fl56.          .  .          . 

ties,  thrown  in  the  way,  from  Uking  charge  until  ,The  State  is  part  of  the  great  prairie  region, 

the  next  year.    The  dUs  were  then  r^ened,  extending  far  into  Canada.    lu  surface  u  mostly 

alumni  and  friends  repairing  the  buildings  and  '"^^  °[  gently  rolling.    The  only  Uact  of  con- 

the  general  assembly  granting  a  small  annuity,  ^'*'="'J'^?    elevation    as    a    whole    is    the   TurUe 

coming  from  the  land  scrip  fund.  Rev.  Charles  Moun  am  district  m  the  north  centre,  about  30  by 

Phillips,  D.D..  being  chairman  of  the  faculty.  +9 '^''"  t"  '^"«K',*  *"?*''  part  m  Onada.— a 

In  1876  Kemp  P.  Battle,  who  had  been  tutor  of  i'"  f  "^.^"T  ^ills,  whose  highest  points  are 

mathematics    in   his   youth,   and    afterwards   a  Bute  St  Pau,  ajoo  feet,  ajid  Bear  Butte,  2,400 

lawyer  and  State  treasurer,  was  elected  presi-  «=»■     ^  ^"    """"il^-,?^  isolated  buttes,  with 

dent    Soon   an   annuity   oi  $20,000   from    the  ^O""*  short  ranges  of  hills,  are  swttered  through 

State  was  secured,  and  that,  with  income  from  J^*  southwcs  ern  portion  teyond  the  Missouri 

endowments    and   tuition    money,    enabled    the  Th*    generally     even    surface    of    the     State 

trustees  to  increase  the  faculty  largely  and  add  ""enaers    it  test  classified   by   Uie   va^eys    and 

to  the  hT>rary  and  apparatus.  watersheds     of     its     rivers_:     (t)     The     Red 

In  T877  the  university  was  the  first  institu-  R'ver  of  the   North,   forming  its  entire   east- 

tion  in  the  South  to  inaugurate  a  summer  normal  ««    boundary,    flows  _  into    Lake    Winnipeg. 

school.    It  was  continued  with  much  success,  mrough   a   valley   of  rich  bottom  land   go  to 

and  has  been  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  arous-  §>  n>'«s  wide,  elevated  beycrad  the  reach  of  over- 

ing  the  spirit  of  education  in  the  SUtc.  ??"?•  «™  ^5'"*^  ,'?',*"S,  °°™  *°  ^"^^   Pembuia 

President  Battle  resigned  his  office  in  1891,  highlands.  The  chief  afBiieots  are  the  Sheyenne 
and  was  succeeded  by  George  T.  Winston,  pro-  "}  *e  south,  the  Goose  in  the  centre,  and  the 
fessor  of  Latin,  under  whose  energetie  manage-  f"nbitM  m  the  north,  (3)  The  Dakota  or 
mcnt  the  numbers  rose  to  412.  He  resigned  in  J.anics  River  (French,  "Riviire  de  Jacques"),  m 
1896  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  University  the  south,  is  half  way  between  the  Red  and  the 
of  Texas.  Then  came  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Missouri.  This  is  the  longest  unnavigable  rivec 
professor  of  pedagogics,  under  whom  the  insti-  m  the  world  and  flows  (600  miles)  from  the  cen- 
tution  was  still  further  advancing,  when  in  1000  tral  plateau  through  South  Dakota  mto  the  Mis- 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Tulane  University.  Boun.  _  Its  valley  is  one  of  the  most  noted  arte- 
The  trustees  then  entrusted  the  care  of  the  uni-  sian  districts  on  the  globe,  being  underlaid  by  the 
versify  to  the  professor  of  chemistry,  Francis  P.  Dakota  sandstone,  a  great  water-bearing  stratum 
Venable,  under  whom  the  number  of  students  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  State.  C3) 
has  risen  to  622  and  the  faculty  to  66.  The    Mouse    or    Sooris    River    in    the    north. 

Since  187s  the  old  curriculum  of  Latin,  west  of  the  centre,  flowing  south  by  east 
Greek  and  mathematics,  with  a  small  amount  of  down  from  Canada,  sweeping  around  in  a 
scientific  and  other  studies,  has  been  abandoned,  great  loop  _  and  then  running  north  into 
An  equal  attention  is  paid  to  the  sciences,  well-  Canada  aKain,^  joining  the  Assiniboine.  It 
equipped  laboratories  supplied,  and  courses  is  noted  for  its  valuable  coal  deposits  and 
mapped  out  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  stock  ranges.  (4)  The  Missouri  has  a  nav- 
departments  of  the  university  have  been  in-  igable  course  of  about  300  miles  in  the  State. 
creased  until  they  now  embrace  a  collegiate  de-  Its  cotea^i  or  plateau,  a  stony  upland  separating 
partmenf  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  a  grad-  its  bed  from  that  of  the  Dakota,  extends  in  a 
uate  department  giving  the  degrees  A.M.  and  huge  curve  through  the  centre  of  the  State  and  is 
Ph.D.,  a  law  department  having  a  two-years'  dotted  with  small  alkaline  lakes.  (5)  The  south- 
course  leading  to  B.L. ;  a  medical  department  western  triangle  beyond  is  a  country  of  broad 
givinfr  two  years  at  Chapel  Hill  and  two  years  semi-arid  valleys  and  scattered  buttes.  It  con- 
at  Raleigh  with  the  degree  of  M.D.,  a  pharmacy  tains  two  main  watersheds  lying  at  right  angles 
department  with  a  two-years*  course  leading  to  to  each  other ;  the  Little  Missouri,  running  north 
Ph.G.,  and  a  mining  department.  and  south  in  the  extreme  west  for  150  miles. 
Since  its  foundation  the  University  of  North  then  tuming_  east  for  another  hundred  to  join 
Carolina  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  the  develop-  the  Missouri,  and  those  of  the  Cannon  Ball, 
ment  especially  of  the  Southern  States.  From  Heart  and  Knife,  which  flow  into  the  Missouri 
its  walls  have  Rone  a  national  President  (Polk),  from  the  west.  The  Missouri  has  no  consider- 
a  Vice-President  (King),  heads  of  departments  able  affluent  from  the  east  within  the  State.    At 
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west,  north  of  the  centre,  the  Yellow-  wolves,  panthers,  and  wildcats,  besides  gophers, 

aiuiic  luiia  its  last  fcw  iDiles  in  the  State  before  prairie-dogs  and  deer.     Trappers  also  find  otter, 

joining  the  Missouri.     Up  and  down  the  centre  mink,   beaver,  raccoon,  and  badger.     Sportsmen 

are  hundreds  of  small  lakes.     In  the  northwest  shoot   much   grouse   and   prairie   chicken,    wild 

are  one  or  two  larger  ones,  but  the  one  great  geese  and  wild  ducks. 

group  is  northeast  of  the  centre,  its  chief  mem-  Climate  and  Rainfall. —  The  weather  is  severe 
ber  being  Devil's  Lake  (Indian,  Minnewaukan),  in  the  winters,  sometimes  as  low  as  — 40°,  but 
a  wildly  irregular  body  of  salt  water  some  50  the  very  dry  atmosphere  —  the  precipitation  duf- 
miler  long  by  I  to  13  wide,  about  400  square  ing  tlie  winter  not  averaging  over  five  inches  — 
miles  in  area,  1^467  feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  makes  it  less  trying  than  damper  climates  with 
no  visible  outlet.  Hurricane  Lake  and  Lake  higher  temperatures.  The  summer  heat  rises  to 
Irwin  drain  into  it.  North  and  east  lie  the  about  gs°.  Spring  usually  begins  in  March.  The 
Sweetwater  Lakes  and  Stump  Lake.  rainfall  steadily  decreases  from  east  to  west,  being 
Geology  and  Minerals. —  The  entire  surface  about  30  inches  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
of  the  State  has  been  worn  by  glacial  action  and  10  at  the  Yellowstone,  Three  fourths  of  it  falls 
having  been  afterward  repeatedly  submerged,  is  in  the  growing  season,  April  and  August.  The 
covered  with  the  mud  of  extinct  lakes.  One  rain  is  sufficient  for  promable  farming  for  too 
of  these  was  the  vast  Lake  Agassiz  (q.v.),  larger  miles  west  of  the  Red  Kiver;  beyond  that,  the 
than  all  the  Gieat  Lakes  together,  of  which  the  region  is  better  suited  to  ranching.  Irrigation  is 
Red  River  Valley  forms  a  part  The  southwest-  contemplated  in  the  arid  parts,  and  will  greatly 
em  triangle  of  the  State  is  entirely  underlaid  increase  their  agricultural  development 
with  lignite  or  half-made  coai  (the  soft  coal  of  Sails  and  Agriculture. —  The  soil  is  by  far  the 
Germany),  which  is  so  abundant  that  the  farm-  richest  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  a  wonderful 
crs  often  dig  their  own  EuppJies  from  the  bottom-land,  where  the  black  rich  top  soil  of  de- 
hillaides.  The  fuel  is  also  to  be  found  in  quan-  cayed  vegetation  overlies  alluvium  and  glacial 
titles  aufEcient  to  be  of  economic  importance  drift  to  the  depth  of  sometimes  300  feet,  down 
tbroul^out  the  entire  portioti  of  the  State  which  to  a  day  which  wheo  near  the  surface  is  itself 
lies  -west  of  the  hundredth  paralleL  Lignite  is  a  rich  farming  ground.  The  soil  grows  thinner  to 
free  burner,  and  an  excellent  gas  coal,  but  has  the  westward  on  tbe  plateau,  and  to  the  south- 
been  thought  too  light  for  the  strong  drafts  of  west  The  great  crop  of  North  Dakota  is  whe^t:. 
locotnodves.  The  coal  famine  of  190a,  however,  the  Mo.  i  bard  spring  wheat  of  the  Scotdi  va- 
Stimolated  invention,  patterns  in  stoves  have  riety,  which  ranks  as  the  foremost  initbenwrket 
made  it  available  and  satisfactory  for  household  and  makes  the  best  flour.  In  1902  the  crop  was 
purposes,  and  the  process  of  briquetting  prom-  116,349,677  bnshels,  valued  at  $97,79i,^- 
iscs  well  to  remove  most  of  the  objections  to  it  Other  cereals  were  grown  in  immense  volume: 
for  locomotive  uses.  Many  new  mines  have  been  oats,  65,787,336  bushels ;  barley,  26,3.16,755 
recently  opened,  and  there  arc  now  43  in  the  bushels;  corn,  4,995,70,1  bushels.  The  value  of 
State.  The  cheap  power  to  be  derived  from  this  these  four  crops  together  was  over  $133,000,000. 
source  is  expected  to  make  large  irrigation  works  The  next  most  important  specialty  to  wheat  is  , 
possible  and  is  largely  relied  upon,  not  only  by  flaxseed,  of  which  the  State  raises  more  than 
those  interested  in  local  and  private  irrigation  all  the  rest  of  the  United  Slates  together:  in 
but  by  those  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  and  1909,  mj'ftcfiz  bushels,  valued  at  $14,347.0,16. 
use  of  the  moneys,  now  amounting  to  nearly  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  about  S,J76,Q,l8 
$3,000,000,  apportioned  to  the  State  as  its  share  bushels.  The  garden  produce  nearly  doubled 
of  the  national  irrigation  or  "reclamation  fund."  >n  ipoi  "pm  igoo.  Small  fruits  and  grasses 
The  production  of  lignite  has  risen  from  38,997  also  grow  in  abundance ;  but  orchard  fruits  are 
tons  in  1895,  to  166,601  tons  in  rgoo  and  396,800  not  much  raised.  In  1909  the  State  had  over 
tons  in  1902.  So  also,  although  there  is  compar-  half  a  million  neat  cattle  besides  261,017  milch 
atively  little  building  stone  in  the  State,  with  the  ^^ws.  289,  354  sheep,  and  some  331,505  swine, 
exception  of  seme  excellent  qualities  of  sandstone  "  X^e  wool  chp  in  1909  was  2,457,Ot»  pounds. 
to  be  found  in  the  western  portion-^nd  the  gran-  The  exports  of  hay  were  very  large.  There 
ite  boulders  scattered  throughout  the  glaciated  are  still  millions  of  acres  of  unappropriated 
area,  the  soil  is  rich  in  valuable  clays.  Not  only  la"d  '"  Jhc  State,  besides  8,328,490  reserved, 
is  nearly  all  of  the  brick  used  in  the  State  made  ^nd  the  farming  section  has  a  great  future. 
within  its  borders,  but  a  large  and  growing  trade  Manufactures. —  The  State  bein^  a  predom- 
is  carried  on  with  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  inantly  agricultural  and, cattle-raising  one,  the 
large  quantities  of  high  grade  facing  and  fire-  only  considerable  manufacturing  industries  which 
brick  are  shipped  throughout  the  West  and  are  not  'neighborhood'  manufactures,  consumed 
Northwest  of  the  United  States.  Pottery  clays  are  near  the  point  o£  production,  are  those  of  flour, 
also  to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  while  in  the  potteries,  and  bricks.  In  1900  there  were  70 
oeigbborhood  of  the  Tongue  River  in  Cavalier  flour-mills,  producing  a  value  of  (^(,134,023,  or  45 
County  are  to  be  found  rich  deposits  of  argil-  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  product  of 
taceous  limestone  whkh  arebeingmadeinto  high  the  State;  in  1900  there  were  84.  In  1902  there 
grade  Portland  and  natural  hydraulic  cements,  were  eight  cheese  factories  and  38  creameries. 
Flora  and  Fauna.—  Tlte  forested  area  of  die  and  926,005  tons  of  feed  were  turned  out  Fargo 
State  U  -very  small,  mainly  in  the  Pembina,  and  Grand  Forks  were  the  chief  centres  of  mao- 
Turtle  Mountain,  and  Devil's  Lake  regions,  ufacture,  producing  over  35  per  cent  of  the 
where  grow  oak  and  ash,  poplar  and  birch,  wil-  total  value  of  products,  and  employing  over  4a 
low  and  box-elder,  plimi  and  boll-cherry,  and  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners.  There  were  in 
other  decidoous  trees.  Along  the  Missouri  are  1909  753  establishments,  employing  3,431  hands, 
large  eottonwoodfc  The  chamcteristic  wild.ani-  paying  $2,422,000  in  wages,  and  tiirning  out  a 
tnals  are  nearly  sU'in  the  aonthwcat,  whene  are  product  valued  at  $19,150,000,  The  articles  in- 
brown  b«u-s  and  a  few  grizilies,  timber  and  prairie  eluded,  besides  the  grain  products,  harness  nnd  -, 
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saddlery  (always  important  items  in  a  ranchinit  Catholics,    121;    Presbyterians,   IIJ;    Congrejpk- 

country),   dairy  products,   brick   and   tile,   pot-  tionalists,  104;  Baptists,  67;  Episcopalians,  3S- 

tery,   fire-clay,   and  terra-cotta,  fur  and  woolen  Charitable  and  Ptnal  Injtilutions. —  There  is 

goods,  paper  and  tow.  wire  rope  and  cable  and  a    State    Insane   Hospital    at    Jamestown ;    an 

other  wire  work,  carriages  and  wagons,  furni-  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Bathgate;  an  Institution 

ture,  lumber,  timber,  soda  and  mineral  waters,  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Grafton,  with  a  new 

tobacco,  cigars,  cement  and  binding-lwlne.  building    lately     opened;    a    Deaf    and     Dumb 

Banking.— All  private  banks  have  been  com-  Asylum   at   Devil's  Lake;  a   Soldiers'  Home  M 

pelled  by  a  recent  statute  to  take  out  charters  as  Lisbon;   an   Industrial    School   and    School   for 

State  banks.     On   I  Sept,  1910,  the  number  of  Manual  Training   at   Ellendale;   a   State   Peni- 

national  banks  in  operation  was  149,  their  capi-  tentiary  at  Bismarck;  and  a  State  Reform  School 

tal  was  $5,280,750,  their  outstanding  circulation  at  Mandan. 

$3,458,788.  There  were  also  143  state  banks.  State  Government  and  Finances. — The  ^ov- 
The  total  deposits  of  the  176  banks  (an  increase  emor  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  receives 
of  38  within  the  year)  were  over  $!o,ooo.ooo;  n-  fc.woayear.  He  has  a  veto  by  items.  TheStote 
sources,  $9,603,699.96;  reserves,  $13437,076.88;  officers  are  elected  in  November  of  the  even- 
loans  and  discounts.  ?S,482,72i.&j,  an  increase  of  numbered  years.  The  legislature  is  composed  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  year.  There  were  six  a  Senate  to  consist  of  30  to  go,  and  a  House  of 
building  and  loan  associations,  with  over  2,000  RcpreaenUtivea  to  consist  of  50  to  140;  it  now 
members.  ^^^  '°3-    ^^  meets  bieunially  in  January  01  the 

Transporlalicm  Lines.— Th-:  Missouri  b  nav-  odd-numbered  years,  and  the  sessions  are  limited 
igable  throughout  its  length  in  the  State,  but  lo  60  days.  The  supreme  court  has  three  jus- 
needs  a  clever  pilot  The  Red  River  is  navi-  licea,  a  chief  and  two  associates;  when  the  State 
gable  from  Fargo  to  the  end,  but  boats  ordinarily  has  6oofl00  people  it  may  mcrease  the  number  to 
run  only  from  Grand  Forks.  The  railroad  sys-  five.  Women  may  vote  for  school  offices,  and 
tems  are  three,  besides  small  loza.1  lines;  the  may  hold  them.  Under  the  new  apportionment 
Great  Northern  and'the  Northern  Pacific  cross  of  the  census;  the  State  sends  two  Represcnta- 
Ihe  -entire  State  from  east  to  west  as  part  of  t'ves  to  Congress.  It  has  been  heavily  Reptd>- 
their  through  lines,  the  former  mostly  north  'Kan  since  its  admission,  except  in  1893,  when 
of  the  paralfcl  of  48',  the  latter  a  little  south  of  the  Democratic-Popuhst  fusion  barely  earned  it; 

S°,and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  it  is  so  at  present  by  nearly  two  to  one.  The 
arie  cuts  it  diagonally  through  the  centre,  con-  Democratic  platform  (1896)  especially  favored 
necting  at  the  Ctmadian  boundary  with  a  branch  adequate  taxation  of  corporations,  and  de- 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  The  Chicago  &  St  nounced  "government  by  injunction."  The  State 
Paul  and  the  Chicago  &.  Northwestern  also  en-  constitution  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  «ny  one 
ter  the  State  with  short  branches  in  the  south;  to  interfere  with  another's  obtaining,  or  enjoy- 
and  the  Bismardc,  Washburn  &  Grand  Forks  ing  after  having  obtained,  employment  from  any 
has  a  section  from  Bismarck  to  Waahbum  open  one.  It  also  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
45  miles  along  the  Missouri  There  were  3 joo  hquor  traflic  Ihc  assessed  valuation  of  the 
miles  of  main  track  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  State  for  1910  wu  ^8,594,193.  The  State,  by 
1002,  an  increase  of  219  miles  in  two  years,  and  its  constitution,  is  hmited  to  a  4-mill  tax,  but 
business  sections  are  well  served.  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  school  tax,  etc, 
£rf«<:jt.o«.— The  schools  are  managed  by  a  raises  it  to  7.*  Thebalance  m  the  treasury  00 
board  of  commissioners  composed  of  the  gov-  'Jan.  Wl  w^  *^fS^.*^t,W  ™  «« 
emor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Ooio)  $i.rsi^  The  mcome  during  19M  was 
and  tiie  president  of  the  State  University.  The  ^l''J.n^J4.  A  permanent  sinking  fund  was 
public  schooU  of  the  State  have  a  land  endow-  established  during  'h'^'L"^;^*^  'nf««?Jr'«;: 
ment  valued  at  Jso,ooo,ooo.  One  eighteenth  of  '"K  warrrats  for  current  «P«>ses  which  bad 
"1  "ands  were  Jciried  for  them  at  the  outset  by  be-"  much  overdue  and  shumied  by  investor^ 
the  constitution;  making  2,S3i,20o  acres,  besides  *"^„ '^^=;°„"Pi  ^^'  ^^="  °*  "»*  ^"** 
Other  gifts.  Noke  of  these  lands  may  be  sold  at  P"*  °«  »  »«"<>  l"^,^  .  ,  ^  .,„ 
less  than  $10  per  acre,  and  the  State  is  obligated  Population  and  CtwJ  Dmstont.—  In  1880  die 
to  make  good  any  shortages.  In  1903  there  were  populMion  of  this  section  of  what  was  then  Da- 
3,adi  schools  and  4,319  teachers,  with  103J28  en-  kota  Territory  was  36^5.  Mtcladmg  Indians; 
Slled  pupils;  the  expenditures  on  them  by  the  '"  iSW  it  was  174,545.  or  i8a,7i9  altogether;  m 
State  were  $1,670,093.28.  The  estimated  value  of  "900,  319.146  altogether.  During  the  next  few 
the  public  school  buildings  and  furnishings  was  years  the  rapid  development  of  coal  mining 
$2^,000.  There  were,  of  institutions  for  property  and  other  causes  of  emigration  so  added 
higher  and  special  education,  an  Agricul-  to  the  population  of  the  State  that  m  19 10  it 
tii?al  College  at  Fargo,  largely  supported  by  was  577,056-  In  1900  about  311.712  were  white 
Congress ;  a  State  University  at  Grand  Forks,  286  colored,  6,968  Indians,  and  180  Chinese  and 
with  a  School  of  Mines  connected  there-  Japanese.  The  fbreign-bom  were  113,091;  but 
with ;  a  State  Normal  School  at  Valley  City,  as  of  th«e  25^04  were  Canadian  English,  2,909 
and  another  at  Mayville;  a  School  of  Fores-  English  from  England,  i3oo  came  from  Scot- 
try  at  Bottineau,  and  a  Scientific  School  land,  and  2,670  from  Ireland,  of  whom  probably 
at  Wahpeton,  all  provided  for  by  the  con-  a  third,  or  800  to  900,  were  English  and  Scotch 
stitution  and  possessing  large  land  grants,  from  the  Nordi;  there  were  not  over  70J08 
There  are  nearly  too  traveling  libraries  in  use  of  really  alien  blood.  Of  this  mass,  more 
in  the  system.  There  are  about  225  periodkals  than  half  were  ScandinavianSf— 30,206  Nor- 
aad  newspapers  published  in  the  State  wegioni,  8,419  Swedes,  and  3,953  Danes; 
Churches.— The  chief  religions  bodies  are  14,979  Russians;  13,677  Germans  from  Ger- 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Lutherans,  with  237  noany  and  Austria;  3,i6x  French  Canadtanl' 
societies;    the    Methodists,   with    215;    Roman  3,670  from  Ireland  altogether;  1^445  "~*^~    ' — 
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700  Italians,  and  353  Rumanians  (Jews,  as  were 
nearlj  all  the  nonunal  Russians  and  some  of  the 
Germans). 

The  two  chief  places  of  the  State  are  Fargo 
and  Grand  Forks,  both  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  at  the  crossing  respectively  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  railroads. 
Fargo  had  14,331  in  1910,  having  nearly  tripled 
since  iSgo;  Grand  Forks  had  7,653  in  iStm  find 
12,478  in  igio.  The  other  towns  of  jniportance 
are  Bismarck,  the  capital,  5443,  on  the  Missouri: 
Jamestown  on  the  DakoEa  (James)  River,  and 
the  N.  P. ;  Vallw  City  on  the  Sheyeniie  at  the 
crossing  of  the  N.  P.  and  the  M.,  St.  P.  &  S. 
Ste.  M.;  Grafton  ihi  the  Park  west  of  the  Red 
River  in  the  north;  Wahpeton  on  the  Red  River 
in  the  south;  Dickinson  on  the  Heart  River  in 
the  southwest,  on  the  Northern  Pacilic,  and 
Minot  in  the  northwesL  The  Indians  are  nearly 
.  all  on  four  reservations:  Standing  Rock,  on  the 
Missouri  in  the  southern  centre ;  Fort  Berthold, 
around  the  junction  of  the  Little  with  the  main 
Missouri;  Devil's  Lake,  aqd  Turtle  Mountain. 
There  are  also  several  military. posts ;  the  largest 
is  Fort  Lincoln  near  Bismarck. 

The  State  has  46  counties,  as  follows,  with 
their  capitals: 


Sdion.  Likota. 


Pierco.  Raaby. 

Runny,  Dcvfl'i  L^o. 
viusr   B»Lu_,„.  Rluwam,  Llibon. 

thmo.  Jlanninc.  Riebl«M,  Wahpatoa. 

Bddr.  N*"  Rockfard.  Rolette.  Rolls. 

EnuDons.  WllUlunipait.  Sargent,  Forman. 

PoMar.  Carrloetoii.  Ehendan,  McOiHikr. 

Gnad  PoricBTGnuid  Portia,       SEarii.  Dirkinun. 
GriiiBl.  Coopentown.  Sleele.  Shirbmoke. 

Hat^scr.  Hotl-  Etotunon,  Jamagtoam. 


LanKMn,  Laniowc.  Traill.  Hillshi 

kcHoory  Towner.  Ward.  M 


Walih.  Grafton. 


WiUianu,  Witlulon 


(•allies')  another  name  for  the  Sioux  confed- 
eration. It  formed  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase (q.v.)  and  when  Lewis  and  Ciark  (see 
Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition),  were  sent  to 
explore  the  region  in  1804,  they  wintered  in  the 
Mandan  camps  and  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone  in  the  spring.  Lord  Selkirk  built  a 
fort  at  Pembina  in  1810,  supposing  it  a  part  of 
his  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  first  steamer  ascended  the  Missouri  in  183a 
Fremont  in  his  explorations  penetrated  to  Devd'a 
Lake  in  1S39.  In  iSja  George  Catlin  was  here, 
and  painted  some  of  his  famous  Indian  por- 
traits. The  first  purchases  of  land  from  the 
Sioux  were  made  in  1851.  In  iS^  the  first  set- 
tlement in  Dakota  was  made  at  Sioux  Falls,  in 
South  Dakota.  When  Minnesota  was  organized 
as  a  Territory  in  1849,  a  portion  of  this  district 
was  assigned  it.  The  Territory  of  Dakota  was 
organised  in  1861,  and  included  Montana  and 
parts  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  The  limits  of  the 
present  North  and  South  Dakota  were  fixed  in 
186S.  Settlement  was  long  checked  by  Indian 
wars,  and  the  shelter  taken  here  by  the  Sioux 
ttibn  expdled  from.  Minnesota  after  the  bloody 
outrages  committed  during  the  Civil  War.    In 


1876  it  was  proposed  to  set  off  the  northera 
part  as  the  Territory  of  Pembina,  but  political 
antagonisms  had  arisen,  and  the  population  of 
the  Territory  had  increased  to  half  a  million 
before  final  action  was  taken  dividinjf  it  into  two 
States.  The  great  Scandinavian  mimigration 
began  about  1885.  The  State  was  admitted  into 
the  Unioa  3  Nov.  1889. 

Akdbew  a.  Brdcb, 
Associate  Dean  University  of  North  Dakota, 

,  Nordi  DakoU  AgriCTdtnral  College,  opened 
in  iSgi,  at  Fatso.  The  regular  four  years' 
courses  include  agriculture,  general  science,  and 
mechanical  engineering;  the  shorter  courses  are 
^riculture  and  steam  etigineering,  two  years,  and 
a  "farm  school"  of  three  months;  there  are  also 
courses  in  domestic  science  and  military  science. 
The  college  is  open  to  women,  and  (here  are 
women  on  the  faculty.  The  campus  includes  640 
acres ;  a  new  sewerage  system  connecting  all 
buildings  and  grounds  with  the  mdin  sewer  of 
Fargo  was  completed  in  190 r.  The  income, 
is  derived  mainly  from  State  and  Federal  appro- 
priationi.  The  college  olenites  fanners'  in- 
stitutes in  all  parts  of  the  State,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  faculty;  in  tgm  t8  snft  insti- 
tutes were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
7,000.  The  facol^  b  1910  numbered  85,  and  the 
students  iigo,  of  wbom  abont  400  Wen  women. 
Worth  Dakota,  BMte  UidVetalty  of.  The 
State  University  and  School  of  Mine«  of  North 
Dakota  is  located  at  Grand  Porks.'  It  was  ea> 
tablished  by  on  act  of  the  Territorial  Legiria- 
ture  approved  17  PA.  1883.  ThefoUowingcol- 
legcB  or  departments  have  thus  far  been  organ- 
ized: The  College  of  Law,  granting  the  d^iree 
of  LL.B.;  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  gntntiw 
-.he  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A. :  The  ColUgB  <M 


E.  M. ;  The  Normal  College;  the  School  o_  _ .  _ 
merce;  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The 
plant  of  the  University  consists  of  eight  sub- 
stantial building  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  University  has  received  at 
a  grant  from  the  Federal  Government  116, oSo 
acres  of  land  which,  under  the  terms  of  the 
rrant  and  of  the  state  constitution,  may  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  Sio  an  acre.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  grant  will  eventually  yield  a  fund 
of  not  less  than  Sa, 000, 000.  The  University  is 
maintained  by  an  annual  fixed  appropriation 
of  two-fifths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  State  for  purposes  of 
taxation.  The  total  income  of  the  Uiuveisit; 
for  the  current  year  is  approximately  $100,000. 
The   University  owns,   exclusive   of  its   lands, 

Eroperty  valued  at  1500,000.    Its  library  num- 
ers  30,000   volumes.        e.  J.  Babcock. 

State  Uniutrsity  ofNortii  Dakota. 
Horth  Downs.     See  Downs. 
HoTth  Foreland,  ffir^Snd.     See  Fokblahd, 
North  and  South. 

Karth  German  Confederatloii,  the  union  of 
German  states  in  1866  under  the  leadership  of 
Prussia.    See  Germany. 

Sorth  Iiknd.     See  Nbw  Zealand. 


Horth  PUtte,  pUt,  Neb.,  c 
of  Lincoln  County;  at  the  « 
North  and  South  Platte  riv< 


NORTH  POLE  — MOKTHAHPTON 

r  KaJier  Wilhelm, 

B  productive  agricultural  region  where  irri-         Korth   Sea    Caiul,    or    AmstenUm    Canal. 

gation  has  been  introduced,  and  in  which  there  is  See  Canals. 

a  large  acreage  of  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  corn,  and  Horth   Star,   in   astronomy,    the   north  polar 

wheat.    Considerable  attention  is  given  to  stock-  star,  ot  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor,  also  called 

raising.     The   railroad  machine   shops  here  em-  Polaris.     See  Ursa  Major. 

ploy  several  hundred  men.    It  has  grain  eleva-         Horth   St«r,  Ordei    of.     Sec    Orders   and 

tors,   a   cold   storage   plant,   stock   yards,   brick.  Decorations. 

coal,   and    lumber   yards.     It    is    the    seat   of   a         RortliSydiiCT,  Canada,  town  andportotentry. 

United    States   land    office.     The    Y.    M.    C.    A.  Cape    Breton    Island   and   County,   Province   of 

library  has  about  2,20O  volumes.     Pop.    (1890)  Nova  Scotia,   on   the  northern   side    of   Sydney 

3.05s;   U900]  3.640;   OWQ  est)  4,00a  Harbor,  five  miles  north  northwest  of  Sydney; 

ij»»h  T>«i.       <1—    Am-ni-   WtK-inBS-    Pni  *B  and  on  the  Intercolonial    and  the   Nova  Scotia 

NorthPole.     bee  Ahctic  Regions,    Polar  Steeland  Coal  Company's  R.R.'s.    Coalismined 

KESEABCH.  jjj  ,jj.gg  quantities  and  there  are  large  shipping 

North  River,  the  name  given  to  the  lower  interests  beside  some  smaller  manufactures.  It 
course  of  the  Hudson  River.  This  name  was  js  the  general  shipping  point  for  farm  products 
applied  in  the  early  days  when  the  Delaware  was  and  general  merchandise  going  into  Newfound- 
called  the  South  River.     See  Hudson  River.  land.     Religious  services  are  held  in  five  cht)rch 

North  Sea,  or   German  Ocean,  a  north-  edifices.      There  are  two  banks.     Besides  the 

eastern   extension   of   the   Atlantic   Ocean   lying  publicschools.  Saint Jo»eph*sAcademy(Catholic) 

between    Great    Britain    and    the   continent    ^  's  located  there.     The  town  was  first  settled  in 

Europe;  lat  Si"  to  61'  N. ;  Ion.  a'  30  W.  to  7°  m'  ^f  Loyalists  and  became  incorporated  in 

to'    E.;    Great    Britain    with    the    Orkney    and  1885.     ItsgoveMmenttons.sts  of  a  mayor  elected 

Shetland  islands  being  on  the  west;  Denmark  p^ily  and  a  co^cil  of  eight  members  elected 

and    part   of    Norway    on    the   east;    Strait    of  P'.  **g  l*""'     T^e  populatiwi  is  mainly  Eng- 

DoyefTlWrt  «f  France.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  ^'h,    Scotch     and    Inah.      Pop.    (1901)  4,&*; 

Gennany  on  the  south;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  <'9'0)«»WSfloa 

th«  lioith..    Extreme    length,    from   the    Strait  h,    ?^  M^t^  ^*i     ;^'T£^  r^^S.iLv.^Ai 

-(   i^~_«   1.,    n^-t    »w-'  .^nTi   nnritimTi    raf   tli^  ^^If  "*    Niagara    County     at  the  conHuence   of 

SlJ^  fJ:^:^^  ^nlS^tr^  t  Nilgara  Ri«r  and  Tonawanda  Creek,  on  the 

K''^j^u''^^**'rf'5!f    '.^u-      t',u^^3  Erk  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York^.  &  H.  B... 

breadth,  between  Haddii^Unishire.  ScotUnd.  and  j^    ^^.     ;„^  ^^     Lehigh  V.   R.S.'a;  i^i^ti 

Denmaric^  about  4MnHleSi   *''?!•   9^''^'^'^  Tonawanda.  and  la  mifes  above   Bufiklfrf^ev- 

squamnSles     The  shores  of  all  the  tountrjw  ^^  ^^j^^^  'railroads,    using    leased  Uacks,  and 

thia  surround  the  North- Sta  are  det^y  indented  ^^^^^^^^    ,;„„   connect    the    city  with    Buffalo, 

with  bays,  fiords,  inlets,  and  large  retuaries ,  but  Niagara  Falls,  and  other  places.     North  Tona- 

its   most   remarkable  arm   la   the   Skater   Kack,  ^^^^  j^  ;^  ^^  agricultural  region,  but  the  city 

between    DenmaA    and    Norway,    which    com-  j^  ^^^^  f^^  ;„   manufacturing  and  commerciaJ 

municates  through  the  Kattegat  with  the  Baltic  interests.     It   has  large    lumber   yards,  and  the 

Sea.     The  North  Sea  is  deepwt  on  the  Norwe-  ^^iet   manufactures    are    steam    pumps,   merry- 

gian   side,   where  the   soundings   give  190   iatti-  go.,^unds,  pig  iron,   bolts,   nuts,   Steam  wping. 

oms;   haf  the  Vnean   depth   of  the   whole   ba^n  ^^^   ^   variety  of    lumber  products.     The  public 

may  be  stated  at  no  more  than  31  fathoms.      1  he  library   has  about   6,000   volumes.     The  charter 

bed  of  this  sea  is  traversed  by  sFvera!  enormous  ^,f    j^^    provides    that    the    government    shall 

banks,  one  of  which  trends   from  the  Firth  of  j^  .vested  in   a    mayor,    whe   holds    office    two 

Forth,  Scotland,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  years,   and  a    council    consisting   of   two   mem- 

a  distance  of  no  miles;  others  run  from  Den-  ^„  from  each  ward,  and  three  *t  large.    The 

mark  and  Jutland  upward  of  105  miles  to  the  ^ity  owns  an.'   operates  the  waterworks.    Fop. 

northwest;  while  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Dogger  (jgio)   11,955. 

Bank,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  sea,  from  ITorthampion,  nfinh-amp'Ibri,  England,  a 
lat  54°  io'  to  57'  ^4'  N.  and  Ion.  1°  to  6  7  E.  city,  capital  ot  the  county 'ot  same  name,  66 
The  gr*at  oceanic  tidal  wave  which  onginafes  miles  northwest  ot  London,  on  the  left  bank  o( 
in  the  Atlantic,'  after  having  swept  the  west  the  Nen.  and  on  the  London  and  Northwestern, 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  enters  the  and  Midland  R.R.'s.  The  principal  buildings 
northern  eWretnity  of  the  North  Sea,  giving  arc  the  town  hall;  the  shire  or  county  hall,  the 
high  water  nearly  simultaneously  to  the  oppo-  county  and  borough  jails,  corn  exchange,  bar- 
site  shores  of  Scotland  and  Norway.  Ptirsning  racks,  infirmary,  theatre  etc.  There  are  a  tree 
its  course  along  the  coasts  of  the  former  and  of  library,  museum,  schools  of  science  and  art. 
England,  it  rules  the  tides  as  far  south  as  grammar  school,  mechanics'  institute,  an  athe- 
the  Thames,  making  the  tour  of  Great  Britain  naeum,  and  other  Tterary  and  artistic  societies, 
in  18  hours.  On  entering  the  North  Sea,  on  The  benevolent  institutions  include  the  infirm- 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  tidal  wave  docs  not  ary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  Royal  Victoria  Dis- 
exceed  12  feet;  bot  gradually  increases  to  14,  pensary,  St.  John's  and  Thomas  -  A  -  Becket 
16,  18,  and  ir  the  Humber  to  so  feet;  a  differ-  hospitals,  etc.  The  principal  churches  are  All 
ence  of  height  depending  on  the  figure  of  the  Saints',  rebuilt  in  1680,  St.  Peter's,  restored 
tttore.  the  form  of  the  bottom,  and  the  direction  in  1850;  St.  Giles',  St.  Sepulchre's,  dating 
of  incidence  of  the  wave.  The  fisheries  are  eX-  from  the  i»f  h  century,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
tensive,  especially  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  on  aH  olic  cathedral.  The  staple  manufactore  is  boots 
the  shores  that  bound  it,  and  m  the  direction  of  and  shoes  for  home  and  export  trade,  which 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.' '  The 'North  employs  about  ta.OOO  hands.  The  curing  of 
^^ea,  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  one  of  tlte  leather  is  also  carried  on  on  a  lareft  scale. 
most  iB^rartant  hifrhways  of  the  world.  The  races,  held  on  a  fade  cootM^  norui'  of  tke . 

7-L,  Google 


NORTHAMPTON— NORTHEAST  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 

town,  attract  great  niunbera  of  visitors.     Besides  NorthTiridge,   Mass.,   town     in   Worcester 

two  weekly  markets  there  are  ii  annual  fairs.  County;   on  the  Mumford  and  the  Blackstone 

Pop.  about  90,000.  rivers,  and  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &.  H.  rail- 
road;   about    10   miles   southeast   of   Worcester. 

Northampton,  Mass ,  city,  county-seat  of  n  was  settled  in  i66a  and  remained  a  part  of 

Hampshire   Qjunty;   on  the   Connecticut  River,  Mendon  until  1772  when  it  was  incorporated  as 

and  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  and  the  a  separate  town.    Its  chief  manufacturing  eslab- 

Boston  &  M.  R.R,'s ;  18  miles  north  of  Spring-  lishments   are  large   cotton   and  woolen   mills, 

field,   IQO  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  about   140  machine    .-ihops,    furniture    and    cigar    factories, 

miles   from   New   York  city.     The   largest   part  The  government  is  administered  by  annual  tovm 

of  the  city  is  known  as  the  "Center,"   and  the  meetings.     Pop,   (1910)  8(807. 
remainder  includes  the  villages  of  Bay   State,  NorfiTirook.  Baron.    S«c  Bakno,  Thomas 

Florence,  and  Leeds.    Nearby  are  Mount  Hoi-  QjogcE^ 

yoke  and  Mount  Tom,   both   with   electric  rail-  „^^.,.    ^  .,       '^u.^.    i«««    BnTK.t, 

roads  to  the  summit    The  city  is  on  a  height  =„  .N'''*^' ,r^^„^,  ■  Jrf-n^°^?,"^« 


which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  valley. 


It  w..  .mr=d  14  May  i6s4  by  Enjii.h  coloni.ti.  1'=°''?"  '3  J*  *'•  "■  ""''  "^'^  '  «"" 
•ndm.  n.n,.d.ft.;Northinpto'  i„E„gto,d:  {"t  dnwrnj  and  ™  j»o»mB=d  O  go  to 
i,»...>k..«  i?j  ...,-j^  i^  .-i  i;  ^  u™  4^.  ^,».n.  London,  where  he  arrived  (!77i)  with  a  letter 
^««  T.  ^  w  i.t\L,^n^R^«i,^„f^^  "i  intrc^hiction  to  Sir  Jfoshu^  Reynolds,  under 
years.  It  was  mcorporated  on  i8  October  of  die  ^^  ^^  j^^j  ^^^  \  '  He  visited 
same  year,  and  d^rtered  as  a  c.ly  i  Jan.  iffi+  j^  j  ^  ^  g,  ^  ^  ^ 
It  IS  m  a  productive  agnculturalseeuon.  bu  ^'^|j  ^^  especial^Xitiafl,  He  rrtSfned 
It  has  exten^ve  manufactur.ngj««l  cqnTOemal  ^^  ^on^^  in  iTsTand  sii  years  later  ex- 
mteresta.  The.  chief  manufacturmg  eslabhsh-  ^j^^j^  j^j^  ^  hKtorfcal  work,  'The  Young 
ments  are  sewing-silk  ni.lls  basket  and  paper  p^^.  Murdered  in  the  Tow«-.>  Between 
box  factories,  lumber  mills,  brudi  faclon;,  hard-  g^  ^^j  ,5  ^^  athibiUd  no  less  than  239 
ware  works,  hosiery  mills,  sewing  machine  and.  ju,„orical  pawrincs.  taking  .subjects  froiti  Eng- 
fumiture  factories,  machine  shops,  pulp  mills,  ij^j,  ,,jg,j,^  or  Shafaespeare;' those  are  driefly 
emery  wheel  works,  and  fouudriw.  There  are  reniarkable  for  highly  effective  comporitbn. 
about  ^000  empl^WB.  in  the  raanufactones.  The  The  faces  are  Greek,  the  costumes  »hsiil«d.  the 
trade  IS  principally  m  the  manoiKtured  articles  chiaroscuro  fantastic  and  exaggerated,  and  the 
and  farm  products.  .It  has  a  number  of  fine-  coloring  inharmonious.  His  greatest  skill  is 
buildings  and  prominent  inotitwtions,  among  shown  as  an  animal  painter.  His  portraits  are 
which  are  the  Dickinspn  Hospital,  the  State  Eleven,  but  those  of  men  arc  better  than  those 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  (1903,  700  (tttients),  and  o(  women,  white  some  of  his  rfiildren's  and 
the  opera  house.  The  last  raentisned,  a  gift  angels'  faces  are  beautiful,  Thi«  will  besMn 
from  a  native  of  the  city,  is  owned  and' roan-  jrora  his  ^Portrait  of  Sir  Simon  Taykir> ;  'A 
aged  by  the  municipality.  There  are  a  number  Dog  and  a  Hawk';  'Prince  Arthur  and  Hu- 
of  fine  church  buildings.  The  educational  insti-  bcrt' ;  'Four  Infant  Angels  ijj.  th«  Clouda.' 
tutions  are  Smith  Coflege  (j^v,) ;  the  Bumham  Northcote.  Si.  Sttford  Henry,  ist  Eabl 
Class^l  Sdiool  tor  G.rls;  the  Clarke  Instrtnte  ^^  lt,DESi*.GB  English  statesman-  V  London 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  endowed  by  John  Clarke;  ^7  Oct,  1818;  d.  tfiere  12  Ian,  J8S7.  He  was 
piAlic  and  parish  schools;  three  public  libraries,  educated  at  E^toh  and  at  Balfiol  CoIIegCi  Okford, 
gifte  of  natives  of  NorthamptM.  and  the  "Htmie  ^^^^^  i^^j^  secretary  to  Gladstow  in  1843; 
Culture  aub.\  founded  by  George  W.  Cable  ^^s  called  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  in  1851  suc- 
(q.v.),  and  assisted  by  a  gift  of  %SDfiOO  from  „eded  his  grandfather  in  the  barooetcy.  He 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  edncatiooal  adimnUges  33,  ;„  parliament  in  1855  for  Dudley,  in  1858 
of  this  club  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  a  ^35  elected  member  for  Stamford,  and  in  1866 
large  number  of  men  and  women ;  unique  tea-  for  North  Devon,  which  he  represented  til!  1885. 
tnre*  art  the  instructions  in  hotisebold  arts  and  In  1862  he  published  'Twenty  Years  of  Finan- 
anmsft^ents.  The  three  national  banks  have  a  cial  Policy.'  In  1866  he  became  president  of 
combined  capital  of  $6st>,ooo,  and  the  three  the  Board  of  Trade;  in  1867-8  i|vas  secretary  tor 
savings  banks  have  a  total  deposit  of  $4,g75,Ooo.  liidia;  in  1871  a  member  of  thCh'fgh  joint  00m- 
The  'Smith  Charities*  has  peculiar  features  miraion,  which  arranged  IheiTr*!^  of  Wash- 
that  make  it  a  most  remarkable  and  beneficent  ington;  and  in  1874-^  was  dianceljoi  of  the 
institution.  It  Was  founded  by  the  will  of  a  exchequer  in  the  cabinet  of  Disraeli,  After  the 
public  benefactor,  who  desired  to  aid  a  special  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  1880  he  became 
class  of  worthy  persons.  On  certain  conditions  Conservative  leader  in  the  Commons,  and  in 
yotmg  men  and  women  and  widows  receive  1885  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  appointed 
annual  gifts  of  money,  young  women  receive  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Consult  his  published 
gifts  when  they  marry,  and  young  men,  who  'Letters  and  Essays'  (1887) ;  Lang,  'Life,  Let- 
leam  a  trade,  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money  tera,  and  Diaries  of  Stafford  Northcote'  (1890). 
when  they  atUin  the  age  of  21  The  charter  NortheMt  Boundary  Dmpnte.  the  disa- 
ot  1883  provides  for  a  board  of  aldermai  and.  greement  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
a  council  of  31,  members  elected  annually  by  Britain  from  178.1  to  1842  respecting  the  north- 
the  people  The  board  of  education  and  the  ^gt  frontier.  The  Treaty  0^1783  defined  the 
trustees  of  the  Forbes  Library  are  cho.sen  by  northeast  boundary  of  the  United  Swtes,  toward 
popular  TOte.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  Canada,  as  extending  from  the  source  of  the  St 
waterworks.  Pop.  (1500)  i8,6«;  (rgio)  I9,43i-  Croix  due  north  to  the  bighlands  qr  watetfhed 
Cotftuh  Trttmbnll,  'History  of  Northampton.>  betweea  the  Atlantic  and  St,  Lawrence  jj»- 
Jaues  H.  Huntu^gton,  (ems,  thfnce  along  those  highlaiids  to  the  jiorth- 
Edilorial  Staff,'  'Daily  Hampshire  Gaxellt.'*  westernmost    head    of   the    Connecticut    River. 
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Diiputei  arising  over  this    definition,   in    1831  ment  is  administered  bjr  town  meetings.     Pop. 

the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  arbitrator,  made  (1910)   1,642. 

an  award  which  neither  parW  was  willing  to         NorthBeld,  Minn.,  city  in  Rice  County;  on 
acc^t.      Finally,    by    the    Wcbster-Ashburton  t^e  Cannon  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  G.  W. 
Treaty   of    1842,    the    present    line    was    agreed  ^nd  the  aicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.R.'s  "about  40 
upon    not  gr«itly  differing  from  that  suggested  „,{!„   s^uth   by    west    of   Saint    Paul.      It    wa-> 
''  lii'u    '^"lu     J'"^.  Tf    ^'."''*/^"  Tt"-!^  settled   in   1856   and   in    1875   was   chartered   as 
twelfths  of  the  disputed  territory  to  the  United  ^  ^-jk,      Ij  is  in  a  fertile  aericultural  section  in 
Slates  and  about  ^ve  twelfths  to  Great  BnUin.  ^hich  wheat  is  one  of  the  principal  crops.     The 
See  Boundaries,  American.    .  chief  manufactures  are  knit  goods,  dairy  prod- 
Northe&Bt  Cape.     See  Chblyuskin  Cape.  ucts,  flour,  and  brick.    It  has  considerable  trade 
NordicaBt  Paraagc    See  Akctic  Regions;  i^?, 8/ains  and  ''ve  stock.    It  is  the  seat  of  Saint 
Polar  Research.  "'^'  College,  opened  in  1875  under  the  auspices 
«.     j_           -_/..-      >  J   1  I.    ^         .          ■   .  of  the  Lutheran   Church,  and  of  Carleton  Col- 
Nwtheiv^nor'  en.  Adolph,Germ«i  painter:  j  ^^     j„     jg       'j,       Congregationalists. 
b^Munden^Prussia,  6  Nov.  ifiaS;  d.  D^ssedorf  o?her   rfucational   institutions   art  the   Scoville 
^  May  187&    He  was  a  pup.l  in  the  Dusseldorf  ^j^.^^       ,1,^  Goodsell  Obsen-alory,  and  the  pub- 
Academy  from   1847  to   1851,  when  he  devoted  jj^  3^,j^i^_     ^  ^^  ^^^^  q^^  Fellows'  Orphans' 
hmiself  to   the   delmeation   of   soldier   life   and  ^^^  Widows'  Asylum,  a  Y.  M.  C  A.  buflding, 
battle  scenes.     In   1852  he  began  a  series   of  ^^d  several  fine  churches.    The  dty  owns  and 
picturej  iliMtrating  the  wars  of   Nai»eon   I              (es  the  waterworks.     Pop.    (1890)   2,659; 
These  included  'The  Battle  of  Belle  Allunce'  ( ,nnnl  ttin-  Cmini  i  n.» 
<[86o)  ;. and  'The  Retreat  of  the  Grand  Atmy.>  ^^' J;^'°-/'?°'   '■?„  .       „,     ^. 
To  these  he  added  scenes  from  the  war  with  ^   NorthfieJd,    Vt.,    village     in    Washirgton 
Denmark,  and  from  the  German- Austrian  war  County ;  on  the  Dog  River,  and  on  the  Coitral 
1866.      His   series   portraying   the    last    Franco-  Vermont   railroad ;    about   nme   miles   south   by 
Prussian  war  includes  *The  Storming  of  Wein-  west  of  Montpelier.    It  is  in  a  valley  surrounded 
beffg> ;  «The  Transport  of  French  Prisoners' ;  *>y  l"*.  hilis  and  mountains.   Bald  and    Paine 
an4    'The   Charge   of  the    i6th    Uhlans   on   a  mountains  are  near.     In  the  vicinity  are  black 
g,_g,^>  slate   and    granite   quarries.      The    chief    indus- 
„     .^          p       _        ,,,  tries  are  connected  with  the  quarrying  of  granite 
Nor'ttier.     See  Cold  Wave.  ^^  algte^  and  ^jjh  form  and  dairy  products. 
Korthem  Bear,  in  international  politics,  a  It  has  flour  and  lumber  mills  and  woolen  fac- 
aame  often  applied  to  Russia.  tones.     It  is  the  eeat  of  the  Norwich  Univer- 
Nortbem   Drift,   in   geology,   an   obsolete  *'ty,   opened    in    1834.      The    village   owns    and 
■Kime  for  the  houlder^ay  of  the   Pleistocene  operates  the  electric  light  plant.     Pop.    (1890) 
Period.    The  deposits  were  popularly  supposed  1.222:  (iQoo)  1.508;  (1910)  3,226. 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  polar  currents  from          NortMngton,   n6r'(hlng-t6n,   Robert  Hen- 
the  far  North.  ley,  1st  Karl  op,  English  statesman:  b.  about 
Northern  GiMt,  a  name  frequently  applied  I5«S;   d.   Grange    England,    14  Jan.    1772-    He 
in  Europe  to  Russia,  aUnding  to  iti  siie,  growth,  "»s  educated  at  Oxford ;  in  1.73 J  was  called  to 
and  population.  ^J'*u*•^'■  ""^au    ''''^^"^^  ^'  !■"  P^'"''^'"™*  for 
JL      ,          _,.      ,     _  „                     J       ■■  -     1  Bath.   In  1756  he  was  appointed  attorney-general, 
Northern  B^cAb  CoUege^  a  coeducational  ,^  ;„  ^^e  nert  year  became  lord  keeper  of  the 
institution,    m   Fulton,    III.;    lound^    in    1861,  „^,  ^^  ^^^  j^i,  ^is  seat  as  speaker  of  the 
opened  m  1865;  it  last  reported:  professors  and  ^^^  „(  L^rds  over  which  he  presided  for  three 
tastnictors,  12;  students,  220;  volumes  ih  the                 j^  j^,  ^e  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
Sbrary.  1,000;  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  ^^j  ^wing  to  ill-health  resigned  in  1767. 
scientific     apparatus,     $110,000;     total     income,          .,      .,             t.      « 
$8,000.  ,  The  departments  are  preparatory,  col-          North  men.    See  Normans. 
legiatc,  and  the  summer  school.     The  courses          Northrop,      nor'thriip,      Birdsey      Qrant, 
lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.L.  American    educator    and    clergyman :    b.    Kent, 
There  is  no  endowment  fund.  Conn.,  18  July  1817;  d.  Clinton,  Conn.,  27  April 
Northern  Lighu.     See  Aurora  Boreaus.  J898.    He  was  gradualed  at  Yale  in  1841;  and 
„   _.          „TIL   1              c       »»  _   „   _  f"""!"  '*s  divinity  school  in   184s ;  and  was  sub- 
Northern  Mythology.     See  Mvthou>;y.  sequently  a  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church 
NorAem  TeFritory.   See  South  Austhalia.  at  Sa'xonsville,  Mass.,  for   10  years.     He   was 
Nortb'field,     Mass.,     town      in     Franklin  agent    of    the    Massachusetts    State    Board    of 
County ;  on  the  Central  Vermont  raUroad ;  about  Education  1857-67  and  _secretary  of  the  Board  of 
12  miles  northeast  of   Greenfield,  and   30  miles  EduMt.on   of   Connecticut    1857-67.      He   intro- 
northwest    of    Fitchburg.      It.;i"  ir^^iJ    as'  a  d^ced  the  obsen-ance  of  Arbor  Day  in  sditwls, 

lit  ^^^,  I-  -  7        -,  '?     .  "'°'*S^lace  ^n<'   wss   considered   as   the   "father   of   Village 

.,Jj>*ff"^'^|7^n"'S,  "  's  tlie  birtlBL  ^-  Imprffvement  Societies."    In  1872  he  was  invited 

--fflrDwjghl  L.  Moody   (q.v.)   and  was  his  fi^  by  the  Japanese  government  to  establish  a  sys- 

nufl.  .f'^"'        "l'"'Ji°^t!  ^°^^     "^^^  a-n  *«n   o*  public  education  in   Japan.     Although 

^tlf^^^       u"^  °     Chnstiari  workers  and  ofl  he  declined  the  honor  lie  rendered  such  valuable 

Jn'wril^if  '■*''''  '"  I"'!""';,'"  Northfield.  The)  service  to  that  country  that  he  was  received  as 

Sd^So!    ,^'    seat   Of   the    Northfield    Training  I  the  guest  of  the  Japanese  natioa 
Bcnooi    and    of    the    Northfield    Sem  nary    for  T         «r     .1.  ^  .         ■ 

young  wom„.  The  Mount  Hermon  School  for  ^- r^J^^^^T  ^^""^  American  educator:  b. 
Boys,  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Gill  is  cottneM^H  '  R'dge'iel''.  Conn,  30  Sept.  1834.  He  was  gradis- 
•jrith  the  North^ldeduS^al  work  ?^eto^  oate(rfrom  Yale  in  1857,  from  its  law.  sch^l 
it  in  an  agricultural  recion  and  iti  iH,.,vi1^  *  '"  '^59.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  i86a 
at«  connect^  *i.h7in^  p^uc"s.    Th"2^^!  '  «<  ^'  ^^"^  "^  "^^  Connecticut  House  of  Rep- 
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Ksentatives  in  1862  and  of  its  Senate  in  1863.  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria.  The  Idngdotn  was 
He  became  editor  of  the  New  Haven  'Palladium^  founded  by  Ida,  an  Anglian  chief,  who  invaded 
in  1863  and  in  1863-84  was  professor  of  rhetoric  the  country  in  547.  On  the  death  of  Ida  in  560 
and  English  literature  at  Yala  From  i86t>-8i  part  of  it  was  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of 
he  was  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven:  Deira,  which  occupied  also  what  is  now  York- 
president  University  o£  Minnesota  1884-1908  shire.  Bernicia  and  Deira  were  united  under 
when  he  resigned.  f  Ethelfrilh  in  593.  In  793  it  was  ravaged  by  the 
Nortiirop,  Harry  Knctaiey,  American  I*^"^^  ^5*  again  in  844  and  867.  when  they 
Roman  Catholic  bishop:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  permanently  settled  in  the  country  Halfdane 
-  May  1842.  He  was  graduated  from  Mount  became  sovereign,  and  portioned  out  the  land 
^int  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md,  in  i860,  ''^f'«  ^}^  Hu'^E'"'--  ^".'^"m^'cT  "k'^ 
studied  foUr  years  in  the  theolo^cal  seminary  fred  made  with  the  mvadera  Northumbria  was 
there  and  at  the  American  College  in  Rome,  and  in<:l"ded  m  the  Danelagh  Against  Alfreds  suc- 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1865.  He  cessors  he  Danes  carried  on  a  series  of  petty 
held  several  pastorates  in  his  native  «ty  and  Z"X  "'I  -''^-  <^'^=°'"V'°  °^  '*"=  h-"^AT-  f 
elsewhere,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1882  Northtimbr.a  in  gsa  It  was  then  divided  into 
as  vicar  apostolic  of  North  Carolina,  and  titular  j!j=.  '^ree  earldoms  or  counties  of  Bemroa. 
bishop  of  Rosalia.    In  1883  he  was  transferred  °"^'  ^'^^  Lothian. 

by  papal  brief  to  the  see  of  Charleston.  North'west  Boundary-  Dispute,  the  dis- 
Nortbumberlaad,  nor-thijm'ber-land,  John  ^wment  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Dudley,  Duke  ot.  English  statesmari:  b.  Eng-  Britain  from  1814  to  1846,  respecting  the  north- 
land  1502 ;  d.  London  22  Aug.  1553.  Duringthe  west  frontier.  The  territory  bounded  north  by 
war  with  France  1544-5  he  commanded  the  tng-  latitude  54'  40',  east  by  the  Rocky  MounUins, 
lish  squadron,  and  ktefwas  one  of  the  executors  ??"'b  by  latitude  42°,  and  west,by  the  Pacific 
of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  He  schemed  against  P='^".  ^ad  been  davtned  at  various  times  and 
Somerset,  the  Protector,  and  in  1550  was  the  to  various  extent^  by  Russia,  Spam,  Great  Bpt- 
dorainant  influence  in  the  council.  The  next  am,  and  the  United  Sutes.  The  Russian  claim, 
year  he  was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland.  ^^'^^  '"l^**  '^.^",'^k  "'"™.  '^^"P""''?  ^^  J"I 
lord  high  steward,  and  earl  marshal.  His  fourth  traders,  was  settled  by  a  treaty  Ii  Jan.  1825. 
son.  Lord- Guilford  Dudley,  married  Lady  Jane  Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  were  to 
Grey  in  May  1553,  and  the  duke  persuaded  make  no  settlements  north  of  latitude  M40. 
Edward  VI  to  name  her  as  his  successor  ""^  Russia  none  south  of  that  latitude.  Great 
Through  Northumberland's  influence  she  was  Britain  and  Russia  agreed  upon  the  same  terms, 
placed  on  the  throne  10  July,  but  on  the  23d  ot  J^^  Spanish  claims  were  confined  south  of  lati- 
August  following  he  was  executed  (or  high  'o***  '*^rJL''/5 V'-^'ir  J'^l'S  **''*'*  ^'?"''*  il!! 
treason.  °^  Great  Britain  had  little  or  no  claim  by 
„  .  ,  .  .  „  .  .  ,.  ,  discovery.  The  United  States'  claim  rested  upon 
Nortiomberknd,  Robert  de  Mowbr».  ,he  voyage  of  Gray  up  the  Columbia  River  in 
Kau.  or,  English  warrior:  d.  about  1125.  He  i^ga  and  the  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Qark 
was  a  son  of  R<«er  de  Montbrai,  a  follower  ot  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  through  the 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Oregon  country  in  1805-6,  under  the  orders  of 
Northumberland  some  time  not  far  from  id8o.  Jefferson.  By  the  treaty  of  ao  Oct  1818  the 
He  was  conslandy  engaged  m  feudal  quarrels  whole  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  course  of  which  he  burned  Bath  and  was  to  bo  opened  to  both  countries  for  10  years, 
ravaged  Wiltshire,  and  when  Malcom,  king  of  and,  in  1827  the  joint  occupation  for  an  in- 
Scots,  invaded  the  country  for  a  second  time  definite  period  was  agreed  upon.  Later  this 
in  10S3  he  was  met  and  slam  by  Mowbray  at  produced  dissatisfaction,  and  after  considerable 
Alnwick.  He  raised  an  insurrection  iik  lops  negotiation,  Grefet  Brioin  was  induced  in  1846 
and  endeavored  to  wrest  from, the  Conqueror's  to  accept  latitude  49°  as  the  boundaiy  from  the 
tons  the  crown  and  give  it  to  their  cousin.  Count  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  channel  between  Van- 
Stephen  of  AumaJe.  At  first  successful  he  was  couver's  Island  and  the  mainland.  Sec  Boun' 
finaUy  forced  to  retreat  to  his  grtal  castk  of  darjes,'  Amieicait;  Alaskam  Boundary  Com- 
Bamborough  where,  after  a  stout  resistance,  he  mission. 

was  finally  taken,  and  though  reports  conflict,  » i.i._.  1  ^  _  nt.- 

it  is  reasonably  iertain  that  the  remaining  30  ,  Northwest  Company  The,  ao  organization 
or  more  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  pns<i.  °*  i  rench- Canadian  traders  who,   in  the   i8th 
He  founded  the  priory  at  Tyneni>uth.  century,  entered  the  fur  trade  as  a  rival  of  the 
,,      ,       ,     .      .  i,    .      ,     .,      „  Hudson  s  Bay  Company,  which  had  enjoyed  a 
Nortiumberknd,  EarU  of.    See  Percy.  monopoly  for  300  years.    In  1805  the  Northwest 
Northomberland,     England,     a     maritime  Con^iany  established  trading  posts  on  the  Pa- 
county  bordering  on  Scotland  and  on  the  North  cific  coast  and  in  1813  absorbed  the  Pacific  Fur 
Sea ;  area  2,015  square  miles.     The  county-scat  Company,  established  by  John  Jacob  Astor.     In  ■ 
ii  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  other  large  towns  1821  the.  Northwest  Company  consolidated  with 
are  Wallsend  and  Tynemouth.     The  surface  is  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    See  Fvt.  Tradk, 
diversified  with  hill,  moorland,  and  valley,  and  The. 

its  principal  river  is  the  Tyne.    Coal  mining  and  Northweat    Frontier    Province,   India.     A 

Its  supplemental   industnes  place   Northumber-  new   political  and  administrative  province   of 

land  high   among  the  most  productive  counUes  British    India,    constituted    7    Nov.    igoi     out 

of  England.  of    the    province    of    the     Punjab,   consisting 

Nortbtun'bria,  England,  an  ancient  Anglo-  "f  portions  of  the  district  of  Haiara,  and  the 

Saxon  kingdom,  one  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  ex-  Trans-Indus     districts     of     Peshawar,     Kohat, 

tended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  and  was  Bannu,     and     Dera     Ismail    Khan,     with     the 

bounded    on    the    west    by    the    kingdoms    of  political  charges  of  the  mountain  regions  of 
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Kurratn,  Malakand  (including  Dir,  Swat,  and 
ehitral),  Khybar,  Tochi,  Gomal,  and  Shirani. 
These  mountain  re^ons  came  under  the  sui- 
erainity  of  the  British  Government  during  the 
recent  Afghan  Wars,  and  were  designated  by 
Lord  Beaconsfteld.  "the  scientific  frontier  of 
India."  Up  to  that  date,  these  mountain  tribes 
nominally  acknowledged  the  Amir  of  Kabul, 
and  consequently  regarded  themselves  as  al- 
together independent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  was  this  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
conservative  administration  of  Great  Britain, 
to  separate  these  tribes  from  the  quasi-au- 
thority  of  the  Amir,  and  to  bring  them  under 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  that  was  so  stren- 
uously resisted  by  the  late  Sher  Ali  Khan  of 
Kabul,  in  January  1877,  and  which  led  to  the 
Afghan  War  of   1878. 

These  mountain  tribes  are  Afghans,  speak- 
ing Pushto,  the  language  of  the  Afghans,  and 
are  made  up  oi  a  people  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms  from  their  youth.  The  annexation  of 
these  tribes  to  British  India  was.  therefore,  a 
most  important  event  in  the  history  o(  Hindu- 
stan. According  to  a  report  by  Sir  Lepel 
GrifHn,  the  Sghtmg  power  of  these  tribes  is 
estimated  as  follows:  Adjoining  the  Hazara 
district,  Akazais  1,000,  Hassanzais  1,700;  ad- 
joining the  Peshawar  valley,  Jadrans  2,500, 
Wazeerwals  3.000,  Swatis  6.000,  Utmankhels 
5,000.  Momunds  i6fioo;  adjoining  Peshawar  and 
Kohat,  Afreedis  33,500;  adjoining  Kohat, 
Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Oruluais 
29,500,  Saimooshts  4,500,  Turis  S.ooo,  Wazeeris 
44.000;  adjoining  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Shoorncs 
5.000,  Ustranas  900,  Kusranis  1,50a.  These 
tribes,  numbering  more  than  114,000  fighting 
men,  are  Afghans  by  birth  and  nationality,  and 
Moslems  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  Northwest  frontier  of  India  until  thw 
were  brought  under  the  control  of  the  British 


This  newW- formed  province  comprises  an 
area  of  j^4ob  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
mainly  Mohammedans,  of  2,125480.  The  capi- 
tal oC  the  province  is  the  ancient  city  of  Pesha- 
war, with  a  population  of  nearly  100,000.  It 
is  here  that  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
province  resides.  There  are  deputy  commis- 
sioners at  Peshawar.  Abbotabad,  Kohat.  aad 
Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Outside  the  native  city  of 
Peshawar  there  is  a  large  military  cantonment 
under  a  major-general  commanding  the  'Fron- 
tier Force,"  with  outlying  stations  of  English 
and  native  troops  kt  Nowshera;  the  corps  of 
Guides  at  Mardan ;  native  troops  at  Kohat, 
Bannu  (or  Edwardesabad),  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
and  Abbotabad.  At  Cherat,  on  the  Khattak 
hills,  between  Peshawar  and  Kohat,  there  is 
a  sanitarium  occupied  b^  British  troops  during 
the  hot  season.  A  military  force  of  Afreeoi 
tribes,  under  the  command  of  a  British  officer, 
has  been  organized  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  and 
there  are  forts  at  Jararud,  Alimusjid.  and  Lundi 
Kotal,  commanding  the  Pass  which  is  the  high- 
way to  Kabul.  The  city  of  Kabul  is  190  miles 
from   Peshawar. 

There  is  railway  communication  from  India 
to  Peshawar,  crossing  the  river  indns  at  Attok, 
and  running  to  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber 
Pass.  There  is  also  a  railroad  to  Kohat,  and 
to  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 


The  Peshawar  valley  is  watered  by  the  Ka- 
bul River,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Indus 
at  Attok;  and  the  Derajat  Valley  is  drained 
by  the  Kuram,  and  the  Gambila  rivers.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kabul  River  is  the  district  of 
YuEufzai.  inhabited  by  an  Afghan  people 
speaking  the  Afghan  language.  The  ancient 
fords  crossing  and  commanding  the  River 
Indus  and  entering  the  Peshawar  Valley,  are 
at  Attok,  Hund,  and  Torbeyta.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  with 
his  army  at  Hund,  331  B.  C.  Nearly  all  the 
invading  armies  of  Northern  India  have  passed 
through  the  Peshawar  valley,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  this  section  of  country.  It  was 
here  that  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
held  a  political  conference  with  Shah  Shujah, 
the  King  of  Kabul,  in  1808.  It  was  here  that 
Sir  John  Lawrence  signed  a  treaty  with  Sar- 
dar  Gholam  Hydar  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed. Amir  of  Kabul,  January  1857,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  kept  the  Afghans  faith- 
ful to  British  interests  during  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny which  broke  out  at  Meerut  the  May  fol- 
lowing. It  was  here  that  the  political  confer- 
ence was  held  in  January  1877.  between  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly,  K  C.  B.,  representing  the  British 
Government,  and  Nur  Mohammad  Shah,  rep- 
resenting the  Amir  of  Kabul,  which  resulted 
in  the  British  advance  on  Afghanistan  the 
following  year. 

As  a  literary  centre  Peshawar  claims  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  the  two  popular  Afghan  poets 
who  were  contemporaries  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth    century;     Abdur    Rahman,    whose 

fraviE  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of  Hazar- 
hana,  near  Peshawar,  and  Khushhal  Khan 
Khuttuk,  who  died  in  i6qi.  and  who  is  buried 
near  Akora  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kabul 

Throughout  the  Peshawar  valley  there  are 
interesting  and  important  Buddhist  remains. 
The  most  notable  of  these  are  at  Takh-i-Bhai, 
a  short  distance  from  Murdan,  and  the  Gurk- 
hatri  in  the  centre  of  the  City  of  Peshawar. 
The  valley  is  said  to  have  been  frequently 
visited  by  Gautama,  the  founder  of  Buddhism. 
It  is  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  is  designated 
by  the  British  soldier  'the  valley  of  death.* 
The  temperature  ranges  from  a  minimum  of 
17'  in  February  to  a  maximum  of  137°  in  July. 
The  average  rainfall  is  about  14  inches. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
province  are  wheat,  millet,  jawar,  cotton,  rice, 
and  indigo.  The  Peshawar  valley  is  specially 
celebrated  for  its  rice.  The  poppy  plant  is 
extensively  grown  in  the  Darajat.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  land  mainly  depends  upon  arti- 
ficial irrigation. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  province  are  Pesha- 
war, Kohat,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Bannu 
(Edwardesabad),  Abbotabad,  Hurripur,  Tank, 
and  Kolachi, 

Thomas  P.  Hughes, 
Author  of  'Thr  Dietvmary  of  Islam.' 


Nortiiwebt  Provincca,  India,  until  1901,  the 
designation  of  a  political  division  now  The 
United  Protincbs  op  Acra  and  Ocdh.  It  is 
situated  in  the  north  central  part  of  India, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet  and  Nepal,  on  the 
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east  by  Bengal,  on  the  south  by  the  states  of  of  this  territory  was  a  subject  of  dispute  fot 
the  Central  India  Agency,  and  on  the  west  by  several  years,  on  account  of  the  conflictinft 
the  Rajputana  and  the  Punjab.  It  consists  of  claims  of  ownership  of  New  York,  Virginia, 
Agra.  83,198  square  miles;  Oudh,  23,966  square  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  The  States 
miles;  and  the  native  states  of  Rampur,  899  mentioned  cited  in  support  of  their  claims  va- 
square  miles;  and  Garhwal,  4,r8o  square  miles,  rious  early  grants  from  the  Crown,  and  con- 
Population  Agra,  34358,70s:  Oudh,  12,833.077;  quests  of  Indian  tribes.  The  original  Colonial 
Rampur,  533,312;  Garhwal,  268,885.  charter  usually  gave  definite  north,  east,  and 
„_,.,_  ,^  ,  ^  ,  ,  ,.  south  boundaries,  but  that  of  the  west  was  often 
Northwest  TeiTitoriM,  Canada,  the  poht-  the  sea,  the  South  Sea,  the  ocean,  etc.,  which 
Ical  division  compnsmg  the  territories  of  As-  „^^  interpreted  as  Pacific  Ocean.  The  other 
wniboia,  .  Alberta,  Saskatchewan.  Athabasca  states  of  the  Union  refused  to  recogni/e  the 
.^^  v"l'^'  t"^"^'''  ^^J}^^""-  ^e=""i?'.^"<'  claims  based  on  charters  and  acts  as  cited, 
the  Yukon  Temlory  The  pohtical  division  but  held  that  the  lands  in  question  should  belong 
has  an  area  of^,634,8So  square  miles.  (Sec  (^  ^^  „ho!e  Union  and  should  be  administered 
Canada:  The  Canadian  West;  The  Settle-  f^^  j^e  common  good.  Congress  in  session,  in 
Sf»'l  ^^7L?*„"*"r=..^^'^i  ^"-^"""^  '78°.  E3^<^  »  pledge  to  the^nion  that  if  the 
SON  s  Bav  Company;  Geooraphy  )  Tliis  .m-  States  claim! i^  this  western  territory  should 
r/,h.  H\?Jnn^RfjTi.^^i;^^^^^^^^^^  «de  it  to  the  Confederation  it  diould  be  used 
he^'Ault^s"  B^a7  l^^Z'y  Turl  e?^  Tt'  o  f-  ^^  T"^  f  =•■'  "•'  ^^^es  .and  should,  in  due 
Canada  for  the  sum  of  Vioo  000  The  terri  """^  ^"°  under  proper  conditions,  be  admitted 
torica  are  governed  by  t  li^ten'ant-gove^nor  «.  States  of  the  Union,  with  equal  nshts  and 
and  executive  council,  and  a  legislative  assem-  P"vdege5  with  the  original  States.  New  York 
bly.  Regina  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  *^  ^he  first  W  cede  her  claims,  in  1781 ;  three 
cUmate  generally  is  of  an  Arctic  character  with  y^  1^'"  7'7'^  ^^^^1^"  <>'*""'■  ^^^"P'^a 
long  and  rigorous  winters,  and  short  summers;  *«^'Otl  north  of  the  Ohio  River  (now  the  south- 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  part  of  this  e.™  part  ^theState  of  Ohio)  called  for  some- 
region  to  the  south,  howler,  are  very  great,  ^me  the  •Virgmia  Military  CUstnct."  In  i^ 
The  fertile  belt  of  the  Saskatchewan  alone  con-  Massachusetts  gave  up  her  claims,  and  in  1786 
tains  an  area  oi  64,000  square  miles  in  one  Connecticut  ceded  ail  except  a  strip  extending 
continuous  strip  of  800  miles  long,  with  an  ^om  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  westward  i» 
average  breadth  of  80  miles.  But  the  beat  and  "''es,  comprising  about  6,000  square  miles  and 
largest  wheat  area  is  beyond  the  Saskatchewan,  ca"e<i  t*?^  'Western  Reserve"  (q.v.).  Connecti- 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers,  "^"t  retained  junsdicUon  over  this  territory  until 
and  extending  through  the  Peace  River  Pass  '800.  A  tract  of  500,000  acres,  in  the  western 
to  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pa"  of  the  ^Western  Reserve,"  was  donated  by 
and  north  to  lat,  60°  N.  The  lakes  and  rivers  Connecticut  as  "Fire  Lands"  to  be  divided  as 
west  of  Lake  Superior  are  bordered  by  rich  directed  amon^  such  of  its  citizens  as  had  been 
prairies  and  luxuriant  woods.  Coal  is  abundant  damaged  by  incursions  of  the  British  troops 
and  is  now  worked;  petroleum  is  plentiful;  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  13  July 
copper,  silver,  iron,  salt,  and  gold  have  been  1787  the  'Northwest  Territory*  was  istablisbed 
found,  the  last' especially  on  the  Klondike  River  by  the  Continental  Congress.  The  ordinance 
in  the  Yukon  district.  Great  quantities  of  furs  was  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
are  obtained.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts.  This  ordinance 
crosses  the  southern  part  of  this  territory,  and  provided  for  the  enactment  of  certain  rules 
there  are  several  other  railways  made  or  to  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  good,  the  chief 
made.  In  the  towns  and  villages  springing  up  provisions  of  which  were  (i)  that  not  less  than 
along  the  lines  of  railway  free  schools  are  three  nor  more  than  five  States  should  be 
established,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  formed  out  of  the  'Northwest  Territory";  (2) 
five  tracts  of  land  have  been  reserved  as  national  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  forever  within 

Earics.  Population  about  115,00a  See  Canada,  its  borders;  (3)  that  religious  freedom  should 
loBTHWEST  Tbriutowes  OP.  be  wholly  and  entirely  established  and  main- 
tained ;  (4)  that  schools  and  means  of  education 
Northw«Bt  Territory,  the  name  given  by  should  be  forever  encouraged;  (5)  that  the 
the  Continental  Congress  of  America,  in  1787,  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  should 
to  a  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  be  guaranteed  to  all  its  inhabitants.  A  form  of 
Ohio,  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  government  was  provided  for  and  the  territory 
west  of  Pennsylvania.  The  greater  part  of  was  divided.  It  was  further  provided  that  when 
this  territory  belonged  to  France  prior  to  1763,  any  one  of  the  divisions  had  a  population  of 
when,  by  treaty.  Great  Britain  became  possessor  60,000,  it  might  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
of  all  the  dpmam  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  State.  Certain  conditions  of  admission  were 
North  America,  which  had  been  claimed  by  exacted  in  accordance  vrith  the  Ordinance  of 
France.  The  territory  west  of  the  Alleghany  1787.  The  Continental  Congress  which  estab- 
Mountains  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  was,  in  lished  the  "Northwest  Territory"  and  so  wisely 
1774,  annexed  to  the  Province  of  Quebec.  By  provided  for  its  admission  into  the  Union,  had 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  at  the  its  last  roll-call  10  Oct.  1788. 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  in  1783,  this  The  new  Congress  confirmed  the  Ordinance 
region  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Its  area  relating  to  this  territory.  At  first  the  govem- 
was  about  265,878  square  miles,  and  it  bordered  ment  was  administered  by  means  of  a  governor, 
on  all  the  great  interior  waterways  of  North  secretary,  and  three  judges  appointed  by  Con- 
America  which  had  then  been  explored;  the  gress,  who  governed  the  whole  as  one  district 
Saint  Lawrence  River  because  a  part  of  the  The  governor  and  juifees  silting  together  had 
Great  Lakes  not  excluded.    The   exact  status  power  to  make  and  execute  sti<£  laws  as  they 
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deemed  needful  for  the  district,  subject  to  the  Northwestern  Univeru^,  III.,  chartered 
approval  of  Congress,  until  such  time  as  the  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
territory  would  have  a  legislature  of  its  own.  Church,  in  1851,  and  first  opened  in  i8s5-  The 
Provision  was  made  for  a  legislature  when  first  department  organized  was  the  collegiate 
there  were  in  the  territory  5,000  free  male  in-  department;  the  present  organization  includes 
habitants  of  full  age  to  be  voters.  This  legis-  (1)  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  (2)  the  Med- 
lature  was  to  consist  of  a  Legislative  Council  of  ical  School ;  (3)  the  Uw  School ;  (4)  the 
five  members,  chosen  by  Congress,  and  a  House  School  of  Pharmacy;  (5)  the  Dental  School; 
of  Representatives  chosen  ^  male  mhabitants  ^^  (g)  ,he  School  of  Music;  the  College  and 
who  were  freeholders.  The  first  governor  of  the  ,1,^  5^1,001  „(  ^jusic  are  at  Evanston,  111.,  and 
Northwest  Territory.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  was  ap-  ^he  professional  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
pointed,  Oclober  i;«7.  He  armed  at  Marietta,  -j-he  university  also  maintains  three  secondary 
the  capital,  July  ySa  His  first  official  act  was  ^^^,  ^^^^,  ^^^  academy  at  Evanston,  Grand 
the  founding  of  Washington  County.  He  ap-  p^^-^-^  Seminary  at  Onarga,  111.,  and  Elgin 
pointed  magistrates,  estab. shed  courts  ar-  Academy  at  Elgin,  HI.  The  Garrett  Biblical 
ranged  for  defense  against  the  Indians,  and  in  T„t»;t..t/  ,  ti,=Jri™'-.,i  ,.  i.«  1  j  _  ,  ... 
evcFs.  way  sought  tol)romote  the  advancement  1""'*"'^,  a  theological  school  under  separate 
of  the  country.  The  f^st  legislature  of  the  Ter-  manag^ent,  is  located  on  the  college  campus, 
ritory  met  24  Sept.  1799.  TTie  House  of  Repre-  f"''  ;^  '"  ''^"^^  ^^'"^"u^'-!^  T^-  »■!<=  ""'^"^"yj 
sentatives  had  22  members,  representatives  of  '^e  Norwegian- Danish  Theological  Schoo  and 
the  nine  counties  of  the  whole  Territory.  In  ™  Swedish  Theological  Seminary  are  affiliated 
May  1800,  upon  petition,  Congress  divided  the  *""  the  institute.  The  work  of  the  College  of 
Northwest  Territcry  into  two  territorial  gov-  Liberal  Arts  is  mainly  elective,  the  courses  be- 
ernments;  the  boundary  between  which  was  a  mg  arranged  for  major  work  in  one  department 
line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  and  minor  work  in  another;  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
River  north  to  Canada.  The  portion  east  of  and  B.S.  are  conferred;  the  corresponding  mas- 
this  line  was  called  'Territory  Northwest  of  ter's  degrees  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
the  River  Ohio,"  and  its  capital  was  Chilli-  losophy  are  conferred  for  graduate  work.  The 
cothe.  The  portion  west  of  this  line  was  called  government  is  by  a  board  of  36  trustees  elected 
■Indiana  Territoiy*  and  the  capital  was  Vin-  by  the  board,  to  which  are  added  8  chosen  by 
cennetf,  William  Henry  Harrison  was  first  gov-  Church  conferences.  Women  are  admitted,  and 
ernor  of  the  'Indiana  Territory.*  Virginia  dormitories  on  the  campus  are  provided  for 
completed  her  articles  of  cession  i  March  1784.  their  use.  The  campus  contains  about  75  acres 
On  that  same  day  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  of  ground,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan; 
conmiittee,  proposed  a  plan  which  was  adopted  the  buildings  include  the  old  college,  the  first 
by  Congress  23  April  1784.  The  territory  was  building  erected.  University  Hall,  the  Fayer- 
to  be  divided  into  States,  each  State  two  de-  weather  Hal!  of  Science,  the  gymnasium,  the 
grees  wide  and  the  lines  to  be  intersected  by  observatory,  and  the  library.  The  professional 
two  meridians,  one  passing  through  the  falls  ot  schools  occupy  their  own  buildings  in  Chicago, 
the  Ohio  and  the  other  through  the  mouth  of  ^^^  j^^  ^^.^ool,  school  of  pharmacy,  and  dental 
Kanawha  River.  The  States  vvere  to  t>l  "?'"«'>.  school  being  in  Northwestern  University  Build- 
Chersonesus,  Assen.sipia  Sylvanja,  Pel>s^!='.  ing  at  the  comer  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets. 
Ilhnom.  Pplypotamis,  Washington  Mesopotann a,  »  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j  ;  buildings 
?ulSToXanreZonVTlT-hrni  -  dearborn  Stree.  between  , .4th  and  .5th 
for  crime  The  olan  never  went  into  effect  streets.  There  is  a  large  athletic  field,  and  the 
and  was  Superseded  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  "^'^'"=  »ff^«  of  the  university  are  under  the 
whereby  thr  Northwest  Territory  was  esUb-  njanagement  of  a  committee  of  .5.  5  from 
lished  as  mentioned.  In  1785,  the  year  Mas-  the  faculty  S  from  the  alumni,- and  5,  from  the 
sachusetts  yielded  her  claims,  Congress  provided  students.  The  Students  Debating  Society  is 
for  a  survey  ot  the  lands  in  dispute.  Ohio,  tho  affiliated  with  the  Central  Ddiatmg  Leagnc,  in- 
first  State  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Terri-  eluding  the  students'  societies  of  the  universities 
tory,  was  admitted  in  1803,  and  was  the  17th  of  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  Minnesota;  and  with 
State  of  the  Union.  Michigan  Territory  was  the  Northern  Oratorical  League,  including  soci- 
created  January  1805,  and  William  Hull  was  eties  from  the  universities  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
first  governor.  It  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  consin,  Iowa,  Chicago,  Minnesota,  and  Obertin 
1837.  Illinois  Territorjf  was  organized  in  1809;  College.  The  college  library  contains  over 
Kaskaskia  was  the  capital.  It  was  admitted  as  50,000  volumes,  besides  35,ooo  pamphlets,  and 
a  State  on  3  Oec.  1818.  Indiana  was  admitted  the  professional  schools  have  also  special  IJbra- 
as  a  State  in  1816.  A  part  of  Michigan  Terri-  ries.  In  igio  the  productive  funds  amounted  to 
lory  was  in  1836  organized  as  the  Territory  of  $3,100,000,  and  the  annua!  income  was  $703,000 ; 
Wisconsin.  It  became  a  State  in  1837.  A  part  number  ot  students  in  attendance.  4,106;  number 
ot  the  Territory  of  WiscOTisin  is  now  the  east-  of  professors  and  instructors,  395. 
ern  part  of  Minnesota. 

Northmstem  Conegc,  a  coeducatiftnal  in-  Norton,  nor'fin,  Andrews,  American  Uni- 
stitulion  in  Naperville,  III. :  founded  by  the  tarian  theologian:  h.  Hingham,  Mass.,  31  Dec. 
Evangelical  Association  in  1861.  In  igio  there  1786;  d.  Newport,  R.  I.,  18  Sept.  1853.  He 
were  connected  with  the  school  25  professors  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804.  and  after 
and  instructors  and  nearly  500  students.  The  studying  theoloiry  was  a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
library  contained  about  6,000  volumes;  the  lege  in  1809.  He  returned  to  Harvard  in  iSiI 
grounds  and  buildings  were  valued  at  $120,000;  as  mathematical  tutor  there;  andlKcamein  1813 
the  amount  of  productive  fund.i  was  $114,000;  librarian  of  the  university  and  lecturer  on  Bibli- 
thc  income,  about  $30,000 ;  and  the  benetartions,  cal  criticism  and  interpretation.  In  1819-30  he 
$ii,5Qa    The  number  of  graduates  is  about  500,  was  Dexter  professor  of  sacred  literature.    " 
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■was  among  the  most  eminent  exponents  of  Uni-  literary  executor  of  such  men  as  Lowell,  Carlyle, 
tarianism,  equally  strong  in  his  protests  against  Emerson,  Curtis,  and  Ruskin.  He  was  the  fore- 
Calvinism  and  the  naturalistic  theology  repre-  most  of  American  Dante  scholars  and  was  the 
sented  by  Theodore  Parker.  He  published  founder  of  the  American  Dante  Society,  as  well 
'Reasons  for  not  Believing  the  Doctrines  of  as  of  the  Archiological  Institute  of  America, 
Trinitarians*  (1833);  'The  Genuineness  of  the  of  which  he  was  the  president  for  many  years. 
GospeIs>  (1837-44);  'The  Latest  Form  of  In-  His  published  hooks  mclude:  'Considerations 
fidelity*  (1839).  00  Some  Recent  Social  Theories'  (1863) ;  'The 
Norton,  Cwoline  EliHbcth  Sarah  Sheri-  New  Life  of  Dante>  (1859,  a  partial  translation 
dan,  English  poet  and  novelist:  b.  London  w""  ^^?P-  fo'lo'wed  by  &  complete  transla- 
1808;  d.  there  15  March  1877.  A  granddaughter  "on);  'Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy' 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  a  sister  of  t'^)  j, .  H'"°"«l  Study  of  Church  Building 
Lady  Dufferin,  she  showed  her  talent  at  13  with  '"  the  Middle  Ages>  (1880)  ;  'The  Divine  Com- 
'The  Dandies'  Rout.'  She  was  married  to  e<>y  pf  .Danl^'  (1891^),  a  much  pnjied  prose 
George  Chappie  Norton  in  1827;  procured  for  translation  He  also  ff^^^JJ*"^  Early  Let- 
him  a  police  magistracy  by  her  influence  with  '<"  of  Thomas  Carlyle'  (iffl6)  ;  'Letters  of 
the  Home  Office;  broke  with  her  husband  in  J^cs  Russell  Loweil>  (1894). 
1836,  when  he  accused  Lord  Melbourne  (9.V.)  Norton,  Chariea  Led'yard,  American  au- 
of  criminal  intercourse  with  her;  and  was  vindi-  thor:  b,  FarmJngton,  Conn.,  11  June  1837.  He 
cated  entirely  of  this  charge  in  a  famous  suit,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1859;  served  in  the 
the  basis  of  Dickens'  Bardell  v.  Pickwick,  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War ;  was  editor 
'Pickwick  Papers,'  Her  differences  with  her  of  the  'Christian  Union'  1869-79,  and  in  1893 
husband  were  not  then  ended,  for  he  claimed  the  became  editor  of  'Outing.'  He  has  published 
custody  of  her  children  and  the  income  from  'Canoeing  in  Kanuckia'  (1878),  with  J.  Hab- 
her  writings.'  She  wrote  'English  Laws  for  berton;  'Handbook  of  Florida'  (1890);  <A 
Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  a  pamphlet  Medal  of  Honor  Man;  or.  Cruising  among 
which  contributed  to  the  change  of  English  taws  Blockade- Runners'  (1896)  ;  <A  Soldier  of  the 
as  to  the  status  of  women.  Two  weeks  before  Legion'  ;  'The  Queen's  Rangers' ;  'Political 
her  deafli   Mrs.    Norton   married    Sir   William  Americanisms'    (iSgo) ;  etc 

Stirling    Maxwell       Her    principal    worln    are:  Norton,  Ch«rl«   Stewart,  American  rcar- 

'Tbc   Sorrows   of   Rosalie'     U&fh   a   Byronic  admitali   b.  Albany,   N.   Y..   10  Aug.   1836.     He 

poem;    'The    D™m'     (1840)  ;    'The   Lady    of  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 

^  ^'^^''LS'^l'  *'*Lu"'<r'&'"'  "?'        ,^^  emy  in  185s;  became  commander  in   1870,  cap- 

mneh  the  tone  of  Campbell:  <A  Voice  from  the  ^^  j^  ^gg     commodore  in  1894;  and  was  prS- 

Factories'     0836)  ;    and    'The    Child    of    the  ^^^  rear-admiral  in  1897.     During  the  Civil 

Islands'    (i&,5),   both    stacking  social   condi-  War  he  served  with  honor  at  Charleston,  Hamp- 

tions;   and   the   novels    partly   autobiographical  („„  r^j     ^^j  Port  Royal.     After  the  War  he 

<StuartofpunIeath'   (1851),  'Lost  and  Saved'  .g^^j  „„  ^^^  ^oard  of  inspection  and  survey; 

Xl863>,  and   'OW   Sir  Douglas'    (1867).  commanded  the  Sooth  Atlantic  station  in  (894^, 

M     t.„    f^u-.t^  tMJ~»    a™.-!-,„  ,,i,„i,-.  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Washington  navy  yard 

Nortoti,  Chariea  Euot  Amencaa  scholar:  _„i  rf-.i^n  ^OtMi     h.  .^-.^  -siif-j  i^  .i>l  ,,-..,■ 

b.  Cambri^e.  Mass.,  16  Nov.  iSz? ;  d.  there  21  .  f"f  **^"''"  '896-fi.     He  was  retired  in  the  year 

Oct.  1908.  Tie  was  a  sou  of  Andrews  Norton  ^^  n^"-^^.  ^""'e  reached  the  age  limit. 
(q.T.)  and  after  he  was  graduated  from  H^r-.        Nprton,  Frank  Henry,  American  journal- 

vard  in  1840  was  in  the  employ  of  a  Boston  es-  ist :  b.  Hingham,  Mass.,  ao  March  1836.    He  wss 

tabliShment  in  the  India  trade.    Except  a  voy-  connected  with  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York 

age    to    ^ndia     in     1849    and    various     trips  (185^5)    as   assistant  librarian   and   assistant 

to    Enrope   his    life   was   passed   in   the    house  superintendent,  and  entering  journalism  in  1872 

where    he   was   bom.      During   the   Civ}!   War  was  editor  and  owner  of  the  New  York  'Era' 

period    he    edited    the    papers    of    the  .  Loyal  1879-81,  and  from  1883  to  1891  on  the  staff  of 

PuUlcation     Society      and     with     his      friend,  the   New   York  Herald.     Besides   such   dramatic 

I     R.     LowelL     edited    the    North    American  burlesques,    etc.,    as    'Alhambra,'     'Cupid    and 

Revuw    1864-9.     From    1875    to    1900    he    was  Psyche,'    he   has    written    <Ufe    of    Alexander 

professor  of  the  history  of  art  at  Harvard,  he-  h.    Stephens'    (1883)  ;    'The   Malachite    Cross' 

oominff    professor    emeritus    in    the    year    last  (1894);  etc. 

namscT    As    a    Harvard    professor    he    exer-  .,    .        *  1.       •  .     ■  .     . 

deed  a  salutary  influente  over  successive  gener-  ^'^'^.  3''^.  ^^""f^.  ^o'""^'   f '"gy- 

atione  of  colk^ana  before  whom  he  has  placed  nian:   k^Shortford,  Hertfordshire,  England,  6 

the  highest  id?a».  The  yotmg  men  were  helped  May  1606;  d   Boston,  Mass.,  5  April  1663.    He 

by  him  to  quicker  perception  of  what  culture  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  entered 

really  is  as  well  as  to  discriminative  discernment  the  mmistry  and  in  1635  left  England  and  came 

between     tme     and     false     culture— between  to    Boston.    He    was    pastor    at    Ipswich    m 

thoughtful,  intelligent  citizenship,  and  the  noisy,  1636-52;  then  he  succeeded  John  Cotton  as  col- 

puppyish   assertion    that   so   often    passes   itself  league  of  John  Wilson  in  the  pastorate  of  the 

off   as   patriotism.      Few   Americans   have   been  Fi^st  Church  of  Boston.     In  this  charge  his  in- 

Stemer  critics  than  he  of  whatever  in  American  fluence  steadily  mcreased  and  hia  opinions  came 

life    falls   below    an    ideal    standard,    and   as   a  to  be  sought  by  officials  of  both  church  and  state. 

consequence  few  men,  not  professedly  politicians,  He  was  stil!  in  this  position  when  the  colonies 

hwve  been  the  target  for  so  much  adverse  com-  decided  to  send  their  petition  to  George  II,  in 

ment  as  was   Professor  Norton.     Stiipnatiied  '6^2,  and   was  selected  to  accompany  General 

often     as     unpatriotic     he     rose     to    a     much  Bradstreet;   though  the  petition   was  nominally 

higher  level  of  patriotism  than  bis  critics.    He  granted   and    Norton  bad   without  doubt  per- 

enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  fore-  formed  his  delicate  task  with  fidelity,  the  colonies 

most    personages    of    his    time    and    was    the  were  dissatisfied. with  the  reiulta  and  hencefot- 
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ward  his  populanly  waned.  Tbis  change  in 
public  feeling  was  without  doubt  the  cause  of  his 
death  hi  the  following  ^ear.     He  wrote:     'Re- 

Sonsio  ad  Totam  Qnestionum  Syllogeti'  ;  'The 
rthodox  Evangehst'  (1654)  ;  <The  Heart  of 
New  England  Rent  hf  the  Blasphemies  o(  the 
Present  Generatioii>    (1660)  ;  etc. 

Norton,  Lilliati.     See  Nordica,  Lillxan. 

Norton,  Sidney  AugnBtni,  American  chem- 
ist; b.  Bloomfield,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  II 
Jan.  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  V.,  in  1856  and  from 
Miami  Medical  College  in  Cincinnati  1867,  in 
which  latter  institution  he  was  professor  of 
.  chemistry  1867-72.  In  1873  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Ohio  State  University.  He  has 
published:  'Elements  of  Natural  PhiioKophy' 
(1870);  'Essays  and  Notes*  (1874);  'Elemtnts 
of  Physics'  (1875)  ;  "Elements  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry*  (1878) ;  'Organic  Chemistry' 
(1884);  etc. 

Norton,  Thomai,  English  dramatist :  b. 
Bedfordshire,  England,  1532;  d.  England  1584. 
He  collaborated  with  Sackville  in  writing  'The 
Tragedie  of  Gorboduc'  (1560-1)  which  was  the 
first  English  blank-verse  tragedy. 

Norton,  Thomas  Herbert,  American  chem- 
ist: b.  Rushford,  N.  Y.,  30  June  1851.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N. 
v.,  in  1873  and  afterward  studied  at  Heidelberg. 
From  1878  to  i88j  he  was  manager  of  important 
chemical  works  in  Paris,  France,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati i883~i9oa  In  May  igoo  he  was  appointed 
to  establish  the  United  States  coniulate  at  Har- 
put,  Turkey. 

Norton  Sound,  an  arm  of  Bering  Sea  in- 
denting the  west  shore  of  Alaska.  It  is  about 
230  miles  long  and  200  miles  wide  from  Cape ' 
Nome  to  Cape  Dyer.  The  Yukon  is  the  largest 
river  flowing  into  the  Sound,  a  number  of  short 
streams  enter  from  the  north.  The  coast  is  irre- 
gular, the  largest  indentations  are  Golofnin  and 
Norton  bays  and  Golofnin  Sound.  A  number 
of  islands  are  along'  the  coast,  the  largest  are  in 
rtie  easterij  part  of  the  Sound.  Nome  (q.v.)  b 
the  TOOSt  important  city  on  the  coast.  Captain 
Cook  discovered  Norton  Soimd  in  1778, 

Nonunbega,  no-riim-be'ga,  a  name  given 
by  the  early  explorers  to  various  parts  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America,  also  to  a  river, 
and  to  an  Indian  city.  In  1539  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Breton  to 
Florida,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  anonymous  narrative  called  'Dieppe 
Captain.'  The  map  of  Vcrraiano's  voyage,  pub- 
lished in  1529.  locates  Aranbega  on  the  coast  of 
New  England ;  Mercator's  map,  published  in ' 
1541,  locates  Anonnnbega  near  the  Hudson' 
River;  Gastaldi's  map,  1556,  locates  Norumbega 
near  Cape  Breton.  Other  accounts  mention 
Norumbega  as  a  large  river,  brackish  near  the 
mouth;  and  still  others  picture  it  as  a  city  with 
high  towers  and  substantial  houses.  The  rivers 
mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been  Penobscot, 
Connecticut,  or  Hudson.  Champlain,  in  1605, 
applied  the  name  to  Maine  and  also  to  the 
Penobscot  River.  Humphrey  Gilbert  (q.v.)  in 
1583,  began  an  exploration  of  the  beautiful  coun- 
try of  Norumbega,  and  so  convinced  was  he  of 
its  existence,  that  he  took  with  him  a  poet  to 


smg  its  praises.  A  map  of  1583  mc'  cs  Penobscot 
River  a  strait  connnecting  the  Saint  Lawrence 
with  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot, 
The  country  between  was  called  Norombega, 
The  origin  of  the  word  has  beer  attributed  to 
many  languages ;  as  an  Indian  word  meaning 
•still  -water";  a  Spanish  word  meaning  'fields^; 
a  Norse  word,  Norvegr,  meaning  Norway ;  etc 
In  i8S^  Prof.  Horsford  caused  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  tower  at  the  confluence  of  the  Charles 
River  and  Stony  Brook,  near  Watertown,  Mass., 
in  memory  of  Norumbega,  a  Norse  city  which 
once  existed  here.  Considerable  research  has 
been  given  to  the  matter,  and  some  historians 
claim  to  have  reasonable  proof  of  the  origin  and 
location  of  what  by  many  is  considered  a  mythi- 
cal city  or  a  name  applied  by  different  ex- 
plorers to  different  rivers  and  locations  on  the 
coast  between  Cape  Breton  and  Florida.  Con- 
sult: Fiske,  'Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in 
America* ;  Horsford,  'Defenses  of  Norumbega' ; 
and  'Discovery  of  Ancient  City  of  Norumbega' ; 
Beau  vois,   <  La   Norambigue.  * 

Norval,  nor'val,  Young,  son  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolph and  her  first  husband.  Sir  Malcolm 
Douglas,  in  Homes'  tragedy,  'Douglas'  (1757). 
He  is  reared  in  obscurity  and  his  identity  is  re- 
vealed to  Lady  Randolph  only  after  he  has 
saved  the  life  of  his  stepfather.  Glenalvon,  the 
latter' s  heir,  jealous  of  Norval,  incites  Lord 
Randolph's  jealousy  against  him  and  a  duel 
ensues  in  which  Glenalvon  is  killed  and  Norval 
dies  immediately  after,  whereupon  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Sings  herself  from  a  precipice.  The  part 
was  much  favored  by  both  Kembte  and  Mac- 

Normlk,  norVSk,  Conn^  city  in  Fairfield 
County.;  on  the  Norwalk  River,  near  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  and  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.R. ;  about  30  miles  east  by  north  of  New  York 
city  and  is  miles  west  by  south  of  Bridgeport. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  NorwalkandNnr 
York.  It  was  settled  in  i6<t%  and  in  1651  was 
incorporated  as  a  town,  which  included  what  is 
now  South  Norwalk  (q.v.),  Norwalk  was  in- 
corporated as  a  borough  in  183^  and  in  1893  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  In  1779  it  was  plundered 
and  burned  by  a  British  force  under  Generals 
Garth  and  Tiyoo.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
«iiks,  felt  goods,  air  compressors,  locks,  hats, 
shirts,  corsets,  shoes,  worsted  goods,  and  machin- 
ery.   The  coastwise  trade,  the  oyster  interests. 


Amoty,  the  Fairfield  County  Children's  Home, 
and  the  Norwalk  Hospital,  The  Carnegie  Li- 
bra,iy_  and  the  public  and  parish  schools  are  the 
principal  educational  institutions.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1910} 
6,954.  Consult :  Byington,  'Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Norwalk'  in  the  'Ctnmecticnt  Quarterly,' 
Vol.  I.:  Selleck,  'Norwalk.' 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  city,  coun^-seat  of  Huron 
County;  on  the  Wheeling  8:  L.  E.  (main  line,  and 
also  Huron  branch).  Lake  Shore  &  M.  S.,  and 
Cleveland  &  S.  W.  R.R.'s;  about  56  miles  west  by 
south  of  Cleveland  and  10  miles  south  of  Lake 
Erie.  Huron  County  is  one  of  the  10  c< 
which  composed  the  "Western  Reserve'  _.  .  _ 
"Connecticut  Reserve."  (See  Western  Re- 
serve.) The  city  is  connected  with  a  number  of 
villages,  and  cities  by  electric  railroad.    It  was 
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settled  in  1816  by  PUtt  Benedict,  Elisba  Whh-  north,  the  mountain  masses,  however,  ass  iiiig 
ileaey  and  otheri ;  incorporated  in  1828  and  the  fonn  of  great  plateaus  or  tablelands  called 
diaitwed  in  1840.  It  is  in  a  productive  agricul-  fjelds,  fields  or  fells,  as  the  Hardanger  Fjeld, 
tural  region,  and  has  extensive  manufaeturing  Dovrc  Fjeld,  etc.  The  main  range,  the  Kjolen 
interests.  The  ste^  and  iron  works  have  500  or  Kell  Mountains  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  high, 
employees;  piano  factory,  400  employees;  rail-  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  plateau  01 
road  sbop«,  400;  printing  works,  250 ;  pyrography  Finmark  jn  the  north  to  63  in  the  south  and 
worlts,  150;  canneries,  50;  machine-shops,  loa  then  divides,  as  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula 
There  are  a  numb«r  of  smaller  industrial  eslab-  forming  the  boundary  with  Sweden.  The  high- 
Ibhments  «adl  having  from  5  to  so  employees,  est  summits  belong  to  the  Sogne  Fjeld,  a  con- 
Norwalk  has  !l  large  trade  in  its  own  manufac-  geries  of  elevated  masses,  glaciers,  and  snow 
nires  and  in  fatm  and  dairy  products,  fniit,  and  fields  in  the  centre  of  the  south  division  of  the 
live-stock.  It  has  a  fine  court-bouse,  several  kingdom,  where  rise  Galdhoppingen  8^400  feet, 
wdl-built  business  blocks,  and  a  number  of  the  Glitretind  8,384  feet  and  Skagastolatind  7^79 
handsome  residences.  The  educational  institu-  "eet  The  hne  of  perpetual  snow  ranges  from 
tions  are  one  «ntra'  and  four  ward  public  5,000  feet  m  tlie  south  to  3,000  feet  in  the  north. 
Khools.  two  parish  schools  (B-C).  and  a  Car-  1"  general  the  valleys  are  short  and  abrupt;  and 
negie  Libraiy.  There  are  10  churches.  The  the  streams,  dashing  down  unpetuously  through 
four  hanks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $250^0;  ^^^  gorges,  form  numerous  cascades.  _  The 
the  amount  of  the  annual  business  is  $i,3So,ooa  leveler  portions  of  plateau  regions  consist  of 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  dreary  moors,  covered  m  winter  with  snow  and 
oflice  two  years,  and  a  council  of  six  members  m  summer  with  coarse  grass  and  heather,  stud- 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  About  three  fourths  ded  with  numerous  tarns  and  forest  belts  of 
of  the  population  arc  native  born,  and  the  others  conifers,  birches,  wiilows,  etc  The  (^ass  affords 
are  GeVmana  and  Irish.  Pop.  (iSgo)  7,I9S;  pasturage  to  the  bhcep  and  cattle  of  the  dales- 
(iQOQl  7074-  (1010)  7,858  "le"-  The  satire  or  huts  of  the  herd-girls  and 
-■  J  H  Williams  ^'  wood-cutters  are  the  only  habitations  m  the 
Editor  'Norwdb  Chronicit.>  mountain  solitudes  .  ^  ,.  ,  ^, 
Hydrography. — ^TTie  short  distance  from  the 
Nonrar  (Norwegian  Nome;  Swedish  No»-  western  slope  to  the  western  coast  gives  rise  to  a 
UDoe  or  NOWOKK,  signifying  North  Kingdom),  great  number  of  minor  streams,  which  proceed 
the  westcnl  kingdom  of  the  Scandinavian  pen-  directly  to  the  shore  or  the  fjords.  On  the 
insula  in  the  north  of  Eorope,  united  1814-1905  eastern  slope  the  streams  do  not  properly  assume 
with  Sweden  (q.v.)  so  as  to  form  the  singVe  the  character  of  rivers  till  they  have  run  a  con- 
monarcfay  of  Sverige  och  Norgt  —  Swedeh  and  siderable  part  of  their  course  in  Sweden.  The 
Norway/— and  ruled  I87»-I90S  1^  Oscar  II.  few  important  rivers  of  Norway  have  a  souther- 
Norway  is  bounded  on  tbe-northeast  by  Busaian  ly  (firection  in  accordance  with  the  general  slope 
Lapland,  east  by  Sweden,  and  on  all  other  aides  already  referred  to,  and  discharge  themselves 
by  the  sea,  the  Arctic  Ocead  being  on  the  north,  into  the  Skager-Rack;  of  these  the  longest  are 
the  Atlantic  and.  the  North  Sea  on  the  north-  the   Glommen   350   miles,   Drammen    163   miles. 


I   and   westi    and   the   Skager-Rack   on   die  with  its  tributary  the  Hallingdal  113  miles,  Num- 

soutb.    'From  the  Naze  on  the  sonth,  to  a  point  medal  Laagen  143  miles,  and  Ottercn  140  miles, 

adjobiing  the  North  Cape,  the  length  southwest  Some  of  these  streams  in  their  lower  courses 

to    northeast    is    about    I,c8o    miles;     greatest  expand  into  long  narrow   lakes   of  considerable 

brodth,  measured  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  60°,  size;     Lake  Mjfisen   is   60  miles   long,   and  its 

about  275  miles;  area,  124,130  square  miles.   For  bottom  is  1.080  feet  below  the  level  of^the  sea; 

idministrative  tmrposes  Norway  ia  divided  into  others  are  Randsfjord  (43  miles  long),  Tyrifjord 

six  provinces  corresponding  with   the  stifts,  or  (19   miles),   and   Fimund    (35   miles   long  and 

dioceses,  and  Subdivided  into  twenty  bailiwicks  2,300  feet  above  sea-level).    The  most  important 

(omfCT-).    The     stifts    are    Christiania,   Hamar,  rivers  in  the  north  are  the  Tana,  which   forms 

Christian  sand,   Bergen,  Trondhjcm,   and   Trom-  part  of  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Nor- 

16.    Christlairia   is   the    capital.  way,  and   falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  the 

Topography.'— The  coast  consists  for  the  Namsen,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic, 
mat  part  of  bold  precipitous  cliffs,  and  is  re-  Geology  and  Mineral  Resovrcfs. —  The  pre- 
luarkable  for  the  vast  number  of  islands  by  vailing  rocks  of  Norway  are  gneiss  and  mica- 
whtch  it  is  lined,  and  the  bays  or  fjords  itfhich  slate,  of  which  all  the'  loftier  mountains  are 
narrow,  deep,  ajid  winding,  cut  into  it  in  all  composed.  Granite  is  of  comparatively  rare 
directions,  providing  an  almost  uninterrupted  occurrence.  On  some  of  the  plateaus  blocks  of 
series  of  excellent  natural  harbors  of  refuge,  conglomerate  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  surface. 
Many  of  these  fjords  are  deeper  than  the  sea  Porphyry,  argillaceous  schist,  and  limestone  oc- 
outside  which  averages  200  fathoms ;  Sogne  cur,  but  in  very  Hmited  quantities,  and  rocks  of 
Fjord,  for  instance  is  2,830  feet  deeper ;  Hard-  volcanic  formation  are  rare.  Almost  all  parts 
anger  Fjord  930  feet ;  and  Vest  and  Nord  Fjords  of  (he  country  bear  traces  of  the  grinding  action 
3(0  feet.  Some  of  these  fjords  penetrate  great  to  which  the  structural  rocks  were  subjected 
^stances  inland  and  send  off  numerous  branch-  during  the  Glacial  period.  The  minerals  are 
ing  arms.  The  Sogne  Fjord  cuts  its  way  to  the  numerous  and  abundant;  the  most  important  are 
foot  of  the  Jotun  Fjeld,  106  miles  from  the  iron  copper,  silver,  and  cobalt,  others  are  nickel, 
ocean,-  and  Hardanger  Fjord  (q.v.)  encircling  feldspar,  and  marble.  For  a  century  down  to 
the  Polgefond  is  68  miles  long ;  the  jostedal  lies  about  1870  the  copper  and  iron  mines  of  R5ros 
between  *e  Nord  and  Sogne  Fjords.  These  and  the  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg  yielded  eon- 
three,  are  the  most  characteristic  of  the  fjords  siderable  outputs;  but  have  since  .declined.'  The 
and  offer  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  acces-  principal  mine  is  at  Vigsraes  on  Karmo,  at  the 
sible  scenery  in  Norway.  The  surface  generally  entrdnc-  (o  Bukktti  Fjord,  which  yields  $300,000 
is  mountainous,   particulafly   m  the  west  and  worth  of  pyrites  in  the  jar.    The  total  mineral 
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output  of  Norway,  iron  pyritM,   silver,  copper,  factories,  give  employment  to  about  iz/»0  peo- 

apatite,  nickel,  was  valued  at  ¥i,567,5?S  in  1900,  pit      The   export   of   manufactured    lumber    in 

showing  an  increase  over  preceding  years.     The  1901  amounted  to  over  |9,53O/X)0,  and  of  wood 

silver    mined    was   valued    at    $94,Soa      Barely  pulp  over  |6,400/ioa 
2,000  men  are  employed  in  this  occupation,  'Fifhtries. —  The  fiaheries  arc  of  great  value. 

Climate. —  Known  as  "The  Land  of  the  Mid-  and  contribute  mainly  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
flight Sun,»  one  third  of  Norway  lies  within  habitaHts  along  the  seaboard,  from  the  Naze 
the  frozen  zone  and  the  greater  part  between  to  the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea.  The  fisher- 
the  same  degrees  of  latitude  as  Greenland.  It  ies  are  divided  into  three  chief  divisions  —  Lofo- 
would  in  all  probability  be  still  covered  with  a  den,  Romsdal,  and  Finmark.  They  indnde  cod, 
similar  ice-cap  to  Greenland,  as  it  was  in  the  herring,  mackerel,  sabnon,  shark,  walrus,  seal, 
end  of  the  Tertiary  period,  were  its  shores,  west  and  lobster  tishenes,  the  cod  and  herring  fi^- 
and  north,  not  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  eries  being  by  far  the  most  important.  Over 
is  mainly  owing  to  this  warm  oceanic  artery  that  100,000  persons  are  employed  in  ^e  fisheries, 
Norway  is  habitable;  its  influence,  together  with  and  the  annual  total  value  of  the  products  of 
the  direction  of  the  parallel  mountain  ram-  the  fisheries  considerably  exceeds  $5^00,000, 
part,  the  distribution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  more  than  tWo  tJiirds  of  whidi  is  for  dod.  The 
and  the  presence  of  deep-sea  banks  oif  the  coast,  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  salmon  and  sal- 
determines  the  predominant  climatological  fea-  moo-trout,  and  make  Norway  one  of  the  best 
tures  of  the  country.  The  isotherms  do  not  run  angling  countries  in  the  world, 
from  west  to  east,  but  parallel  to  the  coast.  Land  Tenure,  Agriculture,  ^(c— The  farms 
The  harbors  on  the  west  arc  never  blocked  with  are  generally  the  property  of  those,  who  cultivate 
ice;  whiJe  in  places  more  inland,  though  much  them,  small  proprietors  being  common  in  Nor- 
farther  south,  as  at  Chrisliinia,  this  regularly  way.  They  often  include  a  large  stretch  of 
happens.  Hammerfest,  for  instance,  on  the  mountain-pasture,  perhaps  40  or  50  miles  from 
north  coast,  in  lat.  70'  40'  N.,  has  a  winter  the  homestead,  to  which  the  cattle  are  sent  for 
mean  of  22-6  F.,  3  higher  than  Christiania,  several  months  m  summer.  Among  the  crops- 
which  has  virtually  an  inland  site,  in  lat.  59'  cultivated  for  food  the  principal  is  barley  which 
55'  N.  In  winter  the  west  coast  districts  are  ripens  at  Ta'of  latitude;  rye  is  succeS3fi4lr  cid- 
the  warmest,  and  the  cold  increases  in  intensity  tivated  up  to  69°;  oats  to  68°;  but  wheat  not 
according  to  the  distance  inland;  whereas  in  beyond  64°,  and  that  onjy  in  the  most  bvorahle 
summer  the  reverse  is  the  case,  though  altitude  seasons.  AJiother  most  valaablecrop  is  potatoes^ 
is  then  a  more  potent  influencing  factor  than  in  grown  with  success  even  in  Finmark.  Some 
winter.  The  places  that  have  the  lowest  winter  hemp  and  flax  are  also  produced,  and  in  the 
mean  (li.S°)  are  all  inland,  as  Elverum  and  southern  part  of  the  country,  soine  tobacco  is- 
Roros  (Roraas),  near  the  Swedish  frontier,  grown.  ,  Fruit,  too,  particularly  the  apple,  pear, 
Kautokeino  (in  southern  Finmark),  and  Nyborg  and  cherry,  is  raised  generally  in  all  the  lower 
(at  the  head  of  Varangcr  Fjord)  ;  at  all  these  localities  of  the  south  and  the  centre.  The 
places  the  mercury  has  been  known  to  freeze  grain  raised  falls  far  short  of  the  consuimition- 
( — 40°  F.)-  The  places  which  have  the  higher  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  profitabk- 
summer  temperature  are  Christiania,  the  south-  branches  of  rural  economy  is  the  rraring  of  cat- 
west  extremity  of  the  country,  the  heads  of  the  tie,  for  which  many  parts  of  the  coimtiy  are 
western  fjords,  and  the  interior  of  Finmark.  well  adapted.  The  breeds  however^  are  inferior. 
The  prevalent  southwest  winds  bring  consider-  The  milk  of  the  cows,  however,  13  good,  and 
able  rainfall,  40  to  70  inches  in  the  year,  to  the  enters  largely  into  the  food  of  the  inhabitants; 
west  coast  of  southern  Norway.  In  the  interior,  and  butter  is  produced  in  such  quantities  that 
only  12  to  16  inches  fall  during  the  year.  there    is   a.   considerable   export    trade    of    that 

Flora  and  Fauna. —  In  general  the  mountain  commodity.      Sheep    are    less    numerous    than 

slopes   up  to  a  certain  height  are  clothed  with  goats,  and  yield  a  coarse  thoi^h  abtmdant  and 

magnificent  pine  forests,  and  at  lower  elevations  warm  wool ;  swine  are  not   viewed  with  much 

the  oak  and  the  beech  are  by  no  means  uncom-  favor.    The  horses  are  vigorous  and  sure-footed, 

mon.     In  the   loftier  altitudes,  below  the  snow  but  of  diminutive  size;   the  ponies   are  amcmg: 

line,  willpws,  lichens,  and  numerous  wild  berries  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  are  often  exported. 

—  cranberries,  raspberries,  bilberrie^  and  cloud-  Another  domestic  animal  of  great  value  is  the 

berries  —  are   found  in  summer.    Among  wild  reindeer,  which  forms  the  principal  stock  of  the 

animals  are   the   bear,    wolf,    Ivnx,    fox,   wild  northern  provinces. 

reindeer,  and  lemming;  buizards.  kestrels,  and  Commerce. — The  export  trade  is  chiefly  con- 
owls  prey  on  the  smaller  animals  and  birds;  fined  to  raw  produce.  The  principal  items  arc- 
snipe,  loom  and  teal  abound  in  the  lakes;  lap-  timber,  with  wood-pulp  and  cellulose;  fish, 
wings  and  plovers  breed  in  the  tarns;  in  win-  smoked  and  dry,  with  ice,  fish-oil,  etc;  also- 
ter  the  ptarmigan  is  plentiful,  and  the  eagle,  copper  ore,  iron  pyrites,  lucifer  matches,  paper, 
sparrowhawk,  woodcock,  raven,  and  crow  are  etc.  The  chief  imports  are  grain,  bacon,  and 
common   throughout  the  kingdom.  other   provisions,   coals,    textiles^   wool,    cotton,. 

Forestry,^~  The    forests    cover    about    36,300  hen^i,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  brandy, 

square  miles,  of  which  73  per  cent  are  pine  trees ;  etc.     This  trade   is  chidly  concentrated   in  the 

4,000  square  miles  are  under  state  control     The  towns   of   Bergen,   Christiania,  and   Trondhjeny 

area   of  late  years  has  greatly   diminished,   but  though  Drammen,  Stavanger,  Christiansand,  and 

trees  are  being  systematically  planted  in  severtil  .  Arendal   likewise  have  a   considerable   share  in 

parts,   especially    in   the    southern    and    eastern  the  commerce  of  the  country.     During  the  latter 

parts  of  the  country.     The  trees  are  cut  down  half  of  the  I9Ch  century  the  foreign  commerce 

principally    in    winter    and    floated    down    the  of  Norway  more  than  qitadrupl^^   in  1901  the 

streams  in  early  spring  to  the  sawmills  at  their  exports  amounted  to  over  $41,400^000  aod  ths 

mouths.    The  saw  mills,  wood  pulp,  and  cellulose  imports  to  over  %76soofiOO. 
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Manufactures/^  Tbett  have  made  compara-  cessor  to  the  Storting  (or  legislative  assCmblj'}, 

lively  little  prepress,  but  are  iocreasiog  since  the  assembly  reserving  the  rigbt  to  nominate 

the  protective   system   adopted   by   the   non-re-  another  if  it  does  not  approve  the  Kinf^s  choice. 

newal  of  the  customs  treaty  with    Sweden  in  On  June  7,    1^5,    Norway   declared   its  union 

1897.     The  purely  industrial  establishments  are  with    Sweden   dissolved,   and   an   agreement   to 

grouped  mainly  around  Christiania,  and  do  ,not  this  effect  was  signed  26  October  190s    Prince 

employ     more     than     45/)00     persons.     Besides  Carl  of  Denmark  was  elected  King  10  Novem- 

thos'e  already  mentioned,  the  more  important  ber,  and  accepted  the  crown  as  King  Haakon 

are  textile  manufactures,  machine-shops,  chem-  VII   November  20,   1905.     His  wife,   whom  he 

ical    factories,    iron    and    metal    works,    brick-  married  22  July   i8g6,  was  Princess   Maud,  the 

works,   flour-mills,  tobacco- factories,  breweries,  third    daughter   of    the    late    Edward    VII,    o£ 

and   in    a   minor   degree   tanneries,   distilleries,  England.     Their     son.     Prince     Olav,     Crown 

and  factories   for  matches,  glass,  oil   (fish  and  Prince,  was  bom  2  July  1903. 

vegetable^,  and  paper.  The     constitution,     or     Grundlov,     bearing 

Shipping  and  Navigation. —  For  its  popula-  originally  date  of  17  May  1814,  and  man);  times 
I'ln,  Norway  had  a  large  mercantile  navy,  amended,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  the 
a.nounting  in  igog  to  8,550  vessels  (of  which  Storting,  which  represented  the  sovereign 
1^45  were  steamships),  with  an  aggregate  ton-  power  of  the  people.  The  King  has  the  veto 
nage  of  1,577,650.  The  Norwegians  are  among  power,  which  may  be  twice  exercised  on  a 
the  busiest  sea-carriers  of  the  world-  Ship-  measure ;  but  if  the  same  bill  passes  three 
building  and  supplemental  industries  are  car-  Storting  which  have  been  assembled  by  sepa- 
ried  on  chiefly  at  Christiania  in  about  150  es-  rate  and  subsequent  elections,  it  becomes  law 
tablishments  employing  over  3,000  men.  The  without  the  royal  approval.  The  King  corn- 
Norwegian  ports  were  entered  m  1909  by  12,924  mands  the  army  and  navy,  and  makes  all  ap- 
vessels  of  4402,461  tons  and  cleared  by  12,945  pointments,  but,  except  in  a  'tew  cases,  is  not 
vessels  of  4,422^23  tons.  allowed   to   nominate    any   but    Norwegians    to 

Railways,     Communications,    etc— la     1908  public     offices  under  the  crown.     He  exercises 

there  were  1,605  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  I,-  his  authority  through  a  Council  of  State,  com- 

354  miles  were  controlled  by  the  state,  and  the  posed  of  one  Minister  of  State    and   at    least' 

rest  operated  by  private  companies ;  there  were  seven   Councillors,   who  may  be  present   in  the 

also   12,120  mites   of  telegraph   and  telephone  Storting  and  take   part   in   publtc   discussions 

lines,  most  of  which  also  belong  to  the  state  without  voting.    Local  government  is  exercised 

with  77,049   miles   of   wire.     The   national   and  by    a    chief    executive    functionary    called    the 

lunal   roads  had  an  a^regate  length  of  Amtmaend  in  each  of  the  30  districts  into  which 

15,000  miles;  the  principal  means  of  com-  the  country  is  divided. 

:atioR,  however,  are  steamboats.  The     ordinary    revenues    of   the    crown    as 

Weights,  MeasMTes,  and  Money. —  The  met-  shown  by  the  budget  for  the  year  ending  30 

ric  system  (q.vj  of  weights  and  measures  was  June  igio,  were  107,080,000  Kroner  (the  value 

introduced  in  1879  and  became  obligatory  I  July  of  a  Kroner  being  about  27  cents) ;  extraordi- 

1882.     The  unit  of  value  is  the  Krone,  equal  to  nary  revenues,  7,273,200  Kroner;  total  revenue, 

[oo  ore,   comparative  value  27  cents;   the  30  114,353,200  Kroner.    The  prospective  expendi- 

Kroner    gold  piece  weighing  8.96  grams  con-  ture,  as  listed  in  the  budget  of  that  time  in- 

lains  8.0645  grams  of  fine  gold,  and  the  sil-  eluded    State     railways,     17,290,600     Kroner; 

ver  Krone  weighing  7.5  grams  contains  6  grams  *rmyp   i3f493.8oo  Kroner;  post,  telegraph,  etc., 

of  line  silver.  13,988,800  Kroner;  Church,  arts  and  education. 

Banking. —  There  are  two  state  banks,  the  13.176,600  Kroner;  interest  on  public  debt,  II,- 

Bank    of    Norway — 'Norgea    Bank'    and   the  105,700  Kroner,  etc. 

'Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank'   or  Mort-  The  most  important  fortresses  of  Norway 

eage   Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of   Norway.     The  are  Oscarsborg  and  the  new  fortresses  by  Ag- 

fiank  of  Norway,  although  a  joint-stock  bank,  denes,    Bergen,    Tdnsber^,    and    Kristiansand. 

is  largely  owned  by  the  state,  is  governed  by  The    army    of    Norway    is    a   national    militia, 

and  administered  by  directors  elected  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Switzerland,    The 


by  the  parliament,  excepting  the  president,  who  navy  consists  of  4  war  ships,  2  old  coast  serv- 
is  appointed  by  the  king.  It  is  the  only  bank  ice  monitors,  3  gunboats,  3  destroyers,  29  tor- 
authorized  to  issue  bank  notes,  and  besides  pedo  boats,  and  one  submarine, 
slate  business,  is  a  general  deposit,  discount.  Ethnology. —  The  Norwegians  are  almost 
circulation,  and  loan  institution.  Its  assets  in  entirely  of  Scandinavian  origit^  They  are  about 
1908  amounted  to  nearly  $30,000^00 ;  its  balance  the  middle  height,  light-haired,  and  blue-eyed, 
to  about  $8,Qoo,ooa  The  'Kongeriget  Norges  sober  and  thrifty,  honest  and  industrious,  and 
Hy^thekbank'  established  by  the  state  in  1853  where  not  devoted  to  a  rural  life  have  a  strong 
to  issue  loans  on  mortgage,  had  in  1908  capi-  passion  for  the  sea,  and  make  excellent  sailors- 
tal  of  over  $5,000/100,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  The  Finns  or  Lapons  dwelling  in  Nordland,  and 
about  $250,ooa  The  loans  on  mortgage  more  especially  in  Finmark,  bear  little  resem- 
amounted  to  more  than  $43,000,000,  and  the  blance  to  the  Norwegians  proper.  The  Qvaens, 
bonds  issued  aggregated  as  much  attain.  Pri-  though  dwelling  in  the  same  localities  with  the 
vatc  banking  was  represented  by  93  joint-stock  Finns,  are  very  easily  distinguished  from  them 
banks  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $iifloo,Ooo,  and  both  by  physical  features  and  habits. 
there  were  469  chartered  savings  banks,  con-  ■  Population.— li\  1908  the  population  was  es- 
trolled  by  the  minister  of  finance  with  over  timated  at  2,352,786.  Illegitimacy  is  somewhat 
$108,000,000  on  deposit  and  868,614  depositors,  high,  averaging  8.5  per  cent  of  the  births.  The 
GoT/ernment,  etc.— Horw3Ly  is  a  constitu-  Laps  numbered  19.545,  and  Finns  7J67.  The 
tional  and  hereditary  monarchy,  the  royal  sue-  population  is  more  rural  than  urban,  onlv  about 
cession  being  in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  one  sixth  living  in  the  towns.  There  is  com- 
order  of  premogeniture.  If  there  is  no  male  paratively  considerable  emigration,  the  number 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  King  may  propose  a  sue-  in   1907  being  22,135,   of  whom  30,615  came  to 
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the  United  States.     From  rgoo  to  190S  the  total  of  nobte  hirth,  was  called  to  the  throne  in  1036; 

increase  in  the  population  of  Norway  was  li3,go6.  and  having  in  rata  succeeded  also  to  ttie  throne 

EduralioM.— Primary  education  is  compulsory,  of  Denmark,   united  both  under   one  monarchj 

and  is  conducted  on  a  national  system,  accord-  (see   Denmabk).     After  his   death  the  crowns 

ing    to    which    gratuitous    elementary    instnic-  of  Norway   and   Denmark  again  passed  to  dif- 

tion  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.     The  ferent  individuals.     In  1319  the  crown  of  Nor- 

schools,  designated  by  the  name  of  almve  skoler,  way  and  Sweden  became  for  a  short  time  united 

or   people's  schools,  are  stationed   in   all   towns  in   the  person  of  Magnus  V.     Eriek  o(   Pome- 

and  parishes.     In  the  country  the  instruction  is  rania  succeeded,   by  separate   titles,  to   Norway, 

only   elementary;  in  the   schools  themselves  an  Sweden,     and     Denmark;     and     in     1397     was 

important  distinction  is  made,  some  being  what  crowned   king  of  the  three  kingdoms.     Sweden 

is  called  fast  skoler,  or  stationary  schools,  and  then  for  a  time  became  a  separate  kingdom;  but 

Others   omgangs  skoler,  or  ambulatory   schools,  the   union  between   Denmark  and   Norway  was 

The  latter,  as  their  name  implies,  shift  about  at  drawn  closer  and  closer,  and  very  much  to  the 

certain  periods  of  the  year,  from  place  to  place  disadvantage  of  the  latter.    The  subsequent  his- 

in  the  more  thinly-peopled   districts ;   and   thus  tory  of   Norway  becomes   for  a  long   period  a 

have  the  effect  of  bringing   education  to  those  part  of  that  of  Denmark.     After  the  defeat  of 

whOj  but  for  this  arrangement,  would  be  doomed  Napoleon  by  the  allies  in   j8rj  it  was  arranged 

to  live  without  it.     Towns  possess,  in  addition  by  the  treaty  of  Vtetina  in   1814  that  Denmark 

to  these  people's  schools,  what  are  called  mid-  must  cede  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  the  result 

die  schools,  middle  and  royal  schools,  burgher  was  the  union  of  the  two  countries  under  the 

schools,  Latin  or  learned  schools,  in  all  of  whicli  Swedish   crown.      The   union   has   been   accom- 

superior  instruction  is  given ;  there  are  also  four  panied  with  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  partly 

cathedral    schools,    one    each    in   the   towns    of  owing  to   the   entirely   democratic  character  of 

Christiania,     Bergen,     Trondhjem,    and     Chris-  'he   constitution   of   Norway,   in   which   country 

tiansand.    At  the  head  of  all  the  educational  es-  '"'les   of   nobilitv   were   abolished   early   in   the 

tablishments  is   the  Royal  Frederick  University  19th   century.     The   right  claimied   by   the  king 

of  Christiania,  with  five  feciilties,  63  professors,  'o  veto  absoluielj'  bilb  passed  by  elected  repre- 

which;     in     1907,     had     1,557     students.       For  sentatives  met  with  an  overwhelming  protest  by 

Language    and    Literature     see     Scandinavian  the  people,  the  struggle  lasting  till  1884.    In  1905-- 

Languaces  and  Literature.  a  grave  constitutional  struggle  arose  between  the 

Religion.— The  great  body  of  the  people  are  two  countries,  from  the  demand  for  greater 
Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  confession.  Though  independence  for  Norway  in  her  foreign  policy, 
no  express  law  prohibited  other  religious  bodies  The  siluationdeveloped  an  acute  crisis  over  the 
from  meeting  for  public  worship,  the  popular  refusal  of  King  Oscar  to  grant  separate  con- 
feeling  was  for  long  so  decidedly  opposed  to  sular  service  to  Norway.  On  7  June  the  Storth- 
it  (hat  a  law,  permitting  them  so  to  meet,  and  ing  passed  a  resolution  for  dissolving  the  union 
form  regular  congregations  under  their  own  of  'he  two  countries,  and  after  a  period  of 
pastors,  was  passed  for  the  first  time  in  1845.  Re-  strained  rebtions  and  warlike  preparations  a 
cently  there  were  53,680  dissenters,  including  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  Karlstad,  the  Swedish 
1,969  Roman  Catholics.  The  country  is  divided  Riksdag  officially  adopting  it  on  16  October, 
into  six  bishoprics  (gtifts), corresponding  in  name  thus  recognizing  Nocway's  independence.  On 
and  extent  with  the  administrative  provinces;  20  Nov.  1905  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  ac- 
and  into  902  parishes.  With  exception  of  the  cepted  the  throne.takmg  the  title  of  Haakon  VH. 
cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  founded  iiBo  or  1183  I"  'W  a  treaty  guaranteeins;  the  integrity  of 
A.D.,  and  a  few  other  churches  which  are  stone  Norwegian  terntory  was  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
edifices,  the  diui^hes  in  Norway  are  generally  France,  Russia,  andGermany,  which  was  ap- 
built  of  wood.  Many  of  them  are  very  ancient  Proved  by  Nor-way  ui  1908.  In  1907,  woman 
structures,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  nth  and  sonrage  was  adopted. 
lath   centuries.  Bibliography.  —  Consult  Bennett,  '  Handbook 

Judieiary. —  Norway  is  divided  into  108  dia-  of    Norway'    (1896);     Boyesen,    'Norway*   in 

tricts  for  the  administration  of  civil  justice.   Of  *Storyof  the  Nations'  (1900);  Bradshaw,  'Nor- 

ihese   districts   each   with   an   interior   court,   26  way,    its    Fjords,    Fjelds,    and    Fosses*    (!8j6) ; 

are  urban,  and  the  rest  rural  courts,  each  with  Chapman,  'Wild   Norway'  ('897)  ;   Dn  Chaillu. 

one     chief,     and     two     other     judges,     and     a  'The   Land  of  the   Midnight    Sun'  C'SSi).  and 

Hoiejlerel,   or    supreme    court,    for    the    whole  'The  Land  of  the  Long  Night'  (1900);   Keary, 

kingdom,  consisting  of  a  president  and  a  im'ni-  'Norway  and  the  Norwegians'  (1892):  Nielson, 

mum   of   six  other   judges.     In   each   town  and  'Handbook  of  Norway' (1899);  Sedgwick,  'The 

district    there    is    a    Forligelseskommission,    or  Story  of  Norway' (1885). 
court    of    mediation,    consisting    of    two    men  Charles  Leonahd-Stuart,  B.A., 

chosen  by  the  electors,  before  which  civil  cases        Editorial  Staff ,  ^ Eneyetopedia  Americana.'' 
are  generally  first  brought.  „         ,  .       .     .  „  .. 

Hiitory—ln  the  earliest  times  Norway  was  „  Norwegian  Lutheran  College,  situated  at 

divided   among  petty  kings   or  chiefs    (jarls),  D"orah,  Iowa.     It  was  founded  m  1861  under 

and  ita  people  were  notorious  tor  their  piratical  "^«  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    There  »  a 

habits    (see    Northmen).      Haraid    Fair   Hair,  preparatory  department,  besides  the  regular  ccl- 

who  ruled  from  863  to  933,  succeeded  in  bring-  'egiate  department.    The  degree  of  A.  B.  is  eoii- 

(ng  the  whole  coumry  under  his  sway,  and  was  ^^f*-      ^\  '905    the   value   of   the   productive 

succeeded  by  his  son  Erick,    He  was  ultimately  ^''"^^'  1"'^?'  ""^  ^""''^    income  amounted 

driven  from  the  throne,  which  was  seized  in  938  *?^*^'?!^:  *!""  ^^V^  S""  j  .¥^  volumes. 

by   his    brother.    Hako    I.,   who   had    embraced  ^^^  students  numbered  195,  and  the  faculty  13. 
Christianity  in  England.    Magnus  the  Good,  the         Norvrich,  nor'wich.  Conn.,  cily,  county-seat 

son  of  Saint  Olaf  and  Alfhild,  an  English  lady  of  New  London  County;  at  the  junction  of  the 
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Shetucket  and  Yantie  rivers  where  they  form  the 
Thames,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
1  hames,  and  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H,  and 
llie  Vermont  C.  R.R.'s;  about  14  miles  from 
Long  Island  Sound,  ajid  40  miles  southeast  of 
Hanford.  It  was  settled  in  1659  by  a  company 
of  English  from  Saybtrxik,  and  the  place  was 
named  after  Norwich,  England.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  township  in  1685  and  chartered  as 
city  in  17S}.  Its  surface  is  irregular  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  picturesque  valieys  and  bills.  The 
land  around  is  productive  bnt  its  exceptional 
water-power  advantages  have  contributed  to  the 
extensive  development  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  chief  manufactures  are  firearms,  leather, 
silk  fabrics,  cotton  and  wOolen  goods,  machinery, 
stoves,  iron  and  iron  products,  and  furniture. 
There  are  about  50  manufacturing  establishments 
which  have  a  total  of  5,000  employees.  It  has 
a  large  trade  in  its  own  manufactures,  lumber, 
farm  products,  coal,  and  clothing  and  food  sup- 
plies (or  the  interior  of  western  Connecticut.  It 
is  the  industrial  and  commercial  centre  of  a  large 
portion  of  New  London  and  Windham  counties. 
The  educational  instituiions  are  public  and  parish 
schools,  the  Free '  Academy,  built  and  endowed 
by  public-spirited  citizens,  the  Art  Museum  con- 
nected with  the  Academy,  and  the  Otis  Free  Li- 
brary, which  has  about  30,000  volumes.  The. 
prominent  buildings-  are  the  Slater  Memorial 
Hall,  the  State  Armory,  State  Insane  Hospital, 
the  William  Backus  Hospital,  the  Y.  U.  C  A. 
building,  the  court-house,  and  Saint  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  are  several  good 
church  buildii^S  and  a  large  number  of  hand- 
some residences.  The  Indian  burying  ground 
which  contains  the  grave  of  Uncas,  the  place 
where  Miantonomoh  fell,  the  ruins  of  colonial 
homes,  the  places  where  once  lived  the  Hunting- 
tons,  and  others  prominent  in  Revohitionary 
times,  are  all  of  historic  interest 

The  five  national  and  three  savings  bank* 
have  a  combined  capital  of  $ij6oofiio»;  the  de- 
posits are  over  $24,001x000.  The  revised  char- 
ter of  1877  provides  lor  a  mayor,  who  holds 
office  two  years,  and  a.  cotsicil  of  i»  members, 
six  of  whom  are  elected. each  year.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Pop.  ( 1900) 
'7.251;  (1910)  20,367.  Consuk  Caylkins,  'His- 
tory of  Norwich.' 

Norwich,  nor'ij,  England,  capital  of  Nor- 
folk, see  of  an  extensive  tushopric,  the  largest 
city  on  the  eastern  side  of  England;  forms  with 
its  precincts  a  county  of  itself.  It  is  on  the  river 
Wensum;  108  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  London 
fii4  by  rail)  ;  ig  miles  W.  ol  Yarmouth  —  the 
celebrated  fishing  port ;  99  miles  E.S.E,  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln.  Norwidi  city  proper,  extends 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  hall  m  length  from 
north  to  southon  both  sides  of  the  Wensum,  and 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  geological  formation  consists  of  chalk, 
upper  drift  and  crag;  beds  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Railways.^The  first  railway  in  Norfolk 
»as  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth  i  May  1844; 
that  from  Norwich  to  London  July  1845.  There 
are  now  three  railway  stations  at  Ntjrwich.  The 
Norwich  electric  tramway  system,  connecting 
all  parts  of  the  city,  opened  30  July  1900,  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  company. 

Industries.-— The  great  Colman  factory  — 
mustard,  flour,  and  starch  —  represents  the 
most  important  industry  in  Norwich,  ihe  prem- 
ises on  the  river  front  extending  three-quarters 
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of  a  mile.  Boot  and  shoemaking  and  brewing 
are  prominent  manufactures,  and  Norwich  has 
one  of  the  largest  organ  manufactories  in  Grea'. 
Britain,  that  of  Messrs.  Norman  and  Beard, 
Limited.  Norwich  market  place  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  the  cattle  market  is  one  of.  the  most 
commodious  ii7  England. 

Public  Buildings,  etc. —  The  great  Norman 
Castle  was  probably  built  by  William  Fitz  Os- 
bern,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  captains,  as  a  place 
of  arrns,  and  to  overawe  the  sobiect  Saxons. 
The  keep,  which  remains,  is  nearly  square,  92 
by  96  feet,  and  76  feet  high;  it  is  only  exceeded 
in  England  by  the  Norman  keep  at  Colchester, 
Essex.  By  public  subscriptions  the  Castle,  long 
used  as  a  prison,,  was  converted  into  a  sfdendid 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  opened  23  Oct.  1S94. 
The  ornithological  specimens  in  this  Museum 
are  of  exceptional  value. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  grand  Ariglo-Nomian  pile, 
407  feet  loi^,  and  72  feet  broad,  the  spire  reach- 
ing 315  feet  from  the  ground.  It  contains  sev- 
eral ancient  chapels,  a  beautiful  choir,  and  the 
cloisters  are  the  most  spacious  id  England 
except  Gloucester.  The  Erpingham  Gale  and 
St  Etlielbert's  Gate,  which  give  entrance  to  the 
Upper  Close  are  of  considerable  interest.  In 
1273  a  great  part  of  the  church  and  the  adjoin- 
ing monastery  were  burned  by  the  citizens,  and 
many  of  the  ecclesiastics  killed.  The  Bishop's 
Palace  north  of  the  Cathedral,  built  by  various 
prelates,  is  an  extensive  edifice.  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  anciently  the  nave  of  the  Church  of  ths 
Dominicans  (Blackfriars),  is  a  noble  perpendic' 
ular  structure,  saved  from  spoliation  by  Henry 
VIII.  through  the  pubKc-spirited  action  of  Au- 
gustine Steward,  thrice  Mayor  of  Norwich.  It 
IS  now  one  of  the  handsomest  civic  halls  in  Eng- 
land; the  walls  are  decorated  with  a  number  of 
valuable  portraits,  especially  Beechey's  Nelson, 
with  others  by  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  C^ie, 
etc.  The  Guild  Hall,  succeeding  the  Tolhouse, 
where  the  kiiig's  tolls  were  paitl,  was  built  in 
1413.  In  the  Guild  Hall  corporation  business  is 
transacted. 

The  uninteresting  Shire  Hall  (27  Sept,  T823) 
contains  several  portraits ;  in  it  the  business  of 
the  shire,  or  county,  is  largely  transacted.  The 
Cavalry  Barracks  (1792,  i20,ooo).  Infantry  Bar- 
racks (June  1888).  Com-Exchange  (1861, 
ii7,ooo),  and  Agricultural  Hall  (1882,  £7,000) 
are  commodious  buildings  adapted  to  their  pur- 
poses. The  TTieatre  (1826),  often  renovated, 
has  no  special  features.  The  Grand  Opera 
House  (4  Aug.  1903).  now  the  Hippodrome, 
is  used  for  variety  entertainments,  a  popular 

Antiquities. —  This  ancient  city  abounds  in 
quaint  relics  of  the  past,  and  is  notable  for  its 
antiques  and  curios.  One  of  the  show-places  is 
Hercules  and  Samson  House  (Cubitt's),  a  large 
and  very  ancient  mansion  facing  the  Cathedral, 
the  portico  supported  by  ponderous  figures  of 
Hercules  and  Samson.  It  has  great  l.storical 
associations,  its  panelled  rooms  are  filled  with  a 
choice  collection  of  antique  furniture,  old  china, 
and  curios  of  every  kind,  freely  open  to  visitors. 

The  Strangers'  Hall,  an  ancient  building,  is 
a  local  museum  in  private  hands,  containing 
many  interesting  exhibits. 

Hospilais.—  Thc  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hos- 
pital (1771,  £21,000)  is  a  fine  institution,  greatly 
extended  of  late  years.  There  are  near  Nor- 
wich  the   extensive  Cotmty  and  City  Lunatic 
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Asylums,  and  minor  agencies   for  the  insane,  on  coins  minted  there  in  the  reiga  of  ^thelstan 

The  Jenny  Lind  Children's  Hospital,  founded  (A.  D.  925-941),  and  the  earliest  mention  of  it 

by  the  great  songstress,   1853 1  new  infinnary  in  any  record  is  the  statement  in  the  Saxon 

built  by  public  subscription,  opened  by  Prince  Chronicle  that  in  1002  "Swegen  came  with  his 

and  Princess  of  Wales,  30  June  190a  fleet  to  Northwic  and  wasted  and  burned  the 

Librarifi. —  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Sub-  burh.'     Our  first  reliable  glimpse  of  Norwich 

scription    Library    contains    over    20,000    well-  comes   about    1050,   when    it   could   boast   1,320 

selected  volumes ;  reopened  after  destruction  by  burgesses,  a  number  surpassed  only  by  London 

fire  2  Aug.  1899.    The  Free  Library  (16  March  and   York,  and  was  the   residence  of  an  Ear!, 

1857.   iti,5oa)    contains   over  44,000   volumes   in  East    Anglia    having    been    divided    into    four 

circulation,  with  good  reference  and  local  col-  Earldoms   by    Canute    (1017-1035).      With    the 

lections.  Norman   Conquest   came    the  building  of   the 

CAarcAw.— Apart  from  the  Cathedral,  Nor-  Castle,  and  in  iioi  the  dedication  of  the  grand 

wich,  with  its  suburbs,  has  40  Anglican  churches,  CatheJral  by  Losinga,  first  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

some    quite    new,    two    in    ruins.     The    chief  By  a  license  from  Henry  IIL  the  ci^  was 

churches    of    the    Independents,    Baptists,    and  inctosed  by  a  bank  and  a  ditch  (1253-1266)  ;  41 

Presbyterians,    are    large    and    well    attended,  years  later  a  protecting  wall,  with  towers  and 

Before  the  Black  Death  in  1349  Norwich  city  gates,  was  begun,  which  occupied  26  years  in 

had   twice   as    many   churches    as   to-day,    and  the    building,    and    was    accomplished    by    the 

came  to  be  called  "the  City  of  Churches.*  munifjcencc  of  Richard   Spynk. 

A     magnificent     Roman     Catholic     church.  The  most  stirring  events  in   Norwich  arose 

Opened   29   Aug,    1894,   is   still   unfinished;    the  from  the  Laborer's  Revolt  in   1381,  and  Ketfs 

whole  immense  cost  is  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Rebellion   in    1549.      The   former   led   by   John 

Norfolk,     Earl     Marshal,     and     premier     duke  Litester    (the   dyer)    raided   the   city,    but   was 

of  England.  ^'^'i  routed  by  Despencer,  the  warrior-bishop  of 

Bridget    and    ParA*.— This    city    had    five  Norwich,  and  Litester  was  beheaded  and  quar- 

bridges  in  the  r3th  century;  there  are  now  11.  tered.     Relentless  taxation  had  infuriated  the 

Formerly  called  'A  City  of  Gardens."  Norwich  laborers    and   brought  them  to   bay.     Similar 

has  an  ornamental     little  park  in  Chapel  Field  causes,  also  the  inclosure  of  land  previously  0/ 

Gardens;    the    Castle   Gardens    are   very   oma-  comrnon  right,  and  the  suppression  of  the  mon- 

mental,    and    several    of    the    churchyards    are  asteries.  slimulated  Ketts  rising,   .Robert  Kctt, 

planted  with  flowers ;  there  are  several  recrea-  »  tanner,  led  some  20,000  men  against  Norwich, 

tion  grounds  ''"''   ^fter   some  temporary   successes,   was   de- 

Educational    Fac.7iJi«,- Norwich    grammar  fcatedl«ving  3.500  dead  upon  the  field,  Kett 

school     occupies     a     charnel-house      (Bishop  himself    being    hanged    from   the    parapets   of 

Salmon  1325)  transferred  there,  and  to  adjacent  '^o™'<^'L  Castle. 

buildings  at  the  Reformation.   There  are  also  the  ,  J^'^.^l^"^,  D"""',  ^34^:  1"*^* i*u^  t"""' 

comme7cial  school,  divided  from  the  grammar  of  'he  inhabitan^  of  Norwich^nd  the  Plague 

kJiooI  (28  July  1862,  i2,ooo) ,  and  a  large  Tech-  ot  1665-6  result^  m  about  3.0CO  deaths. 

nical  Institute  for  Science  and  Art  and  Techni-  ^h's  British  Norwich  is  almost  certainly  the 

cal  Instruction  (opened  1899.  cost  about  £22,000).  P?""*  city  of  Norwich    Conn,    for  Miss  Mary 

,The  public  school  are  njSerous,  fitted  up  with  f"*'"^""  ^'^  ''J'"',^  "/  'I''  '"""  <*^5)  says: 

the  Iwst  modern  anoliances.  ^*  Mohegan  Indian  fort  may  have  suggested 

seiS=!t,ir^^s^wif^;^  ^^^^^^y^"^ 

Se^S^^^rritALft^i^d'?^  3«^£S^-^,c.efie^ 

fourSailiffs,    and    so    continued    till    January  Zl7d^  i^Tl^^^P^^li^JX^^^^^^ 

T^t  Z^^''  ^^"7  ^\V^TttA.t,      L^IK  i'y  "f  t^e  Corpora  ioSTHudson,  <How  the  City 

should  be   a  county  by  itself,   and  the  citizens  ^f^  Norwich  G«w  into  Shape*   (1896).    Uoderi, 

were  empowered  to  elect  annually  a  mayor  and  HUtory:.   Ryes     'Norfolk'     (i^);     Mackie 

hvo    shenffs.      By    a    Mumcipd    Reform    Act  ,j^     Jy^^    ^^    j^,         chronological    Record    (2 

1835),  one  sheriff  only  was   to   be   appointed.  ,              ,             '              t.,„„  u„,~, 

■he  city  is  now  (1906)  divided  into  id  wards  ^'j^  '^'\-    ,_   ..      ,  J^?"^??^,' „,,„.., 

under  the  govemancT  of  a  mayor,  sheriff,  16  '*""'"'■    "f    J^"'^'    *"    A'^frofV     'N'Uont 

aldermen,    and    48    councillors.      Norwich    first  Homeland,'  etc. 

sent  members  to  Parliament  (2)  in  1298.  and  Norwich,  norwich,  N.  Y.,  village  county- 
still  returns  two  members.  Pop-  (1810,37,313:  S""^  of  Chenango  County;  on  the  Chenango 
(iSsO  68,706;  (1881),  87,841;  (1901),  111,7^;  River,  and  on  the  DeUwarc,  L.  ft  W..  and  the 
(1906)  Vii74i  '•  ^-"^  '  "--^  >•  New  York,  O,  &  W,  R,R.'s;  about  45  miles  in 
i/ij(ory.— Many  contradictory  and  mythical  <li«ct  line  south  by  west  of  Utica  and  35  miles 
accounts  have  been  given  as  to  the  beginnings  fK)™^.  by  east  of  Binghamton.  it  is  the  in- 
of  Norwich ;  until  recently  the  accepted  theory  duslrial  and  commercial  centre  of  a  pro- 
was  that  its  first  origin  was  the  formation  of  duct'-'e  agncu  tural  region.  The  chief  manufac- 
the  castle  by  some  early  Angle  chieftain  saihng  tV""*  establishments  are  blast  furnaces  railroad 
up  the  river,  piling  up  a  great  mound,  and  plant-  shops,  furniture  factories,  nbbon  and  glove  fac 


« 


ing  upon  It  a  stockaded  fort    But  the  latest  au-  tones,    machine-shops     and    ..„.. - -- 

thoritics    contend    that    the    castle    mound    was  fumery,   drugs,   and   patent   medicines   are   also 

thrown  up  by  the  Normans.  "lade   and   nearby   are   stone  quarnes      It  has 

Between    the    7th    and    loth    centuries    East  a  free  public  librair,  a  village,  hospital,  and  the 

Anglia   was    the   scene   of   continuous   conflicts  county  buildings.     Pop,  (1910)  7,422. 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.    The  first  Norwich  University,  situated  at  Norwich, 

actual  mention  of  the  name  of  Norwich  occurs  Vt     It  was  first  chartered  (i8ig)    under  tilt 
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NORWICH  CRESTED  CANARY  — NOSE 

name  of  American  literary.  Scientific,  and  Mili-  other  camivora,  and  of  the  long-headed  herbiv- 

tar?  G>11ege  and  was  situated  at  Middleton;  in  orous  animals  gienerally.    In  several   kinds  of 

1839  it  was  moved  to  its  present  site;  and  the  animals,  otherwise  widely  diverse  in  structure 

name  cbanged  to   Norwich  University  ia   1834.  and  relationship,  the  fleshy  part  of  Uie  nose  has 

The  usual  collegiate  courses  are  offered;  and  in  been  extended,  through  similarity  of  required 

addition  courses  in  civil  and  chemical  engineering  service,  into  a  more  or  less  prolonged  proboscis, 

and    military    science ;    military    drill    is    also   a  as  in  the  pigs,  some  shrews,  certain  seals,  and, 

part  of  the  curriculum.     The  chief  work  of  the  most  prommently,  the  elephants.     In  these  cases 

university  has  always  been  in  science  and  engi-  the  nose  performs  other  services  than  its  usual 

neering,  and  in  iSgS  it  was  made  the  official  State  (unctions,   and  becomes   a   tool   for   rooting,   an 

military  school,  and  receives  a  State  appropria-  organ  of  prehension,  etc. 

tion.    The    degrees    of    bachelor    of    arts    and  In  structure,  the  nose  consists  of  a  series  of 

bachelor  of  science  are  conferred.     In  igio  the  bones   of   the   face    (see   Skull),   together  with 

annual  income  amounted  to  $4[/Ka;  the  students  certain    cartilages,    forming    a    tube     or     tubes 

numbered  180,  and  the  faculty  14.  holding  the  paired  olfactory  surfaces  and  nerves. 

Norwich  CrMted  Canaiy.     See  Canary.  ^he  cavities  of  the  nose  are   the   two  anterior 

,_     ,          ,       ,,                              ...,,■.  nares,  which  open  externally  by  the  nostrils  (in 

Norwood,      Mass.,      town      in      Norfolk  some  of  the  lower       '      ' 


County;  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.;  joined  into  a  single  one,  the  «blow-hole»)  ;  and 

about  12  miles   southwest  of  Boston.     It  has  a  the  posterior  nares,  which  are  within  the  bones 

large   pnnting   establishment,   a   railroad    repair  of  the  face  and  open  interiorly  into  the  mouth 

shop,  foundry,  tanneries,  glue  and  ink  factories,  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe.     These  cavities  are 

machine-shops,  and  furniture  factories.    The  ed-  separated  by  a  more  or  less  continuous  carti- 

ucational  institutions  are  the  Morrill  Memorial  laginous  partition '  called   the   s^tum,   which   is 

Library  which  contains  about  8,000  volumes  and  perforated  by  apertures  for  the  transmission  of 

the  public  schools.     The  government  is  admin-  blood-vessels  and  nerves.     Occasionally  the  two 

istered    by    annual    town    meetings.     The    town  nasal   fossje  or  cavities  communicate  with  each 

owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.     Pop.  (i8go)  other, 

3.733i   (1900)  5,480;  (1910)  8,014.  The   muscles    which   are   concerned   in   the 

Norwood,  Ohio,  city  in  Hamilton  County;  movements  of  the  nasal  cartilages  include  the 

on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  B.  Q.  &  S.,  the  Cincin-  triangularis   (or  compressor)   nasi,  which  arise* 

nati,  L.  &  if.,  and  the  Norfolk  &  W.  R.R.'s;  ^^  "'s  .*P«  ^7°"}  the  superior  maxiiiary  bone. 

northeast  of  and  adjoining  Cincinnati.     It  was  ?°<^  "  '"Verted  into  a  fibrous  aponeuros_is  spread-  . 

settled  in  1804,  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1898,  ""A?^"^  the  front  ridge  of  the  nose.    The  fibres 

and  chartered  as  a  city  in  igoj.     It  is  t  beautiful  '']^^  muscle  of  one  side  may  unite  with  tW 

residential  hill-suburb  of  Cin&nnati,  and  also  a  °*   ^'    opposite    and    companion    muscle.    The 

manufacturing  city  of  considerable  importance,  depressor  als  nasi  of  each  side  also  arises  from 

The  chief  industrial   establishments    (1903)    are  the  superior  maxillary.bone,  and  is  inserted  into 

playing-card    factory,     which    has    a,^^    em-  the  septum  and  posterior  part  of  the  al*  of  the 

ployeei;    the    elastic    book^se    worlraT  1,200  f^f-    The  former  of  these  two  muscles  appwrs 

Employees;  electric  manufacturing  worki,  i^  ">  ">""*<=  the  breadth  of  the  nose,  and  thus 

employees:  washing-machine  factories,  600   toun-  •"^J'  open.   dilate^   or   expandthe   nostrils;    the 

dry,  200;  piano  factory,  400  ;miilwork  works,  125;  *''*'°"   °*  '*'^x  It""   ""■f^''   \^^^^  3^  f   ""* 

tool   factory.  125;  ironVorks,  150;  enamef  si^  compressor  of  the  nostrils,  each  of  the  depres- 

works,  50;  lithography  works,  250;  and  other  es-  so rs  drawing  its  ala  or  side  of  the  nostril  down- 

tablishments  employing  fully  i/xx)  men.    Several  f^"'*!-     The  levator  kbu  superions  akeGue_  nasi 

ofthemanufactuHngcompanieshave  buildings  of  ''.^  ""/^^  '"^5.,°^  '^""^  between  the  mner 

considerable  architecturalmerit.     Other  notable  '"d?  "*  t^^  orbit  and  the  upper  lip.     ^yhen   in 

buildings   are  the  town   hall.   Enterprise   Block,  '^t'""  '.'"^   "J""'^   ''l'^'"   the   nose,   raises   the 

Knights  of  Pythias  Hall,  the  bank  building  and  "PPf"^  ''P   and   alas   of  the   nose;    us,  use   being 

the  eight  churches.    The  educational  institutions  *'''  .'^"  '"  "?^,  ^P'P^ssion  of  a  densive  smile, 

■re   five   public    schools    (fine    buildings),   one  "^^  '"  *«  wrinkling  of  the  skm  at  the  angles 

parish  school,  and  there  are  branch  libraries  of  °'  ^  "9??  ""?  mouth.        .        .    ^  ,. 

the   Cincinnati   public   library.    The   First    Na-  ^J  l"""   ?*   t*!*   "o**."   °^   delicate   and 

tionalBankhasacapiUlof?i,ooo,Qoo.    The  gov-  •F'^th  character.    The  papiUtc  or  minute  eleva- 

enunent  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  a  Muncil  of  eight  \T     "    '  "  a""'  -^^   "*  w    "*^'?*''«^?,"«'  .°^ 

members,  and  a  board  of  public  service  consisting  J^*  m-se  are  described  as  being  of  smaller  size 

of  three  members,  ail  elected  by  the  people.    Thi  *?«"  ordinary,  while  the  supper  skin  or  cuticle 

population    is   mostly   native    born    Aiiericans,  »  of -"ore  ttan  usually  thin  nature.    The  hairs 

1^.    ...    ««    riuv....-    j.„X_«     j>n^     /r~snV  of  the  skin  are  a  so  of  finer  nature  than  in 

fT.    f^o     ite^                      ^'     ^^^  the  other  regions  of  the  body;  and  the  sebaceous 

6,480.    (1910J    IO.WS.             _                _  or  skin  elands  are  verv  numerxius.  and  nosieu 


c.._»  ir,™_  "•■  s'''"  glands  are  very  numerous,  and  possess 

UJ-,       <T-L     xr    ^*-^'S  P-P^  ,  short   ducts,   while   their    secretion   is   generally 

Editor  <The  Norwood  Enlerprtie.'  ^^^^^  ;„  ^^^  abundant  quantity. 
Nose,  that  part  of  the  face  of  man  and  There  are  three  meati  or  compartments  of 

the    higher   animals    which    is    included    in    the  the  nose,  which  are  formed  in  the  outer  wall  or 

mechanism    of    respiration,    containing    avenues  side  of  each   of  the  nasal  cavities   t^  the  tur- 

for  the  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs,  and  which  binated  bones.    These  compartments  are  of  un- 

also  contains  and  accommodates  the  organs  of  ei^ual  sizt^  and  thev  communicate  by  apertures 

smell  ^n  a  broader  and  looser  sense,  the  muz-  with  certain  spaces  known  as  air-cells  or  sinuses, 

zle.    The  nose  in  most  animals  is  the  most  prom-  existing  in  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  superior  maxil- 

inent  feature  of  the  face  —  least  so  in  monkeys  lary,  and  ethmoid  bones.  The  upper  or  superior 

and  lemurs,  not  much  prolonged  in  the  cats,  but  meatus  is  the  smallest  compartment,  and  occu- 

an  important  part  of  the  prolonged  muziles  of  pies  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  walL    It 
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NOSE  AND  THROAT 

communicates  with  aJr-cdls  known  as  the  pos-  serves  as  an  attachment  for  the  series  of  Iht 

lerior  ethmoidal   and  sphenoidal   sinuses.    The  three  turbinated  bones. 

middie  meatus  is  a  little  larger.  It  communi-  Turbinated  Bones. —  These  are  scroll-like 
cates  anteriorly  through  a  passage  or  infundi-  processes  of  bone  attached  to  each  lateral  wall 
bulum  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  and  frontal  of  the  nasal  cavity,  one  over  the  other,  and  pro- 
sinuses.  The  inferior  meatus  is  the  largest  jecting  well  into  the  lumen  of  the  cavity.  In 
cavity,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  the  order  of  location  they  are  known  as  the  su- 
outer  nasal  wall.  Into  the  front  portion  of  the  perior,  middle,  and  inferior,  the  inferior  being 
inferior  meatus  the  nasal  duct  opens ;  this  canal  the  largest  and  the  longest  of  the  three.  The 
conveying  the  tears  or  lacrimal  secretion  from  spaces  between  these  bones,  looking  antero-pos- 
ihe  eye  to  the  nose.  (See  Eve.)  Posteriorly  tcriorly,  are  known  as  the  superior,  middle,  and 
to  the  extremity  of  the  inferior  meatus  the  aper-  inferior  meatuses. 

ture  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  leading  from  the  Tht  Nasal  Septum. —  The  septum  divides  the 

ear,  may  be  seen.  anterior   nasal   cavity   antero-posteriorly.    It   is 

The   mucous    membrane    lining    the    nostrils  partly  cartilaginous  and   partly  bony,   the   bony 

and  nasal  cavities  is  also  known  as  the  pituitary  portion  being  made  up  of  processes  of  the  eth- 

membrane.     It    extends    throughout    the    nasal  moid  bone  and  ihe  vomer. 

sinuses,  into  the  pharynx,  into  the  nasal  ducts  Accessory  Sinuses. —  Four  group?  of  acces- 
and  orbits,  and  through  the  Eustachian  tubes,  sory  sinuses  communicate  with  the  anterior 
into  the  tympana  and  mastoid  cells  of  the  ear.  naris.  They  are  in  pairs  and  are  named  as  fol- 
(See  Mucous  MeMBftANE.)  In  the  upper  part  lows:  The  maxillary  sinuses  or  antra  of  High- 
of  the  nose,  corresponding  to  the  upper  and  more,  the  frontal,  the  ethmoidal,  and  the 
middle  turbinated  bones  and, the  ethmoidal  por-  sphenoidal.  The  maxillary  sinuses  are  situated 
tion  of  the  septum— ^nd  termed  the  olfactory  one  in  each  suijerior  maxillaty  bone,  for  the 
region,  from  the  distribution  at  this  part  of  the  most  part  occumring  the  space  in  the  prominence 
olfactory  nerves  — the  mucous  membrane  has  of  the  cheek.  They  are  irregular  cavities,  rather 
a  covering  of  epithelial  cells  of  the  columnar  pj;ramidal  in  shape.  The  roof  of  the  sinus  con- 
variety,  but  non-ciliated.  And  beneath  this  stitutes  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  its  floor  being  the 
layer,  and  also  between  the  columnar  epithelial  alveolar  process.  Occasionally  Ihe  teeth  pro- 
cells,  nucleated  or  olfactory  cells  arc  found,  ject  into  tliis  cavity.  The  maxillary  sinus  opens 
These  latter  cells  form  the  terminal  points  as  it  into  the  nasal  cavity  in  the  middle  meatus 
were  of  the  delicate  ultimate  filaments  of  the  through  a  small  tortuous  canal,  known  as  the 
olfactory   nerves,   or   the   nerves   of   smell    (see  ostium  maxilliare. 

Nose  and  Throat)  ;  and  in  this  way  the  odorit-  The  frontal  sinuses  are  located  between  the 

erous    particles    drawn    into    the    nostrils,    and  two  tables  of  the  skull,  just  over  the  orbit,  and 

brought   in   contact   with   these   cells,   stimulate  K've  rise  to  the  prominence  over  each  eye.    They 

through  them  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  produce  communicate  with  the  nose. 

the  sense  or  impression  of  smell.  The   ethmoidal,   better  named   ethmoid  cells. 

The  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  a^e  ■«  series,  and  are  located  in  the  middle  an- 

nasal  organs  shows   us  that  man  possesses  a  Jei^w   and   posterior   portions    of    the   ethmoid 

sense   of^  smell   greatly   inferior    in   very   many  none      These  open  m to  the  nasal  cavity.    _ 

instances  10  that  possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  .      Ihe    sphenoidal    sinuses   are   located    in   the 

The  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerves  in  man  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.     They  are  each  about 

is  of  a  very  limited  nature  when  compared  with  the  si^e  c^  a  bean,  and  open  into  the  superior 

what  obtains  in  such  animals  as  the  dog,  sheep,  meatus      The  opening  of  the  lacntnal   or  nasal 

etc     And  among  these  lower   forms   great   dif-  a"*^!  '^'^'."^  ["as  "ora  the  lacrimal  sac  to  the 

ferences  are  apparent  in  the  kinds  or  qualities  of  "ose   is   in   the  anterior   portion  of  the   mfenor 

odors    most    readily    perceived    or    appreciated,  f  «a'f  ■    The  bony  walls  of  the  anterior  nares 

The  carnivorous  mammals  will  in  this  way  be  .  together  with  the  smuscs  above  described  are 

most  susceptible  to  the  odors  of  other  animals,  completely  covered  by  mucous  m^nbrane.     This 

and  the  herbivorous  forms  to  those  of  plams.  ["en^brane  >s  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 

^  lymphatic  nerves,  and  glandular  structures.    The 

Nose  and  Throat,  Diseases  of.    In  treating  olfactory  nerves  descend  through  the  cribriform 

of  the  various  aspects  of  the  sut^ects  here  nalu-  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  cover  the  upper 

rally  combined,  attention  is  first  drawn  to  mat-  surface  of  the  septum,  the  superior  and  middle 

ters  of  anatomical  structure,  and  the  parts  first  turbinated    bones.    Most    physiologists     regard 

presented    for   consideration    are    the    anterior  the  function  of  the  nasal  cavities  as  three-fold 

nasal   cavities.     These   cavities   mark    the    com-  in    character,   relating   to   respiration,   olfaction, 

mencement  of  a  continuation  of  passages  which  and  phonation.     The  secretions  are  supposed  to 

extend   from   the   external   orifices   of   the   noae  have  a  bactericidal  power. 

to   the    lungs.     These    are   subdivided    into   an-  Rhinoscopy.—  This  term  denotes  the  methods 

nasopharynx,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  used   for  examining   the   nasal    passages,   either 

-.     1        J                           ^■. I  _-  through    the    anterior    nares    or    the    post-nasal 

space.     The  examinations  may  be  made  by  direct 
or   by    reflected    light.     Various    methods    have 

)  nasal   cavi-  been   employed,   the   commonest   being  the   stu- 

(nostrils)    separated   by  the   nasal    septum,  dent-lamp  or  ordinary  gas-jet,  with  McKenzie's 

ieptum  also  serves  to  define  this  space,  since  bull's-eye  condenser.     This,  together  with  a   re- 

jsterror  border  marks  the  dividing  line  be-  fleeting   head-mirror,    enables    the    examiner    to 

I  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares.    Each  throw  a  light  directly  into  these  cavities.    An 

consists   of  a  nearly  horizontal   floor,   an  electric   head-light   which    does    away   with   the 

lal  or  septal  wall,  and  two  side  walls  tend-  use  of  a  burner  or  indirect  apparatus  may  be 

D  converge  in  the  upper  portion,  leaving  a  employed.     When    an    anterior   raris    is    exam- 

w  and  irregular  roof.    The  external  wall  ined  the  nostril  is  opened  wide  by  the  means 
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of  a  nasal  specutmn.    For  examining  the  pes-  itis  (acale  nasal  catarrh,  acute  rhinorrhcea,  ca- 

terior  nsris  a  tongue- depresser  and  small  hand-  tarrhal   rhinitis,   cold  in  the  head,   snuffles),   an 

mirror  must  also  be  used.  acute   inflammation  of  the   lining  membrane  of 

Catarrh. —  The    term    catarrh    is    used    quite  the  nasal   cavities,  snpposed  to  be  the  result  of 

l^erally  to  designate  the  varieties  of  inflarama-  lowered     vitality,     confinement     in     overheated 

tion  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract     This  is  con-  rooms,  and  prolonged  mental  strain,  to  which  is 

trary  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  Mrm.     It  may,  added  exposure  to  draft  or  sudden  chilling  of  the 

however,  be  uaed  to  define  certain  varieties  of  body.    Contributing  causes  may  also   be  men- 

inflanimation,  which  are  no  less  distinctly  recog-  tioned,  such  as  deviation  of  the  cartilaginous 

niied.  septum,     stenosis,     rheumatism,     gout,     chronic 

In^ammalion.—Tbc  yaricties  of  inflammation  hypertrophy,   and    unsuitable    clothing.     Irritant 

in  the  nasal  cavity  include;  i.  Catarrhal  inflam-  drugs,    the    inhalation    of    dust,    clippings,    etc., 

mation,  of  which  the  acute  Tariety  is  a  simple  may  be  considered  as  exciting  causes, 
inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  re-         Simple    chronic    rhinitis     (chronic    blentior- 

suJtmp  from  irnlants,  exposure  to  cold,  or  from  rhcea,    chronic    nasal    catarrh,    chronic    coryza, 

infections   (measles,  scarlet  fever,  typiioid,  diph-  chronic   rhinorrhtea)    is  a  chronic   inflammation 

thena,   grip,  etc.),   while   rheumatism   and  gout  <,(  ^he  nasal  mucosa  characterized  by  infiltration 

sometimes  induce  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  ^i   the   tissues   and   resulting    from    changes    in 

OM>er   respiratory   tratiL    Chtwiic   caUrrhal   m-  the   secretions   and   repeated    acute   attacks.     In 

flammation  may  result  from  a  .eries  of  acute  ij^    hyperplastic    form,    owing    to    the    increase 

atucks,  but  IS  more  particubiriy  found  as  a  local  ^f  connective  tissue  in  the  nasal  mucosa,  it  is 

mdiration  of  systemic  diseases  such  as  syphihl,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  nasal  obstructioa 
Bnght'a  disease,  gout,  rheum. t^nLnalaria.  etc  Os.«a.-Tbis  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  dis- 
z.  Membra«ouB  inflammatKm,  of  which  therei^c  j^ut  in  reality  is  only  a  symptom.    The  con- 

face^oX'«1m^an1%fyK'ia^  C  0^-°"'   '^'^7'''  "   ^f  rf^^'^'""^   "'^'"^ 

■eema  to  organiit  in  layers,  but  is  nonbacterial  «c«t'on/   undergo   a  putrefactive   process   as.  a 

S^n:  (f)  diphtheridc  iiiflammation,  a  more  "^"'^  «' .  h<=  P""*^""  °^  saprophytic  bacteria. 

deep-^td  exudate  due  to  a  specific  gWm,  the  T^e  conditions  usually  present  in  the  nose  are 

raAs-Lofller  bBciUus,  or  Batilliv  diphikeria.  *^"«^«  °^  at^ophy  and  disease  of  the  accessory 

Unlike  the    foregoing  this   false   manbrane  f'^"^"-    The  odor  is  inajnly  confined  to  the 

when  removed  leaves  a  bleeding  Burfacc,  show-  "'^«.  ^^"^  of  crusts  imbedded  in  the  nasal 

ing    that    ulceration    exists,    which    extends    at  "™f*-.,  .        „!■■.■        t^  ■  ■      j- 

feast  through  the  basement  membrane.  ,     ^t^ophu     BAiiHfu.— This     disorder,     also 

X  Hemorrhagic  inflammation,  a  violent  itt-  ™o?'?  "  ."™?'?'<:  .«tarrh,   dry   catarrh,  dry 

fJammation  of  the  mucous  surface,  diaracter-  thituus,    fetid    rhmttis,    nasopharyjmtis,    oiena, 

ised  bv  interstitial  hemorrhage.  ""d  rhmitis  sicca,  may  be  described  as  atrophy 

4.  GangrenouB  inflammation,  a  type  of  inflam-  «   the  nasal   muctius  membranes,   accompamed 

nation  which  sometimes  follows  the  acute  in-  oy  lessening  of  both  the  blood-supply  and  glan- 

fcctions  discues  in  children.    It  may  be  due  dular  secretion.    The  atrophic  state  has  usually 

to  bums  scalds,  etc  a^m  preceded  by  a  succession  of  inflammations 

Sp*ci&c    InSammatiims    (Chrome    IttftcHotu  accompanied   by   mora   or    less    hypertrophy   of 

InHommaHoiu:    Specitic    GraHulatoma). —  Thesti  ">c  Ussues.     In  a  large  proporUon  of  atrophic 

include  actinomycosis,  glanders,  leprosy,  syphilis,  c*3«s  ozena  is  presenL 

tuberculosis    (qq.v.),   and   rhinoscleroma,   which  Purulent  rhimUs  is  a  rare  condition  resulting 

is    characterized    t^    excessive    thickening   and  from  direct  infection,  and  often  mistaken   foi 

swelling  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  purulent  conditions  of  the  accessoiy  cavities, 
the  nose,  and  is  snpposed  to  be  due  to  Bactilnt         Nasal  hydrorrhoa  is  an  obstructed  nasal  con- 

rhinosclaronalis.  dition    accompanied    by    an    excessive    flow    ol 

.Natal  Bacteria. — Owing  to  the  pemliar  con-  watery  fluid  from  the  nose,  probably  of  reflea 

strnction   and   functions  of  the  nasal  cavities,  origin. 

tt^ether  with  the  moist  condition  of  the  mem-         Nasal  SyphUii.~~A  disease  also  called  sptci~ 

brane.  bacteria  to  a  ^eater  or  less  extent  ac-  fie  catarrh,  specific  rhinitis,  and  syphilitic  rhin- 

cumulate.     The  secretions  of  the  noBe  and  naso-  itis.     It  is  an  intranasal  manifestation  of  syph' 

pharynx  are  sufqicGed  by  most  bacteriologists  to  iiis,  usually  of  the  tertiary  variety,  accompanied 

poesess  considerable  germicidal  influence,  as  may  with  more  or  Jess  necrosis  of  both  soft  tissuec 

be  instanced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  and  bone.     Occasionally  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 

mnch  larger  numbers  in  the  anterior  nares  than  brane  may  become  the  seat  of  the  initial  lesioa 

in  the  rhinopharynx,     It  may  also  be  noted  that  The  intranasal  lesions  of  the  tertiary  stage  arc 

even    the    more    vimlent    types,    especially   the  severe  and  extensive  and  may  involve  the  car- 

Slaphylococcttr    pyogenes.    Micrococcus    bneu-  tilaginons  septum  or  the  bony  framework  of  the 

monir   (Frankel),   Bacillus  tuberculosis,   Fried-  nose,   resulting  often   in   serious   and  extensive 

lander's    pnenmococcus,     Klebs-Lijffier    bacillus  deformity.     Wherever  there  are  masses   of  ne- 

( diphtheritic),   and    the    slreptoct>ceus    may   be  crosed  bone  the  odor   is   exceedingly  offensive, 

fonnd  and  still  not  result  in  the  development  and  frequently  large  pieces  of  broken  down  bone 

of  the  specific  diseases  of  which  they  are  gap-  may  be  remored  en  masse. 
posed  to  be  the  causative  factors.  Lupus  (q.v.)  is  a  skin-disease  of  which  (here 

Diseases  of  the  Anterior  Nasal  Cavities. —  are  two  distinct  forms. 
Of  these  oat  of  the  most  frequent  is  acute  rhin-         Funiitculosis    (phlegtnonous  rhinitis}  is' the 
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formation  of  abscess  in  any  part  of  the  nasal  peculiar  anatomical   conformation,   the    septum 

cavities.  becomes   peculiarly   liable  to   injuries   and  mal- 

UlccTs. —  Small   ulcers   may  form  in   various  formations,  the  most  common  of  which  is  devi- 

portions   of   the   nasal    cavity,   but   are    usually  ation    or    deflection.     A    deviated    or    deflected 

found   upon   the   septum,   and   result   from    for-  septum  (usually  limited  to  the  cartilaginous  por- 

eign  bodies,  picking  of  the  nose,  and  from  a  tion)  is  a  permanent  chan^  from  the  perpen- 

general  systemic  disturbance  like  diabetes.    Ma-  dicular  to  varying  deformities.    The  deformities 

lipnant  growths  occur  in  the  nose  and  do  not  assume  various  ^apes,  with  an  occasional  off- 

differ  essentially  from  those  found  elsewhere  in  shoot  of   a  cartilaginous  mass  heretofore  de- 

the   body.     Infected    ulcers,    when   occurring   in  scribed  as  enchondroma.    These  often  result  in 

nasal  cavities,  are  due  to  some  specific  form  of  severe  intranasal  obstruction  and  require  radica' 

disease  like  syphilis,  glanders,  diphtheria,  scar-  operative  interference  for  relief.     Synechia  is  a 

let    fever,    smallpox,    typhoid    fever,    or    typhus  cartilaginous  or  fibrinous  band  extending  from 

fever,  the  type  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  the  septum  to  the  nasal  wall.    A  synechia  may 

accompanying  disease.  sometimes   form  between   the   turbinals.     Septal 

Neuroses. —  Neurosis  of  olfaction  (smell)  is  ulcerations  are  usually  due  to  picking  the  nose, 

a  perversion  of  olfaction,  a  perception  of  imag-  the  desire  for  which  may  be  induced  hy  irritants, 

inary  odors  frec^ueotly  amounting  to  hallucina-  foreign  bodies,  and  the  inhaling  of  poisonous 

tion.    Hyperosmia,    overacuteness    of    olfaction,  gases.     Th^  may   also  be   syphilitic   m   origin, 

is  supposed  to  be  due  to  impairment  of  nerve-  Septal   perforations   are  openings  through   the 

force.    See  Anosmia;   Suell.  cartilaginous  septum.    They  are  of  varying  sizes. 

Sneezing  is  a  forcible  and  audible  spasmodic  and  are  due  to  extension  of  ulceration.   Abscess 

expulsion  of  air  through  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  s«ptnm  is  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  septal 

caused  b]'  inhalation  of  irritating  substances  or  tissues,  due  to  injuries  or  general  systemic  dis- 

ty  irritation  of  the  vasomotor  centres.    See  Hay  eases.    D^ression  of  the  nasal   cartilage  is   a 

Feveb.  nasal  deformi^  following  extensive  loss  of  aep- 

Non-InHafnntatory  Diseases. —  Of  these,  one  tal  tissue  or  oi  nasal  bones,  usually  due  to  ayph- 

of  the  most  common  is  nosebleed  (q.v.).    Sev-  ills  or  injury. 

eral  varieties  of  foreign  bodies  are  occasionally  Diseases    of    the    Accessory    Sinitses. —  The 

found   in   the   anterior   nasal   space.     Rhinoliths  maxillary   sinuses   are   occasionally   the   seat   of 

are   developments    of   hard    substances    in    the  purulent  inflammation,  which  may  be  acute  or 

nasal  mucosa  formed  from  the  deposit  of  min-  chronic    The  collection  of  pus   gives   rise   to 

eral  salts.     Various  animate  foreign  bodies  may  pain,  a  sense  oi  fulness,  and  discharge  into  the 

be  found  in  the  nose,  such  as  insects,  maggots,  nasal  cavity  of  the  affected  aide.    The  condition 

and  intestinal  worms.    Of  other  foreign  bodies,  is    caused   either    by   carious   teeth,    infectious 

those  placed  in  the  nostrils  by  malingerers  ana  rhinitis,   or   from   the   introduction  of  infection 

children    form    the    greater    part,    and    consist  through  abnormal  communications  from   other 

chiefly  of  buttons,  beans,  peas,  seeds,  rags,  etc.  diseased  sinuses. 

Neoplasm  of  the  Vffer  Respiratory  Tract —  Transillumination  is  a  method  of  diagnosis 
Non-malignant  neoplasm  (papilloma)  is  a  be-  of  antral  disease,  by  means  of  which,  having 
nign  wart-like  growth  made  up  of  bypertrophied  the  patient  in  a  dark  room,  a  strong  electric  light 
papillx,  appearing  rarely  in  nasal  cavities,  btit  is  placed  in  the  mouth  and  a  comparison  of  the 
occasionally  seen  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  illumination  made  with  the  opposite  sid&  Acute 
Adenoma  is  a  beni^  tumor  made  up  of  con-  cases  frequently  recover  by  local  treatment,  but 
nective  tissue  encloamg  a  large  space  filled  with  chronic  cases  usually  require  operative  mea- 
hlood.  Enchondroma  in  the  nasal  passages,  is  sures.  The  antrum  ma^  also  become  the  seat 
a  cartilaginous  growth,  sometimes  called  ebon-  of  both  benign  and  malignant  growths, 
droma,  and  is  an  offshoot  from  the  cartilaginous  Diseases  of  the  Ethmoidal  Cells. —  These 
septum.  Exostosis  is  a  bony  growth  projecting  groups  of  cells,  located  in  the  ethmoid  bone  and 
outward  from  the  surface  of  the  intranasal  bony  communicating  with  the  nasal  cavities,  are  sub- 
framework.  Myxoma  (nasal  polypus)  is  the  jeet  to  both  acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  and 
lowest  grade  of  adult  connective-tissue  tumor;  purulent  diseases,  the  most  common  being  the 
bein^  a  soft  translucent  growth  made  up  of  con-  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  occurring  with 
nective  tissue  and  capillary  vessels  enclosed  in  a  general  purulent  rhinitis.  The  purulent  form 
jelly-like  matrix.  They  are  usually  peduncu-  may  occur  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  may  be 
iated,  multiple,  and  sometimes  of  large  si/e;  associated  with  a  suppurative  condition  of  other 
grayish  in  color,  translucent,  and  have  a  small  accessory  sinuses.  When  far  advanced,  it  re- 
surface. They  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  intra-  suits  in  an  enlargement  of  the  middle  turbinated 
nasal  pressure  and  obstruction,  asthma,  laryn-  bones,  the  walls  of  which  become  cystic,  form- 
geal  cou^h,  impairment  of  smell,  and  excessive  ing,  with  the  broken-down  tissues  of  the  eth- 
watery  discharge.  As  a  rule  the  growth  is  asso-  moid,  large  cysts  filled  with  pus  nr  polypoid  de- 
ciated  with  diseases  of  the  accessory  sinuses.  generation. 

Mali^nanl    Tumors. —  Carcinoma    may    have  The  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  tesi.  frequently 

it^  origin  in  any  part  of  the  upper  respiratory  the  seat  of  disease,  although  they  may  be  the 

tract.    It  rapidly  assumes  grave  proportions,  and  seat  of  the  same  diseases  heretofore  described  aa 

is  amenable  to  operative  interference  only  during  occurring  in   the   other   sinuses. 

incipiency.    The  same  may  be  said  of  sarcoma,  The  anatomical  relation  of  the  frontal  sinuses 

which  is  a  highly  malignant  tumor,  having  its  to  the  nasal  cavities  renders  them  liable  to  the 

origin  in  the  deep  connective  tissue  and  gradu-  development  M  both  acute  and  chronic  inftatn- 

ally   spreading  to   the-  mucous    surface.    It    ii  matory    conditions,    pumlent     infections,     and 

nodulated  and  fnngoid  in  appearance  and  tends  tumors, 

to  ulcerate  in  the  later  stages.     See  Tituor.  Catarrhal     inflammation,     both     acute     and 

Diseases  of  the  Anterior  Nasal  Cavities. —  chronic,   with    its  attendant   supra-orbit»I    pain 

Owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  tiose  and  its  and  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  fore- 
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bead,  is  occaaicnalljr  prcaent  in  coiinection  with  mouth-breathing,    especially  at    ni|^    snoring 

the  aame  condition  in  the  nasal  cavities.    Acute  restlessness,  'dead"  voice,  and  often  with  con- 

SUppurative     inflamniation     (empyema)      is     an  siderable  arrest  in  the  progress  of  ^ysical  de- 

acute  suppuration  brought  about  by  the  iutroduc-  vdopmenc.  With  these  symptoms  are  frequently 

tion   of   infection    from    the   nose   through    the  found   narrowing  of   the   ueal   orifices,   attacks 

infundibulum.    When  long  continued,  the  puru-  of  middle-car  suppuration,  and  narrowing  of  th« 

lent  process  takes  on  the  form  of  chronic  puru-  chest-walls.    The  causes  are  variouily  described 

lent  mflammation,  in  which  there  may  be  more  as   climatic,   inherited   tendency,   confinement   in 

or   less   necrosis    of    the  bony    wails   and   the  badly    ventilated    quarters,    and    neglecL    The 

development    of    polypoid    degeneration.    The  masses  are  found  in  the  vault  and  on  the  pos- 

severest  forms  are  usually  quite  curable  by  means  terior  wall  of  the  nasopharynx,    ^ilargenient  of 

of  operation.  these  glands  is  considered  to  be  extremely  de- 

Nasopharynx. —  The    nasopharynx     is    that  trimental  to  child-life,  and  complete  removal  by 

section  of  the  upper  re^iratoiy  tract  between  operation  offers  the  only  means  of  cure  and 

the  posterior  border  of  the  vomer  and  the  level  should  always  be  done. 

of  the  soft  palate.  The  nasopharynx  may  be  the  The  faucial  tonsils  are  located  between  the 
seat  of  the  following  diseases:  (i)  acute  naso-  anterior  and  posterior  faucial  pillars,  and  nor- 
pharyngitis  (acute  postnasal  catarrh,  acute  maliy  are  not  visible  to  the  eve.  The  lymphatic 
rhinopharyngitis);  (2)  chronic  nasopharyngitis;  structure,  however,  is  liable  to  pathological 
(3)  atrophic  pharyngitis  (sec  Atrophic  Rhinitis  changes  resulting  in  enlargement  or  hypertrophy, 
above);  (4)  hyperplastic  nasopharynptis ;  (5)  The  enlargement  may  be  slight,  but  the  tonsils 
specific  inflammations  (see  Phi^ynx  below,  also  niay  become  ao  much  enlarged  that  thty  meet 
Pbakykx,  a  s^arate  article) ;  (6)  adenoid  in  the  median  line  of  the  pharynx.  The  en- 
vegetations  (see  TomiU  below).  largenient  becomes  much  aggravated  during  the 

Acute  nasopharyngitis  is  an  acute  inflamma-  attacks  of  the  various  acute  inflammations  which 

tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  naso-  may  occur  in  this  refrton.    The  faucial  tonsils 

pharynx,  usually  accompanied  by  similar  inflam-  ore  pubjca  to  acute  inflammation  occurring  with 

mations    in    the    nose,    pharynx,    and    larynx,  general  pharjmgitis. 

Gironic  nasopharyngitis  is  a  chronic  catarrhal  Tonsillar  and  pcritonsillaT  abscoss  (quinsy, 
inflammation  resultmg  usually  from  repeated  phlegmonous  tonsillitis)  is  a  auppitfattve  inflan^ 
acute  attacks  and  with  the  same  causal  relations,  mation  of  the  tonsil,  accompanied  by  severe  pain. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  tenacious  fever,  and  swelling  in  the  tonsillar  or  pentoa- 
mncus,  with  more  or  less  continuous  efforts  sillar  region,  resulting  in  formation  of  abscess. 
on  the  part  of  the  victim  to  "hawk*  and  clear  Follicular  tonsilitia  (lactmar  atid  dyptic 
the  throat  In  the  later  stages  the  secretion  tonsillitis)  it  ;ui  acute  inRammation  of  the  ton- 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  thick,  forming  sil  attended  with  small  fibrinoua' exudates  in  the 
scabs  and  inspissated  masses.  This  affection  crypts.  It  is  accompanied  hy  constant  pain, 
may  result  from  the  inflammation  of  irritatit^  chills,  high  temperature,  and  u  suptnaed  to  be 
gases.  Hyperplastic  nasopharyngitis  is  a  chronic  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  climatic  changes,  and 
inflammation  resulting  in  the  development  of  lowered  vitality, 
connective  tissue  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The    eanses    of    bypertrophied    tonsils   are 

Pharynx. — The  pharynx  is  that  portion  of  chronic  inflammation,  inherited  diathesis,  gonty 
idat  upper  respiratory  tract  hounded  above  by  the  or  rheumatic  conditions,  climatic  influences,  and 
soft  palate  and  below  by  the  upper  borders  of  the  the,  infections  diseases  of  childhood.  The  con- 
larynx  and  (esophagus.  The  uvula,  when  nor-  dition  is  aecooipanied  by  interference  with 
mal,  should  be  about  Ji  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  respiration,  more  or  less  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
occasionally  bifid,  and  when  it  is  greatly  re-  involvement  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  ansmia, 
laxed  or  enlarged  the  condition  is  described  as  languor,  and  retarded  physical  development,  all 
elongation  of  the  uvula.  The  uvula  may  be  sub-  these  sym^oms  being  aggravated  by  the  Tecum- 
ject  to  inflammations,  ulceration,  tuberculosis  bent  position.  Tonsillotomy  should  be  per- 
nphilis,  and  CEdema.  The  same  may  be  said  of  formed  whenever  there  is  snffident  enlargement 
the  soft  palate,  which  is  also  subject  to  to  interfere  with  deglutition,  respiration,  or 
adhesions,  in  which  there  is  an  attachment  phonation.  The  instrument  geneially  used  for 
or  adhesion  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  pos-  the  removal  of  hypertrophieij  tonsils  is  known 
terior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Adhesions  of  this  as  the  tonsillotome. 
character  are  due  to  the  ravages  of  syphilis.  Caseous  tonsillitia  is  a  condition  resulting 

Tonsils. —  The  tonsils  are  a  series  of  glands  from  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ton- 
known  as  (i)  the  pharyngeal  or  Luschka^  ton-  sils,  in  which  the  crypts  show  a  tendency  to  fill 
sil,  also  called  adenoid  vegetation;  (2)  the  fait-  np  with  various  sccretiotis.  These  masses  show 
dsd  tonsils,  located  on  either  side  of  the  pharynx  a  tendency  to  ferment  and  form  small  foul-smelt- 
between  the  foncial  pillars ;  (.^)  the  lingual  ton-  ing  caseous  masses,  which  eventually  squeece  out 
sils,  a  series  of  glands  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  of  the  crypts.  They  may  be  removed  by  the 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  known  as  means  of  a  curet. 

Waldeyer'a  ring.    A  visible  hypertrophy  or  en-  Mycosis   of  the  tonsil   and   pharynx  is   an 

^rgement  of  any  one  of  the  series  is  usually  affection   characterized   by  the  development  of 

accompanied  by  similar  enlargement  of  the  oth-  small    yellowish -white,    clearly    defined    masses 

era.    They  form  a  pari  of  the  normal  anatomi-  forming  around   the  tonsillar   crypts  and  fre- 

cai  structures  of  the  locality  and,  when  diseased,  quently    extending    over    the    surface    of    the 

call  for  operative  interference.  pharynx   and   the  ^ands   at  the   base   of  the 

Adenoid    vegetation    in    the    vaolt    of    the  tonpiie.    It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  Lepto- 

pharynx  is  an  enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the  thru  bueeidit. 

ofandalar  structures  of  the  vault,  due  to  disease.  Fish-bones,  pins,  and  other  foreign  bodies 

The  presence  of  this  condition  is  indicated  by  in-  occasionally  find  lodgment  in  the  tonsil-crypts, 

tffference  with  nasal  respiration,  resultmg  in  Lingual  tonsil   is  made   19  of  a  mass   of 
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■dcnoid  tissue  located  between  the  circum vallate  rheumatic  sore  throat)  19  an  aJUectitm  that  nay 

papilbe   at  the   base  of  the  tongue  and   the   at-  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  ia  due  to  the  presence 

tachn^ent  of  the  qnglottis.  of   some   irritant   in    the   blood.     The   nHc-acid 

D'uease  of  the  Pharynx     (acute  inflamma-  diathesis  may  be  considered  an  exciting:  cause, 

tory  diseases  of  the   pharynx,   acute  catarraha!  and   the   disease    responds   to   antirheumatic   or 

pharyngitis),  an  inflammatory  process,  catarrhal  antigoirt  treatment. 

m  character,  resuks  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  Tuberculosis  of  the  pharynx  is  a  rare  involve- 

is  usually  attended  with  a  like  condition  in  the  ment,  always  secondary   to  pulmonary  tubcrcu- 

nose  and  larynx.     It  may  also  be  due  to  gastric  losis.     Its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  formation 

disorders  and  lowered  vitality.     There  are  many  of  small  tubercles  upon  the  soft  palate  or  piiiare 

contributing  causes,  among  which  may  be  men-  of  the  fauces.     A  positive  diagnosis  may  be  made 

tioned    the    exanthemata,    bad    ventilation,    bad  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  secretions, 
hygiene,   insufficient  clothing,  overindulgence  in  Syphilis.— A\l     three     forma     of     syphilitic 

alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  the  mhaling  of  noxious  lesions   may   appear   in   the   pharynx.     The   pti- 

gases.     The  disease  is  indicated  by  a  certain  dry  n,a,y   Jesions   are   occasionally   found   upon   tlie 

pamful  condition  of  the  pharyngeal  walls,  con-  ^o^^ij,  „(.  „,,,er  snrfeces  of  the  pharynx  in  the 

gested  vessels,  swellmg,  and  sometimes  cedema.  ^^^   „£   chancre.     The   mncus-palch   is   usually 

Later  OD  the  dryness  gives  way  to  a  more  or  less  p^sent  at  some  period  during  the  history  of 

profuse  secreuon  gradually  becommg  more  tena-  ^^^^  ^^^     ^he  tertiary  lesion  or  gumma  may 

CJous  and  mucopurulent  also  develop  in  any  of  the  pharyngeal  structures 

Infective   pf^ryngitis    ( hospital    sore    throat,  ^^^^„  resulting  in  extensive  ulceration  and   ad- 

phlegmonous   pharyngitis)    is    an    inflammatory  jjesion. 

condition,  attended  with   more  or  less  exudate,  Ghnderi.- An  infectious  disease  due   to  the 

^^^™e'amA,y,iu&l3  who  are  exposed  for  a  g„„„      ^^^      ^,^^  communicated  to  man  frt>m 

C3$  foC'd1nrhe?&  otpry^r^ian^nd  ^"tLrlL'S.c...      A  stuinuraUv-  in 

£^,  wL  ca«  for  diphtheria  and  scarlet-fever  a.^Z'''Tif,f.t%f^Jl^r^'Xl^ 

Croupous  or  simple  membranous  pharyngitis  resulting  in  the  development  of  abscess,  whidi 

■teat.  inftam«ation  of  the  pharynx  or  tonsils  at-  '"«'  ^"""""^  "P™"''  <=£. downward,  causing  seri- 

Wnded  with   the  developn^ent   of  a   false  mem-  "^  ,f^T'  ."  ■  ''i!^  -.  ^"^  £.""'?'^-  '»f"="°'J.,.'* 

brane  withoirt  the  presence  of  any  specific  germ.  "^"^^  f*"^  «>  mherjted  tuberculosis  or  svphih*. 
Clinically  the  disease  resembles  d^htheria,  but         Foreign  Bodies  m   tht  Pharmjc— The  ex- 

is   in   no   sense   to   be   considered   as  the   same.  I»«d  location  of  the  pbao^x,  with  4ts  irrcnuUr 

(See   DiPHTHraA).     A   positive   diagnosis   can  surfaces,  renders  it  peculiarly  hable  to  the  lodg- 

be  established   only  by   bacterological   examina-  meat   of   foreign   bodies.     Among    those    rather 

figff_  frequently    observed    are    nsb-boDOS,    pieces    01 

Ludwig's   Angma.—  lhtt   it    a    auppurative  other   bone,   shells,  coins,   pins,   needles,   sharp 

cellulitiB  occurring  m   the  tissues  of  the  neck,  objects  of  vanous  kinds,  false  teeth,  etc. 
due    to    secondary    infection    from    within    Uie  The    iarjwj:.— lliat    section    of    the    Upper 

throat.    Diplithena,  scarlet  fever,  and  gt^  may  respiratory  traa   which   occupies   tbe   space   be- 

be  loentioned   as   exciting   caiKes.  tween  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  end 

Chronic      InMammatory       Ditecues^— Simple  of  the  trachea  is  called  the  larynx  (q.v.).     It  is 

chronic   pharyngitis    (clereyman's    sore   throat)  subject  to  a  variety  of  diaeaaes,  among  which  are 

is   an    infiammation    of    the   (rfiarynx    resulting  malformations  and  deformities.     Congenital  de- 

either    from    frequent   acute    infi^mations    or  (ormities   in   the   larynx   are   rare.    Congenital 

.from  overuse  of  the  voice.     Public  speakers  and  stenosis   is   a   narrowing   of   the   calibre  of  the 

singers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  its  development,  larynx  due  to  the  formatioB  of  webs  or  bands 

It  may  also  resuh   from  lesions  of  the  liver,  stretching  across  the  interior.    Acqnrcd  stenosis 

kidneys,   lungs,  and  heart,   or   from  the   use  of  is  due  to  cicatricial  contraction,  traumatism,  or 

stimulants.     The   marked   symptoms   are   hyper-  syphilis.     Tubercular    ulceration    may    also    be 

aemia   or   congestion,   with   dryness,   hoarseness,  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx. 
and  a  feeling  of  throat-tire.  Acute  catarrhal  laryngitis    (spurious   croup) 

Pellicular  pharyngitis   (granular  pharyngitis)  is  an  acute  inllamniatory  process  involving  the 

may  be  defined  as  an  inflammation  in  which  ths  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  aT¥l  attended 

grasuJar     structures    of    the    pharynx    become  with   hoarseness,   dryness,   and   slight   dyspncea. 

chiefly  involved.     It  is  accompanied  by  hoarse-  The  disease  is  caused  by  cold,  exposure,  gastrO' 

ness,   irritation,   and  cough,   together  with  the  intestinal    disturbances,   nasal    obitruction,    bad 

appearance    oa    the    posterior     wall     of    small  ventilation,    inhalation    of   irritating   gases,   and 

granular    enlargements.    The    disease    is    sup-  overuse  of  the  voice.    There  is  usually  slight 

posed  to  Ksult  either  from  voice-strain  or  im-  fever,  cou^h,  and  iti  the  later  stages  conaider^e 

proper  vocalization.  expectoration. 

Atrophic   ^   pharyngitis       (dry      pharyngitis.  Acute     laryngitis     in     children      (spasmodic 

pharyngitis  sioca;  atrophic  pharyngitis)  may  be  croup,  false  croup)  docs  not  differ  in  etiology 

defined  as   a  chronic   inflamination   resulting  in  and   pathology   from   ordinary  acute   laryngitis. 

pathological  alterations   in  the  structure  of  the  The     symptnma,     however,     are     much     more 

mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and   impair-  marked.      The   small   calibre   of   the   larynx   in 

ment  of  the  muciparous  glanda.     The  disease  is  childhood,  together  with  the  greater  dastieity  of 

attended   therefore  by  perverted  secretion,   wiA  the  tissues,  renders  the  condition  more  serious, 

a  burning,   itching  sensadon  in  the  throat,  and  The  engorgement  is  more  rapid,  and  the  symp- 

extremc  dryness.     It  is  usually  accompanied  by  toma   of   suffocation    rapidly   develop.    The   pe- 

atrophy    of   all    the    membranes    of   the    upper  cahar  stridulous  breattung,  with  frantic  respira- 

resm-atory  tract  tory  efforts  and  a  hoarse  barkiag  cough,  gives 

Rheumatic   t«>*'7nsitis    (gouty   sore   throat,  the  disease  an  appeartncc  of  unuanal  •everitV' 
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NOSE  AND  THROAT 

Th«  diwue  attially  cotitbun  for  iliree  days,  cauae  is  no  doubt  the  improper  use  of  tb«  vocal 

and    is    relieved    by   steam-inhalations,    emetics,  apparatus.     There   is   marked   interference   with 

and  laxatives.  phonation  and  sometimes  complete  loss  of  voice. 

For  spasm  of  the  glottis   see   Lasynoismus  iTeaanent  consists  either  of  rest  or  the  adoption 

SiUDULus.  of  a  syttem  of  vocal  exercises  which  bring  other 

Acute     epiglottiditis,     inflammation     of     the  series  of  muscles  into  activity.     Local  astringent 

epiglottia,   is   rarely   entirely  local   except   when  applications  have  been  employed. 

doe   to   swallowing  an   irritating   substance.     It  Syphiiit    o'    ''-•     ' '°~' 

b  usually  associated  with  inflammation  of  con-  and   tertiary   1                        _                 _      .. 

tiguous   membranes.     The   chief   symptom   is    a  Ibc  larynx,  mucus  patches,  however,  being  some- 

burning,  smarting  sensation,  with  a  tendency  to  what   rare.     The   tertiary  stage   is   of   compara- 

cedona.  live  frequency,  and  is  manifested  by  the  develop- 

(Edema  of  the   larynx   is   an   acute   inflam-  ment   ot   gununata,    with   destructive   ulceration 

nation  of  the  larynx  accompanied  by  serous  in£l-  and  subsequent  cicatrizatioa 

tration  of  the  tissues,  and  resulting  in  marked  Tub*rcMlo-iu   of  the  Larynx. —  This   disease,' 

interference  with  respiration.  also  called  consumption  of  the  larynx,  oonsump- 

EUieumatic  laryngitis  (laryngeal  rheumatism,  tion  of  tbe  throat,  laryngeal  phthisis,  and  tuber- 
gouty  sore  throat)  is  an  acute  laryngitis  dt-  cular  laryngitis,  is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the 
rectiy  traceable  to  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  dia-  larynx,  toe  direct  result  of  the  tubercJe  bacillus. 
thesis.  Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a 

Membranous  laryngitis  (true  croup,  mem-  prima^  affection,  and  usually  occurs  as  a  mani- 
branous  croup,  diphtheritic  croup,  fibrinous  testation  of  general  tuberculosis.  It  begins  with 
croup,  croupous  laryngitis,  laryngeal  diphtheria)  the  develti^ment  of  minute  miliary  tubercles  in 
ia  an  inflainmation  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  larynx,  which  eventually  result  in  large 
litting  the  latynx,  manifesting  the  a^^tearance  of  swellings  of  the  aiirtenoid  cartilages.  These 
true  diphtbefia,  but  usually  without  the  pres-  subsequently  break  down,  forming  large  ulccra- 
ORce  of  Klebs-LofSer  bacilli.  Various  forms  of  ttnns.  Great  suAering  results,  with  dysphonia, 
patbogenic  bacteria  are  uanally  present  It  may  dysphagia,  continuous  irritation  of  the  larynx, 
occur  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  clinically  prcwressivc  hoarseness,  and  irritating  cmigh 
it  approaches  so  nearly  to  diphtheria  that  a  with  excessive  expectoration.  In  the  late  stagei 
positive  diagnosis  is  moat  difficult.  Many  oh-  hemorrhage  may  occur.  This  £orm  of  tuber- 
servers  believe  the  condition  to  be  exceedingly  culosis  is  rapidly  fatal,  with  but  litlJc  hope  of 
rare,  and  tnat  true  diphtheria  is  .nearly  always  the  patietU's  recovery. 

present  wherever  true  membrane  is  found  in  the  Foreign  Bodies   in   the  Larynx. —  Accidental 

tarynx.  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  larynx  oc- 

Laryngeal  diphtheria,   without  the  presence  casionelly  occurs.    Foreign  bodies  usually  enter 

of  membrane  in  the  pharynx  or  nose,   some-  during  the  process  of  swallowing,  speaking,  or 

times  occurs,  the  symptoms  beit^  quite  similar  breathing.    The  resultini^  danger  depends  much 

to    membranous    laryngitis.    The   cnaracterisiic  upon  the  character  and  siw  of  the  foreign  body, 

odor,    however,    rs    usually    present,    and    the  and  also   upon  its   location.    Liquid   food   and 

Klebs-L6fikr   bacilli    may   be   found.  even  small  portions   of  solid   food,   are   usually 

Hemorrhagic   laryngitis  may  occm*  as  a   re-  dislodged  with  little  difficulty  unless  the  oitire 

suit  of  acute  laryngitis,  or  from  syphilis,  tuber-  calibre  of  the  larynx  is  shut  off.     Foreign  bodies 

culous  or  malignant  disease,  ch-  from  rupture  of  may  usually  be  seen  by  tbe  ordinary  methods 

a  blood-vessel.  resorted   to   for   examining   the   interior   of  the 

Simple  chronic  larjmgitis  (chronic  catarrh  of  larynx.  They  are  removed  by  extraction  by 
tbe  larynx)  is  an  inflammation  involving  both  way  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  or  by  external 
the  superficial  and  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  operation.  Unfortunately  the  masses  are  some- 
membrane,  with  more  or  less  of  tissue-changes,  times  drawn  beyond  the  iarytix  into  the  bron- 
The  disease  is  supposed  to  result  from  repeated  chial  tubes  with  fatal  results. 
acute  attacks.  A  subacute  variety  may  be  men-  NeuroMS  of  the  Larynx. —  Of  the  various 
tinned,  but  it  cannot  be  clearly  defined  beyond  laryngeal  symptoms  sometimes  resultinit  from 
stating  that  it  is  the  commencement  of  the  impaired  nerve-supply  or  from  brain-lesions  is 
chronic  form.  Among  other  causes  are  the  in-  spasmodic  cough.  This  occurs  more  frequently 
halation  of  irritating  gases  or  dust,  nasal  ob-  in  persons  of  neurotic  type,  although  it  may  be 
■truction,  and  improper  use  of  the  voice.  The  of  reflex  origin.  Anaesthesia,  parsesthesia,  and 
marked  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  hoarse-  hyppr^sthesia  of  the  larynx  may  be  mentioned 
ness,  a  tickling  sensation,  with  a  tendency  to  under  this  type  of  affections. 
clear  the  voice,  slight  cough,  with  considerable  Hysterical  aphonia  is  usually  described  as  a 
secretion,  and  occasional  loss  of  voice.  sudden  and  complete  loss  of  voice,  occurring  in 

Dry     laryngitis     (laryngitis     sicca,     atrophic  nnmarried     females.     The     immediate     existing 

laryngitis,  laryngeal  ozana)   is  always  associated  cause  is   usually   shock,  fright,   anger,   or   some 

with  a  similar  condition  in  the  nose  and  naso-  other  sudden  emotion.     The  condition  may  re- 

phar^x,  die  symptoms  of  which  have  all  been  main  for  some  time,  and  recovery  may  be  sud- 

deteribed.  den  and  unexpected  and  without  treatment. 

Aiuemia    of    the    larynx,    when    marked,    is  Laryngeal   Vertigo. —  This   is   a   neurosis    in 

nsaally  a  local  manifestation  of  general  anxmia.  which    the    dominant    symptoms    are    a    sudden 

Singers'    nodules     (chorditis    tuberosa,    tra-  strangling  cough   with   vertigo   and   momentary 

choma  of  the  vocal  cords)  are  new-growth  for-  loss  of  consciousness.    It  is  a  rare  affection,  and 

natioiis   appearing  on  the  margin  of  the  voca!  is  usually  associated  with  acute  or  chronic  in- 

oords  snd  ustially  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  flammation  of  the  larynx,  strongly  influenced  by 

and     anterior    thirds.    They    are    small    cvaj  fatigue    or    nervous    excitement.    The    disease 

masses,   sometimes  deveioptng  upon  both  cords,  quickly  responds  to  treatment. 

While  resulting  from  inflammation,  the  exciting  Paralysis   of   the    Vocai    Cordj. — Temporaty 
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NOSEBLEED  —  KOSOLOQT 

interference  with  the  nerve-aupply  of  the  various  Nosebleed  may  also  be  of  a  passive  character,  as 
muscles  controlling  the  larynx,  especially  from  when  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  for  ex* 
local  causes,  is  not  infrequent.  The  paralsraia  ample,  in  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  purpura, 
following  diphtheria  and  accidental  poisoning  scurvy,  etc.,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  by 
is  typical.  A  more  severe  form  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver.  In  ^persons  ad* 
pressure  from  aneurism,  cancer,  phthisis,  and  vanced  in  life  it  must  be  more  cautiously  inter- 
syphilis.  But  lesions  of  the  brain  are  by  far  the  fered  with  than  in  the  young.  If  the  person  so 
most  destructive  in  results.  Paralysis  in  this  affected  is  plethoric,  the  hemorrhage  is  evidently 
location  may  be  either  motor  or  sensory.  Bi-  of  an  active  character,  and  is  a  natural  relief, 
lateral  paralysis  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  usually  it  will  stop  by  the  clotting  of  the  blood 
is  both  motor  and  sensory  in  character.  The  in  the  nostril,  or  upon  pressure  of  the  wing  of 
gravity  of  these  conditions  depends  upon  the  the  nostril  against  the  nasal  septum.  It  may, 
cause.  Bilateral  abductor  paralysis,  on  account  however,  go  to  an  extreme  extent,  and  require 
,of  the  approximations  of  the  vocal  cords  with-  other  means  for  checking.  There  arc-  many 
out  the  muscular  power  to  separate  them  for  methods  of  affecting  this,  but  the  application  of 
proper  inhalation,  is  dangerous  to  life,  inasmuch  cold  water,  snow,  ice,  etc.,  to  the  forehead,  spine, 
as  a  fatal  attack  of  dyspnoea  may  occur  at  any  or  other  parts  of  the  body  is  the  most  general 
time.  Raising  both  arms  suddenly  above  the  head  has 

Intubation  of  the  Larynx. —  This  process  been  said  to  stop  the  flow  quickly;  or  a  small 
was  devised  and  perfected  by  the  American  phy-  quantity  of  solution  of  alum,  as  strong  as  it  can 
sician,  Joseph  O  Dwyer.  It  consists  in  placing  be  made,  may  be  thrown  up  with  a  syringe,  or  a 
a  hollow  tube  within  the  larynx  for  the  purpose  piece  of  linen  soaked  in  the  solution  may  be 
of  relieving  dyspnoea.  Intralaryngeal  tomors  stuffed  up  the  nostril.  From  lo  to  IS  drops  of 
sometimes  tend  to  occlude  the  lumen  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given  in  water  at  in- 
larynx,  and  intubation  is  resorted  to  for  the  tervals,  according  to  the  nature  and  persinenc« 
relief  of  the  attendant  dyspwoea.  Intubation  of  the  attack.  The  application  of  cotton  or  a 
also  serves  as  a  method  of  relief  m  cases  of  sponge,  tannin,  alum,  etc.,  may  be  necessary  nn- 
laryngeal  stricture.  The  operation  is  never  at-  der  direction  of  a  physician,  who,  in  desperate 
tempted  unless  the  patient's  life  ia  threatened  by  cases,  is  needed  for  discovering  the  bleeding- 
occlusion  of  the  larynx  or  sudden  spasm.  The  point,  and  by  whom  plugging  of  the  nostril  may 
most  common  disease  giving  rise  to  the  necessity  be  resorted  to. 
for  intubation  ia  diphtheritic  laryE^gitis.  „       ,                       ,    .          ,            .               . .  , 

Tracheotomy.—  An  operation  whereby  an  ex-  Noaology,  in  medicine,  that  science  which 
temal  opening  is  made  into  the  trachea  below  ^^^^  °^  '"^  systematic  arrangement  or  dassifi- 
the  larynx,  through  which  a  tube  known  as  the  cat'O"  and  nomenclature  of  diseases.  Many  sys- 
traeheotomy-tube  is  inserted.  It  is  performed  tems  of  nosology  have  been  m  use  at  different 
for  the  relief  of  any  obstruction  to  breathing,  times,  SMne  of  which  have  bt en  founded  on  the 
The  site  selected  tor  entrance  into  the  trachea  nature  of  the  ascertained  cause  of  disease ;  others 
may  be  high  or  low  according  to  the  nature  and  •>"  *«  patboiogKal  conditions  which  attend  dis- 
location of  the  obstruction.  eases;  and  still  others  on  the  differences  between 

Operations  on  the  LoryB:*-.— Thyrotomy  con-  structural   and   functional    diseases,   and   so   on. 

sists   of   splitting   the   thyroid   cartilage   m    the  The   aystem    introduced   by   William   Farr,    the 

median    line    for    the    purpose   of  opening  the  London  medical  statistician,  has  in  recent  years 

larynx  and  removing  growths  or  foreign  bodies.  Eieen  accepted  as  the  most  advantageous  for  sU- 

Laryngectomy  is  an  operation  for  the  complete  tistical  purposes.     It  is  expanded  most  fully  IB 

removal  of  the  larynx,  and  is  performed  only  in  tlie  nomenclature  of  diseases  issued  in  1884  by 

case  of  malignant  growth.     In  cases  where  only  the  Royal  College  of  Phyaiciana  and  Surgeons. 

part  of  the  larynx  is  removed  it  is  called  partial  Ten  years  later  this  work  was  revised,  and  it  18 

laryngectomy.     An    artificia!    larynx    is    an    in-  used  m  the  United   States  aa  well  as  m  Great 


o..„...^...  which  in  certain  cases  may  be  ii... in- 
duced after  a  laryngectomy,  and  which  serves  I"  Farr  s  system  of  nosology  diseases  are  di- 
to  fulfil  some  of  the  functions  of  the  larynx,  vided  into  four  primary  classes,  which  are  sub- 
Consult:  Kyle,  "Diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat'  divided  into  various  orders.  The  classification 
(igoo) ;    Bosworth,     'Diseases    of    Nose    and  is  as  follows: 

Throat*  (1889)  ;  Knight.  'Diseases  of  Nose  and  P'"'  C/mj.— This  class  includes  zymotic  dis- 

Thfoat.*  eases,   diseases   which   are   either   epidemic,   en- 

Wendell  C.  Phillips,  M.  D.,  demic,  or  contagious,  induced  by  some  specific 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  New  York  !»dy,  or  by  the  want  of  food  or  by  its  bad  qua^ 

Post  Graduate  Medical  School  '*?■    1°  ""^  "«s  there  arc  four  orders:   (i) 
Miasmatic   diseases,   such  as  smallpox,  measles, 

N'ote'bleed,   hemorrhage    from   the   noae;  scarlatina,    diphtheria,    croup,    whooping-cough, 

epistaxis.     This   is   the   most   frequent   form   of  scarlet,    typhus,     typhoid,     and    yellow     fevers, 

bleeding  from  a  mucous  membrane.     It  may  be  cholera,  ague,  boils,  erysipelas,  dysentery,  rheu- 

caused  by  direct  injury,  as  by  a  blow  upon  the  matism,   diarrhcea,    etc.;     (2)    enthetic    diseases, 

nose,  a  scratch  within  the  nostril,  etc.,  or  may  such   as   syphilis,   gonorrhcea,   hydrophobia,   lep- 

result  from  ulceration  or  other  morbid  growth  in  rosy,  glanders,  etc. ;   (3)  dietic  diseases,  such  as 

the  nasal  cavity.     It  is  most  common  in  children  famine,  fever,  scurvy,  rickets,  cretinism,  delirium 

and  young  adults.     When  an  active  hemorrhage,  tremens,  etc. ;    (4)  parasitic  diseases,  as  itch  or 

it  may  be  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  tension  and  scabies,  worms,  scald-head,  etc. 

heat  in  the  nostrils,  pain  in  the  forehead,  giddi-  Second  Class.^ln  this  class  are  included  con- 

nesa,  buzzing. in  the  ears,  flushing  of  the  face,  stilutional    diseases,   those   affectino   several   or- 

Theae  symptoms   are  seldom  ail  present  in   the  gans,   in   which   new   morbid  procwrts   are   fre- 

same  case,  and   in  many   instances  the  flow   of  quently   deposited;   sometimes  hereditary.     This 

blood  is  not  preceded  by  any  apparent  disorder,  class  is  divided  into  two  orders:  (i>  Diatlietk 
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^seases,  stich  as  gout,  drops;,  cancer,  canker,  Nostal'gla  (Greek,  "homesickness*),  a 
mortification,  diy  gangrene,  etc;  (2)  tubercular  feeling  of  depression  and  atudelr  due  to  ab- 
diseases,  as  scrofula,  phthisis,  mesenteric  tuber-  sence  from  home  or  coimtiy.  The  victim  of 
culosis,  etc.  this  disease  is  possessed  with  the  desire  to 
TAird  Clots. —  Loal  diseases  ar«  assigned  to  return,  aiMi  often  tilled  with  apprehension  and 
this  class.  These  are  the  diseases  in  which  the  despair  when  the  desire  is  without  early  pros- 
functions  of  psrticular  organs  or  systems  are  Pect  of  being  gratified.  The  condition  is  apt  to 
disturbed  or  obliterated,  with  or  without  inflam-  be  attended  by  loss  of  sleep,  loss  of  appetite, 
mation ;  sometimes  hereditary.  This  class  coo-  often  by  emaciation,  and  various  forms  of  physi- 
tains  eight  orders;  (i)  Diseases  of  the  brain  or,  a»l  malady,  while  the  psychic  disturbance  some- 
more  strictly,  of  the  nervous  system,  as  apoplexy,  tunes  leads  to  melancholia  ending  m  mama  and 
paralysis,  mania,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  death.  NostaUpa  is  espccuilly  liable  to  occur  in 
convulsions,  etc;  (a)  diseases  of  the  heart  or  o"es  of  unwilling  absence  from  home,  as  those 
circuhitoiy  system,  as  carditis,  valvular  disease  "'  conscripts,  etc  Even  soldiers  voIunUnly 
of  the  heart  aneurism  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  serving  far  from  home  are  often  great  sullerers 
fainting,  vancose  veins;  etc.;  (3)  diseases  of  the  •'"  "V'  '"^'^  msomuch  that  ann,  medical 
lungs  or  respiratoiy  system,  as  bronchitis,  »*""  '^-'  come  to  recognise  it  ui  its  extreme 
lar^gitis,  pleurisy,  asthma,  pneumonia,  lubeicu-  """5:  "  •  di.abihty  warranting  furlough,  or 
S'r^*?£i  L"„^"S'™'teSl'^.''ut  SI"  S'aS'oct'V;  s;iSa"a"rf,L£"S 

3L^Xa.S"\?p4:rp^c'2;,nii"s^  ;zrrS  ISinl """ """"  """ 

etc;   (s)  lddneydiSa»i,  ai  stone,  gravel,  dia-  ""Y,"""  '^'"''W'™      ,,.      , 

betes,  Bright's  disease,  etc.;  (6)  genetic  diseases,  „  Nostradamua,  nOs-tra-di mus   (true  name 

as   varicocele,   uterine   tumors,  ovarian  tumors  Michel  he  Nothedame),  French  physician  and 

and  dropsy,  etc.;  (?)  bono  and  muscle  dbeases.  astrologer;  L    Saint  Rcmy,  Provenge,  ra  Dec. 

as  caries,  spinal  curvature,  necrosis,  exostosis,  JSOJi  i  Salon  a  July  isW    He  was  of  Jewish 

soft  and  brittle  bones,  muscular  atrophy,  etc. ;  descent,  studied  first  at  Avignon,  and  then  at  the 

(8)  akin  diseases,  as  roseola,  eeiema,  whitlow,  "''if'  "'^'  of  Montpellier,  and  after  taking 

impetigo,  acne,  eti  f"  ''«™  '^  <?'  ="">•  "™. ",  «  I""'';""'. 

y<mrll,  Clair.-Under  this  class  an  embraced  but  afterward  settled  a.  a  medical  .practilioner 

developmental  diseaaes.  special  diseases  resulting  "JifZ^  1,'"     "i'r     .   >:  '""''°8  ".  .■"'''iJl 

from  the  formative,  repSductive,  and  nutritivi  established  kimself  at   Salon,  near  Aix,  ateii 

processes    This  class  Sclude.  fSir  orders:  (i)  '.^ijH'?  '!  T.'.'^jJS^J'SLZ.^^^ 

bevelopmental  diseases  of  children,  as  malfor-  ■''^S  "S>  S^tl    Tk^  SSSr™,  J? 

itastlon^  idiocy,  congenita  deaf-duin.ss,  teeth-  '"'^ ,1,"w  J^iiiS^f  1„S  tilJTS  ™ 

intelci  (a)  develSpoental  diseases  of  women,  f" '  Plf.T™™  ^J  i,;!  i™.  •  ,^H  ,,^,1,^ 

aTchloiWis,  childbirth,  paramenia,  climacteric  "  ""„*%teS%°^i"  ,  ;„LSli  ™l 

.     .   f.\   J      1 .  1   J-              i     ij  _    _i  accession  ot  t,iiaries  JX.  tie  was  appointed  royal 

iii'L  ..1  T™J?ST.»  ™'if^^  physician.     In    1550  he  publi.hej  an   almaic 

old  age  and.its  concomitant  affections     (<)  J  ',™..  ,„n"    ,„j',i.„,.      - 


as  Old  age  ana  its  concomitam  aneciions;   U)  containing  weather  predfctions.     Consult: 

disuses  of  nmition,  as  atiophy,  debility,  etc.  „,       <N5stradsmus>   (184a). 

Vanous    other    classifications    have    shown  ":                c     it              t- 

some  advanUgcs  for  special  purposes;  in  fact  Noatnla.    Se«  NoseandThkoat;  Nosebjjed. 

different  systems  will  always  be  required  for  dif-  Nos'tntm,  a    derogatory  term  for   quack 

ferent  uses.     Recent  progress  in  bacteriology  has  remedies  and  medicines,  and  tor  certain  patented 

necessitated   modifications   in   nosological   meth-  remedies   whkh   have   proven   worthless   or   in- 


ods,  and  future  advancements  will  do  the  same,  jut 

while  the  methods  of  moderti  medicine  lead  to  jj        ^^.^.  Alberto.  Italian  dramatic  poet: 

auchclaM.fi,at,onsas  best  suit  the  requirements  ^   Turin  15  N^v.  175S;  d.  there  18  April  1847. 

ot  scientific  knowledge  applied  m  ordinary  prac-  jj^   ^,   ^|^^f^„y   ^^^^^^^   ^^^   after  studying 

law  practised  for  a  lone  time  as  an  advocate, 

NoMairitfu,     nos-sa  ri-anz     (Arabic     for  and  held  important  appointments  under  govem- 

Nazaraans),  a  subdivision  of  the  Shiites,  or  fol-  ment   until   the  political   circumstances  of  Italy 

lowers   of  Ah,   who   hold   that   God   has   incor-  obliged   him   to    retire   from   public    life.      The 

poiated   himself   with    some   of   their    prophets,  comic  element  is  weak  in  him,  the  plot  usually 

particularly    with    Ali,    and    Mohammed    ben-  very  simple,  and  the  events  taken  from  ordinary 

Hanisiah,  his  son.    The  Nossairians  are  charged  life.     On  the  other  hand  he  excels  particularly 

with  borrowb^  this  doctrine  from  the  Christians  in  his  delineations  of  character,  and  most  irreg- 

who  teach  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  hence  ular  natures  are  presented  with  extraordinary 

they     nickname     them     NaEarxans.      Consult  skill.     Of   his    numerous    dramas    <La    Fiera' 

firou^ton,    'History  of    Religions.*     See   Mo-  (1826),  a  graphic  and  amusing  description  of 

BAMICKDANISH.  manners,   is   perhaps   the   best.     Among   others 

Noui-B<,  n6s-se-bfi',  a  volcanic  island  off  "'^y  ^  named   'II  Filosoto  eelibe>    (iSn)  ;  'La 

the  northwest   coast   of   Madagascar;   about    14  "ovella    sposa'     (iS^J  ;     'II    Torquato    Tasso' 

miles  long  and  eight  miles  wide.     In   1840  it  (1826).    Twelve  editions  of  his  works  appeared 

was  ceded  to  France  by  Madagascar,  and  when  between   1816  and   !&«,  the   last  Italian  edition 

Madagascar  became  a  possession  of  France,  in  *Comedie  di  Alberto  Nota»  (8  vols.)  appearing 

1896,   N0Bsi-B4  became  a  part  of  the  territory  1842-3, 

ander    the    governor-general    of    Madagascar.  No'tables,  Aasembly  of,  in  French  history. 

Portions  ot  the  island  are  very  fertile.    Hellville,  si^ifies  the  deputies  of  the  states  who  were  ap- 

the  chief  city,  is  a  port  of  call  visited  annually  pointed  and  convoked  by  the  king.    In  the  early 

by  a  large  number  of  ships.     Pop.  about  9,500.  history  of  France  mention  is  several  times  made 

See  Madagascar.  of  the  notables;  but  the  first  assembly  of  any 
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imponance  was  in  1558.    From  1616  no  sudi  as-  terS.    Doubtless  tlie  first  st^  toward  3  system 

aembly  was  again  called,  till  in  1786  the  minister  of  numecical  notation  was  Uiat  of  desiKnating 

and  comptroller-genera]  Calonne  conceived  the  unity  by  a  single  stroke  or  score,  and  additional 

idea  of  summoning  llie  notables  for  the  purpose  units  by  additional  scores  or  strokes,     The  ^>- 

of  effecting  aeveral  arrangements  which  he_oon-  man   system  of  notation  plainly  had   its  origin 

sidered  necessary;  and  there  were  accordingly  in  this  primitive  method,  in  which  all  numerical 

assembled  7  princes  of  the  blood,  g  dukes  and  quantities  were  noted  by  strokes,  one  for  each 

peers,  8  field- marshals,  33  noblemen,  8  counsel-  unit    But,  so  to  speak,  the  instinctive  mode  of 

lors  of  state,  4  masters  of  requests,  11  arch-  counting  by  means  of  the  10  fingers    (digUi) 

bishops,  37  chief  justices,  iz  deputies,  the  civil  would  suggest  the  division  of  a  long  line  of 

lieutenant,   and   25  magistrates   of  the  different  strokes  into  groups  of  10,  answering  to  the  10 

cities  of  the  kingdom,  making  in  all  144  per-  fingers ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  each  group  of  10 

sons.     This   assembly  forma  an  epoch  in  the  would  be  maiited  off  by  two  intersecting  diag- 

modem   history  of  France.^    A  second  meeting  onal  lines  forming  a  cross  or  3C,  thus,    HJ.    The 

of  the  notables  was  called  in  November  1788  to  group  once  thus  marked  off,  the  X  would  be- 

consult  on  the  manner  of  assembling  the  States-  come  its  representative  abbreviation  and  would 

General.     See  Fbance,  Htstory.  express   10.     Similarly,  half  of  10,  5,  would  be 

No'tary,  or  Notary  Public  (Latin,  notarius,  represented  by  the  upper  half  of  X,  which  is  V. 
from  nota,  mark),  originally  denoted,  with  the  And  as  it  came  to  be  a  principle  rf  Roman  no- 
Romans,  those  slaves  or  freedmen  who  acted  as  tatioD  that  a  smalter  number  prefixed  to  a  greater 
stenographers  (making  use  of  certain  abbrevia-  was  to  be  subtracted  from  it^  4  would  be  r^re- 
tions,  signs,  nolir),  particularly  in  the  meetings  sented  by  IV  and  9  by  IX:  m  some  instances  8 
of  the  senate.  In  later  times  the  notarii  were  and  18  would  be  represented  by  IIX  and  IIXX, 
the  secretaries  of  public  authorities.  From  the  respectively.  Ten  X  groups  wer«  represented 
Romans  the  name  passed  over  to  the  nations  of  in  Roman  notation  by  [,  or  (rounded)  ,C  the 
Western  Europe;  and  in  modem  times  a  notary  initial  letter  of  Lat  centum,  hundred;  and  as  V 
ia  a  witness,  appointed  as  such  by  government,  (five)  was  formed  of  X,  being  half  o£ 
whose  testimony  is  in  some  cases  useful,  to  give  X,  so  by  cutting  off  the  upper  limb  of  [ 
credibility  to  instnjments ;  in  other  cases  is  re-  a  symbol  was  found  for  50  (L),  half  of 
quired  by  law  to  give  them  full  validity,  as,  for  eenlnm.  The  subtractive  mode  of  expression 
instance,  in  protests  of  bills  of  exchange,  etc  ^gg  usual  in  the  notation  of  40  (XL.),  of 
In  France  the  importance  of  the  notary  was,  and  go  (XC),  or  400  (CD),  etc;  less  usual  was 
still  is,  greater  than  anywhere  else.  He  is  not  XxC  for  8a  ten  hundred  was  reprosooted  by 
only  a  public  witness  for  every  one  who  wishes  M,  the  initial  letWr  of  mille,  thousand,  and  this 
his  testimony,  but  he  is  also  the  great  witness  m  „ag  commonly  written  (T3;  half  of  this  syro- 
of  government  He  m^es  all  contracts,  mort-  bol  was  used  to  designate  half  a  thousand  and 
gages,  and  other  deeds  and  conveyances  where  ^f^g  written  either  D  or  0  ;  the  sign  for  thou- 
the  property  in  question  amounts  to  more  than  jgnd,  too,  was  currently  written  CD-  These 
150  francs,  are  all  the  signs  used  in  Roman  numeration  — 

In   Great  Britain  and  the  Umted   States  a  ^^y^  i^  ajj.    Higher  numbers,  up  to  a  million, 

notary  public  is   a  person   who   publicly   attests    ^^^e     expressed     as     follows :     ic  

deeds,  or  writings,  to  make  them  authentic  in  100,000,   CCC033'     1,000,000,    t.  ^  .  ^  .  , 

another  country;  but  he  principally  acts  in  busi-  j^,.  symbol  tor  lo^xw, (^QDI).  being  cut  a 

ness   relating   to   commerce;   makes   protests   of  the  latter  half,  CO,   represented  5,000;   in  line 

bills  of  exchange  which  are  not  accepted  or  not  manner   1200   represented   50,000,   and   TDZO 

paid ;  attests  the  statements  of  masters  of  ships  500,000,     With  this  cumbrous  method  of  nota- 

in  regard  to  the  damage  which  their  vessels  have  jjon   all  arithmetical  operations  involved  great 

suffered,  etc    Notaries  are  usually  commissioned  difficulty,  and  hence  for  any  but  the  most  trifling 

by  the  executive  of  their  States,  and  derive  their  calculations  the  ancient  Romans  had  to  resort 

particular  powers   from   statute   provisions.      In  to  the  use  of  the  abacus  (q.v.). 

Rhode  Island  they  are  elected  annually  by  the  That,  like  the  Romans,  the  primitire  Greelo 

general   assembly.     In    New   ^ork  the   statute  employed  a  method  of  notation  by  strokes  ap- 

which  defines  their  powers  in   respect  to  for-  p^^s  from  rude  inscriptions  on  archaic  mono- 

eign  and  inland  bills,  drafts    and  notes,  confers  ^^„^  ^j  ^„  ,^5^,.  but,  unlike  the  Romans, 

upon   them   the    further   authority   «to   exercise  ^^e   Greeks   at  an   early   period   abandoned   that 

such  other  powers  and  duties  as  by  the  law  of  clumsy  mode  and  resorted  to  the  alphabet   for 

nations  and  according  to  commercial  usage,  or  number-symbols,  adopting  the  method  of  nota- 

by  the  law  of  any  other  state,  government,  or  ^-^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^„  j„  ^,^  ^^^„g  the  Phanician. 

country,  may  be  performed  by,  public  notaries.^  ^^^  ^^^^   Hebrews.     Neither  the   Phcenidan   nor 

In   New   Hampshire,   m    addiUon   to   the   usual  ^^^^  Hebrew  alphabet  had  the  requisite  number 

powers  of  the  office,  notaries,  nay  toke  deposi-  „f  ,^„^^^    (     j    j,„j  j,,^  1,^^   (g„)   „„ 

tions,    and    acknowledgments    of    deeds    before  pijed  by  five  arbitrary  signs.    The  Greek  alpha- 

themhave  the  same  validity  as  those  made  be-  ^^^    j,^^   ^   ,g„          ^^d   to    these   were   added 

fore  justices  of   the  peace.     Similar  provisions  y^ree   other   characters,   namely.     ,    for   six,     9 

are    found   m   the   s UtutM  of   Connecticut   and  ^^   ^    f^r  90  and     "^  for  90a     The  Greek  nota- 

Rhode  Island.     In  New  York  State  women  are  ij^n  parallels  the  Hebrew,  letter  for  letter  from 

occasionally  appomied  noUries  by  the  Governor,  alpha  (c),  one,  to  omicron  (0),  7o;Hebrew  Ph«- 

Notatioii.  Aridimetical,  any  mode  of  desig-  nician  and   Greek  agree   in   employing  the   first 

nating  number  by  marks  or  figures.    Modes  of  nine  letters  or  symbols  to  designate  units;  the 

arithntetical    notation    are    more    ancient    than  second  nine  to  designate  tens,  and  the  flurd  to 

modes   of  representing  ideas  and  concepts  by  designate  hundreds.     The  G^eek  scheme  b  ai 

ideographs,   hicrc^lyphs,  or  alphabetic   charac-  follows: 
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I        23456789  always  its  own  digit  vahie  multiplied  by  lO;  in 

a        p       y        t        I         tfir       ^i'  the  third   place,   the   same  multiplied   by    loo, 

10      203040      5o6o?D8ogo  and  so  on;  each  remove  to  the  left  raises  the 

I        K        \        II        T         J        0        »        <fat^  value   of  the   figure   tenfold.      The   use   of   the 

100    200    300    400    500    600    ?«>    800    900  cipher  is  to  keep  the  figures  in  their  due  places 

p       r       T        V       <p        X       ■f'       *i       "^  in  the  line;  thus  in   190  the  cipher  keeps  the 

To  express  thousands,  the  letter  iota    fO    "^  '""=   '"    ">«    P'^ce    of   the    tens;    in    2,043,    th« 

an  accent  mark  (')  is  subscribed  to  the  numeral  cipher  keeps  the  2  in  the  place  of  the  thousands. 

letters,  for  example,  f    =IyOOO,   )j  =2,000,  etc.;  Before  (he  decimal  system  of  notation  had  dis- 

to  express  a  number  multiplied  by  10,000  the  placed  the  Roman  system,  writers  often  com- 

capital  letter  M  is  subscribed  (M  standing  for  bined  the  two,  putting,  for  example,  X3  for  13, 

/aiploi,    lopoo),   for   example,  B^^  =40,000,   ^^  or  Lg  for  59;  or,  being  ignorant  of  the  func- 

8,000,00a    Fractions  are  written  with  the  numer-  ''°n  "*  ^.\  ^^'P^"  and  of  the  significance  of  the 

ator  on  the  Eiie  and  the  denominator  a  little  ™.7  position  of  a  fignre  m  a  Ime  they  would 

above,  and  a  small  space  left  between  the  in-  write  50a  for  w    as  they  won  d  write  m- Ro- 

j  .u    r      .■        .L         _.  «i— ...I  ™a"  numerals  LII,  or  m  Greek  letter-numbers 

teger  and  the  fractiofi  thus:  «.  W=2it.  ^      i„  ^'^^  ^f  j^e  adaptability  of  the  Arabic 

TTiough   the   Greek  notation   is   far  superior  notation   and   numeration   to   the   expression   of 

to  the  Roman,  it  makw  arithmetical  operations  „^i,^        whether    integral   or   fra<:>ionaI.   il   is 

exceedingly  complex.    For  example,  m  multiply-  gingui^r 'that  the  common  me  of  decimal  frac- 

«ig  123  (W  )  by  321   (  "-)  these  operations  ,i^  ^^  g,,,  proposed   as   late   as    1585,   by 

are  necessary :  Simon   Slevin   or   Stevinua,  native  of  France, 

f  multiplied  by  t  =  30,000=  T^  but  employed  in  the  military  service  of  Maurice, 

c          •■            ■•    T=    6floo  =  i  prince   fll    Orange.     But    had    it    been    neces- 

T          "^            1^'    '^  —      9°0  —  ^  sary   to    retain   his    awkward   method   of   deci- 

p          I'            "^   '—    a.ooo-=g  njai  notati<Mi,  the  decimal   system  could  hardly 

'         "           '     It  —      400  — »  have  come  into  general  use.    He  expresses  thus 

''          "           !.    'Z        ™-  the  decimals  in  237.s?8:  2379597(BS|^    Even 

'■          ^^            _,     "—       100  — p  Napier,  to  whom  the  credit  is  usually  ^iven  of 

'            ^            11    "  Z         30  ^  ■:  having    first    employed    the    decimal    point,    ex- 

f          '                   "  ~         J^~^  presses  the  decimals  of  1993.273  thus :  I993,2'7'3'", 

391483   T,,/^  though    in    another   place    he    uses    this    form: 

The   Chinese  system  of  notation   was   origi-  1993,273.      Late»,    Napier    substituted   the    point 

nally  in   principle  the  same  as  the  Roman,  but  (■)  lO''  the  comma  as  sign  of  a  decimal  fraction. 

has    been    much    simplified   and    variously   im-  Duodecimal  and  Sexagesimal  Notations  are 

proved,  so  that  it  is  almost  as  expeditious  a  scales  of  notation  in  which  12  and  5o  respec- 

means  of  representing  very  large  numbers  as  our  tively  are  the  base.     In  duodecimal  notation  the 

own  natation.    But  it  is  still  almost  or  quite  as  'o*^'  value  of  the  symbols  increases  twelve-fold 

cumbersome  as  the  Roman  system  in  the   rep-  as  they  proceed  from  right  to  left.     But  in  cal- 

resentation  of  numbers  under  20.    In  it  i,  3,  3,  4  culalions  of  shillings  and  pence  British,  and  of 

are  represented  by  strokes,  5  by  a  special  sym-  *eet  and  inches,  though  part  of  the  work  is  done 

bol   and  6,  7,  8,  o  by  that  symbol   followed  by  on  the  duodenary  scale,  the  numbers  themselves 

the  requisite  number  of  strokes:  there  is  a  sym-  are   expressed   both    in   symbols    and   in   words 

bol  for  Ip,  and  from  10  to  ao  the  numbers  are  according  to   the  denary  scale  and  the  decimal 

written  after  the  same  manner  as  those  from  I  nomenclature.     Twenty-four  feet  nine  inches  on 

to    la      Bnt   while   in   the   Roman    system   the  a  duodecimal  scale  would  be  20.9,  that  is,  two 

series    of   tens    is    represented   by    XX,    XXX,  twelves    without    integer    remainder,    anii    nine 

XXXX    (or  XL),  etc.,  in  the  Chinese  the  sue-  twelfths;  btit  we  write  it  2+9.     The  sexagesimal 

cessive  decades  are  expressed  by  the  symbol  for  scale  js  used  in  the  common  subdivision  of  the 

10  with  the  symbols  for  a,  3,  4,  etc.,  to  the  left  hour   into  minutes  and   seconds ;   but  as   in  the 

of  it  as  multipliers;  and  in  like  manner  multi-  <:ase  of  the  foot  and  the  inch,  the  shilling  and 

pliers  of  hundreds,  thousands,  etc.,  are  affixed,  'he  penny,  we  express  the  result  of  calculation* 

The  decimal  system  of  notation  by  the  nine  according  to  the  common  denary  scale:  a  com- 

■Arabic'    numerals   and   the   cipher   appears    to  pl=t<   workable   sexagenary   scale  would   require 

have  been  introduced  into   Europe  through  the  the  invention  of  sixty  different  symbols. 

ArabUns   in   the   nth   century;   but  the   system  Notch,  The.        See  Crawford  Notch. 

had    been   enmloyed   centuries   before   m    India.  »,,,,.,               ... 

Though  evidence  exists  of  its  use  in  Spain  and  _    "«*"•    "i  '"^ '^?'^ '^^    business.      (See 

in   luly   in   the    13th   century   by  learned   men,  Ff^^'ssoav  Note.)     (2)   In  music,  a  character 

it  was   fully   300  years   before   it   displaced   the  ""ich,   by   its   place   on   the   staff,   represenU   a 

tlumsy      Roman     system     even      in     England.  ^"'""''■  ^"°   Pr  'ts   form  determines  the  relative 

Though  the  digil-signs  themselves,  by  their  sim-  t""'  °''  contmnance  of  such  sound.     See  Music. 

plicity,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  Roman  sym-  Nothoaaurus,    a    genus    of    small  saurop- 

bols,  and   by   their   small   number,   ten,   are   far  terygian   reptiles,  allied   to  the   picsiosaurs,   and 

more  efficient  than  the  27  Greek  letter-numbers,  the   type  of  a    family   which   includes    several 

the  preeminent  advantage  of  the  decimal  system  genera  confined  to  the  Triassic  period,  and  prev- 

over  all  other  systems  consists  in  the  fact  that  alent  as  fossils  in  the  Old  World,  especially  in 

in  a  line  of  figures,  however  long,  the  value  o£  the  German  Muschelkalk  formation.  Tneir  necfc* 

each,    whether    in    units,   tens,   hundreds,   thou-  were  long  and  terminated  in  an  elongated  skull 

sands   or  millions,   is   determined  by  its  place  with  crocodile-like  jaws ;  the  limbs  were  com- 

in  the  line.    A  figure  standing  alone  represents  paratively  long  and  slender.     Consult :  Zittell- 

never  more  than  nine;  a  figure  in  th«  first  place  Eastman,    'Text-book    of    Palaeontology,*    Vol 

to  the  left  of  the  last  figure  in  a  line  represents  tl.    (1902). 
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NOTKBR  — NOTT 

MoAcr,    nStlcir,    two    Swiss    monks    of  work  are  exceptionally  good;  the  sdence  Ituild- 

the  nmnastery  of   Saint  Gall,     Saint  Notker  ins  and  fumisliings  are  valued  at  $500,ooa   The 

Balbulus  (the  Stammerer) ;  b.  Thurgau  about  departments  of  natural   science   received  great 

840;  dSt  Gall  6  April  gi3l  is  best  known  for  his  assistance   in   their    foundztion   work   from  the 

adoption   of   the   simple   Roman  or    Gregorian  personal  attention   of  the  scientist.  Very  Rev. 

chants,  and   for  his  words  for  many  sequences,  J.  A.  Zahm  (q.v.).    The  frescoes^  and  a  number 

the   most   famous   bein^   'Media   vita   in   morte  of  the  oil  paintings  are  by  Gregon,  and  are  of  re- 

sumus.'   He  was  canonized  1513.    Notker  Labeo  markable  beauty  and  power.    To  encourage  good 

(Thick  Lipped;  sometimes  called  ^Teutonic us,"  works  along  spititual  and  intellectual  lines,  the 

the  (jcrman) ;  b.  about  950;  d.  1022;  founded  a  University  presents  each  year  a  medal  called  the 

great  schoot  of  translators,  who,  working  under  'Lxtare   Medal*  to   some  Roman   Catholic  lay- 

his  name  translated  into  German  Boethius,  the  man  or  woman  who  has  done  some  special  good 

Psalter,  etc.,  and  thus  left  important  documents  work  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.    Two  regular 

for  the  study  of  Old  High  (Jerman  in  the  loth  publications  are  issued  from  the  University,  but 

and  the  nth  centuries.     The  versions  of  Labeo  one,    'Ave   Maria,'    is   not   a   distinctively   uni- 

and   his   school    are   edited   by    Piper    (1883-4).  versity  periodical.     Affiliated  with  the  university 

Consult    Kelle,     'Die    Sankt    Gallen    deutschen  are  several  schools  for  the  brothers,  novices  and 

Schriften  und  Notker  Labeo'   <l8S8).  young  priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 

Noto,    Sicily,    a    city    and    episcopal    see,  Cross,   and   on   the   grounds   is   the    Proving 

three    miles    Uim   the    Mediterranean,    and    27  House  of  the  Order  for  the  United  States.    The 


miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Syracuse.     Its  chief  university  has  also  several  preparatory  sdiools 

buildings  are  a  fine  cathedral   and  town  hall.  '"  different  parts  of  the  United  States.    In  igio 

It  has  manufactures  of  olive  oil,  vegetable  fibre,  'here  were  connected  with  die  university  9i  pro- 

wine,  and  macaroni,  and  quarries  of  limestone,  fessors  and  mstructors;   1,000  students,  450  o' 


Noto    dates    from    1703    when    it    replaced    the  whom  were  in  the  preparatory  department     The 

ancient  Netum  overthrown  in  1693  by  an  earth-  library    contained    65,000    volumes,    valued    at 

quake  $65,000;  the  scientific  apparatus,  machinery,  and 

V.  ..    t     J         ^1-     J     n        i>             J     f  furniture    was    valued    at    $205,000;    and    the 

No  tochord,  or  Chorda  Dorsalis,  a  rod  of  grounds  and  buildings  at  $2,010,000. 

gelatinous  tissue  forming  the  main  skeletal  axis  „  ^    tx          j    t^  ■      j  ■     -     ,.   c      n 

r.,  the  ^oung  of  all  Chordata  (q.v.)  and  in  some  Notre  Dame  de  Pans,  de  pa-r6 .  See  Pau^ 

persisting   as    the    only    support    of    the    body  Notre'Dsme  de  Paris,  a  romance  in  prose 

throughout  life.     It  arises  in  development  from  by  Victor  Hugo,  published  in  1831.     The  scene 

the  mid-dorsal  line  of  the  entoderm    (see  Eu-  is  placed  in   Paris  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 

bbyology),    becomes    cut    off    from   this   parent  Louis    XI.     The    cathedral    seems    to    fill    the 

layer  and   comes  to  lie  as  a  continuous  unseg-  author's   vision    and    dominate    his    mind    from 

meated  structure  between  the  digestive  tract  and  beginning  10  end.     Among  his  different  concep- 

the  central  nervous  system.    Around  it  is  formed  tions  of  Nolre-Damc  he  brings  out  most  clearly 

an  envelope,  the  notochordal  sheath,  and  in  tlie  of  all  the  truth  that  the  cathedral  of  the  Middle 

vertebrates  the  bodies  or  centra  of  the  vertebne  Ages  was  the  book  of  the  people ;  and  that  since 

arise.     In   the    lower    vertebrates   parts    of    the  the  dawn  of  printing,  books  have  taken  the  place 

nolochord  persist  throughout  life  (for  example,  of  those  marvelously  involved  and  inexhaustible 

filling  the  cavities  in   the  ends  of  the  vertebrx  carvings,  where  the  smoldering  passions  of  the 

in  fisnes),  but  in  the  higher  forms  the  notochord  multitude,  their  humor  and  irreligion  as  well  M 

is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  bone  and  the  inter-  their  religion  and  poetic  emotion,  found  continual 

vertebral    ligaments,   the   sole    remnants   of   this  expression.     To  the  reader  who  loses  himself  in 

structure  in  man  being  the  so-called  nucleus  pui-  the  atmosphere  thus  created,  the  world  is  France, 

pQSUs    of    these    ligaments.      See    Auphioxus  ;  France  is   Paris,  Paris  is  the  cathedral.     He  is 

AsatilAir.  taken  through  the  aisles  and  galleries,  out  on  the 

Notooec'tidw.    See  FttSH-WAtEE  Insects.  ^°°\  "P  '"  ^^  towers,  then  faithfully    scrupu- 

„  ,     ,  ,                             ,       .                    .,  ,,,  lously  through  the  squares  or  cross-roads  of  the 

^.''!if\^\J„i,^x"^^A  °\  >l^i*^5l'fi„ "  J^h*  e'"!   "fy-  "•""^   crooked   streets   that   have  van- 

°     ""        •  ■■"     "        ""'     -^  ="     ""     -  jjfjed,  and  thoroughfares  still  existing,  like  Rue 


birds  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  y, 


.     _.                                   T     a-     i_.          .T.I                                             c       .  liiicu,    41IU    lilULUUIIIIlillc^s    still    C-AI^IIIIK,     IIRC    I\.UC 

t  the  power  Of  flight.     The  genus   was  first  Saint-Jacques  or  Rue  Saint-Denis,  which  it  calls 

known  by  fossil  retn am s  named  JVo(or««  wa«-  (^e  anet^s  of  Paris,    Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  a 

Ulh.    Subsequent^  living  examples  were  found;  j^^^  century  guide-book  of  the  town,  answering 

but  It  IS  supposed  that  none  now  exist.     Nor-  ,11  ,he  purposes  of  a  Baedeker;  not  only  giving 

folk  Island  formerly  had  another  spec.es,  pure  ^^  general  topography,  but  touching  on  nearly 

white,  but  It  was   exterminated  bv  early  white  structure    then    standing.     Like    Walter 

Visitors  to   the  islan^  Consult  Newton,   <Dic-  ^^^^'^    <Quentin   Durward,'    and   Thtedore   de 

tionary  of  Birds'    C1896).  Banville-s  play   'Gringoire,'   <Notre-Dame'   con- 

Notothc'rium,  a  genus  of  fossil  marsupials  tains  a  searching  study  of  the  treacherous  but 

found  in  Upper  Pliocene  deposits  in  Greenland  able  monarch,  Louis  XI, 

and  South  Australia,  allied  to  Diprotodon  (q.v.)  ^^^^  „5t  charles  Cooper,  American  jurist: 

but  smaller.  ^  Schenectady,   N.  Y„   16  Sept.   18a;.     He  is  a 

Notre  Dame,  no'tr  dam,  Univeraily  of,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  (q.v.)  and  of  Dr. 

Roman    Catholic    institution    in    charge    of   the  Charles   D.    Cooper.     He   was   graduated    from 

Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  Union  College  in  1848,  studied  law  at  Albany,  N. 

It  was  foundod  in  1842  and  chartered  two  years  Y„  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 

later.     It  has   13   full  collegiate  courses  besides  New  York  in  1851.     Through  his  means,  in  Fcb- 

courscs  in  art  and  music.     The  courses  lead  to  ruary  i860,  Abraham  LincoHi  came  to  New  York 

the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.I^    The  to  deliver  the  'Cooper  Institute  Address,*  which 

equipments  for  all  laboratory  and  applied  science  resulted  in  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
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dencj.    During  the  Gvil  War  he  served  as  cap-  earl  of  Nottingham.    His  powers  as  an  orator 

tain  in  the  Sth  Iowa  cavalry,  and  colonel  of  the  were  highly  rated;  and  Dryden  has  given  to 
176th  New  York  volunteers.  Taken  captive  at  posterity  his  portrait  in  'Absalom  and  Achito- 
Brashear,  La.,  in  June  1863,  he  was  held  pris-  phel,'  under  the  character  of  Aniri.  Several  of 
oner  in  Texas  until  Jut;  1864.  In  February  his  speeches  on  the  trials  of  the  judeea  of 
1865  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  Charles  I.  have  been  published,  as  have  also 
claims,  and  in  November  iSgS  was  appointed  some  of  his  parliamentary  orations. 
chief  jiutice  of  the  court  by  President  Cleye-  Nottingham,  England,  a  city  and  civic 
land.  He  has  published;  <MechanicsLicn  county,  capiwl  of  Nottiaghamshire ;  on  the 
Laws>  {i8|6);  'Sketchy  of  the  War'  (i863;m  Leen,  near  Its  junction  with  the  Trent,  no  miles 
GeiTnan_  Iffi3)  ;  'Sketches  of  Prison  Camps'  northwest  of  London.  It  occupies  a  picturesque 
(1B65;  in  German  1884)  ;  and  has  edited  and  site  overlooking  the  Vale  of  Trent.  The  castle, 
compiled  <The  .Seven  Great  Hymns  of  the  ^hjch  crowns  the  summit  of  a  rock,  rising  133 
Meducval  Church'  {1866,  8th  ed.  igoa),  and  the  fe,t  above  the  level  of  the  Leen,  was  origmally 
'Court  of  Oaims  Reports'  (38  vols.  1867-  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  as  a  means  o£ 
^9°3J.  overawing  the  outlaws  frequenting  the  recesses 
Nott,  EUphalet  American  clergyman  and  of  Sherwood  Forest.  Dismantled  during  the  Pro- 
educator:  b.  Ashford,  Conn.  25  June  1773;  d.  tectorate,  it  subsequently  became  the  property  of 
Schenecudy,  N.  Y.,  39  Jan.  1866.  He  was  grad-  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  in  1674  erected  a 
uated  from  Brown  University  in  i?95  and  en-  large  mansion  on  part  of  the  site.  This,  after 
tered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  the  same  year,  being  partly  burned  in  riots  connected  with  the 
After  holding  pastorates  in  Cherry  Valley  and  reform  movement  in  1831,  now  contains  the  Mid- 
Albany,   N.   Y.,   he  became  president  of  Union  land   Counties   Art   Museum,   free   library,    — 


College  in  1804,  where  he  remained  till  his  The  principal  educational  and  literarv  institu- 
death.  He  published;  'Counsels  to  Young  tions  are  the  University  College  and  Technical 
Men'  (1810):  'Lectures  on  Temperance' (1847).    School,   high    school    for   boys,    the   Blue-Coat 


His  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Alexander  School,  the  School  of  Art,  the  People's  Hall, 
Hamilton  was  widely  famous.  By  his  inven-  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  An  arboretum 
tions  of  stoves  and  other  warming  apparatus  he  covering  18  acres  is  a  feature  of  the  town.  The 
acquired  a  fortune,  much  of  which  he  devoted  staple  manufactures  are  cycles,  hosiery,  and  lace, 
to  tlie  assistance  of  Union  College.  the  latter  being  a  specialty.  There  are  also 
Nott,  Tosiah  Clarke,  American  ethnologist  nianu^tures  of  cotton,  woolen  and  silk  goods, 
and  physfcian:  b.  Colmnbia,  S.  C,  34  March  "nd  of  articles  m  malleable  and  cast  iron.  Not- 
18C4;  d.  Mobile,  Ala.,  31  March  1873  In  1824  ""Sha"!.""  a  place  of  importance  jn  Anglo- 
he  was  graduated  at  Ae  South  Carolina  cX  Sf*??  times,  and  was  twice  or  thrice  taken  by 
lege  and  from  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni-  t***  P'^*='- .  "^"f'"  ^"if"!^  ^'^  "^'"'^.J'^  ^'^^ 
Ycrsity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1827.  After  further  'V^(J"i°^^'  ^'  *^^.  ^*"  ''"<  '^'"  ^V 
study  abroad  he  established  himself  in  Mobile,  t**"^.  "^the  ParhamenUr^ns.  Serious  riots, 
and  in  1858  founded  a  medical  school  there!  occasioned .  by  Oie  mtroduct.on  of  machmery 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  for  a  time  on  the  ^°°^  P'^-^s  '"  >8ii-ia  and  1816-17,  Pop.  about 
stag  of  the  Confederate  General  Bragg,     With  ^SO.ooo. 

G.  R.  Glidden  (q.v.)  he  wrote  'Types  of  Man-  .  Nottawty  (nBt'fi-wi)  Indiana,  an  American 

kind'     (1850),   and    'Indigenous    Races   of   the  tnbe  of  the  Algonquin  family,   formerly  resid- 

Eardi'   (1857),  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  op-  >ng    along    the    Nottoway    River,    in    Virginia. 

pose  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  mankind.   He  was  They  were  very  similar  to  the   Tuscaroras  of 

sole  author  of  'The  Connection  Between  the  Bib-  North   Carolina.    In   1785  about  400  survivors 

lical  and  Physical  HUtory  of  Man'  (i84g);'The  <«  the  tribe  occupied  a  reservation  of  37,000 

Physical  History  of  the  Jewish  Race'  (1850).  acres. 

Nottebohm,  nfit'tf-bfim.   GuateT,   German  No'tua,  the  south  wind  or  southwest  wind, 

composer:  b.  Ludenscheid,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  None,  Francois  de  la,  frari-swa  At  la  noo, 

13  Nov.  1817;  d.  Gratz,  Germany,  i  Nov.  1S82.  French  Huguenot  captain:  b.  near  Nantes  1531; 

He  served  in  the  German  army  at   Berlin  in  d.  Montcontour  4  Aug.  1591.    He  was  a  mem- 

1838-9,  but  continued  his  musical  studies,  and  ber  of  an  old  Breton  family,  fought  in  Pied- 

there  formed  a  friendship  with  Schumann  and  mont  under  Brissac,  became  a  Protestant  in  1557, 

Mendelssohn,  through  the  influence  of  the  latter  and  was  one  of  Coligny's  bravest  lieutenants, 

obtaining  his  discharge  from  the  army  and  be-  In  1570,  at  the  siege  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  he 

coming  a  composer  of  note.    Among  his  works  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm,  and  after  its  am- 

are:    'Ein  Skizienbuch  von  Beethoven'  (1865);  putation  wore  an  iron  mechanism  to  hold  the 

'Morartiana'   (1880);  etc  bridle,  thus  winning  the  nickname  of  *Bras  de 

Nottingham,  n6t1ng-am,  Heneage  Finch,  Fer,»  or  "Iron  Arm.»    He  fought  in  Flanders 

1ST  Earl  or,  English  statesman:  h.  Kent,  Eng-  w'th  great  success  from  15^  to  1580   when  he 

Und,  33  Dec.  1631 ;  d.  London  18  Dec.  1683.    He  was  captured  by  the   Spanish.    His  five  years 

was  educated  at  Oxford,  studied  law  and  was  "*  captiviftr  were  occupied  with  the  composition 

admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  of   his   36    'Discours   pplitiques    et    militaires» 

164s.    At   the   Restoration  his    reputation   as   a  (^SS?).     He   fought   under   Henry   of    Navarre 

Uwyer  raised  him  to  the  post  of  solicitor-gen-  »'  Senlis,  Arques,  Ivry,  and  Lamballe,  and  was 

eral;  in  1661  he  was  elected  member  to  Partia-  mortally  wounded  m  the  last  fight.    Consult  the 

ment  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  biography  by  Hauser  {1892). 

made  a  baronet,  in  1^0  became  attorney-general,  .    Nonrmahal,  noor-ma^hil',  'Light  or  thb 

snd  in  1673  lord-keeper.    He  was  made  high  Hakem,*  the  heroine  of  Thomas  Moore's  poem, 

^uncellor  in  December  1674.    In  the  same  year  The   Light   of  the  Harem,  in   'Lalla  Rookh.> 

be  was  made  Baron  Finch,  and  in  1681  became  Her  quarrel  and  reoonciliatioo  with  the  calipb 
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Harun  al-Rashid  form  the  theme  of  the  story;  Devonian  period.     The  fertile  valleys  tMween 

afterward  she  is  known  as  Nourjehan  —  'Light  the  three   ranges  of  hills   are  respectively   cf 

of  the  World. •  Upper   Silurian,    Devonian,   and    Carboniferous 

Nouvelle  France,  noo-vel  frans,  or  New  of'Ki"-    The  northwest  side  of  the  peninsula  is 

France,  the  original  name  given  to  Canada  deeply  indented  by  lai^  ?™s  of  the  sea,  sep- 

(qv  )  by  the  early  French  settlers.  araled  by  steep  promontories.    The  Atlantic  sidt 

■  „      ,  ,1.      ,    ,.  f       VI  '^   penetrated   everywhere   by   inlets   of   greater 

Nova  Cssarea,  the  Latm  name  for  New  ^^  less  size,  the  most  important  of  which  art 

J«''S'^J'-  Chedabucto   Bay,  Halifax  Harbor,   and    Chester 

Nova    ConstelU'tio    Coinage,    two    silver  Basin.     The  north  shore,  on  (he  Gulf  of   Saint 

coins   proposed   by   Robert   Morris   in    1783   for  Lawrence,    is    comparatively    smoolii    and    uni- 

national  coinage,  but  not  accepted  by  the  Con-  form   in  its   coast  line,   and  this  is   true  also 

tinental  Congress.    They  were  called  the  Mark  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  while  the 

and  the  Quint.    See  Numismatics,  other   sides  of  this   island   are  very   irregular. 

Nova  Scotia,  no'va  sko'sht-a,  one  of  the  Tiic  peninsula  has  about  400  lakes,  of   whidi 

three   maritime   provinces   of   the'  Dominion   of  ^^^^'Sno' ■"  Queen's  County  is  the  largest.    The 

Canada,  comprises  a  king,  narrow  peninsula,  on  Bras    D  Or   Lake    in    Cape    Breton    covets   an 

the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  lying  north-  area  of  500  square  miles,  or  about  one  sixth  of 

east    and    southwest,    and    the    island    of    Cape  tne  entire  area  of  the   island.     The  climate  of 

Breton,    separated    from    the   peninsula    on    the  J^ova    Scotia,    tempered   as   it    is    by    the    Gulf 

northeast   by   the   Rut   of   Canso,    16  miles   long  Stream,  which  flows  very  near  its  southwesterly 

and  from  i4  mile  to  2  miles  wide,  and   Cheda-  '"d.  is  comparatively  mild,  and  especially  in  the 

bucto   Bay.     The   dangerous    Sable   Island,   aur-  sheltered   Cornwallis   and   Annapolis    valleys   is 

rounded  by  a  sand  bank  on  which  many  ships  favorable    to    comfort    and    health.     The    aver- 

have  been  wrecked,  is  a  dependency  of  Nova  age    temperature    is    65°    F.    in    summer,    2$° 

Scotia,     from     which     it     is     distant     about  F.  in  winter.    The  average  rainfall  for  27  years 

90  miJes  in  lat  43°  59'  N.  at  its  eastern  end,  (1874-1900)  was  #1,  average  snowfall  for  the 

Ion.    59°   45'   W.     The   whole  province,   ineiud-  same  period  754,  total  precipitation  45.6,     On  ac- 

ing  Cape  Breton,  lies  between  lat.  43°  25'  and  count  of  its  freedom  from  extreme  heat  Nova 

47^    N.    and    Ion.    59°    40'    and    66*    10'    W.  Scotia   has    lately   become    a   popular    summer 

The   greatest   length   of  the   peninsula   is   about  resort   for  United  States   people  of  the  easteni 

260  miles  and  its  greatest  width  from  SO  to  100  and  middle  States.     The  province  contains  many 

miles.      It    is    bounded    north    by    the    Straits  rivers,   but   few   of  them   are  over  ^   miles  in 

of  Northumberland  and  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law-  length.      In    the    valleys    the    soil    is    of   great 

rence,    south    and    southeast    by    the    Atlantic  richness,  and  Nova  Scotia  is  noted  for  its  vast 

Ocean,   and   northwest  by   the    Bay   of   Fundy.  tracts  of  inejthaustibly  fertile  dyked  marsh  land, 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  whose  extreme  length  in    earlier   or    later    limes    by   patient    industry 

is  too  miles,  extreme  width  85  miles,  is  almost  reclaimed  from  the  sea.     This  marsh  land  lines 

equally  divided  by  an  inland  sea,  fte  Bras  D'Or  the   head    waters    of   the    Bay    of    Fundy  and 

Lake.    The    peninsula    has    an    area   of    12,360  spreads  far  inland  up  the  valleys  of  its  river 

sq^uare   miles,    and    Cape    Breton    3,120   square  tributaries.    In    general,    alluvial    dqmstts    are 

miles.     Sable  Idaild  is  33  miles  long  and  i^  formed  in  river  basins  by  materials  washed  down 

wide,  and  consists  of  sand  hills  thrown  up  by  from  higher  levels  by  fresh^water  floods;  here 

the  sea,  on  which  grasses  grow  which  main-  the  whole  deposit  is  of  tidal  origin,  the  result 

tain  many  wild  horses  knonm  as  Sable  Island  of  a  landward  rather  than  a  seaward  transpor- 

ponies.  tation.     Every  incoming  tide  is  freighted  with 

Topography. —  The  surface  of  Nova  Scotia  a  finely  comminuted  sediment,  the  product  of  the 
proper  is  undulating,  and  the  scenery  varied  wearing  action  of  the  currents  upon  the  sides 
but  not  grand.  Three  ranges  of  highlands,  with  and  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  elements  of  this 
a  general  direction  of  from  soBthwest  to  north-  sediment  are  trap  and  new  red  sandstone,  the 
east,  (heir  general  features  clearly  showing  them  latter  being  the  greater  element.  Its  detritus 
to  belong  to  the  Appalachian  Range,  diversify  consists  of  a  lar^e  percentage  of  silica,  a  liltl* 
the  surface.  These,  roughly,  are  the  range  ex-  clay,  the  iron  which  mainly  determines  the  red- 
tending  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  dish  color  of  the  deposit,  and  the  calcareous 
Sable  to  Cape  Canso,  which  are  chieflv  of  Lower  matter  which  served  as  cement  in  the  parent 
Cambrian  formation,  except  for  a  belt  of  in-  rock.  The  great  fertility  of  this  alluvium  may 
trusive  granite  that  stretches  from  Cape  Sable  ben  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Annapolis,  Com- 
to  Chebucto  Head,  near  Halifax;  the  Cobequid  wallis,  Grand  Pre,  and  Cumberland  marshes 
Mountains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  about  have  been  producing  annually  for  over 
1,050  feet  and  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  two  centuries  from  two  to  four  tons  per 
on  the  north  or  isthmian  side  of  the  province,  acre  of  the  finest  hay.  After  the  hay  has  been 
through  the  counties  of  Colchester  and  Cumber-  removed  the  dikes  are  converted  into  autumn 
land  to  the  vicinity  of  Pictou;  and  a  detached,  pastures  for  cattle,  who  faiteti  more  rapidly 
narrow  ridge  of  trap,  known  as  the  North  Moun-  on  their  luxuriant  after-growth  than  on  any 
tain,  about  700  feel  high,  which  extends  along  other  kind  of  food.  The  reclaiming  of  these 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Digby  County  to  the  dikes  from  the  daily  tides,  which  if  permitted  to 
steep  headland  of  Blomidon,  in  Kings  County,  rush  in  will  destroy  the  grass  for  a  year,  was 
near  the  entrance  of  Cobeqliid  Bay.  The  rock  beglm  by  the  Acadian  French  and  enerweticallj 
formation  of  Cape  Breton  is  similar  to  that  of  pursued  by  their  successors,  the  New  England 
Nova  Scotia  proper,  but  is  more  irregularly  people  who  came  hi  ij^i.  The  Hora  o' 
distributed.  The  chief  features  of  the  sur-  Nova  Scotia  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  sec- 
face  of  Nora  Scotia  were  left  marked  as  at  tions  of  Canada  south  of  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
present  by  the  j^reat  earth  storm  of  the  later  The  woods  are  ttuple,  eltn,  mlnut,  oBk,  tanvi' 
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nick,  spruce,  pine,  and  other  woods,  hard  and  some  ittention  has  long  b«en  given  to  sugar  re- 
soft,  fining  and  lope  and   t-.vine  making. 

Agricullurc. —  The  most  important  industries  Finances. —  The    revenues    of    Uie    province 

of  tbe  province  are  agriculture  and  fruit  srow-  come  chiefly  from  a  Dominion  subsidy  of  about 

ing,  fishing,  mining,  and  lumbering.     Of  late,  $4^3,000  annually;  from  mine  rovaltiec,  which 

however,  a  good  dea]  of  activily  has  been  shown  exceed  this  sum;  from  the  lea.se  of  crown  lands, 

in  manufacturing  of  various  kinds.    Nova  Sco-  which  in  1901-2  amounted  to  $74,735;  and  from 

tia   has   an   area  above   tide   level   of   13,483,671  succession  duties  and  other  miscellaneous  sonrces. 

acres,  of  Wliich  5,080,901  are  occupied.    Of  this.  The    tola!    revenue    from    all    these    sources    in 

,14.2^0  acres  are  covered  by  orchards  of  apples,  1902-3  was  51,140,216.     The  expenditures  were 

pears,   plnms,    and    cherries;    S54J7r    acres    are  less  than  the  revenue  by  about  $S3/xx).     At  the 

hay  land    16,334  are  in  wheat,  37.459  in  potatoes,  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  Sept.  igoi  the 

and  9T,cM7  in  oats.     In  the  last  20  years  the  debt^  of    the    province    was    $3,766,300.    Nova 

fruit  industry  has  greatly  increased,  cold  storage  Scotia  supports  a  school  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb 

making  possible  large  shipments,  especially  of  and  one  for  the  blind,  an  insane  and  a  general 

apples,  to  the  Britisii  market.    The  total  yield  hospital,    and    24    poor-houses.    Criminals    are 

of   apples    in    1891    was    1,051,592    bushels;    of  sent  to  the  provincial  penitentiary  at  Dorchester, 

plums,  9,246  bnshels;  of  peaches    534  bushels.  N.  B.    The  public  charities  in  1902-3  cost  the 

In  1901  the  yield  was,  apples  2^65,104  bushels;  province  $40,573. 

ploms,   28,931    bushels;    peaches,   3,231   bushels.  Trans[iorlal)on. —  In  1901  the  province  had  in 

The  total  value  for  1902-3  of  agricultural  prod-  operation  943  miles  of  railway ;  since  then  this 

nets,    including   fniit    was    $853,10^    of   apples  has  been  increased  to  1,05^-  There  are  now  under 

alone   ?t88,QIo,   of   animals   and   dairy   products  construction    182    miles    more.     Telegraph    and 

$711,207,  of  woods  exported  $r,d48,r6o.  telephone  lines  run  everywhere  and  the  province 

Fisheries. —  The  fisheries   have   always  been  has  two  cable  station.%  one  at  Canso  and  on" 

active,    salmon,    cod,    shad,    mackerel,    lobsters,  at  Sydney.     At   the  close  of   igoi   Nova   Scotia 

and  other  fish  abounding  off  the  shores  and  in  had  in  registration  1,980  vessels  with  a  toimage 

the  rivers.    The  value  of  the  total  catch  in  1901  of  214,560.     In  that  year  she  had  registered  133 

was  $2,112,022,  an  increase  of  $390,288,  or  nearly  vessels   with    a  tonnage   of   14,66a     The  toal 

23  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  1899.    The  nnm-  number  of  ships  arriving   from  foreign   ports 

ber  of  fflen  employed  in  fishing  vessels  and  boats  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  igoi  was 

in    1900   was    25,212,    of    persons    employed    in  3.103;  tonnaf^e  419,031.  This  registration  includes 

lobster  canning  factories,  6,447.    The  value  of  all  the  ships  arriving  at  85  ports.    Of  these  Halifax, 

fifihe-ie»   for   the   fiscal   year   ending  June   1903  heads  (he  h'st^  with  1,185  vessels  and  899,079  tons, 

was  $8,000,000,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  Sydney  coming  next  with  361  vessels  and  M't^S 

29,529.      Fishing   recetvcs    from   the    Dominion  tons.    Halifax  is  the  third  port  in  Canada,  Vic- 

govemment  a   subsidy  outside   of  bounties   of  toria,  B.  C,  being  first  and  Montreal  second, 

about  i^oojoOO  a  year.     In  many  parts  of  the  Ban*/.— The  hanks  in  operation  with  their 

province  giitne   is   plentifnl,   bears,   foxes,   deer,  branches  are :     The  Union  of  Halifax,  Royal  of 

and  smaller  animals  being  found  in  considerable  Canada,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Bank  of  British 

numbers.  North   America,   and   Commercial   of   Windsor. 

Minerals.—  Nova  Scotia  is  remarkably  rich  in  The  clearing  house  transactions  in  1900  amounted 

minerals,  the  coal  fields  being  almost  inexhanst-  to  $77,000,000. 

ibie,  and  goM,  lead,  copper,  manganew,  gypsum.  Population. —  The  population  is  greater  than 

and  barytes  being  found  in  abundance.    For  the  that  of  any  province  of  the  Dominion   except 

year   ending    30    SepL    igoi    the    sales    of   coal  Ontario  and  Quebec.    Ontario  has  over  2/xxxooo 

3g^teg&te4  $3,ii9J35,  the   Province   of   Quebec  inhabitants,    Quebec    over    1,500,000,    and    Nova 

being  the  largest  consumer.     The  province  has  Scotia,  459)574.   Of  this  number  162,141  are  reck- 

Ti  coal  mines,  5  of  which  are  in  the  peninsula  oned  as  of  English  descent,  142,207  as  Scotch, 

and  6  in   C^pe  Breton  island.     In   1902-3  these  55,830  as  Irish,  45,067  as  French,  and  38,854  as 

nines  employed  8,062  persons.    There  are  more  German.     The  increase   in  population  between 

than  30  districts  where  gold  is  mined,  the  most  i8pi  and  19OI  was  8,800.     Halifax,  the  capital, 

important  mine  being  at  Sherbrooke  in  Halifax  has  a  population  of  40,787;  in  1891  it  was  3M95 

County.    Between    1900  and    igoi    the   number  The  next  town  in  size  is  Sydney,  the  seat  of  the 

of  tons  of  ore  crushed   was   1,358,864,  and  the  recently  established  steel  industry  in  Cape  Bre- 

value  of  the  gold  extracted  about  $14,274,054.  ton.     In   1901   this  town  had  a  population  of 

The  valne  of  the  gypsum  yield  in  the  same  year  9,9aS.     In  1891  it  had  only  2427.     The  number 

was    $tt9;278.      The   mine    royalties    in    1902-3  of  incorporated  towns  in  all  is  28;  of  these  the 

reached   the  large   figure   of   $487,948.90.  largest  are  Glace  Bay,  Yarmouth,  Trtiro,  Spring- 

Manufactures. —  In     1902-3     the     value     of  hill,    Amherst,    New    Glasgow,    Windsor,    and 

manufactured  products  exported  from  Halifax  Pictou. 

reached  the  sum  of  $766,164.  Among  the  chief  Government. —  Since  confederation  the  prov- 
manufaclures  are  agricultural  implements,  bis-  ince  has  been  represented  at  Ottawa  by  10  sen- 
cuits  and  breads,  coke,  drugs,  and  chemicals,  ators,  and  20  meuibers  of  the  lower  house, 
extract  of  hemlock  bark,  fertilizers,  furniture.  It  has  its  own  local  legislature,  meeting  at 
iron  and  steel,  leather,  and  wood  pulp.  The  can-  Halifax,  and  a  lieutenant-governor  appemted 
ning  of  fruits,  milk,  and  meat  is  receiving  much  by  the  governor-general  and  his  councif  The 
attention.  In  Cape  Breton  and  the  western  local  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  21 
part  of  the  peninsula  considerable  leases  of  members  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  38.  The 
crown  lands  have  lately  been  made  for  the  executive  consists  of  three  ministers  with  sal- 
development  of  the  wood  ptilp  indiistrv.  In  aries  and  six  without  portfolios.  The  house 
various  places,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  hem-  of  assembly  is  elected  by  the  counties,  the  rau- 
lock  bark,  tanning  is  actively  carried  on.  and  nicipal  units  of  government  being  counties  and 
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towns.     In  each  of  the  i8  counties  the  people  called  Port  Royal,  while  the  province  remained 

elect  a  county  council,  which  in  turn  appoints  in  the  hands  of  France  was  the  chief  Acadian 

the   other   county   officers.      It    is    necessary   to  seat  of  authority  and  centre  of  influence.    The 

secttre  the  sanction  of  the  people  in  order  to  name  Acadia  or  Acadie  is  first  found  in  the  petz- 

borrow  money,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  has  tioii  of  De  Monls  to  the  French  king  for  leave 

a  right  of  veto  upon  the  money-borrowing  pow-  to  colonize  this  portion  of  the  new  world.    The 

efs  as  well  as  the  by-laws  passed  by  the  council,  province   of  New  Brunswick  was   included  in 

Education. —  Nova  Scotia  has  an  admirable  Acadia,  but  not  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
free  school  system,  which  was  introduced  in  Nova  Scotia's  authentic  history  begins  with  the 
1865.  but  there  are  no  separate  schools  as  in  landing  at  Port  Royal  in  the  spring  of  1604  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  under  denominational  con-  Sieur  de  Monts,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
trol,  receiving  government  support.  In  each  of  of  Henry  TV.  of  France,  who  had  previously  ac- 
the  r8  counties  of  the  province  there  is  a  county  companied  Chauvin  and  Pontgrave  to  the  Saint 
academy,  the  highest  grade  of  the  public  schools,  Lawrence.  There  is  a  French  tradition  tiiat  a 
the  curriculum  of  which  contemplates  the  fitting  little  settlement  was  made  in  Cape  Breton  as 
of  pupils  for  college.  In  Truro  there  is  a  nor-  early  as  1541,  but  Port  Royal  was  the  first  seiile- 
mal  school,  in  which  1,044  teachers  serving  in  ment  ever  attempted  on  any  part  of  the  peniii- 
igoi-2  were  trained  for  their  work.  The  whole  sula.  De  Monts  held  a  commission  as  lieutcnani- 
number  of  teachers  in  that  year  was,  2^92,  and  general  of  Acadia  with  full  powers  to  cultivate 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  99,059.  The  and  hold  the  land,  to  discover  mines,  and  to  con- 
schools  are  supported  by  local  taxalion  and  vert  the  Indians.  In  his  first  expedition  another 
by  subsidy,  about  two  fifths  of  the  necessary  nobleman.  Baron  Poutrincourt.  accompanied 
cost  being  met  by  government  grant  and  munici-  him.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  French  trad- 
pal  aid.  The  total  expenditure  per  pupil  in  jng  company  in  1607,  the  colony  they  founded  at 
igoo-1  was  $15.75.  Education  is  controlled  hy  a  Port  Royal  was  suspended  for  nearly  three 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  of  which  the  y^ars.  In  1610,  however,  Poutrincourt  again 
Supcrmtendent  of  Education  is  the  head.  The  came  to  Port  Royal  and  from  that  time  the 
council  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Exec-  jo^.^  y^^  i,ad  a  continuous  history  When  Pou- 
utive  Council.  The  province  has  besides  the  triiicourt  came  the  second  time  he' took  posses- 
schools  already  mentioned  a  school  of  agriculture,  jjon  of  the  houses  his  people  had  built  iu  1604. 
a  school  of  mechanical  and  domestic  science,  scv-  ^^  ^  ^ay  therefore  be  said  that  Port  Royal 
eral  manual  traming  schools,  a  school  of  art  and  j^  t|,g  oldest  town  in  all  North  America, 
design,  a  summer  school  of  science,  and  five  „^gpt  Saint  Augu.stine  in  Florida,  wliich  was 
chartered  colleges,  and  one  divinity  college  hav-  fo^^j^  ^y  Spaniards  in  1565.  Jamestown,  Va., 
ing  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  The  colleges  ^^^  f^^„^^^  £  ^^  £„  j;^,  i„  ,607,  and  Quebec 
are  Kmgs  at  Windsor  Dalhousie  at  Halifax  ^  Champlain  in  1608.  Shortly  after  1610  other 
Acadia  at  Woltvi  le.  Saint  Francis  Xavier  at  explorers  came  to  Port  Royal,  in  their  wake 
Ant>gonish,  and  St.  Annes  at  College  Pom  in  ^^^  ^^^  J^^^^^  ^^^^  Recollect  priests,  who 
pigbyCounty^The  divinity  college  IS  comrolled  ^^^  convened  all  tl.c  native.  Micraacs  (an 
by  the  Presbyterians  and  is  at  Halifax.  Die  Algonquin  tribe)  to  the  Roman  Catholic  tailh. 
only  college  that  is  undenominational  is  Dal-  ^^  ,^13  Argal  (afterward  deputy  governor  of 
housie  at  Halifax.  In  all  these  colleges  together  Virginia)  .  destroyed  Uie  fort  at  Pott  Koyal. 
^"'iir'j"""  w' w'^if*  ^tS"  ^""^"*^-  J"  "^'f"  In  162.  Acadia  was  granted  to  Sir  William 
fax,  Windsor.  Wolfville,  Horton,  and  Antjapolis  Alexander,  who  naniea  it  Nova  Scotia  and 
there  are  private  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  helped  Januis  1.  establish  tlie  order  of  Baronets 

Kcltgiott.—  rhc  chief  religious  denominations  ^f  [jova  Scotia.  In  i6a8  Sir  David  Kirk  op- 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch  with  129,578  tur^d  Port  Koyal  for  England,  but  in  1632  the 
adherents,  Presbyterian,  106,319,  Baptist,  74^70,  province  was  restored  to  France.  In  1654  Acadia 
Anglican,  66,067,  Methodist,  57490,  Free  Will  ^^  Eurrendered  to  English  troops  sent  om  by 
Baptist,  8,355,  Lutheran.  6,572,  Congregational.  Cromwell,  but  in  1667,  by  the  treay  of  Breda 
2.g38L  No  part  of  the  population  is  without  ^gj  restored  to  France.  In  1710  Col.  Francis, 
church  attachment.  Nicholson    finally    conquered    Port    Royal   for 

Disiinguiskcd    dUiCns.—  Nova    Scotia    has  England,  and  in  1713  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  coii- 

reared  many  distinguished  men,  chiefly  officers  of  firmed  Nicholson's  conquest     In   i?49  CoL  Ed- 

the  anny  and  navy.     Such  are  General  William  ward  Cornwallis  brought  out  an  English  colony 

Cochran,  Sir  John  E.  W.  Inglis.  hero  of  Luck-  and  founded  the  town  of  Halifax,  immediately 

now.  Admiral  Sir  Provo  W.  P.  Wallis,  and  Sir  afterward  establishing  a  civil  government  there 

Fenwick  Williams,  hero  of  Kars.    The  humorist,  jn  place  of  the  military  government  at  Annapt- 

Judge  T.  C.  Haliburlon   ("Sam  Slick"),  was  a  lis.    In  17SS  because  of  their  persistent  refusal  to 

Nova  Scotian.  as  are  also  his  son.  Lord  Arthur  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  Acadian  French 

Hahburton,  and   Sir  Charles  Tupper.  Bart.,  the  were  removed,  and  in   \760-1   their   lands  were 

well   known   statesman.     Among  the  writers   of  occupied  by  6,000  or  7jxx>  New  England  planters, 

the  province  have  been  Thos.  B.  Akins.  Sir  John  who  founded  many  of  the  best  known  families  of 

G.  Bourinot.  John  B.  Calkin,  Arthur  W.  Eaton,  the  provhice.     In  1758  a  constitution,  with  an 

George  M.  Grant,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  George  elective  assembly,  was  granted  Nova  Scotia,  in 

W.    HiU,   Joseph   Howe,    Mrs.    M.   J.    I-awson,  1763   Cape   Breton   and   Prince   Edward   Island 

Arthur  Lockhart,   Beamish   Murdoch,  J.   Mac-  were  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  1770  Prini.t 

donald  Oxlcy,  Benjamin   Rand,   Silas  T.   Rand,'  Edward  Island  was  separated.    In  1773  began  the 

Theodore  H.  Rand,  E.  M.  Saunders,  Marshall  large  Scottish  emiftration  which  has  given  eet- 

iannders.  and  T.  Watson  Smith.  tain    counties   of   Nova   Scotia   the  chief  pa" 


History.— The  Nova  Scotian  fieninsula  was  the  of  their  population.  In  1776  and  1783  from  JO.- 
lost  important  part  of  the  ancient  Acadia,  and  000  to  3S,ooo  Loyalists,  chiefly  from  New  Ei«- 
tts  little  town  Annapolis  Royal,  in  French  times     land  and  New  York,  poured  into  the  proritKA 
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the  New  York  Loyalists  founding  the  town  o£  and  Terdoppia,  51  miles  northeast  of  Turia 
Shelburnc  and  creating  in  Nova  Scotia  the  first  It  has  an  ancient  and  magnificent  cathedral  with 
colonial  see  of  the  English  Churcli.  In  1754  a  lofty  tower,  an  episc(»>at  palace,  two  col!cgt.-», 
Xew  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  were  both  a  ruinous  old  castle,  and  a  remarkably  fine  niar- 
scparated  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  1820  the  kct-house.  The  manufactures  include  sweet  bis- 
latter  was  re-annexetl.  In  1818  responsible  cuits,  wliich  have  a  large  sale.  The  ricc'  ;iral 
yovemnieni  was  introilueed  and  in  1867  Nova  grain  markets  are  the  most  important  in  Piid. . 
Scotia  became  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  mont.  Pop.  about  50P00,  Novara  is  famous 
Canada,  In  its  history  as  an  English  province  for  tlic  battle  fought  there  on  23  Marcli  tii^y. 
N'ova  Scotia  bas  had  to  tile  present  32  govern-  between  the  Sardinians  and  Austrians,  in  whicli 
nrs  (since  Confederation  thcv  have  been,  of  the  former  were  completely  defeated,  and  Charles 
course,  lleiitcEiant-govcrnors),  many  of  them  Albert,  in  consequence,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
more  or  less  famous  military  men.  Before  the  son  Victor  Emmanuel,  (j)  The  province  con- 
appointment  of  Lord  DorcbeBlcr  as  governor-  sists  generally  of  a  large  and  fertile  plain, 
Kciteral.  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns-  watered  by  the  Po  and  several  of  its  tributaries, 
wick  in  1786,  she  had  also  11  lieutenant-govern-  and  well  adapted  for  tlie  growth  of  rice.  Pop. 
nrs,  of  whom  Gen.  Edmund  Fanning,  a  Loyalist,  about  750,000. 

was  the  last.  ,--  ,  .  ,  .  Novatianism,  no-va'shi-an-izm.  the  doctrine 
B;6/iP£ro/./,i-.—  .\kms<SeIeclioiis  from  the  of  Novalianus,  a  priest  of  the  Church  at  Rome 
Public  Documents  of  Nova  Scoi.a'  (1869):  in  the  3d  century.  Novatian  had  been  a  Stoic 
Bounnot,  <Builders  of  Nova  Scotia'  {1899);  philosopher  and  carried  out  the  stem,  harsh 
^^Sy"^'  V.'\i°.^^  °J  ,"'E,rsknd  of  Cape  Breton'  views  of  that  sect  in  his  ministry  as  a  Christian 
(1869);  Calkin,  School  Histories  and  Geog-  teacher.  The  schism  called  after  him  orinin- 
raphies  of  Nova  Scotia  of  various  dates:  ated  as  follows:  After  the  Decian  persecution, 
Campbell,  'History  of  Nova  Scotia>  (187,1);  a  controversy  arose  about  the  manner  of  doal- 
Dawsoii,  'Acadian  Geology'  (1868) ;  Halibur-  ing  with  those  who  apostatized  before  the  thrtat 
ton,  'Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  of  torture  or  death  (lapsi)  Novatian  at  first 
Scotia'  (1829);  Murdoch,  'History  of  Nova  inclined  to  advocate  their  absolution  after  <Uie 
,^°il*;  A^^?^'  Pa-^H""*?'  "Montcalm  and  penance,  but  when  Cornelius,  the  Roman  bishop, 
Wolfe'  (1875)  ;  papers  in  the  Nova  Scotia  His-  followed  this  course,  Novatian  opposed  his  au- 
torical  Society  s 'Collections'  (1878-98*;  Richard,  thority.  and  was  chosen  and  ordained  bishop  by 
Acadia,  Missing  Links  of  a  Lost  Chapter  in  three  country  bishops  in  opposition  10  Cornelius. 
American  History>  (1894);  and  various  county  and  thus  became  the  first  anti-pope.  He  was 
histories.  ^AitTHUH  Wentworth  Eaton,  condemned  in  councils  at  Rome  and  Carthage. 
.^Hlhor  of  'The  Church  of  England  in  Nova  The  party  who  shared  his  views  were  called 
Scolta.^  Novatians.  They  held  that,  in  the  case  of  idol- 
Non  Zembia,  nova  lem'bla  (Russiim,  atry  through  fear  of  perSecuiion.  the  Church 
A  wail  Z#mJia).  two  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  ™"'0  "«•  absolve  the  penitent;  and  this  doc- 
belonging  to  Russia,  and  forming  a  dependency  ^'■'."^  ^"^i" .  extended,  at  a  later  period,  to  all 
of  the  government  of  Archangel ;  iaL  70°  30'  to  grievous  sins.  They  claimed  for  themselves  a 
77°  N.;  Ion.  sa'  to  69°  E.  They  are  separated  character  of  espewal  purity,  and  assumed  the 
by  the  narrow  Matotchkin  Shar  Strait,  and  from  name  Puritans  (Co(/ftiri).  Their  views  con- 
Ihe  Isle  of  Vaigatz  on  the  south  and  from  the  ','""!.'',  '«  ^^  «"8ht  in  Italy  and  Africa  up  to 
mainland  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Kara.  Their  '"«  ^th  century.  See  Cvprian. 
t;neatest  length,  northeast  to  southwest,  is  about  Novel,  The.  The  word  novel  (derived  from 
74a  miles;  breadth,  about  80  miles.  The  greater  the  Latin  adjective  noi'ella,  feminine  of  novel- 
part  of  the  interior  is  unexplored.  The  general  lus,  Italian  and  Spanish  novella,  French,  rok- 
slope  of  both  islands  appears  to  be  toward  Ma-  vclle)  signifies  literally,  when  applied  to  fiction, 
totchkin  Strait,  on  which  the  mouths  of  at  least  a  new  tale,  new  story,  or  new  anecdote:  that 
15  small  streams  have  been  counted.  Lakes  also  is,  one  never  told  before,  or  at  least  one  never 
are  numerous.  The  whole  territory  is  wild  and  heard  before  by  the  listener.  Since  the  early 
desolate.  The  coasts  swarm  with  seals,  various  period  of  the  renaissance,  the  word,  in  its 
kinds  of  fish,  and  vast  flights  of  water*towl.  sliKhlly  variant  forms,  has  been  employed  in 
The  interior,  which  is  partly  covered  with  most  of  the  literatures  of  western  Europe,  ex- 
.'tunted  shrubs,  short  grass,  and  moss,  is  fre-  cepi  En;:!ish,  to  denote  a  short  fictitious  narra- 
quentcd  by  reindeer,  white  bears,  ermines,  and  tive  dealing  mainly  with  the  incidents  and  in- 
Arctic  foxes.  In  1596  Nova  Zemhla  was  trinues  of  ordinarv  life,  and  wr'ltcn  usually. 
reached  by  Barentz  who  wintered  there.  It  thouph  not  invariablji,  in  prose.  This  was  al^o 
was  cirrumnavipatcd  hy  Johannescn  in  iSfg  and  the  Enplish  usap-e  in  the  16th  century  when 
1870,  and  the  Kara  Sea  found  comparatively  free  collections  of  Italian  noi'elle  were  first  trans- 
nf  ice.  It  was  again  circumnavigated  hy  Caotain  latcd  into  English,  either  directly  or  through 
Carlsen  in  1871,  and  partiallv  explored  hy  Lieu-  the  French.  But  during  the  next  century,  the 
tenants  Weyprecht  and  Paver  in  the  same  year,  short  tale  of  the  Italian  type  underwent  in 
and  aiEain  in  1872-4.  Other  explorations  have  English  largo  expansion:  and  the  word  novel. 
been  made  since,  and  two  or  three  settlements  naturally  enough,  was  still  retained  as  the 
of  Samoyedes  have  been  established.  Pop.  name  of  the  longer  narrative,  which  by  the 
about  100.  time  of  Richardson   had  assumed,  to  a  decree. 

RICH  VON.  ;^  j^^  ^^^,^  ^^j.  ^j,,!^,^  ^  j^jj^.^,     P^j,  g  pgrtain 

HoVMra,   Italy.    (l)    a   town,   capital   of   the  class    of   fictions   wc   have   alfso   had   since   the 

province  of  Novara,  situated  between  the  Agognn  time    of    Chaucer    and    before    him    the   tertR 
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,  which    (derived  from  the  Latin  ad-  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  snf- 

jective  romanicus,  through  the  adverb  romanice,  fering  from  ennui,  caHed  his  three  sons  bto  hii 

"in  the  Roman  fashion")  meant  at  tlie  outset  presence  that  they   might  entertain   him  with 

anything  composed  in  the  Ungua  romana,  that  the  wonders  wrought  by  famous  magicians.    One 

is,  in  the  vulgar  Latin  tongue,  like  Provencal,  tells  of  a  crocodile  which  a  magician  made  of 

French,   or   Italian.     As   the   early  productions  wax  and  threw   into  the   river,  where  it  seiied 

in   the   languages    that   sprang   from   the   Latin  and   carried  away   the   lover   of  the  magician's 

were,  in  large  measure,  verse-narratives  of  love  faithless  wife,  as  he  was  out  for  an  evening  bath, 

and  adventure,   the   word   romance  became  the  This  story  is,  so  far  as  content  goes,  very  like 

general  term  for  them.     When  at  a  later  period,  o  mediaeval  fabliau  or  novella.     Another  relates 

on   the   invention    of   printing   and   thereabout,  that  when   King  Sncferu  was   one   day  out  on 

these  verse-tales  were  reduced  to  prose,  it  was  the  lake  of  his  palace  with  the  maidens  of  his 

natural  that  the  old  word  should  cling  to  them,  court,  one  of  them  lost  a  jewel  from  her  hair, 

Wherefore  it  is  that  ronian  in  French  and  Ger-  which  was  recovered  by  a  magician  who  parted 

man    (romanco  in  Italian)    is  to  tliis  day  the  the  waves  and  laid  bare  the  bed  of  the  lake.    It 

moat   general    term    for    a   prose- fiction,   while  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  tale.    The  last  son  tells 

nOMvelle  or   novcUe   is   reserved,   in   the   Italian  of  a  magician  who  neatly  restored  the  heads  of 

way.   for  a  short  story.     In   English   (and  also  animals  after  first  cutting  them  orf.     Through- 

in  Spanish)  the  case  is  just  the  opposite.    With  out  these  stories,  the  most  ancient  of  the  world, 

us,  a   prose-fiction,  whatever   its   length,   which  appears  frequently  *the  chief  reciter,'  who  was 

deals   rtalistically  with   actual   life  is  called,  in  a   sort  of  master  of  the   revels.     In  the  slory- 

crincism  and  conversation,  preeminently  a  novel,  telling  of  succeeding  dynaMies,  magic  gave  way 

.\  prose-fiction  which  deals  with  life  in  a  fan-  more  and   more  to  adventure,  and  the  descrip- 

tastic  manner,  or  represents  it  in  the  setting  of  tion  of  manners,  especially  among  the  peasantry, 

strange,  improbable,  or  impossible  adventures,  'The  Shipwrecked  Sailor*   (Xllth  ds^nasty)  is 

or  idealizes  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  human  the  Ejjyptian  •Robinson  Crusoe.'     'The  Doomed 

nature,    is    called    a    romance.     'Tess    of    the  Prince'    (XVIIIth   dynasty)    is  a  tale  of  ro- 

D'Urbervilies'  is  a  novel.    The  'House  of  the  mantic  love.    The  prince,  as  in  many  r  since 

Seven  Gables'  is  a  romance.    Likewise  'Henry  popular  romance,  obtains  tbe  princess  for  his 

Esmond'  is  an  historical  novel,  while  'Ivanhoe*  wife   by   climbing  up   to   the   window   of  her 

is  an  historical  romance.  palace  supposed  to  be  inaccessible.    And  'Anpo 

These  distinctions,  historical  in  origin,  it  will  and  Bata>    (XlXth  dynasty),  the  first  part  of 

be  well  to  bear  in  mind.     But  for  the  broad  which  runs  on  the  motif  of  Joseph  and  Poti- 

treatment  of  the  theme  now  in  hand,  the  novel  phar's    wife,    has    a    beautifjil    pastoral   setting, 

must  be  made  lo  include  many  fictions  in  prose  What  one  misses   in  Egyptian,  as  in  all  other 

and   some    in    verse    that    do   not    fall    strictly  ancient  fiction,  is  the  portrayal  of  character,  ei- 

within  the  meaning  of  the  term.     Novels  may  cept  on  the  simplest  lines. 

be  divided  into  two  classes.  There  is,  said  Ste-  In  India  the  beast-fable,  the  fairy  tale,  the 
venson,  the  novel  of  incident  and  the  novel  of  adventure,  and  the.  love-intrigue  have  been  cnr- 
charactcr.  In  the  novel  of  character,  the  inter-  rent  from  tlie  earlisst  times.  Stories  of  these 
est  is  directed  to  the  portrayal  of  men  anJ  several  types  were,  in  the  old  time,  usually 
women ;  and  the  tale,  the  story,  or  the  yam  fitted  into  the  frame  work  of  a  single  narrative 
is  a  subordinate  consideration.  This  type  of  after  a  very  elaborate  plan.  Bearing  most 
fiction  has  no  date  earlier  than  'Don  Quixote' ;  closely  upoa  the  Action  of  the  west  is  the 
it  was  made  a  fashion  by  Richardson  and  Field-  'Panchatantra,*  a  book  of  fables  in  which  the 
ing.  In  the  novel  of  incident;  the  interest  is  di-  ways  and  conduct  of  men  —  their  friendshift 
reeled  to  what  happens;  characters,  if  there  be  disputes,  craft,  jealousies,  and,  virtues  and  vices 
anv  at  all,  come  only  by  the  way;  the  tale,  the  in  general  — are  frankly  transferred  to  the 
story,  or  the  yam  is  the  main  thing.  As  folk-  lower  animals,  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  crow,  the 
tales,  this  type  of  fiction  belongs  to  all  races  owl,  etc.  These  stories,  always  didactic  in  aim, 
apd  peoples  in  a  primitive  state  of  civilization,  abound  in  humour,  irony,  and  satire.  Trnns- 
As  a  cultivated  literary  form,  it  common];?  lol-  lated  from  the  San^rit  into  the  literary  Ian- 
lows  the  breai-up  of  the  primitive  epic.  After  pmage  of  Persia  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
'Beowulf,  the  <Nibelun:!enIied'  and  the  <Chan-  the  book  passed  thence  into  Arabic  ahoi't  T9 
son  de  Roland'  come,  for  example,  the  romance  a.  d.,  under  the  name  of  the  'FaMes  of  Bidpai' ; 
of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  and  finally  throuch  the  Latin  into  the  modem 
Table.  (Consult  Ker  <Eoic  and  Romance'  literatures  of  western  Europe.  More  remote 
(London  and  New  York,  1897.)]                    _  from  our  subject  are  the  'VetSla  —  oaitchavim- 

The  Orient.— For  centuries  before  the  in-  cat!,*  a  group  of  25  fairy  tales,  well  known  in 
venlion  of  printing,  the  professional  story-teller  Enritsh  under  the  title  of  'Vtkram  and  the 
was  everywhere  a  most  important  fi"iire  —  in  Vampire';  and  the  'Katha-sarit-sagara,'  w 
the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west  —  and  be  still  'Ocean  of  Rivers  of  Stories.'  an  i-Tti'n^e  ecV 
retains  much  of  bis  ancient  prestige  among  all  lection  of  verse-tales  of  various  kinds,  corn- 
peoples  where  the  habit  of  reading  has  not  be-  posed  by  Somadeva.  a  Kashmirian  poet  of  the 
come  generally  diffused.  If  he  appears  first  in  nth  century.  Interesting  also  as  approachme 
Egyp*!  "  is  simply  because  the  records  of  Egyn-  somewhat  to  the  modern  picareaaue  story  of 
tian  civilization  are  the  most  ancient  of  all.  low  life  is  the  'Dasa-kumara-carita'  (commw™ 
Just  as  at  later  times  in  the  west  tales  cen-  bv  Dandin  in  the  6th  centur>-),  which  tells  of 
tered  around  Charlemagne  or  Richard  the  the  adventures  of  ten  princpn.  Finallv,  out  of 
Lionhearted,  so  it  was  in  E^Tpt.  Among  the  Arabia  cafp  to  the  wpst  'The  Book  of  tjie 
dibria  of  a  most  ancient  cycle,  are  three  short  Ti-ousand  Nights  a"d  A  Ni"ht.'  a  work  in  it» 
stories  known  as  the  'Tales  of  the  Ma<jicians.'  V-nd  as  (Treat  as  either  of  the  Homeric  eW* 
On  a  day  in  the  third  millennium  before  Christ,  This  treasure-house  of  stories  coniist*  of  b««* 
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fables,  longer  and  richer  in  incident  tha/i  those  ciiics  of  Asia-Minor.  Then  the  erotic  tale  of 
of  India,  beautiful  tales  of  magic  and  fairy  land,  adventure  took  the  place  of  the  verse-epic.  Of 
and  histories  and  historical  anecdotes  which  this  type  the  oldest  extant  specimen  is  the  so- 
localize  the  scene.  Over  all  is  the  glamour  of  called  'Nimrod  Fragment'  (1st  century.  A.D.), 
the  moon-lit  night  and  the  beautiful  princess  which  has  as  subject  the  love  of  Nimrod,  thv 
who  relates  them.  Some  of  these  stories  had  legendary  founder  of  Ninevah,  for  a  maiden 
doubtless  been  recited  for  centuries  by  the  pro-  who  may  be  identified  perhaps  with  Scmiramis. 
fessional  raconteur,  called  in  Arabic  the  rawi.  The  motive  for  the  hero's  liravery  is  not  unlike 
'Sinbad  the  Sailor,'  for  example,  may  be  older  that  in  the  medieval  romance  of  chivalry.  Aii- 
than  the  'Odyssey.'  But  the  collection  as  a  tonius  Diogenes,  the  Jules  Verne  of  the  Greeks, 
whole  (which  is  based  upon  a  Persian  original  wrote  of 'The  Marvelous  Things  Beyond  Thidc' 
of  the  lOlh  century)  did  not  assume  dcnnile  (2d  century),  descriptive  of  a  voyage  to  the 
shape  until  the  Ijth  century  of  the  Christian  North  Pole,  a  descent  into  Hades,  and  travels 
era:  and  the  famous  'Ali  Baba>  and  'Aladdin'  in  the  sun  and  moon.  To  the  same  century  be- 
cxist  in  no  manuscript  earlier  than  the  i6lh  longs  the  'Babylonica'  of  Jlamblichus,  a  Syrian, 
centOry.  Translated  first  into  French  and  tiien  so-called  because  its  scene  ts  in  and  near  Baby- 
into  English  and  every  language  of  the  west,  Ion.  The  'Ephesiaca'  of  Xcnophon  of  Ephesus 
the  'Arabian  Nights,*  after  scores  of  imitations,  (id  century)  is  built  in  part  on  the  motif  of 
passed  into  romantic  fiction  and  became  a  part  "Romeo  and  Juliet.*  'Apollonius  of  Tyre'  (3d 
of  It.  Scott's  'Talisman'  would  have  been  quite  centnry),  known  in  English  since  the  Anglo- 
different  but  for  this  precious  inheritance  from  Saxon  period,  fnrnished  the  plot  of  Shates- 
the  east.  peare's  'Periwes.'  'Clitophon  and  Leucippc' 
The  Greeks  likewise  added  to  the  treasure-  by  AbhiUcs  Tatius  of  Alexandria  (5th  century) 
house  of  fiction.  Their  myths,  epics,  hislories  abounds  in  marvels,  gorgeous  descriptions,  and 
and  biographies  contained,  from  Homer  to  the  metiimorphoses.  Best  of  all  in  this  Wnd  is  the 
end,  elements  clearly  novelistic  or  romantic.  'Elhiopica,  or  Theagenes  and  Chariclea'  by  a 
The  'Odyssey,'  for  example,  is  a  skipper's  tale,  Syrian  who  called  himself  Hellodorus  (5th 
one  of  many,  made  beautiful  by  weaving  into  century).  The  boy  and  girl  lovers,  after  jepara- 
it  stories,  long  afloat,  of  Circe,  Calypso,  Poly-  tion,  adventures,  and  miraculous  escapes,  are 
phemus,  the  lotus-eaters,  and  the  fairy  realm  of  finally  united  and  live  happily  ever  after.  The 
the  Phxacians.  Though  we  call  il  a  hero-epic,  involved  and  cofflpticated  structure  of  this  tale 
it  is  really  much  like  a  mediaeval  romance  of  was  taken  over  into  western  fiction  by  Sir  Philip 
adventure.  Plato  was  an  admirable  story-teller,  Sidney  and  the  French  romancers.  One  beauti- 
as  well  as  philosopher.  Like  Defoe  he  knew  ful  Greek  prose-pastoral  of  the  same  period  has 
how  to  gfve  an  air  of  reality  to  fiction  hv  an  survived:  the  sweet  and  sensuous  'Daphnis  and 
accumulation  of  details,  not  neglecling  10  tell  by  Chlce,'  the  far  distant  shadow  of  'Paul  ami  Vir- 
the  way  how  he  came  by  his  story.  The  'Re-  (finla.' 
public'  is  perhaps  too  philosophical  in  aim  for  The  impossible  adventure  of  the  Greek  tales, 


e  than  mention  here.  But  it  is  the  starting  especially  of  the  cI^m  represented  by  'The  Mar- 
point  of  the  scores  of  Utopias  of  western  Europe  velous  Things  beyond  Thule,'  did  not  escape 
from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Mr,  H.  G.  Wells,  the  wit  and  bamer  of  Lucian  the  orator  and 
Xenophon  all  but  discovered  the  historical  novel,  rhetorician.  In  his  'True  History'  he  sailed 
In  his  'Cyropiedia,'  he  took  for  his  hero  the  with  his  mnrineri  beyond  the  pillars  of  H«rcu1es. 
cider  Cyrus  as  representative  of  a  king  who  on  to  the  moon  and  morning  star,  and  to  the 
by  sdf-control  and  viRorous  self-training  be-  Elystan  fields,  where  he  met  with  the  Homeric 
came  ruler  of  the  world.  Running  thrOUfdi  the  heroes.  *I  know  what  I  am  saying  is  hicred- 
rom^Kc  is  a  pretty  oriental  tale,  which  tells  of  iMe,»  he  stops  to  remark  by  the  way,  "but  I 
the  beautiful  captive  Panthca,  tempted  by  Aras-  shall  proceed  notwithstanding.*  Lucian  was  the 
pes,  but  faithful  to  her  husband  Abradatet.  The  model  of  the  burlesgue  romancers  from  Cer- 
'Cyrc^Hcdia',  which  was  translated  into  French  vantes  to  Fielding.  Of  grotesque  adventure  In 
and  English  in  the  i6th  century,  became  a  model  real  life,  we  have  from  antiquity  one  fine  ex- 
for  historical  fiction  before  Scott  and  gave  ample  in  'The  Golden  Ass>  of  Apuleiut  (ad 
great  impetus  to  the  cr«ation  oi  perfect  gentle-  century),  which,  thouph  written  in  Latin,  is 
mm  like  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  So  raach  and  thoroughly  Gredc.  Aside  from  its  burlesque, 
much  more  may  be  said  for  the  fiction  of  andent  the  novel  contains  scenes  of  coarse  and  brutal 
Greece.  Besides  Plato's  and  Xenophon's,  there  manners  mixed  with  descriptions  and  episodes 
were  many  other  pidtticRl,  philos<q>hic3l.  and  of  entrancing  beautv.  like  the  story  of  Cunid 
historical  tales.  All  along  ran  the  novelistic  and  Psyche,  than  which  nothmt;  more  beautiful 
treatment  of  heroic  legend ;  moral  allegories  has  survived  for  us  from  ancient  romance, 
were  at  one  time  the  fashion,  and  with  the  ex-  Mcdimial  Romance.— The  Romans  had  noth- 
ploits  of  Alexander  in  India  came  many  geo-  ing  of  their  own  much  like  a  novel,  except 
graphical  wonders  and  several  freely  itivented  perhaps  the  'Satirtcon'  of  Pctronius  Arbiter, 
biographies  of  the  heto  himself,  which  eventually  descriptive  of  dissolute  life  m  the  time  of  Nero, 
resulted  in  the  Alexander  novel  or  legend,  well-  Their  tales  and  fables  were  little  more  than  an 
known  from  its  later  devetepment  by  the  French  adaptation  of  the  Greek,  But  their  language. 
poets  of  the  13th  century.  both  written  and  spoken  —  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
The  Gredt  novd  as  a  cultivated  genre  wholly  Gaul  —  became  the  chief  medium  through  which 
distinct  from  other  Ktcrary  forms  belongs,  how-  andent  fiction  passed  to  the  new  nations  of  the 
ever,  to^  a  period  subsequent  to  Alexander;  to  west  The  tradition.  literary  as  well  as  oral. 
fleece  in  its  decadence  after  the  glory  of  her  was  never  quite  lost  in  the  darkest  period  of  t{ie 
letters  had  departed,  when  the  center  erf  cultore  middle  a^es.  Another  source  of  transmission 
was  no  longer  Athens  but  Alexandria  and  the  was  the  Crusades,  when  met  the  cast  and  the' 
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ui'St.  Many  a  mediaeval  tale,  clearly  Greek  or  ver^e  or  in  prose,  was  UiT  the  most  pul  ^anh- 
ortental  in  origin,  was  brought  home  by  the  tliicig  to  be  related  bj;  a  professional  reciter  ut 
Crusader  and  told  to  one  and  another  until  others  in  tht  gathering  of  friends,  in  publit 
some  one  put  it  down  in  writing.  The  flourish-  squares,  or  in  the  stately  assemblies  o£  lords  iM 
ing  period  of  medixval  romance  is  included  in  ladies.  In  the  longer  tales,  verse  was  tbe  more 
the  years  between  1150  and  140a  It  was  then  common  inasmuch  as  rhyme  was  an  aid  to  the 
that  the  poets  developed,  from  Latin  sources,  memory.  There  were,  however,  persons  whu 
the  sagas  of  Alexander,  Troy,  and  the  elaborate  preferred  to  read  by  themselves  the  current 
romance  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  The  new  na-  fictions.  For  this  public,  various  verse-romanrf. 
tions  possessed,  too,  tlielr  own  myths,  traditions,  about  Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  the  Holy  Graal 
and  legends.  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  became  were  remodelled  and  expanded,  as  early  as  th< 
the  heroes  of  a  romantic  cycle;  and  the  French  13th  century,  into  an  immense  prose-narralivr 
poets,  working  over  Celtic  matter,  produced  the  The  habit  of  reading,  already  begun,  was  grrad; 
great  stories  of  Arthur,  Lancelot,  Guenevere,  and  extended  by  the  invention  of  printing,  with  ihi 
the  Round  Table.  Most  like  the  modern  novel  result  that  the  old  verse-romances  were  even- 
were  the  French  romans  d'aventure,  which  are  where  turned  into  prose,  and  the  short  prosf 
only  loosely  connected  with  traditions  and  may  lales  were  expanded  into  narratives  that  might 
cut  themselves  wholly  free.  There  are  extant  assume  the  magnitude  of  an  epic  or  a  saga 
scores  of  these  verse-romances,  both  in  French  Conspicuous  instances  of  tbb  transformation  ari 
and  in  Ei^Itsh,  like  'Guy  of  Warwick'  slifihtly  Malory's  'Morte  Darthur,'  a  compendium  01 
Saxon  in  setting.  'Havelok  the  Dane,'  'King  Arthurian  romance,  and  tbe  French  'La  Fleer 
Horn,'  and  'Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,'  des  Bataillcs,'  a  Charlemagne  romance  in  wtiidi 
which  is  one  of  the  best.  Certain  of  them,  Greek  Ogier  the  Dane  is  the  hero.  These  are  but  twi. 
or  eastern  in  tiwlif  or  outline,  turn  upon  dis-  out  of  hundreds  of  examples  of  what  was  tak- 
Kuises  and  beautiful  recognition-scenes  at  the  ing  place  wherever  the  prmting  press  was  setup. 
close,  just  as  in  Sliakcspeare's  'Twelfth  Night'  To  Caxton  and  the  noble  printers  that  follo«-«l 
or  'As  You  Like  It.'  Such  for  example,  are  him.  we  are  indebted  for  the  creation  of  a  pro*i 
ihe  'Life  of  Ipomydon'  and  'Amis  and  Amile,'  sljle  suitable  to  the  novel. 
The  flower  in  this  kind  is  'Aucassin  et  Nico-  The  most  striking  innovations  were  made  at 
lette'  (part  prose  and  part  verse),  the  Htoiy  first  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Out  of  a 
of  two  lovers  of  Provence,  who,  as  in  Greek  Portuguese  verse-romance  of  adventure  thert 
romance,  are  separated  to  be  brought  together  grew  up  in  thc.isth  century,  by  accretions  froui 
in  happiness  at  the  end.  By  the  side  of  this  many  sources,  the  famous  prose  'Amadis  I't 
clianninK  story  may  be  placed  also  the  less  Gaul,'  to  which  final  form  was  given  by  a 
known  'Chastelaine  de  Vergi,'  which  announces  Spanish  writer  named  Moiitalva  In  its  oulet 
the  intense  tragic  passion  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  structure  Ama4is  differs  from  similar  medixval 
More  realistic  in  aim  were  the  fabliaux,  short  tales  of  knightly  adventure,  in  that  the  narrativi 
poems  usually,  wliich  dealt  with  a  trick  or  humor-  drifts  on,  as  in  Greek  romance,  to  the  marriaei 
ous  incident  in  ordinary  life  for  the  purpose  of  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine.  It  was  the  first 
cxcjting  laughter.  The  main  incidents  of  these  and  the  best  of  the  modern  romances  of  chiT.iin. 
tales,  mixed  with  beast-fables,  were  in  many  which  soon  became  so  numerous  as  to  fill  tin 
cases  transmitted  from  the  east.  A  point  of  dif-  Kbrary  of  Don  Quixote.  In  a  like  mannei 
fusion  was  the  'DisciplinaQericalts,'  acoUection  medieval  ver.se-pastorals  were  turned  intoprose. 
of  26  Stories  in  Latin  prose,  made  by  Petrus  though  they  uEiially  still  retained  some  mixlnrf 
.\lphonsus,  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  12th  century.  "^  "erse.  Among  the  first  of  them  was  thr 
Its  great  successor  was  the  'Gesia  Romai»orum>  Italian  'Arcadia'  (\sai)  by  Jacopo  SannaMro. 
O.ith  century).  Tales  of  intrisue  drawn  from  The  type  was  further  develoDed  in  the  Spanish 
tiiese  and  other   sources,   when   liRhtly  treated  Peninsula    by   George    of    Mor.temayor,   whose 


_,,   called  fabliaux;  if  neatly  turned  'Diana  Enamoraida>  set  the  fashion  for  Franrf 

into    Italian    prose,    thcv   were    called    novelle.  and  Fjigland.     It  wa.i  in  Spain,  too,  that  somr 

M  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  stands  Oiaucer,  oi»e  first  had  the  happy  thought  of  placing  be- 

who,  patheringupall  the  current  tyoes  of  fiction,  hind  the  scenes  of  contemporary  life  a  pay  scamp 

breathed  into  them  the  spirit  of  a  dclii'hlfnl  per-  to  let  him  relate  what  he  saw  there.     These  sn- 

sonality.     On  the  way  to  Canterbury,  the  knight  called  pfcaresciiie  novels,  or  nmianeei  of  roguery, 

begins  the  story-tellintf  with  a  gorgeous  romance  began  with  the  anonymous   'Laiarillo  de  Tor- 

of  chivalry,  the  stiuire  stops  midway  in  a  tale  >"«>    fl«;54)   and  were  papular  for  a  full  cen- 

of    eastern    marvels,    the    prioress    relates    the  tuiT-     Always  realistic  ir)  aim   and  strai-htfnr- 

lecrend   of  a   saint,  and   the  nardoner   is   ready  ward   in    movement,   the   ronnanccs   of   nwiifn' 

with  an  oriental  apnlogwe.     The  Reeve's  tale  is  were  importaat  forerunners  of  the  miidrm  novel 

an  exDandcd  fablhm.  and  the  priest's  storv  of  Akin  to  them  and  of  sfill  greater  siTniftcancc- 

Chanticleer  and  Dan  Russell  the  fnx  is  a  fabliau  was   'Hon   Q3ixote.>   a  vast  pro.se-epie.  writttn 

and  bea=t-fable  in  one.      Near  Chaucer  stands  in   buriesque  of  the   r.imauces  of  chivalry,  but 

Boccaccio,  who  in  the  merry  Decameron  retold  carrjnnR  alonij  with  its  banter  humorous  rif- 

in  prose  the  older  fabliaux,  giving  thereby  vogue  friotions      of     contemporary      manners,     Pw 

to  the  novella:     fThe  various  ti'pes  of  medieval  Q'-iixotc  and  his  Squire  Sancho  PanM  wereb;- 

fiction  are   described   liy   Gaslon   Paris,   in    'La  far   the   most   elaborate   characters   that  fJrtii>n 

IJtteratnre  Franeaise  au  Miwen  Afc'    (2d  ed,.  had  yet   produced.      And   no  work   compnral-l< 

Paris   1890).     Symonds'   'Renaissance  in   Italy'  with  that  of  Cervantes  was  to  aonear  a-ain  tn 

contains  an  account  of  the  Italian  novelle  (vol.  Spain  or  elsewhere  for  more  than  8  centun'' 
V,  London  iRftr>.l  In  France  and  Italv.  the  novelistic  literahire 

CaxloH  to  Richardion, — As  in  the  orient,  the  chiefly  cn!livat''d  at  this  time,  aside  from  redac- 

"medittral  stor>-  of  western  Europe,  whether  in  tions  of  tJie  older  romances  and  tales,  was  the 
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(outg  OS  novella.  G)UeCti(»ia  of  these  short 
Aiorics  were  sent  forth  from  nearly  every  city  of 
Italy,  and  the  'Heptameron'  of  Margaret  of 
Navarre  became  a  dose  rival  to  Boccaccio's 
'Decameron.'  The  great  hiunorist  was  Rabelais, 
wlio  made  the  farcical  adventures  of  Gargantua 
anil  PanCagruel  the  occasion  for  social  Ealire, 
weaving  into  his  Story  as  he  went  along  many  a 
coarse  jest  in  the  vein  of  Ihe  old  fabliaux.  He 
was  followed  by  a  group  of  imirators  who  tried 
til  iintdo  him  in  ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  but 
iione  of  them  possessed  his  immense  learning 
and   keen   intell^ence. 

In  Elizabethan  England,  men  and  women 
lumed  to  liction  for  amusement  as  well  as  to 
ihe  drama.  Beginning  with  Painter's  'Palace 
■if  Pleasure'  (1566),  the  Italian  novelle  came 
into  English  in  shoals ;  the  best  of  the  Greek 
romances  were  translated  from  the  French ; 
.ind  the  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry,  pastorals, 
and  rogue-stories  were  known  in  part.  And 
whatever  England  took  was  worked  over  into 
lictions  in  harmony  with  her  own  society.  For 
ils  wide  scope  Sidney's  'Arcadia'  stands  first 
with  its  noble  chivalry  and  beautiful  pastoral 
scenes,  set  in  the  complicated  framework  of  the 
Gredc  *Ethiopica.^  Of  slighter  texture  but 
none  the  less  beautiful  is  Lodge's  'Rosalind,' 
whkfa  Shakespeare  dramatized  in  'As  You  Like 
It'  John  LyI/s  'Enphues,'  highly  moral  in  tone, 
initiated  the  nsmance'  for  the  lady's  boudoir. 
Robert  Greene,  the  dramatist,  supported  himself 
by  writing  shiart  tales,  such  as'  'Menaphon,' 
which  he  called  "love- pamphlets."  Of  all  Eliza- 
twtlEjis,  Greene  was  by  much  the  most  fertile 
in  incident.  Two  of  his  stories  "Pandosto'  and 
'Philomela'  were  freely  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
'.A  Winter.'s  Tale'  and  'Cyrabeline.'  Very  curi- 
ous arc  Greene's  attempts  at  historical  romance, 
like  CUervnis  Alitor,  descriptive  of  'the  loves  of 
Cicero  which  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  for- 
Kot  in  their  writinjEs."  Greene  also  wrote  sev- 
eral pamphlets  dealing  with  beggars,  rogues,  and 
sharpers ;  but  in  this  kind  he  was  surp^sed  by 
Thomas  Nash,  who  ridiculed  his  rival'*  love- 
pamphlets  and  ironically  alluded  to  him  as  'the 
Horaer  of  Women."  Nash's  'Unfortunate 
Traveller  Or  the  Life  of  Jack  Wilton'  fi594), 
which  relates  the  adventures  and  escapades  of  a 
yoang  courtier  on  the  continent,  wai  the  most 
carefully  wrought  of  the  English  romaiwes  of 
roguery. 

After  the  passini;  of  tht  Elizabet'hans  and  of 
Cervantes  (1616).  the  main  itream  of  European 
fiction  shifted  for  a  cemhry  to  France.  The 
English  'Arcadia'  and  the  Spanish  'Dtana' 
were  more  than  matched  by  tiie  *Astree>  (rfiro- 


aftcr  his  death  by  his  secretary.  Several 
lonied  to  history  for  a  setting  to  their  ro 
In  'Oiopatre,'  'Cassandre.'  and  'Pharamond,- 
1-a  Calprenede  dealt  in  turn  with  Epypt,  Persia, 
!>nd  the  leKendary  founder  of  the  French  mon- 
-irchy.  He  was  succeeded  by  ScudSri.  best 
known  for  the  'Grand  Cyrus'  and  'CKHe,  ou 
Histoire  Romaine.'  In  alt  cases,  historical 
'^enes,  incidents,  and  characters  were  merely 
^  <lisnise  for  a  portrait  of  contemporary  society, 
^ud^ri's  'Cyrus,'  for  example,  was  drawn  for 
tile  great  Condi,  and  her  Babylon  was  the 
Paris  of  her   time.     Near  the  end  of  the  line 


came  Madame  dc  la  Fayette,  whose  'Princesse 
de  Cleves*  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  classics  in  French  liction.  Along  with  their 
pastorals  and  histories,  the  French  continued  to 
cultivate  the  stories  of  bourgeois  life  in  linc 
with  the  older  conte  and  fabliau.  Such  were 
Sorel's  'Francion,'  Scarron's  'Roman  Comique,* 
and  Furetiere's  'Roman  Bourgeois,'  in  whi-h 
the  aim  was,  to  some  extent,  the  ridicule  of 
contemporary  manners  in  low  life.  Burlesque  in 
the  style  of  Cervantes  or  Lucian  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Sorel's  'Berger  Extravagant,'  a 
hit  at  the  'Astree,'  and  in  Boilcau's  'Hiros 
de  Roman,'  descriptive  of  the  descent  of  Scud- 
eri's  heroes  into  Hades  to  be  flowed  and  cast 
into  Lethe. 

Through  translation,  the  ponderous  French 
romances  became  almost  as  popular  in  England 
and  Germany  as  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  In 
both  countries  coteries  of  fashionable  men  and 
women  were  formed  for  reading  and  studying 
them  as  if  they  were  all  classics.  Occasionally 
there  was  an  imitation,  like  Roger  Boyle's 
'Parthenissa'  or  John  Crowne's  'Pandion  and 
Amphigenia.'  Outside  of  their  influence  was 
Grimmelshaii sen's  'Simplicl'ssimus,'  the  first  of 
the  German  realistic  novels,  which  described  the 
adventures  of  a  vagabond  during  the  awful 
desolation  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  In  tftis 
navel  the  picaresque  element  is  quite  apparent 
as  well  as  in  the  'English  Rogue  *  •  •  a 
Complete  History  of  the  Most  Eminent  Cheats 
of  Both  Sexes,'  composed  jointly  by  one  Rich- 
ard Head  and  Francis  Kirkmari,  a  London  book- 
seller. Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  the  dramatist,  set  the 
fashion  in  England  for  scandalous  talas  of  high 
life.  Among  her  successors  were  Mrs.  Mary 
Manley  and  Mrs.  EKm  Haywood.  Qoite  apart 
from  these  immoralities  was  Mrs.  Behii's  'Oroo- 
noko,'  which  gives  a  realistic  account  of  a 
royal  Slave  barbarously  put  to  death  at  Surinam, 
where  the  author  had  lived  for  some  years. 

Interesting  as  much  of  this  17th  cerifury  fic- 
tion may  be,  it  is,  with  the  exception  01  the 
'Princesse  de  Oeves'  and  now  and  then  an- 
other story,  affect  ;d  in  style  and  involved  in 
Structure.  A  better  and  plainer  nari'ative  came 
with  Bunyan's  'Pilgcim's  Progress,'  the  news- 
papers, the  biographers,  and  the  essayists. 
Steele  and  Addison  described  clearly  scenes  in 
London  and  the  provinces ;  they  deftly  sketched 
and  contrasted  men  and  women  as  thev  knew 
Ihera,  with  ac:reeable  baijter  of  prevailing  al»- 
siirdities  in  dress  and  cqndijct.  In  doing  this 
they  were  realty  nearer  to  the  modern  novel 
tharf  the  romancers  an<l  the  SforytetI*rs.  And 
so  was  Defoe.  He  and  Swift  wrote  the  lan- 
guage that  men  speak  in  ordinary"  discourse. 
making  fiction  seem-' like  truth.  <RobitiSbn 
Crusoe'  is  indeed  onr  iprOse  'Iliad.'  Escept 
for  minor  details,  we  have  no  better  narrative  in 
English :  and  the  hero  is  a  typical  Emiishman 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  behaving  as  an 
Ent;llshman  should  behave  if  cast  upon  a  desert 
island.  In  France,  the  Spanish  picaresque  novfl 
was  at  this  lime  clov-erly  emjJoved  by  Le  Sage 
in  his  'Git  BIas>  for  social  satire;  and  Mari- 
vaux,  in  a  novel  called  *Mariafmc>  began  the 
delicate"  analysis  of  emotion.  Not  to  be  for- 
gotten, too,  is  "Manon  Leseaut,'  by  the  Abbe 
--"  -'-      -   the  "divine "rigttt 
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Ritiiardsou  Iti  Scoll.—  For  centuries,  stories,  «as  a  satiriiit  who  Jashed  hypocrisy  uid  the 
talet,  and  romances  of  all  sorts  had  been  set  darker  vices  witn  the  ijiee  oi  a  madman,  lie 
adrjlt;  cuntempurary  manners  had  at  times  bad  in  him  also  the  ^ini  of  fun,  wnich  welled 
bcea  dcpkled  under  the  guise  of  history  and  the  up  splendidly  in  'tlumpnry  OinlMr,'  ."[lie  must 
pastocal  life,  and  from  the  staudijoiiit  ot  rogucE  laughable  siory,"  said  'Ihackeray,  "that  has  evei- 
and  adventurers.  But  no  oni^,  not  cvoii  Ccrvan-  boen  written  since  the  ftoodly  art  of  novcl- 
les,  had  ever  been  able  to  keep  before  him  for  writing  began."  In  the  meantime  Oliver  Gold- 
long  the  ideal  of  the  novel  as  wc  uow  under-  smith  had  condcmed  die  Richardson  novel  ami 
EJaad  it:  to  wit,  the  direct  and  faithful  por-  given  it  a  charming  background  in  country  life, 
trayal  of  diaracter  amid  the  scenes  of  real  life.  From  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield'  dates  the  brief 
Strange  to  say,  loo,  uo  one  liad  ever  seat  that  pastoral-tale  since  common  throughout  Hurope. 
for  this  end  much  might  be  learned  from  the  PeriiapB  Laurence  Sterne  should  not  be  classed 
drama,  that  a  tiarralive  might  be  made  closely  with  the  novelists.  He  was  rather  a  humorist 
aod  logically  dramatic  These  discoveries  were  who  ^aycd  with  the  novel  'Tristram  Slian<ly' 
left  for  Samuel  Richardson,  a  London  printer  is  a  .lort  of  novel  written  backwards.  Afrer 
iif  no  rank  and  little  scliooling.  The  inrereat  setting  out  with  the  prenatal  history  of  bis  hero, 
in  his  tirst  novel,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sterne  drops  him  and  reverts  to  Tristram's 
Pamtla  0740),  centers  about  the  distress  of  a  uiKte  and  father  and  elaborates  their  characters, 
beautiful  waiting-maid  of  humble  birth.  Her  without  nmch  attention  to  the  main  story.  Of 
niiplreBa  dies  and  then  the  son  and  heir  tries  to  orderly  narrative  Sterne  was,  however,  a  mas- 
win  her  to  a  dishonorable  alliance.  After  a  ter  when  he  chose  to  he,  as  in  the'  dealli  of 
protracted  struggle  of  will  agaittst  will,  the  Yorick  and  throo^out  the  'Sentimental  Joor- 
young  man  repents  of  his  evil-doing  and  mar-  ney,'  winch  is  a  record  of  his  emotions  on  a 
ries  the  young  woman  whom  he  would  have  be-  tour  through  France  from  Cdats  to  Paris  and 
trayed.  It  is  a  simple  story  tliat  may  be  told  on  through  Languedoc  in  the  vintage  season. 
as  here  in  two  or  three  sentences.  But  for  Sterne'*  art  at  the  best  was  exquisite  and  Wwi- 
hie  treatment  of  the  theme  fiichardson  required  do-ful.  whether  in  the  minute  delineation  of 
two  volumes,  to  say  nothing  ot  a  cMitinuation.  Walter  Shandy  and  my  uncle  Toby  or  in  the 
During  and  after  each  struggle  there  were  sen-  minor  emotional  portraits  of  his  sentimental 
Wtions  to  record ;  many  characters  had  to  be  travels.  Translated  into  French,  German  and 
introduced  as  participants  in  the  action ;  and  otber  laitgnages,  Richardson  and  Sterne  rein- 
Ibe  whole  narrative  was  made  to  move  from  forced  the  stream  of  emotional  literature  on  the 
incident  to  incident  with  the  logic  of  the  ctmtinent.  For  France  the  ottlcotne  was  Rous- 
dranta,  uy  to  a  ciimax  and  on  to  .a  cajtastrophc.  scah's  'Nouvelle  mioise,'  and,  M  a  latter  date. 
Wheti  he  had  done  with  'Pamela,'  Richardson  Saiot- Pierre's  "Paul  et  Virginie;'  ChataabH- 
had  created,  perhaps  without  beitw  aware  of  it,  and's  'Ren*'  and  Madame  de  Stael's  'Corinne.' 
a  novel  from  which  characters  emerge  as  clear  For  Germany  the  outcome  was  a  long  line  of 
and  definite  as  from  the  drama,  and  in  much  sentimental  novels  at  the  head  oE  'V(faich  stooti 
greater  detail.  Richardson  attained  to  his  full  Goethe's  *Leidea  des  jungen  Wertber.' 
statue  in  'Clarissa  Harlowe,'  wherein  a  tragic  Owing  to  changed  social  conditioK,  the 
theme  is  unfolded  with  great  dcill.  His  novel  broke  up  into  new  types  after  the  death 
career  closed  with  'Sir  Charles  Grandison.'  of  Sterne.  Among  large  mind>crs  of  ^oplc  in 
The  plots  of  the  three  novels  were  developed,  England  and  France,  interest  in  the  comedy 
oddly  enough,  by  imaginary  betters,  which  pass  aJid  tragedy  that  grow  out  of  love  and  intrigue 
to  and  (ro  between  the  more  important  charac-  gave  way,  m  the  years  before  the  French  Revo- 
ters.  lutton,   to   the   larger   social   and   poliHcaT   rela- 

The  formula  of  the  novel  once  discovered,  it  tions  and  to  theories  of  education  and  rovern- 

was  easy  for  a  man  practised  in  letters  to  ini'  ment.     The  novel  at  once  became  the   poplar 

prove  upon  the  humble  printer.     Henry  Fielding,  medium    of    current   apcctdation,    incorpontting 

essayist    and    playwright,    wrote    'Joseph    An-  into   itself   the    tract,   the   pamphlet,    and   the 

drews>  to  show  Richardsoo  what  a  novel  ought  treatise.     The  novel   of  distinct  poirpose  #hich 

to   be,    and    afterwards    went    on    with    'Tom  began  with  Rousseau's  'Emilc.'  was  continued 

Jones*    and    'Amelia.'     Fielding   was   a   great  bv    many    Enf^iih    writers    including    Thtunas 

humorist   in   direct  descent   from   Lucian   and  Holcroft  tnd  Wiltiam  Godwin,  the  autifaor  of 

Cervantes.    The  novel,  as  he  understood  it,  was  'Caleb   Williams.'     In   other  hands  the  novel 

an  immaise  comic-ejMc  running  on  in  the  well-  absorbed    ronwoce.    The   so-called   Gothic   ro- 

polished  grooves  of  the  drama,  but  suspended  mances  all  sprang  from  'The  Castle  of  Gtra«to.' 

at  intenial*   that    the    author    might  convefse  a  nightmarish  tale  by  Horace  ^''alpolr.     Among 

with  (he  reader  about  his  art,  his  feme,  and  the  Walpole's  snccessors  were  Clara  Reeve ;  Mrs. 

conduct  of  his  ctiaracters.      Knowing  England  Ann    Raddiffe,    author    of  the    'Mysteries   of 

bttter  tbw  any  other  man  of  lelterB  in  his  day,  Udolobo;'  'Monk^  Lewis;  and  Charles  Brnck- 

Fidding  conTcyed  the  wealUi  of  that  knowledge  den  Brown,  the  American.     In   Germany  there 

into    characters    like    Parson    Adams.    Squire  was  a  similar  tendency  to  romance  and  luper- 

Westerei.  and  Tom  Jones,  who  always  stand  out  stition  as  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Tiedt  and 

full  and  c«nplete.    While  the  great  master  was  Hoffmann. 

at  work  oa  'Tom  Jofies,'  Tobias  Smollett  took  Meanwhile,    a    groap    of    novelists,    mosdy 

the   field   with    'Roderick   Random.'    our    first  women,  held  mone  nearly  to  older  traditions, 

novel  of  the  sea,  which  was  followed  by  'Pere-  'Evelina'    and     'Cecilia'     bv    Frances    Bumey 

grille  Pickle' ;  'Count  Fathrtra';  'Sir  Launcplot  fafterwards    Hadame    d'ArWay)     brougtrt    die 

Greaves';  and 'Humphrv  Clinker.'     If  Fielding  ouMic  back  to  London  —  to  assemblies,  Rane- 
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Miss  Burney  began  the  novel  of  manners  in  ward;'  anU  Anally  he  went  oa  to  the  east,  to 
tbe-  most  restrictive  raeauing  of  the  phrase,  the  camp  of  the  Crusader.  All  Europe  stood 
Hitherto  characters  had  been  differentiated  by  in  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  feat  Scott 
tahai  they  said  and  did.  Miss  Burney  kid  was  dearly  the  founder  of  the  historical  ro- 
eqiftl  stress  upon  how  tliey  spoke  and  how  they  niance.  His  numerous  iraiiaiors  in  England 
behaved,  upon  tone,  look,  and  gesture.  From  included  Horace  Smith,  G.  P.  R.  James  W  M 
her  art  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  character-  Ainsworth,  and  in  part  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
types  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  One  may  pass  by.  Under  Scott's  direct  inspiration.  Cooper  launched 
good  as  they  are.  Miss  _  Edge  won  h's  tales  of  his  great  romances  of  the  forest  celebrating  the 
fashionable  life  and  various  fictions  in  which  career  of  Leatlier-Stodiing ;  and  as  a  challenge 
she  sought  to  reform  Enghsh  society  from  top  to  the  seamanship  of  Scotfs  'Pirate  »  he  wrote 
to  bott<»n,  for  her  stories  of  Irish  life  such  as  'The  Pilot,>  to  be  succeeded  by  other  romances 
'Castle  Rackrent'  and  tJie  'Absentee,'  wherein  of  the  sea.  From  Scott,  loo,  proceeded  the 
first  appeared  the  Irishman  as  he  really  is,  be-  German  historical  romances,  from  Wilhelm 
having  himself  in  those  ways  that  seem  so  ab-  Haring  on  through  Gustav  Freytag  and  Georg 
snrd  to  an  Englishman,  and  engaging  in  no  Ebers.  In  Italy  Scoifs  influence  began  with 
lonp  conversation  without  one  or  more  of  those  Manioni's  'Betrothed,'  and  in  France  with  Ai- 
de ifihtful  blunders  m  Speech  known  as  Insh  fred  dr  Vlgny,  Prosper  Merimee,  and  Victor 
bulls.  From  Miss  Edseworths  sketches,  as  she  Hugo.  FinaUy.  the  historical  romance  was 
called  them,  flowed  all  these  Irish  tales  whicli  transformed  by  the  eider  Dumas,  a  writer  of 
for  the  ne«  fifty  years  flooded  England.  Miss  rare  narralive  and  descriptive  powers,  into  tales 
Bumey_  and  Miss  Edgeworth  shared  one  detect,  „(  breathless  adventure  like  the  'Trois  Moas- 
for  neither_  of  them  knew  how  to  manage  a  quetaires.'  [On  Scott  and  the  historical  novel, 
story.  Their  many  natural  and  vivacious  scenes  consult  especially,  Maigron,  'Le  Roman  His- 
are  rnore  or  less  detached  aHrt  never  firmly  held  ,orique>  (Paris,  1898);  and  Stephen.  'Hours 
to-ether.  But  the  art  of  .Fieldmg  long  sm«  .;„  ^  Library'  (first  series,  London.  1874).! 
lost,  was  now  to  be  reamed  and  refined  W  VarUd  Types  of  the  19th  Ce«lury.--By  i&n. 
'J"™^"'"t'i*  ^^^.^  "*  ^"'i^  }'"^'"^-  '"i  the  year  of  Scotfs  deaUi,  romance  ha4  hin  its 
Charmmg  style.  Her  first  novel  to  be  prmted  i,n„,;diate  course  in  England,  though  thVre  were 
TS^-^^"'"-  '"^  ■^l""H''"^ii  *r,.'°'D°1'^  "^"r  survivals.  The  S^ssa^  of  the  Reform 
Pn^  and  FVejudice,'  'Mansfield  Parlc.>  Bi,i^,„j  ^^^  Jegislati^  1^  to  a  break-up  of 
'Emma.'  'Northanger  Abbey.'  and  'Persua-  society ;  the  older  bourgeoisie  fared  badly,  los- 
sion.>  Of  which  the  be«t  is  the  novel  one  hap-  i„g  (heir  homes  and  drifting  to  debtors'  prisons 
■**"*  i?.,^  E"1V"^  J'"*..'*^"  ?'  ""i"*  ""  ="<!  workhouses;  and  a  new  middle  class  rose 
were  laid  m  South  En^and,  where  Jane  Austen  ^^  ^^,^  ^^^  ^^„  The  manners,  virtues, 
passed  her  life.  Without  «t.»'oynB  the  con-  ^„^  ^j^,,  „f  jhe  new  order  became  at  once  tn^ 
ventionsl  devices  of  the  novelist,  she  was  aUe  ^i„  ,,,p^g  „£  the  novelists,  Bulwer-Lytton. 
\?  ^^^^"^"T*  ^V^'  ■"'^T'  ■"■"  J^  w  ^^o  =<»>''l  ""t''  =t  ""I  "  history,  a  sentimental 
developed  her  story,  the  ni«  discnmmarionbe-  romance,  a  criminal  novel,  a  ghist  story,  or  a 
tween  men  and  women  much  alike  to  the  o«H-  xjtopia,  well  iUustrates  the  transition  from  ro- 
nary  observer,  and  the  wit  atid  irony  that  ac-  „„  '     »„  ,1,.  „„„.i  „*  „„„.=™„„„„.  ™,„„.„ 

Sir  Wclm  Stoll.-  Scott.  VqusBy  with  Mch-  !''""'  dttailtly  -Ijick  thj. bamamUmn  note 

»u  jaioc.    FrDSlh.   airUrat   ii„m,  u  ii.  ™i  P«thc»    »,,  h  the  worlhon.e.  ..d  the  n.w 

SS«  ta  the   ul.  or  m-    Shalnpare  >nd  vale  .chooJ.,  pjbhc  rfocottoo,  prison  distipLne, 

™yoS»mhad«fiiteSSoeiaald„S..  The  *'  red-tape  o(  Dowmnj  >t"et    dday.  m  the 

Freoch  ™™,ce!  of  the  17th  e.ill«ry.  mmy  ol  &«!'  »'  Chandery    gralt   (we  ahould  now  ca 

thS,   wSThiaorfeal   alleVie..    The   Cithic  «)    in  bo.me.s   and   the  piofe,..on.,   and   aB 

.Si.  bid  their  seerea  in  mediival  or  ear),  >»"■  »'  bypoeri.y  and  m.annes,  that  oppressrf 

modem    Umen.    With   several    romancer.    JiiM  the  pmple     Derate  the  sordidne.s  ol  their  jiat- 

briore  Scott,  hiatory  wa.  a  Kill  more  deBnite  Ijr,  all  ol  Diien. .  novds  were  ennobled  by 

aim.  esoerially  with  Jane  Porter,  author  ol  the  the  authors  lofty  idealism,  and  made  delightJuI 

'Scottiah  Ohirf!.i    But  none  ol  Scotf.  prode-  hv  a  sense  of  humor  that  never  deserted  him. 

ceasor.  had  the  historian',  perspective.    None  Those  that  were  wrought  out  of  the  author. 

of  them  did  much  more  than  project  the  pre.-  most  mt.mate  expcrience—'David  CopnerficH,' 

en  into  the  past    Scoifs  aim  was  to  restore  for    example  -  were    no    doubt    the   best;    but 

a.  carefully  as  he  could  the  manner,  and  cu.-  Dickens   could    interest  when   he   took,   as   in 

torn,  of  oar  forefather^  to  tell  as  how  they  'Hard  Times,>  a  subject  about  which  he  knew 

behaved  under  the  stress  of  civil  and  pohtical  little  or  nothing.     His  Christmas  stories  were 

commotions.    The    historical    novel,    a.    Scott  national  events.     Of  immense  creative  power, 

oreanieed  it,  was,  then,  the  novel  ol  manners  Dickens  added  to  fiction  hundreds  ol  hmnorous 

pushed  back,  at  first  one  or  two  generations,  types,   among  which    are    Mr.    Pickwick,    Sam 

and  eventually  to  the  middle  ages.    He  began^  WeHer,  Micawber,  and  Dick  Swiveller,  He  was, 

in  ij^averleyi   (1814),  with  Scotch  scraes;  and  however,   surpassed    in    lertility   by   his    early 

iSler     exhausting     mteresl^in     Scotland,     he  French  contemporary,  Honore  de  Baliac,  who 

crossed  the  border,  writing  'Ivanhoe;*  then  he  in  the  vast  'Comedie  Humaine'  endeavored  to 

crossed    the   channel,    writing    'Qiientin    Dur-  portray  every  phase  ol  French  lile,  traversing 
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iis  lidl,  purgatory,  and  paradise.     Bui  wliat  fell  With   Marianne  Evans,  known   in  letters  as 

without  tlie  ken   of   Dickens  was   taken   up   by  •George  Eliot,"  there  entered  into  the  EnsHsh 

•ither   novelists.     Charles   Kingsley,   now   better  novel  a   new   and   profound  personality.     Hith- 

known    for    'Hypatia'    and     'Westward    Ho!'  erto  moralists  and  philosophers  had  tried  fiction 

eanvasscd  the  questions  at  issue  between  labor  with   no  great   success.     But  George  Eliot,   bc- 

and    capital,    in    *Yeast'    and    'Alton    Locke,'  sides  her  large  acquirements   from  books,   pos- 

<lrawing   by   the   way   vivid   pictures   of   sweat-  sessed  wit,  humor,  and  a  fund  of  fresh  obser- 

"hops  and  the  distress  of  agricultural  laborers,  vation.      Beginning    with     'Scenes    of    Oerical 

.Mrs.   Elizabeth   Gaskcll,  in   'Mary  Barton'   and  Life,'     based     upon     incidents    and     traditions 

'North  and  South,*  described  rhe  frightful  con-  brought  over  from  her  life  as  a  Warwickshire 

dition  of  women  and  children  in  the  great  inann-  girl,  she  pul>lished  in  1858  'Adam  Bede,'    her 

factoring  towns  of  North  England.     .\nd  Ben-  first  long  noveL     It  was  quite  different  from 

jamin  Disraeli  created  a  sensation  by  his  tril-  any  other  novel  that  had  ever  been  produced, 

ogy,     'Coningsby,'     'Sybil,*     and     'Tancrcd,'  True,  it  ran  on  the  lines  of  the  conventional 

dealing  in  turn  with  'the  state  of  parties,"  ■the  story  of  a  younj  woman's  betrayal;  but  beneath 

state   of   the  people,^    and    'the   stale   of   the  the  outer  sequence  of  incident  was  a  relentless 

Church   of   England."     Disraeli's    lirst   novels,  study  of  motive,  clearly  and  logically  developed 

impressive  for  their  scope,  were  ali  marked  by  from  beginning  to  end.     It  was  the  first  purely 

keen  intelligence,  wit,  and  mockery.     [The  tela-  psychological  novel  ever  written.    Still  more  im- 

tion  of  Dickens,  Kingsley,  Gaskell,  and  Disraeli  pressive   work    followed   in    'The   Mill   on   the 

to    their    times    is     exhaustively    treated    by  Hoss,'   'Romola,'  and  'Middlemarch.'     At  the 

Cazamian,    'Le   Roman   Social  en   Angleterre'  same  time  George  Meredith  was  finding  his  way 

(Paris,  1904).]  to    the    psjxhological    novel.      His    'Ordeal   of 

In   the   meantime  Thackeray   was   depicting.  Richard  KcvcreP  appeared  in  the  same  year  as 

with  matchless   humor  and   irony,   rile  ways   of  'Adam  Bede,'  but  his  subtle  psychological  man- 

the  well-to-do  middle  class  to  which  he  him-  ner  came  later,  in  (he  'Egoist*  and  'Diana  of 

self  belonged.      'Barry  Lyndon,'   the   'Book  of  theCrossways.'     Narrower  in  his  outlook  than 

Snobs,^    various    burlesques    of    contemporary  George  Eliot,  he  took  fewer  characters  for  his 

novelists,  and  a  multitude  of  sketches  were  sue-  studies,  carrying  the  analysis  of  motive  to. a  re- 

cceded   by    'Vanity    Fair,    a   novel    without    a  fincmeut  that  sometimes  rendered  him  unintcl- 

Hero.'     No  English  novel  since  'Tom  Jones*  ligiblc.     And   Henry   Jame»  has  since   lefined 

had  contained  so  much  of  real  life.     It  was  a  upoa    Meredith.     The   stories  whereby   James 

humorous    transcript    of    what    was    going   on  first  won  attention  were  international  episodes. 

among    the    rich    bankers    and    merchants    in  delightfully    objective    in    method,    like    'Daisy 

Bloomsbory,    with    some    invasions    into    jhe  Miller,'    depidmg   by   contrast    American   and 

disreputable     aristocracy     of     Belgravia.       In  European  lypei  and  manners.    But  by  1890,  he 

'Pendcnnis'   Thackeray  described  much  of  his  began   very  complex   studies   of  unconventional 

own    career;   and   in   the    'Newcomcs,'    he   re-  pluises  of  English  life,  and  adopted  for  his  pur- 

tumcd,  though  taking  the  edge  from  liis  irony,  pose  an   involved   and   indirect   style,  with   the 

to  the  theme  of  his  first  novel.     Finally,  he  tar-  result  that  most  readers  are  now  uncertain  just 

ried  his   realistic  methods  info  history,  writing  what  happens  in  a  novel  like  the  'Golden  BowU' 

'  Henry  Esmond'  and  the  'Virginians,'  of  which  for  the  incidents  must  be  largely  inferred  from 

the  former  is  rightly,  regarded  as  the  best  his-  the  characters, 
torical  novel  in  English.  It  is  impossible  to  relate  here  in  detail  what 

"Esmond'  is,  however,  hard  pressed  for  first  has  been  done  (or  fiction  on  the  iMntinenl  siiH* 

place    by    the    'Cloister    and    thf    Hearth,'    by  the  death  of  Balzac.     In  France,  Flaubert  and 

Charles  Rcade.  who  also  wrote  several  adijiir-  Daudet  were  the  great  literary  artists  of  their 

able    novels    under    the    humanitarian    impulse,  time.    Zola,  who  established  the  vogue  of  Wic 

such  as   'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"     To  naturalistic  novel,"  described  the  ugliest  aspects 

the  same  period  belong  Charlotte  Bronte's  'Jane  of  life  with  a  boldness  never  before  attetnpted 

Eyre,>   'Shirley,*  and   'Villctte,'  and  her  sister  in  fiction.     Paul  Bonrget,  since  189a,  has  been 

Ejuity's  'Wuthertng  Heights,'  all  of  which  are  the  exponent  of  psychology.    Scandinavia's  rep- 

Byronic  in  the  vehemence  of  passion.     In  the  resentative  has  been  first  of  all  Bjomsen.    Sien- 

United  States.  Poe  and  Hawthorne  had  moulded  kiewicz,   author  of    'Quo  Vadis'    and  an  itn- 

the  short-story  to  a  beautiful  form,  and  the  iat-  pressive   trilogy  dealing  with  the   slrug^es  be- 

ter's  'Scarlet  Letter'  at  once  took  rank  among  tween  the  Poles  and  the  Cossacks,  may  stand 

the  great  fiction.'.    To  Anthony  Trollope   de-  for     Poland.      Among     Germany's     numerous 

scended  Thackeray's  humor,  without,  however,  novelists  are  Paul  Heyse,  author  of   <Kinder 

the  master's  irony  and  genius.     For  20  j-ears  der  Welt;*  Spielhagen.  who  presented  hij  ideal 

Trollope  was  the  delight  of  a  large  audience,  of  a  novel   in   a  collection   of  essays  on  the 

He  was   the  easy  and  amusing  chronicler  of  'Theory  and  Technique  of  the   Novel;'    and 

ivery-day    English    life,    rising   to    his    highest  Sndermann,  the  dramatist,  whose  pathetic 'Frau 

powers  in  the  tales  of  cathedral  life,  which  be-  Sorge'   soon  found  its  way  to  English  readers. 

Kan  with  'The  Warden'  and  'Rarcheslcr  Tow-  RiL=sia  produced  a  novelist  of  the  first  rank  in 

its'    and   closed    with    the    'Last   Chronicle    of  Turgenieff,    whose   art  — say    in    'Fathers   and 

Barset.'     This  scries  of  delightful  novels,  no  Sons'— is  quite  bcvond  praise;  its  influence  ha? 

doubt,  suggested  to  Mrs.  Margardt  Ollphant  the  been   long   potent   in    the   wcs.t.     Tolstoi,   since 

'Chronicles   of   Carlinnford,'    dealing   with   the  '.*inna    Kafenina.'    has    treated    current    social 

ways  of  Dissenters.     'Salem  OinpeP  and  'Miss  problems  in  novels  of  absorbing  interest.     His 

Majoribanks,'   among  the  best  of  them,  give  novels  read,  not  like  fiction,  hut  as  if  tha^ were 

Mrs.  Oliphant  a  permanent  place  in  the  course  genuine  documents  on  contemporarv  life,  .Tolstca 

of  English  fiction.  is  the  world's  master  realist. 
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HoweUs,  who  has  often  interpreted  Tylsioi  "Pliantom  Rickshaw  and  Other  Tales,'   'Many 

in  brief  essays,  has  held  tirinly  to  a  realistic  Inventions,'    and    in    'Kim,'    a    longer    novel, 

treatment  of  current  types  and  manners,  elimi-  wliile  his  'Jungle  Books'  have  given  rise  to  an 

nating  so  far  as  possible  the  conventional  plot  extensive  animal  literature.    Conrad  has  carried 

which  the  novel  early  took  over  from  the  drama,  the   novel   to   the   Malaj'   Peninsula;   and   Ilor- 

His  *Rise  of  Silas  Lapham'  is  by  far  the  best  nnng  to  Australia.     Hicheus  has  described  an 

American    novel    of    the    present    generation,  oasis  in  the  Sahara  and  the  road  to  Timbuctoo. 

Hardy  is  the  English  novelist  of  most  thought  Coming  nearer  home,  Barrie  and  Watson  have 

and   substance   since   George   Eliyt.     He   struck  discovered  the  humor  and  jrathos  of  the  peasan- 

ihe  note  of  his  stem  realism  in  'A  Pair  of  Blue  try  of  Scotland.    In  the  United  States,  the  novel 

Eyes'   and   'Far   From  the  Madiling  Crowd.'  of  provincial  character  has  been  long. practised 

and  rose  to  the  height  of  his  genius  in  'Tess  by  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman,  Sarah  Orne  jewett. 

of   the    D'Urbervilles.'     Mrs.    Humphry    Ward  Mary  Murfree,  Bret  Harte.  G.  \V.  Cable,  T.  N. 

gained  her  public  with   'Robert  EUmere,'  and  Page,  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  scores  of  others. 

after    writing    several    other    problem    novels,  ThrouRhout  the  long  period  Mark  Twain  has 

shifted  her  theme  in   'Lady  Rose's  Daughter'  been  the   supreme   humorist.     Receptly    Owen 

and  the  'Marriage  of  William  Ashe,'- to  beauti-  Wister  and  Hamlin  Garland  have  invaded  the 

ful    women    in    risky    situations.    A    tendency  northwest,  and   Elizabeth   Robins    ParkeB    has 

towards  the  abnormal  in  recent  liction,  slightly  written  of  the  Klondike.     Other  contemporary 

visible   in   Mrs.    Ward,   is   best  reeres«Dted   by  writers  must  be  passed  by,  though  in  many  cases 

Mrs.  Harrison's  'Sir  Richard  Calmady.'     The  they  deserve  mention  here  for  their  talent  and 

intensity  of  Hardy's  tragedy,  though  less  well-  sincerity.    Striking  narrative  power  is  p«!seSE«d, 

rendered,  has  descended  to  Phillpotts,  author  of  for  example,  by  H.  G.  Wells  and  Jack  London. 

the  'Secret  Woman*  and  other  Wessex  novels.  The  20th  century  opens  with  a  remarkable 

More  apart  is  Miss  Sinclair's  'Divine  FirC|>  an  vogue  of  the  short-story,  so  well  adapted  to  the 

excellent  novel  after  the  old  order.  newspaper  and  magazine.     Short  narratives  in 

Towards  the. close  of  the  igth  century,  the  prose  have  been    cultivated    from   the  earliest 

English  novel  passed  through  a  brief  cycle  of  times.     Egypt  and  India  had  th^m  Icmg  before 

roraance,  history, -and  adventure.     No  deeade  the  dawn  of  modem  civilization.     As'.aiwrffe 

and  perhaps  no  year  since  Scott  aiid  Dutnas  had  they  weic  bronpht  to  high,  finish  by  Boccaccio, 

been  without  an  historical  novel  or  a  story  of  and  ever  since  his  time  Ihey  have  been  frequent 

adventure.     In  recent  years  BlaCkmore's  |Lorna  in  all   the  literatures  of  the  west.     But  a  new 

Doone*    had   been    received   with   delight   by   a  type,    depending    less    upon    narrative    interest 

wide  public;  and  Shorthouae's  'John  Inglcsant,*  than   upon   conveyir^  a  definite  '  impression   or 

a  spiritual  romance  of  singidar  beauty,  had  met  an  emotional  state,  came  in  with  Poe  and  Haw- 

with  almost  equal  favor.     Rut  the  novelist  wlio  .thorne.     Short  stories  of  this  kind,  containing 

revived  history  and  adventure"  as  a  fashion  was  few  characters  and  shorn  of  unnecessary  inci- 

Stcvenson.      He   became   for   his   time   a   lesser  dent,  were  exquisitely  wrought  by  Daudet  and 

Scott,  though,  in  teclmical  detail,  he  surpassed  Maupassant.     Lessclean-cui  but  admirable  in 

bis  countryman.     Beginning  with   'Treasure  Is-  their    several    styles    are   the   short    stories    of 

la!id,'  a  story  of  pure  adverrtiirc,  he  passed  on  James,    Stevenson,    Kipling,    He*jlett,    Aldrieli, 

through  the  ethical  parable  of  'Dr,  Jclfyll  and  Edith  Wharton,/and  many  another  writer.     In 

Mr.   Hyde>   to    'Kidnapped,'    'David   BaItoor,>  the  short  story  rather  (ban  in  the  longer  novel 

and   the    'Master    of    Ballantrac,'    which   were  one  just  now  finds  the  best  workmanshiR. 

tales  of  adventure  in   an  historical  background  Bibtiogra/thy  —  Egyfl    and    tM   'fiiwl.— The 

after  the   style  of  Dumas.     The^e  and-other  best  Egyotian  stories  were  translated  into  Eng- 

tales  and  short  stories,  admirable  in  form  and  I'sh  by  Petrie,  <E2>T>t'an  Talcs*   fa  vols.'  Lon- 

style,  and  reTrealing  a  charming  personality,  won  don^iSgs);  and  into  French  by  Masp^ro.  "Les 

the  hearts  of  the  critics  as  well  as  of  the  larger  Contes  populaires  de  liEgypte  ancienne'   (Paris 

pubKc.    As  in  the  case  of  'Scott,  Stevenson  was  1889).'    Consult   also^  Warner,  ■  'The'  World's 

accompanied   and    followed    by   scores    of   his-  Bflst  Literature'    fNew   York   1897)   for  speci- 

torians,  among  whom   were  Conan   Doyle,   S,  mens.'    A  concise  accoimt  of  (fic  tale*  of  India 

R.  Crockett,  Stanley  Weyman,  AmhoSiy  Hope  is  given,  with  a  full  bibliography,  by  MaCdonell, 

Hawkins.  Weir  Mitchell.  Mary  Johnston,  Ger-  'A  Histoty  of  Sartifcrit  Literature'  < New  York 

trnde  Atherlon,  and  \Vii)>|on  Churchill,.  Most  1900) ;  and  a  more  extended  account  by  Schroe- 

o(   this  work,   though   lliere   are   exception's,   is  der,    'Indiens   Litterat«r  und   CultHr'    (Leipzig 

mechariical  in  execution  and  is  destined  to  pass  t'887).      For  specimens,  cimsiilt  Jaccb.  'Hindoo 

<]uickly  into  oblivion.    But  Maurice  Hewlett  es-  Talcs''  (London    1873)  ;   Burton,    'Vikram   and 

pccially  has   made  an  interesting  psvchological  the   Vanipire'     (new    ed,.  London    1898);    and 

study  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts  under  the  title  'WorWs  Best  Literature.'     The  most  faithful 

of   tfie    'Queen's   Qiiair;'  -and   in    the    'Forest  translations  of  the  Arabian  Niirhts  are  bv  Bur- 

l-overs,'    'Little  Novels  of  Italv.'    and    'New  ton   do  vols.  Ijindon  i»»5-R6.  and  six  snnple- 

Canterbury  Tales.'   he  has   revived  in  his  own  mental  vols.   1887-88I  :  hy  Payne  (8  vols,  Lon- 

bciiutiful  way  the  spirit  of  the  renaissance  and  cfon.  i8?2-84),  anil  hy  Lane,  edited  by  Jacobs 

the  middle  age.                                   .  (6  vols'.   London    1808).     Burton's  translation 

No   less   interesting  than   the   recrudescence  wns  alirid'-ed  by  Lady  Burton   (six  vols.  Lon- 

e  has  been  the  exploitation  of  remote  don   1887-88). 

■  3  for  fresh  material,  until  Crcrcc— The  standard  book  on  the  Greek 
tiovel  is  Rohde,  'Der  Griechische  '  Roman' 
(new  cd,  .Leipzig  iQOo),  of  which  a'  summarj- 
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Ktth  also  Salverte,  'Le  Roman  dans  la  Grece  the  Short-Story,"  in  'Pen  and  Ink'  (New  York 

an<:ienne;>  Dunlop,  'History  of  Prose  Fiction*  1888)    and  by    Perry  in    "A    Study   of    Prost 

(rev.  ed.  London  and  New  York  1888) ;  Warren,  Fiction'   (Boston  1902). 

'A  History  of  the  Novel  previous  to  the   17th  Further   information   on   the   novel   may    be 
Century'    (New  York  1895).     For  translations,  gained    by    consulting   the   articles    Jn    this    en- 
see   'Greek   Romances,*   and  the   'Golden  Ass'  cyclopedia    on    the   various    literatures    and    on 
of  Apuleins  in  Bohn's  Library,  and  the  'Works  the  leading  writers  mentioned  in  this  i.ssay. 
of  Lua'an>  translated  by  Fowler  (Oxford  1905).  Wilbur  L   Cboss 

England.— Cross.  'Development  of  the  Eng-  Professor  of  English,  Yal*   Univtrsity. 

lish  Novel,'  a  summary  of  English  fiction  from  ij-,„i    /^„„.»Jh,u___  m_— i_     ■       ■ 

medieval  romance  to  Kiplinfr   (new   ed.   New  ""T^^   Constitution.,  or   Nowl.,   in    law. 

Vofk  1905),     Dunlop,   'History  of  Prose  Fie-  S"^  ^^^  supplementary  constitutions  of   some 

tion,'  to  Scott  (rev.  ed.  London  .888) ;  Raleigh,  R""""  *="'Pf/^'Ll'"''  '^S^'^^  "'^"  ?!  ^'^' 

'The    English    Novel,'    to    Scott    (New    York  t""an.  so  called  becsuse  they  appeared  after  the 

1894) ;  Jusserand,  the    'English  Novel  in  the  authait>c  publ^tions  of  Ltw  made  by  such  ot- 

Time  of  Shakespeare'    (London  1890)  ;  Unier,  ^™7-,   T***  .^'*^''..?^"'i"^'.  ^?lf°   ^"1 

'The   English   r^ovel   and   the   PrScipie   of  Its  J?°T^'''' '^r*"'.;""''^*^' 'r'^'*;^^***'^? 

Devdopmcnt,'   from   Richardson  to  Eliot   (rev.  f^^  constitute  the  whole  body  of  law  which 

ed.  New  York  1807)  ;  Stoddard.  'The  Evolution  V^^^*  "^^  ^^^  """^  «^  JuMiniMi. 
of  (he  English   Novel,'   presenting  a  theory  of  Novektte,    (l>    in   music   a   term   denotinp 

development  (New  York  igoo)  ;  and  Matthews,  certain  compositions  in  free  form,  characleriied 

'Aspects  of  Fiction,'   of  the  present  day  (New  by  a  great  number  of  short  themes  introduceti 

Vorki8g6}.    Besides  these  general  works  cover-  without   regular  succession.     Schumami    (q.v.) 

ing    the    periods    indicated,    essays    on    special  was  the  inventor  of  this  composition.     (2)   An 

aspeas  ai  the  novel  ire  numerous  in  the  works  abbreviated  novel,  or  short  work  of  fiction ;  a 

of  Leslie  Stephen,  Saintsbury,  James,  Stevenson,  short  story  usually  contains  from  1,000  to  30,oco 

HoweHs,  and  Brander  Matthews.     The  field  is  words ;  a  novelette  from  sojom  to  40,000,  ami  a 

well  covered  by  Perry  in    'A  Study  of  Prose  novel  from  40,000  words  upward. 
Fiction'  (Boston  190a).    Among  works  of  ref-         Hovellino,  no-va-l€'n6,   IL  or   Cetittt  Ho- 

ereiKe    may    be    cited    Biker,    'A    Descriptive  velle    Antiche.    a    13th    century    collection    of 

SV'i*  'i  '^''jB"'    T'^i""    JL™^""  J?°3);  Italian  stories  of  a  very  multifarious  charac- 

^'5'i  I*,^>"^*  ^J'iY^  Best  Historical  Novels  ,e^  oj^en   f^^^   ^^^^  possible  source,   biblical. 

""*  T^'"     (J.**  5^-  "^T  y"'""  ;5?3)'  3"^  P'*:  classical,  chivalrous,  and  historical    The  style 

BOT,  'Snbject  Index  to  Universal  Prose  Fiction>  ij  ^^^^^^  ^^^  natural  and  often  distinguished  by 

(New  York  1897).     ...  ,  u  ,  a  charming  naivct*. 

ifow.— For  the  Spanish  novel  as  a  whole,         „  __„       ...         .     -    j-  i  l 

consult  Ticknor,    'History  of  Spanish  Litera-  ^    'J?™'''  .^""^    Enriish    composer:    b: 

ture>    (4th  ed.  Boston  i8?(),  and  for  a  brief  Lopdon,  En^and,  6  Sept  1781 ;  ±  Nice,  frwce 

summary  Clarke,  'Spanish  Literature'  (London  9  '^'S-.l.^'-     ^=  ?"*.  ""^  of  the  founder*  of 

1893).     The  picaresque  novels  are  described  by  ''«   PhJlwrmoiuc    Society   of   London,   and   of 

ChaodJer,   'Romances  of  Roguery'   (New  York  Novello,  Ewer  &  Company,  London  music  pub- 

1899)  ;  and  ^  De  Haan  in  'An  Ontlioe  of  the  libera.     His  contributions  to  cathedral  music 

Uiitorv   of  the  Novdla    Picaresca   in   Spain'  ^^^  valuable,   and   m   editing  the   unpublished 

(TheHieueandNewYorit  1903).    Coninhalw  comfHwitwns    of    great    musictans    he    accwn- 

DunUv  and  Warren  as  cited  above.  phshed  an  important  work. 

FroKff.— Paris,  'La  Utterature  Franeaise  au  Nowm'ber,  (from  novem,  nine),  Ifce  etev- 

Moyen  Age,'  for  mediaeval  types  (ad  ed.  Paris  enth  month  ot  our  year  and  the  ninth  month 

l8go)  ;   for   17th  century,   Kartintc,    'Geschichte  of   the   Roman   year   when    it   consiitcd   of    lO 

<les  Franzosischen  Romans  in  XVII  jahrhond-  months.     It  has  30  (lays,  and  in  Great  Britain 

ert'   ^Leipzig  i88f;-87),  and  Breton,  'Le  Roman  is  generally  regarded  as  perhapi  the  gkKMiieat 

au  dixsepti^tne  Siede*    (Paris  iSgo) :   for  the  period  of  the  year.    The  firtt  day  of  the  month 

18th    century,    WaldberK,    'Der    Empfindsame  u  AH  Saint*  Day.     (See  CALENDAa.)     In  the 

Roman  in  Frankreich'   (Strasshurg  1906) ;  and  United  States  Thanksgiving  Day  comes  in  No- 

for  the  last  c^tury,  Gilbert,    'Le  Roman  en  vember. 
France  pendant  le  KIX  Siecle'   (rev.  ed.  Paris 

.896)  ;   Wells,   'A  Century   of  French  Fiction'  ^,  Movgorod.    or    VelM-Novgorw!,     ('Gr^t 

(New  York  1808) ;  and  Brunetiere,  'Le  Romaa  Novgorod"),  Russia,  (i)  a  town,  rapitaJ  of  the 

Naturaliste'   (new  ed.  Paris  189a).    In  various  government  of  Novgorod,  00  the  Volkhofr  near 

essays  Brunetiere  has  covered  nearly  the  whole  the   point   where    it    issJies    from    Lake    Umeti, 

tield  from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  lOJ.!"*^"  southeast  of  Saint  Petersburg     It  is 

Ccr-odv.— Mirfke,    'D'-r    Deutsche    Roman  divided  by  the  river  Into  two  narts,  which  com-- 

des  XIX  Jahrhunderts'   (Braunschweig  1890)  ;  municate  by  a  stone  bridge.    The  portion  of  the 

Rehom,    'Dtr    Deutsche    Roman'    (Koln   und  town  on  the  rijrht  bank  contains  in  its  centre  the 

Uipri-  1B90);  and  Spielhapen,    'BeitrS-e  zur  Kreml,  or  citadel     Within  it  is  the  cathedral 

Theorie   und   Technik  des    Romans'    (Leipiig  of  Saint  Soohia,  built  after  the  model  of  Saint 

igg^')  Sophia   at  Constantinople;  besides  which   there 

The   Short-Storv  —  Specimens   of   tales   and  are  numerous  churches  and  several  monast-ri«. 

short  stories  from  the  E-^ptian  survivals  to  the  "he  town-han,  post-office,  and  commercial  hmld- 

present    day   are   given   by   Jessup   and   Canby,  mg  stand  on   the  left  bank  of  the  river      The 

with   an    introductory    essay   on    the   genre,   in  manufactures  are  of  bttle  importance,  and  con- 

<The  Book   of  the   Short    Story'    (New   York  slst  cf  sail  cloth,  leather,  loWo,  candles,  vine- 

1001)      The  art  ot  the  short-story  has  been  ad-  Far,  etc    The  trade  in  eo.m,  flax,  and  hemo.  raf- 

tniiably  treated  by  Matthews  in  ■Philosophy  of  ried  on  chiefly  with  the  capital.  Is  considerable. 
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NOVIBAZAR — NOYB8 

Novgorod  was  in  early  times  tbe  capital  oi  an  third  is  the  'Historia  Nnttiralis.'  Tbe  'Novnm 
ind^ieiident  state.  So  ^reat  was  its  power  and  Organum'  contains  the  outlines  of  the  scientific 
wealth  that  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Mus-  or  inductive  method ;  namely,  that  of  ptoceed- 
covitE  princes,  and  in  1478  the  Czar  Ivan  III.  ing  from  facts  to  general  laws,  instead  of  infer- 
nearly  destroyed  llie  city,  deprived  it  of  its  liber-  ring  facts  from  assumed  general  principles 
ties,  and  banished  its  most  influential  citizens,  which  have  never  been  proved.  This,  latter,  the 
On  the  opening  of  Archangel  to  English  trad-  philosophical  and  metapnysical  method,  was  re- 
ers,  but  more  especially  after  the  founding  of  pudiated  by  Bacon,  and  together  with  the  "super- 
Saint  Petfisburg,  the  town  rapidly  declined,  stitions"  of  theology,  was  declared  to  have  no 
Pop.  (iSg?)  26,095.  (2)  The  government  of  Nov-  place  in  the  new  learning.  The  'New  Method.* 
gorod  has  an  area  of  47,236  square  miles.  Pop.  therefore,  is  an  attempt  kt  >n  interpr»atk>n  of 
(i8g7)  1^92,033.  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  nature  frooi  direct  observation. 
and  stock-raising.  Voty,  Frederick  George.  American  chem- 

Novibuar,  or  Novipasar,  Turkey,  the  cap-  ist :  b.  Chicago,  ri.,  9  Dee.  1864.  He  was  gnS- 
ital  of  the  sanjak  of  Novibaiar,  Kossoro,  on  the  uated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1886 
Rashka,  130  miles  southeast  of  Bosns- Serai,  and  studied  in  Berlin.  In  tSgi  he  became 
There  arc  no  public  bttildims  worthy  of  notice  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
except  the  mined  citadel.  It  it  the  chief  point  gan,  and  was  several  times  promoted  until  in 
of  communicMion  between  Bosnia  and  Turitey;  igoa  he  was  made  professor  of  bacterbh^.  He 
several  of  the  chief  roads  of  the  country  cross  was  at  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  in  1897  tor  the 
each  other  here.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  prosecirtion  of  his  shtdies,  and  in  ipoi  he  formed 
Berlin  of  Jaly,  1878,  tbe  liva  01  district  of  Novi-  one  of  the  United  States  commission  to  investi- 
Bazar  ia  maintained  nnder  a  dual  Anstro-  gate  the  plague  in  the  Orient.  He  has  writ- 
Turkish  control.    Pop,  13,000.  ten:  "Cocaine  and  Its  Derivatives*  (1887)  and 

Novice.    See  Neopbyie.  «^'^'  ^^  '"  collaboration. 

Novitaff.    novlkcf,     Nikolai     Ivanoritch.  gur^^S  j"nd"a'"fh'"e'  s^no'Jf'^ifal 

Rusaian   author:    b.   nor    Moscow,    Russia.   27  Sf7  nltive  GuifTat'slTle  in  the  iSCLr  ?^^^^ 

^^^llt^j:  rut^s"^tLd"hiram^  ?n.ula"'*I^^h?ruU.^f'X"  Nagn'StX  ^ 

^;^?ht3:  S^etyntt"'puV^Tas''tS  ^^vrJLTon\r^^T^Tn'''''l  '^^ 

fSr  fn^xpensive   r^ints   of  valuable   books,  {"'j.^"''  ^^"''  °"  ^"  ^"ve  export  and  import 
and  he  also  founded  there  the  fitst  circulating 

library  in  Russia,  and  in  various  ways  en-  .  Nowell,  no  ci,  IncKMe.  English  colonist 
deavored  to  promote  the  cause  of  eduction.  He  in  America:  b.  1590;  A  Boston  1  Nov.  1655. 
was  imprisoned  for  writing  'A  History  of  the  One  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Massachu- 
Jesuits.*  and  his  other  works  include:  'The  setts  Bay  Company,  in  1630  h«  came  to  Kew 
Painter':  'Russian  Biographies';  etc.  See  England;  about  1633  was  dismissed  from  Bos- 
Gretch,  'Essai  sur  rHistoLrc  d«  la  Litl^rature  ^o"  because  of  his  urging  the  separation  of 
Russe.'  Consult:  Luginoft,  'Novikoff  and  the  Church  and  State ;  and  became  one  of  the  found- 
Moscow  Martinists'  (1867).  "*  °i  Charlestown,  He  was  outlawed  by  the 
ar«irib«ff  oio.  TCi.^n-  /en   ir  »^    n...,,,;^..  English  authorities  for  ^Inre  to  appear  before 

of  her  brother   who  was  killed  m  the  Turk-  „'       ,.      „ 

ish    war.      She    has    pubUshed;     'Is     Russia         "o*.     See  Nyx. 

Wrong?*;    'Friends  or  Foes';   'Skobeloff  and  Noyades,  nwit-yid,  in  French  history,  the 

the  Slavonic  Cause' ;  etc  name  given  to  the  execution  of  political  offenders 

Novo  Cherkaaka,  n6'v5  chSr-kasTta,  Rus-  by  drowning  them,  practised  during  the  Revolu- 

sia,  city,  capital  of  the  provina  of  the  Doa  C«s-  Ji™' .  esp'^a^y  dunng  the  R«gn  of  Terror,  by 

sacks;  nM7the  Dob  River,  about  *)  mile*  from  '^"'"  *Vv^^"*.^      ^-^^  "^^"^  *^^l^^  '!'=' 

its  entrance  into  an  arm  of  the  Sea  of  Aiof.  '^"^^^B  S'*^^""*  '"j*"  a  boat,  withdrawing 

Anthracite  coal  mines  and  rich  farm  lands  are  «  P'"K  '"  *«  '»"°'^  "^  '^»«"W  '*"«'  *^*t- 
in  the  vicinity.     Two  large  fairs  are  held  here  N^au,    nw6-yo',    a    French    liqueur    pre- 

each  year,  which  bring  considerable  trade  to  the  pared  from  white  brandy,  bitter  almonds,  sugar- 

citv.    It  has  a  number  of  manufacturing  estab-  candy,  grated  nutmeg  and  mace,  and  sonietimas 

lisnments,  several  excellent  schools,  and  a  large  flavored   with  the  kernels   of  apricots,   p^chea, 

library.    Pop.  (igoi)  55,000.  the  peel  of  oranges,  etc. 

No'vum  Or'ganum  (literally,  new  method  Noyea,  noiz  or  nois,  Arthur  Amos,  Ameri- 

or    instrument),    a    famous    work    by    Francis  can   chemist:    b.   Newburyport,   Mass.,    13   Sept. 

Bacon,  published  in  1620.     It  forms  the  second  1868.     He  studied  at  the  Massachusetts  Instf- 

part    of    Bacon's     philosophical     work    entitled  tute   of  Technology   and   at   Leipsic    University, 

'Instauratio  Magna,'    'The  Great  Restoration'  and  became  instructor  1887,  assistant  profesior 

of  _  Sciences.      The    first    part,    'De    Augmentis  l8p4,  and   professor   of  theoretical   and   organic 

Scientiarum,'    is   an   extension   of   the   previous  chemistry   1895,   i"   '*■"   *'"" — ' "-    ' — •■.•..•. 

work  on  the  'Advancement  of  Learning.'    The  of    Technology. 
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NOYBS  —  NUDIBRANCHIATA 

studies  of  the  relation  of  the  law  of  mass  action  Nubar    Pasha,    noo'bar    pSsh'a,    Egyptian 

to  the  solubility  of  salt  mixtures,  contributed  statesman:  b.  Smyrna  January  1825;  <1.    Pari* 

other  papers  to  the  'Zeitschrift  fiir  physikalische  14  Jan.  1899.     An  Armenian  Christian,  lie  was 

Chemie,;    and   wrote:    *A   Detailed   Course  of  educated  in  Switzerland  and  France,  iV  1843  hc- 


Qualitative     Chemical     Anaiysis     of     Inorganic  came  secretary  to  Boghos  Bey,  Egyptian  minister 

Substances'   (1895)  ;  'Qass  Reactions  and  Iden-  of  commerce  and   foreign  affairs,  later   rose  10 

tificaiion  of  Organic    Substances'    (1899,   with  be  hey,  and  was  sent  on  important  diplomatic 

Milliken)  ;  and    'General    Principles  of  Pliysi-  missions.     Under  Said  Pasha  he  was  in  charge 


cal  Science'    (1902).  of  the  transport  service  through  Egypt  to  India. 

Noyes.  John  Humphrey.  American  author  '^^Jf' i^  "fe  th^'^'accessio^'M'l/ma'il 
and  founder  of  the  Oneida  Community  (q.v.)  ;  p^.^a,  who  at  first  strongly  relied  upon  him.  ho 
p  .Brattleboro,  Vt  6  Sept  181. ;  d^  Niagara  ^^^  ^  ,^  ^^^^  minisie?  of  public ^^rkt..  and 
Falls,  Canada,  13  Apnl  .8S6.  His  father  was  a  f^^  ,^  ^-„-^^^^  f  fomgo  affaire.  He  suc- 
represenlat.ve  jn  Confess  181S-17.  and  his  cesafully  concluded  at  Confifanlinople  and  Paris 
mother  an  aunt  of  President  RE.  Hayes  (q.v.)  ^^,^  negotiations  toward  the  construction  of  rhe 
He  studied  at  Dartmouth,  took  Uieolog.cal  5^^^  Canal.  obtained  for  Ismail  the  title  of 
coursesat  Andover  and  Yale,  was  licensed  to  Khedive,  and  sttove  to  introduce  European 
preach  in  i8»3.  and  soon  lost  this  license,  hav-  culture  and  methodaof  j«lm  in  ist  ration.  At  Ihac 
ing  professed  second  conversion,  a  belirf  in  the  ^i^^  i„  g  t  the  consulates  of  17  various  paw- 
1"*.  i*""l'  .°*'"'^  °^  ^°^.  ^'"'  "'f  'l<f' f""e  ers  administered  aa  many  different  codes  of 
that  the  Christian  is  bound  by  no  rule  of  duty  ia„^  ^„i  to  these  courts  alone  the  subjects  of 
or  conduct.  With  these  tenets  and  an  attempted  the  said  powers  were  amenable.  Nubar  prevailed 
i^tum  to  the  commumsm  01  tile  primitive  ^p^n  the  powers  to  allow  the  organication  of 
Church,  he  gathered  round  him  a  Perfectiomst  international  courts  with  a  uniform  code  per- 
Community  at  Putney,  Vt.,  whose  practice-  of  haps  his  greatest  achievement.  He  was  dis- 
complcx  marriage  forced  them  to  migrate  to  missed  in  1874,  bm  on  demand  of  tbt  powers 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  But  there,  too,  they  outraged  was  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  in  1878^,  direct- 
public  sentiment,  so  that  they  gave  up  their  ing  the  financial  reforms.  In  1884^  and  1894-S 
peculiar  tenets  in  1880.  and  Noyes  and  some  of  he  was  again  premier.  He  was  very  adaptable, 
his  adherents  removed  to  Canada.  He  wrote:  not  to  say  pliant,  and  readily  became  the  admjn- 
'The  Berean,'  which  may  be  called  the  'Bible  istrator  of  a  British  policy  of  which  he  did  not 
of  the  Oneida  Community*    (1847);  'The  Sec-  approve. 

ondComingof  Christ.'  that  is  in  70  A^.(  1859);  NubU,    nu'bt-a;     Africa,    a    comparatively 

'Salvation   from  Sm'    (1869)  ;  and   "History  of  n,odern  name  for  a  large  region,  formerly  a  por- 

American  Soc^hsm'    (1870).     See  Pewection-  tion  of  Ethiopia,  and  eWen^ng  on  both  sides  of 

l3Ts;  Oneiba  CoMMUNiTv.  thg  fjjip  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia;  touching  the 

Noyes.  WilUam  Albert,  American  chemist:  S*^.Sea  on  the  east  and  the  desert  on  the  west, 

b,  near  Independence,  Iowa,  6  Nov.  1857.    He  ^ubia  proper,  or  Lower  Nubia,  extends  from 

was  graduated  from  Iowa  College  in   1879,  and  Assuan   on   the   Egyptian   frontier  to   Dongola : 

in    1883-6   was  professor  of. chemistry    in   the  beyond  that  is  Upper  Nubia.    But  of  late  the 

University   of    Tennessee,,  since    when    he    has  "^■"^  "*  Egi-ptian  Sudan,  properly  applicable  to 

occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Rwe  Poly-  ?  "^"'""^"f  Upper  Nuhia,  has  come  to  be  used 

lechnic  InstJlute  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.     He  has  '<"■  ^ubb  in  its  widest  smsr.  tngother  with  the 

edited  the   'Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  °"<^   t«yplian   territory  actually   m  the  Sudan. 

Society'  since  190Z.  and  is  the  author  of'   'Or-  ^nd   the   equatorial   proymca.     The   great   Nu- 

ganie   Chemistry   for    the   Laboratory'     (1897);  """i  Desen   lies  east  of  the   Nile,  opposite  Ac 

'Organic  Chemistry'    (1903);  etc  |f^^   wes'    W"d    of    the    n7«-.      Sec    Ecvpt; 

K  i'^^\'"^°%"',^''l^^'  ,'^."!,''''m  ^^V^lC  ™ble.  tSoo-bia.  Chile,  au  inland  province; 

b  Schodack  N.  Y,.  19  Aug,  180,  ;  d.  New  York  bounded  on  the  north  by  Linares,  on  the  ea«* 

25  Dec.   1864.     He   was  admilled   to  the  bar  in  ^v  Argeirtina.  on  the  south  and  west  by  Concep- 

ifc?.  was  appointed  district- attorney  of  Oneida  ^^„.  l,^_     '^  5                ^j,^^"  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^«P. 

Omnh..  and  later  established  a  law  practice  m  ,„„,  ,^^  j„  „,,j^j,  ^      ^^-j    ^        ^    ^^ 

New  York.    He  was  one  of  the  strongest  advo-  ^^j  considerable  attention  is  giv^  to  raising  cat- 

cates  at  the  New  York  bar.  and  earned  a  repu-  n^.    Capital.  Chilian. 

tation  for  highest  integrity,  and  at  the  time  of  „  ,  ,  , „^  . ,  .  ,     , 

his   death   WK   engaged   in   codifying   the   lawa  „  NuclM-pro  t«|idB,    products    of    the    com- 

ot  the  State.    He  willed  his  extensive  law  library  P°""i"»  °/  .""c'ein   with   proteids.    Thoy  are 

to  HamUton  College,  Oinion,  N.  Y.  compounded  in  vatying  proportion,  but  nearly 

"  '              '  all  cell-nuclei  contain  them.    On  digestion  with 

Hu,  noo  or  Nuu  (later  form  Nun).  Egyp-  gastric  juice  an  insoluble  residue  of  miclein  is 

tian  deity.    It  was  from  Nim,  the  primeval  flood,  left  by  nucleoproteida. 

that  R^  the  sun-god.  rose  to  his  throne  over  Nuddea,  nOd'e-a,     See  Nadia. 

the  worid.     Nun  was  the  personification  of  the  .,    ...          ,  .  ,^                ,  ,, 

original  and  eternal  stuff  or  protoplasm   from  ..   Nudibranchia  ta,  one  of  the  two  primary 

which   gods   and   men   were    formed,   but   <o   a  ?"'^'?'?l  (orders  or  sub-orders)  of  the  opiilho- 

laler   age   represented   the   life-giving  waters  of  pfanchiatc  gastropods.     The  name  is  m  allusion 

the    Nile.      Consult      Wiedemann.    'Religion   of  »"  the  absence  of  the  primary  gis  orctenidia. 

the  Ancient  Egyptians'    (1897).  *'"'^7   '"   T°''"s«-^   •^'^^^'  typically  within   the 

„  .              „  .              ,       .      .     ,                  .  mantle   cavity,    and    the    functional   substitution 

Nwba,  nooba.  an  ethnoloKical  name  given  for  them  of  external  processes  or  cerata  which 

to  the  negro  tribes   of   Kordofan.  in   Eastern  perforate  the  mantle  when  the  latter  is  present. 

Sudan.    The  Niibas  are  true  negroes.    Consult  The  cerata  differ  greatly  in  form  and  arrange- 

Stanford,   'Africa'    (i8gs)-  ment.  and  their  oeculiarities  characterize  the  4f  • 


NUECES  —  NITEVITAS 

fcrent  families.    They  may  be  retractile  or  not;  southern  and  central  portions;  other  important 

armed  wiih  stinging  cells  or  without  them :  sira-  products  are  com,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  papay. 

pie,  pronged  or  arborescently  branched,  in  the  The  chief   industry   is   ajcriculture;    there  are 

latter  case  usually  penetrated  by  portions  of  the  some  manufactures  for  home  consumption  only ; 

complexly    ramifj-ing   liver.      In   thtir    arrange-  sugar   is   in   some  cases   manufactured   and   re- 

meni  they  may  form  dorsal  or  lateral  rows,  or  fined  on  tlie  sugar  planialions.    Cattle  are  rai-;ed 

a  circle  about   the  anus.     Freciuentiy   they  are  in   the   central   part   of   the   province.     A   road 

most    beautifully   colored,    and    in    many    cases  parallels  the  entire  course   of  the  Grande  de  la 


closely  resemble  the  object  on  which  the  animal  Pampanga    River;    there    are    numerous    other 

lives.    The  young  are  provided  with  a  nautiloid  roads,  and  a  large  boat  traffic  along  the  Pam- 

shell,   which   is  Tost   early   in   life,   leaving   the  panga  and  its  tributaries.    Civil  government  was 

adult  devoid  of  this  protection.     A  mantle  may  established  in  Nueva  Ecija  in  June  tgoi,  and  at 

or  may  not  persist,  and  the  integuments  are  fre-  the  end  of  that  year  tlie  goveinor  reported  that 

quently  filled  with  calcareous  spicules.     On  the  the    province    was    "tree    from    insurrectionary 

head  are  found  a  pair  of  minute  sessile  eyes,  movement."     Pop.  156,610,  mostly  Tagalogs. 
and  a  pair  of  often  retractile  tentacles,  which  Nueva    Esparta,    as-par'tS,    Venezuela,    a 

are  olfactory    in    function   and   are   known    as  state   composed   of    islands    off   the   northwest 

rhinophores ;  in  addition  to  which  there  may  be  coast  of  ihe  republic.     Margarita  is  the  hrgest 

a  second  pair  of  tactile  tentacles.     The  mouth  is  island  of  the  group.     Nucva  Esparta  was  a  part 

provided    with    a    radula    and    sometimes    with  of  the  stale  of  Guzman  Blanco  until  igoi,  when 

jaws.     Because  of  the  usually  elongated  form  i[  became  a  separate  state. 


Nueva  Leon,  ia-5n'  ("New  Leon"),  Mex- 
the  northeastern  part,  bordering 


..,.,       ■  r  f  r  ■         ■  »co-   a   State   m    inc  nortneastem  v^si,    uurucnuu 

With,  the   exceptwn   of   a    few    free-sw.mming.  -^     United  States;  area,  23.592  square  .nile=^ 

^^'I'^JI±.^^t'^!^.^T.\±'JI\'L?'r.'"Z     U  is  crossed  by  low.  mountain   ranges,  but  li.s 


IKi-K",  -i-u  i.-.«.»i.   i»..M»,   .«=   va».  .i«j^...y  j^  [     crossed  by  low  mountain   ranges,  but  h^s 
of  the  wecies  belong  to  the  littoral  zone,  where  f^^;,^  ^J^        ;„  ^^^1^  ^^^  ^j^j^f  products 

the^  creep  upon  alg^.hydroids    polyzoans.  and  ^^^  '  ^-       /„j  ^^^■^^     The  chief  minerals 

limiiar  organisms,   which   afford   them   conceal-  ^^-^^  j^^^  ^j^^j  ^^       jj    ^^i         ^,   ^^  j^^ 

ment  and  a  place  to  attach  the  gelatmous  cap-  ^,       caaiui    U    .Montercv    (ov  I       Pou     about 

sules  in   which   the  eggs   are  deposited,  besides  i^nnoo  '  >      ■*■  -.>■  v- 

furnishing    the    animal    or    vegetable    food    on  *^'„   ' „        o  ,     j  ■  t      ■  j  -  -    c  1 

which  the  particular  species  subsists.     Most,   if  ^*'"*7^  *"?  Salvador,  san  sal-va-dor ,  6al- 

not   all,  of  them   are  hermaphrodites.     Upward  ""^5^.  Central  America,  city  in  a   mountainous 

of  1,000  species  have  been  described  and  arranged  ^B"™  *  httle  northwest  of  the  centreof  Salva- 

in    17   families.     On   the   Atlantic   coast   of   the  dor.     The    chief    occupation     is    minmg.     Pop. 

United   States  at   genera   and   33   species   occur  "o*"":  M.ooo,    See  Salvaiior. 
in  the  region  north  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Nneva  Vicc^s,  veth-ka'ya,  Philippines,  a 

Nnecca.  nwa'ses   a  river  in  Texas   has  its  Pfvince  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  situated  soudi 

rise  in  a  ridge  of  low  mountains  in  Edwards  "^  ^^^  centre  of  Northern  Luion,  bounded  on 

County,  flows  south  into   Dimmit  Coumy,  then  ^^«  ^^^^  ^1  '•'^  province  of  Isaheta,  and  on  die 

east,    northeast,    and     southeast    into    Corpus  "-est  by  Pangasman  and  Benguet;  area.   1,0^.-, 

Christi  Bay.     It  formerly  marked  the  boundary  ^1"'^   ^'*^  u^l"*   T  l^^i"^ u^^   ^/.u^'S"   "^ 

Of  the  pro^nce  of  Texas  in  Mexico.    It  U  about  """"■  H'"^^^''!^u"  ^^  V^*  too  bills  of  the  Sierra 

400  miles  long  and  navigable  only  a  short  dis-  Madre,  the  Cordillera   Central  and  the   Cara- 

teDCe  from  the  Gulf  ^^''o  ""ange.    The  Magat  tributary  of  the  Grande 

_,  '        ,       ■  -    ■  TM  ■•■  <1^   CagaySn   River    crosses    the   province    from 

NoevB  Cacerea,  nwa'va  ka  thS-res,  Philip-  northwest  to  southeast,  and  there  are  numerous 

pines,  fotmerly  Naga.  a  pueblo  and  capital  of  smaller    rivers    and    streams.     The   only    crop 

the   province  of  Ambos   Camarines,   situated   in  raised  to  any  extent  is  rice;  sugar,  chocolate,  and 

the  southern  part  of  the  province  on  the  Naga  tobacco  are   al.io   raised,   but  not   in    sufficient 

River  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  ves-  quantities  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 

sels,   10  miles   inland   from   San    Miguel    Bay.  j„ce.    Several  kinds  of  building  stones,  granite. 

It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  an  important  road  cen-  sandstone,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  motinUins,  but 

(re,  and  has  an  excellent  trade.    It  is  well  built,  quarried  only  to  a  small  extent;  there  are  also 

contains  a  government  house,  a  cathedral  and  valuable  forests  containing  resin  and  gum  trees. 

episcopal    palace,    a    seminary,    hospital,    paro-  but  these  products  are  not  gathered  on  account 

chial  school,  and  a  normal  school   for  girls.     It  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation.     A  few  sim- 

was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  episcopal  see  p]e  fabrics  are  woven  for  domestic  use.     The 

of  the  Philippines.     Pop.  11,550.  main  highway  of  Luzon  from  Manila  to  Aparri 

Nueva.  Ecija,    a'the-hah,    Philippines,    a  passes  through  this  province    but  there  is  hut 

province  of  central  Luzon,  having  a  coast  line  !'"le  traffic  011  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reach- 

of  23  miles  on  the  Pacific,  and  bounded  on  the  ".'?  •j'«  interior.     Civil  government  was  estab- 

north  by  Pangasinan  and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  I'shed  _tor  the  province  ,m  January    1902;  and 

on  the  MUth  by  Infanta  and  Bulacin.    The  sur-  ?  spe=ial  form  of  municipal  government  organ - 

face  is  mostly  low,  but  is  broken  in  llie  north-  i"d  for  J  *«"'  of  the  larger  to wn.s  which  is  to 

east  and  south  by  foothills  of  the  Cordilleras;  ^  extended  to  other  towns  when  they  are  pre- 

Ihe  Grande  de  La  Pampanga  River  crosses  the  P^.f^d  for  it.     Pop.  60,630,  mostly  non-ChnsI.an 

province  from  north  to  south,  the  Canaren  tri-  tribes. 

buUry  of  the  Agno  follows  the  northwestern  Nuevitas,  nwa-ve'tas,  Cuba,  seaport  in  the 

homidary,    the    Pampanga    Chico,     the     south-  province   of   Puerto   Principe,   in   the   northeast 

western;   many  smaller  rivers   are  tributary  to  part  of  the  province,  on  the  coast,   and  on  the 

these.    The  soil  is  very  fertile,  the  larger  rivers  railroad  which  extends  39  miles  to  Puerto  Prin- 

freauently  overflowing  and  felilizing  the  fields  cipe   <q.v,).   It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  a 

Willi    their    deposits.      Rice    is    raised    in    the  large   trade    with   other   seaports   of    Cuba,    (he 
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NUEVO  LAREDO  — NITLLIFICATION 

West  Indies,  and  the  United  States.    Pop.  tbont  may  be  topped.     Provision*  are  aito  made  la 

jjooo.  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases  in  titnes  at  epi- 

„            .         .             .,   .    ,-     .,..     ,,     .  detnici,  and  to  prevent  common  lodging  houses 

Nnevo  Laredo    nwavo  la-rS  do,  Mex^,  f^„^  ^  ■       .     »■  ;„  ^  ^^^^  state.     The  in- 

town  >n  the  state  of  Nuevo  L«m;  on  the  Rio  (^^   of  nufsances   or   the  medical   officer  of 

Grande,  and  on  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  health  has  at  all  times  power  to  inspect  any  ani- 

It   IS    opposite   Laredo     Texas,   and   about    I6a  ^^     carcass,    meat,    poultn-,    game,   fish,    fruit, 

mUes  north  by  west  of  Monterey.    Pop.  2,500.  vegetables,  com,  bread,  or  flour,  and  if  fowU 

Nuiunce,  in  law,  a  term  used  to  denote  ""fit  *or  ^ood.  <w  diseased  or  unsound,  they  may 

whatever  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  one's  neigh-  be  carried  away  and  destroyed,  and  the  owner 

bors    or  in  a   general   sense  to  the  public  at  or  dealer  fined.    The  local  authonty  may  order 

large,   in  the  exercise   of  their  rif^la  of  prop-  house    prapnetors     to     provide     proper     water 

erty.     Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds —  public  or  e'o»«s,  to  cleanse  gutters  and  cesspools,  and.  to 

common,  and   private.     Public   nuisances   are;  remove  any  pool,  ditch,  dram,  unnal,  or  prn7 

Annoyances  in  the  highways,  bridges,  and  pub-  injurious  to  health. 

lie  nvers,  by  rendering  the  same  difficult  or  Nukh«,  noo  kha,  Russia,  town  in  Trans- 
dangerous  to  pass,  either  by  actual  obstructions  caucasia,  about  120  miles  east  by  south  of  Tiflis 
or  by  want  of  repair;  injurious  and  offensive  and  150  miles  northwest  of  Baku.  It  is  near 
trades  and  manufactures,  which,  when  hurtful  oil  fields  and  is  die  industrial  and  commercial 
to  individuals,  are  actionable,  and  when  detri-  centre  of  a  silk-producing  region.  The  iohah- 
mental  to  public  health  or  convenience,  punish-  itants  are  mostly  Armenians  and  Russiaos.  Pop. 
able  hy  public  prosecution,  and  subject   to  fine  about   2').ooo. 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense;  keeping  Nukualofa,  noo-koo-i-to'fa,  Friendly  Is- 
hogs  in  a  city :  disorderly  houses,  unlicensed  lands,  ihc  capitsl  «f  Tonga,  the  largest  illaad  of 
plays,  gaming  honses,  and  brothels;  lotter-  the  crrouo.  See  Fhikniily  I&UiliSS 
les;  making  and  selling  fireworks  in  uniieenseo  Uflu^  „a]^  Bdward  Tan  der,  Austrian  archi- 
places.  The  stonng  of  petroleum  is  also  strictly  ject;  b.  Vienna  9  Jan.  i8ia;  d.  there  3  April 
regulated.  Suffermg  juiy  mischievous  dog  to  go  jg^  pje  was  professor  of  arthiUcture  and 
loose,  to  the  dan^r  of  neighbors  or  passengers,  ornamentation  in  the  Vienna  Academy,  and  a 
IS  an  indictable  offense,  and  an  action  for  dam-  prominent  practising  architect  Moat  of  his  de- 
ages  will  also  lie  against  the  owner;  but  it  will  ^^^^  ^^^e  executed  with  August  von  Siccards- 
not  lie  itnless  the  owner  has  had  notice  of  the  ^urg.  These  include  the  Lanscb  palace  and  the 
dog  having  bitten  somebody  at  least  once  be-  Opera,  at  Vienna.  Null's  style  wu  largely 
fore.  In  goieral.  the  owner  of  any  vicious  s^-  R,^iss^^t,  inclining  to  late  Renaissance  and 
ma  seems  hound  to  secure  it  at  all  events,  and  ^  ^„j  j,^  cxereTsed  a  decided  influence  on 
ishablc  for  damages  to  a  party  subsequently  the  architectural  development  of  Vienna, 
injured  if  the  mode  he  has  adopted  to  secure  it  „  „..  ^  ■  *  -  »■ 
proves  to  be  insufficicnL     A  private  nuisance  ^"5^^*"*"i  '"  American  historr,  a  po- 


petson  or  property  of  an  individual.  If  a  per-  Hew'utions  of  i?98.  Its  fnndaniMital  prTnc^fe 
son  builds  a  house  so  near  to  that  of  his  neigh-  was  accepted  by  the  Hartford  Conventiem  of 
bor  that  the  roof  of  the  new  building  overhangs  '814,  but  it  was  not  raiMl  1832  that. the  ihwnv 
that  of  the  other,  and  throws  the  water  on  It,  *»«  fully  developed  by  the  master  mind  of  Cal- 
this  is  a  private  nuisance  for  which  an  action  boun,  and  acted  on  by  South  Carolina  m  its 
will  lie.  And  if  a  house  fs  built  so  near  that  it  famous  Nullification  Ordinance  of  34  November 
will  obstruct  the  light  and  windows  of  another,  of  t^^a'  y=ar.  The  Federal  Constitution  rec<«. 
the  owner  of  the  new  house  subjects  himself  to  n«ed  both  the  Union  and  the  Stales  as  bearers 
an  actioa  But  depriving  one  of  a  mere  matter  o'  power,  but  did  not  dearly  apportion  a  between 
of  pleasure  —  as  of  a  fme  prospect,  this,  as  it  them,  nor  clearly  determine  in  cases  of  disputed 
abridges  nothing  really  necessary  or  convenient,  claims  which  was  the  final  arbiter.  The  uation 
is  not  an  injury  for  which  there  is  legal  remedy,  possessed  only  delegated  authority,  while  to  the 
To  keep  hogs  near  one's  house,  or  to  carry  on  States  remamed  the  residuary  powers.  Calhoun 
any  offensive  trade  — as  a  tanner,  tallow-melter.  in  elaborating  this  doctrine  claimed  that  histor- 
soap-boiler,  or  the  like  — are  all  nuisances  for  ically  the  Sutes  came  into  being  first,  and  were 
which  an  individual  has  remedy  by  action.  So  the  creators  of  the  Union,  the  grantors  of  power 
also  is  it  a  nuisance  if  life  be  made  uncomfor-  to  their  agent,  the  Federal  government.  It  fol- 
table  by  the  apprehension  of  danger,  or  by  era-  lowed,  therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
ploying  a  steam  engine,  which  produces  a  con-  the  final  judjge  of  the  amount  of  power  granted 
tinual  noise  and  vibration  in  the  apartments  of  could  not  lie  with  the  created  — the  agent  — 
a  neighbor.  Besides  the  remedy  by  action,  in-  but  must  remain  with  the  States  as  the  creator. 
jured  parties  may,  in  a  clear  case,  take  the  law  Also  at  this  point  the  question  arose  in  regard 
inlo  their  own  hands,  and  remove  or  abate  the  to  the  remedy  should  the  agent  of  the  States 
nuisance,  but  it  is  never  advisable  to  take  this  exceed  the  authority  delegated,  and  pass  laws 
course.  In  all  municipal  codes  there  are  elab-  that  were  contrary  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
orate  provisions  with  reference  to  sewers  and  partners  in  the  Union.  The  fundamental  basis 
drains,  the  disposal  of  sewage,  scavenging  then  of  nullification  as  Calhoun  developed  it 
and  cleansing,  water  i-ipply,  cellar  dwellings,  and  was  State  Sovereignty  (q.v.)  ;  and,  in  cases 
lodging  houses,  the  prevention,  abatement,  etc.,  where  the  Nation  was  encroaching  on  the  re- 
of  nuisances,  offensive  trades,  unsound  meat,  served  rights  of  the  States,  he  fotmd  in  nulli- 
intectious  diseases,  and  hospitals,  mortuaries,  fication  a  peaceable  remedy.  Secession  and  rev- 
highways  and  streets,  lighting  of  streets,  public  olution  were  thns  to  be  made  unnecessary.  The 
pleasure  grounds,  markets,  and  slaughter  houses.  Union  was  as  perfect  after  as  before  nnllifiea- 
police  regulations,  prosecution  of  offenses,  alter-  tion.  All  riffhta  and  duties  of  the  States  and  the 
ation  of  areas,  etc.    The  overcrowding  of  houses  Union  remained  unchanged  except  in  regard  to 
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Oie  one  nullified  and  therefore  void  law.  Should  people  of  South  droHna  not  to  be  misled,  not  to 
any  ot  the  co-States  desire  to  test  the  matter  a  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  their  action  could 
constitutional  convention  might  be  called,  and  end  short  of  war  and  treason.  He  pictured  tkdr 
the  question  be  settled  by  process  of  amending  fate  and  the  fate  of  the  Union  should  they  per- 
the  constitutifM) ;  but  till  overruled  in  this  way  sist  in  their  policy.  In  the  meantime  Congress 
the  law  wat  void  in  the  nullifying  State.  had  taken  the  matter  into  consideration.  The 
Tbc  cause  of  nullification  is  bound  up  in  great  Webster-Hayne  debate  of  1830  had  awak- 
a  compouitd  of  the  protective  tariff  and  sectional  ened  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  issue. 
slaven'-  The  former  offered  the  immediate  oe-  Now  in  February  1833  Calhoun  and  Webster 
easion  for  its  promul^tion,  while  the  condi-  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  Senate  of 
tions  that  made  protection  popular  in  one  sec-  the  United  States,  in  the  greatest  constitutional 
Iton,  and  hated  in  the  other,  were  found  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Union 
laller.  As  lale  as  1816  tlie  South  was  not  rad-  and  the  powers  of  the  States  that  had  ever  oc- 
ically  opposed  to  a  protective  tariff.  But  under  curred  in  the  American  Congress.  Webster 
the  slave  system  manufactures  and  commerce  supported  Jackson  in  his  national  views,  while 
did  not  develop.  The  South  therefore  could  not  C^oun  reaffirmed  the  constitutionality  of  mil- 
profit  by  the  protective  system,  and  gradually  lification,  as  a  peaceable  remedy,  against  the 
developed  a  strong  opposition  to  its  continuance,  usurpation  of  power  by  Congress.  Webster 
By  182^  under  the  teaching  of  President  Thos.  presented  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  final  arbiter 
Coo^r,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolma,  in  disputed  cases.  Calhoun  claimed  that  this 
public  <q>iaion  in  that  State  had  come  to  hold  would  be  making  tbe  a^ent  the  judge  of  hia 
that  the  producer  and  not  the  consumer  paid  tiw  own  powers — an  impossible  principle.  The  re- 
tariff  duty.  It  wai  also  noted  that  about  three  quest  of  the  President  that  he  be  granted  in- 
fourths  m  valoe  of  ail  exports  from  the  United  creased  powers  was  now  met  by  the  introduction 
States  consisted  of  the  products  of  the  South,  o(  the  so-called  Force  bill  21  January.  The  bill, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  etc.  Therefore,  in  har-  however,  made  no  progress  until  the  introduction 
mooy  with  Cooper's  teadnng,  the  South  paid  of  Clay's  Compromise  Tariff  bill  12  February. 
aRproximately  three  fourths  of  the  government  The  two  measures  then  moved  forward  with 
revenues  denved  from  imported  goods.  Hence  ^qml  step.  The  one  gave  the  President  power 
the  demand  for  lower  duties  grew  apace.  But  (o  collect  the  revenues  in' South  Carolina,  using 
tMtead  of  tower  rates  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  (h^  ^hole  power  of  the  government  for  the 
1828  raised  them.  The  tariff  of  1838— "the  tar-  purpose,  if  necessary;  the  other  provided  for  a 
iff  of  aboTniMttons''— aroused  Calhoun  to  seek  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties,  until  by 
a  remedy.  In  that  year  he  set  forth  his  nulli-  ,3^  „(,  ^^ty  should  exceed  ao  per  cent,  a  rev- 
fication  theory  tentatively,  but  did  not  press  for  ^^^  basj,^  The  two  measures  reached  the 
action  under  tt.  By  1832  the  National  debt  President  at  practically  the  same  timer— he 
having  been  extinguished,  the  South  at  once  ^^^^^  (hem  both  2  March  1833,  and  on  16 
began  10  demand  a  lower  tariff,  insisting  that  the  y^^j,  s^mi,  Carolina  rqjealed  her  ordinanw 
extinction  of  the  public  debt  removed  all  excuse  ^f  secession.  Both  parties  could  thus  claim  a 
for  the  longer  cominUanee  of  high  duties  — of  victory;  the  administration  and  its  friends,  as 
protection  Ittstead,  however,  of  revising  the  ^g,,  ^^  ^lay,  in  that  the  protective  tariff  stiU 
tariff  in  1832  in  such  a  waj;  as  to  reduce  it  10  a  existed;  the  nnllifiers  in  the  fact  that  provisiott 
revenue  standard,  the  duties  m  the  new  law  ^^  ^^^^  ,(,  ^^^^^  j^^  1,^;^  to  a  revenue  basis, 
were  placed  on  a  protective  basis,  and  that  prin-  ^^^^  j^  ^^  yielding  to  South  Carolina,  at  the 
ciple  affirmed  to  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  one.  moment  of  adopting  the  Force  bill. 
In  South  Caro  ina,  for  some  years,  a  struggle  be-  Nullification  as  a  constitutional  and  peaceful 
twcen  the  nullifiers  and  the  anti-nuUifiers  to  ^^^^  ^^^  oppression  was  never  again  as- 
con^ol  the  legislature  had  been  in  progress.  The  ^^ed,  but  the  basis  of  the  theory— tbe  doctrine 
tariff  act  of  1832  for  the  first  tune  save  the  j^^  ^^  g^j^^  ^^  sovereign—  was  not  aban- 
necessary  two  thirds  majority  to  the  nullifiers,  j^^  i„  f^^^  j,  ^^  advocated  even  more 
and  on  at  Oct  1832  the  senate  by  a  V0.3  of  30  to  strenuously  than  before.  Instead  of  nulliiica- 
13,  and  the  house  by  99  to  25  resolved  to  ca«  a  ^5^^  ;„  t^e  Union,  as  a  remedy,  the  doctrine  of 
convention  to  meet  19  November.  On  ^  No-  s^.^ion-a  separation  froin  the  Union - 
vember  the  convefflion  voted  136  to  26  to  declare  _radtially  became  the  accepted  principle  of  the 
the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832  nun  and  v..iJ,>:--  g^tes  Rights  school  of  sUtesmen.  the  advo- 
cause  beyond  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United  ^^^^  of  Q,^  jatter  view  held  that  to  nullify'  a 
Stales.  The  convention  also  authorized  the  leg-  ^^^  ^„^  remain  a  member  of  the  Nation  was 
islatnre  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  enforce  the  absurd;  but  affirmed  that  in  case  of  a  breach  in 
ordinance  of  nullification.  Laws  were  accord-  the  compact  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  was 
Lgly  passed  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  tar-  ^  constitutional  right  that  flowed  naturally  from 
r  within  the  State,  to  give  to  the  governor  the  the  character  ot  the  Union.  Consult :  Voa 
power  to  call  out  the  State  militia,  and  to  give  Hoist,  'Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
the  State  courts  full  control  of  all  cases  in-  States,>  Vol.  I.;  Powell,  'Nullification  and  Se- 
volved  under  the  tanff  laws.  cession  in  the  United  States* ;  NLles,  'Register' 
President  Jackson  in  his  anntal  message  of  (Vol.  43) ;  Richardson.  'Messages;  Debates  in 
December  1832  barely  noticed  this  nullification  Congress'  (1832-3);  Calhoun.  'Works';  Web- 
action,  but  in  his  celebrated  Proclamation  of  10  ster.  'Works'  Vol.  III.;  Houston,  'A  Critical 
Dec,  1832  he  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  study  of  Nullification  in  South  Carolina.* 
aspects.  He  denied  the  possibility  of  nullification  jj  ^  CALDWEti 
being  a  peaceable  remedy.  He  asserted  the  Na-  University  of  Nebraska. 
lionat  as  opposed  to  the  States  Rights  inteipreta- 

^on  of  the  Constitution,  and  concluded  with  an  Nnll^ore,  a  name  given  to  certain  ntore 

earnest  plea  for  the  Union.    He  appealed  to  the  or  less  massive  sea-weeds  of  the  family  Rhodo- 
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phyecee,  common  on  rocky  shores  in  warm  cli-  'waters  of  jealousy*:  tbe  law  of  the  Naiarite; 

mates,  and  especially  about  coral  islands,  where  the    form   of  priestly    blessing;.    The    offerinKS 

they  serve  to  protect  the  corals  somewhat  against  made  by  the  princes  at  the  dedication  of  the 

the  beatinR-  ot  the  waves.     From  secreting  lime  tabernacle    are    ihen    enumerated.     The    Levites 

on  their   surface,   and    hence    resembling   coral,  are  set  apart  for  their  sacred  office ;  the  Passover 

they   were   formerly   svipposed   to   he   a   kind   of  observed   by  all   ceremonially  fitted  for  the  ob- 

zoophytes.     Some    small    species    occur    on    the  servance;    the   guidance   of   the   pillar   of  cloud 

northern  Atlantic  coasts.  described.     (2)  The  second  part  relates  the  in- 

Niima  PompiUuB,  nu'ma  pom-pTrS-us,  ad  cidents  of  the  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  plains 
king  of  Rome,  belonging  to  tfie  legendary  period  °*  ^oab,  atid  extends  from  the  2d  to  the  40th 
of  Roman  annals.  According  10  ancient  ae-  V'^^  a.f^r  the  Exodus.  It  is  made  up  of  tlie 
counts  he  was  from  Cures,  in  the  land  of  the  icllowmg  disjected  episodes:  the  murmurii^R 
Sabines,  and  was  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  a":  Taberah  and  Kibroth-hataavah  ;  the  inslitu- 
piety.  He  was  elected  king  after  the  year's  in-  "on  of  the  seventy  elders ;  the  spying  out  of  the 
terregnum  following  the  death  of  Romulus,  'and ;  the  revolt  of  Miriam  and  Aaron ;  the  cou- 
His  lengthy  and  quiet  reign  he  devoted  to  the  sequent  leprosy  of  Minam;  the  stoning  of  the 
adequate  establishment  of  rehgion:  and  to  him  sabba th -breaker ;  the  judgment  of  Korah  and  his  ■ 
the  Romans  ascribed  their  whole  system  of  company;  the  enactment  of  certain  ceremonial 
worship.  He  also  founded  the  temple  of  Janus,  '^ws.  These  events  took  place  at  Kaaesh,  The 
which  during  his  rule  remained  closed.  The  narrative  proceeds  with  tbe  ioumey  from  Kadesh 
sacred  books  of  Numa,  containing  the  prescribed  J^  Edom  relating  the  victories  over  Sihon  and 
manner  of  observance  for  the  rites  and  cere-  yS.  and  from  tdom  10  the  plains  of  Moab,  re- 
monies  of  religion,  were  said  to  have  been  en-  '^""K  the  death  of  Miriam;  the  faithfulness  of 
tombed,  and  to  have  been  discovered  in  181  B.C.  Moses  and  Aaron  at  Menbah ;  the  death  of 
This  story  is  now  regarded  as  a  forgery.  Aaron  at  Mount  Hor ;  and  the  visitation  of  fiery 

.,  _      -■         -      w    ,  .  -       p      -  -     ^  serpents.     (3)  The   third   part   narrates  the  in- 

Ntrniantw.  nu-man^sh,-a.  Spam    an  ancient  .j^^t,   that   occurred   in   the   plains   of   Moab ; 

town   situated  on  (he  Douro,  near  the  place  now  Balaam's  prophecy;  the  idolatri-  at  Shittim;  thi 

called  Soria  in  Old  Cast.le.     It  is  famous  for  its  ,^^„j   n limbering  of   the   people;   the  appoint- 

resistance   to    the    Roman     power      While     the  ment  of  Joshua  to  succeed  Moses ;  the  partition 

neighbonng  places  yielded  to  the  Romance  the  ^f  the  Promised  Land;  appointmimt  onlviri- 

Numantians   were  firm  in  refusing  submission.  „,  (.jti^  ^^d  cities  of  refuge;  encounter  with 

Large  forces  under  the  praetor  Pompeius  Aulus  (j,g  Midianites 

(137  B.C)  and  the  consul  Hostilius  Mancinus  LiUrary  C'haracUrUlics.— These  recall  Ex- 
were  repulsed.  Scip|o  Africanus,  the  younger,  <,d„,  ;„  jj^  chronological  dislocation  and  mix- 
with  an  army  of  60,000  was  sent  to  subdue  them  (urc  of  narrative  and  legislation.  The  Book  of 
He  surrounded  the  town  and  famine  compelled  Numbers  contains  some  remarkable  fragments  of 
them  to  yield  after  a  siege  of  14  months.  The  ^Id  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  brief  in  c^mparis(.n 
conqueror  destroyed  the  town,   133  b.c  „iti,    the   length   of   time   covered,   there   being 

NumlMrmg   Machine,   in   printing,   a   ma-  little  record  of  about  thirty-eight  years  spent  in 

chine    for   impressing    consecutive   numbers    on  the  wilderness.     The  beginning  of  the  narrative 

account  or  record  books,  coupons,   railway  cer-  is   a   preth'    full   account   of   the   first    fourteen 

tificates,   bank-notes,    railway   tickets,   etc.    The  months    01    the    journey,   this    completeness   <A 

invention  is  that  of  Blaise  Pascal  (1650),  and  detail   is  again  resumed  in  the  record  of  the 

consists  of  disks  or  wheels  decimally  numbe>-ed  closing  year, 

on  their  peripheries,  the  whole  mounted  on  one         Consult:    Driver,   'Introduction  to  the  Old 

axle  upon  which  they  turn  freely,  acting  upon  Testament' ;  Addis,  'Documents  of  the  Hexa- 

each  other  in  serial  order.     The  first   wheel   of  tench'    (i8(^);   Carpenler  and  Battersley,   'The 

the  scries  containing  the  units  is  moved  one  Hcxateudi'  (1900);  Briggs,  'The  Hexateuch.' 
figiH'e  between  each  impact,  and  when  the  units 

are  exhausted  the  tens  come  into  action,  and         Numbera,   Theory   of,    in    its    elementary 

act  m  comcidence  with  the  units,  which  con-  part,  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  deals 

tmue  their  action.  ^^jth  the  properties  of  integers.    The  scope  of 

NumbcTB,  Book  of,  the  fourth  book  of  the  the  whole  subject  can  best  be  indicated  after  an 

Pentateuch,   named   in   the   Hebrew   Bible/The  explanation  of  the  idea  of  a  modular  syslem  of 

Wilderness,*  from  a  word  which  appears  in  the  numbers,  which   is  fundamental  in  iL     An  adc- . 

first  verse.    The  English  title  is  a  rendering  of  quale  treatment  of  certain  problems  relating  to 

the   Septuagint  designation,  which  refers  to  the  integers    requires   that    the    system    of   integers 

'numbe rings"  of  the  people  narrated  in  chapter  1.  (including  zero)  under  consideration  be  enlarged 

26.     As  the  book  opens  at  Sinai,  like  Leviticus,  by   the   introduction   of  certain   other   numbers, 

so  it  contains  a  continuation  of  the  enactments  and   that  the   system,   so   enlarged,   shall   retain 

Ken  in  that  book.    It  is  also  connected  with  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  original  sys- 

uteronomy,  which   takes  up   the  narrative  at  tern.     The  latter  is  such  that  if  cotttatns  the  dif- 

the   plains  of   Moab,   the   point   in   the  people's  fcrence   (_and  hence  the  sum)  of  any  two  of  ili 

wanderings  at  which   Numbers  ends.  numbers,  and  this  property  is  selected  as  funda- 

Contenls  of  Numbers. —  The  book  may   be  mental.    A  system  of  numbers  which  has  this 

divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  places  property  is  called  a  modular  system ;  it  always 

the  scene  of  its  incidents  in  a  different  locality,  contains   (i)  the  number  zero,  {2)   the  negative 

(i)  The   scene   is   Sinai   in  the  first  part     The  of   each   of   its   numbers,    (3)    an   infinite    (see 

desert  march  is  to  begin  by  a  numberrag  of  the  Assemblages,  General  Theoby  of)  number  of 

people.     A    separate    census   of   the    Levites    is  numbers.     In   general   it  is   possible  to  select  a 

taken,  as  also  of  the  firsl-born  males.     This  is  certain  set  of  numbers  of  the  system,  called  the 

followed   by   regulations   for  the  lepers'   banish-  basis   of   the   system,   as   say.   Wi,   Wi »■■ 

roent  from  the  camp;  the  law  of  restitution;  the  called  the  elements  of  the  basis,  and  to  express 
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.  (3j.  If  of  three  numbers  a,  b,  c. 
two  of  them,  a  and  b,  are  retalively  prime,  then 
every  common  divisor  of  ac  and  b  is  a  common 

DlVISiBlLiry  OF  INTGGEBS.  divisor  of   b   and   c'    For  let  ac  and  b   have  a 

— .                -  .                    L'  1.   ■                     -1  common  divisor  d.     Since  a  and  b  are  relatively 

The  set  of  integers,  which  is  a  very  simple  ^j^e  there  exist  numbers  j-  and  y,  such   that 

modular  system  having  one  element,  unity,  in  its  ax  +  by=t     Then  acx  +  bcy  =  c      But  d  \s  i 

basis,   has  the   additional   properly  that   it  con-  ^j^jjor  ^f  ^^^  ^„^  j^.      ^^^  ^ence  of  c.     It  is 

tarns  the  product  of  every  two  of  its  numbers:  therefore  a  common  divisor  of  fe  and  r 

^"n  j*°  i^J^^  "'^''j  °^  'f¥l9"l°f  integers  are  Corollary  (4).    If  a  and  b.  and  also  b  and  c. 

called    orfrfKiw    zni    multtphcattye    smce    they  are  relatively  prime,  so  are  ac  and  b. 

depend  mainly  upon  ideas  of  addition  and  multi-  ^  theorem  of  fundamental  importance  in  re- 

phcaiion  respectively.    The  introductory  part  of  Xz\i<yn  to  the  factori^atbn  of  numbers  may  now 

the  subject  deals  mainly  with  the  latter  relations.  [^  proved 

For  the   sake  of  brevity  there  will  be  assumed  Theorem  (5)      A  pasiltTe  integer  eon   in  one 

from  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (see  Alcehra)  the  g„j  o„,y  ^„^  ^^y   j,^  represented  as  a  product 

commutative  and  associative  laws   for  addition,  ^f  *ri'me  factori 

the    commutative,    associative    and    distributive  jf  possible,  let  an  integer  n  be  expressed  by 

laws  for  multiplicatiori,  the  meanings  of  divisor,  (^      different      products      of      prime      factors, 

or    factor    common    divisor,    greatest   common  f,/,,. .../.,  and  q,q,....q,,   where  in  each  case 

divisor  (G.  C.  D,),  multiple,  common  mu  trple.  .t.  „_j  _  „«  .r     c    .        ■          i.  »i.  .             n 

i.,<^>  ^nm„„-n  ,«..l.;,^l»  (V   r    M  ^  In    f,.n^tU«  '"*  order  of  the  factors  is  such  tha    a  sma  er 

least  common  multiple  (L.  C  M.).|a. '""'"o"-  factor  never  follows  a  larger.     Tlien*  jl,... .  .^ 

and  the  processes  for  finding  the  G,  C.  D.  and     =g,g, qi.       If  any  factor,   as  p^,   were   not 

^  ^'aaoriLZn  '""or^Numbers—An     important  5^*?*"^  '",  ^^"^  ^^^""^  ^""^"^^  '/  *=°"/''  ""A'"  I 

tain  numbers  have  no  divisors  except  themselves  c-„,  i,,„  '  „  ,„t,  _    .u           ui          t  i    .     ■ 

and  unity.    These  are  called  fnW.     (Two  nura-  ,■    Fo^  'a'-g'^  "I^t'e"  the  problem  of  faclonia- 

of  a' number  may  easily  b^  found  if  all  of  its  P"""^  factor  of  a_namber  n.  not  itself  a  prime. 

prime  divisors  are  determined,  but  no  satisfac-  cannot  exceed  Vn,  it^  necessary  to  lest  only 

lory  method  has  been  devised  for  such  deter-  prime  factors  up  to  Vn. 

mtnation.    Nevertheless    certain    principles    are  Distribution  of  Primes.— Tht  proof  that  the 

dearly  understood.  number  of  primes  is  infinite  was  given  by  Euclid. 

Consider  now  one  modular  system  consisting  ^^^  '^  singularly  brief.  The  assumption  that 
of  all  positive  and  negative  multiples  of  an  in-  there  is  a  largest  prime,  p,  is  shown  to  be  in- 
teger o,  and  another  consisting  of  all  such  mul-  correct  by_  the  consideration  of  the  number 
tiples  of  another  integer  6.  It  may  be  shown  '  "r"  |£;  which,  not  being  divisible  by  any  num- 
that  (1)  Iht  set  of  numbers  consisting  of  aU  ber  less  than  (^  +  i),  most  either  be  divisible 
of  the  numbers  of  these  two  systems  and  also  by  a  prime  greater  than  f  or  be  a  prime  itself 
of  the  sums  of  all  patrs  of  them  m  a  modular  The  law  of  distribution  of  primes  has  been 
system  conjisiing  of  the  positive  and  nega-  carefully  studied,  but  the  investigations  cannot 
Mw  multtples  of  d,  the  G.  C.  D.  of  a  and  b.  be  presented  here,  the  law  being  a  very  obscure 
For  if  any  two  mtegers  of  the  first  system  one.  Two  special  results  are  of  some  interest 
be  ox.,  ax^  and  if  any  two  of  the  sec-  It  has  been  shown  that  between  any  number 
L  *?*'•'"  '*  °y'  ?"'*  ''y^  'hen  any  two  of  »(>i)  and  its  double,  an,  there  is  at  least  one 
the  third  Y«tem  can  be  represented  by  iw.-l- by.  prime,  and  also  that  any  number,  tn,  of  consec- 
andax.+  by^  The  difference  of  these,  <!(*.- x.)  utive  numbers  can  be  found,  no  one  of  which 
+  *(yi — yij,  IS  in  the  third  system,  since  it  is  will  be  prime 

the  sum  of  a{x,  —  x,)  and  t(y,—y.)., which  are  Number  and  Sum  of  Divisors  of  a  Number. 

in  tte  first  and  second  systems  respectively.   The  —If  the  number  55125  be  expressed  by  means  of 

third   system    is,   then,   a    modular    system,   and  :,.    _.;_,.    facln«    th»    r..=„It    i=    i>e<-7i      N„w 

consists  of  all  multiples  of  its  smallest  number.  '*'    ""T   '*=•""*«    "="'t    's    3  SVf-    Now 

n,  say.     Since  a  and  b  are  in  tl.e  third  system.  *T*'^  divisor  of  this  number  must  be  a  product 

fi  must  be  a  common  divisor  of  a  and  b.    But  ^f  P"*"*  "*  3,  S,  and  7-    In  fact,  all  of  these 

every  number  of  the  system,  being  of  the  form  <'""f<"'s    are    terms    in    the    expansion    of    the 

ax  +  by,  is  divisible  by  d.     Hence  «  =  d.  Product    (l  +  3 +3')(i  +  5 +  5*+ S'Xi  +  7  + 

As   an    example,    let    0  =  6,    6  =  8.   whence  T^i    ,  i!  "Pension   contains    (2-I- i)  (3 -f  i) 

rf  =  2.     The  three  systems  are  respectively  <?''"  'I  —3°  terms.     Hence  the  number  of  di- 

...,— 24.  — tS,  — 12,  —  6,0,6,12,18  24  ...  visors  of  5512s  IS  36.    Again,  the  product  men- 

.  ..,_j2,  _2j,  _i6,  —  8,  o,  8,  16,  24,  32,  ...  Honed  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  3S  divisors, 

. . . ,  —  8,   —  D,  —  4,  —  2,  o,  2,    4,    6,    8,  . . , .,     3'  —  I 

Corollary    (8>.    If  two  integers  a,  6,  have    Also  (i  +  3  +  3>)= (see  Alcmra,  Geo- 

their   G.C.D   equal   to   d,   there   exist   integers  3 — ' 

*,  y,  such  that  ax  +  by  =  d.     (This  is  true  even  >»rtrtcat  Progresston).    Hence  the  sum  of  all 

if  d  =  i,>  ^.  .            ^              .     3»-i  S*-i  7>-i 

Example     I.    a=6.     b=%    «f=2;     6.3+    dmsors  of  55125   is  . . .    In 

8(-2)=a.  3-1    S-i    7-1 

Example     2-    0  =  5.     l>  =  6,     rf=i;    5.5 -I-  general,  it  «  =  j>7'/"> .    .>;«,     the    p'a    betag 
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nost  important  problems  relating  to  the 
Thus  congruences  may  state  relations 

.^  known    quantities    only,    Or    between 

d]4i             "1+  I                      W't'^'  known    and    unknown   quantities,   in   the    latter 

Pi       — '    /i       —-t,          P^       — I  case  suggesting  the  problem  of  finding  possible 

. _  values  of  the  unknown  quantities!    Congruence! 

P\ — I         Pt — '                    /, —  t  of  the  latter  sort  may  be  classified  either  ac- 

Numbcr  of  Numben  less  than  a  Given  Num-  =?r'^'"B  '°  the  number  of  the  unknown  quan- 

ber  and   Relatively   Prime   to   /I— The  number  "*>««.  "^   according   to  the   degrees  of   the  ex- 

10125  =  3*53.    The    numbers    less    than    10125  P"M'0J?s  with  respect  to  these  unknown  quanti-^ 

and   relatively  prime  to   it  are  those  which  are  '""      ^P^^    "   /(x,y,i.  . .. .)    13    an    algebraic 

not  divisible  by  3  or  by  S-    From  the  first  loias  «P«ssion  containing  several  unknown  numbers 

numbers  all  muhiples  of  3,  and  all  multiples  of  5,  ***■,*'"•    '   ?'    "^f^    ^^^'^°^"   ni""'>««;    "■< 

should  be  omitted.    There  are  i  X  10125  multiples  ^^^^"^^^^    problem    is:     To    determtne    uMtgral 

of  3,  and  i   XIOI2S  multiples  of  5,  but  some  ol  "^Z*"'  /"''  ''?-A-;-  ■  J"**""''  '.'l^^^JT^'f 

these,  the  AX  10125  multiples  of  IS,  are  multiples  /C-^'y.'- ■  ■■  ■>  fiO^'"'"'- "•>-  i'*^'  ^*  T*«     ^ 

of  both  3  and  5.    Hence  the  number  of  numbers  "»  °^  ^"'"t?  °'  ""^  ^"  '^w'^?'  «™»"t?t«'  • 

relatively  prime  to  and  less  than  10125  is  (10125  -  "'^"*  "*  the  congruence.    If  there  is  only  one 

tXloiaS  — lXloi2S  +  AXlo"S}^lol2S(l~i)  ujA^Own  number  in  the  congruence,  any  value 

(I  -  i):  since  the  mult"l«  of  15  should  not  be  9'  '•■?'  ""mber  for  which  the  congruence  1.  true 

g    g             o  IS  called  a  root  of  the  congruence.    Two  roots 

removed  twice.  Ingeneral,  iCm  =/  '/  '  . . .  Pg'  which  are  congruent  are  regarded  as  the  same 

it  may  be  shown  that    (8)    the  corresponding  ^°°J;      ..                                          .  -  .             ■ 

nnmber,  which  is  always  denoted  by  #Cn),  is  Consider    now    congruences    which    contain 

I..          I                    IV          Ji-.  Qjjiy  pjjj  unknown  number  x,  and  in  particular, 

J I }(i \ [1 I       For  example  congruences  of  the  form  /U)  =«o*"+«i-'^* 

Pi            Pi                  P*  ---.  +   fln=o{mod  m)  where  OfcOi,  ■...«■  are 

A.i-,\-  A  A(,n\  —  J  MM  ~  1*^  i\      Thi.  im  integers,  a,  being  relatively  prime  to  m.    Then  by 

divided  bv  (x—'f'i  is  conffruent  to  j(f')    (mod, 

THEoav  OF  coNoauBKCES.  ly  °  (3)  it V  is  a  ro^t  of  the  given  congruence. 

Consider  the  modular  system  consisting  of  the   remainder  obtained  by   dividing  /{*)    by 

all  positive  and  negative  multiples  of  a  positive  t'  — "*)   '^  congruent  to  zero   (rood.  m). 

integer  m.    Then  any  integer  either  is  in  this  i'"/°r   Congruences.— The   general   eongru- 

system  or   differs  from  a   number  of  it  by  a  ence  of  the  first  degree  in  ^namely.  <wr  +  a.  = 

number  r,  less  than  m.     Hence  every  integer  is  o(mod.fn),  do  being  relatively  prime  to  m,  has 

expressible  in  the  form   wg  +  r     Integers  may  just  one  root.     For  of  the  m  numbers  o.,a(ij,3aK 

then  be  divided  into  m  classes,  all  those  in  any  - .. .  (m  — 0*,  "Wj,  no  two  differ  by  a  multiple 

class  having  the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  of  m    (see    »).    Hence  just  one  of  Ihein  be- 

m-     Then  the  difference  between  two  numbers  'ofSs  to  each  of  the  m  classes  of  numbers.    If 

of  the  same  class  is  divisible  by  m,  and  these  two  *»   '"O  —a.  belong  to  the  same  class,  then 

numbers  are  said  to  be  eongraent  Tvith  respect  \kat — ( — a)  j   or  kot  +  a,  is  a  multiple  of  m. 

io  Ihi  modnhts  m.    If  «,  and  n,  are^in  the  same  Hence  a.*  +  0,=  o{mod.  w)  ;  and  *  is  a  root 

ch»s,  this  relation  is  written    »,=:«,(w£>rf. «),  pf  the  congruence. 

a  notation   which   is  due  to  <^uss.     The  state-  Corollary:     The  congmence  Ofcr=l(mod.«i) 

ment  is  called  a  congruence.    Thus  the  modulus  (j,  relativdy  prime  to  m)  has  just  one  root, 

being  3,  the  numbers  7  and  16  belong  to  the  — 

same  class,  since  each  gives_the  remainder  i  "•>  ^^y-  _ 
when  divided  by  3.  Then  7^i6(mod.  3),  or  In  this  case  the  numbers  m  (k  are  called 
in  other  words  the  difference  between  7  and  16  atsoeiate  numbers,  __ 
is  a  multiple  01  3.  If  in  the  congruence  0**+  a\  :=o(mod.M), 
The  following  are  fundamental  properties  of  a*  and  m  have  as  G.  C.  D.  the  number  d,  the  con- 
congruences,  the  modulus,  when  omitted,  be-  gruence  has  no  roots  unless  a,  is  divisible  by  d, 
ing  m :  in  which  case  it  has  d  at  them.  For  suppose 
mif  o=t,  and  a  =  c,  then  fe=«.  that  a,  =  a'e.d,  Oi=o'i.rf,  m  =  m'.d.  Then  if 
H   o  =  b,  and  c  =d,  then«  +  c  =  b  +  4,  <hx  +  a, 

ana  ac^^  bd.  otx  +  a,  is  divisible  by  m, ora'^r  +  o', 

If  a  ^6,  then  ca^eb.  d 
If  ea  =1  cb,  and  if  d  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  (  and  is  divisibtf  by  m',  and  conversely.    But  the  con- 
m  gruence   o'«,<^  +  a'i=;  o(mod.   m)    is  of  the   sort 
fft,  then  a^&(mod. — ).  considered  just  above,   and  the  numbers   which 
d  satisfy  it  arc  all  congruent   (mod,  m').     It  has 
Between  the  methods  used  and  the  results  then  only  one  root,  say  t,  (mod,  m').    All  num- 
obtained  in   Ihe  theory  of  congrueiKes  and  the  bers    which   Vtisfy    the    latter   congruence    are 
methods  and  results  in  the  apparently  unrelated  roots   of  the  former,  but  they  are  not  all  con- 
field  of  the  theory  of  equations  (see  Equations,  groent    (raod.^n).     On    the   contrary,   with    re- 
General   Theory  op),  there   is   a   parallel    so  spect  to  the  Modulus  m,  there  are  d  distinct 
striking  that  one  acquainted  with  the  latter  can  sets,   and  the  lorimnal   congruence   has  d  root* 
promptly  select,  and  even  solve,  a  great  many    t.  k  +  hi',  k  +  ir^, Ir  +  m'(d—i). 
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The  lajt  result  furnishes  an  interesting  ex- 
ample ot  the  failure  of  the  parallel  between  the 
theory  of  congruences  and  the  theory  of  equa- 
tims.  Of  these  there  are  not  2  few.  They  gen- 
erally occur  when  the  modulus  is  not  pnme. 
Anouier  interesting  example  is  the  possibility  of 
solving  several  simultaneous  congruences  in  one 
unknown  quantity,  the  moduli  of  the  congru- 
ences being  different. 

Theorims  of  Fermal  and  JVUson. — Before 
discussing  the  various  classes  of  congruences  of 
higher  orders  it  is  convenient  to  exhibit  two  of 
the  most  interesting  results  of  the  whole  subject. 
They  are  the  theorems  of  Permat  and  Wilson. 

Fesmat's  TftEOREU.  //  p  is  any  prime  num- 
ber, and  a  any  nutnber  hii  than  p  and  greater 
than  Btro,  then  af-^  ^  i(mod.  p). 

Consider   the   set   of   numbers   0,20,30, , 

iP  — 1)0.  No  two  of  them  are  congruent 
imoA.p).  Henlce  thn  arc  congriUBU  to  differ- 
ent ones  of  the  numbers  I,  2,  3 (^ — 1), 

though  not  necessarily  in  this  order.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  first  set  is  congruent  to  the_product 
of  the  second  set,  whence  aP-^  \p  —  i^^  f^  —  i 
(mod.  p).  Then  itf-'=i(mod.;)  einee  IP— 1 
is  relatively  prime  to  p  (see9). 

The  stMement  of  Wilson's  theorem  is:    // 
P  it  any  prime ^  number,   [f  —  i  ^^ —  l{mod. f). 
Both  of  these  theorems  have  been  so  gen- 
eralized as  to  apply  to  the  case  in  which  the 
modulus  is  not  pnme. 

Fermat's  dteorem  furnishes  another  instance 
gt  the  failure  of  the  parallel  between  the  theory 
of  ntimbers  and  the  theory  of  equations.  For 
from  it  we  see  that  the  congruence  xt^^  jr(mod. 
p)  is  sctisfied  by  every  number  of  the  system 
of  integers. 

Contnttneej  of  Higher  Orders. — The  yen- 
era!  quadratic  ^congruence  may'  be  written 
atx*  +  thx  +  Oi ::zo{Tnad.  m) .  Its  solution  may 
be  reduced  to  the  soltitioas  of  a  linear  congru- 
ene£_and  of  a  binomial  congruence  of  the  form 
**  =:o(mod.ifi).  In  conneetion  with  this  con- 
gruence the  important  questions  are:  (i)  What 
relation  must  exist  between  a  and  m  in  order 
that  the  congruence  may  be  solvable?  and  (»> 
What  are  the  roots  of  a  congruence  of  this  sort 
which  is  known  to  be  solvaMe?  According  as 
the  congruence  is  or  is  not  solvable,  o  is  said 
to  be  a  quadratic  residue  or  a  quadratic  non- 
la  regard  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  noted 
Hiat  if  (** — o)  is  dirisible  by  m,  it  is  divisible 
by  every  prima  factor,  p,  of  m.  I^ence  if  the 
congruence  is  solvable  a  must  be  a  qnadratic 
residue  of  every  prime  factor  of  m.  It  may  also 
be  proven  that  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  a 
quadratic  residue  it  each  number  is  a  residue, 
or  if  each  is  a  non-residue,  but  that  the  product 

n-residne  if  only  one  is  a  residue.    Hence 

rible  to  determine  whether  o  is  a  resi- 
if  one  finds  whether  each  prime  factor 
_  —  J  residue  of  each  prime  factor  of  m. 
This  procedure  raises  three  distinct  questions, 
for  a  may  have  as  factors,  —  i,  2,  or  odd  primes; 
It  is  easy  to  show  that,  p  being  a  prime  factor  of 
"»«,  (t)  —  I  is  a  quadratic  residue  of  all  primes 
of  the  form  4H  +  t(e.  g.  13,  17,  29),  but  a  non- 
residue  of  ail  prime*  of  the  form  <4»  +  3) 
('.  g.  23)  ;  and  (2I  a  is  a  residue  of  all  primes 
of  the  form  (8(»  +  i)  or  (8f»—  i)  (e.  j.  17,  23), 
but  a  non-residue  of  all  primes  of  the  form 
(a. -I- 3)  or  (8»i  — 3)  {*.  g.  II,  29). 


To  determine  whether  a  given  odd  prime,  P, 

.V    ■  ■       '       

if,  of  twa  odd  primes  p  and  q,  oKe  is  of  the 
farm  (4»+  l)  tlten  each  is  a  quadratic  residue 
of  the  other,  or  each  is  a  non-residue  uf  the 
other;  while  if  both  primes  are  of  the  ierm 
(4"  +  3),  °ne  is  a  residue  or  non-residue  of  the 
other  according  as  the  other  is  a  non-residue  or 
residue  of  the  one.  This  theorem  is  the  most 
celebrated  one  in  the  theory  of  numbers ;  it  has 
been  proven  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Gauss 
himself  having  contributed  seven  distinct  protifs. 
The  application  of  this  result  and  of  the  two 
preceding  ones  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  what  is  known  as  Legendre's  Symbol. 

Legendre's  Symbol, — It  is  found  that  accord- 
ing as  a  number  a  is  or  is  not  a  quadratic  resi- 
due of  p,  a  certain  function  of  a  and  p  is  con- 
gruent to  +  I  or  — i(mod.f).  Legendre  in- 
troduced the  symbol  (— ),  defining  it  to  be  +  i, 

P 
or  —  I,  accordiM  ^^  ^  is  °^  '^  »ot  3  quadratic 
residue  of  p.    The  three  results  stated  may  be 
written  symbolically: 

a'(7)-{7)  =  '-'-    "- 

The  use  of  the  third  result  may  be  illustrated 
byuking/=i3,  ?  =  3.    Then(— J.  ^— )= +t 
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3),  L—\  K  ^— y      Moreover  i  is  ■  quadtntic  ret. 

idue    of    every   ovmber.     Hence    {—\  ^  +  i; 

and  so  /—)  a  -|-  i.    Accordingly  3  is    a    quad- 
V13/ 

ratic  residue  of  13. 

The  difhcultiei  of  solving  a  binomial  quad- 
ratic congruence  which  is  known  to  be  solvable 
are  relatively  slight,  and  the  question  will  not 
be  considered  here. 

The  theory  of  congruence  of  degrees  higher 
than  the  second  is  far  from  complete.  Coniid- 
erable  attention  has  been  given  _to  binomial 
congruences  of  the  form  OtX"  +  an  ^::f>  (mod.  *i). 
Gauss  found  that  he  could  not  properly  state 
the  reciprocity-theorem  for  the  case  1^4,  with- 
out making  a  study  of  the  modular  system  of 
numbers  of  the  form  a  +  &V —  I,  a  and  b  being 
integers.  His  results  have  been  generalized  and 
much  more  general  modular  systems  have  been 
studied.    An  account  of  these  cannot  be  given 

Other  Branches  of  the  Subject.— T\it  theory 
of  congruences  belongs  to  the  multiplicatiTe  part 
of  the  subject.  Another  notable  branch  is  the 
theory  of  forms,  which  is  essentially  additive. 
In  it  the  standard  problem  is  'Given  an  espres* 

sion  /(x,y,a )  in  which  all  of  the  numbers 

are  Int^ers,  to  determine  whether  by  a  choice 
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of  integral  values  for  certain  unknown  quantities 
the  expression  can  be  made  to  assume  a  speci- 
fied integral  value."  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
quadratic  form  ax^  +  bxy  +  cy^,  the  problem  is 
to  find  wliether  a  specified  integer  m  can  be 
broken  up  into  three  integral  parts  of  the  form 
ax^,  bxy,  and  cy^,  and  to  determine  in  how 
many  essentially  different  ways  this  can  be  done. 
The  study  of  the  classification  of  quadratic 
forms  alone  reqiiires  the  use  of  infinite  series 
(sec  Series)  and  of  other  agencies  which  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
theory  of  integers.  The  theory  of  forms  has 
been  studied  principally  in  connection  with  forms 
of  the  second  order  in  any  number  of  unknown 

quantities  x,  y,  s, and  forms  of  the  second 

and  third  orders  in  two  unknown  quantities. 
One  other  branch,  also  of  an  additive  nature,  is 
the  theory  of  partitions  of  numbers,  the  parti- 
tions of  a  number  being  the  different  ways  of 
expressing  it  as  a  sum  of  a  given  number 
of  integers.  Thus  the  partitions  of  7  into 
4  integers  are  1-1-1  +  1+4,  1  +  I  +  2  +  3, 
1  +  2  +  2  +  2.  The  treatment  of  this  subject 
also  requires  the  aid  of  the  higher  Analysis. 

Historical  5fe?/cA.— Historically,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Theory  of  Numbers  falls  into  two 
well-defined  periods,  whose  point  of  division  is 
the  year  iSol.  Until  lale  in  the  first  period  the 
subject  was  not  recognized  as  constituting  a 
distinct  branch  of  mathematics.  The  publication 
in  1801  of  Gauss'  famous  'Disquisitiones  Arith- 
melicse'  firmly  established  the  subject  as  such 
a  branch,  and  since  that  event  its  development 
has  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted. 

Probably  the  earliest  investigators  in  this 
subject  were  Pythagoras  Cs8o?-soo?  b.c.)  and 
his  followers,  who  were  familiar  with  the  ideas 
of  odd  and  even  numbers,  factors  and  multiples 
and  primes.  By  the  time  of  Euclid  (about  300 
ac.)  the  subject  included  the  idea  of  perfect 
numbers,  that  is.  those  which  are  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  divisors  less  than  themselves,  and 
of  common  divisors,  the  process  for  finding 
G. CD.,  the  proof  that  the  number  of  primes  is 
infinite,  Diophantos  (246?-330?  a.d.)  studied 
methods  of  finding  rational  solutions  of  inde- 
terminate equations.  His  work  inspired  some  of 
the  best  of  the  later  writers  of  the  first  period, 
among  them  Bachet  de  Meziriac  (1581-1638 
A.D.)  and  Fermat  (1601-55  A.n.),  who  edited  his 
works.  Fermat  contributed  several  very  notable 
results,  though  without  proof.  Among  them 
are  the  theorem  already  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  text  and  the  theorem  that  no 
integral  solutions  exist  tor  the  equation 
T"  +  y"  =  ,:'■,  if  n  is  an  integer  >  2.  Euler 
(1707-1803  A.D.)  proved  this  last  theorem  for 
n  =  3  and  4,  generalized  the  former  theorem, 
studied  the  function  *(n),  staled  the  reciprocity- 
theorem,  and  initiated  the  study  of  quadratic 
forms.  The  work  of  Lagrange  (1736-1813  ad.) 
and  Legendre  (1752-1833  a,d,)  on  quadratic 
forms  closes  the  first  period. 

In  the  work  which  opened  the  second  period 
Gauss  (1777-1855)  systematiied  the  subject  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  Euclid 
brought  order  into  the  subject  of  geometry.  He 
treated  thoroughly  the  elementary  theory  of 
congruences,  residues  (quadratic  and  higher), 
quadratic  forms,  and  founded  the  modem  theory 
of  modular  systems  by  the  study  of  the  system 
of  numbers  a  +  6V —  i,  a  and  b  being  integers. 


Of  the  many  workers  since  Gauss'  time  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  Dirichlet,  who  simplified  some 
of  Gauss'  methods,  and  made  important  contri- 
butions by  the  use  of  infinite  series;  Kummer, 
Dedekind,  and  Kronecker,  who  considered  gen- 
eral modular  systems ;  and  Eisenstein,  Smith, 
Hermite,  Sylvester,  and  Minkowski,  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  theory  of  forms. 
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theorie*  and  'Die  Analytische  Zahlentheorie' ; 
Dirichlet,  'Zahlentheorie' ;  Gauss,  'Disquisi- 
tiones Arithmetical' ;  Legendre,  'Theorie  des 
Nombres' ;  Mathews,  'Theory  of  Numbers' ; 
Smith,  'Report  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers' 
(British  Association  reports  1859-63-65-66). 
G.  ?{.  Ling, 
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NiuneralB  (from  Latin  numeralis,  from  nu- 
menu,  number).  In  mathematics  the  word  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  characters  which 
represent  numbers,  as  in  speaking  of  the  Bo- 
man  numerals.  In  very  ancient  times  there 
were  approximately  as  many  systems  of  numerals 
as  there  were  languages,  and  particularly  with 
the  higher  numerals  there  were  often  quite  radi- 
cal modifications  from  century  to  century.  The 
numerals  most  generally  used  by  the  mathema- 
ticians of  classical  times  were  the  Greek;  of 
mediieval  times,  the  Roman ;  of  modern  times, 
the  Hindu  or  Arabic  Of  these,  the  first  two 
were  but  little  used  in  actual  computation,  the 
abacus   (q-v.)   answering   for  this  purpose. 

The  primitive  Greeks,  like  other  early  peo- 
ples, had  little  use  for  large  numbers,  and  su 
they  used  separate  marks  like  scores  (A.  S. 
sceran,  to  cut,  whence  shears,  and  to  shore  up 
a  building  by  a  piece  of  cut  timber)  or  tallies 
(Fr.  lailler,  to  cut,  whence  tailor)  on  a  stick 
Even  as  late  as  351  B.C.,  an  inscription  at  Tralles. 
in  Caria,  has  |  1  M  I  I  I  i°r  seven.  This  plan  seems 
to  have  been  followed  by  a  primitive  alphabetic 
system,  the  letters  being  taken  in  tbeir  natural 
order :  A  for  i,  B  for  a,  r  for  3,  A  for  4,  and 
so  en  until  the  alphab^  was  exhausted.  For 
monumental  purposes,  however,  the  initial  letters 
of  important  number  words  came  early  into  use. 
These  letters  were  I  (either  as  a  orinitive 
single  stroke,  or  from  la,  for  iila),  H  {  Him, 
five  )  A  (  Aita.,  ten),  E  (  Htiarir,  the  H  being 
the  old  breathing,  replaced  by  '  in  itarir, 
hundred],  S  (XOui,  thousand),  and  H  (  H^yMot, 
ten  thousand),  together  with  vaxious  ligatures 
of  these  letters.  These  numerals  were,  in  medi< 
seval  times,  called  Hcrodian,  from  Herodianus. 
a  grammarian  who  flourished  in  the  2d  century 
A.n,,  who  described  them.  The  final  form, 
which  generally  replaced  the  Herodian  numerals 
in  the  4th  century  B.C..  was  alphabetic.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  accented  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
with  three  obsolete  ones  added  to  bring  the 
number  to  27.  Of  these,  the  first  nine  repre- 
sented the  units  1-9,  the  second  nine  the  tens 
JO-go.  and  the  third  nine  the  hundreds  100-900. 
The  thousands  were  represented  by  the  same 
letters  differently  accented,  although  M,  Mi>,  ^ 
or  aK  was  generally  used  for  10,000,   E  or  PM 

for  30,000,  and  so  on. 

The  Roman  numerals  were  partly  derived, 
through  the  Etruscans,  from  certain  Greek  let- 
ters not  adopted  in  the  Italian  alphabets.    In 
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jas^itig  through  various  The  first  printed  arithmetic  naturally  appeared 
:atiotis,  trtcamet-i  »he  final  form  bein&_^of  in  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce  of  thai 
,  influenced  by  the  word  centum.  The  period,  northern  Italy  (Treviso  1478),  and  it 
letter  ♦  was.  adopted  for  r,ooo,  and  half  of  it  ustd  these  numerals  exclusively.  In  Germany, 
for  500,  so  (hat  until  quite  recently  (, .[, ,)  has  however,  the  Hindu  characters  had  not  en- 
been  printed  for  M,  and  D  ^or  D.  If  the  sym-  tirely  replaced  the  Roman  when  the  first  arith- 
bol  be  rapidly  written  it  may  be  made  to  re-  metjcs  were  printed,  and  hence  one  of  the 
semble  00,  a  form  not  uncommon  in  the  Middle  most  popular  writers  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Ages,  or  the  cursive  M.  and  this  final  form,  '^th  century.  Kobel,  makes  extensive  use  of  the 
as  in  the  case  of  Ci  was  determined  by  a  numeral  'alter.  Indeed,  so  familiar  had  these  characters 
word,  niille.  The  primitive  form  of  the  Greek  become  to  the  common  people  of  Germany  in 
chi,  quite  diff'erent  from  the  later  X,  was  'he  isth  century  that  they  were  often  called 
.'idopted  arbitrarily  for  50.  and  it  is  easy  to  German  ("Teutscbe")  numerals,  and  this  name 
trace,  in  monumental  inscriptions,  its  transition  "*=  common  as  late  as  1550.  The  commercial 
to  the  L,  As  to  the  us-  of  X  for  10  and  its  interests  of  France  not  demanding  many  arith- 
half,  V  or  A  for  S,  there  is  no  generally  accepted  wetics  early  ,  in  the  16th  centiiry,  the_Roma.n 
origin,  although  there  have  been  many  ingenious  "i™5"'s  never  appeared  prommcntly  in  their 
conjectures.  In  writing  large  numbers  there  P""*f''  ^°^\  ^"  England,  the  Roman  nuraer- 
-  --i  great  diversity  of  method,  owing  to  the  f''' pl^iy^d  but  a  small  part  in  the  practical  tevt- 
,1^,  .h-„  w-„  i;,fT-  ,„.A  i,^  „„-„.;„„=  tf,-  boolts,  although  for  colle 


fact  that  they  wer/little  used  in  operations,  the  ^°^^'  although  for  college  and  church  a 

words  bein/written  in  full  to  inj^^te  results,  t'^^HM'^'ic^Hi™  o^V    '^  "^-     ^^ 

Sn'Vl'rii,' tar'  ™  ",°'e,T„S;VsS  »  £  'i*"  "°"  "",  ^'f'"  •"■"''•'' ^, 
linguish   a   numeral    from   a   word.     A   method  34S      07111)0 

which    found    considerable    favor    was    that    of  ST^'qw''*''*  .  »     r     T    E    '     v  I 

usinir     CD  for     1.000,    CCDD     for     .o.oco.  E^rHipi,  -   TT    J    .    r    W  j     . 

CCqDpD  foriocw«o,andsoon.withp.EO  gS^i^fT^JSr-  I  't   t    S  S   X   1  }    ; 

DDD,  lor  500,  S.000.  and  .=;o,ooo.    In  the  latei  oobuNnmenJi         ''^-^il-^Si     . 

Middle  Ages,   forms  like    vjc,  ixM,  MM,   iijM,  a««,M^o.OT)a.D.  ^    i   i      '^    ',    *     l,    r      . 
and  Mcccccviiij,  for  600,  goQO,  i.ooo/wo,  3,000,        " 

and  I.scg  were  common.  The  idea  that  a  char-  Bifr/iogra/iAy,— Bombelli,  "L'antica  numera- 
acter  could  never  be  used  more  than  three  times  zjone  italica'  (Roma  1876)  ;  Martin,  'Les 
in  siiccesEion  is  a  creation  of  recent  text-book  signes  numeraux  et  I'arithm^ique  chcz  les 
makers,  as  the  use  of  IIII.  instead  of  IV  on  peoples  de  I'antiquili  et  du  moyen-age,*  in  the 
clock-faces  shows.  The  number  1900  was  for-  <Annali  di  Matematica  pura  ed  applicata,'  Vol. 
merly  written  MDCCCC.  although  MCM  has  V.  (Roma  1864)  ;  Bayley,  in  the  'Journal  of  the 
become  common  in  the  present  century.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  Vol.  XV.  (N.  S.),  p.  2a; 
The  Arabic  or  Hindu  numerals  i,  2,  3,  now  Fazzari,  'Dell'  origine  delle  parole  zero  e  cifra,' 
in  common  use,  are  cursive_  forms  from  the  jn  'Ateneo,'  anno  1.^  No.  11  (reprinted,  Napoli 
primitive  symbols  — ,  =,  =:.  The  numerals  1903);  Biihier,  'Indische  Palieographie,'  in  the 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  seem  to  have  been  Bactrian  letters  'Grundriss  der  Indo-Arischen  Philologie  und 
arbitrarily  adopted  in  northwestern  India  as  Altertum^unde,'  Vol.  I.,  Heft.  11  (Strasburg 
number  siiiTis,  just  as  the- Etruscans  adopted  the  1896,  p.  73);  Treutlein,  •Geschichte  nnserer 
Greek  6,  *,  and  X.  The  system  first  appears  Zahlzcichen'  (Karlsruhe  187s), 
in  an  inscription  of  the  3d  century  B.C.,  in  a  cave  David  EtJGEUE  Smith, 
at  Nina  Ghat,  In  the  Bombay  presidency.  The  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
name  sero  is  from  the  Sanskrit  simya,  void,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
through  the  Arabic  sifr  and  the  late  Greek  Numera'tion,  the  art  of  expressing  in  char- 
rti^pa.  It  appears  in  Fibonacci  (q.v.)  as  acters  any  number  proposed  in  words.  The 
aefhyra,  whence  sepkiro,  sefro,  sero.  and  the  chief  terms  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  names 
French  chiffre.  whence  the  early  Dutch  cijfer  of  the  digits  from  one  to  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thou- 
afld  our  cipher.  The  symbol,  without  which  the  sand,  a  million,  etc.  The  term  bilibn  is  of  un- 
most  essential  feature,  the  place  value,  of  our  certain  use :  in  Britain  it  is  a  million  of  millions : 
system  is  wanting,  may  have  been  used  in  the  in  France,  America,  etc.,  a  thousand  millions. 
6th  century  a.d.,  although  the  earliest  known  Numer'ical  Aperture,  a  term  used  in  op- 
document  containing  it  is  an  Indian  grant  of  tics;  the  method  by  which  the  illuminating  and 
^38.  The  dale  of  the  introduction  of  the  system  resolving  power  of  high-power  microscopic  ob- 
into  Christian  Europe  is  in  dispute.  The  nu-  jeclives  is  calculated.  Since  it  became  cus- 
merals  were  known  to  Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  tomary  to  interpose  water,  oil,  or  other  duid 
II.,  q.v.)  about  looo  a.d.,  and  Ihey  may  have  between  the  object  and  the  lens,  it  is  found  that 
been  known  to  Boethius  (q.v.)  500  years  earlier,  a  water  immersion  lens  of  gj'/i  ,  and  an  oil  im- 
The  Moors  in  Spain  knew  them  under  the  name  mersion  of  82',  give  equal  results  to  a  dry  or 
gobar  (dost),  in  allusion  to  their  representation  air  lens  of  180'.  This  obviously  depends  on  the 
upon  the  dustboard  (see  Abacus).  The  first  diameter  of  the  back  lens  of  the  objective,  and 
Christian  writer  fully  to  appreciate  them  was  this  on  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  be- 
Pibonacel  (q,v.),  who  made  them  known  in  tween  lens  and  object.  It  is  ejtpressed  W  the 
Italy  in  1202  a.d.  It  was  not.  however,  until  formula,  n  sin  11,  where  n  is  the  refractive  mdex 
after  the  invention  of  printing  (c.  1450)  that  of  the  medium  — air  or  fluid  — and  u  the  senii- 
their  great  value  could  be  made  widely  known,  angle  of  aperture.  It  is  thus  found  that  an  oil- 
Their  extensive  use  may  be  said  to  have  begun  lens  of  180°  has  a  numerical  aperture  of  1.52 
in  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the   15th  century,  against   i.oo  for   180°   in   air.     This  only  Tepr^ 
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sents  the  comparative  diameters  of  the  eRective  is  separated  by  a  line  from  the  figures  or  the 

pencils,  and  the  relative  illumination  is,  of  course,  inscription,  is  the  basis,  and  contains  substdiaty 

obtained  by  squaring   the  numerical   apertures  matter,  as  the  date,  the  place  where  the  piece 

to  get  the  comparative  areas  of  the  pencils.    We  was  struck  and  other  data.     In  ancient  as  in 

thus  find  that  an  oil-lens  of   180°  gives  2.310  modem  times,  while  the  coins  of  empires  or 

the  illumination  of  a  dry  objective  of  180°.  kingdoms   were    distinguished  by  the  head  of 

i.i.._.»i^.i   K^fts^^      „    r„„.;^    ,   ™^-i.,^  'he  reigning  prince,  those  of  republics  and  free 

ments.    Roman    numerals  _  are    used    in    violin  d^nul  similarity  between  the  name  of  the  symbol 

T^fZ^^  ^r»^-^f^ZJ^  ^T'wlw    ^  ^"d  *at  of  the  Slate.     Thus,  a  rose  was  the 

system  ^s  first  introduced  by  G.  Weber.    See  ^^^  ^j  Rhodes;  a  heart  that  of  Cardia:  a 

Music;  Tones.  pomegranate    that   of    Pamphylia.      More    fre- 

Nimudia,   nu-mid'i-a,    Africa,    the    ancient  quently,  however,   the   symbols  had   some   local 

Roman   name   for   the   region   now   correspond-  reference.      Thus,   Egypt   was   distinguished   by 

ing  roughly  with   modern   Algeria.     It  was  di~  a  sistrum,  an  ibis,  a  crocodile,  or  a  hippopota- 

vided  among  various  tribes,  but  after  the  second  mus ;  Arabia  by  a  camel ;  Africa  by  an  elephant ; 

Punic  war  it  was  united  under  Masinissa,  and  Athens   by  an   owl ;   Crete   by   a   labyrinth,  and 

several   of   its   rulers   became   noted    in    Roman  Syracuse   and   Corinth   by   a   winged  horse.     In 

history,  more  especially  Jugurtha.     Id  46  B.C.  it  shape   most   coins   are   circular,   although   some 

became  a  Roman  province.     Under  the  Roman  have  been  oblong-oval,  octagon,  and  even  square. 

emperors    Numidia   attained    a   high    degree    of  Coins  are  usually  of  go!d,  silver  or  copper,  and 

prosperity,  and  Christianity  was  in  a  flourishing  occasionally   of   brass,    white   metal,   nickel,   tin. 

condition  here.    It  was  afterward  conquered  by  lead  or  bronze.     More  rarely  an  alloy  of  gold 

the  Vandals,  later  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  modem  and  silver,  or  an   alloy  of  silver  and  tin,  were 

times  by  the  French.  used.      There    were   also   coins    made   with    the 

NumMiufic  and  AKhcoIogicia  Society,  ™in  t«dy  of  copper   but  with  a  thin  covering 

The  American.    Sec    Amkicam    NumsMATic  of  BoM  »'  silver,  either  U.d  on  the  form  ot 

AUD  AKUjEouxicAL  Society.  ^^^^  ?'«»«■  °^  *>y  '*'PP'"8  "^^  ^""^ »"  *"  "«'"<=" 

NnmiBinafica,  the  science  which  treats  of  Numitnatk  Science. — The    study    of    coins 

coins  and  coinage  and  the  authorized  govern-  appears  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the 

mcnt   issue   of  money   from   the   ardueologkal,  ancients.     It  does  not  appear  from  any  ancient 

historical,  artistic  and  economic  viewpoinL    The  works   that   any   value   was   set   upon   coins   as 

.word    is    derived    from    the    Greek    tiomuma,  curiosities  by  the  collectors  of  works  of  art  in 

through    the    farm    sometimes   found    in    Latin,  the   times   of   Augustus,   though   there    were   at 

■nmuMa,  signifsdng  coin.     The  name  of  coins  is  that  time  series  of  coins  of  cities,  some  of  which 

given    to    tbe    pieces    of    metal    on    which    the  have  come  down  to  us,  and  attract  attention  on 

public  autltority   has   impressed  different  marks  account   of   their   antiquity    and   the   beauty   of 

to  indicate  their  weight  and  value,  to  make  them  their  execution.     In  the  isth  and  i6th  coituries 

a  cotivenient  medium  of  exchange.     The   study  kii^   and    queens,   and   private    mdividuats    of 

of  coins  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  arciueol-  wealth  and  culture,  particularly  in  Italy,  France 

ogy,  and   to  a  thorough   acquaintance  with  the  and   Germany,    rivaled   each   other   in    leal    for 

fine  arts.     They  indicate  the  names  of  provinces  collecting    these   remains   of    antiquity,   at   first 

and  cities,  determine  their  position,  and  present  principally   vrith   a   view   of  obtaining   portraits 

pictures  of  many  celebrated  places.     It  is  from  of     the    chief    characters    of     Roman     history, 

coins  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  some  Learned    treatises    soon    succeeded    these    first 

of   the  most    celebrated    works   of   ancient   art,  collections,    in    which    the    chief   attention    had 

particularly  of  ancient  statuary.     Coins  likewise  beoi  paid  to  striking  impressions.     The  earliest 

fbi  the  period  of  events,  determine  sometimes  treatises  were  those  of  the  Italian  Enea  Vico 

their  character,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the  series  and  the  Spaniard  Antonio  Agostino,  both  pub- 

of  kings.     They  enable  us  to  learn  the  different  lishediu  the  i6th  century.    In  the  17th  and  i8th 

metallurgical  processes,  the  different  alloys,  the  ctnturies.   the   investigations   into   the   mixtures 

mode   of   gilding   and   plating   practised   by   the  of  metals   and  the   execution   of   the  dies;   the 

ancients,    the    metals    which    they    used,    their  form,   size,   weight,    value,    and   number  of   the 

weights  and  measures,  their  different  modes  of  ancient  coins ;  iheir  genuineness  or  spuriousness. 

.reckoning,   the  names  and  titles   of  the  various  became   susceptible    of    more    certainty    by    the 

magistrates  and  princes,  and  also  their  portraits ;  accumulation  of  materials  of  companaon;  and 

the    different    divinities,    with    their    attributes  the    understanding    of    the    types    and    legends 

and  titles,  the  utensils  and  the  ceremonies  of  was  also  facilitated  by  similar  means.    The  coins 

their  worship.  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  sought  for  with 

Design  and  Form, —  The  parts  of  a  coin  are  zeal,  and  along  with  the  ancient  coins  have  been 
the  two  sides,  (i)  The  obverse  side,  face,  or  made  to  throw  light  upon  subjects  which  man- 
head  which  contains  a  portrait  oi  the  person  uscripts  and  writers  left  unexplained.  The  lit- 
at  whose  command  or  in  whose  honor  il  was  erature  of  numismatics  has  now  becoijie  very 
struck,  or  other  figures  relating  to  him.  This  extensive,  but  much  of  it  is  comprised  in  period- 
portrait  consists  either  of  the  head  alone  or  ieals  and  pamphlets.  From  a  numismatic  stand- 
Ihe  bust,  or  of  a  half  or  full  length  figure.  (2)  point,  the  value  of  a  coin  depends  largely  upon 
The  reverse  contains  mythological,  allegorical,  its  condition.  There  are  11  clases,  uamely: 
ar  other  figures.  The  words  around  the  border  Proof.  Uncirculated,  Circulated  Very  Fine,  Fine, 
form  the  legend;  those  in  the  middle  the  in-  Very  Good,  Good,  Very  Fair,  Fair.  Poor  and 
scriplion.     The  lower  part  of  the  coin,  which  Very  Poor.     Proofs  are  those  coins  struck  for 
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collectors  and  not  des:^;ne<l  for  general  circula-  empire  by  the  Goths.     The  Roman  coins  may 

tion.    They  have  a  polished  mirror-like  surface  be    resolved    into    three    great    divisions,    those 

and  bring  the  highest  prices   when   offered   for  of  the  older  republic,  the  consular,  and  imperial, 

nle.      Uncirculated    coins    are    strictly    unused.  The   consular   coins   seldom  or  never   bore  the 

being  in  the  same  condition  as  when  first  issued  names  or  titles  of  consuls  till  toward  the  close 

from  the  mint,  showing  no  sign  of  the  least  of  the  republic;  nevertheless  they  are  not  ini- 

rubt^ng   or   wear.      Circulated    coins   are   those  properly    called    consular,     because    they    were 

which    have    been    in    circulation    barely    long  struck  in  the  consular  times  of  Rome.     These 

enough  to  wear  off  the  mint  lustre  without  rub-  have  also  been  denominated  "coins  of  families," 

bing  the  metal.     The  siie  of  coins  is   reckoned  and   are   arranged   according  to   the   names   in- 

by  numismati.'its  in  the  United  States  in  six-  scribed  on  them.    The  brass  consular  coins  arc 

teenths  of  an  inch.  rather    uninteresting    and    few.      The    imperial 

Ancient    History.-— "Wk    have    no    accurate  coins  were  those  struck  after  the  condnsion  of 

knowledge  of  the  beginning  of  coinage.     Abra-  the   republican   era   of  Rome   down   to  the   fall 

ham   returned   from    Egypt   nearly   2/XX>   years  of   the    Roman    Empire.     Some   of   these    coins 

before  Christ  "very  rich  m  cattle,  in  silver  and  are   artistic;   but  they  are  for   the  most  part 

in  gold' ;  and   in   his  purchase  of  the  cave  of  rude  and  nn interesting.    The  materials  of  which 

Machpelah  he    weighed   out   the   consideration  they  were  composed  were,  as  in  modem  times, 

agreed   upon,    "400   shekels    of    silver,    current  gold,   silver   and  the  various  modifications   of 

jUtoney  vrhh  the  merchant."    The  use  of  raetais,  coffer. 

however,  in  the  form  of  wedges  or  bars,  though  The  Middle  Ages. — The  money  of  the  By- 

a   great   advancement    upon   simple   barter,   or  zantine  Empire   forms  a  link  be^een  ancient 

the  use  of  grain,  cattle  or  other  commodities,  and  modern  coinage.  The  gold  soUdus  or  nomis- 

was    still    attended    with   inconveniences.     <At  ma  wascirculated^  in  the  west  as  well  as  the 
every   transaction   the   precise   w   "  "         "            ' 

must  be  computed;  a  hammer  a    _  ...  _,.     ,,._  __     ..„..  ..    ._ 

be  at  hand  to  cut  it  off  and  a  balance  to  weigh  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  England,  was 
it.  The  fineness  of  the  metal  was  also  to  be  prcaeded  h^  money  of  bullion,  called  Mack 
ascertained.*  The  method  of  shaping  the  metal  money,  consisting  of  copper  washed  with  silver, 
into  pieces  of  convenient  size  and  stamping  upon  There  are  many  coins  of  William  I.  in  ii6§; 
each  its  exact  value  ended  all  these  troubles.  Me  and  a  large  hoard  of  his  pennies  was  found  m 
who  first  did  this  was  the  inventor  of  coins;  178a  The  only  sihrer  coin  was  the  peimy 
but  history  is  silent  respecting  his  name,  his  until  the  year  1293,  wfawi  Alexander  HI.  coined 
country  or  the  date  of  bis  invention.  Homer  also  half  pence;  and  there  are  silver  farthings 
speaks  of  the  workers  in  metals  but  makes  no  of  Robert  I:  and  David  II.  The  groat  and  half- 
mention  of  coined  mon^.  Herodotus  says  groat  were  also  introduced  by  the  latter.  These 
that  the  invention  was  Asiatic  and  that  as  far  all  ceased  to  be  coined  in  the  time  of  Queen 
as  he  knew,  the  Lydians  were  the  first  who  Mary,  when  shillings  were  first  coined,  with  the 
struck  money,  and  although  the  oldest  coins  bust  of  the  queen  on  one  side  and  the  arms  of 
now  extant  have  usually  been  supposed  to  be  France  and  Scotland  on  the  other.  The  silver 
Grecian,  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  crown  was  first  coined  in  1565.  At  the  union 
invention  was  Asiatic.  Bricks  of  clay  were  a  of  the  kingdoms  all  the  Scottish  coins  were 
primitive  coin  employed  by  China,  Arabia  and  called  in  and  recoined  at  Edinburgh.  In  France 
Siam  before  copper  money  came  into  general  the  earliest  coins  are  those  of  the  Merovingian 
use.  Clay  was  mixed  with  glue,  stamped  with  Lings.  In  the  IJth  century  gold  coins  were 
a  stamp,  after  having  been  made  into  small  issued  In  Italy  appeared  the  gold  florins  of 
bricks.  Egypt  in  ancient  days  made  money  of  Florence,  and  in  Germany  coins  of  the  em- 
several  substances.  Parchment,  leather,  paste-  pcrors,  the  electors  and  the  smaller  princes.  The 
board,  wood,  covered  with  wax,  and  papyrus  coins  of  Spain  began  with  the  Gothic  princes. 
were  employed.  They  also  used  scarabm,  which  The  Hungarian  began  in  the  uih  century  and 
were  atone  and  pieces  of  clay  molded  into  the  jji^  Russian  in  the  14th.  The  coinage  of  Nor- 
shape  of  beetles  and  tortoises.  This  was  3,800  ^,^  and  Sweden  at  first  resembled  the  British 
years  before  Christ.  Unless  marked  by  authonty  type  and  afterward  the  German. 
they  passed  only  at  their  commercial  value;  if  Ownlot— In  India  the  first  coins  of  the 
marked,  their  value  was  enhanced.  Hindu  princes  are  of  the  7th  century.     Iron 

Greek  and   Roma*. —  The   coins   of   Greece  ,,QinB  were  minted  in  China  as  early  as  24S4 

and  Asia  Minor  arc  the  earliest  known  to  the  „,(.,  and  in  14  aj>.  a  new  kind  of  iron  money 

numismatist    The  coins  of  the  kings  of  Mace-  ^^s  coined.    These  pieces  were  called  yik-tseu, 

don  arc  the  most  ancient  bearing  portraits;  meanmg  *bended  round  and  surrounded  with 
and  Alexander  I.,  who  commenced  his  reign 
about  500  years  before  Christ,  is  the  earliest 
monarch  whose  coins  have  yet  been  found. 
Then  succeed  the  sovereigns  who  reigned  in 
Sicily,  Caria,  Cyprus,  Heraclea,  and  Pontus. 
Afterward  comes  the  series  of  kings  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Thract  Par- 
thia,  Armenia,  Damascus,  Cappadocia,  Paphla- 

C'a,  Pergamos,  Galatia,  Cilicia,  Sparta, 
nia,  Epirua,  Illyricum,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps. 
This  series  reaches  from  the  era  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  Christian  era,  comprising^  a 
period  of  about  330  years.  A  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct series  is  formed  by  the  Roman  emperors,     —   __   —    __,, 

from  Julius    Cxsar   to    the   overthrow    of   the  rnint  was  established,  and  the  officers  of  the 
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Sanglin  (Academy  of  Science)  were  appointed 
mint  masters.  The  pieces  of  s  isu  were  then 
issued,  remaining  tlie  principal  money  in  cir- 
culation for  800  years.  After  tliis  came  a  new 
issue.  The  coins  were  circular  witii  a  square 
hole  in  the  centre,  in  accordance  wilh  the  Chinese 
belief  that  the  "heavens  arc  round  and  the  earth 
square."  This  coin  was  called  "kai-guen-t'-ling- 
pao,"  remaining  until  the  present  day.  Upon 
the  obverse  the  inscription  reads;  "Current 
money  of  the  newest  begiimiug,"  and  in  tlie 
exergue  the  date  of  tlie  year  of  the  emperor's 
reign.  The  principal  gold  coin  was  called  "kin," 
3  pound  of  gold. 

American  Colonial  Coinage. — The  earliest 
American  coins  were  executed  in  l6i2,  for  the 
Virginia  Company,  at  ihe  Sommer  Islands,  now 
called  Bermudas.  The  coin  was  of  brass,  and 
bore  on  the  obverse  the  word."!,  "Sommer 
islands,'*  and  a  °hogg^  on  one  side,  in  memory 
of  the  abundance  of  hogges  which  were  found 
on  their  first  landing."  On  the  reverse  was  a 
ship  under  sail,  firing  a  gu"'  The  earliest  Co- 
lonial coins  were  made  in  Massachusetts  in 
1653,  when  a  "mint  howse"  was  established  at 
Boston  and  coins  of  the  value  of  threepence, 
sixpence,  and  twelvepence  were  struck.    These 
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coins  were  to  be  of  the  fineness  of 
English  money,"  and  every  shill  _ 
weigh  a  threepenny  troy  weight,  and  lesser 
pieces  proportionately."  They  were  soon  after 
m  circulation,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  plain- 
ness of  their  finish  they  were  found  to  be  greatly 
exposed  to  'washing  and  clipping."  To  remedy 
this,  in  the  same  year  "henceforth  both  shillings 
and  smaller  pieces  shall  have  a  double  ring  on 
either  side,  with  the  inscription  (Massachusetts) 
and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  on  the  one  side,  and 
New  England  and  the  date  of  the  year  on  the 
other  side."  In  1662  a  twopenny  piece  was 
added  to  the  series.  These  coins  are  now  known 
as  the  "pine  tree  shillings,"  etc.    l^e  Massachu- 


Pine  Tree  SUmns. 

setts  mint  existed  about  34  years,  but  all  the 
coins  issued  bear  only  the  dates  1652  and  1662. 
Ihe  same  dies  being  used  probably  throughout 
that  period.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
copper  coins  were  struck  in  England  for  New 
England  and  Carolina,  having  on  the  obverse 
an  elephant,  and  the  reverse  respectively,  "(kid 
preserve  New   Englatid,  1694,"  and  "God  pre- 


serve Carolina  and  the  lord  proprietors,  1694." 
In  Vermont  a  mint  was  established  by  legislative 
authority  in  178s,  in  the  town  of  Rupert,  and 
copper  cents  were  issued  of  the  following  de- 
scription :  obverse,  a  sun  rising  from  heliind 
hills  and  plow  in  the  foreground  —  legend,  Ver- 
niontensium  Res  Publica,  1786;  reverse,  a  rad- 
iated eye  surrounded  by  13  stars  —  legend, 
Quarta  Decima  Stella,  Connecticut  followed 
the  example  of  Vermont,  and  in  the  same  year, 
178s,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  mint 
at  New  Haven,  and  copper  coins  were  issued 
weighing  six  pennyweights,  and  having  on  the 
obverse  a  head  with  the  words  Auctori  Connect. : 
reverse,  a  female  figure  holding  an  olive  branch. 
New  Jersey  authorized  a  copper  coinage  in  1786. 
The  coins  were  inscribed;  obverse,  a  horse's 
head  with  a  plow  beneath  —  legend.  Nova 
Oesarea,  1786,  etc.;  reverse,  a  shield  — legend, 
E  Pluribus  Unum,  Various  other  coins  and 
tokens  were  issued  by  the  Colonies. 

United  SlaUt  Coinj.— In  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  States  about  1787  for  their  ratification,  it 
is  provided  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
"To  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof.'' 
The  first  Congress  which  held  its  session  in  1789 
was  so  busy  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  little  time  or  attention  could  be 
^iven  to  the  subject  of  coinage.  About  this 
time  a  foreigner  of  the  name  of  John  Mitchell 
proposed  to  coin  coppers  for  our  government. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
secretary  of  state,  who  reported  against  it. 
On  15  April  1790,  Congress  instructed  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  Ihe  establishment  of  a 
mint.  A  long  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  which  he  proposed  the  coinage  of  the 
following  pieces :  A  gold  piece  equal  in  weight 
and  value  to  10  dollars;  a  gold  piece  equal  to 
a  tenth  part  of  the  former,  this  piece  to  be 
a  dollar;  a  silver  piece  which  shall  also  be  a 
dollar;  a  silver  piece  which  in  weight  and  value 
shall  be  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar;  a  copper 
piece  which  shall  be  of  the  value  of  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  dollar;  a  copper  piece  which 
shall  be  half  the  value  of  the  former.  The  re- 
port was  sent  to  Congress  in  January  J791,  and 
2  April  1792  the  law  "Establishing  a  Mint  and 
regulalmg  the  coins  of  the  United  States*  was 
approved  by  President  Washington.  The  crfR- 
cers  to  be  employed  as  provided  by  the  Act  ¥rerc, 
a  Director,  an  Assayer,  a  Chief  Coiner,  an  En- 
graver  and  a  Treasurer.  The  Act  also  provided 
that  the  coins  to  be  struck  should  be: 

,    dollars,    to    wdgh      17a 
in  proportion,  all  to  be  of 

-The  dolUr  of  10c  ccnli.  to  weigh  416 
prams,  me  half,  quarter,  dime  and  half-dime  to  mtth 
in  proporlion.    the  fineness  to   be    1485   parts   in    1654, 

Corptr.—  Tht  cent  to  weich  264  grams  and  the  half 

The  President  proceeded  at  once  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  Philadelphia 
was  selected  lor  the  erection  of  the  mint  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  mint  wns  laid  on  31 
July  1792.  In  September  the  building  was  so 
far  completed  that  some  of  the  tnachinery  was 
put  in  and  on  11  September  six  pounds  of  copper 
was    purchased    at    is.   3d.   per  pound.    Tkree 
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presses  for  coining  which  were  imported  arrived  Mun  of  Kent.       See  Bakton,  ELIZABETH. 

during  September  and  in  the  beginning  of  Oe-  „         -n:    i^^            ■    j,      ,  /-       l     = 

lober  they  were  first  used  in  striking  half  dimes.  Nunc  Dmdtbs,  nunk  dr-mltls,  the  first  two 

All  of  the  pieces  struck  during  this  year  were  ^P"^^^   °^,.^^^  Latm  version   of  the   Song  of 

classed   as  pattern  pieces,  the  regular  coinage  f'™""    (^uke  ,.    ag,  33),    <Lord  now   lettest 

not   beginning   until   the   next   year,    when    the  '''°!'  '^^  s'^""=pf  ^^P^l*-  '"  P^^^^J,   ^'<=;.   ''  ^" 

Chief  Ctrfner  reported  on   I   March  that   11.178  fn-^'ently  used  in  the  Vespers  or  Compline  serv- 

cents  had  been  struck.    The  first  deposit  of  gold  !««  ^^  }h^  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and 

bullion   received  at  the  mint  for  coinage  was  "s  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  part 

in   February    1795.    Moses    Brown,  of   Boston,  oi  the  evening  service. 

Mass.,    made    the    deposit    which    consisted    of  Nuncio,    nun'shi-o,   a   papal   commissioner 

ingots    to   the    value    of   $2,276.22.    The    Chief  ^ho   permanently   represents   the    Pope   abroad. 

Coiner  reported   tlie   first  return   of  gold  coins  and  corresponds  to  the  secular  ambassador  at  u 

on  31  July  1795.    It  consisted  of  544  half  eagles,  foreign   court.    A   papal   commissioner    who   ii 

Nine  deliveries  of  this  same  com  were  reported  sent  on  a  temporary  mission  is  styled  a  legate 

during  the  year.     The  first  eagles  delivered  was  and,   if  a   cardinal,  is  styled   a  legate,  a  latere, 

on  23  Sept.  1795,  the  delivery  consisting  of  400  that   is,   sent   immediately  from  the   side  of  the 

pieces.     During  the  igth  century  various  expen-  pontiff.     Previously  to  the  Council  of  Trent  the 

ments  were  made  in  the  value  of  the  American  papal  nuncios  acted  as  judges  in  the  first  in- 

coins,   and  half  cents,  three-cent  pieces,   two-  stance  of  matters  which  lay  within  ecclesiastical 

cent  pieces  and  30-cent  pieces  were  issued  and  jurisdiction;    since   that   time  they   have  been 

discontmued.     In   1903,  the  coins  in  circulation  formed  into  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal  from  the 

were:  dollars,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars  and  decisions  of  the  respective  bishops, 

ten-cent   pieces    of    silver;    five-cent    pieces    of  „                                                         _ 

nickel  and  silver  alloy,  and  one  cent  in  copper  "Dn  comar.     See  Hastinos,  WabreN. 

and     bronze.    Sec     CoiM;     Coinage;     Mint;  Nuneaton,  niin-g'ton,  England,  a  tovm  of 

dH'-  ""^V*^-     ....        ,f~  .           J   f  ,  Warwickshire,  on  the  Anker,  17  miles  north- 

*  *i?''W^^^'''Tr  <S^r^"£^?r™''  «3t   of   the    town    of   Warwick^    It    has    two 

of  the   British    Empire'     (i88q);   Bjtty,    <Cop-  ^^^        ,    f^ee    grammar    and    several    other 

p«  Coinage  of  Great  Bntai^(iS7^  Bums,  g,j,ools.    Cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  is 

I£Ih!Lh^  .    r^K    P^^^iri^'.^h!;  <^'-"'=d  on  to  some  extent    By  the  amalgama- 

Enq-cloiwda'    O883) ;    Erans.    <Coin3  of  the  ^i^^  ^^  Chilvers  Coton,  a  suburb,  in  the  last 

Ancient  Bntons*    (1864)  ;  Hailett,  <0>mages  of  ^j^^j^  ^f  f^e  igth  century,   the  p^ipulation   in- 

'sUrTofn^   o?EnSd'  'ffij  ;  ^KrS  ^"-^  ^-"^   <'^'^    "'^  ^  ^■<-  ■"  ^^">- 

'Gold   Coins   of   England'    (1874) ;   Matthews,  Nnflea,    Pedro   dc  VillaTicencio,    Spanish 

'Coinage  of  the  World'   {1876)  ;  Prime,  'Coins,  painter:  b.  Seville  1635;  d.  there  1700.     He  was 

Ued&ls  and  Seals'  (1861);  Robertson,  'Coinage  of   noble  birth   and   early  became  a   pupil   of 

of  Scotland*    (1878);  Stevenson,  'Dictionary  of  Murillo    (g.v.)    and   one   of    the   best    Spanish 

Etonian  Coins'   (1889);  Thobum,  'Guide  to  the  painters    ot   the    Seville    School   which    Murillo 

Coitu  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'    (1884).  preeminently  represented.     At  Malta,  where  he 

Will  M    Clehens  resided  as  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of 

Editorial  Staff,  <Bncychpedia  Amerie'ana*  Saint    John    of    Jerusalem,    he    studied    under 

Mattia    Preti    (q.v.).    called  •Calabresc*     Re- 

Nomitor,  nu'ml-tor.     Sec  Rohulus.  turning  to  Seville  he  lived  on  the  closest  terms 

Num'mnlite,    a     genus     of     Fc^ammifera,  o^  intimacy  with  Murillo  who  expired  in  his 

mainly  extinct,   whiclT  forms   vitrccMalcareous,  s"^-    A*""  t^^  ^f  h  of  his  great  teacher  he 

manyi:hambercd  shells  having  much  the  form  wentto  Madnd  and  there  produced  the  picture. 

of  a  doubly  convex  lens,  which  when  flattened  by  -^^P^^^  1^'^?'^  ^u^'    t^^^  "  altogether 

pressure  as  in  fossil  examples,  led  to  their  b^  ^J"^  *r',^'l  of  rfunllo.    This  work  he  pre- 

Jng  likened   to   litUe   coins    (nuf>imuli).    They  f^'=**J^9'"l'7'K"-rr '' "^  u*  ^pam.     <Scen« 

varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  f,^°™  *^f  ^ifc  «'  *I".Xi'^-?,  ^^u^^uH  ^",1^ 

silver  dollar.    The  group  originated  in  the  Car-  Carmelite  Convent  at  Sevll^e,  while  his  fine  like- 

boniferous.  increased,  and  flourished  at  its  maxi-  "^ss   9*  Arrfib.shop   SpmoU  "Seville  givM  « 

mam    during   the    ekrly   part    of    the    Tertiary  S°9^  '^«  of  hu  power  and  style  as  a  portrait 

period,  when  these  foraminifers  swarmed  in  the  painter. 

seas  in  incredible  abundance.    Their  shells  con-  Nnfieit  noo'flls,  Rafael,  Colombian  states- 

stitute    the    bulk    of   the    Eocene    Nummuhtic*  „«„ :  b.  Cartagena  28  SepL   1825 ;  d    there   18 

Sandstone  of  the  Old  World,   where   it  is  one  gepL   1894.     After  holding  posts  in  the  Colom- 

of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  principal  for-  bjan  cabinet  and  consular  service,  he  was  elected 

mation  of  the  Tertiary  series  of  rocks,  in  point  governor  of  the  state  of  Bolivar,  and  president 

of  extent.     Attaining  a  thickness  of  many  thou-  of  Colombia  in   1879,   1883   and   itoi.     He  was 

sands  of  feet,  it  ranges  from  the  Alps  and  Atlas  also    a    journalist,    editing    the    'Porvenir'     in 

to  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  appears  in  Egypt,  Colombia  and   'El   Continental'    in   New   York, 

Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  can  be  traced  through  and   published   several   volumes   of  prose   and 

India  and  China  into  Japan,    The  pyramids  of  verse. 

Egypt  are  built  in  greater  part  of  this  numrau-  „  _       ,     ,                ,^,  .,,-,.-    ,x 

litic  limestone.    Consult  Geikie,  'Text-book  of  „   NuSez  de  Arce.  noo'fiath  da  ar'tha.  Don 

Geology'     C1882).    and    the    writings    of    Lyell,  Oaapar.   Spanish   poet:   b.   Valladohd   6  Aug. 

Prestwich  and  other  geologists,  J834.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Toledo. 

„ o       nr                         r  became   a   deputy   in    1865.   a    member    of    the 

Nun.     See  Momasticism  ;  Sistehboohs.  Academy    in    1876,    and    minister    for    colonial 

Nun    of    Kenmare.      See    Cusack,    Maby  affairs  in  1882.    Subsequently  he  became  a  sena- 

FaAKcrs.  tor  and   president  of  the  Society  of   Spanish 
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3  used  to  sprinff  the  trap  or  'spell,"  consists 
_.  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  o  1^  4  inches,  and  I 

tn%^    uiiiim  uti  vA«,>»Li,     ^3,.u  ^«.  '<~;)/,  t- inch  thick   (the  pommel),  attached  to  a  supple 

of  the  revohition;  <La  Selva  Oscura'  (isth  ed.  handle  from  3  lo  4  feet  long,  which  the  plaj-er 
1886) ;  'La  Vision  de  Fray  Martin'  (15th  ed.  grasps  with  both  hands,  givini  the  full  swing  of 
1886,  on  Martin  Luther),  translated  into  Ger-  his  body  with  the  stroke.  The  pime  consists 
nian  by  Fastenrath  ('Luther  im  Spiegel  Span-  of  the  cumulative  distance  of  a  given  number  of 
ischer  Poesie,'  3d  ed.  1881)  ;    'Ultima  Lamen-     strokes,  the  player  who  has  the  greatest  number 


writers.    His  lyric  verse  won  for  him  the  title  also 

of  the  'Tennyson  of  Spain.*    Among  his  works  of  a 

are  'Gritos  del  Comtate'  (stb  ed.  1885).  poems  inch 

of  the  revohition;  'La  Selva  Oscura'   (iSth  ed.  hant 

1886);  'La  Vision  de  Fray  Martin'    (15th  ed.  gras 

1886,  on  Martin  Luther),  translated  into  Ger-  his 

man  by  Fastenrath  ('Luther  im  Spiegel  Span-  of  tl 

ischer  Poesie,'  3d  ed.  1881)  ;    'Ultima  Lamen-  stroL__,  _.  _  ,,_„^ ..   , 

tacion   de    Lord   Bvron'    (23d   ed.    1884)  ;    'El  of  yards  being  the  winner, 
^^^'i^"-'  ^^5'JVJ**'  ^' w'  iu^  ^"^l  ^'^^  ='^'  Nm--Ed-din  EI-Betruji,  noor-ed-den'  el-bc- 

1886);  and  'Maruja'    (gth  ed.  i885).  troo'je,    Arabian    astronomer:    b.    Morocco, 

Nufiez  de  Balboa.    See  Balboa.  izth  century.    He  was  known  also  by  the  name 

Nfiliex.Cabe«de  Vacil,ka-ba'thadavaka,  of  Alpettagius  and  was  an  authority  upon  as- 

Alvar.  Spanish  explorer  in  America:  b.Estre-  tronomy  in   liis  day      He   disproved   Ptolemy s 

madura  1507;  <i-  Seville  1564.     In  1527  he  sailed  theory  of  the  epicycle.     See   'Alpetragu  Arab.s 

from  Spain  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Panfilo  Pl^"*'-     Theoria:     phys.     Hatiombus      Probata' 

de  Narvaei  for  glory  and  plunder,  but  was  cap-  ('53i>- 

tured  by  Indians  and  carried  about  by  them  in  Nureddin  -  Hahmnd,    noo-red-den'    ma- 

westero  Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas.    He  was  mood',  Malek  al-Adel,  sultan  of  Syria   and 

■uccesaful   in   trade,  exchanging  the   shells   and  Egypt,    styled    *A1    Shahid,"    "the   Martyr';    b. 

wampum  of  the  coast  for  hides  and  other  inland  Damascus  3i  Feb.  1116 ;  d.  there  15  May  1174. 

commodities.    During  his  eight  years'  captivity  He  succeeded  his  father  as  emir  of  Aleppo  in 

he   also    gained    considerable    reputation    as   a  1145  and   repelled  Jocelin  de    Courtenay's   at- 

aorcercr,  and  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  con-  tack  on  Edessa.     He  held  the  armies  of  the  sec- 

Suently  held  was  tmdoubtedly  an  aid  to  bis  oad  crusade  (1J47)  at  bay,  and,  after  their  de- 

ety.     He   finally   escaped,   felt   io   with   tiiree  parture,  invaded  Antiocfa  and   speedily  wrested 

other   survivors   of   Narvaez'   undertaking,    as-  from  the  Christians  all  northern  Syria,  making 

cended  the  Rio  Grande,  crossed  Chihuahua  and  Damascus    his    capital    The    ailiance    of,   the 

Soiiora  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  finally  Gretas  and  Franks  against  him  came  to  notbin^ 

(May  1536)  reached  Culiacan.    The  pilgrimage  and    Nureddin   extended  his  power   to   Egrot. 

was  one  of  3,000  miles,  and  involved  every  sort  But  there  his  lieutenant  Shirkoh  was  succeeded 

of  vicissitude.    One  result  of  the  journey  was  by    the   great    Saladki    (q.v,),    who    gradually 

to  reveal  to  Spanish  knowledge  a  great  territory  made     himself     independ^t     of     his     master, 

north  of  Mexico  and  to  lead  to  the  strange  quest  Nureddin  was  on  his  way  to   £^ypt  to  punish 

for  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola.    A  joint  account  Saladin  when  he  died.    He  was  highly  praised 

of  their  travels,  given  by  the  travelers  at  Santo  by    Christians   and    Mohammedans    as    a    just, 

Domingo    was    printed    in    Onedo's    'Historia  charitable  and  noUe  character. 
General  y  Natural  de  India^»     De  Vaca  was  Nuremberg,    nu'rCm-birg,    or    Nflniberg, 

sent  as  administrator  of  La  Plata  m   1540.  and  Germany,  a  ci  *  of  Bavaria.  in^Middle  Franooni? 

was  the  earUest  explorer  of  Paraguay.    In  1544  t^e  sec^d  city  in  the   kingdom,   and  once  th^ 
he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  Irala.  a  fol-  ^^j  ^^^^  wealthy  of  a  1  the  free  im- 

lowcr;  sent  to  Spain;  exiled  to  Africa;  and  in  «    ;^  ^.        j  Germany,   on  the   Pegnit.,  93 

"f^*--  ^'Vi^'r^^r.^"  "-{Sk  "^"i.t^.n'fril  •»""  northwest  of  Munich.    It  is  s«rouAdrf 

of  his  adventures  ai  1542.      1  his  appeared  in  an  ^  anr-ienl    wall     flankpri     with    tn»pr!    nn<t 

!,&,>  mn.lmon  by  Sm.th  ^  ,  ^  ^^^  ,^  |^  .^,j^  .™i  50  fcu  deep; 
K^°57-7^/'  ^  ■  1  J  a  parts  of  these  fortifications  have  been  removed 
Nmink,  noo  nl-v&k,  Alaska,  an  island  off  to  make  way  for  great  extensions  and  improve- 
the  west  coast,  in  the  Benng  Sea;  separated  ments.  The  Pegnitz,  traversing  the  town  from 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Etolin  Strait,  about  east  to  west,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
48  miles  wide.  It  is  about  55  miles  long  and  40  parts— the  north,  or  Sebalderseite,  and  the 
miles  wide;  area,  about  l,a»  square  miles.  It  south,  or  Lorenzerseite,  connected  by  numerous 
is  fertile  and  well  wooded  on  the  west  and  bridges.  Notwithstanding  modem  improve- 
south  ;  the  inhabitants  are  Eskimos.  They  have  ments  the  city  remains  the  quaintest  and  most 
considerable  trade  in  ivory,  sldns,  and  fish.  interesting  of  Germany,  owing  to  its  many  pic- 
Nun's  Priest" S  Tale,  The,  one  of  the  stories  turesque  laedijeval  features.  Tlie  Burg  or 
in  Chaucer's  'Canterbury  Tales.*  Its  origin  is  royal  palace,  built  (1024-1158)  by  Conrad  II. 
a  fable  by  Marie  de  France  which  was  subw-  '  «"<•  Fredenck  Barbarossa,  commands  a  glorious 
quently  amplified  in  the  'Roman  du  Renart,'  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  rich  in 
It  relates  the  escape  of  Chanticleer  from  the  paintings  and  wood -carvings.  Among  conspicii- 
jaws  of  the  fox  by  inducing  the  latter  to  open  his  ous  pubhc  buildings  lie  town-house,  an  Italian 
mouth  for  speech.  Dryden  modernizes  the  building  of  three  stories,  with  a  fine  front,  and 
story  in  'The  Cock  and  the  Foji-^  In  iEsop's  *  S'^'^  "^'^  ""^  w^l's  of  which  arc  decorated 
Fables  a  similar  narrative  occurs.  ^ith  paintings  in  oil,  many  of  them  by  Diirer. 
iiiww.t.»  ~  --„„,  ,,*  -.11^  ~,.—  1:1:—  The  Germanic  National  Museum,  founded  in 
Na^  a  genus  of  yellow  water.l.l.es,  ,552  i„  a  suppressed  Carthusian  monastery,  a 
order  Nymphaace^.  See  Watu-lily.  Q^j^ic  building  of ,  the  14th  century,  with  cx- 
Nur-and-Spell,  an  old  English  game,  pecu-  tensive  cloisters,  and  since  much  extended  by 
liar  to  the  rural  districts,  played  with  a  ball,  the  addition  of  the  rebuilt  Augustituan  monas- 
which  is  'risen*  frora  a  trap  and  hit  with  a  bat  tery  adjoining,  now  ranks  among  the  first  in 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  ball,  called  the  Germany,  and  is  exceedingly  rich  m  works  illus- 
"nnr,*  i:  made  of  wood,  a  little  bigger  than  a  trative  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  Middle 
walnut     The  bat,   called  a   "tripstick,"   ai   it  is  Ages.    The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  Saint  Se- 
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bald's  Church,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  the  baae  and  outside  of  the  platform  on  which  the 
north  division  of  the  town,  a  Gothic  structure  largest  of  them  are  founded.  The  materials  are 
of  great  elegance  externally  and  internally  (its  limeslone,  trachitic  porphyry,  granite,  or  volcanic 
older  parts  dating  from  the  loth  century),  con-  rocks,  obtained  from  neighboring  quarries.  Each 
tatning  the  shrine  of  Saint  Sebald,  a  tomb  in  block  forms  a  cube  about  3  feet  each  way,  and 
bronze  by  Peter  Vischer,  who,  with  his  five  its  surface  is  an  irregular  line,  such  as  tht  blows 
sons,  labored  upon  it  for  13  years,  and  adorned  of  the  hammer  in  shaping  it  may  be  supposed 
it  with  nearly  loo  figures,  among  which  those  to  have  made ;  the  walls  arc  without  cement, 
of  the  apostles  are  conspicuous  for  siie  and  within  as  well  as  without  A  wa!i  of  10  feet, 
beauty.  Other  buildings  deserving  of  notice  arc  built  like  the  main  structure,  is  surrounded  by  a 
the  church  of  Saint  Lorenz,  containing  a  remark-  parapet  3  feet  high.  The  roof  of  each  apart- 
able  pyx  by  Adam  Kraft,  exquisitely  sculptured  in  ment  is  arched ;  the  entrance  terminates  in  a  flat 
white  stone,  64  feet  in  height  There  arc  sev-  architrave,  and  is  sometimes  so  high  that  a  man 
era!  public  fountains,  the  chief  being  the  can  enter  without  stooping,  and  sometimes  so 
Schone  Bninnen,  in  the  form  of  a  graceful  small  that  he  can  only  creep  into  it  on  his 
Gothic  cross  63  feet  high,  adorned  with  figures,  stomach,  though  it  gets  wider  as  he  proceeds. 
There  are  statues  of  Diirer,  Hans  Sachs,  Me-  Hence  the  low  chambers  are  mere  cells  formed 
lanchtfaon,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  monn-  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  while  the  hiah 
Rient  of  the  war  with  France,  erected  in  chambers  are  supported  by  pillars.  In  the  cSa 
1876.  The  town  library  ctmtaina  Sojcoa  volumes,  brcdcen  human  bones  mixed  with  earth,  like 
and  educational  institntionj  are  mimerous.  Coio-  that  of  ordinary  graves,  have  been  found.  It  ia 
'cation  between  the  various  parts  of  the  many  centuries  since  these  remarkable  monu- 
.  and  with  the  suburbs  is  facilitated  by  ments  attracted  attention.  The  ortghi  aad  aim 
electric  tramways.  Before  the  paseage  to  the  of  these  structures  is  still,  however,  not  free 
East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  from  doubt,  though  th^  are  generally  regatded 
discovered  Nuremberg  was  the  great  mart  of  as  tombs,  constructed  so  as  to  be  availmle,  Jn 
the  produce  of  the  East  coming  from  Italy  emergencies,  for  purposes  oi  defense, 
and  going  to  the  North.  The  manufactures  are  „  ~  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  .. 
still  considerable,  and  again  rapidly  rising  in  Nnrse,  Trained,  is  one  who  has  followed  a 
importance.  Among  the  most  important  at  the  course  of  trainmg  in  a  school  for  nurses  con- 
present  day  are  toys,  fcad-pencils,  colors,  chemi-  necked  with  large  city  hospitals,  for  two  years 
cals,  docks  and  watches,  brass  and  steel  wares,  or  more,  and  who  has  received  a  diploma  after 
playiuic  cards,  tcbacco  and  cigars,  railway-car-  a  severe  examination,  and  has  been  graduated. 
riages,  machinery,  electrical  apparatus,  musical  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cen- 
and  scientific  instruments,  beer,  etc.  The  toys  tury  th^t  a  so-called  school  for  nurses  was  or- 
made  here  and  in  the  neighborhood  go  to  all  ganiied.iby  the  Abbess  Hildegarde,  among  her 
pans  of  the  world.  Printing,  lithographic  friends  ind  associates  for  senice  in  the  hos- 
work,  type- founding,  and  book-binding  are  also  pitals.  •From  this  small  beginning  grew  the  sys- 
cxtensively  carried  on.  Tliere  are  schools  for  tem  04  a  special  training  for  nursing,  which, 
the  training  of  mechanics;  and  there  is  a  large  however,  remained  in  its  infancy  until  the  mid- 
industrial  museum.  The  town  is  celebrated,  in  die  of  the  19th  century.  In  1840  there  was  an 
connection  with  its  industry,  for  the  invention  organization  of  nurses  jn  London  which  cared 
of  watches,  wheel-locks  (used  in  discliarging  old  for  the  sick  poor,  but  it  remained  for  Florence 
muskets),  gauge-plates  tor  drawing  brass-wire.  Nightingale  to  give  the  impetus  to  a  movement 
clarinets,  and  air-auns.  toward   securing   a   more   efficient   training    for 

Nuremberg,  though  an  ancient  city,  does  nurses.      "^lis     movement     Miss     Nightingale 

not  carry  its  origin  so  far  back  as  Soman  times,  started    in    1853-      In     1870    Miss    Louise    Lee 

It  had  acquired  considerable  importance  by  the  Schuyler,   who    was    the    founder    of   the    New 

lOth  or  iitn  centuries,  and  was  frequently  visited  York  Stale  Charities  Aid  Association,  organized 

by   the   emperors   of   Germany.     It   was   greatly  the  Bellevue  Training  School  for  Female  Nurses 

entaroed   f^   Conrad   III.,   and   received   several  in   New   York  city,  and  in   1872   the   first  class 

embellishments   and    important    privileges    from  of   trained   nurses   in   this   country   was   gradu- 

Frederick  Barbarossa.     In  1*19  it  was  raised  to  ated  from  Beltevue  Hospital,    Now  nearly  every 

the  rank  of  a  free  city  of  the  empire.     It  early  large   hospital   in   the  country  has   its   training 

took  part  in  the  Reformation.     Subsequently  it  school. 

suffered  durini  the  great  European  wars,  and  The  term  of  study,  in  most  of  the  schools,  is 

being  repeatedty  laid  under  contribution  by  both  two   years.      In   some   of   the   small   towns   the 

parties,  became  so  exhausted  that  the  sonrws  course  may  be  one  year  or  18  months,  and  in 

of  Its  prosperity  were  almost  dried  up,  and  the  ^j,^  schools  three  years  is  required.     Applica- 

population  rapidly  decreased   by  extensive  emi-  (]□„  [^  n,ade  to  the  superintendent  of  the  train- 

gratipn.    Having  finally  mcorred  a  load  of  debt,  i^g  school,  and  after  a  physical  examination,  *e 

which  made  it  an  acquisition  of  little  value  to  applicant  is  receii,-ed  on  a  two  months'  proba- 

anyi^te  It  was  formally  mken  possession  of  in  ^^^^    „rm.     During  this  period  the  applicants 

1806  by  tovana.  which  undertook  the  aettlement  „ceive    board    and    lodging,   but    serve   without 

of   Its    **t6.    and,    by   judicious   arrangements,  ^„j  education.  strSn^h,  powers  of  obser- 

has  coMid^rably  increased  its  trade.     Many  dis-  ..^tion  and  endurance  are  tested.     If,  after  this 

tinguahed    mividn^s    have    been    bom    h^e,  probation,  they  prove  acceptable  to  the  superin- 

"."1^5^  '^J"**i2!"*  ^"'*':i!'^''!!l!it'  'indent,  they  are   required  to  sign   an  Sgree- 

^'S**!»P"'"i  C»*osc  house  maystill  be  ^),  ^^„t  f^^  the  balance  of  the  term,  wheriiby  they 

wd    the    sculptors    Peter    Vischer    and    Adam  ^j^^  themselves  to  obey  the  regulations  of  the 

"■  hospital  and  remain  in  the  school  until  the  term 

Nnrlug,    ancient    round    towers    on    the  is  ended.     This  agreement  can  be  terminated 

island  of  Sardinia.    They  are  about  50  feet  high  for  cause  by  either  party.    Pupils  reside  in  tlw 

and  about  90   feet    in    diameter,    measured  at  'home'  connected  with  the  hospital,  wear  a  «oi- 
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form,  while  on  duty,  and  receive  board,  lodg-  same  as  in  the  female  schools,  the  only  differ- 
ing, laundry  work  and  a  small  compensatign,  ence  being  that  greater  attention  is  bestowed 
generally  $10  or  $12  a  month.  Lectures  are  upon  diseases  of  men.  When  the  male  nurse 
given  by  the  members'  of  tlie  staff  of  house  begins  private  practice  his  salary  ranges  from 
physicians,  the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons,  $5  a  day  of  12  hours  to  $10;  and,  in  contagious 
and  head  nurses.  The  lectures  by  the  physicians  or  infectious  diseases,  to  even  more. 
cover  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica  and  State  registration  of  trained  nurses  is  now  a 
all  departments  of  medicine.  The  head  nurses  Jaw  in  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
teach  bandaging  and  the  dressing  of  wounds.  New  Jersey,  The  Legislatures  of  these  States 
Obstetrics  and  the  care  of  the  insane  are  also  passed  bills  in  1903  requiring  trained  nurses  to 
taught.  Massage  is  taught  in  a  degree ;  but  if  register  Iheir  names  and  addresses  with  the 
a  nurse  wishes  to  take  the  full  course,  it  re-  county  clerk  of  their  respective  counties.  In 
quires  a  six  month  term  in  a  regular  massage  the  State  of  New  York  registered  nurses  are 
school.  A  diet-kitchen,  where  proper  food  for  entitled  to  use  the  abbreviation  "R.  N."  after 
the  sick  is  prepared,  is  generally  under  the  their  names,  and  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
charge  of  one  of  the  head  nurses.  The  first  ishable  by  fine  for  any  person  not  a  trained 
three  months  are  occupied  by  the  pupils  in  a  nurse  to  use  the  abbreviation.  Nothing,  how- 
general  observation  of  the  work  of  the  hos-  ever,  contained  in  the  acts  is  considered  as  con- 
pital  ward's  head  nurse  and  the  assistant  nurse,  ferring  any  authority  to  practise  medicine  or  to 
The  care  of  the  beds  of  the  patients  is  one  of  undertake  tlie  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases. 
the  first  duties  learned.  Taking  the  pulse,  tem-  Examinations  are  held  under  a  commission  of 
perature  and  respiration  of  a  patient  and  making  five  members  of  the  New  York  State  Nurses' 
a  record  of  it  on  a  chart  provided  are  the  next  Association,  appointed  by  the  Regents  of  the 
Steps,  In  the  surgical  wards  the  dressing  of  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
slight  wounds  is  a  part  of  the  duties,  and  prob-  grant  certificates  which  may  be  revoked  for 
ably  the  pupil  must  assist  in  the  care  of  the  sufficient  cause,  after  written  notice  to  the 
operating  room  and  making  ready  the  dressing  holder,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  practise  ms 
to  be  used  after  operations  have  been  performed,  a  registered  nurse  after  such  certificate  has 
The  pupil  is  then  examined  and,  if  the  examina-  been  revoked.  The  law  in  the  other  States  is 
tion  is  satisfactory,  advancement  to  assistant  virtually  the  same  as  in  New  York.  The  best 
nurse  follows.  After  three  months  more  comes  known  training  schools  are  those  connected  with 
another  examination,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  Bellcvue,  Presbyterian,  Mount  Sitiai  and 
still  another.  The  pupil  then  is  a  full  fledged  City  Hospital  in  New  York  city;  the  Massa- 
niirse  and  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  ward,  and  cbusetts  General  Hospital,  in  Boston ;  Phila- 
full  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  pa-  delphia  and  Pennsylvania  Hospitals  in  Phila- 
tienta  IS  placed  upon  her.  She  must  re-  delphia ;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore 
ceive  the  new  patients  sent  from  the  and  the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
receiving  ward,  note  their  condition,  and  Chicago.  The  first  class  of  young  negro  women 
if  she  thinks  it  warranted,  send  for  the  ever  graduated  as  trained  nurses  was  sent  from 
house  physician  at  once.  Otherwise  the  the  Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  New  Yotlc 
patients  wait  until  the  regular  call.     She  must  city,  in  December  1Q03. 

go  with  tlie  house  physician,  when  he  makes  his  ^       The  buildings  of  the  New  York  City  T^ain- 

visits  to  the  bedside  of  each  patient,  carefully;  ing   School    for   Nurses,   of   the    City    Hospital, 

note  his  diagnosis  of  each  case;  make  a  memor-  Blackwell's     Island,     were     dedicated     3      Dec. 

andum  of  the  medicines  prescribed  and  see  that  1903.    There  are  three  buildings;  the  first  named 

the    medicine    is    properly    administered.      She  *Jones   Hall,"   as   a   tribute   to    the   services   of 

must  note  the  least  sign  of  change  in  the  pa-  Mrs.  Cadwalader  Jones,  who  has  been  the  chair- 

ticnt's  condition,  and,  if  for  the  worse,  call  the  man  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  school   since 

physician  at  once,  or  in  extreme  emergency,  be  its  organization   in   1875,  and  its   reorganization 

ready  to  know   what  to  do  and  do  it  at  once,  on  more  distinctively  educational   lines  in    1^8 

She  must  be  extremely  self-reliant  and  be  ready  was  directly  due  to  her  efforts.    Tlie  buildiiw  is 

to  know  how  to  act  on  the  instant,  as  the  life  of  a    four-story    structure    35    by    107.      The    firs! 

the  patient  very  often  depends  on  quick  action,  story  contains  a  class  room,  drawing  room,  and 

After  graduation  she  goes  into  private  practice  two  rooms  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  cases 

and  must  be  prepared  any  hour,  day  or  night,  lo  of   sickness   among  the   nurses   and   their   cure. 

respond   to  a  call.     The  salary   received  varies  Each  of  the  other  tliree  stories  contains   rooms 

from  $Z5  to  $50  a  week,  according  to  the  sever-  for  the  accommodation  of  18  nurses.    The  sec- 

ity  of  the  case,  ond  building  is  named  '^Rice  Hall,"  in  honor  of 

In  December  1887,  D.  O.  Mills  of  New  York,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  who  is  a  member  of  the 

after  a  visit  to  the  city  hospitals,  decided  that  advisory  board  of  the  City  Training  School  and 

the  number  of  infirm  and  skk  men  who  were  in  of   the    Board    of   Managers    of   the    Bellevue 

the  hospitals   made   it  a  necessity  to  educate  Training  School.    This  building  contains,  on  the 

male  liurses,  and  he  organized  the  Mills  Train-  first  floor,  the  offices  of  the  school,  the  chemi- 

ing  School  tor  Male  Nurses  of  Bellevue  Hos-  cal  and  bacteriological  laboratories  and  a  rooni 

pital,  put  up  a  building  on  the  Bellevue  grounds  for   the   classes    in   dietetics.      The   other   three 

and  gave  it  to  the  City  of  New  York  to  be  used  stories  contain  rooms  for  16  nurses.    The  cen- 

as  a  "Home"  for  the  male  training  school.     The  tral   building   was   christened   "Schuyler    Hall," 

first  class  of  male  nurses  was  graduated   from  in    honor   of    Miss    Louise    Lee    Schuyler,    the 

Bellevue  in  1890.    The  male  training  school  idea  founder   of   the    Bellevue   Training    School    for 

was  taken  up  by  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Nurses,  and  contains  the  kitchen,  dining   room 

City   Hospital,   on   Blackwell's   Island,   and   the  and  rooms  for  »  nurses. 
first  class  graduated  from  there  in  189a,  shortly  FRED  H.  Adams. 

after  the  Bellevue  class.     The  training  is  the  Staff  of  the  New  York  City  Newi  Assoeiatian 
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NURSE-FROG— NURSERY  FOR  CHILDREN 

Nime-frog,  any  of  various  frogs  and  tree-  lings,  layers,  etc.,  fruit  trees  from  scions,  cither 
frogs  which  have  or  make  special  arrangements  by  grafting  or  budding  (see  Graftage).  The 
for  the  care  of  the  eggs  or  young,  or  of  both,  former  method  is  preferred  in  (he  western 
The  most  widely  known  example  is  probably  the  Slates,  first,  because  more  than  one  t.-ee  may  be 
European  obstetrical  frog  (q.v.),  the  male  of  obtained  from  one  root  used  as  stock,  and  see- 
which  takes  charge  of  the  eggs  as  soon  as  laid  ond,  because  the  long  scion  placed  upon  the 
by  the  female,  and  carries  them  with  him  until  foster  stock  will  take  root  If  placed  far  enough 
they  hatch.  Many  other  species,  especially  below  the  surface,  a  process  which  eliminates 
among  those  living  in  the  American  tropics,  lake  much  of  the  uncertainty  felt  with  respect  to 
precautions  as  to  their  offspring.  Thus  one,  hardiness  of  trees  upon  nondescript  stocks.  In 
the  Brazilian  ferteiro  (Hyla  faber)  makes  be-  the  East  fruit  trees  are  generally  budded,  since 
neath  the  water  in  the  ponds  where  it  goes  to  budding  supplies  whole  roots  in  full  activity  at 
spawn,  small  walled-in  basins  of  mud,  within  the  time  of  performing  the  operatioa 
which  the  spawn  is  deposited  and  the  tad-  To  supply  the  nurseries  with  stocks  for  the 
poles  are  reared  in  safety  from  many  enemies  \-arious  fruit  trees,  specialists  have  arisen,  par- 
that  would  attack  them  were  they  running  at  ticularly  during  the  closing  decade  of  the  19th 
large.  Several  kinds  of  frogs  have  their  few  century,  and  the  nurseryman  who  raises  his  own 
eggs  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  female,  in  stocks,  except  of  peaches,  is  the  exception. 
pits  or  pouches  in  the  skin,  and  keep  them  France  supplies  most  of  the  pear  and  cherry 
there  until  they  hatch;  and  in  one  well  known  stocks,  and  many  stocks  of  other  kinds;  the 
genus  {Phyilobotes)  the  tadpoles  cling  to  the  prairie  States  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  ap- 
mother's  back,  and  are  carried  about  and  cared  pie  stocks.  The  fruit  tree  nurseryman  there- 
for until  able  to  transform  and  care  for  them-  fore  confines  his  efforts  largely  to  the  propaga- 
selves.  Consult  Gadow,  'Amphibia  and  Rep-  tion  of  the  plants  after  budding  or  graltmg.  He 
tiles*   (1902).    See  Frog;  Marsupial  Fkoc.  is  thus  enabled  to  bend  his  energies  to  the  pro- 

M..mA  ahsrt    .,    nr™,.   „!   on   V,      i™   ^'..-n  ductiou  of  large  trees  in  restricted  time,  a  pro- 

*i  1,^^'.      A    ,  "i-ff  ^  ^"'u"^  American  ^-^  ■    ^,j    ^        ^^         ^       i,'      "   j^ 

fishermen  to  several  different  kinds  of  shark,  as  ^j,  extent  that  two  croiw  of  niirserv  trees   are 

the    Sleeper     {Somniosu^    microccphalu,),    and  ^3^^,              „              ^^    ^^^  ,     j     {             ^an 

especially   a   voracious   tropical   .shark    iGmgty-  once  in  five  years,  during  which  time  the  land  is 

^f'^T^t,"' w'T^T    abundant    about   the   coral  j^^^^^j  j„  ^^J^^^'  ^^  ^^g^              ^^,•^^^  (^„j  „ 

reefs  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Mcx-  j^             j^e  texture  of  the  soifand  the  content 

ICO,   where   It   >s   called  £a(o.     The    Port   Jack-  ^i\^^^,_     Hence  nurseries  are  likely  to  change 

.^.rJ^hlrt  <'^"*""'"">     '^    sometimes    called  ^^^-^  situations  frequently  and  hence  to  occupy 

iiurse-snarK.  rented   land.     Ornamental   and   forest   trees   are 

Nimery,    in    agriculture,    a    place    where  believed  to  be  less  exhaustive  and  are  thus  more 

shrubs  and  trees  are  raised  for  transplanting  or  stable     in     their     establishment.      Commercial 

for  sale.     In  America  the  term  excludes  florists'  manures  seem  to  be  slower  in  brmgmg  "treed* 

establishments  and  other  places  where  herbaceous  'and  into  condition  again  Ihan  are  stable  manure 

plants    are    grown,    being    restricted    to    places  ^nd    green    crops. 

where  woody  plants  are  progagated,  the  divi-  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  agrieul- 
sion  resulting  from  the  earlier  development  here  tural  experiment  stations,  nurseries  exercised  a 
of  the  orchard  and  other  fruit  interests,  and  profound  influence  upon  the  fruit  indusfriei 
from  the  different  kinds  of  equipment  required  throughout  the  country.  Though  they  still  play 
by  the  two  branches.  There  is  apparent  a  for-  an  important  role  they  have  a  narrower  sco^ie, 
tber  division  of  the  nursery  business  proper  into  much  of  the  variety-testing  at  present  being 
establishments  for  growing  (a)  ornamental,  conducted  by  the  experiment  stations.  The  lead- 
and  (b)  useful  plants.  The  commercial  history  '"«  nurseries  are  still  looked  to  for  much  ao- 
of  this  industry  is  confined  10  the  igth  century,  thontative  information,  and  they  still  seek  to 
paralleling  and  fostering  the  development  of  the  maintain  and  foster  their  business  by  honest  and 
trait  industry,  and  extending  westward  and  conservative  methods  and  the  sale  of  correctly 
southward  from  western  New  York  which  has  named  and  healthy  stock  only. 
king  been  the  centre  of  the  business,  with  head-  Since  the  introduction  of  new  fruits  from 
quarters  at  Rochester.  According  to  the  census  j5"'?ad.  or  even  from  other  localities  in  the  ■ 
statistics  of  1900,  the  industry  represents  a  capi-  United  States,  tias  been  found  to  bring  into 
tal  investment  of  152,500,000  in  4,500  nurseries,  action  new  insect  and  fungus  enemies,  State  leg- 
covering  an  acreage  of  172300  acres.  To  operate  islation  has  established  inspectors  of  nursery 
this  area  there  were  required  45,600  men,  2,279  ^t^c''-  The  most  progressive  nurserymen,  ac- 
women.  14,200  horses,  mules,  etc.  Of  the  3,400.-  cordingly,  have  adopted  methods  of  control  such 
000,000  plants  grown  518,000.000  were  fruit  as  fumigation-houses.  Badly  infested  stock  is 
trees,  of  which  240,500,000  were  of  apple  alone,  generally  destroyed  as  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
Grape  vines  and  small  fruits  aggregated  58s,-  i"g  the  spread  of  the  pests  to  new.  uninfested 
600,00a.     From  other   estimates  it  is   concluded  locahties. 

that  in  most  species  less  than  half  of  the  plants  For  the  unification  of  interests  and  the  im- 

grown  in  nurseries  reach  maturity;  for  instance,  provement  of  methods  the  American  Associatioa 

the  census  of  apple  trees  in  1500  was  201,794,764,  "f    Nurserymen    was    formed,    and    a    monthly 

of  which  a  large  proportion  are  young  trees  not  magazine,  'The  American  Nurseryman,'  is  piib- 

in  bearing,  lished     at     Rochester.    Consult     Bailey.     'The 

The   great   majority   of   trees    raised   in   the  Nursery-Eook>   (1896). 

fruit  nui  series  of  America  are  for  orchard  plant-  Nursery    for    Children,    Hygiene    of   the. 

ing  and  are  trained  erect ;  whereas  in  European  There   is   no   part   of  the   home  requiring  more 

nurseries  they  are  trained  in  many  forms,  such  particular   and   intelligent   care   with   respect   to 

as  espaliers,  dwarfs,  standards,  bushy  forms,  etc.  the    conditions    of    health    than    that    which    is 

Ornamental  trees  are  largely  grown  from  cut-  assigned  to  the  children  of  a  household.    The 
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NURSERY  LORE  AND  NURSERY  RHYMES 

children's  apartment  should   be  a   large;  sunny.  Nuisances  and  Sources  of   Contamittation.— 

dry,  and  wd [-ventilated  room.     Absence  of  sun-  There  should  be  no  imperfect  plumbing  in  the 

light   is    as   bad    for   children   as   plants  —  both  nursery  —  in  fact,  all  plumbing  would  better  be 

grow  pale  and  sickly  in  consequence  of  it.    Ex-  in  an  adjacent  room.     Soiled  napkins  and  other 

cess  of  sunlight  can  be  averted  by  blinds,  awn-  offensive  articles  should  be  promptly  removed 

ings,  or  dark-colored    (preferably  green)    win-  from  the  nursery,  also  remnants  of  food.    Toys 

dow-sbades.      The    room   should   be   above   the  should,    so    far   as    possible,    be   tmpainted   and 

first  floor,  in  a  well-built  house,  on  dry  ground,  clean.    Disinfectants  are  rarelv  needed,  except 

and  should  have  good  plumbing.    The  furniture  in  cases  of  sickness,  if  sunlight,  good  air,  and 

of  a  nursery  should  be  comfortable,  but  simple  cleanliness  are  secured, 
and   easily   cleaned.     The   floor   is   best  covered  Toilet. — While 

with    a    carpet    or    rug    which    can    be    readily  casionaf  use  of  a  p  .  „        ,     _, 

removed    for   cleansing,   or   when   a   contagious  is  necessary,  the  child  should  become  accustomed 

illness    prevails.      The   walls    should    be    either  lo  cool  water.    This  can  usually  be  accomplished 

painted   (preferably  a  light  gray),  varnished,  or  by   K=ntle   sponging   with   cool   water  after   the 

covered  with   a   varnished  paper   which   can   be  "sc  of  warm  water.     A  child  docs  not  always 

washed.     Dirt  must  be  kept  oot  of  the  nursery.  "=«1   a   daily  bath.      Soft   towels   or  cloths   are 

There  should  be  no  heavy  furniture.     All  cup-  °^<^  ^°'  drying  purposes.     Toilet-powderg  need 

boards  and  closets  should  be  kept  clean  and  well  not  be  used  except  where  the  sldn  remains  mois- 

aired.    There  should  be  no  "tock-away*  places,  ""p-    Much  of  the  soreness  upon  the  buttocks 

Dnrting,    as    ordinarily    carried    out  — that    is.  and  m  the  groins  can  be  prevented  by  the  use 

the    transferring    of    dust    from    one    place    to  °{  ^ry,  soft  napkins,  washed  in  soft  water  and 

another— should  be  unknown.    Dust  should  be  w't>  =•  soap  containing  little  alkali.    The  scalp 

removed   by   hand,    with    a   slightly   moistened  ^nd  teelh  should  be  kept  clean    and  only  soft 

piece  of  cheese-cloth,  and  with  the  cloth  fastened  '"""^'"^  employed.     A  comb  should  rarely  be 

in   a   metal   grasp   fitted   to   the   end   of  a   pole  "^^'Ji  .        ■      ,.    .  —  .      , 

made  for  that  purpose.     The  floor  should  be         ^»"-Th'?    should    be    sufficiently    wBfflt 

swept  after  moistened  tea  leaves  or  sawdust  have  """^  "   ^"^f^i  '"  'T^T  .1."   "■  ™"ri?*  ^'l 

been    sprinkled    over    it      The    comers    of   the  9°"^^°^-      The    imderdoth.ng    is    of    the   inoat 

iX  fJThi"^  "'""'^ " ''"'' "°  '"^' ""  -^--^'  ^"  w^«  '^^""orthTck!;^',: 

7^«:^£„„.  W'an.W.-Whileanursen;  ^^^^^  ZsI^iJS.?  :LrL    ^^. 

should  be  always   comfortably   warm,  it  should  jj^j  constriction  by  bands  is  injurious     When 

be  well  aired  or  ventilated,  and  fresh  air  must  ^  ^hild  begins  to  use  its  limbs  freely  the  clothing 

come    from    out    of    doors      Few    houses    are  should  be  sliortened.    Shoes  should  be  soft,  and 

equipped  with  such  a  good  system  of  heating  i^,     ^       children  without  heels,  and  should 

and  ventilation  that  the  opening  of  a  window  to  „Qt  ^ramp  the  toes. 

admit  air  is  not  necessary.'    But  cold  air  should         Foorf._The    child's    food    should    be    well 

not   blow    upon   the   child.     In  .'act,    in    cold  cooked  and  clean;  the  milk  should  be  pure;  if 

weather  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  sUy  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its  purity  it  should  be 

near  a  window,  even  if  closed,  as  it  is  the  cold  sterilised.      Long-tubed    nursing-bottles    should 

air  that  comes  through  crevices  that  'cuts  like  ^t  be  used.    All  recepUcles  of  food  should  be 

a  knife."     As  llic  current  of  cool  air  it  greatest  kept  clean.     Boiling  and  straining  the  drinkjng- 

along  the  floor  of  a  room,  in  cold  weather  chil-  water    is    frequently   advisable.     It    should    be 

dren  should  not  sit  upon  the  floor.    The  room  cooled  by  placing  it  in  corked  bottles  in  the 

may  be  frequently  ventilated  by  opening  a  win-  refrigerator. 

dow  for  a  short  time  at  the  top,  the  <^Udrcn  Nuraery  Lore  and  Nuraery  Rhrmn  are 
ineanwhik  being  more  warmly  c^d.  Or  the  ^^  and  jingles  for  children  handed  down 
air  may  be  admitted  through  an  elbow  tube,  or  f^om  past  generations.  These  folk-lore  jingles 
through  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  ^^  mechanically  repeated  in  the  play-room  and 
sarfi,  the  lower  sash  being  raised  several  indies  ^n  the  play-ground,  the  children  having  little 
and  havmg  under  it  along  its  entire  length,  a  if  g^y  knowledge  of  the  significance  or  ongln  of 
board  (window-board).  A  stout  piece  of  cloth,  the  rhymes.  Being  in  verse  form  they  ar*  easily 
decorated  if  desired,  may  be  fastened  across  the  preserved,  either  as  mere  traditional  rhymes,  or 
lower  part  of  the  wmdow,  with  the  window  as  formulas  to  be  used  in  games;  and,  as 
raised  nearly  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cloth,  the  unconscious  survivals  of  a  remote  antiquhv, 
air  comes  tempered  through  the  cloth,  and  they  not  infrequently  preserve  for  the  scientific 
also  between  the  upper  and  lower  sash.  The  inquirer  fragments  of  ancient  incantationa  for 
upper  sash  may  be  lowered  a  few  inches,  and  a  healing  diseases  or  revealing  the  future,  and  in- 
frame  covered  with  one  or  more  layers  of  vocations  combined  with  ceremonial  observances, 
doth  fitted  in  between  the  sash  and  the  window-  while  the  intimate  nature  of  the  religious  concep- 
frame.  As  lamp  and  gas  light  readily  pollute  tion^  involved  points  back  unmistakably  to  a 
the  air  of  a  room,  protected  candles  are  better.  medieval  origin.  Children  with  all  their  invent- 
The  temperature  of  a  nursery  should  he  from  iveness  and  imagination  are  staves  of  the  letter, 
Cs"  to  70*  F,  Open  fire-places,  the  Franklin  and  most  of  their  game-formulas  are  handed 
and  barrack  stoves,  or  hot-water  pipes  are  fre-  down  from  generation  to  generation  along  with 
Quently  better  for  heating  purposes  than  close  the  games  themselves.  In  their  characteristic 
stoves  or  furnaces,  which  miduly  dry  the  air.  directness,  point,  and  quaintness  of  phrase,  they 
If  dose  stoves  are  nied  they  should  have  no  defy  imitation,  and  in  their  faculty  of  arresting 
dampers.  All  healing  and  lighting  apparatus  the  imagination  from  ape  to  age  they  reveal  the 
should  be  well  protected,  so  that  children  can-  instinct  of  perpetuity.  Many  of  them  are  beyond 
not   bum   themselves  or  set   fire  to  anything,  doubt  survivals  among  children  of  May  games, 
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HUB  —  NUTCRACKER 

ring-songs    ?.nd     dances,    rounds,    and    kissing  and  very  irregular  in  form.     They  contain  from 

games   which   in   oM    England   were   played   by  30  to  60  per  cent  of  tannin,  and  are  tile  source  of 

gcown-up  people,  and  these  of  the  higher  grades  gallic  acid  CCiH^OJiiO)  which  appears  in  white 

of  society.     Many  of  these  are  still  current  in  silky  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether, 

America  which  are  now  forgotten  in  the  mother-  and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  precipi- 

country,    although    they    not    infrequently    have  tated   blue^lack  by   ferric   sails,   the  color   dis- 

equivalents  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Under  appearing   on   boiling,    and    is    not   affected   by 

the    same    general    head    are    included    nursery  gelatine,  except  in  the  presence  of  gum.    Consult 

.rhymes  proper,  and  counting-out  rhymes,  cumu-  Maisch,   'Materia  Medica>    (2d  ed.  1S85). 
lative  rhymes,  courting  and  love  games,  playing  ...  n.     r 

at  work,  flower  oracles,  and  riddle  and  guessing  „    Hut-grMS,  or  Chnfa,  a  sedge  of  the  genus 

games ;  while  on  the  other  hand  -popular  mottoes,  ^-J* "2^-  espeaaUy  C.  tsculenUts,  of  the  Eastern 

old   saws    and    maxims    relating   to   husbandry,  «»d    Southern    btates,    whose    root-stocks    bear 

the   weather,  or  the  Uke,  and  all  the  wealth  of  *"^"  tMben   like  nuts,  which  are  edible  to  man, 

local  rhymes  and  sayings  belong  to  the  popular  and   of   good   flavor  when  roasted;   and   which 

rhymes  of  folk-lore  generally.  The  verses  usually  J""*  "L'Snly  nutritious  to  hogs  who  eagerly  search 

consist  either  of  a  rhyming  couplet,  or  of  four  *°'  *"*"■    Consequently  these  sedges  are  planted 

lines   in   which   the   second   and   fourth   rhyme;  '"  .*°^'  parts  of  the  country  as  a  food-crop  tor 

they  are  often  accompanied  by  a  retrain,  which  ^wme.    An    oil    may   be   expressed    from   these; 

may  be  a  single  added  line,  or  may  be  made  up  tubers,  or  •ground-almonds,'  which  is  an  exceU 

ot  two   fines   inserted   into   the   stanza;   and   in  '«"  substitute  for  ohve-oil  for  table  use. 
place  of  exact  consonance,  any  assonance,   or         Nut-lock,  a  means  for  fastening  a  bolt-nut 

similarity  of  sound,  will  answer  for  the  rhyme.  in   place  preventing   its  becoming  loose  by  the 

Upon  the  subject  of  nursery  rhymes  upward  jarring  or  tremulous  motion  of  the  machinery, 

of  70  volumes  have  been  published  and  none  of  Such  arc  used  «pon  fish-plates  of  railways,  upon 

OKse  are  more  authentic  than  *The  Games  and  harvesters,  etc. 
Songs  of  American  Children'  by  W.  W.  Newell,  ' 

published  in  1884.    Other  works  are:  Chambers,  Niit-w«e«l,   a  snout-beetle   of  the   genus 

'Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland'    (1842)  ;   Halli-  Balimmus,  which  deposits  an  egg  in  the  kernel 

well,    'Nursery    Rhymes    ot    England'     (i860),  of  a  aut,  whenit  tj  young,  where  the  egg  hatches 

See  also  Folk-lore;  Proverbs;  Riddles.  and  the  gnA  feeds  until  the  kernel  is  destroyed,"- 

„        -      ,         ,     ,  .         .      T-         ,      ,  *"*"   it   bores   its   way  out   througlT  the   shell. 

Hus,  Eu^faie,  6-zhan  nus,  Freoch  drama-  Sewral  species   infest  the  various  commercial 

tist ;    b.    Cbalons-sur-Saone,    France,    leio ;    d.  nuts. 
i8q4.    He  was  an  &rdent  Socialist,  and  his  first 

success  as  a  dramatist  was  with  bis  'Jacques  k         Nut»  tion,  a  slight  change  in  the  direction 

Cotsaire'     (1844).      Among    hia    works    are:  O'  tj)e  earths  axis  produced  by  the  same  cause 

'L'Enscignement   mutuel'    (1846);    'Choses   de  as  the  precession  of  , the  equinoxes,  namely,  the 

I'aulre  Monde*  (i^) ;  'Vivisection  do  Catboli-  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  eqiw- 

cisme*  (1894)1  etc.  tonal  protuberances  of  the  earth.    Jf  the  orbits 

M.»v«    „»n.,'i,.sn   ;_   A....^,„  _  ^i,^?^™..,  °^  "'*  ^a''th  and  moon  were  circular  and  in  the 

He  w,  rjrfed  „  .  ^.^^  of  U,.  gods'""-  rei?,^,  S'in'rpSS  S  SS.,t'^7^S. 

.NnMbaum,  noostiowm,  Johmn  N^omuk,  would  be  regular  and  anitorm.     But,  owing  to 

German   surgeon:   b.   Munich,   Bavaria,  a   Sept.  the  inciinatioit  of  Ihe  orbits,  and  the  revtriution 

iSag;     d.     there     31     Oct.     189a     He     studied  oHhe  diqob's  node,  the  real  direction  ot  the  axis 

in  Munich,  Wiirrburg,  Berlin,  and  Pari^,  and  in  of  the  earth  revolves  in  a  small  circle  around  its 

i860  became   a   professor  at'  the   UoiversiCy   of  mean  direction  in  a  period  the  same  qs  thai  ot 

Munich.     He   published:    'Die   Pathologic   und  the  moon's  node,  namely — 1S.6  years.     Bradley 

Therapie  der  Ankylosen'    (1862);   'Die  VErleCi-  discovered     and    e;tp1ained    nutation    not    long 

nogen  dcs  Unterlcibi'    (i88o>  ;  'Ueber  Chloro-:  after  his  discovery  of  the  aberration  ot  the  fixed 

formwirkung'   (1885) ;  etc  stars. 

Nflt,   noot.    in    Egyptian    mythology,   the  Nufcrack*.  the  English  name  ota  species 

goddess  of  the  sky,  wife  ot  Keb,  the  god  of  ^t  crow  (Nncifrgga  ctn-yoeaUcU,)  found  ra»g- 

"""•  .  ing   over   a   wide   area    in   the   pine    forests    of 

Hut,  a  piece  ot  meUl  Upped,  and  adapted  ttorthem  and  sub-Alpine  Europe  and  Asia.     It 

to  be  screwed  on  the  end  of  a  butt.    It  is  used  is  dull  brown,  thickly  speckled  with  white  spots, 

for  many  puii»OGes,  but  especially  on  the  end  of  and  is  about  the  si^e  of  a  jay.     The  nutcracker 

a  sorew-bolt,  in  order  to  keep  it  firmly  in  its  is  gregarious,  wandering  in  bands  of  50  or  too 

place.  in  the  autumn,  but  scattering  to  remote  regions 

Nut   Brown   Maid,   The.   an   old    English  and  becoming  silent  during  the  breeding  season. 

ballad,    the    earliest    extant    form   of   which    is  f*'  ™«*  food  is  nuts  and  seeds  ot  conifers.     It 

found   in   AmoMe's    <ChFonicle>    (ism).     It   is  's   said   to   hold   nuts   aiid   cones   with   its   foot 

based  on  the  legendary  story  of  Henry  Qifford,  '"<**?,  «tract  the  kernels  by  repeated  blows  of 

known  as  <The  Shepherd  Lord.»    Consult  Percy,  the  bill.  ,      ^    ,  1.   ,   .     ^,    ,  . 

'Relioues'  series  a  book  i.,  6.  A  closely  related  American  bird  is  Clark's 

crow    {Picicorvut   columbianut),   discovered   by 

Nut-gall,   a   hard,   nut-like  gall   (q.v.),   es-  the   Lewis  and   Qark  expedition   in   1804-6.     It 

pecially   lliose   from   the   Asiatic   oaks,    used   in  is  about  one  foot  long,  of  a  generally  giay  color, 

ink-raaking  and  for  other  purposes.     The   Chi-  the  wings  and  tail  black  with  large  while  areas. 

nese  and  Japanese  nut-galls  of  comraeice,  how-  It    inhabits   the    coniferous   beh    of   the    Rocky  • 

ever,  are  from  species  of  Rkut,  and  are  large  Mountain  slopes  and  congregates  in  great  flocks. 
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NUTHATCHES  — NUTRITION  OP  FARM  ANIHALS 

which  rove  in  starch  of  food.     The  well-con-  white  streaks  above  and  spots  bdow,  a  yellow 

cealed  nest  is  built  in  the  tops  of  pine  trees  in  rump,  and  a  white  middle  to  the  under  parts, 

the    higher    mountain    ranges.     Consult    Coues,  An  eastern  fruit  pigeon    (genus  Myrislicivora) 

'Birds  of  the  Northwest'    (1874).  is  also  so  called,  because  it  feeds  upon  the  nut- 

Nufhatches,  small  passerine  birds  forming  ""^B  fruit, 
the  family  Sillidx,  related  to  the  titmice,  from  Nutmeg  Melon.     See  Melons. 
which,  and  from  the  creepers,  they  are  readily  Nutmeg    State,   a    popular    name    for    the 
distinguished  by  the  long,  straight,  slender  bill.  Sute  of  Connecticut,  derived  from  the  alleged 
Ihe  typical  genus  {Sttia).  with  about  15  species,  ingenuity  of  Yankee  inventors  who  were  face- 
is  confined  to  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  tiou^iy  charged  with  manufacturing  wooden  nut- 
but  some  related  genera  are  found  in  the  Soutii-  mg™  to  be  sold  as  genuine, 
ern  hemisphere.    In  the  United  States  we  have  »»,,_!        c      r- 
four  species  and  several  sub-species.    The  com-  ^^  ""^    =««  Coynj. 

mon  resident  eastern,  species    (S.  carolinensU)  Nutrition   of   Farm  Animals,   The.     The 

is  nearly  six  inches  long  and  has  the  under  parts  common  domestic  animals  are  fed  for  a  variety 

white.     The  red-bellied  nuthatch  (S.  canadensis)  of  pur^ses.     With  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  it  is 

is  an   inch  shorter,  with  the  under  parts  rusty  the   object   to   induce   gains   in   weight,   that  is, 

brown  and  the  glossy  black  cap  cut  by  a  pure  to   fatten   them,   or   in   the  case  of  milch  cows, 

white  stripe   on   each   side.    This   is   a   migrant  to  produce  gains  in  the  form  of  body  secretion, 

species,  which  breeds  in  the  northern  States  and  — ^milk,   rather   than    fat  on    the  body.     In   a 

Canada   and    on   mountain   tops,   but   in   winter  similar  way,  sheep  are  fed  for  the  production  of 

extends  its  range  to  the  Gulf  coast.    Two  still  wool ;  goats  for  milk  or  their  fleece,  and  pguUry, 

smaller  species,  the  brown-headed  nuthatch  (5.  for   the   market    and   the   production   of    eggs, 

pusilla)   and  tlie  pigmy  nuthatch   (,S.  pygmxa).  Cattle    are    sometimes,    and   horses    are    almost 

arc  respectively  southern,  and  far  western.    Both  universally,   fed   as   beasts,  of  burden.     Animals 

have   the   crown   brown,   not   black,   as    in   the  with  young  require   food   for  their  development 

other  two  species,  and  S.  pygtnaa  may  be  dis-  and  after  birth  the  young  animal  needs  it  for 

tinguished  by  the  black  and  while  markings  on  growth    and   the    development   of   the   body   as 

the    middle    tail-feathers,    which    are    plain    in  well  as   for  maintenance. 

^.  pmilla.  The  habits  of  all  are  similar.  They  A  great  deal  of  information  regarding  food 
spend  lheii"tiroe  in  traveling  restlessly  up  and  requirements  has  accumulated  from  the  experi- 
.  cfown  the  trunks  and  iimbs  of  trees  in  the  most  ence  of  countless  generations,  and  for  many 
nimble  manner,  hanging  in  any  attitude  supported  years  the  problem  has  been  studied  experiment- 
by  their  strong,  large  feet  alone  and  without  the  ally  at  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations, 
assistance  of  the  tail.  Consequently  they  dis-  and  similar  institutions,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
play  greater  freedom  of  movement  than  either  tries.  It  is  fair  to  say,  at  the  present  time, 
the  woodpeckers  or  the  creepers.  Their  food  that  the  feeding  of  farm  animals  rests  upon 
consists  chiefly  of  insects  and  their  eggs.  In  the  quite  well  defined  general  principles,  derived 
autumn  and  winter  they  have  the  habit  of  wedg-  from  the  studies  of  the  chemist  and  the  animal 
ing  acorns  and  nuts  firmly  in  crevices,  and  hack-  physiologist,  concerning  the  composition  and 
in^  them  with  the  bill  till  they  break  open ;  functions  of  food  and  the  way  it  is  utilized 
this  is  done  partly  for  the  kernels  and  partly  for  after  it  is  eaten.  Such  studies  show  that  the 
the  grubs  which  they  frequently  contain.  From  materials  composing  the  body  are  constantly 
this  habit  the  common  name  is  derived.  Their  breaking  down  and  being  consumed,  and  that 
only  note  is  a  hoarse  call.  They  nest  in  holes  to  keep  the  animal  in  a  healthy  and  vtRorous 
in  trees,  often  in  crevices  beneath  bark,  and  lay  condition  requires  a  constant  siipply  ol  new 
four  to  eight   speckled  eggs.  material;    if   this   is   lackii^   or   is    insufEcient, 

c   ^^»    On™..c     t^it,^^,mA    uL    ^^ia/^   «.ii^,..  3nd  to  perform  the  necessary  functions  of  the 

of   small    flowers,    followed   by   golden   yellow  ^  j      ^         1^      j^             '^^  ^^^■         f  ^^e 

pear-shaped  fruits  which  split  m  halves,  exposing  j,^j:^   ^^^^   respiratory*  movements,   and    so   on. 

the    kernel    surrounded   by   a    false    aril    which  gj  ^  [     fn^nishes   heat   and   enei^gy,   the    food 

forms  the  mace  (a.v.l  of  commerce.    The  neshy    v.  „;j  ,„  ..  ,...,      ,[    !_  „jj.-.:__ 


forms  thtnace  (q.v.)  of  commerce.    The  «e=h,  ^  „y  ,^  ^^^  ,,  ,^^1      „»' ,___,, 

h.ive>  of  the  frmt  .re  u.ed  1!  preserve,  m  coun-  ,^  „i„„i„i„g  ,he  system,  growth  is  made, 
tries  »here  the  trees  are  cnlt.v>ted.  Vanoas  „  i„  „„  „f  .•y„„„j  ,;;„,i  „?  „ai,  j,  ,„„,ri. 
sf«ies  are  c.lu.ated  m  the  Irop.o,  part.calarly  „„„  ,„j  ,,  „'„j4  ,j„  ;„  maintenance.  If 
the  Eist  Indies,  West  Indies  Brazil,  and  Spice  ,,,,  ,  ,  ;,  ;„  „„„  „,  ^j  j,^„js  ,„„,  j. 
Islands.  They  are  among  the  most  important  ,„,rf'„  ^  „„rve  material,  principally  in  the 
■?;«"„•;  «f'*  "">■."•  «'"*"'«''■  i^  '■"/  form  of  fat.  To  supply  food  in  the  tight 
oil  called  oil  of  mace  IS  expressed  from  the  seed  proportions  to  meet  the  various  requirements, 
?^>  "f^'y  colorless  essential  oil  is  obtained  without  waste,  constitutes  scientific  feeding. 
by  distdlation.  The  tree  thrives  in  the  West  g  carefully  studying  the  composition  of  feci- 
Indies  up  to  elevations  of  2.<x«  feet,  but  la  less  j  ^^^^  ^^^  proportior,  in  which  they  ue 
nroductiv,  there  than  at  lower  altitudes.  It  doea  ji^j  „j  n,  ,cuirements  of  different  mi- 
best  m  well  drained,  rich  loam,  in  warm,  prti-  ^^^^  ^^en  at  rest,  at  work,  producing  wool, 
lected  valleys.  giving  milk,  etc.,  the  principles  of  feeding  have 
Nutmeg-bird,  a  name  among  bird-dealers  been  deduced.  In  applying  these  in  practice, 
for  an  East  Indian  mynas  f.Wufii'n  undiilatiil.  the  cost  and  special  adaptations  of  different 
also  known  as  cowry-bird ;  it  is  brown,  with  feeding  stuffs  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
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NUTRITION  OF  FARM  ANIMALS 


The  animal  body  and  the  different  feeding 
stuffs  which  nourish  it  are  all  made  up  of  a 
comparatively  few  chemical  compounds,  namely 
water,  ash  or  mineral  matter,  and  the  so-called 
nutrients,  protein,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  the 
carbohydrates  being  subdivided  into  two  groups, 
namely,  'nitrogen  free  extract,"  that  is,  sugars, 
starches,  etc.,  and  'crude  fibre."  Of  these 
protein  is  the  only  nutrient  which  contains 
nitrogen,  the  characteristic  element  of  body 
tissue,  and  is  therefore  the  only  oae  which  can 
truly  serve  for  building  and  repairing  the  animal 
body.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  serve  as  fuel  and 
yield  energy  in  the  forms  of  heat  and  muscular 
power.  Protein  may  also  serve  as  a  source  of 
cnergjr  and  thus  has  a  two-fold  function. 

Water. —  Water,  though  not  a  nutrient,  is 
essential,  being  needed  to  dilute  the  blood  and 
for  other  physiological  purposes.  All  animals 
also  require  oxygen  of  the  air  for  maintaining 
the  life  processes.  Water  constitutes  from  40 
to  60  per  cent  and  ash  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  body ;  fat  varies  greatly  with  the  condition 
of  the  animal,  but  seldom  falls  below  6  or 
rises  a.bove  30  per  cent.  The  dry  matter  of 
the  flesh,  skin,  bones,  muscles,  internal  organs, 
brain,  and  nerves,  in  short,  all  the  working  ma- 

TABLE  I. AVEKAGE  COMPOSITION 


chinery  of  the  body,  is  composed  quite  largely 
of  protein.  (See  Nutbition  or  Mak  for  more 
extended  discussion  of  nutrients.) 

Character  of  Food. —  The  feeding  stuffs  of 
most  importance  for  farm  animals  are  of  veget- 
able origin,  and  include  cereal  grains,  °uch  aa 
oats  and  corn,  either  ground  or  unground  ;  legu- 
minous seeds,  as  beans,  peas  and  cowpeasi 
oil  cakes  and  other  commercial  by  products, 
as  linseed  oil  cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten 
feed,  and  so  on;  fodder  crops,  fresh  and  cured; 
and  the  different  roots,  tubers  and  green 
vegetables.  In  quite  recent  times,  cane  mo- 
lasses, beet  molasses,  and  other  beet  sugar 
by-products  have  also  assumed  more  or  less 
importance  in  this  connection.  As  regards  feed- 
ing stuffs  of  animal  origin,  milk  is  the  natural 
food  of  the  young  of  all  mammals.  After  wean- 
ing, skim  milk  is  a  common  food,  especially 
for  pigs.  Dried  blood  meat  meal,  and  similal 
feeds  of  animal  origin  are  also  sometimes  fed. 
The  composition  of  a  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant feeding  stuffs  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  subjoined  table,  which  shows  the  average 
composition  as  determined  by  analysis  and  also 
the  digestible  nutrients  furnished  by  each  100 
pounds  of  the  feeding  stuils. 
0?  A  NUMBER  OP  FEEDING  STUFFS. 
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NUTRITION  OF  FARM  ANIMALS 

.-Jki  """   ^^  tt.^"   "'•^*  \''*  f*""'   grains  re-  words,  it  has  been  concentfated  by  the  evanora- 

iMnbIc  one  another  quite  closely  in  composition,  tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  water  prScnt. 

.^,^-,  ^j'"'''t"'?f<l  ^y  a   f^'^ly  'Of  w=<"  con-  However,  this  is  not  the  only  change  wh^cbhas 

d?ro«n£ree^™     \o^^  "^^^   ^^'"^     ^'"^-"   ^'^   -   P^P-^^'y   cured,   it 

l^r^Hv    fm^    ,1,          .              w    *^' ,''''''  ''7'"''  ""!*"K0"   a   peculiar   sort    of    femientation   or 

^r^ely    from   the    outer    or   bran    layer   o     the  oxidation    materially    affecting    its    composition, 

^A  Ju      K     P"""'"''     ^I^"'  shorts    middlings,  improving  the  hay  by  diminishing  the  quamity 

and  other  by-nroducts  and  eereal  grains  vaiy  in  of   crude   fibre,   and   by   increasinl  the   relative 

composition,  but  al!   have  a  low,  water  content  amount  of  other  nutrients,   especially  nitrogen- 

-nH    .h^^^^V    ^^-^   '".'?""'   "    "ther.high.  free  extract     Hay  which  has  Undergone  proper 

nrn.,in   ,.H   /  ''.ll.  ^"^f^^'^'^'t.  "',''    P""'^"?^"?  ^^fi"?  ^as  a  better  flavor  and  agrees  belte?  w^th 

protein   and   carbohydrates.     The  large  propor-  animals  and  is  apparently  morl  digestible  than 

tion  of  crude  fibre  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  hay  which  has  dr^ed  quickly  in  the  sun  withc^t 

products  represent  the  outer  layers  of  the  grain  fermentation                            J        '  =    u  i  wiiuout 

which    are    more    hard    and    firm    in    structure  The  feeding  value  of  different  forage  crops. 

I,™i       f'!!.   "S'   ^""'"   which   consists   quite  fresh  and  cured,  depends  in  considerable  degree 

;apH^r.<J^i"=\^'^"''iP"''-''"'''''?""''"°"'  "F°".  ^^^  ^'=8^  °f  K^owt'V  the  nutritive  vilue 

low  l/,t™t    ^^^^,""t'  ■^'^'"'    "i   'l.^""?   ^  °!  "•^  "°P'  K^^raUy  spealting,  increasing  until 

lirL      .."u            *■  '*°"K''   '"  8«pe"l  tl-ey  '"'■-  the  growtli   is   complete  and  diminishing  some- 

nish  a  higher  percentage  of  protein.     Such  foods  what  as   the  plants  mature  or  become  overripe. 

are  known  to  be  useful  and  valuable,  but  with  Straw,   the  fully  ripened   stalk  of  cereal  grains 

the  possible  exception  of  cowpeaa,  they  are  not  contains    some    nutritive    material,    but    is    less 

IftZ,,/^""""^^    fed    in    the    United    States,  nutritious  than  the  same  portion  of  the  plant 

although  much   used   m   Europe.  cut  before  ripening.     In  the  perfectly  ripe  con- 

L-oncentraua     /-eedj.— The     various     cakes,  dition  the  nutritive  material,  elaborated  in  differ- 

gluten    mealg,    and    Similar    feeding    stuHs    are,  ent  portions  of  the  ordinary  forage  plants,  has 

generally     speaking,     commercial     by-products,  been  largely  conveyed  to  the  seed  and  used  for 

lUus  cotton-seed  cake  is  the  material  left  after  its  development  or  stored  as  reserve  material 

the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  cotton-seed.  Silage.—  Green    forage   erws   are   frequently 

In  the  same  way  linseed  cake  is  the  residue  ob-  preserved  by  ensiling      In  this  process  the  ma- 

tained    from    flaxseed    in    the    manufacture    of  terial  undergoes  a  peculiar  oxidation  which  cor- 

Imsccd   oil.      When   this  is   ground   it   becomes  respondingly  changes  it  in  composition  and  food 

u^  "*  ■            '■  ■  ""^^^^act^re  of  beer  the  value.     Some  of  the  carbohydrates  aiv  changed 

malted   gram   remaining   is   known   as   brewers'  into  alcohol,  acetic  and  othmr  acids,  and  crude 

grains,    and    is    best   fed   after    drying.      When  fibre    is    undoubtedly    softened    somewhat    and 

fitarch  IS  manufactured  from  com,  the  nitrogen-  possibly  the  silage  is  thus  rendered  more  di- 

ous  portion  of  the  grain  is  rejected  and  con-  gestible.    Bodies    having    peculiar    flavor    and 

Stitutes    gluten    feed   and    gluten   meal.      There  odor   are   also   formed.     The    green  crops,   hay, 

are   a  number   of   mixed    feeds   on   the   market  straw    and   other   cured    crops    and   silage    are 

which  are  made  up  of  shrunken  grains,  branny  frequently  called  "coarse  fodder'  or  *roaghage.* 

ihaieriai,    and    other    residues    obtained    in    the  This  term  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain 

manufacture    of     cerea!     breakfast     foods,    etc.  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  nutritive  ma- 

These    vary    in    feeding    value,    some    of   them  terial   and  a   high  proportion  of  crude  fibre  as 

comparing  favorably  with  more  common  cereal  compared   with  their  total  bulk.     Although   in- 

feeds.    Grain,  ground  and  unground,  commercial  ferior    to    concentrated    feeds    in    compositiaii, 

by-products,    leguminous    seeds,    oil    cakes    and  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  ration  of  farm 

similar  prodiKts  are  very  frequently  called  con-  animals,   serving  to   give   the   required  bulk   to 

centrated   feeds,    the   name   being   suggested   by  the  food  and  being  useful  in  other  ways.     It  il 

the  fact  that  their  feeding  value,  especially  the  believed  that   unless  the   food   when  taken  into 

Erotein  content,  is  high  in  comparison  with  the  the    stomach    is    comparatively    bulky   and   the 

ulk.      So    far   as    the   genera]   experience    and  mass  is  more  or  less  loose  in  struc±ure,  it  ia  not 

the  result  of  American  and  foreign  experiments  readily   acted  on  by  the  digestive  juices. 

t  of   the  common  feeding  stuffs   in  the  Ihe    outcome    of    many    experiments    made 


group  are  wholesome  and  valuable.  Some  are  with  farm  animals  is  in  accord  with  the  observa- 
more  prized  than  others  for  a  particular  purpose,  tion  of  careful  feeders,  namely :  that  the  various 
Thus,  oats  arc  a  favorite  food  for  horses,  espe-  common  coarse  fodders  may  be  fed  very  largely 
cially  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  other  as  circumstances  demand.  Although  timothy 
regions  where  they  are  a  stafde  crop,  but  in  hay  is  regarded,  in  some  regions,  and  com  fod- 
the  South  and  Middle  West,  corn  is  the  most  der  in  others,  as  the  best  coarse  feed,  yet,  ex- 
important  feed.  For  fattening  cattle,  sheep  and  perience  has  shown  that  both  these  feeds,  and 
hogs,  corn  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  also  hays  from  wheat,  barley  and  other  cer^ 
grain  in  the  United  States.  grains,  and  from  clover  and  alfalfa,  are  all  of 
Forage  Crops, —  The  various  forage  cri^s —  great  value.  Fresh  herbage  wat  of  course,  the 
grass,  clover,  Kafir  corn,  corn,  etc.,  all  have  a  original  food  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  early 
high  water  content  when  fresh,  that  is,  they  times,  natural  pasturage  was  almost  entirely 
are  more  or  less  succulent  and  juicy.  They  depended  upon  to  support  them  during  a  con- 
contain,  however,  considerable  nutritive  material,  siderable  part  of  the  year.  The  importance  of 
chiefly  protein  and  carbohydrates,  and  are  val-  pasturage  is  still  conceded,  but  the  fact  is  also 
uable  feeding  stuffs.  The  leguminous  forage  recognized  that  if,  owing  to  drought  or  other 
crops  —  alfalfa,  clover,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  cause,  the  supply  is  insufficient,  other  food  wilt 
vetch,  etc. — are  richer  in  protein  than  the  be  needed.  When  green  feed  is  cut  and  fed 
grasses.  When  forage  crc^s  are  dried  and  fresh  to  farm  animals,  more  or  less  confined, 
cured  the  resulting  hay  is  richer  in  proportion  the  practice  is  called  'soiling,*  and  is  becoming 
to  its  bulk  than  the  green  material;  in  other  quite    prevalent,    especially   in    older   countriea 
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where  land  is  expensive.    It  is  coming  into  use  rattlebox      (Crolalaria      sagitialis),      larkspnr 

in  some  localities  of  the  Eastern  United  States  {Delphinium  spsj,  death  camass   (.Zygaddenits 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  entitle  it  to  recognition  vcnenosus),   water   hemlock    (,Cicuta   sp.),   etc,, 

as  one  of  the  systems  of  feeding.     Partial  soil-  and   care   should   be   taJi^eti  to  prevent   animals 

tng  is   much  more  common,  being  rdied   upon  from    securing   them.     An    explanation   of    the 

to    carry    animals    through    the    period    when  poisoning  of  stock  by  young  sorghum  and  other 

eistutes  are  short     Under  the  soiling  system,  a  green  plants  ordinarily  wholesome,  is  o^ered  by 

rger  niunber  of  animals  can  be  kept  upon  a  the  discover;  of  a  pecoliar  glucosid,  which  with 

^iven  acreage,  and  by  allowing  open  air  exercise  the  aid  of  a  special  ferment,  also  present  in  the 

in  a  large  yard  or  pasture,  the  practice  has  been  plants,  liberates  prussic  acid.    This  is  doubtless 

demonstrated   as   entirely    feasible    for   dairying  always    present   in   at   least   minute   traces,   but 

animals.    On  an  average,  carrots,  Swedish  tur-  apparently  bectxnes  dangerous  when  the  plant 

nips  or   rutabagas,  and  other   roots   and  tubers,  is  arrested  in  dry  weather  at  certain  stages  of 

green    vegetables,    and    fruits    contain    a    high  its    growtli.     Sunlight   such   as   prevails   in   the 

percentage  of  water  and  small  amounts  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  tbe  United  States 

different  classes  of  nutrients.    The  percent^e  sometimes  causes  tbe  development  of  tbe  poison 

of  crude  fibre  is  smaller  than  in  the  green  forage  in  excess. 

crops;  but  since  the  proportion  of  nutritive  DigtsHbUity  of  Feeds. —  The  real  value  of 
material  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  any  feeding  atuS  is  determined  not  alone  by  its 
bulk,  they  are  ordinarily  referred  to  as  coarse  composition,  but  also  by  its  digestibility;  that 
fodder.  The  establishment  of  beet-sugar  fac-  is,  by  the  amount  of  material  which  it  gives 
tones  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  production  up  to  the  body  in  its  passage  through  the  di' 
of  immense  quantities  of  sugar-beet  pulp  as  a  gestive  tract  It  is  evident  that  if  two  feeding 
waste  matenal,  sometimes  called  "diffusion  stuffs  have  practically  the  same  composition, 
residue,'  or  'beet  chips,"  which  consist  of  the  but  one  jives  up  more  material  to  the  body  than 
residue  of  the  beet  after  the  extraction  of  the  the  other  —  that  is,  is  more  thoroughly  digested 
sugar  under  pressure  in  the  diffusion  batteries.  — it  must  actually  be  more  valuable  than  the 
Sugar-beet  molasses  is  another  product  of  the  other  material.  The  bulk  of  the  substance  of 
bcet-sngar  manufacture,  which  accumulates  in  almost  all  feeding  staffs  is  insoluble  when  eaten, 
large  quantities,  and  both  this  and  cane  molasses  Only  material  in  solution  can  pass  through  the 
are  coming  to  be  r^arded  as  an  important  feed,  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the 
It  owes  its  value  largely  to  the  sugar  in  it  circulation  and  be  utilized  by  the  body;  there- 
PrepartHg  Feed. — It  is  ofteil  claimed  that  fore,  digestibility  consists  chiefly  in  rendering 
cooking  feed  inercaiee  its  palatatnlity  and  digtat-  insoluble  materials  soluble.  This  is  effected 
ibility.  The  general  opinion  drawn  from  ex-  by  the  aid  of  digestive  ferments  and  also  to 
periments  with  fartfi  animals  is  that  this  belief  a  less  extent  by  bacteria.  The  usual  method 
IS  not  warranted  and  that  the  cost  of  cooking  of  ascertaining  the  digestibility  of  a  given  ma- 
is  not  made  ttp  for  by  the  increased  value  of  the  terial  is  to  feed  it  tor  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
istion.  Soaking  feed,  especially  hard  grain,  the  amount  and  composition  being  determined, 
renders  it  more  easily  moiticBted,  and  possibly  From  the  total  nutrients  consumed,  the  amounts 
increases  its  digestibility,  but  the  general  con-  excreted  undigested  in  the  faeces  are  deducted 
fusion  is  that  the  importance  of  soaking  fised  showing  the  amonrtt  of  each  retained  in  the 
for  most  farm  anitnals  is  overestimated,  aJthough  body.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  express  the 
soaking  wheat  for  pigs  is  quite  generally  rec-  amounts  digested  m  percentages,  the  results  thus 
onmiended.  Sprinkling  or  wetting  dry  hay  lays  obtained  being  termed  coefficients  of  digestibil- 
the  duat  and  >s  a  practice  often  resorted  to,  ity.  As  regards  the  results  of  digestion  experi- 
particularly  for  horses,  as  tbe  dust  from  dry  hay,  ments  with  farm  animals  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
especially  clover,  is  oelieved  to  cause  heaves,  said  that  the  percentage  of  protein  digested  is 
Opinions  differ  as  regards  the  advantages  of  fairly  high,  being  greater  in  grains  and  seeds 
grinding  grain,  but  from  the  results  obtained  in  than  in  haj^  or  grasses.  Generally  speaking,  the 
a  large  number  of  tests  with  farm  animals,  it  value  obtained  for  the  digestibility  of  fat  is 
does  not  appear  that  the  superiority  of  ground  rather  low,  but  there  are  reasons  connected  with 
over  unground  grain  is  sufScient  to  pay  for  the  the  analytical  methods  commonly  followed  which 
cost  of  grinding,  provided  the  animals  luve  good  render  the  restdts  obtained  with  fat  not  altO' 
teeth  and  sufficient  time  to  chew  their  food  gether  satisfactory.  Nitrogen-free  extract  is 
thoroughly.  Chaffed  or  chopped  coarse  fodder  quite  thoroughly  digested  by  farm  animals,  but 
occupies  less  Space  for  storage  than  uncut  hay  or  crude  fibre  is  not  Very  thoroughly  assimilated. 
straw  and  can  be  readil]^  handled.  Shredding  Farm  animals  differ  considerably  as  regards  the 
com  fodder  is  an  economical  ijractice,  and  more  thoroughness  with  which  they  digest  their  foods, 
of  the  stalks  and  harder  portions  will  be  eaten  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  in  general,  ruminants 
than  when  fed  whole,  but  tor  most  farm  animals  digest  a  larger  percentage  of  fats,  carbohydrates, 
in  genera),  the  practice  of  cutting  or  chopping  including  crude  fibre,  than  horses,  the  difference 
coarse  fodder  is  much  less  followed  in  the  being  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  crude  fibre. 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  Precaution  should  Pigs  ordinarily  digest  their  food  quite  thoroughly, 
always  be  taken  to  avoid  feeding  stuffs  which  These  results  are  in  accord  with  what  might 
are  harmful  in  themselves  or  which  become  be  expected  from  differences  in  the  digestive 
harmful.  Dirt,  small  stones,  etc.,  should  be  nrgans  of  the  different  classes  or  animals; 
removed  from  grain  by  proper  screening  and  Food  Requirements. —  Attempts  have  been 
all  feeding  stuffs  should  be  clean.  Moldy  feeds  made  to  ascertain  the  food  requirements  of  var»- 
and  those  which  are  more  or  less  decomposed  ous  kinds  of  farm  animals  under  different  eon- 
are  unwholesome,  and  may  prove  a  cause  of  ditions,  and  large  numbers  of  feeding  experi- 
various  diseases.  Plants  which  are  infested  with  ments  have  been  made  under  varying  conditions 
ergot  are  also  barmfuL  There  are  a  number  of  with  this  end  in  view.  From  the  results  feed- 
plants  which  are  poisonous  to  stock,   such  as  ing  standards  have  been  deduced  which  show 
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the    amounts    of    digestible    protein    fat,    and  calculating-   ratioas   it  is   essential   that   weightl 

carbohydrates,  supposed  to  be  best  adapted  to  be  used  rather  than  measures.    It  is  often  incon- 

dtfFcrent  animals  when  kept  for  different  pur-  venicnt  to  weigh  the  grains,  but  the  weight  rasy 

poses.  be    calculated    with    suii&cicnC    accuracy    by    the 

The    feeding   standards   prepared   hj   Wolfi,  figures  given  below,  which  show  the  weight  of  a 

a  German  investigator  in  animal  nutrition,  have  quart  of  a  number  of  conunon  feeding  stuffs. 
been    the   most    widely   used    of   any.      Wolff's  Some  of  these  materials,  especially  by-prod- 

atandards  have  recently  been  modified  by  Prof,  ucts    like    wheat    bran,    vary    considerably    in 

E.  Lehmann,  as  the  result  of  additional  experi-  weight,    and    the    given    figures    cannot    be    re- 

ments  and  practical  experience,  and  also  in  the  garded    as    strictly   accurate.      Weighing    is,   of 

»ttempt    to    adapt    them    more    closely    to    the  course,  always  the  safer  way  where  it  is  desired 

practical   needs   of   the   animal.      A   number   of  to  feed  quite  definite  amounts.    In  selecting  feed- 

these  standards  are  as  follows:  ing  stuffs  for  his  stock,  the  fanner  will  naturally 

TABLE    n, WOUT-LEKMANN    FEEDING    STANDARDS, 

(AmonnU  of  nutrieuta  required  per  iay  per  i,ooo  poundi  live  waghL) 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  feeding 
standards  are  simply  a  concise  and  approximate 
Statement  of  the  amounts  of  the  different  nutri- 
ents required  by  animals,  as  indicated  by  the 
results  of  expenments  and  observation,  and  are 
intended  to  apply  to  the  average  conditions.  No 
single  standard  can  be  laid  down  for  all  condi- 
tions. Good  judgment  and  intelligent  observa- 
'  tion  on  the  part  of  the  feeder  are  also  necessary. 
The  value  of  any  ration  which  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  may  be  calculated  with  the  aid  of 
the  feeding  standards  and  the  figures  in  Table 
I.  Suppose  four  pounds  of  oats  constitute  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  ration.  According  to 
the  table,  it  is  evident  that  if  100  pounds  of 
oats  fumijh  9.25  _poitnds  digestible  protein,  one 
pound  will  furnish  .0925,  and  four  jiounds 
will  furnish  .3700.  In  the  same  way,  if  100 
pounds  of  oats  supply  124,760  calories  of  energy, 
one  pound  will  furnish  1247.60  calories  and 
four  pounds  will  furnish  45^.^3.  The  sums 
of  the  protein  supplied  by  all  the  feeds  show  the 
total  amount  in  the  ration,  and  so  on,  with  all 
tlie  other  nutrients,  and  with  the  energy.  In 
making  such  calculations,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  consider  only  the  protein  and  energy 
value  since  these  factors  show  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  food  and  the  calculation  is  some~ 
what  simplified  without  materially  lessening 
the  value  of  the  results.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  ration  should  furnish  each  day  the  exac^ 
amount  called  for  by  the  standard  but  rather 
that  it  should  approximate  it  through  long  pe- 
riods, a  slight  deficiency  at  one  titne  being  made 
Up   by   a   corresponding  excess   at  another.      In 


be  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  market 
The  cost  of  feeding  stuSs  is  controlled  by  other 
factors  than  the  actual  amounts  of  food  materials 
which  they  contain;  indeed,  there  often  appears 
to  be  very  little  connection  between  the  two. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  protein  is  the  most 
expensive  ingredient,  and  the  one  especially 
sought  in  concentrated  feeds,  the  farmer  can 
make  his  selection  with  the  aid  of  snch  data 
as  are  given  in  Table  I.  Of  course,  the  special 
adaptability  of  some  materials  to  different  kinds 
of  animals  and  different  purposes  will  also  be 
taken  into  account 

WEIGHT  OF  FEEDING  STtJFFS  PER  QUART. 


Com  cracked   . 
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Cotton-aeed  meal   1  B 

Another  important  consideration  where  fer- 
tilizers or  manures  have  to  be  relied  upon  is  the 
manurial  value  of  a  feeding  stuff.  If  the  manure 
is  carefully  preserved  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fertilizing  constituents  of  the  feed  is  recovered 
in  the  manure,  and  goes  to  enrich  the  land. 
(See   Ferthizefs.) 

Feeding  Stuff  Inspection.—  A  number  of  dif- 
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ferent  States  have  passed  laws  requiriDfc  that  the  eoonomically  than  by  the  engine.  If  more  heat 
composition  of  certain  classes  of  feeding  bIuSs  is  generated  than  is  required,  it  is  wasted,  just 
be  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  provid-  as  m  the  case  of  tlie  engine.  The  hunian  ma- 
ing  an  inspection  of  these  goods  to  see  that  the  chine  differs  in  one  important  particular  from 
guaranty  is  complied  with.  These  laws  in  gen-  the  steam-engine,  namely,  it  is  self -building, 
eral  apply  only  to  the  so-called  concentrated  self-repairing  and  self-regulating.  Then,  too,  if 
feeding  stuffs,  especially  the  by-products  and  need  be,  the  body  can  use  its  own  substance, 
mixed  feeds,  and  not  the  cereal  grains  sold  as  stored  fat,  for  instance,  as  fuel,  and  the  engine 
such.  The  inspection  is  usually  in  charge  of  cannot.  But  besides  all  this,  the  body  is  more 
the  AgricuUurad  Experiment  Stations;  and  is  than  a  machine.  It  has  not  only  organs  to  build 
managed  very  similarly  to  the  fertilizer  inspec-  and  maintain,  but  has  a  nervous  organization 
tion.  The  need  for  this  inspection  arises  from  as  well  as  sensibilities  and  the  higher  intellectual 
the  quite  wide  variation  in  the  composition  and  spiritual  faculties,  and  it  seems  fair  to  in- 
of  many  of  ihe  by-products,  the  confusion  of  sist  that  the  right  exercise  of  these  depends  upon 
names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  by-products  from  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  body, 
starch  manufacture,  the  large  number  of  mixed  Composition  of  Foods. — The  study  of  foods 
feeds  which  are  put  upon  the  market  under  has  shown  that  although  they  differ  so  much  in 
proprietary  names,  and  the  occasional  tendency  texture  and  appearance,  they  are  in  reality  made 
to  mix  with  the  material  substances  of  inferior  up  of  a  few  chemical  constituents,  namely,  pro- 
value.  The  feeding  stuff  inspection  protects  tein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and  ash,  together  with  a 
the  farmer  from  fraud  in  the  same  way  as  the  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  water.  The  latter 
fertilizer  inspection,  and  gives  him  the  benefit  o£  can  often  be  seen,  as  in  the  juice  of  fresh  fruits 
a  guaranteed  composition  in  buying.  The  result  or  meat.  In  flour  or  dried  beef,  no  water  or 
of  this  inspection,  which  has  been  in  operation  juice  is  visible,  but  a  small  amount  is  contained 
a  number  of  years,  has  been  quite  marked  in  jn  the  tissues  in  minute  particles,  and  may  be 
driving  mferior  grades  of  goods,  like  adulterated  separated  in  the  laboratory.  Protein  is  the 
cotton-seed  meal,  out  of  the  market,  and  tending  name  given  to  die  total  group  of  nitrogenous 
to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  m  composition  niaterials  present.  The  group  is  made  up  mainly 
in  the  case  of  standard  by-products.  of  the  true  proteids  such  as  the  gluten  of 
C  F.  Lakgwcktey,  wheat,  the  albumen  of  egg,  etc.,  and  nitrogenous 
Department  of  AgricHlture,  IVaihingtoH   D.  C.  materials  such  as  amids  which  arc  believed  to 

Nutrition  Ol  Man.  To  be  properly  have  a  lower  food  value  than  the  albumens 
nourished,  nun  must  be  supplied  at  suitable  J^%8;f*"'P  .  *^'  .'"^"''l?  ^^  If-  ^^^"^^  »' 
intervals  with  the  foods  which  will  best  serve  *"«  and  lard,  the  fat  of  raik  (bu  ter),  true  ve?- 
to  build  the  body,  maintain  it  in  health,  and  etaule  fats  and  oils  like  olive  oil  or  the  oil  in 
permit  of  the  performance  of  the  necessary  corn,  as  welt  as  vegetable  wax  some  chlorophyi 
Amount  of  mental  and  physical  work.  Food  may  (Jj>e  green  co  oring  matter  m  leaves,  etc.)  and 
accordingly  be  defined  as  that  which  taken  into  °!^"  vegetable  coloring  matters,  in  brief,  all 
the  body,  builds  tissue,  or  yields  energy.  Blood  Jhe  matenals  which  are  extracted  by  ether  m 
and  muscle,  bone  and  tendon,  brain  and  nerve,  Sf  """^  laboratory  methods  of  estimating  fat 
in  fact,  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  The  name  "ether  extract"  is  often  and  quite 
are  formed  from  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  P"'''P^'''r  appl'ed  to  this  group. 
food,  and  with  every  motion  of  the  body,  and  The  group  "Carbohydrates"  includes  starches, 
doubtless  with  the  exercise  of  feeling  and  sugars,  crude  tibre,  cellulose,  pentosans,  and 
thought  as  well,  some  material  is  consumed  other  bodies  of  a  similar  chemical  structure, 
which  must  be  re-supplied  by  the  food  If  the  This  group  is  usually  subdivided,  according  to 
food  supply  is  just  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  analytical  methods  followed  in  estimating  it, 
the  body,  the  weight  remains  constant,  except  fto  "mtrogen-free  extract*  and  'crude  fibre" ; 
for  the  daily  fluctuations  dependent  upon  the  the  former  subdivision  including  principally 
water  consumed,  contents  of  the  intestinal  tract,  sugar,  sUrches,  and  most  of  the  pentosans,  and 
etc.  If  the  food  supply  is  insufficient,  the  body  the  latter  cellulose,  Iigmn,  and  other  woody  sub- 
loses  weight,  while  if  more  is  consumed  than  stances  which  very  largely  make  up  the  rigid 
is  needed,  reserve  material,  usually  fat,  is  stored  structure  of  plants.  The  carbohydrates  occur 
and  the  body  gains  in  weight.  In  one  sense,  the  chiefly  m  vegetable  foods,  though  some  are 
body  is  a  machine  of  a  superior  sort.  Like  other  found  in  animal  foods,  milk-sugar  being  a  famil- 
maehines,   it   needs   materials   to   build   its   sev-  iar  example. 

eral  parts,  to  repair  them  when  worn  out  and  to  The  group  "mineral  matter"  includes  the  in- 

aerve  as  fuel.     It  uses  this  material  like  a  ma-  organic  bodies   present  in  the   form  of  salts  in 

chine   in  some  ways,   and  in   others   differently,  the  juices  and  tissue  of  the  different  food,  the 

The  engine  gets  its  power  from  fuel  and  so  does  principal  chemical  elements  found  being  sodium, 

the  body,— in  the  one  case,  coal  or  wood,  and  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  chlorin,  fluorin, 

in  the  other,  meat,  bread,  milk,  etc.,  serving  this  phosphorus,   and    sulphur.     The    term    "ash"    is 

purpose.     In  both  cases,  the  energy  latent  in  the  often  and  very  appropriately  used  for  this  group, 

fuel  and  called  potential  energy  is  transformed  since  the  mineral  matter  represents  the  incom- 

into  heat  and  power.    When  coal  is  burned  in  bustible  portion  which  remains  when  any  given 

a  furnace,  some  o£  its  potential  energy  is  trans-  food  is  burned. 

formed  into  the  mechanical  power  osed  by  the  Food,  as  we  buy  it  at  the  market  or  even  as 

engine  for  its  work;  the  remainder  is  wasted  served  on  the  table,  contains  a  large  or  smaller 

in   die   heat  not   utilized   by  the   engine.     In   a  amount  of  material,  which   is  not  or  cannot  be 

similar    way,   the   potential    energy    of   food   is  eaten,  and  which  would  have  little  or  no  nutri- 

transformed  in  the  body  into  heat,  to  keep  the  tive  value  if   it  were  eaten,   such,   for  instance, 

body    warm,   and    into  mechanical    power  em-  as  the  bones  of  meat  and  fish,  the  shells  of  eggs, 

ployed  for  muscular  work,  but  this  is  done  more  and  the  skins  and  seeds  of  r^etablcs  and  fruits. 
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In  discussing  tlie  chemical  coinpo«ition  of  foods,  tissue  forming;.  In  an  ordinary  mixed  diet, 
such  portions  are  usually  spoken  of  as  refuse,  meat,  fish  and  milk,  among  animal  foods,  and 
but  they  form  an  important  item  when  the  cereals  among  vegetable  products,  are  the  chief 
actual  cost  of  the  nutrients  of  food  is  consid-  sources  of  protein.  About  nine  tenths  of  the 
ered.  The  materials  grouped  together  as  refuse  fat  in  the  ordinary  diet  is  supplied  from  animal 
contain  the  same  ingredients  as  the  edible  por-  foods,  while  approximately  nine  tenths  of  the 
tion,  though  generally  in  quite  different  proper-  carbohydrates  are  furnished  by  vegetable  foods, 
tions.  Thus  bones  are  largely  mineral  matter  The  mineral  matter  in  food  is  required  far  a 
with  a  little  fat  and  protein.  Bran  of  wheat  number  of  different  purposes,  a  considerable 
contains  a  large  amount  of  crude  fibre  or  woody  amount  being  needed  for  the  formation  of  the 
material,  with  a  little  starch,  etc  In  some  skeleton.  Some  is  also  present  in  the  organs 
cases,  material  which  is  edible  is  classed  as  re-  and  tissues.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded 
fuse  because  the  flavor  is  objectionable.  Thus  as  a  source  of  energy,  according  to  commonly 
peach  or  plum  pits  are  too  highly  flavored  to  be  accepted  theories,  since  it  cannot  be  burned  with 
palatable,  and  if  eaten  in  quantity  are  undoubt-  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxid  and  water.  The 
ediy  actually  injurious.  The  edible  portions  of  water  present  m  the  food  is  not  a  nutrient  in 
food  which  are  rejected  in  its  preparation  or  at  the  sense  that  it  serves  for  building  tissue  or 
the  table  arc  spoken  of  as  waste.  The  chemical  yielding  energy,  but  it  is  essential,  serving  for 
composition  of  a  food  serves  as  a  basis  for  judg-  canning  the  food  in  the  digestive  processes,  for 
ing  of  its  value  for  faoitding  and  repairing  body  diluting  the  blood,  and  for  many  other  physio- 
tissue.  Its  value  as  a  source  of  energy  must,  logical  purposes.  The  oxjjgen  of  the  air  is  re- 
however,  be  learned  in  another  way.  The  most  quired  by  man  as  by  all  living  animals  for  the 
usual  way  of  measuring  energy  is  in  terms  of  combustion  or  oxidation  of  the  fuel  constitu- 
heat,  the  calorie  being  taken  as  a  unit.     This  is  ents  of  food. 

the  amount  of  heat  which  would  raise  the  tem-  The  average   comirasition   of  a   ntnnber   of 

perature   of   I   kilogram   of   water   t°    C.,   or    i  common  foods  and  the  energy  which  one  pound 

pound  of  -water  4°  F.     Instead  of  this,  the  unit  will    furnish    when    burned    in    the    body,    are 

of   mechanical   energy,   the   foot-ton    (the   force  shown  in  Table  I.,  on  the  following  page. 

which  would  lift  I  ton  .1  foot),  may  be  used,  but  It  will  be  seen  that  meats,   fish,  eggs,  milk, 

it  is  not  as  convenient     One  calorie  corresponds  fresh   vegetables,    and    fruits    contain   the    most 

TCiy  nearly  to  r,S4  foot -tons.  refuse  and  water;  that  protein  is  most  abundant 

Fuel  Value  of  Pood. —  The  fuel  value  of  any  in  the  animal  foods  and  in  the  dry  lesumea,  and 

food  is  equal  to  its  heal  of  combustion  less  the  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  cereals; 

energy  of  the  excretory  products  derived   from  that  fats  occur  prindpally  in  the  animal  foods; 

it,  and  may  be  learned  by  taking  into  account  that  carbohydrates  are  found  almost  exclusively 

the  chemical  composition  of  the  food,  the  pro-  in   the   vegetable   products   and  milk;    and   that 

portions  of  the  nutrients  actually  digested,  and  small  quantities  of  mineral  matter  are  found  in 

oxidiied  in  the  body,  and  the  proportion  of  the  practically    all    food   material.     The    fuel    value 

whole  latent  energy  of  each,  which  becomes  ac-  varies  within  wide  limits,  being  greatrat  in  those 

tive   and   useful   to   the   body    for   warmth   and  materials   which   contain   the  most   fat  and   the 

work.     However,    the    fuel    value    may   be   and  least  water. 

often  is  calculated  from  the  composition  of  the  Digeslibilily  of  Foods. —  One  of  the  moat  im- 

food  material  supplied,  on  the  assumption  that  portant  conuderations  in  fixing  upon  the  value 

I  gram  of  protein  furnishes  4  calories,  I  gram  of   any  given   food  is   its  digestibility,   in  other 

fat   8.9   calories,   and    I    gram   carbohydrates   4,  words,  the  proportion  of  its  nutritive  ingredients 

calories,  or  one  pound  protein  ij&2f>  calories,  i  which  the  body  can  retain  and  utilize.    As  fre- 

pound  fat  4,040  calories,  and  i  poimd  carbohy-  quently    employed,    the    term    digestibility    has 

drates  i^^o  calories,  several   other   signiiicatiiHis.    Thus,  to  many,  it 

The  reiatton  between  the  quantities  of  nitro-  conveys  the  idea  that  a  particidar  food  'agrees* 

....«^....  .s«j  «:•■»«,».«  £^^^  .....>««^,..  :»  i-k.  «.^»^     :4.u   4.i._   ^_    ...1 j.     .l...  :..   jZz- ^ 


s  and  nitrogen- free  nutrients  in  the  ration  with  the  user,  in  other  words,  that  it  does  ii_. 

IS  called  the  "nutritive"  or  "nutrient  ratio"    In  cause  distress  when   eatea    The  term  is  also 

calculating   this   ratio,   I   pound  of   fat   is  taken  quite   commonly   understood   to   mean   the   ease 

as  equivalent  to  2.35  pounds  of  Carbohydrates —  or  rapidity  of  digestion,  and  one  food  is  called 

this  being  approximately  the  ratio  of  their  fuel  more  digestible  than  another,   because  it  is  di- 

values~SO   that  the   nutritive   ratio  is  actually  gested  more   easily   or  in  less   time.     However, 

that  of  the  protein  to  the  carbohydrates  plus  the  term  digestibility,  as  roost  commonly  used 

2.35  limes  the  fat.  in  scientific  treatises,  refers  to  thoroughness  of 

All  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  con-  digestioa    In  brief,  digestibility  consists  in  rcn- 

tain    nitrogeii.     Protein     is    the    only    nutrient  dering   insoluble    materials    soluble,    and    is   ac- 

which     supplies     this     element,    and     is     there-  complished   with   the   aid   of   digestive   ferments 

fore     essential      for      building     and      repairing  and   perhaps,   though    to   a   smaller   degree,    ly 

body     tissues.    The     other     elements     required,  micro-organisms.     The    pritKipal    digestive    fei^ 

namely   carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  may   be  ments  are  contained  on  the  saliva,  in  the  gastric 

supplied  theoretically,  at  least,  by  protein,  fat  or  juice  of  the  stomach  and  the  pancreatic  juice  of 

carbohydrates;   but   a  well-faalanced   diet  should  the    intestine.     The    saliva    has     the     power   of 

contain  all   the   nutrients   in   proper   proportion,  changing  starches  into  sugar.    The  gastric  juice 

Protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates   may  be  burned  acts  upon  protein,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  upon 

with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxid  and  water,  the    protein      fat,     and    carbohydrates,      Diges- 

and  therefore  all  may  serve  as  a  source  of  en-  tion    is    aided    by    fine    division    of    the    food 

ergy,  but  for  protein  this  is  the  less  important,  in     chewing,     and     by     muscular     contractions, 

and  probably  less  usual  function.     The  fats  and  that     is,     the     so-called     peristaltic     action     of 

carbohydrates  by  bein^  themselves  used  as  fuel,  the  stomach  and  intestine,  which  helps  to  mix 

leave  the  protein  for  its  indispensable  work  of  the  digestive  juices  and  their  ferments  with  th« 
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TABU  1.—  AvnLAcft:  COMPOSITION  op  some  common  American  food  products. 
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walls  of  tbe  alimentary  canal  into  the  blood  and 
then  and  later  undergoes  marked  chemical 
changes.  The  heart  pumps  the  blood  contain- 
ing tile  nnirients  of  tht  digested  food,  and  the 
oxygen  which  it  gets  in  the  lungs,  all  over  the 
body,  and  thus  the  organs  and  tissues  are  snp- 
plicd  with  the  materials  which  they  need  for 
their  particular  functions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
blood  carries  away  the  waste  which  the  exercise 
of  these  functions  has  produced,  Tlie  living 
body  tissue  has  the  power  of  selecting  the 
necessary  materials  from  the  blood  and  building 
them  into  its  own  structure,  but  just  how  it 
docs  this  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 

The  parts  of  the  food  which  the  digestive 
juices  do  not  or  cannot  dissolve,  and  which 
tlierefore  escape  digestion,  are  periodically  given 
off  by  the  intestine.  Such  solid  excreta,  or  fasces, 
include  not  only  the  particles  of  undigested  food, 
but  also  the  so-called  metabolic  products,  that  is, 
residues  of  the  digestive  juices,  bits  of  the  lin- 
inff  of  the  alimentary  canal,  etc  The  other  ex- 
cretory products  are  the  urine,  respired  air  and 
perspiration. 

Tlie  chemical  elements  of  which  this  bodily 
waste  is  composed  are,  of  course,  the  same  as 
those  making  up  the  body  and  its  food,  namely, 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  calcium,  etc.  Most  of 
the  carbon  and  part  of  the  oxygen  are  given  ofF 
from  the  lungs  as  carbon  dioxid.  Hydrogen 
unites  with  some  oxygen  to  form  water,  which  is 
excreted  in  the  form  of  vapor  from  the  lungs, 
in  the  perspiration  from  the  skin,  and  urine 
from  the  kidneys,  which  latter  contains  also 
nearly  all  the  nitrogen,  most  of  it  in  the  form 
of  urea.  Waste  mineral  matters  are  given  olT 
to  some  extent  in  the  perspiration  but  mainly 
through  the  kidneys  and  intestine.  Although 
sometimes  studied  by  methods  of  artiRcial  di- 
gestion, the  digestibility  of  any  food  may  be 
most  satisfactorily  learned  by  actual  tests,  the 
method  being,  in  general,  the  same  as  in  experi- 
ments with  animals.  (See  Nuthition  of  Fahm 
Animals.)  From  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments, it  has  been  calculated  that  on  an  average 
the  different  groups  into  which  foods  may  for 
convenience  be  divided,  have  the  following  co- 
efficients of  digestibility: 


cated  experimenic  are  frequently  resorted  to. 
Thus  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  or  nitro- 
gen and  carbon  forms  a  means  of  judging  of 
the  processes  which  are  going  on  in  the  Ixidy. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  experiments  have 
been  made  with  a  special  device  called  the 
respiration  calorimeter  (q.v.),  which  permits  of 
the  measurement  of  the  total  income  and  outgo 
of  matter  and  energy. 

The  information  gained  from  a  study  o£  the 
composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods  may  be 
turned  to  practical  account  by  using  it  in  plan- 
ning diets  for  different  individuals  or  classes 
of  individuals  or  in  estimating  the  true  nutritive 
value  of  foods  actually  consumed  by  families  or 
individuals,  that  is,  by  making  dietary  studies. 
The  plan  followed  in  making  dietary  studies 
which  may  be  of  any  convenient  number  of 
days'  duration,  is  as  follows ;  Exact  account  is 
taken  of  all  the  food  materials  (i)  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study ;  (.2)  purchased  dur- 
ing its  progress;  and  (3)  remaining  at  the  end. 
The  difference  between  the  third  and  the  sum 
of  the  first  and  second  is  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  amounts  used.  The  amounts  of  nu- 
trients and  energy  furnished  by  the  total  Quan- 
tity of  each  food  material  are  calculated  tnrough 
the  aid  of  figures  obtained  from  analyses  of 
samples  of  the  different  foods  or  from  tables  of 
average  composition  hke  Table  1.  above.  De- 
ducting from  the  total  amounts  of  the  several 
nutrients  and  energy,  the  amounts  found  in  the 
kitchen  and  table  refuse,  the  quantities  actually 
consumed  are  obtained.  Account  is  also  taken 
of  the  number  of  meals  eaten  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family  or  group  studied  and  by  visi- 
tors if  there  are  any.  From  the  total  food 
eaten  by  all  the  persons  during  the  entire  period, 
the  amount  eaten  per  man  per  day  can  be  cal- 
culated. Observation  has  shown  that  as  a  rule, 
a  woman  req^uires  less  food  than  a  man  and 
that  young  children  require  still  less,  the  amount 
being  dependent  upon  the  age.  The  amount 
required  by  a  person  varies  too  with  the 
amount  of  work  performed,  more  food  being 
evidently  needed  when  a  man  is  engaged  at  hard 
labor  than  when  he  is  idle.  The  factors  which 
are  commonly  used  in  computing  the  results  of 
dietary   studies   follow;    a   man   at  moderately 
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As  a  general  rule,  it  may  he  said  that  carbo-  active  muscular  work  being  taken  as  the  stand- 
hydrates  are  more  completely  digested  than  pro-  ard ; 

tein   and    fat,    and    that   the   protein    of   animal  factors   used  in   calculating  the  results  OF 
foods,  as  meat,  milk,  fish,  and  eggs  is  more  di-  „  ^    ^     diet.vry  studies. 

gestible   than   that   supplied  by   vegetable   foods,  j,/',^  ,V<.  f^  '^iTmln'^Btmod't^f"^'!  "mES 

In  determining  the  value  of  food,  more  compli-  lar  wotlt. 
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Man  with  light  niucultr  work  and 
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From  results  of  many  investigations  and 
many  physiological  experiments,  a  number  of 
so-called  dietary  standards  have  been  suggested 
which  are  designed  to  show  the  amount  of  nu- 
trients and  energy  which  are  required  by  per- 
sons of  ditferent  occiTpations  and  habits  of  life. 
The  European  dietary  standards  proposed  by 
Voit  and  the  American  standards  prt^sed  by 
Atwater,  follow: 


cooking.  In  the  case  of  meat,  a  small  pact  of 
the  loss  is  due  to  the  escape  of  meat  juices  and 
fat,  but  the  chief  loss  is  simply  water.  The 
material  removed  when  meat  is  boiled  need  not 
constitute  an  actual  loss  if  utilized  as  soup  or 
gravy.  In  ordinary  meat  broth,  the  substances, 
with  the  exception  of  fat,  which  are  dissolved 
out  of  the  meat,  bories  and  gristle  by  tlie  water, 
consist  almost  wholly  of  extractives  and  salts, 
which  are  very  agreeable  and  often  most  useful 
as  stimulants  but  have  little  or  no  value  as  ac- 
tual nutriment.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  foods 
also,  the  principal  material  lost  in  cooicing  is 
water  driven  off  by  the  heat.  If  vegetables  are 
boiled  some  sugar  and  mineral  matter  is  alniost 
always  extracted,  but  such  loss  is  too  small  to 
be  very  important  Heating  often  changes  the 
structure  of  food  materials  very  materially  so 
thCT  may  be  more  easily  chewed  and  more  easily 
and  thoroughly  digested.    In  many  vegetables, 


Uan  at  hard  work  (V«t) 

Man   at  modcraic   woric    (Voit).... 
Man  with  very  hard  muacular  work 
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Preparation  of  Food.— The  preparation  of 
food  has  much  to  do  with  its  nutritive  value. 
Thus,  many  articles  which,  owing  to  their  me- 
chanical condition  or  other  cause,  are  unlit  for 
nourishment  when  raw,  are  nutritious  and  pal- 
atable when  cooked.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that  well  cooked  food  is  ap- 
petizing and  wholesome,  while  the  same  mate- 
rial if  badly  cooked  is  unpalatable.  Cooking  is 
of  importance  for  at  least  three  reasons:  It 
changes  iht  mechanical  condition,  so  that  the 
food  material  may  be  acted  upon  more  freely 
by  the  digestive  juices;  it  makes  it  more  ap- 
petiiing  by  improved  appearance  or  flavor,  or 
both;  and  it  kills  by  heat  disease  germs,  para- 
sites or  dangerous  organisms  if  such  be  present 
Food  which  is  attractive  to  the  taste  rjuickens 
the  flow  of  saliva  and  other  digestive  juices,  and 
thus  aids  digestion.  The  cooking  of  meats  de- 
velops the  pleasing  taste  and  odor  of  extractives 
and  that  due  to  the  browned  fat  and  tissues  and 
by  softening  and  loosening  the  protein  (gelatin- 
oids)  of  the  connective  tissues,  makes  the  meat 
more  tender.  Extreme  heat,  however,  lends  to 
coagulate  and  harden  the  albuminoids  of  the  lean 
portions,  and  also  to  weaken  the  flavor  of  ex- 
tractives. If  the  heating  is  carried  too  far  a 
burned  or  charred  product  of  bad  flavor  re- 
mits.   Quite   generally   foods    lose    weight    in 


the  valuable  carbohydrates,  chiefly  microscopic 
starch  grains,  are  contained  in  tiny  cells  with 
comparatively  thick  walls  on  which  the  di- 
gestive juices  have  little  effect.  The  heat  of 
cooking,  especially  with  the  aid  of  water,  rup- 
tures  these  cell  walls  and  also  makes  the  starch 
more  soluble.  The  heat  also  browns  or  cara- 
meliies  a  portion  of  the  carbohydrates  and  pro- 
duces agreeable  flavors  in  this  and  other  ways. 
In  the  case  of  breads,  cakes,  pastry,  and  other 
foods  prepared  from  flour,  the  aim  is  to  make  a 
palatable  and  light  porous  food,  more  easily 
broken  up  in  the  alimentary  canal  than  the  raw 
materials   could   be.     Sometimes   this   is   accom- 

flished  simply  with  the  aid  of  water  and  heat 
n  cooking,  the  heat  changes  part  of  the  water 
in  the  dough  into  steam,  which,  in  trying  to  es- 
cape, forces  the  particles  of  dough  apart.  The 
protein  (gluten)  of  the  flour  stiffens  about  the 
tiny  bubbles  thus  formed  in  the  dough  and  the 
mass  remains  porous  even  after  the  steam  has 
escaped.  More  commonly,  however,  other 
things  are  used  to  "raise"  the  dough  —  such  as 
yeast  and  bating  powder.  The  baking  powder 
when  wet  gives  off  the  gas  carbon  dioxid  and 
the  yeast  causes  fermentation  in  the  dough  by 
which  the  same  gas  is  produced.  This  gas  acts 
as  the  steam  does,  only  mttch  more  powerfully. 
When  beaten  eggs  are  used  to  lighten  dough,  the 
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albrnnen  encloses  air  in  bubbles  whicb  expand,  diminisbed,  both  by  buying  those  Idnds  in  whidi 
and  the  walls  stiffen  with  the  heat  and  thus  there  is  the  least  waste,  and  by  ntitizing  more 
render  the  food  porous.  Cleanliness  should  al-  carefully  than  is  commonly  done,  portions  whidi 
ways  be  observed  in  keeping,  handling,  or  serv-  are  ordinarily  classed  as  refuse.  Then,  too, 
ing  food.  This  is  required  to  insure  health,  as  much  of  the  waste  may  be  avoided  by  carefully 
well  as  for  other  more  obvious  reasons.  Oean-  planning  the  diet  so  as  to  provide  a  comforl- 
Itness,  in  this  sense,  applies  not  only  to  freedom  able  and  appetizing  meal  in  suBicient  amount, 
from  visible  dirt,  but  also  from  undesirable  bae-  but  without  excess.  If  strict  economy  is  cssen- 
teria,  etc.  tial,  the  dearer  cuts  of  meats  and  the  more  ex- 
Cost  of  Food. — Although  the  cost  of  food  is  pensive  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  avoided, 
one  of  the  chief  items  in  the  living  expenses  of  With  reasonable  care  in  cooking  and  serving,  a 
the  large  majority  of  the  people,  veiy  few  have  varied  and  pleasing  diet  can  undoubtedly  be 
any  clear  ideas  regarding  the  actual  nutriment  furnished  at  moderate  cost.  It  must  be  re- 
in the  different  materials  they  purchase,  and  too  tnembered  that  the  real  cheapness  or  dcame&s 
frequently  those  who  wish  to  economize  have  of  a  food  depends  not  only  on  its  market  price, 
little  knowledge  of  the  combinations  which  are  bm  also  on  the  cost  of  its  digestible  nutrients, 
best  suited  to  their  needs  and  of  the  real  nutri-  and  that  the  ideal  diet  is  that  combination  of 
live  value  of  diSerent  foods  as  related  to  their  foods  which,  while  inqxising  the  least  burden  on 
cost  In  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  body,  supplies  it  with  exactly  sufficient  nB- 
into  account  not  onl^  the  price  per  pound,  quart  terial  to  meet  its  wants,  and  that  the  disregard 
or  bushel  of  the  different  materials,  but  also  the  of  such  a  standard  must  inevitably  prevent  the 


kinds  and  amounts  of  nutrients  which  they  con-    best  development  of  our  powers. 


1  and  their  fitness  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 


C.  F.  Lakcwowhy, 


most  economical  food  is  that  which  is  cheapest  Huts,  hard-shelled  fruits,  indehiscent,  with 
and  at  the  same  time  most  adapted  to  the  needs  a  hard,  dry  pericarp,  growing  on  certain  trees 
of  the  hour.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  mar-  and  bushes  in  most  temperate  and  tropical  re- 
ket  price  is  not  regulated  by  the  actual  food  gjons.  The  shdl,  which  is  often  enciosed  by 
value.  Thu^  an  ounce  of  protein  or  fat  from  woody  or  leathery  husks,  does  not  open  of  it- 
the  tenderloin  of  beef  is  not  more  nutritious  self  when  the  nut  is  ripe.  Common  examples 
than  that  from  the  round,  although  it  costs  are  hazel  and  hidioiy  nuts.  Peanuts  and  otiier 
considerably  more.  The  attractive  appearance  ground  nuts  properly  belong  to  another  class  of 
of  a  given  food  or  the  buyer's  fancy  has  much  fruits.  The  more  miportant  nuts  may  be  di- 
lo  do  in  regulating  the  demand  and  selling  price,  vided  into  two  classes'.  (i)  those  used  for 
It  is  well  worth  while  for  housekeepers  to  be-  food,  and  (2)  those  used  for  oil,  dyeing,  and 
come  familiar  with  the  true  nutritive  value  of  other  purposes,  medicinal,  ornamental,  and  corn- 
different  foods,  and  to  take  this  into  account,  merdaL                                 > 

as   well   as   flavor,  appearance   and  cost,  in   the  The  principal  kinds  of  edible  nuts  are  sweet 

selection  of  the  daily  menu.  and    bitter    almonds     {Amygdalnt    commmiu). 

Diet. — For  persons  in  good  health  and  with  native  to  Asia  Minor,  northern  Africa,  south- 
good  digestion  there  are  two  important  rules  em  Europe,  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Cali- 
which  should  be  observed  in  regulating  the  diet  fornia ;  Brazil-nuts,  or  nigger-toes,  the  seeds  of 
The  first  is  to  select  things  which  agree  with  the  a  majestic  tree  {Berthotlelia  cicelsa),  whose 
person  and  avoid  those  which  experience  has  habitat  is  Venezuela  and  northern  Brazil; 
shown  them  they  cannot  digest  without  harm,  bread-nuts  growing  on  a  tree  {^Brosimum  alicai- 
The  second  is  to  choose  such  kinds  and  amounts  irum)  of  Jamaica;  several  varieties  of  chestnuts, 
of  food  as  will  supply  the  materials  which  the  the  American  {Coitanea  americana)  in  the 
body  needs  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  burden  Eastern  and  Sonthem  States,  the  Spanish  (Cat- 
it  with  superfluous  material  which  must  be  dis-  tanea  saliva)  in  southern  Europe,  northern  Af- 
posed  of  at  the  cost  of  health  and  strength.  For  rica,  and  western  Asia,  also  species  found  in 
guidance  in  this  selection.  Nature  has  provided  Australia  and  Tahiti ;  cocoanuts,  the  fruits  of 
us  with  instinct  and  taste  which  have  been  the  cocoanut  palm  {Cocas  nvcifero)  in  the  East 
trained  by  experience.  Physiological  chemis-  Indies,  West  Indies,  Florida,  South  America, 
try  adds  to  these  the  knowledge,  still  new  and  and  Hawaii;  cola,  or  kola,  nnts,  the  seeds  of  a 
not  at  all  adequate,  of  the  composition  of  food  tree  {Cola  acuminata')  native  to  West  Africa 
and  the  laws  of  nirtrition.  It  is  a  common  prac-  and  cultivated  in  tropical  America;  hazelnuts, 
tice  to  be  influenced  too  much  \ss  taste,  or  in  filberts,  or  cobnuts  {Coryliu  avellana)  in  Eng- 
other  words  by  the  dictates  of  the  palate,  land,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Though  there  may  be  differences  among  ab-  also  the  American  hazel  (C  americana)  and 
normal  persons,  for  the  great  majority  of  peO-  the  Califorria  hazel;  hickory  nuts  {Carya  alba 
pic  who  are  in  good  health,  the  ordinary  food  and  other  species)  in  the  United  States  (from 
materials  stKh  as  meat,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  Maine  to  Texas),  and  Mexico;  pecans  (Carya 
feh,  flour,  meal,  stfgar,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  o/fpirformti),  in  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Louis- 
other  vegetables,  make  a  fitting  diet,  the  main  iana,  and  other  southern  States;  pistachios  or 
question  being  to  use  them  in  such  amounts  and  green  almonds  (Pistacia  vera)^  found  in  south- 
proportions  as  are  suited  to  the  actual  needs  of  etn  Europe,  southwestern  Asia,  and  northern 
the  body.  Africa;    souari    or   suwarrow    nuts    {Caryocar 

_  Too  much  food  is  as  bad  as  too  little,  and  en-  nuciferutn),  also  called  the  butternut  of  Dem- 

tails  a  waste  of  energy  as  well  as  a  waste  of  erara,  native    to    Brazil  and  Guiana;   walnuts 

nutritive  material.    While  in  the  case  of  some  {fuglatu  regia),  commonly  named  English  or 

foods   purchased,   notably   meats,    more   or   less  Persian    wamuts    and    Madeira-nuts,     in     Asia, 

waste  IS  unavoidable,  the  pecuniary  loss  can  be  Europe,  Chile,  and  California,  also  the  black 
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walnut    (/.  .  nigra)    and   the  white   walnut    (/.  a   missionary  of  the  Kongo,   the   natives  sub- 

cintred)   or  butternut  of  the  United  States,  sisted   altnost   entirely    upon   cola   nuts   during 

Certain  edible  nuts  are  used  as  sources  of  a  famine  lasting  months.  Among  civilized  peo- 
DJI.  The  principal  kinds  are  the  almond  (sweet  pie  nuts  have  been  looked  upon  as  accampani- 
and  bitter),  the  ben  nut  of  the  East  Indies,  the  ments  to  a  feast,  promoting  cheerfulness  and 
candle  nut  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  cashew-  pleasant  taJk.  They  serve  this  purpose  and 
nut  of  the  West  Indies,  the  cocoannt  of  the  East  more,  for  as  sources  of  protein  and  fat  they 
Indies,  the  dika  nut  of  West  Africa,  the  palm  furnish  considerable  nutritive  material  and  en- 
nut  of  West  Africa,  the  pine  nuts  of  Europe  ergy.  Where  other  provisions  are  deficient  in 
and  Asia,  the  physic  nut  (Cvrcas  purgans)  of  protein  or  albuminoids  and  fat,  almonds  and  wal- 
tropical  America,  the  English  walnut  and  the  nuts  supply  this  lack.  The  chestnut  may  be 
American  butternut  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  cereals,  because  of 

Of   nuts   having   medicinal   qualities   are   the  its   high   proportion   of  starch,  sugar,  and  dex- 

seeds  of  Strychnos  itttx-vomiea,  of  southern  Asia  trin.      In   some   parts   of   Asia   nut   oil   is   used 

and  the  East  Indies,  from  which  the  poisonous  considerably  in  cooking. 

drug  nuK-vomica  is  obtained,  and  the  betel  nuts.  Almonds,  Brazilnuts,  filberts,  hickory  nuts, 
fruit  of  the  areca  palm  (Areca  catechu)^  in  the  pecans,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  other  nuts  con- 
East  Indies  and  the  Philippines,  used  as  a  ver-  tain  in  concentrated  form  a  great  deal  of  iwu- 
mifuge,  also  said  to  have  stimulant  and  tonic  rishment.  When  bought  at  ordinary  prices,  they 
properties.  Some  kinds  of  nuts  are  turned  to  should  not  be  considered  luxuiSes  but  fairly  eco- 
account  for  various  practical  and  ornamental  nomical  articles  of  dieL  Investigations  carried 
purposes.  The  booraah  nut  (Pycnocoma  ma-  on  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
erohhyUa),  of  Africa,  is  used  for  tanning;  nut  University  of  California  in  igoi-a  emphasize  the 
galls  (^Quercus  mfeeioria),  of  the  Levant,  for  fact  that  nuts  are  to  be  regarded  aa  true  foodr 
dyeing  and  ink-making;  soap-nuts  (.Sapindtis  rather  than  food  accessories. 
aaponaria),  of  the  West  Indies,  in  waging.  The  Samples  are  selected  from  Woods  and  M(T- 
faorsc  chestnut  {^scitlus  htppocastanum),  of  rill's  analyses  of  nuts.  The  edible  portion  of 
Europe,  contain*  starch.  The  cumara  nut  (Di]p-  aimonds  CMitains;  water,  6  per  cent;  protrioi, 
tgrix  odarata),  of  Brazil,  is  valuable  for  tts  23.5;  fat,  S3;  carbohydrates,  ?;  ash,  3.9;  fuel 
perfume.  The  sassafras  nut  {Ne'etdiidra  pit-  value  per  pound,  3,329  calories.  Almonds  are 
chury),  of  Brazil,  is  used  in  flavoring  chocolate,  generally  eaten  as  dessert,  as  is  the  Brazil- 
Ravotsara  nuts,  also  called  the  Madagascar  nut,  whose  edible  portion  contains:  water,  5.3; 
dove  nutmeg,  are  useful  for  seasoning.  Many  protein,  17;  fats,  66.8;  carbohydrates,  7;  ash, 
species  of  nuts  are  prized  as  ornaments.  Betel  3.9;  fuel  value  per  pound,  3,339'  The  chestnut 
nuts  are  utilized  as  coat  buttons;  bladder  nuts  {Spanish,  dry)  contains:  water,  6.6;  wotein,  9; 
iStaphyUa  fittHata).  of  Central  Europe,  are  fat,  6.6 ;  carbohydrates,  75 ;  ash,  3.8.  The  chest- 
worn  as  beads  in  necklaces;  also  the  bondue  nut  is  widely  grown  m  France,  where  large 
not  {CttUandeTia  bondiK),  of  India,  and  the  quantities  are  used  u  food  by  both  poor  and 
grugru  not  (AcriKotnia  sehlerocarpa),  of  South  well-to-do  clashes-  Dried  chestnuts  are  ground 
America,  are  used  as  breads.  "Tht  corozo  nut  to  flour  and  baked  in  cak«i.  In  Itmly  tlw  c^est- 
M-  vegetable  ivory,  of  Brazil  and  Colombia,  is  nut  is  eaten  fresh,  boiled,  and  toMted,  also  in  the 
trade  into  toys,  and  the  coquilla  nut  {Allalea  form  of  porri<^.  Chestnut  cake  is  a  contmon 
fumftra),  of  Brazil,  is  valuable  for  decorative  delicacy  among  the  peasants  of  the  Apennines, 
tnmery.  It>  Korea  the  chcstnnt  practically  serves  as  a 

The  demand  for  nuta  as  an  article  of  com-  substitute  for  the  potato,  being  cooked  in  severe 

merce    is    constamly    growing.     The    valne    of  ways.     In  some   countries  chestnuts   are  used 

nuts,  domestic  and  foreign,  atmually  marketed  for    fattening    hogs    and    other    animals.     The 

in  the  United  States,  is  about  $7/>oo,ooo.    The  edible  portion   of  tfce   filbert  contains:    w«ter. 

consuinptien  of  home-grown  nuta  carmot  be  ac-  3.7;  protein,  15.6;  fat,  65.3;  carbohydrates,  13; 

curately  estimated.    The  yearly  exports  of  do-  ash,  24;  fuel  value  per  pound,  3,432.    The  filbert 

mestic  nuts  amount  to  $300,000,  of  which  pecans  is  eaten  chief^  as  a  dessert  in  England  and 

(the  most  in^Kirtant  of  native  nuts)  form  a  con-  America.    In  some  countries   of  Europe  it  it 

siderable  item.     Imports  during  the  fiscal  year  often  roasted,  ai>d  it  is  sometinies  ground  to  a 

igs>-3  amounted  to  nearly  $5/x>a,ooot  the  bulk  flour  and  made  into  bread.    It  is  grown  in  enor- 

being    of    three    kinds:    almonds     (^,337>7i?)>  mous  quantitis  about  Trebizond.     The  fruit  of 

walnuts  ($1,106,033),  and  cocoanuts  ($goM42).  the  shag-bark  bickory  is  a  ^cat  favorite  with 

The  most  papular  varieties,  of  almonds  are  from  Americaus.     The  edible  portjon  of  the  hickory 

Tarragona  and  Ivica,   Spain,  and  from   Formi-  nut  contains:  water,  3.7;  protein,  15.4;  fat,  674; 

Etta,    France.      Shelled    almonds,    which    are  carbohydrates,  114;  ash,  a.i ;  fuel  value,  smS- 

rgely  used  by  confectioners,  for  the  most  part  The  pecan   {Hicoria  pecan)   is  the  most  popular 

come  from  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Italy.     The  wal-  of   American   nuta.     The   edible   portion   of   the 

nuts  from  Grenoble,  France,  are  said  to  be  the  pecan  contains:  water,  3;  protein,  11 ;  fat,  71.2; 

best,  and  those  from  Naples  have  a  fine  flavor,  carbohydrates,    13.3;    ash,    1.5;    fuel    value    per 

Importations  of  cocoanuts  are  chiefly  from  South  pound,  3,633.    The  Englisb  wafaiut  ranks  next  to 

America   and  the  West  Indies.     Ot  other  nuts,  almonds  in  popularity.     In  Korea  it  is  a  regular 

filberts  or   haiels   come  principally   from   Italy,  article  of  diet.    The  edible  portion  of  the  walnut 

Sicily,   and   Spain,   chestnuts   from    France   and  (Italian,   /.   regia)    contains   water,   4;    protein, 

Italy,   and   Brazils   from   South   America.     .  i6l9;    fat,    68;    carbohydrates,    g;    ash,   2;    fuel 

Recent   experiments   tend   to   show   that   the  value  per  pound,  3,538.     As  there  is  practically 

food  value  of  nuts   is   much   greater  than   was  no  refuse  in  the  composition  of  nuts,  other  food 

formerly    supposed.      Many    savages    and    wild  substances    having   bulk   should   be   eaten    with 

animals  depmd  largely  upon  nuts  for  sustenance  them.     Vegetarians   point    to   the   lithe,   active 

through  long  periods  of  the  year.    According  to  squirrel  and  recommend  the  eating  of  nuts  for 
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rtdudng  the  abdomen  and  increasing  agility. 
The  fact  that  Americans  do  not  appreciate  the 
food  value  of  nuts  as  much  as  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  do,  is  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
fruits  and  cereals  in  this  country.  The  increas- 
ing demand,  however,  is  encouraging  nut  cul- 
ture in  California  and  other  States.  The  num- 
ber of  nut-trees  and  their  products  in  the  United 
States  as  reported  by  the  Twelfth  census  was  as 
follows ; 

Tmi 
AliDMid     1,640,071  ;.t4i,7To  Ibi. 

Pecan    ','.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'...'.'.      643l;iia  j.aoMso  lbs. 

Pnaian   Engliib   Walnut...      716,708         10,668,065  lb*. 

MiBcellaneoui    nuts    .; B]4,46d  380.134  bu. 

Value  of  all  nuU $1,959,161 

Consult:  A.  Broadbent,  'Fruits,  Nuts,  and 
Vegetables,'  U.  S.  Consular  Reports,  1898, 
No.  219;  C.  D.  Woods  and  L.  H.  Merrill, 
'Nats  as  Food,'  15th  Annua!  Report  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  (1900); 
M.  E.  Jaffa,  'Further  Investigations  among 
Fruitarians,'  etc,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
E.  S.-R.  No.  132  (IP03)  :  'Reports  Twelfth 
Census,'  Vol  VI.  (1900);  <Nut  Culture  in  the 
United  States,'  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Divi- 
sion of  Pomology  (i8g6)  ;  Parry,  'Nuts  for 
Profit'  (189?);  Fuller,  'The  Nut  Culturist' 
(1890).  Eugene   Parsons, 

Author  and  Editor, 

Nutt  nijt,  Alfred  Tnibner,  English  folk- 
lore scholar ;  b.  London  22  Nov.  185&  His 
education  was  obtained  at  University  College 
School  and  the  College  de  Vitry  Francois,  and 
after  serving  from  1874  a  three-years'  appren- 
ticeship in  the  book  publishing  business  on  the 
Continent,  succeeded  to  that  of  his  father,  David 
Nutt,  in  London,  in  1877.  He  joined  the  Folk 
Lore  Society  soon  after  and  was  elected  its 
president  in  1897.  He  founded  the  English 
Goethe  Society  in  1886  and  was  one  o£  the 
founders  of  the  Irish  Texts  Societies  in  1898. 
He  has  writen  <The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail 
with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Hypothesis  of 
its  Celtic  Origin'  (1888);  'The  Voyage  of 
Bran'    (1895-?). 

Huttall,  niit'al,  ThomSB,  English- American 
naturalist:  b.  Long  Preston,  Settle,  Yorkshire, 
England,  5  Jan.  1786;  d.  Nutsrove,  near  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire,  England,  10  Sept.  1859.  He 
learned  printing,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1807 ;  traveled  widely ;  made  numerous  discov- 
enes  in  botany;  ascended  the  Missouri  River  in 
18I!,  the  Arkansas  in  1819,  and  in  1825-34  was 
professor  of  natuiral  history  and  curator  of  the 
botanic  gardens  at  Harvard.  In  1834  he  ex- 
plored the  Oregon  and  Upper  California.  From 
1842  he  resided  in  England.  Among  his  pub- 
lications were :  'The  Genera  of  North  American 
Plants'  (i8r8)  ;  <A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the 
Arkansas  Territory'  (i8zi)  ;  'introduction  to 
Systematic  and  Physiological  Botany'  (1827); 
'A  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada'  (18.34)  I  and  'The  North 
American  Sylva :  Trees  not  Described  by  F.  A. 
Michaux'  (1842-9). 

Nutting,  nut'fng,  Maiy  Olivia^  American 
writer:  b.  Randolph  Centre,  Vf.,  i  July  1831. 
She  was  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  Sem- 
inary (now  College)  in  1851,  taught  there 
'8S3-?Oi  was  librarian  of  the  mstitution 
1870-1901,  and  since  the  last-named  date,  libra- 


She  has  published  'Steps  in  the 
_  {1867);  <Oor  Summer  at  Hill- 

ide  Farm'    (1867)  ;  'The  Story  of  William  the 
lilcnt'    (1869)      '^-      "  ■  -  ■         ..       -    - 

{1894);   etc. 


Kui  Vom'ica,  the  popular  name  for  the 
seeds  of  a  tree  {Strychnos  nux-vomica)  of  the 
natural  order  Loganiaceee.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  other  parts  of 
southern  Asia.  It  is  of  medium  size,  bears  ob- 
long, entire  smooth  leaves,  and  flowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbs,  followed  by  one-celled  berries  as 
large  as  oranges.  They  have  brittle  shells,  white 
gelatinous  pulp,  and  flat,  disk-like  hairy  gray 
seeds  which  are  lough,  odorless,  and  very  bitter. 
The  pulp  is  a  favorite  food  of  many  biros.  The 
seeds  have  long  been  used  in  pharmacy  and 
medicine,  and  are  of  great  value,  being  the 
source  of  the  alkaloids  strychnin  and  brucin. 
Under  the  name  false  Angostura  bark  the  barb 
of  this  tree  has  been  used  to  adulterate  the  true 
Angostura  bark,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
properties. 

Nyack,  ni'ak,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Rockland 
County;  on  the  Hudson  River,  where  the  ex- 
pansion is  called  Tappan  Bay,  and  on  a  branch 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  It  is  connected  by  ferry 
with  Tarrytown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  it  is  about  26  miles  from  the  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York,  h  was  settled 
in  1700,  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1873,  gave 
up  its  charter  in  1876,  and  was  again  incorpo- 
rated in  1883.  It  is  a  beautiful  residential  village, 
but  has  Some  manufacturing.  The  chief  indus- 
trial establishments  are  boot  and  shoe  factories, 
wagon,  carriage,  and  sleigh  factory,  yacht,  boat- 
building, and  cloth  finishing  works.  For  many 
years  It  has  been  an  educational  centre ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  Nyack  Military  Academy,  the  Hud- 
son River  Military  Academy,  and  the  Rockland 
Military  Academy.  It  has  public  and  parish 
schools,  a  public  library,  and  several  good 
church  buildup,  notably  Saint  Ann's  (R.  C). 
the  interior  of  which  is  beautifully  decorated. 
The  village  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks. 
Pop.   ( 1910)  4,619. 

Hyam-Nyani,  nyam-nyam',  Niam-Niatn,  or 
Zandeh,  an  African  nation,  composed  of 
numerous  petty  tribes  dwelling  in  the  basms 
of  the  Shari  and  Welle  rivers.  They  number 
upward  of  2,000,000.  They  are  a  branch  of  the 
Sandeh  tribes,  who  a!i  belong  to  the  stock 
of  the  negroid  Nuhas.  The  men  devote  them- 
selves to  hunting  and  war ;  the  women  cultivate 
the  fields  and  eleusine,  manioc,  sweet  potato, 
gourds,  yam,  banana,  etc.  These  with  game  are 
the  chief  food,  though  a  portion  of  the  people 
are  notorious  cannibals.  They  ha\-e  no  cattle. 
Considerable  manual  and  artistic  skill  is  shown 
in  the  forging  of  iron,  making  of  pottery  and 
baskets,  and  the  carving  of  wood.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  play  a  kind  of 
mandolin.  Polygamy  prevails.  The  weapons 
are  spears,  knives,  a  species  of  iron  boomerang, 
and  fields. 

Nyan,  ni-an',  a  large  wild  sheep  (Omj  hail- 
joni)  of  the  Tibetan  Mountains,  with  great 
spiral  horns  on  the  head  of  the  ram,  and  yielding 
excellent  mutton.  It  is  called  argali  by  British 
sportsmen,  and  is  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  chase 
in  the  Himalayan   region. 
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Iff  sta-  NTiregyhiza,  tiyi'ied-y-ha'^H,  Austria- 
Kongo  Hungary,  town  in  the  district  o£  Szabolcs;  on 
River;  lat,  4°  15'  S. ;  Ion.  26°  20'  E.  In  1871  "  the  Nyir  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  two 
it  was  visited  by  Livingston,  and  in  1876  Stanley  railroads,,  about  170  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
made  the  place  his  headqnarters  while  exploring  Budapest.  It  is  in  a  productive  agricultural 
the  Upper  Kongo.  It  is  connected  by  road  with  region  in  which  wheat,  grapes,  and  a  variety 
Albertville  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  By  caravan  of  fruits  grow  luxuriantly.  It  is  in  the  vicinity 
route,  rivers,  and  steam  cars  from  Leopoldville  of  the  Tokay  wine  region.  There  ate  a  Dum- 
connections  exist  with  the  Atlantic  ber  of  manufacturing  industries,  among,  which 
,  ,  „  ,  ,  are  the  manufacturing  of  matches,  soda,  and 
N^anza,  nyan'za,  a  Bantu  word  meanmg  saltpeter. 
■great  water."    It  is  used  as  the  English  word  iii„i,it„:_„     „,-,■„!.  ^-^™     c    .j=«     ,.-.,„^,t 

Alffrt    Nsini   ViMori.    Nyma,    ad   AlbeS  ""'  °'  Stokholni     I"  tie  .3th  c.ntan-  *» 

T?j_~  J  >' ~._  W3S  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Sweden. 

Edward  Isyanza.  The  castle,  now  a  ruin,  ranked  in  strength  with 

Nyassa,    nyas'sa    or    nyas'sa    (from    the  those  of  Stockholm  and  Calmar.     In  1719  the 

Bantu  word   nyama,  that   is,  "great  water*),  a  town  was  captured  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 

lake    in   southeastern    Africa,   nearly   400   miles  Russians.      It   has   regular  steamer   communica- 

from   the   Indian   Ocean,   and   west   of   German  tions  with  Stockholm  and  other  ports,  and  is  ol 

East  Africa.     It  extends  north  and  south  about  considerable  manufacturing  and  commercial  im- 

3S0  miles,  and  east  and  west  from  20  to  50  miles ;  portance. 
area,  about  14,300  square  miles.     It  is  about  700  Nyl'ghau.     See   NlLCM. 

feet  deep  at  its  southern  point   but  to  north   o^  Crin'klc.      See     Wheelhi,     Andkew 

Its  source,  it  is  quite  shallow.     loward  the  south  (-.-mmtt, 

the   bed    sinks    below   the    level    of   the    Indian  ^-^k^^™- 
Ocean,  and  at  its  head  the  surface  is  over  1,000  Hjrmph.    See  Pupa, 

feet  above  the  ocean  level.  The  outlet  is  Shir6  Nymphiea'ceae,  an  order  of  aquatic  plants, 
River,  which  flows  south  into  the  Zambesi,  the  water-lilies.  They  are  generally  large,  float- 
With  the  exception  of  Murchison  Falls  and  ing  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  having  a 
Rapids,  70  miles  long,  in  the  Shir^  River,  there  stem  which  forms  a  subterraneous  creeping  shoot. 
exists  unbroken  water  communication  between  The  flowers  are  very  large,  solitary,  with  cylin- 
thc  head  of  Nyassa  and  the  Indian  Oceaa  The  drical  peduncles  as  long  as  the  petioles  of  the 
African  Lake  Company  have  launched  steamers  leaves;  the  perianth  is  colored,  petaloid,  com- 
on  the  lake,  investigated  the  coast,  and  made  a  posed  of  a  great  number  of  petals,  arranged  in 
road  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake  up  the  several  rows,  and  often  inserted,  as  well  as  the 
heights  to  the  plateau  between  Nyassa  and  Tan-  stamens,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  tlie 
ganyika  (q.v.).  Another  road  has  been  made  ovary;  the  outermost  of  these  petals  seem  tc 
aroimd  the  rapids  in  the  Shire  River.  On  the  constitute  a  calyx,  while  those  within  form  3 
west  and  east  coasts  are  mountains,  those  on  the  kind  of  corolla.  The  stamens  are  very  numer- 
eaat  are  from  4000  to  ii/)oo  feet  in  height.  In  ous;  the  anthers  are  turned  toward  the  centre 
some  places  low  sand;^  land  extends  between  the  of  the  flower.  The  ovary  is  simple,  covered 
water  and  the  mountain,  and  in  other  parts,  as  at  almost  throughout  by  the  perianth-segments  and 
the  north,  the  mountains  come  down  to  the  by  the  stamens;  it  is  globular,  with  several  cells, 
water.  A  number  of  rivers  flow  into  the  lake  each  containing  a  great  number  of  ovules;  the 
from  the  west ;  they  have  broken  through  the  stigma  is  radiated,  peltate,  sessile.  The  fruit 
mountain  barrier.  Ltvingstonia  (q.v,)  on  the  is  globular,  resembling  externally  a  poppy  cap- 
south,  ^ndawe  on  the  west,  and  a  number  of  sule,  indehisccnt,  fleshy  within,  divided  into  a 
other  small  villages  or  hamlets  have  been  estab-  great  number  of  cells  containing  seeds  im- 
ished  along  the  coast.  mersed  in  a  fleshy  pulp.     This  order  furnishes 

»r_5  -<         c     II  ,.  Ofe  of  the  best  examples  of  ihe  gradual  passage 

Nyfiya,  oya  ya.    See  Hinduism.  ^f  ^^^^  i^^^  stamens  and  of  sepals  into  petals ; 

N7G"ti^tbe'ois.     See  DotntoucoULt  the  transition  is  so  insensible  that  many  inter-. 

Nyd'ia,    a    character    in    Bulwer's    <Last  mediate  bodies  are  neither  precisely  petals  nor 

Days  of  Pompeii.'       She  is  a  blind  flower  girl,  precisely  stamens    but  part  of  both.     The  prm- 

of  good  birth,  rescued  from  slavery  by  the  hero.  ^'P^l  genera  of  the  order  are  Euryale,  V>ctona. 

*  .         ,  Nymphaa,  and  Nufhar.     See  LoTUS;  Victokia 

Nye,  ni,  Edgar  Wiuon,  American  humor-  r^qia;   Wateb-lily. 

"f;.''-,i^''M^h"^i"^fc??  ^f^"  'H^'r^;n^v.^'  Nymphs,    in    Greek   mythology,   youthful 

Ashev.lle.    N.    C,   22   P*''-    '89&      He   rernoved  g^dde'ses  of  inferior  rank  t^  the  ofher  divinities 

when    a   young    man    t".  Wyoming    Territory  who  dwelt  in  Olympus.     Begotten  by  Ocean  us. 

r8^:"'sL\^;qrenVhrtiTh1s'h"o,S%nV:  -„by    Zeus    and    others     the,    preserve    and 

Yo^k  and  b^ame  iiidely  known  as  a  humorous  ^i^- V.^y  ^r^^el  WX^^  sTg^  ish\"d' aSl 

.jd  Boomemg-  (188  )  ;  'Forty  Lm>  (18S3);  N.rad.s,  or  nymphs  of  the  Mcdilermean.  »ho 
'Remarks;     (.TO        Fun    W.t.   md   Hninor  „g„ded  as  danghters  of  Nereus;  Leimon- 

(iffig),  mth  J  WE.ley;'Com,e  History  of  Ike  j  ^        »  j,     ,  «,     „eado.s;  D^ade.  or 

United  States'   (1894)  ;  'Comic  History  of  Eng-  Hamkdrvades    or  nvmnha  of  trees    whose  lives 

land'  (.896)  ;  'Baled  Hay- ;  e,e.  SeTreTarded". Tanning  "S' ZS^S  w'S 

Hyexbin,  nye'zhen.    See  Nizhan.  those  of  the  trees  with  which  they  were  asso- 
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dated;    Uelides,    or    nymphs    of    fruit-trees;  Nyriti.  nu-rin',  Hagniia,  Swedish  astrono- 

OreadcB  or  Orestiades,  or  nymphs  of  mountains  men  b.  Wermland,  Sweden,  3i   Feb.  1837.     " 

and  grottoes:   these,  dressed  lightly,  as  hunt-  was  educated  at  Upsala  and  Ijecame  a" '"""" 

resses,      were      the     companions      of      Artemis  in  the  Pulkova  Observatory  in  1868.    ms  astro- 

(Diana),  who  was  herself  originally  an  Arcadian  nomical  researches  have  been  of  great  value  and 

nymph ;  there  were  also  Naiades,  who  presided  he  was  made  vice-director  of  the  Observatory  at 

over  fountains,  Potamides  over  rivers,  and  Lim-  Pulkova  in   1890.     He  has  published:    'Bestim- 

niades  over  lakes.     The  nymphs  hold  a  middle  mung    der    Nutation    der    Erdachse'     (18731: 

Station  between  gods  and  mortals,  and,  without  'Variations  de  la  latitude  dc  Poulkova'   (1^3)  i 

being  immortal,  yet  live  longer  than  is  permitted  etc. 

to   man.     At   their   death   the   substance   which  .,     ,  ,  t-      -,. 

they   have    suppjied    with    nourishing    moisture  Nysa»,  a  genus  of  trees.    See  Tupelo. 

penshes  also.    This  first -notion  of  nourishment,  Nystag'muB,    involuntary    motion    of    the 

which  is  supposed  in  the  very  idea  of  a  nymph,  eyeballs.     The  movement  is  usually  lateral,  but 

seems  to  have  gtven  origin  to  the  second  repre-  jg  sometimes  rotatory  and  in  rare  cases  vertical. 

sentation  of  th«n  as  nurses  of  young  children  n  ^gy  be  induced  by  inflammation  and  other 

entrusted  to  their  care.  disorders  of  the  eyea.  and  in  miners  is  not  in- 

Nyoro,  nyo'ro,  a  Bantu  tribe  living  on  the  frequently     caused     by     long-continued     work 

shores  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  in  Africa.    As  underground  in  obscure  light    Very  little  in  the 

a  race  they  are  well  built,  tall  and  good-looking,  way  of  cure  is  possible. 

They   live   in   cone-shaped,   thatched   huts   and  „  «      •     ^      ,  1.  .  1.  , 

make  dugout  canoes  and  rafts.    They  lived  prin-  ^    Ny^  "1^*.  m  Greek  mythology,  the  god- 

dpalty  on  sweet  potatoes,  fish  and  game.    They  "J^ss  of  Bight  or  darkness.     She  was  the  daugh- 

are  said  to  number  about  135,00a  ter  of  Chaos.    Her  brotber  wai  Erebus. 
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Othe  fifteenth  tetter  and  the  fourth  O.  P.  Riots,  or  Old  Price  Riots,  a  public 
vowel  of  the  English  alphabet,  disturbance  in  London  in  i8og,  occasioned  by  the 
Its  form  may  have  been  sog-  opening  of  the  New  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
sested  by  that  assumed  by  the  The  management  increased  the  prices  of  ad- 
lips  in  producing  the  sound.  It  mission,  and  the  crowd  mobbed  the  theatre  de- 
is  called  the  labial  vowel  be-  manding  that  Uie  old  tariff  for  admission  be 
ranse  of  the  part  the  lips  have  in  its  pronuncia-  retained 

tion :  for  analogous  reasons  the  third  vowel  i  0«hn.    o  a'ho    or    o-wa'faoo     one    of   the 

(ee)   is  called  the  palatal  and  u  (ah)  the  gut-  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  northemmist  large  island 

tural  vowel      In  early  Utin  writing  the  o   was  „£  the  group;    length   38   miles,   aveiale   width 

square  <^.  In  the  Greek  alphabet  there  are  two  about  ao  miles.     It  has  an  irregular  coast  line, 

characters  to  rqtresent  this  vowel,  namely,  great  several    small    harbors,    one    excellent    haihor 

*    (omega,   0,   w)  and    little   0   (omicnm,  O,  •).  on  the  west  coast,  upon  which  Honolulu  (q.v.). 

The  vowel  sounds  in  our  language  which  are  the  capital  of  Hawaii  is.  situated.    Two  moua- 

represented  by   o   are  oumerous,  namely,    (i)  tain  ranges  cross  the  island,  and  between  is  a 

The  sound  it  has  in  oh,  lo,  cone;  this  is  the  large  dry  plain  which  is  productive  when  irri- 

regular,  Ions  sound  of  0,  and  it  is  common  to  gated.    Mount  Kaala,  ifigo  feet,  is  the  highest 

English  with  most  other  languBges.    Curiously,  point  on  the  island. 

English  seems  to  lad^the  short  vowel  sound  cor-  Qak,   a  genus  iQutrcHs)  of  trees  and  shrubs 

respond^  to  thw  long  o:  what  >s  uan^ly  called  ^f  the  order  C«j»«l<7mr.     T^ie  species,  of  which 

the  short  0   the  vowd  sound  in  on    odd,  log,  »  (here  are  about  ^o,  are  charactenVed  by  alternate 

not  the  ,»  of  («»*  riwrtenwi,  butMther  tb^  ,;      j^  deciduoiiror   evergreen    leav«,   incoo- 

Sli!?  .u  ."1'..'^^'^'°^''^^"*  *^''^  orthoepists  spicuoM  monrecious  flowers,  the  Btamlnate,  usu- 

hold  that  the  tn^e  short  open  vowel  so  and  of  o  ^Tly  in   slender  pendulous  catkins,   the  pistillate 

'^.^!?^'™  "  K^!'**^  "*"""  ""^j  ^'T  ^^«><'  usually  nearly  sessile  and  generally  solitary  or  in 

almost  mvanably  m  many  words   shorten  the  groups   of   two   or  three   and   developing  into 

open  o  (as  m  go)  without  changing  its  quality;  Sacoms*  which  are  more  or  less   globular  or 

in  their  prommciation  of  bone,  home,  coat,  toed,  oblong  nuts  set  ie  the  hardened,  scaly  involucres 

etc.,  the  vowd  n  the  true  0  shortened.     This  (cups)  which  sometimes  nearly  surround  them. 

short  o  IS  not  recognned  by  Alexandw  J.  Ellis  Nearly  all  the  species  are  natives  of  the  northern 

as   an    English   vowel   sound.     The   editors   of  hemisphere,  especially  the  temperate  and  colder 

Webster's  Dictionary  (edition  of  1879)  remark  portions  in  the  latter,  of  which  even  the  larger 

of  this  local  pronunciation  that  "iis  rise  and  species,  when  present,  become  reduced  to  mere 

growth  are  interesting  facts,  and  its  final  preva-  shrubs,  a  peculiarity  also  exhibited  in  very  sandy 

lence  is  a  thing  he   (the  theoretic  phonologist)  dry  or  rocky  soils.     Some  species  are  natives  of 

would  rather  desire  than  deprecate."     The  long  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  70ne,  but  few 

a  sointd  is  variously  represented  in  English;  by  are  acttully  tropical.    Most  of  the  oaks  are  noted 

o   (lo),  by  OTB   (low),  by  au   (hautboy),  by  eau  for  strength,  durability,  longevity   and    striking 

Sbeau),  by  to   (yeoman),  by  em   (sew),  by  00  individuality  of  appearance;  and  on  account  of 

roam),  by  oe   (hoe),  by  00    (door),  by   ough  these  qualities  they  have  been  used  as  symbols 

Sjugh),  by  ou   (shoulder),  and  by  owe.     (2)  by   many   races,   and    enter    into    literature   and 

e  vowel  sound  commonly  called  short  0,  as  tradition.    Some  of  the  species  reach  maturity 

in  odd,  cob,  is  really,  as  we  have  seen   the  short-  only  when  50  to  lOO  years  old,  and  others  even 

eoed  vowel   sound  represented  by  a  in  all,  fall,  exceed   this   maximum    before    reaching   a    size 

(3)    The   obscure   short  vowel   sound   heard   in  snitaMe   for   lumbermen's   purposes.     Specimens 

done,  son,  Ion;  this  sound  is  usually  represented  ^re  known  which  have  reached  nearly  1,000  years. 


by  V.  as  in  dun,  sun,  lun.     (4)  The  sound  of  h     and  others  of  half  that  age  a 

in   rune,   for   example,   move,  prove,      (s)    The  O^ks    are    generally    propagated    by    seeds 

same  sound  shortened,  as  in  wolf,  woman;  the  P'3n(«I  as  soon  as  tnature  in  the  autumn;  choice 

vowel  sounds  4  and  5  are  the  sounds  of  the  fifth  varieties  are  grafted  or  budded;  and  evergreen 

vowel  in  a  standard  alphabet.      (6)   The  sound  *P^^^  ""  °/'*°  mcreased  by  means  of  cuttings 

usually  rendered  by  broad  a  in  aU,  call:  tx-  °^/T''■'■  /"/  .Bf"^'^'.  *^*y   '''"''?,  ^^^    '!?'>" 

amples,  order,  former,  north.       '  ■*«"  drained,  fairly  moist,  loamy  soils,  especially 

v..    ■      T  '  t                                                         .  such  as  are  well  supplied  with  Irnie.     They  are, 

O,  in   Irish   proper   names,  a   patronymic  however,  found  in  all  kinds  of  habitats,  includ- 

prefix  corresponding  to  the  Mac  of  the  High-  jng  almost  pure  sand,  clay,  rocky  monnuin  sides 

lands  of  Scot  and ;   thus   O  Connell  means   "the  and    the    mucky    soils    of    undrained    swamps. 

son  of  Connell."    It  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrup-  With    few   exceptions   the   valuable   species    ars 

tion  ofttie  insh  Mt  (Gaelic,  ogha),  meaning  a  oasily    grown    and    readily   transplanted    while 

jiimiuiHHi  young. 
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Among  the  oaks  are  some  of  the  most  valu-  less  nsed  for  the  finer  work  than  the  white  oak 

able  trees  of  the  Tempera.te  zone.    Their  acorns  A  close  relative,  the  scarlet  oak   (p.  cocctnea), 

furnish  a  valuable  food  for  swine,  and  in  some  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  is  similar  in 

instances  are  used  for  human  food ;  their  bark  range,    uses,    etc    Both   kinds   are   remarkaUe 

is  one  of  the  most  important  barks   used   in  for  their  autumn  colors.    The   water-oak    (0- 

tanning;  and  their  timber,  which  is  noted  for  its  nigra,  popularly  known  as  Q.  aguaiica)   is  com- 

solidity,   strength,   resistance   to    moisture,   and  mon    from    Delaware    southward    to   the    Gijf 

durability,  is  one  of  the  most  important  woods  States.     It  attains  a  height  of  So  feet,  and  being 

of  the  world.    It  is  used  largely  in  ship-building,  of   rapid   growth  it   is   frequently  planted   as   a 

but   less   now   than    before   the   introduction   of  street  tree  in  the  South.     In  the  North  it  is  not 

iron  and  steel  vessels ;  in  railroad  and  mill  con-  hardy. 

struction,  bridge  building,  etc. ;  and,  because  of  The  European  or  British  oak  (Q.  robur)  has 

its  handsome  graining  and  its  ability  to  receive  two   well   marked   botanical   varieties,   wie   widi 

polish,    it    is    extensively    employed    in    interior  slemless  acorns,  the  other  with  acorns  on  steins, 

finish   of   houses,    in   furniture,    etc.     The   galls  It   is   a   native    of   western   Asia   and   northern 

which   grow  upon  certain  species  and   the  bark  Africa  as  well  as  of  Europe.    About  50   horti- 

are  widely  used  as  a  source  of  tannin  for  ink  cultural  varieties  of  this  species  are  in  cultiva- 

manufacture.     Some  of  the  more  rapidly  grow-  tion   for  ornament,  some  being  introduced   into 

ing   species    are   planted    largely    in    Europe   in  America  for  this  purpose.     This  is  the  oek  of 

copses,  the  stems  being  cut  every  few  years  for  legendary  lore,  under  whose  branches  the  ancient 

fuel    and   for    the   bark.      Few    trees   are   more  Druids    held    their    religious   ceremonies.    It    is 

highly  prized  by  horticulturists  and  landscape  also  the  oak  used  by  the  navies  of  Europe  for 

gardeners;  bnt  usually  the  specimens  must  be  in  more  than  a  thousand  ^^ears.     The  cork-oak  (Q. 

place  before  the  gardener  lays  out  the  ground  be-  psendo-subcr')   is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 

cause  with  most  species  little  effect  can  be  ex-  region  and  is  noted  for  its  bark  which  furnishes 

pccted  under  ten  years.     For  this   reason  other  the  cork  of  commerce.     TTie  gall-oak   (Q,   luti- 

trees  of  quicker  growth  are  planted  with   oaks  tattica}  is  a  shrub,  native  to  western  Asia,  and  is 

and  are  removed  when  the  oaks  need  the  space.  chiefly  useful  for  its  nut-galls  (q.v.)  which  occur 

About  50  species  and  half  as  many  hybrids  upon   the  leaves  as  the   result  of  insect   attack, 

and  varieties  are  natives  of  the  United  Slates,  The  Valonia  oak  (Q.  vgilops)  common  in  the 

some  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Minnesota,  same  region,  is  noted  for  the  astringency  of  its 

and  southward  to  the  Gulf  States,  others  being  acorns,  which  are  lai^ely  used  in  tanninp.    The 

limited   to  very  restricted  localities.     In  general  holm,  holly  or  evergreen  oak  (Q.  ilex)   is  a  na- 

these   species   belong  to   two   groups,   the   black  live  of  southern  Europe,  and  bears  aooms  used 

oaks  and  the  white  oaks.    Those  of  the  first  for  food. 

group  have  leaves  with  pointed  tips  and  acorns  A  very  large  number  of  insects  live  upon  the 
that  require  two  years  to  reach  maturity ;  those  oak,  its  timber  and  its  decaying  wood.  One  esti- 
of  the  second  have  leaves  with  round  lobes  and  mate  for  the  United  States  places  this  at  1,00O; 
acorns  which  reach  maturity  the  first  year.  The  the  number  actually  recorded  being  betw^n  500 
most  important  species  is  probably  the  white  and  600.  In  Genuany,  according  to  Kaltcnbach. 
oak  [Quercus  alba)  which  has  the  full  range  there  are  S37.  These  belong  to  all  orders  and 
mentioned  above.  Il  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  include  borers,  .  leaf-chewers,  sap- suckers,  and 
has  broadly  spreading  branches  which  form  an  fruit-eaters.  Among  the  most  noted  are  the 
open  rounded  head,  and  the  light  gray  bark  oak-tree  pruner  {Eiaphiditm  Mllosvm),  a  beetle 
\*hich  gives  it  its  name.  It  is  one  of  the  hand-  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  twigs,  in  the  pith  of 
somest  of  its  genus,  and  being  of  rather  quick  which  the  larvK  feed  until  nearly  mature,  when 
growth  for  an  oak,  and  remarkable  for  its  state-  they  chew  out  a  ring  of  wood  nearly  to  the  bark, 
liness,  it  is  often  planted  in  parks.  Its  timber  retire  to  the  semi-severed  twig,  plug  up  the  bur- 
being  compact  and  remarkablj'  handsome  is  one  row  and  pupate.  The  wind  snaps  the  twigs; 
of  the  most  prized  for  furniture.  The  mossy-  hence  the  name.  Many  gall-forming  insects, 
cup  or  bur  oak  {Q.  macrocarpa)  resembles  the  plant-lice,  leaf-miners,  scale-insects  and  leaf  roll- 
white  oak  in  size,  appearance  and  distribution,  ers,  feed  upon  the  leaves,  which  are  also  often 
but  its  timber,  being  of  coarser  grain,  is  less  attacked  to  a  damaging  extent  by  the  larvfc  of 
valued.  The  chestnut -oak  (0-  priaus)  is  a  numerous  lepidopterous  insects.  Some  of  the 
smaller  tree,  with  a  broad  irregular  head  and  curculios  are  frequent  pests  upon  the  acorns, 
dark  brown  hark  deeply  furrowed,  and  with  which  are  rendered  useless  for  stock  food,  bc- 
leaves  like  those  of  the  chestnut.  It  ranges  from  cause  their  contents  have  been  eaten  by  the 
Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska  and  southward  to  south-  larvs.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  pests,  how- 
em  Michigan,  Ontario,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  ever,  are  the  borers,  of  which  there  are  a  large 
is  especially  valued  for  its  bark,  which  is  excep-  number.  These  may  retard  the  development  of 
tionally  rich  in  tannin.  The  live  oak  (Q.  wr-  the  trees  or  may  so  injure  the  wood  by  their  bur- 
giniana)  is  a  broadly  spreading  tree,  seldom  rows  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  purposes  where 
more  than  60  feet  tall.  It  is  noted  throughout  strength  and  appearance  are  necessary.  Consult: 
its  range,  which  extends  from  Virginia  south-  Packard,  'Fifth  Report,  United  States  Enlo- 
ward,  for  its  glossy,  dark  green  leaves  and  its  mological  Commission'  (Washington,  1890). 
dense  shade,  for  which  it  is  widely  planted  in  Qak  Apple,  any  large  gali  (q.v.)  on  an 
the  South  for  ornament  It  is  usually  draped  ^ak;  spedfical^^,  in  England,  a  spongy  ex- 
with  Spamsh  or  Florida  moss  (Tilland.u,)  crescence  on  the  twigs  of  Q««-«m  ^^rfiiS^a/o/a. 
which  also  adds  to  its  sinking  appearance.  The  _  .  f-_.„_,  rtJ^._  Ji  ♦».*  «-.  n 
red  oak  (Q.  rubra)  which  has  a  range  similar  "a*  Lrown,  Order  of  the.     bee   Osdebs 


AND  Decorations. 


red  oak  (Q.  rubra)  which  has  a  range  similar 
to  the  white  oak,  is  a  rapidly  growing,  handsome 
tree  sometimes  reaching  150  feet  and  forming  a  Oak  Grove,  Battle  of.  After  the  battle  of 
broad  round  head.  Its  timber  is  very  heav}-,  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines  <q,T.)  31  May- 
durable  and  hard,  but  is  coarse-grained.    It  is    I  June  1863,  Gen.  McCleilan  remained  i ^— 
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astride  the  Chidcaliominy,  his  advance  but  five 
miles  from  Richmond.  In  the  last  week  of  June 
Fitz-John  Porter's  corps  of  two  divisions,  with 
McCall's  division,  temporarily  att»ched,  was  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  held  the 
right  of  the  line.  Next  on  the  left,  across  the 
stream,  was  Franklin's  corps  of  two  divisions, 
and  on  Franklin's  left,  in  the  older  named,  Sum- 
ner's and  Heintzelman's  corps,  of  two  divisions 
each.  Kfyes'  corpSi  of  two  divisions,  was  in  re- 
serve. The  effective  strength  of  the  army  was 
92,500,  and  Mc  CI  el  Ian  was  daily  calling  for 
more.  Lee,  including  Jackson's  command, 
which  was  near,  stood  between  him  and  Rich- 
mond with  80,000  men.  The  bridges  being  re- 
paired and  the  ground  firm,  McClellar,  25  June, 
determined  to  advance  the  left  of  his  picket-line 
preparatory  to  a  general  forward  movement 
Inunediately  in  front  of  the  most  advanced  re- 
doubt on  the  Williamsburg  road  was  a  large 
open  field,  beyond  which  was  a  swampy  belt  of 
timber  of  some  500  to  700  yards,  which  had  been 
disputed  ground  for  many  days.  Furrlier  in 
advance  was  an  open  field,  crossed  by  the  Wil- 
liamsburg; road  and  the  railroad,  and  Com- 
manded by  a  Confederate  redoubt  and  rifle-pits. 
It  was  McClellan's  intention  to  push  his  lines 
through  these  woods  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  to  place  Heintzelman 
and  Sumner  in  position  to  support  an  attack  to 
be  made  by  Franklin  on  the  26th,  on  the  rear  of 
Old  Tavern,  and  which,  if  successful,  would 
force  Lee  from  the  heights  overlooking  Me- 
chanicsville  and  clear  the  way  for  a  general  ad- 
vance on  Richmond.  The  movement  be^an 
about  0  A.M.  by  the  advance  of  Hooker's  divi- 
sion of  Heinlzelman's  corps  on  both  sides  of  the 
Williamsburg  road,  where  a  mile  separated  the 
Union  and  Confederate  works.  Hooker  was 
supported  by  Kearny's  division  on  the  left,  and 


driven  in,  and  Hooker  struck  Wright's  and  A: 
mistead's  brigades  of  Huger's  division,  which, 
with  a  part  of  Ransom's  brigade,  made  a  stub- 
bom  resistance,  and  at  11  a.m.,  after  Hooker  on 
the  right  had  advanced  some  800  yards  and 
Kearny  nearly  a  mile,  the  entire  Union  line  was 
ordered  to  fall  back;  Kearny,  however,  held  on 
to  tlie  ground  won.  At  1  p.m.  McClellan  came 
npon  the  field  and  ordered  a  renewal  of  the  ad- 
vance. Hooker  was  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of 
Couch's  division,  and  advanced;  Kearny  joined 
in  on  his  left.  Mahone's  brigade  and  the  rest  of 
Ransom's  reinforced  the  Confederates,  and  a 
severe  fight  ensued,  lasting  until  dark.  Mc- 
OcUan  says  he  accomplished  his  object.  The 
Confederates  claim  that  ^IcClellan  was  repulsed 
and  gained  no  material  advantage,  and  that  at 
night  they  occupied  their  old  positions.  This 
battle,  also  known  as  that  of  Kings  school-house, 
French's  Fields,  and  the  Orchards,  was  the  be- 

e*nning  of  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  (q.v.).  The 
nion  loss  was  67  killed,  504  wounded,  and  55 
missing.  The  Confederate  reports  show  a  total 
loss  of  441.  Consult:  "Official  Records,'  Vol. 
XL;  Webb,  'The  Peninsula';  Allan,  'History 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia'  ;  The  Cen- 
tury Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,'  Vol.  IL  e.  A.  Carman. 


1903.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  studied  music  in  England  and 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  Moscheles 
and  Plaidy,  and  later  devoted  himself  to  the 
organ,  working  with  Breidenstein  in  Bonn  and 
with  Schneider  in  Dresden.  In  1858-6S  he  was 
musical  critic  to  the  'Guardian,'  in  1865-91  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  many 
years  composer  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland.  In 
Scotland  he  furthered  orchestral  and  organ 
music,  and  established  Students'  Choral  Asso- 
ciations in  the  universities.  His  compositions 
are  principally  religious,  including  anthems,  can- 
tatas, hymn  tunes,  chants,  and  service-music; 
but  he  also  wrote  some  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte. 


Oakes,  oks,  Urian,  American  colonial 
scholar  and  clergyman,  4th  president  of  Har- 
vard College:  b.  England  163 1 ;  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  25  July  1681.  He  was  brought  to  Amer- 
ica in  1634,  showed  himself  an  able  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer  when  a  mere  boy,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1649,  studied  theology, 
preached  for  several  years  in  England,  and  in 
1671  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cambrid([e 
and  fellow  of  Harvard  College.  His  ambition  is 
supposed  to  have  urged  him  to  rouse  dissension 
against  President  Hoar,  upon  whose  resignation 
in  1674  he  became  acting  president,  being  inau- 
gurated in  1680.  He  wrote  much  Latin  verse 
and  a  famous  'Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Thomas 
Shephard,'  selections  from  which  may  be  found 
in  Tyler,   'History  of  American  Literature.' 

Oakland,  ok'land,  Cal.,  city,  county-scat  of 
Almeda  County;  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
on  the  Southern  P.,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Western  P.  R-R.'s;  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  coast-line 
of  the  State.  It  is  connected  by  the  electric 
railway  system  with  the  chief  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  county,  and  with  a  number  of  places 
along  the  coast.  The  land-locked  harbor,  six 
miles  along  the  southern  front  of  the  city,  can 
accommodate  the  largest  ocean  vessels.  The 
city  has  15  miles  of  water- frontage.  The  jetties 
erected  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  harbor  have  greatly  increased 
traffic.  The  high-tide  jetties,  forming  the  har- 
bor entrance,  are  built  of  rubble  stone.  The 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railway  has  built  a  solid 
mole  alongside  the  south  jetty. 

Oakland  is  walled  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  Coast  Range,  and  the  city  slopes  down  to 
the  bay,  making  a  location  of  great  scenic  beauty, 
forming  an  almost  perfect  natural  drainage,  and 
so  protecting  the  city  from  cold  but  not  cool 
breezes  as  to  give  an  ideal  climate.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  years  1880  to  1904,  was 
52°  F.  It  was  settled  in  1820  by  Don  Luis 
Maria  Peralta  and  other  Spaniards,  was  incor- 
porated in  1852,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854. 
It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  agricul- 
tural region,  and  its  excellent  facilities  for  trans- 
portation (ships  and  cars  meet  at  the  water- 
side) are  greatly  increasing  the  amount  of 
its  shipments  each  year.  Its  chief  industrial 
wealth  is  derived  from  its  manufactures,  ship- 
ping, and  the  agricultural  products  of  the  county. 
The  principal  industrial  establishments  are 
iron  works,   which  have  800  employees;  ship- 
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building  works,  700  employees;  canneries,  1 
4,000:  flour  mills,  150;  candy  factories,  . 
r  .         _i._    .  -1 r. :ii„    £ t  i.„ 


gas  works.  250;  planing  mills,  650;  and  lumber  Qia,   o-bb',    PhUippinej,   a   pueblo   of    the 

yards,  375,    There  are  in  the  employ  of  buildmg  province  of  Albay,  Luzon,  situated  in  the  Inaya 

contractors   over   2,000   men ;    the   pavmg   com-  River,  i;  miles  northwest  of  Albay.  the  prxjvin- 

panies  have  about  350  employees;  the  coal  and  cial  capiul.     It  is  on  the  main  road  between 

grain  handlers  number  about  17s,  and  the  water  Ligao    and    Polangni,   has   a   considerable   river 

company  has  250  employees,  the  street  railroads,  trade,  and  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  fin^t  henqn 

900;  and  other  industries  of  the  city  have  m  all  growing  districts  of  the  proviace.    Pop.  I5,g87. 
17^1    employees      The   annual   wages   paid   ^o  q^,^      ^  f^^;,       ,         ^       ^  „ 

*fej^P'°iJ^fL„°^c"''"'T/.,  "'^^  ^,  h^iu  i°^"A  where   lack  of  vegetation  is  caused  by 

f^^Al":^^,:  I-JT^IS"^  PJ°T  "  f  ^lit  l^-k   of  moisture.    .Somfof   the   ■  '        "^ 


ings  are  the  post-office,  banks,  hospitals    Home     .l      c-tiara    aw    n(    Knffiffpnt    height    i 
{uUdmg.  Ihatr.   Sajit  Jo.,pl. .  H™.  for  De.f  ^     ,    ^      „  ^        „    ^     j,gTriim  .  „„x^ 


The  edncationa     msti  utiOM   are   19  P^^l'c  and  ^^         ^^^  '^  ; 

10  .parish  schools    California  College  (Baptist  .  ^^^  ^,  ^-^  -^^^^^  formarion  of  fertile  spots; 

Saint    Mary's    College     (RC),    Saint   Josephs  gnd  artificial  means  are  now  used ■  the  artesian 
Academy    CR-C),  Ouj  Lady  of  Lourdes  Acad-         1,^  assisting  in  making  productive  places 

«ny    (R.C.),   a  public    iibrary   whrch    contoins  -^  ^^    g^        g^  Sahara. 

nearly  40,000  volume*  and  is  housed  m  a  Car-  ^^  c       r-  t-i  

negie  building  which  cost  $50000,  on  a  site  that  O"*  Q««s-     See    Grasses   of  the  United 

cost   ¥20,000.      Connected   with   the   public   high  states. 

school  is  a  well  equipped  observatory.    Berkeley         Gates,  ots,  Titus,  notorious  Enolish  per- 

&.V.),  which  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  jurer,  the  fabricator  of  the  story  of  the  Popish 
lifomia,  adjoins  Oakland,  on  the  north.  There  Plot:  b.  Oakham  1649;  d.  London  12  July  1705. 
■re  eight  public  parka,  and  a  water  park  in  The  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
which  at  the  base  of  the  foothills  and  within  land  who  had  become  an  Anabaptist  preacher 
10  minutes'  walk  of  the  centre  of  the  city  is  and  in  1654  was  expelled  from  a  chaplaincy  in 
Lake  Merritt,  a  natural  salt-water  lake  of  i;o  the  Parliamentary  army,  he  was  turned  out  of 
acna,  irtioae  waters  are  replenished  with  every  successive  schools  and  took  no  degree  at  Cam- 
tide.  The  nine  banks  have  a  combined  capit^  bridge,  but  was  ordained  and  became  vicar  of 
of  over  $3floo/xxi  and  deposits  of  over  $3,S,-  Babbing  in  1673.  Soon  after  he  was  vicar  to 
ooaooa  In  August,  191 1,  Oakland  was  one  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  circulated  such  out- 
eight  cities  in  California  having  commission  rageous  stories  against  a  schoolmaster  of  the 
govemmecL  Berkeley  on  the  north.  A]-  parish  that  they  were  expelled  from  the  living 
meda  on  the  southwest,  and  a  number  of  imaller  After  various  ups  and  dovms,  about  1676  he 
adjoining  places  are  practically  one  with  Oak-  conceived  the  idea  of  informing  against  the 
land  commercially,  but  each  has  a  separate  Roman  Catholics;  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
municipality.  Pop.  (1880)  34,555:  (1890)  48.-  in  1677,  studied  at  Valladolid  and  St  Omer,  but 
682;  (1900)  66,g6o;  (1910)  150,174.  was  expelled  from  both,  and  1678  gave  ioforma- 
Edwin  Stanton.  tion  as  to  a  Popery  Plot  against  Charles  II, 
Secretary  Oakland  Board  of  Trade.  intended  to  seat  upon  the  throne  James,  Duke 
Oak'um,  in  shipbuilding,  threads  of  "f.  ^ork.  and  turn  the  country  over  to  the  Jes- 
hempen  ropes  picked  to  pieces,  to  he  used  when  '"^f..^%  receiveda  large  governmental  pension 
mixed  with  pitch  for  calkiiW  the  seams  of  and  hisstory  was  unplic.tl^  believed,  resultmg  in 
wooden  vessels  Until  recently  old  men,  women,  *<=  Judical  murder  of  35  innocent  persons,  ^^ut 
«,d  cbadren  were  employed  to  pick  oakum.  S  ".^^ ''".^  the  excitemcnsomewW  subsided; 
this  is  now  chiefly  done  by  liiachinery.  The  ^P**  "P°"  th«  accession  of  James  11  Oates  pen- 
rope  or  junk  is  old  rigging  and  cables  bought  "*^  ™"  withdrawn  and  he  was  put  on  trial  for 
uMor  this  purpose.  Itls  fi^t  cut  by  a  pow^iul  P"J"^'  ""  .\f'^'^  Ru.ltv,  fined,  condemned  h> 
kSife  into  sh?rt   lengths,   and  theM  a^Tthor-  'XL.Jri^uT^^^^h-Tt""'"^  ^a'  'k* 

very   little  m   demand.  ^j  ^^^   Norths'  ;   Thomas   Scccombe,   'Lives   of 

OanncB,  o-an'nei,   in   Babylonian   mytho!-  Twelve  Bad  Men'    (1894);  Burnet,  'History  of 

ogy,  a  god  of  the  sea,  described  as  having  the  My  Own  Time'    (1883);  and  the  English  his- 

hcad  3nd  body  of  a  fish,  to  which  were  added  tories  of  Hallam,  Lingard,  and  Macaulay. 
a  human  head  and  feet.    In  the  daytime  he  lived  Qatha  and  Affirmations  (Judicial)     A  iu- 

with  men  to  inrtnict  them  in  the  arts  and  sci-  JicJal  oath  is  a  solemn  declaration  made  in  some 

cncM,  btrt  at  night  retired  to  the  ocean.  for„  waranted  by  law,  before  a  court  of  justice 

Oar  Fish,  or  Band-fisb,  one  of  the  ribbon-  or  some  oflicer   authorized  to  administer  it,   by 

fishes    {Regalccus  banksii),   a  peculiar  deep-sea  which  the  person  taking  it  promises  to  tell  the 

fish,    12   to   20   feet   or   more   in   length,    with   a  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  hut  (he  truth, 

narrow    and   extremely   compressed   bod^    of   a  in  relation  to  his  knowledge  as  to  the  ruBtter  then 

silveiy  color.     It  is  only  rarely  met  with  and  under  consideration,  and  appeals  to  God  to  wit- 
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ness  his  sincerity     It  is  distingniAed  from  an  rank  as  one  of  the  most  iiiq)OTt>iit  cereal  cropa. 

extra  judicial  oath  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  The   land   is  plowed  and  harrowed  nsnally  « 

not  made  under  any  warranted  form  of  law,  spring  and  tne  seed  either  sown  broadcast  or 

and  has  no  binding  force,  except  in  the  con-  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  about  three  bushels  to 

science  of  the  one  taking  the  oath.    An  affirma-  the   acre.      In   the    western   United    Stales   the 

tion  is  made  in  place  of  an  oath  by  a  person  seed   is   commonly   sown   broadcast   upon   corn- 

conscientioasly  opposed  to  an  oath,  and  it  is  a  land   which   has   been   prepared   only    with   the 

declaration   which   is   equivalent    in   law   to   an  harrow.      In   the  eastern   Slates   tac   ground   is 

oath.     Oaths   are   of   extremely   ancient   origin,  usually  plowed  previous  to  sowing.     Sirtce  the 

and    are    not    peculiar    to    Christianity,    having  plants   are   very  hardy   the   seed  may  be   sown 

been   used  by  nearly   all   nations  in  the  world,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  spring. 

Affirmations  in  place  of  oaths  were  the  result  a  practice  which   insures  an  early  development 

of  a   statute   first   enacted   in   England   for  the  of   the   plants    under   favorable   coiiditions.      In 

benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  invocation  of  the  about  three  months   the  harvest  usually  occurs 

Deity  was  objectionable.     Generally  under  the  in   northern  countries;   in   southern   regions  a 

present  laws,  only  those  persons  included  within  somewhat  longer  time  is  necessary  because  of 

the    statutes    permitting    an    affirmation    to    be  the   shorter  days  and   usually   drier  conditions, 

made  hi  place  of  an  oath,  have  such  right    Au-  Though    the    average    yield    per    acre    in    the 

thority  to  administer   oaths  is  an  incident  to  United  States  was,  during  the  last  decade  of 

judicial   officers.     All   persons   having   sufficient  the   igth  century,  26.14  bushels,  yields  of  more 

intelligence  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  an  oath  than  .=;o  bushels  are  common  luidcr  good  man- 

and  believing  in  the  existence  ot  a  Supreme  agement,  especially  in  Europe, 

Being.    wh6    demands    a    moral    obligation    to  Oats  are  rather  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 

speak  the  truth  when  under  oath,  are  competent  specific  insect  enemies ;  and  the  means  of  com- 

to  take  an  oaih.  bating  the  general  cereal  enemies  are  the  same 

In   nearly   all   of  the  United   States,  through  as  for  wheat,  barley  and  other  grass  and  grain 

statutory   enactment,   it   is   provided   thai   every  insects.    They  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  sev- 

person  believing  in  a  religion,  not  the  Christian  eral  so-called  plant  diseases,  of  which  the  best 

religion,  may  be  sworn  according  to  such  cere-  known  are  rust  and  smut.    Since  these  are  less 

monies  as  his  religion  may  have ;  a  substantial  troublesome     upon     early     maturing     varietiest 

compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  as  these  are  chosen  in  regions  which  seem  to  be 

to  the  form  of  an  oath  is  usually  sufficient,  the  infested.     They  also  have  another  advantage  in 

test  generally   being  as   to   whether  or  not  the  that  they  are  less  likely  to  lodge  than  taller  and 

person  taking  the  oath  would  be  liable  for  pun-,  later  growing  varieties, 

ishment  for  perjury  in  the  event  that  such  oath  The  oat  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 

had    been   violated,      Anv   person   lawfully    re-  most  valuable  of  cereal   grains.     Treated  as  a 

quired  to  depose  the  truth,  and  making  a  wilful  grass  it  makes  an  excellent  forage,  fodder  or 

false  oath  on  any  material  point,  whether  he  hay;  and  as  a  grain  it  is  one  of  the  standard 

believes  it  or  not,  is  subject  to  be  held  for  per-  feeds    for    domestic    animals,    particularly    the 

jury,    and    pnnishment    therefor   in  accordance  horse,  and  is  widely  used  as  human  food,  espe- 

with  the  statutes  under  which  he  may  be  in-  cially  for  making  porridge.     In  the  manufac- 

dictcd.     See  ai^o  Evidence;   Law,  Criminal;  ture  of  what  are  called  'breakfast  foods'  the 

Witness.  ost  takes  an  important  part,  and  the  by-prod- 

Oats.  various  grasses  of  the  genus  Avena.  "^.'j^,?"'^''  "*  ^°"^    <■''«  "^^"  covering),  bran. 

The  best  known  species  is  often  subdivided  into  middlmgs,   and   "oat  dust*   are  largely   sold  to 

Tartarian  oats  (.A.  orienlolis)  and  common  oats  stockmen   for  mixrag  with  other  feeds.     The 

iA.  laliva).    In  the  former  variety  the  panicles  "V™^  ^'"  "^s  the  following  average  compo- 

are  one-sided  and  somewhat  contracted ;  in  the  3"Hon:     Nilrogen-free    extract.     59.7;     proteia, 

latter  they  are  loose  and  spreading.    The  origin  "-''i  ??'«''.  ^'-O:  <:™0e  fibre.  9,5;  fat.  5.0;  ash, 

of  common  oats  is  in  doubt,  but  many  writers  ■'•"•     ^mte   analyses  have   failed   to   reveal   the 

suppose  that  they  are  derived  without  hybridiz-  P'E^*]'"  "'   ?   supposedly  stimulating   principle 

ing  from  a  Tartarian  species  now  unknown  to  "^"ed    "avenm,*    chemists    and    other    investi- 

botanists.      The    numerous    varieties    of  -  this  ^f^- have- confloded  that  such    a  principle 

species    vary   greatly    in   color,    size    of   grain,  ™1^  not  exist. 

height,   etc.,   and   more   or  less   in  composition.  >*?"*"''  Morrow  and  Hunt.  'Soils  and  Crops 

Other  species   are  cultivated  to  3  small  extent  9        -    "rm'    (1893),  and  books  upon  general 

but    are    mostly    considered    weeds.      The    best  ""■"""K- 

known    of    these    are    probably    animated   oats  Oaxaca,   wa-halta,   Oucaca   de  JtlBree,   dS 

{A.   sterilise    whose  seeds  move  with  varying  hoo-a'r*th,   or   Oajaci,    Mexico,   a   maritime 

amounts    of    moisture;    wild    oats     {A.    fatua)  state,    bordering    oti    the    Pacific    Ocean,    and 

valued  in  some  places,  for  example,  California,  bounded   on   the  north,   east,   and   west   by  the 

for    pastnrage,    but    generally    regarded    as    a  states  of  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Chiapas,  and  Guer- 

noxious  weed;  bristle-pointed  oats  {A.strigota)  rero.      Area    about   a8,7?8   square    miles.      The 

used  sometimes  like  the  preceding  but  also  con-  principal  mountain  ranges  are  the  Sierra  Madrc. 

sidered  a  weed ;  and  short  oats  iA.  brevU)  cul-  which  crosses  the  whole  State,  and  Sierra  del 

tivated  at  high  altitudes  for  its  seed  which  ma-  Sur,  near  the  coast.     See  Mexico  —  the  States 

tnres  where  other  cereals  fail.  op- 

Oats  succeed  well  upon  a  great  variety  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  city  and  capital  of  the 

soils  if  these  are  well  supplied  with  moisture.  State  of  the  same  name.    The  situation,  in  the 

They  will   not  do  well   in   wet  soil  nor   in  hot  midst  of  a  fertile  valley,  the  rivers  Atoyac  and 

wrantries.  though  in  warm  regions  they  succeed  Jalatlaco  flowing  through  it  out  info  the  Oax- 

if  the  soil   is  moist  enough.     They  thrive  best  aca  valley,   is  most  attractive.     It  is  368  miles 

in  temperate  climates,  in  many  of  which  they  southeast  of  Mexico  City,  by  railway,  and  Is 
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ipG^  feet  abqvfi  sea. level. .  }f  enjoys  an  mi- 
'ftmited  supjilj'  .uC,  puie  water,  "by,  nicaiis  of  two 
aqUcducis,  one  of  whidi  was  Iniilt  fn  1755  and 
the  other  in  i88a  Transportation  fadlities  are 
supplied  by  the  Mexican  SouUern  aud  Oaxaca 
&  Ejutia  railwaj's.  There  is  a  local  bank, — 
the  Bank  of  Oaxaca,— which,  together  with 
branches  of  the  National  Bank  and  the  United 
States  Banking  company,  and  an  agency  of  the 
Bank  of  London  and  Mexico,  supply  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  community.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  city  has  assumed  much  promi- 
nence as  a  base  of  supplies  and  headquarters 
for  the  many  and  rapidly  developing  mines  of 
the  State.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  laid  out 
somewhat  like  those  of  Washington,  are  lighted 
by  electricity  and  are  well  paved  and  clean. 
The  general  style  of  architecture  is  Spanish, 
and  the  most  notable  edifices  of  interest  are  the 
Government  Palace,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the 
Municipal  Palace,  Federal  Building,  Museum 
and  Institute  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Nor- 
mal School,  State  Hospital,  Charity  Hospital 
and  the  Municipal  Necropolis.  The  educational 
institutions  include  a  number  of  primary 
schools,  the  State  Institute  of  Science  and  Art, 
in  which  are  taught  jurisprudence,  medicine, 
obstetrics,  pharmacy,  telegraphy  and  business 
methods ;  the  Normal  School  for  Men  and  the 
Normal  School  for  Women,  in  which  both 
primary  and  advanced  instruction  is  given. 
Two  museums  —  the  Oaxaquefio  and  the  Fer- 
nando Sologurcn  —  are  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation and  study  of  arch;eology  aud  the  natural 
sciences.  The  Slate  Library  and  the  Cleric.il 
College  Library  contain,  together,  23,000 
volumes.  The  Cathredral  of  the  city  was 
founded  in  155.1  and  completed  in  I7,30,  and  is 
an  imposing  edifice  of  gray  stone.  There  are 
many  public  gardens  or  parks  —  among  them 
the  Zocolo,  Guadalupe,  San  Francisco,  Netza- 
hualcoyot]  and  the  Constitution.  Tlie  city  is 
believed  to  have  been  founded  before  the  con- 
quest and  to  have  been  an  imi>ortanl  place  long 
before  its  discovery  by  the  followers  of  Cortez; 
was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1521,  con- 
stituted a  city  by  royal  charter  in  1532  and 
given  the  full  name  — Oaxaca  de  Juarez,— in 
1872.  Here  were  born  and  reared  several  of 
the  (ireatcst  men  of  Mexico, —  among  them 
President  Diaz;  the  present  and  long  time 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations.  Ignacio  Maris- 
cal,  the  Inte  Mateos  Romero,  many  years.  Min- 
ister of  Merico  to  the  United  States;  and  in  a 
poor  little  hamlet  not  far  distant,  the  Wash- 
ington of  Mexico — Benito  Juarez,  Pop.  about 
35,000. 

Ob,  6b,  or  Obi.  b'bi,  Siberia,  a  great 
western  river  with  its  head-streams,  the  Biya 
aiul  tlie  Katun  rising 'in  the  Altai  Mountains 
wiiliin  the  frontiers  of  tlic  Chinese  dominions. 
The  river  flows  nortliwest  and  north  for  2,120 
miles  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  by 
three  months  at  the  great  Gulf  of  Ob,  an  inlet 
of  the  Kara  Sea,  between  Nova  Zembia  and  the 
mainland;  the  gulf  of  irregular  form  extendi 
between  lat.  64  30'  and  72°  N.,  an  1  !on.  68' 
and  77'  E.,  and  is  ice-bound  from  October  to 
June.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ob  are  the 
Irtish,  Tcharysh,  Tom.  and  Tclutlym,  all  navi- 

fible.    On  the  banks  of  the  Ob  are  t  le  towns  of 
arnaul,  Tomsk,  and  Tarym.    At  present  oidy 
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a  few  sleajners  ply  on  the  great  water-system  of 
the  Ob;  of  vfhiiii  over  9,000  miles  are  navigable. 
Obadiah,  6-ba-di'a  or  6b-a-di'a  ("the  Ser- 
vant of  God"),  one  of  the  minor  prophets.  His 
date  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  lliat  in  his 
brief  prophecy  he  rebukes  the  Edomites  for  ex- 
ulting over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Neb- 
uchadrezzar, which  took  place  587  B.C.  Noth- 
ing else  is  known  about  this  prophet. 

The  Prophecy.— A  single  chapter  contains  the 
whole  utterance  of  Obadiah,  which  is  yet  of  lyr- 
ical point  and  symmetry.  It  consists  of  two 
parts;  the  first  (ver.  1-9)  fortells  the  destruc- 
tion of  Edom.  The  rocky  strongholds  of  Esau's 
progeny,  their  noted  sagacity  and  wisdom,  even 
the  number  of  their  allies  will  avail  nothing  to 
help  them.  The  second  part  (ver,  [O-21)  gives 
n  of  this  sudden  judgment,  namely 
nelly  lo  Israel.  The  prophet  earnestly 
Tiaiiii  uicm  to  cease  from  this  unfeeling  perse- 
cution ;  urging  upon  them  the  fact  that  Jehov- 
ah's punishment  on  all  nations  is  at  hand 
Whwi  the  day  of  wrath  comes,  Judah  shall  be 
unitfd  with  Joseph,  bring  Edom  to  destruction 
and  regain  possession  of  its  hereditary  domain. 
01>cah.  See  FmsH ;  Om. 
Obelisk  (Gredc  ifitUrm,)  obeUikos; 
diminutive  of  obelos,  'a  pointed  instrument,'  *B 
Spit";  Egyptian  j^JJJ^  teken,  possibly  related 
to  the  Hebrew  I3J1  tokan,  "to  make  even,* 
"level" ;  Arabic,  Misallat,  "a  darning  needle* ; 
hence  Cleopatra's  needle.  The  Obelisk  repre- 
sents the  Sun.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were 
sun- worshippers :  they  regarded  the  great  lumi- 
nary as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  the  maker 
of  all  the  gods  above  and  below,  and  even  as 
the  author  of  himselL  The  sun  as  Ra,  the  great 
god  of  the  Egyptians,  was  represented  upon  the 
monuments  by  the  solar  disk.  In  time  several 
other  names  and  attributes  were  applied  to  him. 
The  rising  sim  was  called  Har-em-khu,  'Horns 
on  the  horizon.i'  During  his  daily  course  he  was 
Ra,  "the  life-giver,"  representing  day,  light,  etc 
The  setting  sun,  the  symbol  of  night,  darkness 
and  death,  was  worshipped  as  Turn  or  Temu. 
When  the  number  of  deities  in  the  Egyptian 
pantheon  multiplied,  Ra  appeared  upon  the 
monuments  and  in  the  papyri  under  different 
forms  and  names,  and  is  represented  alike  by 
animate  and  i -.animate  objects.  The  two  tnost 
striking  and  characteristic  monuments  which 
represented  him  on  earth  were  the  obelisk  ar3 
pyramid.  The  obelisk,  symbolical  of  light  and 
life,  represented  his  daily  course;  the  pyramid, 
symbolical  of  daftness  and  death,  the  setting 

Ra  was  praised  as  «the  Double  Obelisk*  and 
the  "Dotrble  Sphinx"  deity  (Budge,  <The  Gods 
of  the  E-JTptians,'  Vol.  1.,  p.  318).  The 
double  sphinx  is  the  symbol  of  his  early 
risin'T,  and  is  called  Hor-em-khu,  and  according 
to  the  'Book  of  Dead'  (q.v.)  is  the  symbol  of 
resurrection.  The  obelisk  is  the  technical  fig- 
ure of  one  ray  or  pencil  of  light  emanating 
from  the  sun. 

The  material  chosen  for  (he  ob-lisk  was  oen- 
erally  red  granite,  or  syenite  — a  few,  however, 
being  of  liard  sandstone.  The  former  was  oro- 
cured  from  the  granite  quarries  at  Syene  (the 
modem  Assouan).    Bed  granite,  some  Egypt- 
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dogista   think,    was   chosen    for   two   reasons :  inches  thick  at  the  base,  and  its  weight  is  418,- 

First,  u  bdng  the  most  durable  material,  fitly  000  lbs.    The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon  the 

representing  tie  eternal  son.    Secondly,  on  ac-  south  and  west  sides  of  our  obeUsk  are  deterio- 

count  of  its  red  hue,  suggesting  the  color  of  the  rated.    But  those  on  the  east  and  north  sides 

solar  disk  at  his  rising  and  setting.  are   in  good  condition.    The   inscription   upon 

There  were  many  obelisks  throughout  Egypt,  th^  pyramidions  are  almost  obliterated. 
but  An,  the  city  of  the  Sun   (Heb.,  On;  Greek,  Siftttop-af  Ay  .—Cooper,    'Egyptian    Obelisks' 

Hetiopotis,  the  Beth-shemesh  of  the  Bible),  was  (London,  1877)  ;  Yates,  "Remarks  on  the  Obe- 

the  centre  of  sun  worship  and  undoubtedly  con-  Hsks'     (1845)  ;    King,    'Cleopatra's    Needle:    A 

tained  several   obelisks,  but  one   only   now   re-  History    of    the     London     Obeli^'      (London, 

mains.     It  was  erected,  according  to  Petrie,  by  1884)  ;    Maruccht,     'Gli     Obetischi    egiziari    dl 

Usertesen    I.,   a   Pharaoh   of   the    I3th   dynasty  Roma'    (1898);   Gorringe,    'Egyptian   Obelisks' 

(between  3758-2714  ac).  (1883);     Fontana,     'Delia     trasportatione    dell' 

Of  the  numerous  obelisks  erected  by  Userte-  Obehscho    Vaticano'     (1500);     Ferry,    'L'Obe- 

sen  1.,  Thothmcs  IlL,  Rameses  IL,  only  48  are  lisque    de    Louxor'     (1868)  ;    L'Holc,    'Notice 

still    in   existence;    10  of   which,   including  the  bistorique  sur  les  Obiiisques*    (Paris,   1836), 
one    at    Assouan,    are    prostrate  —  and    38    are  Samuel  A.  Binion, 

found  distributed  in  the  following  places :  9  in  Author  of  *  Ancient  Egypt,  or  Misraint.'' 

Egypt,   a    in    Constantinople,    12    in    Rome,    6  Ob«r,  6'b*r,  Frederick  Albion,  American 

.  in  Naples  and  other  parts  of  luly,  3  in  France,  author :  b.   Beverly,  Mass.,   13  Feb.   1849.     He 

4  in  England,  a  in  German}-,  and  I  in  United  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  made  a 

States.     These    monuments     have     always    ex-  study   of   ornithology,    traveling   extensively   in 

cited  the  cupidity  and  envy  of  Egypt's  conquer-  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  and  has  discovered  22 

ors.    Even   as    early    as    Augustus    Caisar   the  new  species  of  birds.    He  has  written:  'Camps 

work   of   removing   the  beautiful   monoliths   as  in  the  Carribees'    (1880)  ;   'Travels  in  Mexico' 

trophies     had      begun.    According     to      Rollin  (1883);     'Montcznma's    Gold    Mines'     (1885); 

(Oeuvres  Completes  de  Rollm  par  M.  Latronne.  (Under  the  Cuban  Flag*    (1896);   'Two  Boys 

Nonvelle  ed.  Vol.  I.,  p.- 14)  tliat  emperor  re-  with  Columbus'  (1903)  ;  etc. 


moved    two    of    those   <Aelisks    and    made 


Oberammergau,  6'ber-atii"mer-gow,  Bava- 


unsuceessful  attempt  to  remove  a  third.  ^ia.    See  Amuercau;  Passion  Plav. 

™.I^tl  Io^R™.  ^'^d   now^aZns  t^f  nia'S^  Oberh.usen.    6'bfr-how-zen,     Gern^any,    a 

removed  to   Kome  ana  now   aoorns  tne  piazza  ,  _.      .  ■     _               .       .  '   _.  ._     ,,',, 

of    St.    John    Uteran.     It    was    brought    from  town  of  Rhen.sh   Pnissiam  the  Rhme  Valley. 

Thebes  to  Alexandria  (about  330  a.p.)  by  Con-  "*  ff  ""l*^  northeast  of  Du.sburg.  an  important 

stantine  the  Great;  thence  to  Rome  by  ConsUn-  T^'^^/    ■=«"*«    and    seat    of    industry,    havmg 

tins  who  placed  it  in  the  Circus  Maximus.    Its  blast-furnaces,    roll  mg- mil  Is,    forges,    etc.,    and 

present  height  is    io8   ft.   and   7   in.    Accord-  productive  coal  mines. 

ing  to  Cooper  its  wei^t  is  455  tons.     «0n  the  Oberholtier,    5'ber-holt-ser,    Ellis    Paxon, 

fall  of  Rome  the  obelisk  was  thrown  down  and  American  journalist;   son  of   Mrs.   S.   L.   Ober- 

broken  into  three  pieces  and  it  was  iuSered  to  holtzer    (q.v.)  :   b.   Philadelphia    1868.     He  was 

remain  unnoticed  and  indeed  forgotten,  save  by  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 

a    few    antiquaries,    amidst    the    ruins    of    the  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Even- 

ancient  circus  till  Pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  it  to  ing  Telegraph  1889-96;  editor  of  'The  Manu- 

be   excavated,   restored   and   re-erected   in   the  facturer'  (1896-1900).  and  has  been  literatyand 

Sesent  state    (1588  a.d.).»    Cooper,   'Egyptian  dramatic    editor    of    the    Phi!adelj)hia    Public 

belisks,*   p.  35.  Ledger   from    1902.     He    has    published:     'The 

The  Obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New  York  and  Referendum   in  America'    (1893);   'Die   Bezie- 

the  one   on  the  Thames   Embankment,  London,  hung    zwischen    dem    Staat    und    der    Zeitungs- 

are   commonly  known  as   "Cleopatra's   needles."  presse'   (1895):  'The  New  Man'   (1897). 

They  were  removed  from  Alexandria.     The  lat-  Oberholtaer,  Sara  Louisa  Yickers,  Ameri- 

ter  lay  prostrate,  half  bur.ed  in  sand  and  was  ^^^  author:  b.  Uwchland.  Pa.,  2  May  1S41.     She 

remoyed  m  1877  to  England.    Our  obehsk  was  ^^  educated  in  the  MiUersville  Normal  School 

brought  over  to  this  cou^J^y  a    the  expense  of  ^^^  j„  jggj  ^^^  ^a^ried  to  John  Oberboltzer. 

the  late  Mr    W.HVanderbdt  in  1880.    Both  g^^  j^  ^„  authority  on  school  savings  banks  and 

origm-lly  adorned  the  temple  of  ffa  at  Helio-  „„     economics.        Her     publications     include: 

pohs,  and  were  erected  by  Thothmes  III.  (IS03-  <violet  Lee  and  Other  Poems'   (1873)  ;  'Hope's 

1449  B.C.).    The  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  our  Heart  Bells'   (18S4)  ■  etc 

obelisk    Dears    the    legends    of    two    Pharaohs,  nt^     ,„    .         -T/.'    ,.'    ,.       »j  n    *-     _ 

Thothmes  III.  and   Rameses  II.    The  central  OberlHnder.  o-ber-lan-der.  Adolf,  German 

column  on  each  side  speaks  of  the  achievements  artist:  b    B«ensburg  I  Oct.  J84S-     In  1861  he 

and  triumphs  of  Thothmes  IIT.  over  the  hercd-  oiWrcd  the  Munich  Art  Academy  and  later  be- 

itary   enemies   of   Egypt,   the   Khetta   (the   Hit-  '^"'"e  a  pupil  of   Pitotys.  making  brilliant  pro- 

tites).     The  two  lateral  cohimns  were  engraved  Br«ss  ""tier  the  instruction  of  that  master.     He 

about  300  vears  later  by  order  of  Rame-^es  11.  fo""'!  that  historical  painting  did  not  suit  hu 

The  lewid' treats  of  the  same  subiect.     He  also  Particnlar  talent  which   he  early   rei-ealed  in  a 

fonoht  the  Khctla.  humorous  cartoon  published  m  'FlicRende  Blat- 

Commander  Gorrince   ('Efrvptian  Obelisks,'  ter»  (1863).    He  subsequently  abandoned  paint- 

p.  115)  dives  a  comparative  table  of  the  meas-  ms:  and  devoted  his  entire  time  to  humorous 

iirements  and  weight  of  these  interesting  mono-  and  !"alirical  de^Isns,  which  showed  such  Strik- 

liths.    Arrordinp    to    him    the    ciart    measure-  ing  virtnn«itv  that  b'  became  the  leadmg  artist 

mcot  of  the  Obelisk  in  Central  Park  is  6q  ieet  on    the    stiff    of    'Fliegende    Blatter.'      He    is 

fi  inches  in  beit[ht.  7  fft  9  inches  thick,  at  .the  strong  as  a  caricaturist,  and  exquisitely  delicate 

base   Hnd   4^.000  Ibii-   in   weirfit.     The   London  as  a  draughtsman,  and  his  Use  of  satire  and  nd- 

Obelisk  is  68  feet,  a  inches  in  hei«;ht.  7  feet  8  icule  is  good-nattired  and  avoids  the  coarsenew 
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OBBRLIH  —  OBESITY 

and   brutality   sometimes   too   apparent   in    the  Titania.    Oberon  is  said  to  be  derived  origiiull; 

pages  of  the  comic  papers.    The  majority  of  his  from  the  Scaadinavian.    He  has  been  repeatedljF 

cartoons  have  been  collected  and  published  in  adapted  to  romance,  poetry  and  die  opera, 

the  'Oherlander  Album.*  Obeiity,   an  abnormal  state   of  nutrition 

Oberlin,  Jean  Fridfcric,  zhozi  fra-da-rck  characteriied  by  an  undue  deposition  of  adipose 
6-ber-lan,  Alsali?.n  clergyman  and  philanthro-  tissue  beneath  the  skin  and  within  the  tissues 
pist:  b.  Strasbui^  31  Aug.  1740;  d.  Ban-de-Ia-  and  organs  of  the  body.  In  states  of  hcdih 
Roche  1  yune  1626.  He  was  educated  at  the  body  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  kyer 
Strasburg  ant  in  1767  became  pastor  at  Ban-de-  of  fat,  which  ordinarily  increases  and  decreases 
la-Roche.  There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  long  life  as  the  state  of  nutrition  varies.  Obesity  be- 
in  labor  for  th<?  material  and  spiritual  improve-  comes  a  disease  when  the  increase  of  adipose 
meat  of  hii  degraded  parishioners.  He  prac-  tissue  constitutes  an  unwholesome  or  morbid 
tised  medicine  among  them,  founded  a  loan  and  slate  leading  to  interference  with  the  fanctions 
savings  bank,  introduced  cotton  manufacture,  of  the  body  in  its  various  parts.  The  condition 
helped  the  people  build  better  roads,  and  brought  may  be  inherited  or  acquired.  The  irwdting 
in  modem  agricultural  methods.  His  orphan  cause  of  most  but  by  no  means  of  all  cases  of 
asylums  were  the  beginning  of  the  many  'Ober-  obesity  is  the  ingestion  of  more  food  than  is 
linvereine*  for  the  protection  of  children.  Be-  required  by  the  body.  This  is  parttcularly  true 
side  all  this  he  was  a  man  of  rare  spirituality,  of  the  foods  that  are  readily  converted  into 
being  frequently  styled  "a  saint  of  the  Protestant  adipose  tissue  —  the  carbohydrates  (starches 
church,"  and  an  excellent  pastor,  who  preached  and  sugars),  fat,  and  alcohol.  Mental  labor 
three  Sundays  each  month  in  French  and  ooe  consumes  comparatively  little  of  these  elements. 
in  German.  Oberlin  College  (q.v.),  Ohio,  was  and  in  those  who  lead  sedentary  lires  or  are 
named  in  his  honor.  Consult  the  biographies  by  naturally  indolent  these  substances,  unless  spar- 
Butler  (English,  i88z) ;  Lutteroth  (French,  ingly  indulged  in,  are  not  oxidized  and  cause  the 
1826;  a  German  version,  1890);  and  Hacken-  fatty  accumulations.  There  is  also  an  inter- 
schmidt  (German,  1902) ;  and  the  life  and  works  relation  between  the  sexual  life  and  obesity,  as 
of  Oberlin  as  edited  by  Hilpert  and  Stoeber  seen  at  the  time  of  puberty  and  at  the  menc^use 
((jerman,  1843).  in   many  women,   and  by  the  deposition  of  fat 

Oberlin.  o^er-lm.  Ohio,  town  in  Lx-rain  '"l  animals  after  castration  In  ordinanr  cases 
County;  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  M.  S.  railroad;  °^  o^^'ty,  the  fat  accumnlates  m  the  form  of 
about  30  miles  west  by  south  of  Cleveland.  It  V"Z  d"^'"'  between  the  tissue-elements;  m 
was  settled  in  1833  as  a  college  town,  and  Ober-  ^""y  degeneration  the  tissue  ejements  are 
lin  College  was  founded  the  same  year;  it  was  chafed  into  fat  tatty  degeneration  is  fownd 
incorporated  in  1846.  It  U  in  a  fertile  agricul-  J"  *"«  organs  of  those  not  afflicted  with  obesity. 
tural  region ;  andTs  industries  are  chiefly  con-  •'ut  ">  the  iate  stages  of  the  disease  under  con- 
nected with  the  farm  products ;  but  it  has  con-  siderahon  this  very  senous  mortid  change  may 
tinued  as  an  educational  centre.  Besides  the  <^°*^  atwul.  ,  .  , 
college  there  are  business  schools  and  well  or-  ^  Two  chief  c  asses  of  the  obese  are  commonly 
ganized  system  of  public  schools.  Connected  obserred,  the  plethoric  and  the  araemic.  In  the 
with  the  kindergarten  system  is  an  excellent  plethoric  type  there  is  a  general  over-nutntwn; 
training  class.     Pop.  (rgio)  4^5.  I'^'J?'^'''"  are  large  and  well  developed;  the 

«.,      ..     „  „              ^.     \:         ,  ■             J,  blood   is  very   rich  m  hemoglobin.      The  heart 

Oberlin  College,  at  Oberlin,  Uhio;  coedu-  enlarges,  and  at  first  acts  vigorously,  but  sooner 
cational,  founded  m  1833  under  the  name  Ober-  or  later  rtiereisa  weakening  of  the  heatt-masd*. 
hn  Collegiate  Institute-  In  i8so  the  name  was  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  begin,  and  there 
changed  to  Oberlm  College.  The  preparatory  ^g,,  j^  changes  m  the  liver  and  kidneys,  inter- 
was  the  first  department  opened,  but  within  two  f^f^g  ^i,[,  (heir  functions.  Sudden  death 
years  the  collegiate  department  and  the  theoloo-  from  "heart-failure*  and  apoplexy  are  common 
ical  school  were  organized  and  m  operation.  It  f„  ti,^^^  p^ses.  In  the  animic  type  there  is  gen- 
was  among  the  first  colleges  in  the  United  Mates  ^ra!  flabbineas  of  the  muscles  and  impoverish- 
to  adopt  coeducation,  and  to  admit  colored  j^n^  ^f  blood.  Individuals  thus  affected  are 
students.  Oberlm  College  was  a  noted  centre  troubled  with  an  incapacity  for  exertion,  palpi- 
from  which  emanated  strong  anti-slavery  senti-  tation  of  the  heart,  and  shortness  of  breatfi. 
ments,  and  in  the  vicinity  was  the  "Underground  They  are  not  excessive  eaters,  nor  always  great 
Railroad'  (<].v.)  so  much  used  m  slavery  days  drinkers.  The  tendency  to  obesity  is  maintained 
by  the  Abolitionists  (q.v.).  There  are  depart-  and  increased  by  the  defkiency  of  haimoglobin 
ments  of  music  and  art,  courses  tn  physical  and  consequent  lack  of  oxygenation  of  the  tis- 
trammg  for  women,  and  summer  school  courses,  gugg  This  class  of  obesity  is  much  more  serious 
In  1910  there  were  connected  with  tiie  college  than  the  plethoric,  whose  subjects  may  remain 
137  professors  and  instructors  and  about  i.gga  ;„  a  condition  of  comparative  heal*  for  years, 
students,  nearly  1,000  of  whom  were  women.  j„  gpUg  ^f  (heir  adiposity. 
The  library  (1910)  contains  about  115,000  bound  ^^^^  persons  bear  disease  and  accident) 
volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets.  The  grounds  ba^iy,  and  it  their  body  weight  is  in  uiwhie  pro- 
and  buildirigs  are  valued  at  $66o/no;  the  scien-  portion  to  the  height  they  are  recognized  as  on- 
fific  apparatus,  etc.,  $5r.ooo;  and  the  productive  desirable  risks  for  life  insurance  on  the  ordinaty 
fund  is  $1,066,800.    The  annual  income  from  Mi-  terms. 

tions  and  fees,  is  about  $go,ooo,  from  the  produc-  The  underlying  causes  of  these  disturbances  in 
tive  funds.  J50.000.  In  1901  the  benefactions  metabolism  are  not  always  clear;  while  the  ex- 
were  $iS4-?oo.  and  the  total  income  from  all  cess  of  food  consumed  to  the  amount  used  in 
sources  for  the  Same  year  was  $210,143-  physical  and  mental  labor  Is  frequently  account- 

Oberon,  3'h5-r6n,  in  mediseval  mythology,  able  for  the  troubit,  there  is  in  many  instance) 

the    king   of   all  the    fairies    and    husband    of  an  undiscovered  factor.    It  is  possible  that  de- 
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OBI  — OBJECT  TEACHING 

fidndea  in  the  intenol  secretiotu  from  the  amounts  of  fluid.  Thia  plan  seems  to  be  well 
thyroid  and  other  glands  may  be  in  some  way  suited  to  individuals  afflicted  with  gout  and 
connected  with  the  trouble.  In  myxtedema  rheumatism.  Others  rely  on  rest  and  passive 
(q.v.)  there  is  a  disorderly  deposit  of  fat  exerdse,  in  the  form  of  Swedish  movnnents, 
through  the  body,  and  this  disease  is  apparently  etc,  with  a  skimmed-milk  dietaiy  gradually  re- 
due  to  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Moreover  placing  the  ordinary  food  until  the  skimmed 
the  gland  extract  has  been  responsible  for  a  de-  milk  becomes  the  only  article  allowed.  The 
cided  diminution  of  adipose  tissue.  This  is  the  patient  is  confined  to  a  single  room  and  for  lo 
only  treatment  with  medication  that  is  of  any  days  is  allowed  to  walk  but  little.  Careful 
value,  reliance  usually  being  placed  an  dietetic  watcb  must  be  kept  that  the  patient's  strength  be 
and  hygienic  measures  with  success  in  a  lar^e  not  overtaxed, 
proportion  of  cases.  Of   these   trealmenta   that   of   Oertel   is   best 

Various    [Jans    of   diet   have    received    their  adapted    to    the    majority    of    patients.      After 

originators'  names.     Among   the   first   was   that  treatment   is   discontinued  they  evince   less   dis- 

practised  b^  William  Banting   (q.v.)   on  himself  position  again  to  put  on  fat,  because  of  the  im- 

at  the  advice  of  Harvey.    According  to  ^Bant-  proved  oxygenating  powers  of  the  blood.    Tlie 

ingjsm,*  the  patient  partakes  of  only  20  ounces  uuerajc  obese  are  less  benefited  than  other  types, 

of  dry   food  m  24  hours  and  over  half  of  this  but  much  can  be  done   for  them  if  the  disease 

allowance  is  meat,  while  the  fluid  is  reduced  to  has  not  progrested  too  far.    See  Coipulbnce. 
35  oiinces     This  plan  while  it  removes  the  food  q^^  3^,5  ^  ^ver  in  Siberia.    See  Ob. 

most  likely  to  form  fat,  gives  to  the  mdividual  _./      _  , 

a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  difficult  O™.   oTjI,    Obe,   or   Obeah,   a   species   of 

of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  deprives  the  witchcraft  practised  among  the  native  African 

body    of    heat-producing    substances.      Further-  and  the  West  Indian  negroes.     The  law  of  Ja- 

more,    the    normal    fat-supply    of   the   brain    is  maica,  enacted   in   1760,  which  prohibited  under 

seriously  reduced.     A  small  proportion  both  of  severe  penalties  the  practice  of  obi.  enumerates 

fat   and   carbohydrate   must   be   combined   with  among  the  materials  used  for  fetishes  or  spells, 

nitrogenous   matter   in   order   to   insure   normal  blood,  feathers,  parrots   beaks,  dogs'  teeth,  alli- 

metabolism.  gators'  teeth,  broken  bottles,  grave  dirt,  rum. 

The  Ebstein   treatment   recognizes   the   fact  and  egg  shells.     Balls  of  earth  or  clay  mixed 

that  fat  is  mor«  easily  disposed  of  in  the  body  «»"   """■,    rags,  or  feathers,   and  bound   with 

than   starches  and  sugars,  and  that  meat  sub-  twine,  or  in  some  cases  blended  with  the  upper 

stances  may  be  converted  into  fatty  tissue  when  section   of   the   skulls   of  cats,   or   stuck   round 

in    excess.      He    therefore    allows    some    fat,    a  with  cats'   teeth  and  claws,   or  with   human   or 

moderate  amount  of  meat,  and   almost   entirely  dogs'  teeth,  and  with  glass  beads,  were  also  used, 

eliminates  carbohydrates   from  the   dietary.     He  I"  '7^2  the  influence  of  the  obi  men  produced  a 

also  greatly  restricts  water  and  fortids  alcohol,  formidable  insurrection  among  the  slaves  in  Ja- 

An  ordinary  diet-list  made  up  according  to  this  maica,    and    several    of    these  '  sorcerers     were 

system   is   as   follows:      Breakfast,   tea   without  hanged  by  the  authorities.    See  Fetish;  WiTCB- 

sugar,  and  dry  buttered  toast;  dinner,  meat  soup  cxaft. 

or  roasted  fat  meat  with  fat  gravy,  one  or  two  Obit,  STjTf  or  obit  (Lat.    obilui,  decease), 

fresh  vegeUUes  in  moderation,  salads,  and  dried  the  service  in  the  church  at  the  solemn  interment 

fruits ;   si^KT,   an  egg,   moderate   allowance   of  of  the  dead ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an 

ham  or  fat  meat,  and  an  ounce  of  thin  well-  annual  religious  service,  founded  for  celebrat- 

buttered  toast  or  dry  bread.  ing  the  memory  of  a  deceased  person,  and  for 

The  Oertel  plan  is  much  like  the  Ebstein,  bat  the  expense  of  which  an  endowment  was  left  in 

the  fats  are  not  so  freely  giTen,  and  the  carbo-  many  European  countries.     It  is  also  calted  an 

hydrates    not    so    sparingly.      Great    reliance    is  annual,  or  a  year's  memory.     The  institution  of 

placed  on  graduated  exercise  to  strengthen  the  obits  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  one  in  the  chunJi, 

heart's   action,   and   thus   the   condition   of   the  It  is  attributed  to  the  practice  in  the  primitive 

patient  is  improved  and  the  fat  oxidated.     Pa-  church  of  commemorating  the  martyrs,  00  the 

tients  under  his  care  are  made  to  climb  carefully  anniversary  of  thdr  deaths.    During  the  period 

graded   mountain   paths  ioT   specified   distances,  of  prosperity  following  the  persecaUons  similar 

which   increase  as  the  heart  becomes   stronger,  commemorations   were   extended   to  benefactors 

Patients  showing  respiratory  embarrassment  are  of   the   church,    and   to   private    individuals    by 

allowed  twily  about  25  grams  of  fat,  90  grams  of  friends  and  relatives.    A  like  institution,  called 

rarbohydrate,  and  150  grams  of  proteid;  those  the  commendation  of  benefactors,  is  observed  in 

showing   no   respiratory  embarrMSment  are   al-  the  English  universities. 
lowed   less  proteid   and    more  fat  and   carbo-  ™.'-„.    1  m.-  .^  ^       t 

kydrate.  Ob'ject-glasB,   or   Objective,     See    Lens; 

The  table  prepared  by  Yeo  contrasts  th^  Michoscope;  Telescope, 
dietaries  with  the  noimaf  average :  Object,  Philoaopbicil.     See  Metaphvsics. 

_  C«riio-  Object  Teaching,  a  modern  name  given  to 

^SST"  ^it      ™*r  "  revived  method  of  teaching  the  young  by  using  ■ 

Nomul  average   130  S4  404  objects.      The    history    of    educational    methods 

Biodns 17D  lo  So  shows  that  'object  teaching*  antedates  the  use 

gjj^  i,.i«      ,,*'      ,     *"  "*  '"'OkSi  as  would  naturally  be  inferred  from 

**     ro-i'o  (1^  modernity  of  &t  printed  and  popular  book. 

Schweinger's   system   is  practically  the  same  Books    telling    about    objects  —  explaining    the 

as    Oeriel's,    differing    in   withholding    all    fluid  laws  of  nature  and  describing  experiments  madi 

until  two  hours  after  meals,  allowit^  very  little  by  scientists  —  replaced  in  many  schools  of  the 

then.    Germain  See  allows  a  diet  of  proteid  and  world   the  observation   work   which   had   been 

fat,   and    requires    his   patients    to    take    large  done  earlier,  and  which  i«  r 
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sary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  young,  he  soon  got  rid  of  a  fortune,  and  in  1852  came 
A  Bludy  of  the  methods  used  by  the  teachers  to  the  United  Stales.  He  wrote  for  Brougham's 
mentioned  in  Old  and  New  Testaments  shows  (Lantern'  and  became  also  one  of  Ihe  valued 
that  the  thing  was  studied  as  they  learned  about  contributors  to  Harper's  'Monthly'  and 
"the  beginning  and  ending  and  midst  of  the  <Weekly.'  His  imaginative  short  stories,  'The 
times,  the  alterations  of  their  courses,  and  Diamond  Lens'  and  'The  Wondersmith,'  first 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  revolutions  of  the  printed  in  the  "Atlantic,'  were  of  a  series  notable 
year  and  the  dispositions  of  the  stars;  the  for  originality  and  etfeciive  ingenuity.  In  1861 
nature  of  hving  creatures  and  rage  of  wild  he  entered  the  7th  New  York  Regiment,  and 
beasts,  the  force  of  wmds  and  reasoning  of  men,  ^/as  sent  to  the  defenses  of  Washington.  Later 
the  diversities  of  plants,  and  the  virtues  of  he  was  appointed  to  ihe  staff  of  General  F.  W. 
roots."  The  leaders  among  educators  always  Lander,  won  praise  froro  McOellan,  and  on  a6 
Uught  that  "Ihe  concrete  should  precede  the  ab-  Feb.  1862  received  in  a  skirmish  the  wound 
stract,"  that  observation,  thought,  and  exprcs-  irom  which  he  died.  He  was  a  true,  if  a  minor 
sion  are  essential  for  individual  development,  poet,  and  wrole  some  very  striking  prose  fic- 
and  that  the  learner  must  see,  hear,  feel,  and  tion.  William  Winter,  poet  and  critic,  collected 
exercise  his  senses  in  order  to  learn.  Comenius  his  most  worthy  work  (1881). 
(qv.)  said;  "Let  the  sensw  be  applied  to  the  O'Brien.  Jeremiah,  American  patriot:  b. 
subject  as  often  as  possible."  Pesta  ozzi  (q.v.)  Scarborough,  Maine,  1740 ;  d.  Machias,  Maine,  S 
introduced  mto  modem  primary  teaching  a  sys-  q^^  ^g^g"  ^^  ^^,^-  -'^^^^^^  ,^^|^^^  business  at 
teiTiatized  method  of  usmg  objects  for  the  cuti-  ^^^jjias  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
vation  of  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  ghortly  after  Lexington,  the  British  cruiser 
young  but  not  aiming  to  slop  at  observation  Margaretta  appeared  in  Machias  harbor,  seek- 
Frpebel  (q  v.)  and  Rostrum  (q.v.)  contributed  -  j^^^^  f^^  ^^e  defenses  at  Boston.  Sixty 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  the  former  ^„iij„teers  soon  set  out  in  a  lumber-sloop,  un- 
living long  enough  to  give  tJie  world  a  famous  j^^.  ^^^  leadership  of  O'Brien,  to  capture  the 
educational  system  Comenius  is  credited  with  3^^^^^  ^^^^^j  j^,  ^^^  following  hand-to-hand 
aiding  "object  teaching"  by  giving,  m  his  <Orbis  encounter,  the  first  sea-fight  of  the  war.  titey 
Pictus.>  the  first  school  picture  book  for  the  ^„e  completely  victorious  The  sloop  tt^k  on 
young;  but  a  picture  book  eaiinol  take  the  place  ^oard  theMargaretta's  armament,  and  renamed 
of  tiatural  objects,  although  it  does  aid  in  the  tj,e  Machias  Liberty,  coasted  about,  with 
verification  stage  of  the  work.  Object  teaching  O'Brien  as  captain,  for  18  months,  and  took 
as  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  United  several  prkes.  O'Brien  was  later  in  command 
States  has  been  replaced  by  ^alure  Study  (q.v.),  ^f  (he  privateer  Hannibal,  was  captured,  and 
and  incorporaled  into  the  work  in^  the  natural  ^g,  f^r  some  months  imprisoned  in  the  Mill 
sciences,  drawing,  and  manual  trainmg  Con-  ■  EngUnd,  but  made  his  escape. 
suit:  Sheldon,  'Object  Lessons';  Calkins,  "^  -A  .*  '_  ,  o-  1.  j  ,-  j- 
<Manual  of  Object  Teaching'  ;  Barnard,  'Object  .  "  "",f°t^  Luc«iB  Richird,  Canadian 
Teaching';  Ricks,  'Object  Lessons.'  flitter;  b  Shanty  Bay,  Ontario  15  Aug.  1832. 
r.,,  t~  \^  "*  began  life  as  an  architect  and  civil  engineer 
Oblatea.  See  Orders.  Religious.  and  spent  much  time  sketching  in  the  open  air 
Oboe,  o'bo-e,  an  Italian  musical  wind  in-  **  *n  amateur.  In  1872  he  joined  the  Ontario 
strument  resembling  a  clarinet  in  shape,  and  Society  of  Artists;  in  18B0  was  appointed  pres- 
sounded  through  a  double  reed.  It  consists  of  "lent  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Art, 
diree  joints  besides  the  mouthpiece,  and  like  and  in  189s  president  of  the  newly  formed  Pro- 
many  other  wind  instruments,  produces  a  series  vincial  Guild  of  Sculpture.  He  is  preeminently 
a  portrayer  of  Canadian  scenery  and  the  two 
pictures  of  Quebec  which  he  painted  by  order 
of  Queen  Victoria,  his  views  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Selkirk  Range,  and  his  'Sun- 
_.  .  V-  .  ,  *i.  .  -1,  «  '■'*<  f">  t*"!  Saguenay'  (Art  Gallery,  Ottawa) 
Obongo,  o-bong  g3  or  Abongo,  a  tribe  of  ,jg  ,he  most  characteristic  of  his  works. 
pigmies  who  live  in  different  parts  of  I'rench  rtrDJ_„  i3i„k__j  i>___  i_*  -u  .  »!,„_  t,  ■ 
KnnoYi  in  Wi.tt  Afrii-a  Ir-P  Prf-urFS  O'Brien,  RlcBard  Barry,  Irish  author:  b, 
Koi^  in  West  Ainca  bee  Pigmies.  _  Kilrush,  County  Clare.  Ireland,  1847.  He  was 
_  ObrenoYitch,  o-hren  o  -  vich,  Servian  educated  at  the  Catholic  University.  Dublin, 
princely  family,  rivals  of  the  Karageorgev itches,  ^as  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1874  and  to 
who  hold  the  throne  since  the  assassination  of  the  English  bar  the  next  year,  and  after  prac- 
Alexandcr  I.  (q.v.).  See  Sehvia.  tising  his  profession  for  a  short  time  in.  England 
O'Brien,  6-bri'en,  Comeliua,  Canadian  turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  writing.  He 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop:  b.  New  Glasgow,  has  published  'The  Irish  Land  Question  and 
P.  E.  I.,  4  May  1843.  }Je  was  educated  at  Saint  English  Public  Opinion'  (1879) ;  'The  Parlia- 
Dunstan'fl  College,  Chatlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  and  mentary  History  of  the  Irish  Land  QueBtion' 
at  the  Propagantte  College  in  Rome,  and  was  (i88o>;  'Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland* 
for  some  time  professor  in  Saint  Diinstan's  Col-  (1880-5);  'Irish  Wrongs  and  English  Reme- 
lege  !.nd  rector  of  Saint  Dunstan's  Cathedral,  dies'  (1887)  ;  'Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell* 
In  1882  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Hali-  (i8g8);  'Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Kllowen* 
fax.     Among  his  published  tvorks  are:     'After  (1901);  etc. 

Weary  Years,'  a  novel;  'Aminta,'  a  book  of  O'Brien,  William,  Irish  journalist:  b.  a 
dramatic  verse;  etc.  Oct.  1852.  He  was  for  several  years  a  con- 
O'Brien,  Fitz-Junes,  Irish-American  jour-  tribuior  to  various  journals,  in  1880  founded 
nalist  and  poet:  b.  Limerick,  Ireland.  1828;  d.  'United  Ireland,'  entered  Parliament  as  a  Na- 
CnmbrHand,  Md.,  6  April  1862.  After  study  tionali:;t  in  1883,  retired  in  1895.  and  was  re- 
st Dublin  University,  he  went  to  London,  where  elected  in  1900.    In  i8g8  he  started  a  new  agra- 
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rian  movement,  called  the  United  Irish  League, 

with  the  'Irish  People'  as  its  organ.  Among 
his  works  is   'Irish  Ideas'    (1894). 

O'Brien,  William  SmiHi,  Irish  politician: 
b.  Dromeland,  County  Clare,  Ireland,  17  Oct. 
1803;  d.  Bangor,  North  Wales,  17  June  1864. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  in 
1826  entered  *he  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Ennis  and  in  1835  was  returned  for  Limer- 
ick and  retained  his  seat  for  13  years.  He  was 
for  some  time  an  ardent  supporter  of  O'Conneli 
but  on  O'Brien  becoming  the  head  of  the  Young 
Ireland  party  the  friendship  was  broken.  He 
was  active  in  the  insurrection  of  1848  and  was 
arrested,  tried  tor  high  treason,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  at  Tasmania.  He  was 
pardoned  in  1856.  He  was  the  author  of  'The 
Principles  of  Government'  (i8ss).  Consult: 
Sullivan,  'New  Ireland'  (1877)  ;  DufTy,  'Young 
Ireland'   (2d  ed.  1883). 

ObBerrantineB.    See  pRANascANS. 


Obsid'ian,  a  vitreous  glass  of  volcanic 
origin,  usually  black,  but  sometimes  brown,  red, 
gray,  or  banded  with  combinations  of  these 
colors,  varying  from  opaque  to  translucent.  It 
is  chemically  3  rather  complex  silicate,  most 
commonly  of  aluminum.  Next  to  its  vitreous 
appearance  the  most  strikit^  physical  character- 
istic is  its  conchoidal  fracture,  which  was  util- 
ized by  primitive  races  for  the  making  of  knives, 
and  weapon-heads,  notably  by  the  Mexicans, 
who  called  the  materia!  iutlt  and  quarried  it  in 
their  mountains.  The  principal  American  va- 
riety is  the  chatoyante  or  cat  s-eye,  which  con- 
tains a  ruddy  golden  or  silvery  white  gleam. 
The  liparobsidians,  or  those  resembling  liparites, 
are  best  typified  by  the  famous  Obsidian  Cliff  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park;  other  acid  obsid- 
ians ate  found  in  California,  Mexico,  Hungary, 
the  Upari  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  More 
basic  sorts  averaging  65  per  cent  of  silica  are 
found  in  Iceland,  the  Azores,  and  Milo.  The 
vitreous  type  (with  about  53  per  cent  of  silica) 
occurs  in  volcanic  districts,  notably  Kilauea  and 
Reunion. 

Obstet'rical  Frog,  or  Midwife  Toad,  a 
small  European  frog  (Alytes  o'bsletricans')  which 
which  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  smooth 
toad.  The  upper  parts  bear  many  warts  and  are 
variegated  in  color,  reddish  spots  becoming  con- 
spicuous in  the  males  at  the  breeding  season, 
and  the  under  parts  are  dull  white.  It  is  found 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  southern  France  and  Switz- 
erland, on  high  mountains  as  well  as  in  the 
lowlands,  and  in  town  gardens  and  parks  as 
well  as  in  the  remotest  wilds,  wherever  a  little 
water  is  available  for  a  home.  The  species  is 
thus  very  numerous,  yet  is  rarely  seen,  for  it  is 
nocturnal,  hiding  quietly  by  day  in  some  dark 
nook,  or  in  a  little  hole  dug  in  the  ground  by 
itself.  At  night,  during  all  the  warmer  months, 
the  males  call  to  one  another  incessantly  in  a 
tinkling  note  which  is  not  loud  enou^  to  be  an- 
noying. This  frog  gets  its  names  from  its 
peculiar  manner  of  caring  for  its  eggs.  When 
the  female  feels  the  time  approach  for  the  dis- 
charge of  her  eggs,  the  male  mounts  upon  her 
back  and  waits,  assisting  her  efforts,  for  the  ex- 
trusion of  the  ova,  which  at  last  happens  sud- 


denly. This  takes  place  on  land,  not  in  the 
water.  The  eggs  are  eomparatively  large,  and 
from  50  to  100  in  number,  connected  by  a  gela- 
tinous cord  into  two  strings ;  and  they  are 
caught  and  retained,  as  in  a  dish,  by  the  thighs 
of  the  female,  which  are  extended  straight  be- 
hind her,  close  together.  The  male  immediately 
fertilizes  the  eggs,  and  then  proceeds  to  wind 
them  about  the  upper  part  of  his  own  legs,  by 
thrusting  his  feet  back  and  forth  through  the 
mass  until  they  are  fastened  upon  his  thighs  to 
bis  satisfaction.  The  female  is  then  released, 
and  the  male  carries  his  burden  to  his  hole, 
where  he  remains,  going  abroad  at  ni^t  in 
search  of  food  and  to  moisten  the  eggs  in  the 
dew,  or  occasionally  in  a  puddle  or  pond.  After 
about  three  weeks,  the  embryos  are  nearly  ma- 
ture, and  the  father  takes  them  to  the  nearest 
water  and  remains  within  it  until  (soon)  the 
tadpoles  emerge.  They  are  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  than  in  most  fro^,  but  do  not  complete 
their  metamorphosis  until  the  following  spring. 
Consult ;  Fisrfier-Swigart,  'Zoologischer  Gar- 
ten,' Berlin,  1885:  Gadow,  'Amphibia  and  Rep- 
tiles'  (1901). 

Obstetrics,  that  department  of  medical 
practice  which  deals  with  the  care  and  treatment 
of  women  during  and  after  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth, and  with  the  care  of  the  child  when  born. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
medicine.  The  study  of  all  of  the  parts  of 
the  female  body  concerned  in  the  processes  of 
procreation,  the  normal  and  abnormal  functions 
during  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  beside  the  care 
of  the  mother  and  child  during  the  early  weeks 
following  birth,  all  fall  within  its  province.  Al- 
though the  function  of  child-bearing  is  strictly 
physiological,  it  is  a  process  of  great  complexity  - 
and  shows  many  abnormal  features,  so  that  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times  it  has  always 
caused  an  immense  amount  of  sickness  and  suf- 
fering. Happily  the  art  of  obstetrics  is  being 
established  on  a  rational  and  scientific  basis, 
and  the  mortality,  suffering,  and  after- invalid- 
ism due  to  child-bearing  are  being  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  As  would  be  natural  with  such  a 
universal  fact  as  reproduction,  many  and  curious 
myths  and  customs  have  had  their  day,  to  ^ve 
way  to  equally  fantastic  ideas.  Among  ancient 
peoples  obstetrics  had  its  special  workers,  and 
among  savages  at  the  present  time  a  crude  ob- 
stetric art  is  practised.  Among  the  Chinese  in 
nrehistoric  times  C3000  B.C.)  midwives  were  the 
chief  attendants  on  pregnant  women.  The 
length  of  pregnancy  is  given  in  the  oldest  exist- 
ing works  on  medicine  as  270  days.  Women 
then  were  compelled  to  slay  in  bed  at  least  three 
days  and  for  14  days  were  not  allowed  to  sec 
visitors.  In  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
midwives  were  many,  and  to  these  women 
helpers  was  entrusted  the  care  of  tfie  preg- 
nant woman.  This  custom  has  continued  to 
the  present  time,  but  with  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  education  the  better  qualified  physi- 
cian is  called  upon  with  increasing  benefit  both 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Physicians  have  also, 
however,  been  employed  in  this  work  since  the 
earliest  times.  The  modern  era  of  obstetrics 
covers  scarcely  more  than  30  years.  The  prac- 
tical annihilation  of  puerperal  sepsis  by  methods 
of  cleanliness  has  revolutionized  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  obstetrics,  as  the  knowledge  of  bacterial 
infections  has  done  with  every  branch  of  medi- 
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cine.    As  the  fcetus  is  practically  under  the  con-  out  and,  with  cleansed  mouth,  takes  bis  £11  ol 

Irol  of  the  obstetrician  at  the  present  time,  and  air. 

as  the  danger  of  blood-poisoning  can  be  elim-  Fallowing   the   birth   of    the   child    there    is 

inated,  obstetrics,  in  the  handg  of  the  properly  a  quiescent  period   for  a  few   moments  to  half 

qualified,    has    risen    to    the    level    of    an   exact  an    hour,    then    with    further    pain    the    uterus 

science.    Women  still  die  of  childbed  fever,  but  squeezes  out  the  afterbirth,  and  the  third  stage 

lack   of   proper   care   is   the   cause.     Cleanliness  of  labor  is  conmleted.     The  cord  connecting  the 

is  salvation.     Dirty  hands  or  finger-nails  on  the  child  and  the  placenta  is  cut  between  two  knots 

Srt  of  the  nurse,   midwife,   or  doctor  may   be  and  the  infant  becomes  an  entity.    The  length  of 

al,  and  every  mother  should  know  it.    In  dif-  time  of  the  second  stage  varies  widely.    In  first 

ferent   lands   and   in   varying   races   the   age   of  children,   and    in    older   women,    with    the   first 

child-bearing  varies   from   about   lo   to   18.     In  baby  particularly,  it  is  apt  to  be  longer.     From 

European   races   the  average  is  about   14  to   15.  two  to  six  hours  may  be  said  to  be  the  average. 

Women  of  warmer  climates  mature  more  rapidly  Following   the   birth,   the   mother   should  lie   in 

than  those  of  the  temperate  zones.    The  general  bed,  and  the  child  be  put  to  her  breast  at  regular 

period  of  cessation  of  child-bearing  is  about  the  two-hour  interi'als.     Although  the  milk  will  not 

45th   year.      Eight    years    is   about    the   earliest  come  for  a  few  days,  the  child  begins  a  regular 

authentic  recorded  age  of  pregnancy,  and  women  habit,  and  the  breast  receives  its  normal  stimu- 

of  60  or  70  have  been  known  to  have  children,  lus.     It  is  wise  for  the  young  mother  to  remain 

One  case  of  pregnancy,  with  birth  of  child,  is  in  bed  at  least  10  days,  as  this  favors  the  return 

said  to  have  occurred  in  a  woman  of  103  years,  of  the  uterus  to  its  normal  she  and  place.   Many 

but  the  authenticit>;  of  this  is  doubtful.    Following  deviations   from  this  normal  course  may  take 

impregnation,    which    occurs   normally   only   as  place. 

a  result  of  coitus,  the  ovum,  which  in  the  great  Ocala.  6-ka'la    Fla     citv    countv-se.t  of 

majority  of  cases  has  previously  come  from  the  MarioiTcounty ;   on   the"  Klon'da   Central   &   P. 

ovary,  descends  the  Fallopian  tube  and  becomw  ^nd  the  Plant^ystem  R.E.-s;  about  i6o  miles 

fastened  to  the  wal!  of  the  uterus.     Here  a  r.ch  ;„  direct   line   southeast   of   Tallahassee   and   7a 

supply  of  blood-vessels  .grows  up  and  around  it  ^^^^  southwest  of  Saint  Augustine.    The  noted 

to  nourish  the  developing  fietus.     This  set  of  gji^^  ^    ^       ;      ^       g      ^-^  f  q    , 

nl^^^.^K'l'  'i'^''^;;n«'?;„«  T-'il'f'l.i"™'  ^^  is  in  a  region  in  which  are  raised  large  quan- 

or  afterbirth,  and  constitutes  the  chief  medium  ^nies  of  cotton,  oranges,  and  vegetables  Other 
of  l.lood-supply  between  mother  and  child.    Fol-  ,,„„,  ^hich  are  sent  to  northern  marked  are 

lowing  impregnation  a  characteristic  series  of  |;.^<,„,  ^^j  sweet-potatoes.    It  has  considerabU 

symp  pms  occur  m  the  pregnant  woman      Men-  ^rade  in  phosphate  found  in  the  viciniQ-      TT^e 

struation  cease^  as  a  rule,  the  breasta  begin  to  g^^^^ge  system  is  most  unique,  it  being  formed 

give    PecuJuir    sensations     the    won^    urinates  j,     ^  subterranean  river,  wl.fch  was  accidentally 

=  S:  Sse^ieT'eL^lU^'fitir  ^^'^^^^ S^'r^^f'^'lf^ 

■   from   six   weeks   to   a   few   months-she   notes  ^^l"'"  "S'   %%  """^      „'!,"'*   T"  ^?   ^^ 

morning  discomfort,  with   perhaps  nausea  and  f  ^^h^hI,  Tu'L,*''%^*?1r^",'^    °P^"*f  J^? 

vomiting;  constipation  begins  to  annoy  her;  the  t''^™f K P,'""^    ^'*-   ^'^'   ^'^'    ("^> 

abdomen   begins   to   swell;    the   breasts   become  ^-^^^  '^9IOM.3?0- 

tender;  and  the  bladder  grows  troublesome.  Ocala  PUtform,  in  American  politics,  a 
Still  later  the  nausea  may  disappear;  the  swell-  series  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  national  con- 
ing uterus  makes  itself  more  and  more  prom-  gress  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  held  at  Ocala, 
inent;  the  breasts  become  fuller,  firmer,  and  _  Fla.,  8  Dec.  1890.  It  demanded  the  abolition 
have  a  waxy  exudation.  At  the  end  of  about  of  national  banks;  the  establishment  of  sub- 
nine  months  —  270  to  280  days  —  labor  begins,  treasuries  which  should  lend  money  directly  to 
This  is  usually  preceded  for  about  two  weeks  by  the  people  at  low  rates  of  interest,  free  ooin- 
a  distinct  drop  of  the  child  in  the  pelvis,  where-  age  of  silver  low  tariff,  the  prohibition  of 
by  the  waist-line  sinks  very  perceptibly.  L.abor  alien  ownership  of  land,  and  a  graduated  in- 
is   ushered   in  by   some  premonitory  cramp-like  ccwe  tax, 

growls,  with  inability  to  hold  the  urine,  and  by  „,_  „     ,  ,  ,  ,,,    .  ,       „^_       .  _  ., 

the  escape  of  a  cerufn  amount  of  fluid  In  which  ^    O  pUla^ivJ,  6-k5l  »-Mn    Edmund  Baley, 

the  child  has  floated  for  the  final  three  or  four  American  historian:  h.  Mallow,  County  Cork, 

months  or  more.    Irregular  pains,  which  slowly  -"^f^  ^      ^l  ^^V  ■  \  ^**,  ^°lH  ^7  May 

increase  in  severity,  cramp-like  in  character  and  '°*-    "^  was  editcated  in  Ireland  and  in  France, 

intermitting,   continue   tor   from   4   to  i*  hours  rjmowtd  lo   l^nada  in   1823.   where   in   iSar  he 

or   more.      These   constitute   the   first   stage   of  became  a  piedtcal  practitioner    and   was  editor 

tabor,  and  are  premonitory  and  useful  in  dilat-  »'  '"«  ^1 .  "^^"'r^  "J  '^-l'*'    i^J  ""^^  elected  t» 

mg  the  opening  of  the  uterus  (o.v.),  the  cervix.  P=  assembly  of   Quebec   m   1836,  but  after  the 

The  pains  become  more  severe  and  frequent,  and  'nsurrectton    (1837)    he  removed   to_the   United 

longer    in    duration,    and    the    second    stage    of  plates,  where  he  spent  many  years  10  the  office 

labor,  during  which  the  child  is  to  be  squeezed  °VY^  secretary  of  stale  at  Albany  employed  m 

out  of  the  uterus    begins      This  is  a  very  dis-  editmg   the   records   of  the   State.     He   wrote: 

tressing  time  and,' were  it  not  for  the  intetmis-  ^?i^^°P  <>L"^  New  N^b«rlands>(i846):  'A 

Bions  in  the  pain,  would  be  unendurable.     The  Calendar  c^  the   Land   Papers'    (1864)  ;    'Voy- 

pains   become    faster    and    harder,    the   bag    of  ^^^    "'     '™     Slavers     St.    John    and    Arms' 

water  usually  bursts,   and   with   further  cramps  '."^7)>  ^<^- 

the    child    progresses,    head-first,    through    the  OcaSa,  6-ka'na,   Colombia,  a  town  in  the 

vagina  into  the  world.     Here  meeting  with  a  department  of  Santander.  on  the  Taira  River,. 

cold  reception  when  Compared  to  the  warmth  of  230  miles  north  of  Bogota.    It  was  founded  int 

the  body  from  which  he  came,  he  rcfiexly  cries  1572,  and  is  th«  commercial  cantre  for  the  coal,. 
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lead,  coffee,  and  other  products  of  the  district,  will  absorb  114  tim<s  Its  own  volmne  and  pal- 
Pop.  6fiO0.  tadium  between  700  and  800  times  its  own  vol- 

Ocarina,  6k-a-rS'na,  a  musical  instrument  «»«-    Tlie  entire  class  of  oxides  illtistnites  again 

oriEinally  used  in  Caiatria  by  the  peasants.    It  this  speaal   kind  of  abwrption.    The  tenn   is 

consists  of  a  gourd-shaped  clay  bulb,  pierced  «1»  i3*«<'  o*  n^re  surface  condeosatjon,  as  of 

with  a  number  of  small  holes  and  a  mouthpiece,  ammonia  or  oxygen  in  charcoal. 

Its  tone  was  sweet,  but  the  range  was  exceed-  Occom,  6k'6m,  Samson,    Indian  preacher: 

ingly  limited  — less  than  an  octave  —  but  in  the  b.  Mohegan,  New  London  County,  Conn.,  about 

course  of  subsequent  development  its  compass  1723;  d.  New  Siockbridge,  N.  YT,  14  July  1792. 

and  power  were  greatly  augmented.  He  entered  the  Indian  school  of  Mr.  WheelocW 

Occam,  6k'ara    or   Ockham,  William  of,  at  Lebanon,  remained  there  four  years ;  in  1748 

mediaeval    contrbversialist,    of    the    Franciscan  I^ept  a  school  in  New  London,  but  shonly  after 

order,  known  as  'Vsnehabius   iNcEwoa"  and  removed  to   Montauk,  Long  Island,  where  he 

■DocTOS  lNviNci»ius»:b,  Ockham,  Surrey,  1370;  taught  and  as  a  licensed  Congregational  minis- 

d.  Munich  7  April  1349.  He  was  educated  at  Ox-  ter   preached  to  the   Indians.     In   1759   he   was 

ford,  where  he  studied  under  Duns  Scotus,  and  ordained    to    the    Presbyterian    mmistry,    with 

subsequently    proceeded    to    the    University    of  w^ich    he    remained   connected.      In    1766    Mr. 

Paris.     He  took  part   (1321)   in  the  controversy  Wheelock  sent  him  to  England  as  an  agent  for 

on   the    subject   of   "evangelical    poverty,*    and  an  Indian  charity  school.     Being  the  first  Indian 

was  present  at  the  general  chapter  of  Perugia,  P«acher  who  had  visited  that  country,  he  was 

which  decided   it  in  the   followmg  year.     Pope  successful  m  attractmg  large  audiences  and  ob- 

lohn  XXII.  condemned  the  decision  of  the  chap-  ("■"■"£  donations  exceeding  £10.000.    After  his 

ter,   and   Occam   defended   it   against   him,    for  retum   to   America.     Occom   preached  _at   van- 

which  he  was  by  order  of  the  Pope  imprisoned  o"s  places,  passing  his  latter  years  withm  the 

at  Avignon.    He  escaped,  however  ijaS,  and  a  t^mids  of  the  Albany  presbytery.    He  wrote  an 

vessel  sent  by  Louis  the  Bavarian  conveyed  him  account  of  the  Mpntauk  Indians,  printed  in  the 

to  Italy.     The   Pope  excommunicated  Uie  fugi-  (Moss.)  Historical  Society  collections  (ist  series, 

tive,  and   vainly  tried  to  get   him  sent  back  to  vol.  x.},  and  published  a  aemion  on  the  execu- 

Avignon,    but    Occam    from    that    time    resided  tion  of  an  Indian  at  New  Haven  m  1772. 

at  the  court  of  Louis  and  engaged  in  polemical  Occnltation.    The  occultations  of  stars  and 

warfare  with  papal  authority.    He  charged  John  planets  by  the  moon,  as  in  its  eastward  motion 

XXIL  with  teaching  heresies,  and  when  Louis  during  the  month   it  passes  in  front  of  star  or 

in  13^  declared  the  imperial  accession  independ'  planet  and   blots   them   for  a  while   from  view, 

ent  of  papal  confirmation  Occam  supported  him.  have,  in  a  measure,  their  counterpart  in  occulta- 

(^  the  death  of  Michael  da  Cesena  in  1342  he  tions  of  stars  by  placets,  or  l:^  comets,  and  d^so 

became  general  of  his  order,  though  not  recog-  in   the  occultations  of   satellites   by    their  pri- 

nized  by  the   Pope.     In  logic  and  philosophy  maries. 

Occam    occupies    a    distinguished    place.    His  Occullali«tu  of  the  Moon. — The  geoeial  the- 

principal    work    is    'Sununa    Totius    l-ogices.'  ory_  of  occultations  is  analogous  to  that  of  solar 

Consult:  Riezler,  'Die  literarischen  Widersacher  eclipses.     (See    Eojpsj;     Bibliography.)      For 

der  Papste  zur  Zeit  Ludwig  des  Baiems'  (1874);  stellar  occultations,  however,  considerable  sira- 

and  Poole's  article  in  the   'Dictionary  of  Na-  pliBcation  occurs  because  the  apparent  radius  of 

tional  Biography,'  Vol.  XLI.  the  occulted  body  is  indefinitely  small  and  there 

Oc"caii«e'chi  ladianB,  an  American  tribe  »"  .b"t  t™.o  '"istants  to  be  computed,  namely, 

of  the  Siouan  family  residing  in  southeni  Vir-  ««  immersion  or  disappearance  of  the  star,  and 

ginia    in    the    17th    century.      They    aided    the  '"  emersion  or  reappearanM  from  bdjind  the 

white  settlers  against  the  invasion  of  northern  raoons  disk.    The  elements  £w  the  prediction  of 

Indians  in  1676.    In  17QI  they  removed  to  North  "^^.  occulutions  of  stars  are  given  in  all  the 

arolina,  near  the  present  town  of  Hillsboro,  national  ^hcraendes,  chiefly  according  to  Bes- 

and  disappeared  by  uniting  with  other  tribes.  aels  method,  in  the    Amencan  t-phemens    these 

MtTAPHYSira.  ^^  ^j,;^y  valuable  as  furnishing  indispensable 

Occlere,   ftk'klev,   or   Hoccleve,   Thomu,  data  for  determining  the  distancp,  size,  and  mo- 

Engtish  poet  of  the  15th  century:  b.  about  1370;  tions  of  the  moon.   (See  Moon.)     The  accuracy 

d.   about   I45(\   both   dates  being  based   merely  of  a  lunar  position  thus  determined  is  many  times 

on  the  iirtemal  evidence  of  hia  poems.    He  evi-  that  of  the  ordinary  meridian  observations  of  the 

dently   knew  Chaucer,  and  the   famous  portrait  moon's   limb.     The    occasion    of   a    total    lunar 

of  Chaucer  on  the  margin  of  the  Harleian  MS.  eclipse   offers  special    facilities   for   determining 

of  the  'De  Regimine  Principum'  may  have  been  with  great  accuracy  the  occulutions  of  a  number 

drawn  by  Occleve  himself.     Besides  this  poem,  of  small  stars.     The  best  lunar   method  of  de- 

which  was  edited  by  Wright  in  i860.  Occleve  termining  the  longitude  of  a  place  is  that  of  ob- 

wrote  the  autobiographic  sketch  'La  Male  Regie  serving  3ie  occultations  of  stars,  and  it  ha*  only 

de  T.  Occleve,'   and  various  shorter  poems,  the  been  superseded  by  the  telegraphic  method  of  the 

moat  notable  being  the   'Mother  of  God,'   an  coropariEon  of  signals. 

orison  to  the  Virgin,  long  attributed  to  Chaucer.  The  immersion  and  emersion  of  stars  in  oc- 

Occleve's     poems     are     edited     by     Fnmivall  cultations    by    the   mo<Ki   are   accompanied    by 

{18112-7).  phenomena  of   a   varied   character,   which   have 

Occki'sion,  in  chemistry,  a  lume  given  by  been    the    subject   of    much    discussion.      Some 

Graham  to  the  property  of  metals  to  absorb,  or  astronomers  have  been  willing  to  dispose  of  all 

hold  in  solution,  gases.     This  property  13  most  these   phenomena    by   vaguely    describing    them 

remarkably  displayed  by  platinum  and  palladium  as    due    to    physiological    causes,    without    at- 

in  their  affinity  for  hydrogen,  of  which  platinum  tempting  any  scientific  explanation,  and  without 
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.Htisfying  the  experience  of  the  more  acute  and  beautiful  and  startling  Bi4>earance  whidi  Venuii 

sensitive    observers.    The    various    phenomena  and  the  new  moon  present  to  the  unaided  eye  at 

noted  may  be  scheduled  as  follows:     (i)    In-  the  time  of  this  planet's  occultation,  and  the  early 

'  atantaneous  disappearance  or  reappearance  of  the  association  of  the  new  moon  with  religious  fes- 

star,     (2)  Apparent  projection  01  the  star  upon  tivals,  has  led  to  the  crystallization  of  this  phe- 

the  moon's  limb.     (3)   Sudden  change  of  magni-  nomcnon  as  a  symbol  on  the  Turkish  flag  and 

tude.     (4)  A   slow   disappearance   or   reappear'  is  also  thrice  emblazoned  on  the  Egyptian.     The 

ance,  sometimes  described  as  "gliding.*    The  in-  phenomenon  of  an  occultation  of  Jupiter,  pboto- 

stantaneous  immersion  or  emersion  of  the  dark  graphed  and   visually   observed  at   Arequipa  in 

limb  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  is  readily  1892,  led  W.  H.  Pickering  to  an  interestmg  dis- 

accounled  for  by  the  assumption  that  the  moon  cussion  of  the  apparent  effect  of  a  slight  lunar 

has  no  appreciable  atmosphere,  and  that  the  ap-  atmosphere.    Of  an  occultation  of  Saturn  3  Sept. 

parent  angular  diameter  of  the  stars  is  insensibly  1900,  G.  G.  Tupman  says  that  it  ^disappeared  at 

small.     This  instantaneous  disappearance  is  very  dark  limb,  which  was  not  visible  except  on  the 

usual  under  conditions  of  good  seeing,  although  planet  and  ring.    The  last   little  patch  of  li^t, 

under  such  conditions  also,   when   the  star  ap-  longer  than  broad,  parallel  to  the  moon's  limb, 

parenity  approaches  closely  to  the  moon's  serra-  seemed   to    linger   strangely.    The    distance   of 

lions  along  the  dark  north  or  south  Iimb,_  it  has  centres   was   diminishing  0.28"  per   second,  and 

been  seen  to  disappear  behind  a  mountain  and  the  moon  seemed  to  travel  very  rapidly  across 

reappear   in  the   next  valley,   and   so  oil     Such  the  planet  and   ring.*     It  seems   undesirable  to 

instances   have   been   particularly   noted   by   the  speculate   on   this  phenomenon    further   than  to 

elder    Bond    and    by    Davidson.     These    disap-  class  it  with  similar  phenomena  of  displacement 

pearances    and    reappearances    are    to    be    dis-  of  stars  at  the  occulting  limb  of  the  moon, 
tinguished  sharply  from  those  not  associated  with  OccuUaiions  by  Planets. —  The  observation  of 

the   finest   definition.     Sensible   displarement   of  the    occultations    of    stars    by   planets    may    be 

stars  with  respect  to  the  moonat  occultation,  or  a  utilized  in  determining  the  position  and  diameter 

'clinging*   upon  the  lunar  limb,   has   frequently  of  the  planets,  and  in  securing  some  knowledge 

been  observed,  and  although  attributed  by  Innes  of  the  effect  of  their  atmospheres  on   the  phe- 

to   improper   focusing,   or   focusing   on   the   red  nomena.     The   prediction   of   these    occultations 

star  so  as  to  throw  the  moon's  image  out  with  by  planets  was  for  '"'"'■  lims  anniiallir  .nad,.  Uv 

respect  to  it,  it  is  probably,  as  Davidson  sug-  Berherich    of   the 

gests,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  'factitious  or  The  phenomena  of  ir     ..  _  ., 

spurious  limb*  of  the  moon  by  irregular  refrac-  in  the  cases  of  Mars  as  observed  by  South,  and 

tion,  upon  which  the  star  is  projected  through  of  Venus  by  Cerritli,  been  practically  instantane- 

the  unconsciously  seleclive  action  of  the  eye  on  ous.     Only  a  slight  hesitancy  in  reappearance  was 

the  Star  image.     It  is  chiefly  large,  bright,  and  noted   in   the   latter  case.     An   occultation   of  a 

mostly   red   stars,   like   Aldebaran   and   Antares,  6.5   magnitude  star   by  Jupiter,   as   recently  ob- 

that  have  been  projected  upon  the  whitish,  spur-  served  by  H.  Struve,  ^ave  the  times  of  the  im- 

ious  border  of  the  moon.    "With  a  large,  colored  mersion  and  the  emersion  uncertain  from  7  to  jo 

star,*  says  Davidson,  'all  the  phases  of  this  phe-  seconds  and  showed  these  times  to  be  phenomena 

romenon  are  unmistakable;  with  a  large  white  of  a  gradual  character. 

star,  they  may   be  somewhat  in  doubt ;   with  a  Occultations   of  Satellites. — The   occultations 

small  white  star,  they  will  probably  not  be  noted,  of  Jupiter's  satellites  by  the  planet  are  a  part  of 

e.specialljr  in  small  telescopes  with  low  power.*  the  genera!   theory  of  the   configuration   of  the 

With   this   phenomenon   the   true   immersion   is  Jovian  System  as  seen  from  the  earth,  and  are 

still  instantaneous.    Sudden  decrease  in  the  mag-  regularly  predicted  in  the  'American  Ephemeris' 

nitude  of  the  disappearing  star,  as  if  in  two  dis-  and  'Nautical  Almanac,'  and  other  Ephemeride*. 

tinct  Stages,  has  again  and  a^in  been  noted  by  The  projection  of  the  satellites   within   the  ap- 

expert  observers.     In  certain  instances  this  dis-  parent  limb  of  Jupiter  at  occultation,  has  been 

tinct  phenomenon  has  been  proved  to  be  due,  and  seen  by  many  observers  and  is  satisfactorily  ex- 

in  all  cases  is  probably  due,  to  the  occultation  plained  by  the   effects   of   atmospheric   disturb- 

of  a  double   star.     It  seems   likely  that  a   very  ances  on  the  planetary  edge  just  as  in  the  case 

close  obseri'ation  of  these  light  changes  at  oc-  of  the  star's  projection  on  the  disturbed  and 

coltation  will  more  and  more  be  deenied  a  valu-  spurious  limb  of  the  moon. 
able  means  of  detecting  very  close  double  stars         Occultations    by    Comets. —  The    passage   of 

lying  in  the  moon's  path.     The  'gliding*  or  grad-  comets   over  stars,  as  visually  and  photograph- 

ual  occultation  of  stars  is,  with   some  show  of  ically  observed,  has  disclosed  some  facts  of  in- 

probabiliiy,  attributed  by  Innes  to  occultation  of  terest  in  this  class  of  occultations.    Until  quite 

double  stars  too  close  to  make  a  separate  physio-  recently,  all  observers  agreed  that  the  nebulous 

logical  impress.     He  thinks  that  close  doubles  of  envelopes  of  comets  do  not  absorb  the  light  of 

a  period  too  long  for  spectroscopic  discovery  and  stars,  and  long  ago  Olbers  had  shown  that  there 

yet  too  close  for  visual  detection,  may  thus  re-  was  no  evidence  of  refraction  by  comets.     One 

veal  themselves  by  the  magnification  due  to  the  eminent  observer  after  another  has  recorded  the 

appreciable  interval  taken  by  the  moon  in  travers-  occultation   of  a   star   or  cluster   of  stars   by  a 

ing  an  are  too  small  for  direct  measurement.     In  comet  without  sensible  diminution  of  the  light  of 

both  of  the  cases  of  "disappearance  in  two  dis-  the  stars,  and   this   phenomenon   has   also  been 

tinct  stages"  and  of  "gliding"  the  position  angle  markedly  attested  by  tlie  photography  of  come's. 

of  the  double  star  with   respect  to   the   moon's  A  few  observers  have  noted  the  diminution  or 

path,  as   well  as   the  angular   separation  of  the  even  the  complete  extinction  of  stellar  light  in 

components,  enters  as  a  factor  of  the  delicate  their  occultations  by  comets.    Max  Wolf  has, 

phenomenon.  moreover,  recently  demonstrated  by  photography 

OccuUaiions    of    Planets. —  The    phenomena  that  the  envelope  of  Comet  1903c  exercised  a 

attendant   upon   occultations   of   planets   by   the  selective    absorption    on    a   6,5    magnitude    star 

moon  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  stars.     The  and  that  tiie  same  comet  failed  to  absorb  the  light 
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of  a  less  brilliant  star  of  a  different  type;    The  A  fair  conspectus  of  the  subject  will  result 

projection  of  the  stars  upon  the  envelopes  and  from  considering  the  trade  diseases  under  the 

tails  of  comets  thus  not  only  affords  means  for  heads  which  follow : 

accurate  measurement  of  the  position  and  form  Dusl-Prodttciag  Occ»palions.-~Among  the 
of  these  objects,  but  promises  to  supply  occa-  trades  in  which  dust  is  a  deleterious  agency  are 
sional  bints  of  the  cometary  absorption  of  stellar  those  of  the  baker,  blacksmith,  brass-worker, 
light.  bricklayer,  carpet  manufacturer,  cooper,  copper- 
Bibliography. —  Bessel's  method  of  treating  smith,  cotton  manufacturer,  cutler,  filemaker, 
predictions  of  oecultations  is  given  in  "As-  gunsmith,  iron  and  steel  worker,  lead-worker, 
tronomiache  Nacl:richten>  (No.  14s).  A  num-  locksmith,  ropemaker,  stonecutter,  tin-worker, 
ber  of  graphical,  or  partly  graphical,  methods,  wool  manufacturer  and  zinc-worker.  In  these 
useful  to  observers  in  predicting  oecultations,  industries  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the 
have  beea  published  in  recent  years.  Among  respiratory  organs  is  twice  that  of  agricultur- 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  suggestions  of  G.  W.  ists.  A  fibrosis  of  the  lung,  in  many  cases,  and 
Hough  in 'Popular  Astronomy'  for  1897;  Major  in  others  pulmonary  tuberculosis  results  from 
Grant's  diagram  given  in  'Hints  to  Travellers' ;  the  bombardment  o£  the  lung  tissue  with  fine 
M,  G.  Bijourdan,  <Occulations>  in  the  <Annales  particles  inhaled.  Many  eye  affections  also  re- 
de I'Observatoirc  de  Paris*   (Vol.  XXIII),  and  suit  from  dust. 

the  graphical  method  of  Rigge,  No.  3786,  *As-  Workers  m  Powotw.— Tliose  who  work  in 
tronomische  Nachnchten.'  In  the  same  journal,  poisons  show  a  large  mortality.  The  members 
(No.  2388),  Seeliger  has  discussed  the  conditions  ^f  ^his  class  are  those  working  with  lead,  arsenic 
of  frequency  of  occultation  of  stars  by  planets.  phosphorus,  mercury,  the  bichromates,  copper, 
MoNKOE  B.  SNYvot.  brass,  india  rubber,  tobacco,  chemicals,  and 
A  ,  r-  n  T  drues.  Lead-miners,  lead -smelters,  makers  of 
Oc'eopuicy.  Ste  Posstss.os,  Law  of.  ^,^^  „hit^lea<l  workm,  ™li.,vprinlm. 
Occupation,  Hygiene  of.  This  sub-  ironware  enamelers,  type-founders,  compositors, 
ject  covers  a  consideration  of  the  health  of  painters,  plumbers,  glass -polishers,  file-cutters, 
those  who  labor  as  affected  by  the  varieties  and  potters,  and  chromo-lithographers  suffer  from 
conditions  of  their  work,  as  well  as  a  consid-  lead-poisoning  (see  Lkad).  Workers  in  colored 
eralion  of  disease  or  deterioration  arising  from  papers,  wallpapers,  t03'S,  japanned  goods,  imila- 
trades  and  pursuits.  Its  consideration,  there-  tion  leather,  for  which  arsenical  pigments  are 
fore,  includes  much  that  has  been  discussed  un-  used,  as  well  as  taxidermists,  suffer  from  or- 
der Ivgiene  and  sanitation  (qq.v.),  such  as  a  senic  poisoning.  Among  the  symptoms  are  con- 
proper  amount  of  sunlight,  adequate  air-space  in  junctivilis,  nasal  catarrh,  headache,  colic,  diar- 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in  a  room,  Thcea,  bronchial  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  boils,  insom- 
frequiit  or  constant  ventilation,  the  removal  of  nia,  depression,  and  (rarely)  paralysis.  Makers 
waSte  products,  the  condition  of  the  soil  under  of  matches  suffer  from  inflamed  and  painful 
dwelling  or  factory,  the  regulation  of  tempera-  gums,  decaying  teeth,  and  death  of  the  jawbone, 
ture,  water-supply  and  drainage,  etc.  as  a  result  of  phosphorus-poisoning;  they  be- 
In  the  special  field  of  hygiene  of  occupation  come  pale,  ill-nourished  and  tuberculous.  Mer- 
are  included  maladies  resulting  from  harmful  cury-poisoning  is  the  penalty  of  smelting  cinna- 
influences  in  certain  occupations,  whether  due  bar,  making  thermometers  and  barometers,  mafc- 
to  poisons,  infections,  or  irritants.  Legislation  ing  incandescent  electric  lamps  (with  a  mercury 
has,  in  many  countries,  been  directed  toward  the  yacuum),  gilding,  making  vermilion,  and  treat- 
improvement  of  all  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  ing  furs.  The  symptoms  are  salivation,  sore 
has  resulted  in  shortening  hours,  prohibiting  the  mouth,  loss  of  teeth,  headache,  dizziness,  pains 
young  or  immature  from  certain  work,  and  neu-  in  limbs,  twitching  of  muscles  of  face,  marked 
trahzing  poisons;  and  the  tendency  of  paternal  and  disabling  tremor,  and  general  nervousness. 
law  is  to  place  industrial  diseases  on  the  same  The  bichromates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are 
footing  as  accidents  occurring  at  work.  Or-  used  in  making  colors,  calico-printing  and  pho- 
dinances  generally  fail  of  being  effective  in  the  tography,  as  they  are  excellent  mordaunts  for 
cases  o£  those  who  work  at  home,  and  this  part  wool.  The)'  cause  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  ul- 
of  the,  problem  is  very  serious.  Scientific  ex-  cers,  especially  ulcers  of  the  nasal  cartilages, 
periments  are  establishing  the  laws  of  muscular  Copper  and  brass  workers  suffer  from  languor, 
activity,  and  in  the  near  future  the  pathology  of  depression,  cold  perspiration,  nausea,  muscular 
fatigue  will  become  so  exact  a  branch  of  physi-  pams,  headache,  fever,  and  great  debility, 
ology  that  the  workingman  will  be  protected  India-rubber  workers  are  poisoned  by  the  bisul- 
against  the  condition  of  bein^  overtired,  physic-  phide  of  carbon  used.  Tobacco  and  cigar- 
ally  or  intellectually,  a  condition  during  which  makers,  especially  when  tyros,  suffer  from  head- 
resistive  power  is  lessened  and  disease  is  in-  ache,  nausea,  dizziness,  talntncsa,  transient  loss 
viled.  Outdoor  occupations  entail  less  disease  of  sight,  and  catorrh,  and  patches  of  induration 
and  result  in  a  much  lower  morlalily  than  in-  appear  in  their  lungs.  The  makers  of  drugs 
door  pursuits.  In  fact,  among  gardeners  and  and  dicmicals  suffer  from  fiie  fumes  of  acids 
nurserymen  deaths  are  but  55  per  cent  as  fre-  and  irritating  gases,  from  high  temperatures, 
quent  as  among  a  general  male  population.    The  and  from  alkali  dust. 

mortality  of  farmers  varies  from  31  per  cent  in  Mining   and    Quarrying. — These    occupations 

youth  to  88  per  cent  in  old  age  of  the  mortality  involve  danger  to  life  and  health  from  accidents, 

of  a  general  male  population.     Reasoning  from  such  as  being  crushed  by  rock  or  coal,  or  in- 

mortality   statistics   as   to   the   amount   of   dam-  jured    by    machinery,    explosions,    falling    from 

age  to  health  resulting  from  occupation  is  al-  ladders,  etc ;  and  from  gases  and  foul  drinking- 

ways  open  to  objection,  because  of  the  admitted  water. 

facts  that  alcoholism  and  phthisis  cause  a  large  Workers  in  Compressed  Air. — These  sufller 

number  of  deaths  among  occupied  males.  from  caisson  disease  (q.v.). 
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Trade-i  JHtkiitg  Infection. —  Such  trades  are  America,  Europe  and  Asia  are  the  actual  boun* 
the  working  in  hides  or  horsehair,  wool-sorting^  daries  of  the  Arctic  Ocean:  Hudson  Bay  and 
whereby  anthrax  (q.v.)  is_  contracted;  also  tag-  the  White  Sea  are  included,  although  they 
sorting  and  grinding,  those  who  work  at  which  reach  far  into  the  Temperate  lone.  Further- 
being  liable  to  any  disease  prevalent  in  the  coun-  more  ftc  Arctic  circle  is  not  the  actual  boun- 
Iry  from  which  the  rags  come.  dary  hetween  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic, 

Occupation  Neurotet. —  Disorders  so  classed  but  a  line  drawn  from  Greenland  to  Norway  by 
are  nerve  affections  whereby  the  worker  is  in-  way  of  Iceland,  the  Faroe  and  Shetland  Islands. 
capacitated  as  a  result  of  muscle-tire.  Overuse  From  a  morphological  point  of  view  there  is 
causes  a  constant  fatigue  in  certain  groups  of  no  such  thing  as  an  Antarctic  Ocean :  there  are 
muscles.  The  most  prevalent  examples  of  this  no  land  surfaces  or  submerged  ndges  that 
class  is  writers'  cramp,  which  dates  from  rSao,  separate  it  tron:  the  adjoining  oceans.  The 
when  steel  pens  displaced  quills.  It  is  oftener  area  should  properly  be  divided  among  the  ad- 
found  in  men  than  in  women,  and  occurs  mamly  joining  great  oceans  — the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  4a  Continuous  Indian;  when  we  speak  popularly  o£  Antarctic 
writing,  especially  under  mental  pressure,  ©per-  Sea  and  Antarctic  expeditions  we  refer  to  the 
ates  as  the  exdting  cause;  but  like  all  occupa-  entire  region  that  lies  south  of  tlie  extreme 
tion  neuroses,  it  is  grafted  on  an  underlying  southern  points  of  the  land  masses,  Cape  Horn, 
neurasthenia,  runs  a  chrome  course,  and  is  diffi-  Cape  Agulhas  and  Tasmania,  in  latitudes  56°  S, 
cult  to  relieve.  During  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  34*  51'  S.,  and  43°  40'  S.,  respectively, 
hand  clenches  involuntarily,  and  the  pen  is  Areas.—  The  areas  of  the  three  great  oceans 
dnven  into  the  paper  and  downward  toward  are  given  at  6?.7  million  square  miles  for  the 
the  wnst.  The  use  of  the  typewriter  is  the  only  Pacific,  34.7  for  the  Atlantic,  and  18.6  for  the 
refuge,  though  many  forma  of  apparatus  have  Indian.  The  two  Polar  Seas  are  much  smaller, 
been  devised  to  (Aviate  the  trouble.  In  some  but  no  exact  figures  can  be  given  for  the  reason 
cases  neuritis  follows.  Other  forms  of  these  that  there  are  about  3.1  tnillion  square  miles  in 
neuroses  are  telegraphers  cramp,  affect mg  one  tj,e  North  Polar  regions  and  8.3  in  the  South 
ID  30O  operators ;  musicians  cramp ;  milkers  poia,  regions  wholly  unexplored.  The  highest 
spasm,  a  rare  affection;  sewmg  spasm;  clc  In  latitudes  reached  in  the  eastern  Arctic  Ocean 
t&M«  caSM  the  underlying  n^rasthema  must  be  ^^e  86*  13'  in  Ion.  <j6J^*  E.  (by  Hansen,  igoo), 
treated.  Rest,  massage,  electricity,  and  hydro-  86"  34'  in  Ion.  64J4^E,  (by  C^m).  in  the  west' 
^V^^X."^"^,    ,    ,w    .    .                        ,  em  Arctic  Ocean  84"  i/to  tfte  northward  of 

In  the  treatment  of  all  trade  diaeaaesrcinovml  Greenland  (by  PeaT^,  rgoa).    In  the  Antarctic 

of   the    cause   is   m.perative.     In    nearly   ,11   of  Qcean   the  highest  latitudes  are  74'   IS'  in  Ion. 
them   ventilation   and    ^itary   precauHms   are         .  ^    (Weddell.  1823),  71'  36'  in  Ion.  88"  W. 

essential.     Onamc    conditions   must   be   treated  ^^  ^^{^^^  Exf^edton    189?),  and  78"   50*  in 

separately    accordmg  to  their  nature.    Consult  j^^^.  ,670 V.    As  to  di^enTons,  the  PacSc  is 

^7i:,^,^  n^-^^'Tx^  ^ifT^'jV^^T  *e  widest,  with  ft™  nautical  miles  between 

(187a);  Oliver,  <Tnide  Diseases'   (1903).  p^^^w  aAd  the   Philippines;    the   Atlantic   is 

Ocean,  The,  or  Sea,  comprises  the  con-  much  narrower,  about  3,700  nautical  miles  be- 

tinuous  body  of  water  which  covers  the  greater  tween  Cape  Agulhas  and  the  La  Plata,  or  4,500 

part  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  area  being  25^  miles  between   Cape   Bojador   on   the   African 

times  that  of  the  dry  land.    The  latter  is  for  its  Coast  and  the  Rio  Grande,  if  we  include  the 

greater  part  aggregated  on  the  Northern  hemi-  Gulf  of   Mexico.    The   Indian   Ocean   has    its 

sphere,   the   Southern  is  preeminently  oceanic  greatest  width  between  the  southern  capes  of 

The  CXean  is  divided  into  five. great  divisions  Africa  and  Australia,  over  6,000  nautical  miles, 

which    have    partly    natural,    partly    imaginary  The  distribution  of  islands  plays  a  prominent  part 

boundaries.  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  oceans.    We  have  to 

Tht  FaciSe,  the  largest  one,  is  bounded  on  distinguish    between    oceanic    and    continental 

the  east  by  America  and  the  meridian  of  Cape  islands.    The   open  Atlantic  is  rather  poor  in 

Horn,  on  the  west  by  Asia,  the  Great  Sunda  oceanic  islands,  more  so  is  the  eastern  part  of 

Islands,  Australia  and  the  meridian  of  Tasmania,  the  Pacific,  and  especially  poor  is  the  northern 

on  the  north  it  terminates  in  Bering  Strait  and  part  of  the  latter  ocean  and  the  eastern  part  of 

on  the  south  at  the  Antarctic  circle.  the  Indian  Ocean,     The  South  Pacific  is  unsur- 

Tha   Atlantic    Ocean,   the   next    m    size,    is  passed  for  its  wealth  of  oceanic  islands;  "small 

boimded  on  the  east  by  the  coasts  of  Europe  size"  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  these  islands, 

Africa  and  the  meridian   of   Cape  Agulhas,   on  in  fact  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Polyne- 

the  west  by  America  and  .the  meridian  of  Ca^e  sian  Islands  have  a  total  area  less  than  that  of 

Horn,  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  Arctic  Celebes.    Each    ocean   has  its   share  of  conti' 

and  Antarctic  cirdes  respectively.  nental   islands,   which    includes   not   on^   those 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  near  continents,  but  also  such  as  have  a  conti- 

the   Great   Sunda   Islands,   the   west  and   south  nental   structure,  of  which    New    Zealand   is  a 

coast  of  Australia    and  the  meridian  of  Tas-  type.    The  Pacific  has  its  East  Indian  Archipel- 

mania,  on  the  west  by  the  coast  of  Africa  and  ago.  New  Guinea,  etc;  the  Atlantic,  the  British 

the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas,  on  the  north  by  Islands,  the  Antilles ;  the  Indian  Ocean,  Mada- 

the  coast  of  Asia  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ant-  gascar  and  Ceylon ;  the  Arctic,  Greenland,  Nova 

arctic  circle.  _  Zenibla,  etc.     According  to  size  Greenland  with 

The  Arctic   and  Antarctic   Oceans  coinprise  0.81  million  square  miles  heads  the  list  gf  lai^e 

the  waters  between  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  continental  islands,  with  New  Guinea,   Borneo, 

North  Pole,  the  Antarctic  circle  and  the  South  Madagascar,  Sumatra,  Nipon,  Celebes,  Java  and 

Pole    respectively.    The    actual    boundaries    of  Cuba  following  in  the  order  of  size.     There  is 

the    oceans    do   not    always    agree   with    these  yet  another  element  which  imparts  diversity  ol 

theoretical   ones;  thus   the   northern  coasts  of  character,  not  only  to  different  oceans,  but  to 
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<&ffefent  parts  of  the  same  ocean  —the  develop-  an  cut  and  west  diroction  over  the  greater  part 

ment  of  the  coast  hat.    An  ample  development,  of  the  width  of  the  ocean.    The  Eoutheastern 

the  presence  of  deep  incisions,  is  considered  a  Pa«i&c  or,  more  definitely  speaking,  that  part  to 

great    factor    ia    the    ptomodon    of    culture,  the  eastward  of  the  Marquesas  and  other  coral 

Europe  with  the  Me<Utenaneati,  Baitic^  North  islands,    appears    to    have    been    more    charily . 

Sea  and  English  Channe'.;  the  eastern  coast  of  located  by  the  explorers  and  sutTeyors  than  any 

North  America  with  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence^  other  part  of  tbe  great  oceans.    We  have  no 

the  Gulf  of  Mesico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  are  espe-  exact  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  iCa  basins 

cially  favored  in  this  respect,  while  the  absence  and  ridges,   but  may   form   some  conception  of 

of   deep   incisions   is   noticeable    in  the   contour  the   depths   from   the   observation   that,   barring 

lines  of  the  southern  continents,  notably  Africa,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  there  are  no 

and    South    America.    A    very    peculiar    fea-  soundings    recorded   of  less   depth'  tban    1,450 

turc   in   this   respect   is  the  border   seas   which  fathoms,  or  more  than  2,711   fathoms.     Fartber 

line  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  these  are  in  sue-  west  we  notice  the  groups  of  innumerable  coral 

cession,  commencing  at  Bering  Strait,  the  Be-  islands   which  have  become  historic  from  the 

ring   Sea,   Okhotsk   Sea,   Japan   Sea,   East   Sea,  investigations  of  Forster,  Darwin,  Dana  and  A., 

and  South  China  Sea.    A  very  rich  development,  Agassiz.    They  rise   rather   precipitously    from 

though  on'a  smaller  scale,  is  imparted  by  glacial  depths    of   bWtreen  .ffioa    and    3,00a    fathoms, 

action   to  coast   lines   in   northern   regions;   we  Only  passages  of  very  moderate  depth  lead  from 

notice  this  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  the  deep  parts  of  the  western   Pacific   into  the 

Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  northeast  and  north-  Indian  Ocean  through  the  archipelago  of  islands 

west  coasts  of  America.  which  separates  Asia  from  Australia,  but  within 

Depth. — The  mean  elevation  of  the  land  sur-  this  archipelago  there  are  several  basins  which 
face  is  estimated  at  alwut  383  fathoms,  and  fte  show  rather  remarkable  depths  — the  China  Sea 
mean  depth  of  the  sea  at  between  1,900  and  2,000  ™"1'  2715  fathoms,  (he  Sulu  Sea  with  2,550 
fathoms,  hence  the  latter  is  about  five  fcmes  as  fathoms,  the  .Celebes  Sea  with  3,795  fathoms, 
great  as  the  former ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  dispar-  'he  Banda  Sea  with  4,000  fathoms,  a;id  the  Coral 
ity,  the  culminating  heights  of  the  land  (the  Sea  with  3,518  fathoms.  The  uniformity  of 
Gauriaankar  with  39,000  feet)  approach  very  these  depths  appears  to  indicate  that  these  sue- 
nearly  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea  (the  Guam  cessive  basins  were  at  some  remote  period  parts 
trench  with  5,269  fathoms  or  31,614  feet).  Tbe  °i  &  continuous  sea  and  that  their  separation  is 
mean  depth  of  the  three  great  oceans  is  about  due  to  volcanic  eruptions.  The  discovery  within 
the  same,  the  Pacific  is  shghtly  deeper  and  the  the  last  thirty  years  of  several  areas  of  local 
Indian  rather  shoaler  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  depression    in    different    parts    of-  the    Pacihc 

The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  has  a  peculiar  form;  whose   depth   is   iar   in-  excess   of   those   of  the 

instead   of  one   deep   basiri   separating'  the   Old  'arge  basins,  also  leads  to  the  supposition  that 

and  New  Worlds,  as  it  was-  thought  to  be  fifty  **y  *re  the  result  of  violent  volcanic  action, 

years  ago,  there  are  two  separate  troughs,  one  They  are  foimd  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast 

on  the  American  and  the  other  on  the  European  of  the  mainland  or  close  to  chains  of  islands  in 

side,  separated  by  a  rise  which  commences  at  the  shape  of  lodgrttniiiiat  depressions,  designated 

Iceland  and  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  ?8  trenches.     The  deepest  one-o-f -these  trenchc.:. 

ocean,  takii«  in  on  its  course  the  Aeores,  Saiiit  's  the  Guam  with  5,269  fethoms   (the  deepest. 

Paul  and  Ascension  Islands,  and  has  been  traced  sounding,  ever   recorded),  the   Kerma dec- Tonga 

as  fri*  south  as  lat  40*  5.    This  rise  was  for^  with  s,i5S  fathoms,  the  Japan  with  4,656  fathoms, 

merly  (Aisignated  the  Dolphin  Rise,  but  in  mod--  the  Aleutian   with  4/137,  and  the   Atacama,  off 

ern     nomenclature     it     is    Atlantic    Rise.    Tho  the  coast  of-  Peru  and  Chile,  with  4,175- fathoms 

troughs,  which  are  divided  by  gentle  swells  into  depth.                                                                '               , 

several   basins,   terminate  on  the  south  in   two  Of  the  three  great  oceans  the  Indian  appears 

cross  ridges,  the  Rio  Grande  and  Whale  Ridges,  to  be  the  least  complicated  in  form,  having  onl^r 

and  on   the  north  in  a  ridge  stretching  from  one  great  basb  of  3,533  fathoms  dcptii;  this  is 

Greenland  to  Iceland  at»d  thence  to  the  Shetlahd  found  in   its   eastern  part,   in  the  bight   formed 

Islands.     Iris  called'the  IceUndic  Ridge  and  has  by   the  west   coast   of  Australia  and   the   Great 

a  aepth  of  less  than  328  fathoms.    The  depth  at  Sunda  Islands.       ,       .■,...,.-.                      .          . 

tile  basins  exceeds  3,000  fathoms  (3,835  southeast  '    The 'Arctic  Ocean   may  properly  be  divided 

of  the  Bermudas-).    The  greatest  depth,  however,  into  two  parts,  separated   by   Greenland,   which 

4,663  fathoms,  is  not  found  in  these  basins,  but  descends  into  the  temperate  zone  to  latitude  60°. 

in  a  trench  off  Porto  Rico  which  terminates  in  The  eastern  part  lies  north  of  Europe  and  Asia 

the  Old  Bahama  Channel:     It  has  been  noticed  and  the  western  part  north  of  America.     This 

diat   the   arms   of   the    North    Atlantic    in   the  ocean  was  formerly  credited  with  very  moderate 

higher  latitudes,  like  the  B^tic,  Horih  Sea  and  depths,   less   than   700  fathoms,   this  mainly   for 

English    Channel   on    the    European   side,    and  the  reason  tliat  the  regions  earliest  known,-  those 

Hudson  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  on  just  north  of  the   continents,    were   very  shoal, 

the'  American  side,  are  shallow,  while  those  in  but  late  Arctic  expeditions  have  shown  the  ex- 

ktwer  latitudes  have  comparatively  great  depths,  iatence  of  a  dc^  tro)ighrL^65o  -fathoms  between 

the    Mediterranean   3,406'  fathoms,    the    Bay   of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  which  is  taken  as  a 

Biscay  3,635  falhoras,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  2,119  continuation  of  that  of  the  Atlantic  beyond  the 

tathoms,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  3,428  fathoms.    '  Icelandic  ridge,  aijd  also  depths  of  over  2,000 

In   the    Pacific    we   find    the    northern   part  fathoms  far  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of 

decidedly   deeper  than   the   southern.     In   about  Spitzbergen.  indicating  the  existence  of  another 

lat.    30°    N.    are    the   Hawaiian    Islands    rising  large   basin.     In   tbe   western   part   we    find   at 

from  a  plateau  of  over  i/no  fathoms  depth  and  Davis  Strait,  in  about  the  latitude  of  the  Arctic 

to  the  northward  and  sonthward  of  it  are  basins  circle,  .  a   barrier   of   j6o   fathoms   depth    which 

with  over  3,000  fathoms  depth  which  extend  ih  leparates   the  trough   of  the  western  Atlantic 
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from    Baffin    Bay.    Except    Baffin  "Baj,   which  of  North  Anefica,  has  •  deoaitr  at  leait  as  fai^ 

has  depths   of  over   1,000  fathoms,  the  entire  as  the  North  Atluitic  in  the  trade-wind  region, 

region  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Bering-  Strait  while  several  arms  of  the  sea  in  the  Bahama* 

seems  to  be  shallow ;  in  Bering  Strait  the  great-  have  a  density  greater  still. 
est  depth  is  only  28  fathoms.  The  greatest  densities,  exceeding  those  of  the 

Since  the  time  of  the  Antarctic  expedition  of  open  ocean,  are  found  in  lond-locKed  basins  in 
Wilkes  and  James  Ross  (i839~43)  the  opinion  warm  and  dry  climates;  thus  we  find  41  in  the 
has  prevailed  that  the  Antarctic  Ocean  Was  one  Red  Sea,  38  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  37  in  the  Med- 
of  inferior  depth  and  that  a  gradual  shoaling  iterranean.  Capious  additions  of  river  water  re- 
would  have  to  be  expected  from  the  southern  duce  the  salinity,  and  for  this  reason  we  find  low 
parts  of  the  great  oceans  toward  the  Antarctic  densities  along  the  eastern  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the 
continent.  This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  United  States,  and  when  such  waters  onpty  inti> 
nature  of  the  soundings  which  Ross  took  near  basins  with  narrow  entrances  we  observe  even 
the  newly  discovered  land  and  which  indicated  lower  degrees  of  salinity,  thus  15  to  iS  tn  the 
a  rapid  shoaling,  but  has  been  dispelled  by  the  Black  Sea  and  from  5  to  8  in  the  Baltic,  Salio- 
resuhs  of  (he  recent  Antarctic  expeditions  which  ity  is  also  reduced  by  melting  ic(^  as  we  notice 
show  dq>ths  of  over  3,000  fathoms  to  the  south-  especially  in  the  North  AUantic,  where  two 
ward  of  Africa  in  about  lat  60°  S.,  3,975  mighty  currents,  the  East  Greenland  and  the 
fathoms  between  Madagascar  and  Kerguelen  Labrador,  carry  vast  quantities  of  ice  in  the 
Island,  and  between  (he  latter  and  the  Antarctic  shape  of  bergs  and  floes  from  the  Arctic  regions 
Continent  2,540  fathoms.  We  are  rather  interested  toward  the  south.  Concerning  the  vertical  dis- 
in  the  depths  existing  between  the  southern  tribution  of  salinity,  it  has  been  noticed  that  it 
capes  of  the  continents  and  the  nearest  land  to  decreases  to  the  depth  of  200  to  300  fathoms  in 
the  southward  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  sub-  those  regions  where  a  decided  evaporation  tales 
marine  connections  exist,  such  as  we  have  traced  place,  like  the  trade-wind  regions,  and  increases 
between  North  America  and  Asia  on  tme  side  to  the  same  depths  where  a  dilution  occurs ;  that 
and  Europe  on  the  other.  Between  the  Cape  of  b^ond  these  depths  it  decreases  slowly  to  the 
Good  Hope  and  Bouvet  Island  2,963  fathoms  depth  of  irt/ao  to  i330  fathoms,  thence  increases 
have  been  found,  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  again  until  bottom  is  reached.  In  the  inland 
New  Shetland  Islands  2,106  fathoms;  there  are  seas,  however,  the  density  generally  iocrease» 
no  soundings  between  Australia  and  the  Ant-  as  the  depth  to  the  bottom- 
arctic  continent,  but  rather  less  than  a,ocx)fath(»ns  TfmperaluTtt. — The  rule  holds  good  gener- 
are  expected.  ally  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 

Compotition  and  Dentily   of  Sea   Wattr, —  surface  waters  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  o£ 

The  briny  taste  and  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  air,  and  that  it  fluctuates  much  less.    The 

•ea  water  than  fresh  water  is  due  to  the  pres-  warmest  water  is  found  at  the  equator,  and  here 

tacx  of  salts,  held  in  solution,  and  although  the  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  western  Pacific  exceed 

shsolute  quantities  of  these  salts  are  very  varia-  in  beat  the  Atlantic  and  eastern  Pacific    From 

ble,  the  relative   proportions   are   always   very  diese  equatorial  regions  there  is  a  gradual  de- 

near^  the  same.    In  1,000  parts  of  sea  water  crease  in  temperatures  north  and  south,  but  the 

are  ^nnd  on  an  average  36.9  parts  al  chloride  temperatures  of  northern  regions  are  generally 

of  sodium  (common  salt),  3.2  parts  of  chloride  higher   than    those   of  the  southern   in  corre- 

of  magnesium,  2.2  parts  of  sulphate  of  magne-  sponding  latitudes  for  the  reason  that  the  warm 

aium,  1.3  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  0.7  resi-  water  which  is  carried  by  the  southern  trader 

due.  across  the  equator  is  replaced  by  cold  water 

The  salinity  is   increased  by   evaporation  on  from  the  Antarctic   regions,   which   is  aasumed 

the  surface,  and  although  this  is  supposed  to  be  ta    be  the  coldest  on   earth.    Furthermore,   in 

always  active,  it  is  greatly  promoted  by  high  the  higher  northern  latitudes  the  eastern  patta 

temperature  and  strong  dry  winds.    The  salinity  of  the  oceans  are  warmer  than  the  western,  the 

is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  fresh  water  drift  being  northeast,  and  again,  the  northeast 

either  from  rivers,  rain  or  melting  ice.    The  Atlantic   is  much   warmer  than  the  northeast 

hii^est  salinity  is  fonnd  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  for  the  reason  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a 

trade  winds  with  the  following  results ;  37.9  in  much  more  powerful  stream  than   the  Kuro- 

the  North  Atlantic,  37.6  in  the  South  Atlantic,  shiwo.    The  warm  waters  which  we  meet  at 

36.4  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  35.9  in  the  North  and  the  equator  reach  to  the  depth  of  only  about  SO 

36.9  in  the  South  Pacific,  each  in  1,000  parts  of  bthoms,  the  oold  waters  which  we  meet  beyond 

water.    Between  these  regions  of  high  salinity  in  that  depth  are  asstimed  to  come  from  the  Ant- 

approximately  latitudes  20°  to  30°  both  north  and  arctic    regions.    In   the    regions   of   the   trade 

south,  there  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  winds  the  surface  water,  made  heavy  by  evap- 

equator  a  zone  of  low  salinity,  35-5  to  35.0  in  oration,  descends,  and  hence  we  fii^  here   la 

aie  Atlantic  and  34-5  to  340  in  trie  Pacific,  and  depths  of  from  50  to  250  fathoms  the  water  from 

this   is   attributed   to   heavy   rains    and    weak.  4°  to  6°  wanner  than  in  the  equatorial  regions, 

humid  winds.    In  the  higher  latitudes  a  rapid  But  this  water  move*  not  only  downward,  but 

decrease  of  salinity  is  noticed  with  increase  of  drifts   to  greater  distances    from   the  equator, 

latitude,  except  in  regions  that  are  reached  by  The  last  traces  of  these  tropical  waters  we  find 

the  Gulf  Stream  drift;  thus  a  density  of  35  is  in  the  bottom  layers  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 

fotmd     beyond     tat.     76°     N.     between     Spitz-  Oceans;  this  water  has  parted  with  nearly  all  the 

bergen    and    Norway,    while    in    the    soothem  heat   with   which   it  started  on   its   journey,  by 

oceans    this    density    is    not   met   with    far    be-  supplying  cold  currents  and  W  melting  ice,  but 

yond  lat.  40°   S.,  and  not  so  far  in  the  North  still    retains   enough   salt   to   betray    its   origin. 
Pacific    The  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  fed  by  the         From  the  bottom  regions  of  the  Arctic  Oceana 

highly  saline  waters  which  both  tire  north  and  there  is  a  slow  movement  of  the  water  towanl 

south  trade  winds  convey  to  die  eastern  shores  the  equator,  and  although  tliat  from  Uie  north 
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polsr  regions  starts  with  mvch  lower  tempera-  Celebes  Sea  a  unifann  temperature  of  3^°  is 

tures,  between  — 2°  to  — 3°  C.,  it  rapidlv  gains  found   between    860   fathoms   and   the   bottom 

heat  and  shows  temperatures  of  from  -ri'  to  (2795    fathoms),  white  in  the  adjoining   Sulu 

+  2*  C.  in  middle  northern  latitudes,  while  under  Sea,  with  about  the  same  depth,  the  temperature 

the  equator  and  in  so'ithem  latitudes  the  bottom  is    10.3°   below  400   fathoms.    In  the   Gulf  of 

temperatures   do   not  vary  greatly   from  0°  C  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  uniform  tem- 

This  distribution  leads  to  the  assumption  that  perature  of  4.2°  is   found  below  900  fathoms, 

the  cold  waters  which  in  the  equatorial  regions  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  depth  of  less 

rise  toward  the  surface,  are  of  Antarctic  origin,  than  200  fathoms  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 

Theoretically  no  ice  should  be  formed  on  the  temperature    from   about    270    fathoms    to  the 

surface  of  sea  water  until  the  whole  bodv  of  bottom  is  13°. 

water  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  — 2H  C,  The  Bottom  of  the  Sea  is  different  in  many 
but  in  the  Arctic  regions  freezing  generally  takes  respects  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  The 
place  before  this  temperature  Is  reached,  on  mantle  of  sea  water  protects  it  from  subaerial 
account  of  the  slowness  of  vertical  circulation,  disintegration  and  erosion  which  gives  such  a 
and  warm  layers  are  often  found  under  the  varied  shape  to  the  landscape,  and  although 
surface  ice.  For  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  sea  water  may  decompose  the  bottom  of  die 
year  the  entire  Arctic  Ocean,  with  the  exception  ocean,  there  are  no  currents  strong  enough  to 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Greenland  Sea  and  transport  the  residue  todistant  regions.  While 
Baffin  Bay,  is  covered  with  ice.  In  the  Atlan-  the  land  surface  is  constantly  reduced  by  denu- 
tic,  Iceland,  the  British  Islands  and  the  coast  of  dation,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  receives  constant 
Norway;  in  the  Pacific  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  accessions.  The  materials  which  contribute  to 
Aleutian  Islands  are  free  of  ice  all  the  year  round,  this  process  arc  either  of  continental  or  pelagic 
Thawing  in  the  Arctic  regions  commences  about  origin.  The  first  are  either  such  as  the  cease- 
the  end  of  May.  The  arctic  summer  is  rather  less  actions  of  the  waves  remove  from  exposed 
short,  new  ice  begins  to  form  in  September,  parts  of  the  coast  or  material  brought  down  to 
The  discovery  of  a  "Tiorthwcst  passage*  from  the  coast  by  the  rivers.  The  currents  carrjf 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  furnished  the  motive  these  materials  out  to  sea,  and  while  the  heavier 
for  the  greater  number  of  expeditions  commenc-  ones,  such  as  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  remain 
ing  with  those  of  Cook  (1778)  and  Vancouver  near  the  shore,  the  lighter  ones,  as  fine  sand, 
(1792-4)  on  the  Pacific  side  of  America,  and  silt  and  mud,  are  transported  to  considerable 
those  of  Parry  (1819-34)  and  Ross  (i83i-r3)  on  distances  before  they  sink  to  the  bottom.  In 
the  Atlantic  side;  these  undertakings  were  this  way  the  coast  is  lined  with  a  fringe  of 
finally  abandoned  only  after  human  endurance  continental  deposits  which  may  be  ijuite  narrow, 
had  been  put  to  its  severest  tests  and  many  lives  but  often  attains  a  width  of  100  miles  or  more. 
sacrificed  in  the  vain  endeavor.  Nordenskjoldin  This  fringe  is  designated  as  continental  shelf; 
i87ft-9  successfully  accomplished  the  northeast  when  broad  it  has  a  moderate  slope,  and  is  gen- 
passage  by  way  of  the  Siberian  coast;  but  the  erally  assumed  to  terminate  with  the  100 
experience  of  subsequent  expeditions  teaches  fathom  curve.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  well  defined 
that  the  chances  for  finding  an  open  passage  all  steeper  slope  called  the  continental  slope.  Con- 
the  way  through  are  rather  uncertain.  In  tinental  or  terrigenous  deposits  are  often  found 
the  Atlantic  two  great  currents  convey  the  at  considerable  distances  from  the  coast,  dis- 
melted  ice  with  its  freight  of  bergs  and  connected  from  the  shore  deposits;  in  such 
floes  from  the  Arctic  regions,  the  East  cases  they  are  formed  by  conflicting  currents 
Greenland  and  Labrador  currents.  The  first  losing  their  velocity  and  depositing  the  sand  and 
one,  after  fallowing  the  east  coast  of  Green*  silt  which  they  cany.  These  deposits,  called 
^nd  to  Cape  Farewell,  turns  north  along  sand  banks,  often  constitute  dangers  to  navi- 
the  eastern  side  of  Davis  Strait,  crosses  over  to  gation.  In  the  higher  latitudes 'melting  icebergs 
the  western  side  before  reaching  Baffin  Bay  and  floes  produce  banks;  in  this  way  the  large 
and  joins  the  Labrador  current.  The  latter  Newfoundland  Banks,  370  miles  wide,  are  sup- 
flows  along  the  Labrador  coast,  sends  a  branch  posed  to  have  been  formed. 
through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle;  but  the  prin-  The  finest  terrigenous  material,  designated 
ci{ial  part  passes  along  the  Newfoundland  coast  as  mud,  is  carried  to  sea  far  beyond  the  loo 
and  banks,  and  if  not  dissipated  by  the  warm  fathom  limit,  and  in  the  shape  of  blue,  red,  green, 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  dips  under  it  Here  volcanic  and  coral  mud,  covers  about  one  seventh 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Banks  of  Newfound-  part  of  the  ocean's  bottom  to  depths  of  over  1,000 
land  we  witness  the  most  rapid  change  of  tern-  fathoms.  These  *muds*  also  cover  the  bottom  of 
perature  found  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  in  May  the  large  continental  basins  with  the  exception  of 
10°,  from  5°  to  15',  within  two  degrees  of  lati-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  and  pre- 
tude,  or  from  the  temperature  off  the  coast  of  vail  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  continental  dope 
Iceland  to  that  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  There  are  generally  descends  very  gently  from  the  "shelf" 
no  arctic  currents  on  this  grand  scale  in  the  to  the  trough  of  the  sea,  but  there  are  instances 
Pacific,  the  ice  generally  disappears  a  short  dis-  of  quite  steep  descent;  such  are  met  with  off 
tance  south  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  In  the  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  Africa,  Mexico  and 
Southern  hemisphere  we  have  a  vast  region  of  South  America,  also  near  volcanic  and  coral 
floe  ice  the  limit  of  which  is  lat  57°  S.  off  Cape  islands.  But  the  bottom  of  the  deep  troughs 
Horn  and  38°  S.  off  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  and  basins  nearly  everywhere  presents  the 
vertical  distribution  of  temperature  in  en-  profile  of  the  dead  level  of  a  vast  plain, 
closed  basins  is  essentially  different  from  Although  animal  life  presents  its  contribution 
that  in  the  open  ocean  by  decreasing  from  to  the  continental  deposits  in  the  shape  of  broken 
the  surface  downward  ta^  the  depth  of  the  shells  of  moliusca,  etc.,  th^  occupy  only  an 
channel  which  opens  into  tfi'e  ocean  and  remain-  accessory  position,  and  it  is  in  the  deeper  parts 
ing  constant  thence  to  the  bottom.    Thus  in  the  of  the  ocean  that  they  constitute  the  princ^at 
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component.  Globigerina  ooze,  ccHnposed  mainly  a  rogion  of  ligbt  changeable  winds  and  calms 
of  the  mkroBCopic  shells  of  a  genus  Foraminif'  called  the  equaiorial  calms  or  doldrums.  The 
era,  covers  over  one  third  of  the  ocean's  hot-  Irade  winds  induce  currents  on  the  ocean's  sur- 
tom,  it  prevails  in  tlia  medium  depths  and  face  called  the  North  and  South  Equatorial 
especially  where  there  are  warm  currents,  Currents  respectively.  Their  limits  approxiniate 
like  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  largest  area  is  those  of  the  corresponding  trade  winds ;  the 
foiind  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  it  predominates  -northern  lies  between  lat.  Tq°  and  38°  N.  anjd has 
in  the  northwestern  par^  of  the  Indian,  but  is  a  mean  velocity  of  14  miles  per  day,  the  south- 
restricted  to  the  Polynesian  Plateau  in  the  era  between  lat.  15°  S.  and  the  equator  and  has 
Pacific  Ocean.  A  variation  of  this  ooze,  a  mean  velocity  of  16  miles  per  day.  The 
which  contains  large  proportions  of  moUusca  Soutli  Equatorial  Current  from  about  Ion.  30°  W. 
shells,  principally  those  of  Pteropods,  is  called  passes  north  of  the  equator;  this  may  be  due 
Pteropod  aoxe,  and  is  found  on  the  central  partly  to  the  southeastern  trades  which  extend 
ridges  of  the  Atlantic,  in  depths  not  exceeding  iiito  ibe  Northern  hemisphere  and  partly  to  the 
1,40a  fathoms,  and  also  Jn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  configuration  of  Die  South  American  coast  which 
and  Caribbean  Sea,  The  red  clay  occupies  compels  the  current  to  take  a  northwesterly 
the  greater  depths  of  the  ocean,  and,  a  larger  course.  It  finally  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
area  than  any  other  deposit,  more  than  one  through  the  different  passages  among  the  Lesser 
fourth  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  a  genuine  Antilles;  a  small  portiori,  however,  separates 
clay  and  assumed  lo  be  the  result  of  the  decom-  from  the  main  body  and  moves  south,  lollow- 
position  of  pumice  and  otlier  volcanic  materials,  ing  the  South  American  coast  Between  the  two 
The  absence  of  shells  in  this  deposit  is  not  Equatorial  Currents  we  find  the  Guinea  Current 
thought  to  be  proof  of  the  absence  of  animal  life ;  which  belongs  to  a  secondary  class,  called  ccon- 
apparently  the  shells  have  been  dissolved  by  the  pensating  currents,  which  always  run  in  an  op- 
free  carbonic  acid  of  the  sea  water  and  absorbed  posite  direction  to  the  primary,  and  are  ex- 
by  the  .latter  before  reaching  bottom.  In  some  plained  by  a  natural  tendency  of  the  water  to 
of  the  dicepest  parts  of  the  Indian  and  in  the  restore  equilibrium  disturbed  by  the,  primary 
eastern  Pacific,  siliclous  radiolariaa  remains  are  current.  The  Guinea  Current  commences  about 
found  in  such  quantities  in  the  red  clay  that  35!4°  W.,  attains  a  velocity  of  15  miles,  and  on 
this  kiai  of  deposit  lias  been  designated  radio-  reachin|j  the  coast  of  Africa  near  Cape  Palnias, 
laiian  ooxe.  See  Ocean  Curbents;  Ooze.  passes  mto  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  One  part 
Adqlphus  Lindknkohi.,  o^  ^^^  waters  which  the  North  Equatorial 
.,    IMeof  the  U.  S.  Coail  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Current      conveys      to     the     American     shores 

rt          ^ui         orn_        f._  enters   tlie  Caribbean   Sea  and  joins   those  of 

■     Ocean  Cables.     See  Cables,  Submarine.  the    South    Equatorial;    the   other  part  move* 

Ocean  Ciurents.  The  surface  of  the  aloc^  ttie  Bahamas  toward  the  northwest.  The 
ocean  is  very  rarely  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  waters  which  the  Equatorial  Currents  carry  into 
We  make  a  distinction  between  vertical  and  per-  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  assumed  to  acquire  their 
^ptible  horizontal  motion;  the  latter  we  call  motion  p&rtly  from  the  impulse  of  the  trades, 
citn:i.'«Jj.  fJear  the.  coast,  in  channels  and  es-  partly  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  easterly 
tuarips,  th^  currents  are  referred  to  a  variety  of  winds  and  to  pile  up  against  the  western  shores. 
causes,  among,  which  the  tides  are  the  most  im-  Very  little  doubt  is  entertained  at  present  thai 
portant,  but  HI  the  open  sea  the  winds  are  recog-  the  current  tlirough  the  Strait  of  Yucatan  into 
niwd  as  the  primary,  cause -of  all  the, great  cur-  (lie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
rents.  A  regular  and  continuous  wind  blowing  on. record  (from  60  to  I30  miles  per  day),  is 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  will  induce  motion  solely  due  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
in  its  surface,  but  the  velocity  communicated  to  Caribbean  Sea  and  tbf  Gulf.  But  these  waters 
the  water  is  always  far  less  than  tliat  of  the  do. not  tarry  in  the, Gulf  ot'MexiCQ,  its  level 
air  producing  iL  In  consequence  of  the  vis-  being  in  turn  highej:  thpn  that  of  the  Atlantic; 
cosily  of  the  water  the  motion  of  flic  surface  they  are,  consequently,  forced  toward  the  Strait 
will  be  transmitted  in  part  to  greater  or  legs  of  .Florida  where  they  find  an  outlet,  enter  the 
depth  but  generally  diminishing  rapidly  below  Atlantic  as  the  celebrated  Gulf  Stream,  a  name 
ihe  surface.  The  rate  of  this  motion  in  a  body  firsf  used  by  Franklin.  In  the  narrowest  part  of 
of  water  and  the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates  the  channel,_  off  Cape  Florida,  it  approaches  the 
ar?  altogether  a  question  of  time,  and  it  has  been  coast  to  within  15  miles,  occupies  the  entire 
demonstrated  .that  if  the  winds  act  continuously  width  (40  miles)  and  depth  J482  fathoms)  of  the 
upon  an  unc«nfined  ocean  the  entire  body  of  cliannel  and  attatns  velocities  of  69  to  100 
water  from  surface  to  bottom  will  have  motion  njiles  per  day  at  the  surface.  By  calculation 
imparted  to  iL  Furthermore,  the  momentum  it  has.  been  shown  that  a  current  of  the  re- 
acquired by  (he  water  in  motion  will  carry  it  on  locily  of  tile  Gulf  Stream  requires  a  difference 
in  its  course  for  a  considerable  time  with  slowly  of  elevation  of  at  least  0.7  feet  of  the  Gulf  oyer 
diminishing  velocities,  should  the  wind  cease  to  the  Atlantic,  which  difference  agrees  very  nearly 
blow.  with  that  found  by  direct  leveling  across  the 

The  trade  winds  are  those  which  in  the  At-  Florida  Peninsula.    After  leaving  the  Straits,  the 

lantic  and  Pacific  oceans  blow  with  great  regu-  Gulf  Stream  moves  to  the  northward  over  a  rocky 

larity  all  the  year  round  on  both  sides  of  the  bottom  with  a  depth  of  460  to' 370  fathoms, 

equator   in  the  Northern   hemisphere   from   tlie  and   distant   froin  the  coast  about   100  nautical 

northeast  and  in  the  southern  from  the   south-  miles.     In  lat.  34°   it  enters   the  deep  water  of 

east.     In  the  Atlantic  the  southeast  trades   are  the  ocean,  when  off  Cape  Hatteras,  it  ^ain  ap- 

Ihc  prevailing  winds  between  the  Cape  of  Good  proacbes  the  coast,  being  distant  only  35  miles 

Hope  and   Rio   de   Janeiro   to  the  equator,   the  and  in  deptlis  of  over  1,500  fathoms.     Its  tem- 

northeast  trades  between'lat  13°  N.  and  about  perature  thtre  is  between  31*  C.  in  summer  and 

lat  30°  N.    The  two  regions  are  separated  by  26°  C.  in  winter,  having  lost  only  about  3*  since 
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leaving  die  Stntta  of  Floiidi.  It  is  lAdi^  Fi»bi^er  Sound  and  Hudson  Strait),  and  more 
recognized  by  its  high  temperature  and  dark  at  the  rate  of  about  10  miles  per  day.  Similar 
bloc  color,  its  western  edge  being  especially  conditicais  to  those  existing  in  Baffin  Bay  pro- 
well  d^ned.  It  is  not  a  deep  current;  »c  the  iuce  a  southerly  current  ftlong  the  east  coast  o£ 
depth  of  ago  falfaonu  its  temperature  i«  10°  C,'  Greenland,  called  the  Greenland  Current,  which 
lUKlcr  ks  western  edge  it  ia  7Ji°,  while  under  rounds  Cape  Farewell  and  turns  to  the  north- 
its  eastern  edffc  a  temperature  of  15.6°  is  found,  vard  toward  the  depression  whidi  the  Labrador 
This  appears  to  indicate  that  it  moves  over  a  Current  has  created  in  Bailin  Bay.  After  skirt- 
ivct^e  of'  ctAi  water  which  cotnes  from  the  itig  the  ice  barrier  which  usually  exists  in  Davis 
narth  and  wfcst  and  descends  toward  the  east  Strait  in  the  ^ring,  it  merges  info  the  I.abrador 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  widlb  of  the  Current  The  teinperature  of  these  currents  is 
Stream  off  Hatteras  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  very  tow,  hut  their  density  is  comparatively  high 
Straits  of  Florida,  40  miles,  and  its  velocity  is  for  the  reason  that  they  are  shallow  and  rest 
between  50  and  73  miles  per  day.  After  leaving  on  warm  and  heavy  waters  and  have  been  con- 
Cape  Hatteras  it  gradually  diangfls  its  north-  ^ntly  gaining. gait  during  their  proarqss.  Being 
east  direction  into  due  west  with  Qonstantly  di-  oomparatively  heavy  the  Labrador  Current  sinks 
miiaihiae  velocity  and  temperature  until  it  tinder  the  Gidf  Stream.  The  cold  waters  which 
neaches  the  southern  edge  of  the  Bank*  of  New-'  extend  along  th*  .western  edge  of  the  Gulf 
fovttdlaod  whtcfa  it  does  in  summer  in  lat.  43)^"  Stream  as  i^  4S:.Ca^  Florida  have  sometimes 
N.  and  in  winter  in  41^°  N.,  with.  temperatur«s  bpen- considered  a  continuation  of  the  Labrador 
of  22°  C  and  10-°  C  reapectiwely  and  velocity  of  Current,  but  it  i^ppears  that  the  movement  o£ 
at  to  90  miles  per  day.  Itisherano.longercoti^id-'  ttieee  waters  toward  the  souiihwcEt  is  extremely 
ercd  as  an  ocBam  current  but  a  drift;  and  is  called  slow  and  disguised  by  the  more  powerful  mo- 
tile Gnil  Stpeam  drift  The  deflection  of  ll)e'Gulf  tion  produced  by  the  winds  and  tides.  Further- 
StrcaiD  toward  the  eMt  is  attributed  paitly  to>  more^  the  movement  of  this  littoral  ban^  is 
the  ratatfCMi  of  the  earth  and  partly  to  the  dire<>  retarded  b^  warm  currents  making  their  way 
tion  of  the  prevailing  winds.  While  the  central  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Gulf  gf 
p«rt  <rf  the  Gufi  Slream-  drift  makes  its  way  Maine.  .  In  conformity  with  the  laws,  ot  oceanic 
toward  tha  western  shores  of  Europe  and  mod-  drculatiba  as  now  ■  understood,  tlje  waters  of 
crates  their  dknftle,  one  part  enters  Davis  Strait  the  Labrador  Current  as  well  as  the  cold  waters 
SKtd  produces  an  c^en  channel  to  the  southern  of  the  coast  regions  pass  beneath  the  edge  of  ttie 
part  of  Baffin  Bay  during  winter;  another  one  Gulf  Stream  (which  is  very  thin)  and  continue 
passes  into  Denmark  Strait  between  ;Iceland  and  tp  sink  and  move  along  th»  slope  of  the  con- 
Greenland,  but  it  soon  sinks  into  the  depths  of  tinental  plateau  as  they  drift  slowly  southward 
the  s«a.  A  more  persistent  branch  passes  be-  until  they  reach  the  bottom  of.tl^e  ocean  with 
tWecn  Iceland  and  the  British  Islands  and  the  a  temperature  of  2a°.  The  existence-  of  a  cold 
coast  of  Norway,  and  has  been  traced  to  the  wall  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
eastward  as  far  as  the  west  coasts  of  Sfitzber-  and  cold  bands  within  its  limits,  which  were 
gea  aurd  Nova  ZembU  daring  the  summer  sea-  discovered  b;^  the  earl^  Gulf  Stream  .explora- 
son.  The  southern,  part  01  the  Gulf.  Stream  tions  and  wtuch  have  since  been  denied  and  re- 
drift,  more  properly  called  Atlantic  drift,  leaves  afSrmed,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  permanent 
the  main  tiody  south  of  the  Azores  and,  as  the  features;  similar  bands  are  often  noticed  in  thin 
North  African  Cunent,  follows  the  coast  of  superficial  currents  and  are  the  consequence  of 
Africa  to  Cape  Blanco  where,  it  joins  the  North  underling  cold  water  being  forced  to  the  sur- 
Equalorial  Current  The  vast  oyal-shaped  aita  face,  either  by  laKial  pressure  or  by  the  sinking 
enclosed  by  the  North  Eouatorial  Current,  the.  of  the  warm-water  by  reason  of  evaporation  or 
Gulf  Stream,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  drift  is  one  loss  of  heat 

of  calms  and  weak  drifts,  and  is  called  the  Sar-  That  part  of  the  South   Equatorial  Current 

gassa.  Sea  from  the  sea-weed  which  accumulates  which    turns   to   the    southward   off    C^pe    San 

about  its  borders.  Roque,   called   the    Brazilian    Current,   is   quite 

Turning  to  the  currents  that  descend   from  weak,  having  a  velocity  less  than  20  miles  pet 

the  polar  region  into  the  Temperate  zone,  we  day;  off  the  Falkland  Islands  it  is  Joined  by  the' 

find  in   the  removal  of  vast   bodies  of   water  Cane  liom  Civrent,  which  comes  from  the  souih- 

from     the     western    part    of    the    ocean     to  em    Paci&c    i^id    crosses    the    South    Atlantic 

toe.  eastern  by  the  Gulf  Stream  the  cause  of  When  off  Cipe  of  Good  Hope  this  =Weslwind 

dtfaer    currenla,    ComiKUsaling    currents,    whose,  drift"  turns  to  the  northward  and  as  a  cold  cur- 

ifnnction   it  is  to  move  waters   in   the  opposite,  rent,  the  Benzuela  Current,  flows  along  the  west 

directioD,  frtKn  the  northeast  to  the  ■  southwest,,  coast  of  Africa  with  a  velocity  of  12  to  20  miles 

for  the  purpose  of  restoring  equilibrium^  as   in  per  day.    Ofl  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo  it  turns  b> 

the    Labrador    current     The    pKvailin^   north-  the  westward  and  joins  the  South  EquatoriaL 
wtsterly     winds     in     Baf&n     Bay    assist     such  The  currents   of   the  Pacific   ar.e   similar   to 

a    movement     along     the     co^  ,of     Labrador  tfa^e  of  the  Atlantic     The  North  Equatorialhas: 

ami  Newfotudland  to  the-  southward,   and  this  its  origia  near  the  Revillagigedo  Islands  oS  the 

direction  is  maintained  until  Cape  Race  has  been  coast  of  MexicCb  in  Ion.  Iio  ,  flows  betiyeen  the' 

passed  where  it  is  chang^  to  southwest  on  ac-  lats.    ol    10°    N.    and    20°    N.    in    a    westerly 

cooql  of  tiie  rotation  of  the  earth.    This  current  direction  across  the  entire  width  of  the  ocean 

is  active  during  the  s(»son  of  nvelling  ice.    Field  to    the    Philippines,    about    7,500   miles,    with 

ice'  generally  appeaxa  on  the  Banks  as  early  as  a  velocity  of  12  to  18  miles  per  day.    The  South 

Fcbmaiv  and  dbappears  about  the  end  of  May.  Kquatorial    extends    from    lat.    15°    S.    to   the 

'odiiergs  are  most  abundant  in   May  and  are  equator  and  has  its  greatest  velocity  near  its 

fotmd  in  dimimshinK  nuti^erri  until  the  end  of  northern  edge.     It  bas  a  mean  velocity,  of  24 

Anguat.    The  m«}omy  of  bergs  come  frofn  the  miles   per    day,   but   this,  ts  aftep   more  than 

w«tt  eout  of  Greenlaiid  (some  few  cone  from  doubled  in  the  eastern  part    In  tfaa  nci^bor- 
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bood  of  the  Fiji  Islands  it  divides,  one  part,  the  North  Equatorial  in  about  km.  130*  W.  Tbe 
northern,  loiown  as  the  Rossel  Current,  passing  east  Australian  Current,  corre^>onding  to  the 
through  the  various  passages  nmong  the  Poly-  Brazilian  of  the  Atlantic,  ia  regarded  as  a  warm 
nesian  Islands  toward  Torres  Strait  and  the  current;  it  has  a  width  of  40  miles,  with  its 
north  coast  of  New  Guinea ;  the  southern  branch,  inner  cAgc  about  30  mites  off  shore,  and  shows 
called  the  Australian  Current,  trends  toward  the  velocities  of  from  i3  to  7a  miles.  South  of  Tas- 
east  coast  of  Australia  with  a  velocity  of  34  mania  and  New  Zealand  we  find  the  same  west' 
miles,  but  gradually  loses  strength  and  is  de-  erly  winds  and  easterly  drift  that  we  noticed  in 
fleeted  toward  the  southeast  The  Equatorial  the  South  Atlantic.  On  reaching  the  SotMfa 
Counter-Current,  setting  toward  the  east,  com-  American  coast  a  branch  of  this  drift  turns  to 
mences  at  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines  and  ex-  the  northward  past  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru 
tends  to  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  is  especially  and  joins  the  South  Equatorial  southward  of 
strong  durii^  the  period  from  June  to  October,  the  Galapagos  Islands.  This  current  has  A 
The  Japan  Current,  or  Kuroshlwo,  is  a  contin-  velocity  of  only  15  miles  and  is  generally  sop- 
nation  of  the  North  Equatorial  and  is  the  Gulf  posed  to  produce  the  comparatively  low  tempera- 
Stream  of  the  Pacific.  Starting  from  the  east  tures  ^prevailinsr  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
coast  of  Luzon,  it  passes  the  east  coast  of  For-  America,  bat  iSese  are  more  correctly  attribute- 
mosa ;  changing  its  course  to  the  northeast,  and  ble  to  the  cold  water  which  rises  from  die  bottom 
makes  for  the  southwestern  point  of  Japan.  Off  to  the  surface  near  the  coast  There  are  no  arctic 
this  point  the  current  divides,  the  major  portion  currents  in  the  Pacific  on  the  grand  scale  of  the 
passes  through  Van  Diemen  Strait  and  the  pas-  Labrador,  no  icebergs,  and  the  ice  in  Bering  Sea 
sages  between  the  Linschoten  Islands,  and  runs  is  n<A  very  compact    In  fact  the  trips  over  tbe 

Braltel  to  the  south  shores  of  the  Japanese  ice  by  the  natives  of  both  Asia  and  America  ia 
lands,  attaining  its  greatest  velocity  of  48  to  72  the  depth  of  winter  to  visit  their  kinsfolk  on 
miles  per  day.  It  leaves  the  coast  of  Japan  after  Diomed  Island,  in  the  middle  of  Bering  Strait, 
having  reached  Cape  Maboye,  to  the  eastward  are  considered  hazardous  ventures.  The  ke  in 
of  Yokohama,  and  turns  to  the  northeast,  tike  winter  extends  from  Bristol  Bay  to  some  miles 
die  Gulf  Stream  ofF  Cape  Hatteras,  without,  to  the  northward  of  Saint  Panl  Island,  thence 
however,  reacliing  t>eyond  the  latitude  of  40  northwest  to  Cape  Navarin,  in  the  summer 
N.  One  branch  of  the  Kuroshiwo  parts  from  months,  Angust,  Septemtier  and  early  October 
the  main  stream  before  Van  Diemen  Strait  has  the  arctic  pack  ice  extends  from  ley  Ca,pe  on 
been  reached,  enters  the  japan  Sea  through  the  the  coast  of  Alaska  to  Heratd  Island.  Floating 
Korea  Channel  and  follows  the  west  coast  of  ice  is  found  as  far  south  as  35  miles  to  the 
Japan  to  La  Perouse  Strait,  through  which  it  southward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  to  abont 
passes  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  Sowing  along  60°  lat  off  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  Along  this 
the  west  shores  of  the  Kurile  Islands  it  can  be  coast  there  ia  a  cold  current  in  sprii^  and  early 
traced  to  the  west  shore  of  Kamchatka  Penin-  summer,  this  is  reinforced  by  cold  water  which 
sula.  The  strength  of  the  Kuroshiwo  is  greatly  by  strong  tidal  currents  may  reach  the  eastern 
influenced  by  the  winds  of  the  western  ftcific;  shores  of  the  Kurile  Islands  through  An^hitrite 
during  the  summer  months,  between  the  middle  and  other  straits  from  Okhotsk  S«i.  Tliis  cold 
of  May  and  the  t)eginn!ng  of  October,  the  south-  current,  the  Kurile  Current,  carries  quantities  of 
west  monsoon  blows  on  the  coast  of  China  to  arctic  ice,  and  is  noted  for  its  low  temperatures 
lat.  25"  N.,  and  is  followed  during  winter  by  the  from  surface  to  bottom.  It  follows  the  east 
northeast  monsoon  which  retards  the  stream,  coast  of  Japan  as  far  as  Van  Diemen  Strait,  is 
hence  it  has  its  greatest  strength  in  August  and  interposed  between  the  shore  and  the  Kuro- 
its  least  in  March  when  it  is  hardly  recognized  shiwo  and  is  known  as  OyaSiwo  (green  water) . 
as  a  warm  stream.  It  is  an  open  question  The  Indian  Ocean  shows  different  conditions 
whether  a  branch  of  the  Kuroshiwo  enters  the  from  those  of  the  two  other  great  oceans  for 
Bering  Sea.  The  currents  here  are  so  feeble  the  reason  that  its  northern  limit  is  within  the 
and  so  much  influenced  by  the  winds  and  tides  Torrid  zone.  During  the  summer  months  the 
that  their  record  does  not  comrey  any  definite  southeast  trade  winds  pass  the  equator  and  arc 
information ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  south-  changed  into  southwest  winds  or  southwest 
western,  or  detper,  part  of  this  sea  is  always  monsoon.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  from 
free  of  ice  while  the  northeastern,  or  ahoaler  October  to  April,  the  northeast  monsoon,  wbidh 
part,  during  the  winter  months  is  covered  corresponds  to  the  northeast  trade  winds  of  the 
with  an  impenetrable  mass  of  ice  we  may  oSier  oceans.  Wows  over  the  northern  part  of 
safely  conclude  that  warm  water  from  the  the  oceaa  During  this  period  the  currents 
Pacific  enters  the  sea,  if  not  as  an  active  cur-  north  of  the  equator  have  a  northwesterly 
rent,  at  least  as  a  powerful  drift.  In  confirma-  direction,  attaining  especially  great  velocities 
tion  of  this  supposition  we  find  in  the  deeper  off  Ceylon  (80  miles)  and  the  east  coast 
parts  of  the  sea  during  Augnst  a  mean  surface  of  Africa.  During  the  southwest  monsoOD  tbe 
temperature  of  74',  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  water  north  of  the  equator  moves  in  the  oroo- 
a  minimum  of  3,9*,  at  300  fathoms  a  maximum  site  direction,  from  west  to  east  toward  Su- 
of  3.4°,  and  at  T,ooo  fathoms  1.9",  with  salinity  matni,  and  again  attains  its  greatest  velocity  off 
increasing  regularly  from  surface  to  bottom.  Ceylon.  In  the  Southern  hemisphere  between 
The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  for  some  distance  the  latitudes  of  7"  and  ao°  S.  the  Equatorial  Cur- 
northward  of  Bering  Strait  indicates  that  a  por-  rent  flows  to  the  west  during  the  whole  year 
tion  of  the  current  passes  througfli  the  strait.  In  with  velocities  of  between  la  and  36  mites,  some- 
lon.  150*  W.  the  Kuroshiwo  can  no  longer  be  times  as  much  as  60  miles.  Off  the  east  coast 
considered  a  warm  current,  it  thence  gradually  of  Madagascar  the  current  divides  into  a  north- 
assumes  a  more  southerly  direction  and  passes  em  and  southern  branch.  A  part  pf  the  north- 
the  coast  of  California  as  a  cold  current,  the  em  branch  turns  to  the  northwest,  reaching  the 
California  Current,  and  finally  merges  into  the  Bay  of  Zanzibar  durit%  the  toutfawwat  nKMUoaa 


OCEAN  GROVE  — OCBANIDS 

and  turning  into  the  Equatorial  Counter-Current  in  Bering:  Sea'   (1900)  ;  Simpson,  <Ice  and  Ice 

during     northeast     monsoon.     The     other    part  Movements     in     Bering    Sea     and    the     Arctic 

rounds  the  northern   Cape  of  Madagascar  with  Basin'     (1890);    Agassiz,     'Three  .Cruises    of 

velocities  of  18  to  48  miles  and  enters  the  Mo-  the  Steamer  Blake,'    Vol,   1,    (18S8);    'Wissen- 

zambique  Channel  as  the  Mozambique  Current,  schaftliche   Ergebnisse    der   deutschen   Tiefsee- 

During  the  northeast  monsoon   the  Equatorial  expedition'    (1902)  ;    'Norwegian  North  Polar 

Counter- Current  is  found  between  the  equator  Eaqjedition,*  .Vol.  IIL  (i8g3-6). 
and  Jat  7*   S.  with  velocities  of  from  12  to  1&  ^  Lindenkoel 

imles.    Its  fmiaion  is  to  restore  the  equilibriimi  ^  ^     f  ^^  ^  5  Coasl  and  Geodetic  SuA^. 

by  carrying  back  part  of  the  waters  removed  by  -,  _  „     t  ■      ii'  .t. 

the  Equatorial  Currents  from  the  eastern  part  of  ^    Ocean  Grove,  N.J,,  town  m  Monmouttt 

tbc  ocean.    During  the  southwest  monsoon  the  County -on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  Len- 

«asteni  Bow  extends  over  the  whole  ocean  north  t^aJ  o*  New  Jersev  and  the  Pennsylvania  Raii- 

of  lat  5°  S.,  with  velocities  of  more  than  48  ^^^^'  ^^'«-  ^°  "^^^  «'""'  ^^  ^'*  .K    c 

miles   at  the  equator.     The   Aguihas    Current  »  famous  summer  resort  on  account  of  its  fiije 

is  a  continuation  of  the  Mozambique  Current;  it  ^«».^^""4.**  '?^*'>.*'*  ^"^^  t['"5-  ■'*.  v"^^ 

has  a  velocity  of  46  to  51  miles  md  off  Cape  of  Ph.  addph.a.  and  other  cn.es.    It  adjo..^  Asbury 

Good  Hope  ineets  the  cold  water,  from  the  vi-  l^J^  U-v.)  ;     Wesley  I^ke  is  on  the  boundary. 

dnity  of  Cape  Horn.    The  collision  of  the  two  The     Ocean     Grove     Camp     Meetmg     Asso- 

«urrenta  produces  streaks  of  alternate  warm  and  ':.ation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  con- 

«rid  water,  differing  8°  or  more  in  temperature,  ^rols  the  town,  and  regulates  its  laws.    Jhe  sale 

a  feature  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  f  mtoxicants  and  tobacco  and  theatncal  per- 

many  naviRators  formances  are  prohibited.    The  Sunday  iaw3  are 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  currents  in  ^^^^,    ""^l    ^K^**'/  /"^'^^ced.    The    prominent 

the  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  almost  universal   east-  b>"l'l"«s  are  the  Audilorimn,  which  seats  i^oM 

ward  and  southeastward  set  north  of  the  Amer-  P|I*°";l"".1?S'°°^  ^X'^-^a-  *l       i  ?!,'      cf 

ican  Continent  and  the  ger,er.l!y  westward  set  '^-  '^^,F">';^  iflTni  ill  vS'm  ?n  *h^  i^nl" 

north  of  Siberia,  although  at  a  considerable  dis-  "^^ct    Rel|g«us  meetmg  arc  held  m  tiie  Audi- 

tance  from  the  mainland.     Both  currents  seem  !''""^_2\''.  "^^^  S"i'lT*^„^'t«™   TK 

to  originate  north  of  Bering  Strait,  and  the  fact  '""  ^?r"'^^."i?,H  ™l:..^h,*Jl^.  iSf 

Ii...  .u—    .  t  «...  ,  ~«  *%■.  i..^.)-.,,  i«  ..U.I.,  association  owns  and  operates  tiie  electric  light 

that  they  set  ont  from  this  toolity  in  nearly  ^         j  ^    mierwork..    The  association  was 

opposite  dirertions  has  sngsattd  the  ejistence  J,^i,,j  i^\f^    but  the  Srsl  permanent  build- 

«)  a  Urge  island  or  continent  between  the  Pole  ^^  „„  „°™;j  „„„  ,s,5,^,ooden  frame 

and  Bering  iitrait.  .^      .u       .  covered  with  green  boughs  was  its  appearane* 

In  the  AnUretic  regions,  or  rather  those  to  „,„„  j„,  „„j     ,„  ,8„  ,  „„j  ,„,  ^^  ,p^. 

tte  southward  of  Tasmania,  Cafe  Horn  and  the  ,„  t^j  been  erected,  and  the  audiences  .at  on 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  drift  u  generally  from  temporary   seats   made    by   placing  planks   on 

west  to  cast,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  t„rtlea.     Tlierc  are  wveraf  large  hotel,  and 

westerly  winds.  boarding  houses  and  a  large  number  of  sum' 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  of  mterest  to  notice  nier  cottages.    In  the  summer  months  the  popu- 

one  or  two  currimta  which  m  a  strict  sense  may  i,tion  varies  from  20,001  to  3ofloa    The  winter 

uot  be  ciniBidered  ocean  currents  but  whicli  may  population  is  less  than  5,000. 
Mplam  tbe  function  of  diHerence  of  dmsity  m  Oce«»  S-shS-i'na,  or  Ei«l>iid  and  Her 

Ibe  produaon  of   eurr„i^     In   U«    Med™^^^  Coto^I  work  <5  tfav"  bTja^a  ZlhVn, 

raneau  we  have  noticed  a  higher  den«ty  in  con-  j,o„d,7Lbli,bed  in  18S6.    This  is  the  record  of 

ae,ueix«  of  evapomlion  than  la  pos.euod  by  the  .  hZS^mSe  by  thTauthor  via  Cape  Town 

«)joming  ocean.    In  conwuence  of  thi.  drier.  '„'°^S.^Zih^  SZi^Vt^t^ 

"S  "^    f     „    ;  .«  1    ,S     T,.  .„?t!^„^^  wfy  »'  Samoa,  the  Sandwich  Islinds,  San  Fran- 

SSen't'oWd'enf  w.S'rTmo'tS''o^rOn  ™J:  S^"  ^-^  Chicago,  and  New  York,  i. 


the  other  hand  the  density  of  the  Baltic  is  less 
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than  that  of  the  adjoining  North  Sea,  hence  we  ^    Oceanic  Life.     See    Bbkthos;    Dem-    ba* 

have  a  surface  current  from  the  Baltic  into  the  ExPLoRAriwr;    FiaBBs,    Geogbapsicm.    Distsi- 

North  Sea  and  an  undercurrent  in  the  opposite  aonoN    of;    GLoaiozaiNA.    Ooik;     Plakkton; 

<Iirection.  SEAwme;  ZoocBOOBArHY ;  etc 

£it>/i0jf-a^Ayf— Boguslawski  und  O.  Kriim-  Occanica,  o-she-Snl-ka,  or  Oceania,  the 
siel,  'Handbuch  der  Uceanographie*  (Stuttgart,  name  given  to  the  land  division  of  the  world 
1884-7) ;  A.  Supan,  'Grundzuge  der  physischen  which  is  composed  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Erdkunde'  (igo3)  ;  Report  on  the  Scientific  Re-  Ocean,  The  limits  of  Oceanica  are  not  well  de- 
suits  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M,  S.  Challenger  fined;  some  geographers  include  in  ftis  division 
(1882-95)  ;  Buchan,  'Report  on  the  Oceanic  Cir-  all  the  oceanic  islands  in  the  Pacific,  others  in- 
culation*  (Appx.  to  Oiallenger  Report)  1805;  elude  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  A  sub- 
Murray  and  Renard,  'Deep  Sea  Deposits'  division  of  Oceanica  adopted  by  many  is  int* 
(1891)  ;  Petermann,  'Geogr.  Mitteilungen :  Die  Western  Oceanica  or  Malaysia,  correspondmg 
Gewasser  der  Bank  von  Neufuodland*  (1897) ;  with  what  Is  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Re-  Malay  Indian  or  East  Indian  Archipelago,  Mi- 
ports:  'The  Gulf  Stream'  (1890);  A.  Linden-  eronesia  or  Northern  Oceanica,  Polynesia  or 
bAI,  <Specific  Gravity  of  flic  Water*  of  theCulf  Eastern  Oceanfea,  and  Melanesia  or  Southern 
of  Mexico  and  the  Gull  Stream' (i8gs)T'Salin-  Oceanica.  The  islands  and  peoples  of  Oceanica 
itTandTefnperatareofthePadficOcean>(i8g8)j  will  be  found  described  under  their  respective 
Rodman,   United    Sutes   Hydrographic   Office:  titles. 

<Iee  and  Ice  Movementa  in  the  North  Atlantic  Oceudds,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  class  of 

ecMD>  (jSga);  Vagt,  'kc  and  ke  Uovcments  uTrnpha,    daug^ttn    of    Oceasni    and    Tethya 
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OCBAHUS  —  OCHULOEE 

They  were  3.000  in  number,  and.  were  taid  t(>  >n<l  FiEeabire;  average  breadth,  about  12  miles; 

have    an     equa!     number    of     brothers.      See  highest  summit,    Bencleuch,   in   the   southwest, 

Uytbologt.  about  ajoo  feet  above  sea-level.    The  Ocliils  are 

Oceanus,  o-se'a-nus,  in  Greek  mythology,  of  basalt  and   greenstone,  and    contain  copper 

the  eldest  of  the  Titans,  and  a  personiikation  of  *"•*  ""O"  ""S. 

the  sea.    He  was  called  the  son  of  Gxa   (the  Ochre,  o'ker,  or  Ocher  (Greek,  •yellow,* 

earth)  and  of  Uranus  (heaven).    Oceanus  and  "yeUowish  green,'  "pale"),  friable  clay  with  an 

Tethys  were  the  parents  of  rivers,  and  of  the  admixture    of    iron    oxides,    giving    it    a    color 

race  of  goddesses  called  Oceanids   (q.v.)-     Ac-  varying   from   yellow   to   red,   as   the   iron   pcr- 

■  cording  to  another  account  he  was  the  father  of  oxide  is  hydrated   (yellow)  or  anhydrate   (red), 

all   gods  and  men.     The  physical  idea  attached  The  reddish  color  may  be  deepened  artificialiy  by 

by  the   Greeks  to   the   term   Oceanus,   was   that  burning.      Rarely   mangancEe    takes    the    place 

the   earth    was   a    fiat    circle   surrounded    by   a  of  irca  in  the  composition  of  ochre,  or  occurs 

river    (Oceanus),   out   of  which    the    sun   and  in  addition  to  iron,  the  brownish  variety  tliu« 

stars    were   supposed   to  rise   and   set,   and    on  formed  being  called  "Sienna"   (from  its   famous 

whose  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead.    The  source    in    Italy)     or    "umber"     (Latin,    umbra, 

term  ocean  was  thus  applied  especially  to  the  'shade").     The  coloring  of  these  two  shadea 

Atlantic,  or  sea  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  again  is  deepetud  by  their  being  burnt.     Umber 

in  contradistinction  to  the  Mediterranean  or  in-  and  sienna  are   largely  found,  outside  of  Italy, 

temal  sea.  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and-Ten- 

Ocellua,    a    structure    found    in    various  n.essee;  and  the  leading  Slates  in  the  prodiK- 

groups  of  invertebrate  animals,  consisting  of  a  ''on.<'f  «^  are  Pennwlvania,  Gwrga,  Call- 

ipot  of  pigment  enclosed  in  a  capsule  or  cavity,  *°'""»'  """^  Vermont.     But  the  United.  State* 

generally  supplied   with   nerve^^^filaments,  and   to  P.^duces   less    oc^   and    iron   oxide   pigments 

gUch  the  function  of  sight  is  attributed.     See  t  ^S^-JlX^^^„^e ''jr^^'L^ 


Eye. 


home  product  was  inferior  to  the  foreign,  being 
only  50  per  cent  pure,  a  fault  now  remedied  by 


OctOm  Lucan««,  &-serus  lu-ka  nus.  a  specially  designed  crucible  furnaces,  which  in- 
Pythagorean,  philosopher  i-br  lAwnia,  Italy,  sjh  sure  the  purfty  of  the  increased  output.  The 
century  b.c  H.s  works  are:  'On  Law' ;  'On  best  yellow  ochre  is.  that  coming  from  Oxford, 
Kingly   Rule  and   Piety'  ;   and   'On  the   Nature  JViirland 

of  the  Whole*  (nvlr^iToe«ri«^fc««i)thclastot  "L  .  ,'■  ^,  '  ,  ^ 
which  is  the  only  one  of  his  treatises  now  ex-  Ochro,  same  as  Okra  (q.r.). 
tant,  excepting  some  fragments  found  in  Sto-  Ocha,  &ks,  Adolph  S.,  American  publisher: 
teeus,  written  in  Doric.  'On  the  Mature  of  the  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  12  March  i8j8.  His  early 
Whole'  is  in  Ionic,  which  fact  leads  some  critics  lite  was  that  of  a  country  lad,  and  he  obtained 
to  doubt  its  authenticity.  It  is  divided  into  four  a  common  school  education  at  Knoxvilie,  TentL, 
chapters,  in  which  the  author" maintains  tWt  where  for  a" year  he  served  as  carrier  and  news- 
tbe  whole,  that  is,  Nature,  the  Universe,  has  no  boy.  In  1871  he  was  grocer's  clerk  at  Provi- 
be^inning  nor  end,  and  that  men  tiave  always  dence,  R.  I.,  attending  a  night  school  mean- 
existed.  Consult:  MulLacta,  'Fragmenta  Phi^  while.  He  then  returned  to  Knoxville,  where 
osophorum  Gracorum'  (i860)  :  Taylor,  'Ocel-  he  was  a  druggist's  apprentice  for  a  year  and 
lus  Lucanus,'  translated  into  English  (1831).  then  a  prititer  in  1873.    In  7878  he  became  pub- 

Ocriot,  o'sfrtet,  a  tropical  American  Wild-  li?^"  of  the  Chattanooga  r.m^i^here  his  aM- 

eat  (Felispardalis).  averaging  about  tt.T«  feet  '^.  w?sd«>ttnctly  shown.    In  i^  he  secured  a 

in  Imgth  exclusive  of  the  tai^  and  about  18  or  '^'".'l*  i"""^"  'V  "*^  ^."^  ^"'^  ^*"'t^-  ""''  "u  '** 

ao  inches  tall.    lu.body  color  is  a  variable  and  P?^i''';Sr.,^r?'2P*V-"  «*o"«f:j"s  purchase 

handsome  fawn  or  grayish- brown,  marked  with  J^**  2"!*^^'^  ^'"'"  ""**  **"=  P«bl>cLedg*r 

lines  of  blackish  ring-spots.    The  ocelot  ranges  'o"<^m  ">  1902. 

norftward  as  far  as  Ixuiaiana,  and  is  found  in  Ochtman,  ak'man,  Leonard,  American  art- 
forests,  where  it  preys  largely  upon  birds.  It  is  1st;  b.  Zanaemaire,  Zedarid,  Holland,  zi  Oct. 
Eominonly  seen  in  menageries,  and  in  Mexico  is  1854.  He  settled  in  Albany  with  his  family  in 
often  found  in  a  semi-domesticated  condiiioa  1860,  and  became  a  draughtsman  in  an  engrav- 
abctut  farfti'houses.  ing  oRicc;  had  a  studio  at  Albany  for  two  years 

Ochakof,  6-cha'k6f,  or  Otehako£f,  Russia,  ^"-^  subsequently  took  a  wirier  course  at  the 
a  »0VM1  in  d>e  government  of  CheraOB,  od  the  A^t  Students  League  New  York.  As  a  Und- 
black  Sea,  at  the.  mouth  of  the  pni«)er.  for-  ^cape  painter  he  is  self-tatigh^  but  has  traveled 
roerly  an  import ^t'.Tmkifih  ■fortreS,  with  a  cil-  through  En^nd^  France,  and  Holland  for  the 
adel,  the  walls  of  which  were  25  feet  high.  In  Purpose  of  study.  .His  power  and  skill  are 
1737  it  was  stormed  by  -the  Russians,  wlio  lost  ^P'*'"  '".  ^uch  rainlings  as  'Night  on  the 
18^  men  in  the  attack.  The  Turks  at  tempted  Mianos  River' ■  <^Auumn  Moonlight' ;  'Moon- 
to  recover  it  with  a  force  of  70,000  men,  but  ■'^^'f/'E,''*  ■"  Spring' ;_'AMorningSpTiphony.> 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  ao.000.  In  1738  V^'!^  '?''""■  <'*?'*'  °^  imagination  and  brMdth 
it  was  given  up  by  the  Russians,  who  had  previ-  ^^  treatment  characterize  his  paintings  whose 
ously  destroyed  the  works.  The  Turks  fortified  *["*'' ^"'"?^'^  ^^"'^^  ^  genuine  love  of  nature  in 
it  anew  in  1743.  and  held  it  until  17S8,  when,  t"^"'  author. 

after  a  siege  of  six  months,  it  was  stormed  by  Oc'imum,  a  genua  of  Dlants.    See  Basii. 

Suvaroff   who  rased  it  to  the  ground.    By  the  OottMlgee.  6k-mM'gt,  a  river  in  Georgi. 

£S"  "V.S^E"'^  '^i"'^  '"  *^"''"^-    I'  *?*  wti^  haTits  rise  north  of  the  central  part  of 

P^^  ^""^      ■'  ^  ^°""  ooasiina-  trad*,  the  State,  flows  south,  southwest,  and  «sVnnit- 

rop,  aoout  13.000.      ^^.     ,,  j^^  ^^^  j^  Ocotwe  to  form  the  Altamaha.    H 

Odul  HilV  Sootland,  a  momitMn  nmge  flows  through  an  agrknltural  region;  ite -kngA 

on  the  bord«r»  of  Perth,  Clackman»iD,  Kinrossi  iq  abovt  a6o  ttalta.    The  uwer  tomsa.^M.mntf 
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rapids  and  small  cajcades,  and  the  lower  course 
is  through  a  more  Hat  country,  covered  with 
pine  forests.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers 
for  about  half  its  distance  from  the  mouth,  to 
Macon  (q.v,). 

OcoiiM,  6-ko'ne,  a  river  in  Georsia  which 
has  its  rise  in  Hail  County,  flows  southeast  and 
unites  with  the  Ocmulgee  to  form  the  Altamaha. 
It  is  navigable  for  about  loo  miles  from  its 
rnouth.  Milledgevillc,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  State,  is  on  the  Oconee. 

O'Connell.  d-kon'el,  Daniel.  Irish  natriot: 
h.  Cahir,  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  6  Aug.  17?^; 
d.  Genoa,  Italy.  15  May  i847'  He  studied  in 
France  iX  the  colleges  of  Saint  Oiner  and  Douay, 
and  in  1793,  on  his  return  home,  began  the 
study  of  law.  In  1798  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  soon  began  to  distincfuish  himself  both 
by  legal  skill  and  oratory.  Alter  3  speech  made 
at  Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  1800,  at  a  meeting 
held  to  petition  against  the  tmion,  he  Was' re- 
garded as  dne  of  the  most  promising  and  ener- 
Rvtic  of  the  Catholic  leaders.  The'  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  being  seriously  aKftated, 
he  was  active  in  every  attempt  to  remove  the  na- 
tional grievances,  and  in  1824  fonnded  die  Gath' 
olic  Association  which  carried  on  active  agita- 
tion in  spite  of  government  measures  against 
it  The  diief  grievance  was  the  Catholics  could 
not  cit  in  Farliatnent  without  taking  an  oath 
contrary  to  conscience;  in  1828  O'Connall  took 
a  decisive  step  by  becoming  candidate  for  Par- 
liament in  the  county  of  Clare ;  he  was  elected 
but  could  not  take  his  seat. because  he  refused 
to  take  the  preliminary  oath.  His  election,  ht>w- 
ever,  was  a  fact  that  could  nof  he  ignored,  and 
as  the  feeling  in  favor  of  emancipation  continu- 
ally increased,  the  minisify  with  the  Duke  of  ■ 
■Wellington  at  its  head  decided  they  must  con- 
cede it,  or  risk  a  civil  war.  In  i8ag  therefore 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  passed,  and 
under  its  provisions  O'Connell  took  his  seat, 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  While' carrying  on  this 
agitation  he  could  hardly  avoid  making  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  his  practice  as  a  lawyer, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  annual  recipient  o£ 
a  larae  8Dm  contributed  b^  bis  conntrytneii.  In 
1642  he  tx^an  the  agitation  for  th«  repeal  of 
the  union  between.  Gceat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
holding  monster  meetings  at  which  he  was  th© 
chief  speaker;  in  1843  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  and  sedition  j  he  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
but  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  judgment 
on  4  Sept,  1844.  He  then  resumed  his  seat'  in 
Parliament,  but  his  influence  was  lessening  as  a 
new  Irish  party  had  arisen  —  called  Young  Ire- 
land—  which  advocated  more  radical  ineasurea. 
and  did  not  favor  O'Connell's  "moral  force" 
policy;  in  1846  he  supported  the  Whig;  ministry 
which  still  further  ^cnated  him  £rotn  the 
younger  party.  His  health  was  faiUng.  and  in 
1847  he  went  to  Italy,  intending  to  visit  Eonic, 
but  died  at  Genoa.  He  was.  a  most  eloqoent 
and  forceful  sptaker,  and  a  leader  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  people. 

Consult:  Cusack,  'The  Liberator,  his  Life 
and  Times*  (1872)  ■•  Diinlop.  'Life  of  Dapiel 
O'Connell' ;  Fltipatrick, '  'Correspondence  o£ 
Baniel  O'Connell'  (igSS):  McCarthy'.  'History 
of  Our  Own  Times"  ;.  O'Connell  (his  son), 
'Life  and  Times  of  Da^ieI  O'ConnelP  (1846) ; 
Wendell  Fhillips.  'Daniel  0'C6nnell.> 


O'Connell,     William     Henry,     American 

Cardinal;  b.  -Lowell,  Mass.,  8  Dec.  i8=o. 
He  was  graduated  from  Boston  College  A.B. 
1881,  and  studied  theology  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican College,  Rome,  Italy  i88i-a4.  He  was 
ordained  priest  at  Rome,  8  June  1884  and  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  Nortii  American  Col- 
lege, 21  Nov.  1895.  He  was  named  a  domestic 
prelate  in  1897,  and  on  22  April  1901  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Portland,  Maine.  He  was 
conscreated  at  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome.  19  May 
1501  and  returning  to  the  United  Slates,  he  at 
once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  diocese, 
having  been  installed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Port- 
land, Maine.  He  was  honored  with  the  title 
of  assistant  at  the  Pontilicat  Throne  in  Jan. 
1905,  and  was  a  special  Papal  envoy  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  in  19O5,  at  which  time' he  was 
presented  with  the  Grand  Cordon  Of  the  Sacred 
Treasure  by  tlM  Mikado  of  Japan.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric  and  named  Co- 
adjutor to  Bighpp -Williams  of  Boston,  Wass., 
OB  8  Feb.  igoo,  his  title  being  archbishop  of 
Constance,  and:  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, he  succeeded  to  th«' see  of  Boston.  30 
Aug.  1907.  He  was  created  pardinal  by  Pope 
Pius  X,  30  Nov.  jgii. 

O'Connor,  6-kBn'or,  Arthtir,  Irish  political 
leader:  b.  Mitcheistown,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
1763;  d-  near  Nemours,  France,  25  April  1852: 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788,  was  elected 
to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Irishmen  served  as  one  of  their  directory 
oif  five,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wtis  tried 
for  high  treason,  but  finally  discharged.  He 
went  to  France  and  on  his  return  to  Ireland 
was  again  arrested,  but  madt  his  escape  and 
etttered  the  service  of  Napoleon,  who  made  him 
a  lieutenant-gendTsI  in  1804  and  later  genera) 
of  division.  He  published :  'Lttters  to  Earl 
Camden'  (1798);  'The  Present  State  of  Great 
Britain'   {1804);  etc. 

O'Connor,  JAhn,  Canadian  jurist:  b.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  January  1824;  d.  Cohurg,  Ont..  3 
Nov.  1887.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Canada  in  1828  where  he  was  educated,  and  in 
1854  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  sat  for  Essex 
in  the  Canadian  parliament  1867-72,  and  in 
the  last  named  year  was  president  of  the  council 
in  .Sir  John  Macdonald's  administration.  Later 
he  was  minister  of  inland  revenue  and  post- 
maater-general.  and  became  queen's  eounsri  in' 
18^3.  In  1878  he  was  reappointed  president 
of  the  council  and  in  j88o  became  a  second  time 
ftostmaster-goieral,  was  secretary  of  state  for  a' 
time,  and  in-  iBSj  re-aseumed  the  office  of  post- 
master-general. He  was  a  commisaic^er  for  re- 
vising the  statutes  of  Canada  and  Ontario,  and 
in  18S4  was  appointed  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  justice  of  Ontario! 

O'Co 

Catholic    _.    _._.__.,    _.    ...    __    

185s.  He  was  educated  at  Sefon  Hall  College, 
iri  the  American  College  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  and 
in  1877  he  was  or*iired  to  the  priesthood. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  Seton 
Hall  College' and  Seminary,  1878-95;  pastor  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Newark.  1895-1901-'  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  25  July  rpoi. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  Powbr,  Irish  J 
ist  and- politician:  b.  Athlone  S  Oct,  j& 
entered  journalistn  i:  "  '"' 
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OCONOUO  woe  ~  OCTAVE 

1870,  was  (or  a  t!me  in  the  London  office  of  It  was  settled  in  1850  and  in  tSSz  >raa  inconx"^ 

the  New   York  Herald,  entered   Parliament  for  ated.     It  is  in  an  a^cultural  and  lumber  regioil 

Galway  in  1880,  and  has   represented  the  Scot-  and  has   considerable  trade  in   farm   and   dairy 

Und     division     of    Liverpool     from     1885.     He  products,   also    in   fish    and    lumber.      Its    chief 

founded  and  edited  The  Star,  The  Sun,  and  the  industrial   establishments   are   flour   and   lumber 

^Weekly    Sun,'    and    later    became    editor    of  mills,  canneries,  creameries,  a  biewety,  and  a 

*M.  A.  P.'  (Mainly  About  People).    His  works  wagon  factory.    It  has  a  good  public  library,  a 

include  a  biography  of  Beaeonsfield.  high  sdiool.  court-house,  and  a  number  of  fine 

Oconomowoc,  6-kon'o-m6-wok,  Wis.,  city  residences.  Pop.  (1910)  5,629. 
in  Waukesha  County;  on  the  Chicago,  M.  Oco'tea,  a  genus  of  tropical  trees  of  tho 
&  St  P.  railroad;  about  35  miles  west  by  mountain-laurel  family  {Lauracra,  q.T.),  the 
north  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  wood  of  which  is  strongly  and  usually  disagree- 
a  region  of  beautiful  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  ably  scented.  Prominent  species  are  the  stink- 
arc  Belle  and  Fowler,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  wood  (O.  bullala)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
good  fishing  in  the  vicinity.  Fertile  farm  lands  til-wood  (O.  frntensf  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
are  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  the  industries  cinnamon-yielding  O.  euplularis  of  Mauritius 
of  the  city  are  connected  chiefly  with  farm  and  Some  of  these  trees  yield  valuable  timber. 
4kity  products  The  city  owns  and  operates  Ocracoke  (o'kra-kSk)  Inlet,  on  the  coast 
Ihe  electnc-light  plant  and  the  waterworks,  of  North  Carolina,  tictween  the  islands  of  Ports- 
Pop.  3,100.  mouth  and  Ocracoke,  and  forminga  passage  from 

OXonor,  5-kJSn'Ar,  Ctaarlea,  American  the  Atlantic  into  Pamlico  Sound.  Just  at  the 
lawyer  and  politician:  b.  New  York  32  Jan.  western  end  of  the  inlet  is  a  lighthouse,  and  oa 
1804;  d.  Nantucket,  Mass.,  9  Feb.  18S4.  He  each  side  are  dangerous  shoals.  Cape  Hatteraa 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  ao,  and  is  about  20  miles  northwest 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Oc'reM,  among  the  ancient  Romans  a  leg- 
country;  the  Forrest  divorce  suit,  the  Slave  ^„g  covering  the  foreleg  from  the  knee  to  the 
Jadccase  (1835),  the  Lispenard  will  case  (18^),  ankle.  It  was  made  of  tin,  brMue,  or  other 
and  the  Jumel  case  (1871)  were  the  most  im-  metal,  modeled  to  the  leg  of  the  wearer,  and 
portant  litigations  he  took  part  in  before  the  fastened  behind  by  straps  and  buckles,  and  gen- 
great  Tweed  luits  m  which  he  acted  for  the  erally  richly  ornamented. 

r^^r  S''£«s;'"rote'^<ati^T'S«S:  ^j^T^^f'^^rt^^-^r^^i^^'j^^ 

phant,'  a  record  otthe  Tweed  ring.    A  Southern  ^"A"  Zh^t\\L^}  l^^Tr^^^^^ 

SmpSthizer  during  the  War,  he  went  bail  for  !lLf  *^°'^  "^",    ^  r€,^.^v      ^         ' 

jiffeVson  Davis  tagelher  with  Honw*  Greeley.  «1^  to  each  other.    S«  GkoMmY. 
In  187a  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  Octthe'drite,    dioxid    of   titanium    in    the 

by  the  wing  of  the  Democraqy  opposed  to  the  crystal  form,  so  called  because  of  lU  tetragonal 

nomination  of  Horace  Greeley;  he  refused  the  f^stalliiation ;   sometimes  styled  AmIw.     Its 

nomination,  but  polled  nearly  yijoao  votes.     In  chemical    composition    (T.O.)    's    that    of   the 

18?6  O'Conor  acted  as  counsel   for  Samuel  J.  amorphous  rutile  and  Brookite.     Octahcdnte  ts 

Tilden  before  the  electoral  commission.  yellow,  brown,  gray,  blue,  or  black ;  has  a  quasi- 

SL  "5»V""  ™"4S?rB».S;t.lS  i-."  »  ".rl,.  Count,,  N.  C,  ^  S«Md4 

Md  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  and  has  lectnred  **■  i; 

<m  art,  music,  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  He  has  Octahedron,  in  geometry,  "solid  eon- 
written:  'Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poetry'  (i^)  ;  tamed  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral  angles.  It 
•Jesuit  Missions  in  America'  (1892)  ;  'Christ,  is  one  of  the  five  regular  bodies.  See  Giaumx. 
the  Man  of  God*  (igoo) ;  'Education  in  the  Oc'tans,  the  'Octant,*  in  astronomy,  the 
S<^iools  of  New  York*    (J901);  etc  constellation    surrounding    and    including    the 

Oconoato'ta,  a  Cherokee  Indian  chief:  b.  South  Pole  of  the  heavens,  and  one  of  the  14 

about  1708 ;  d.  1810.    He  was  one  of  the  six  dele-  added  to  the  heavens  by  UeaiUe  in  connection 

gates  who  in  1730  visited  King  George  II.  He  with  his  work  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  _  ^ 
was  for  many  years  an  ally  of  the  British,  his  one  Oc'tan^  in  astronomy,  an  instrument,  ts 

act  of  treachery  being  so  severel  ■  ■    .    •    -  -       ■  •  ■  .       --  ^ 

he  ever  afterward  maintained  I ._.    

Oconostota  in  1768  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  stars,  but  b  now  little  nsed. 
the  Iroquois  who  had  been  his  life-long  enemies.  Oc'tave,   the   eighth   day   after   a   festival. 

He   took  no   active  part   in   the   Revolutionary  and  the  intervening  days,  all  of  which  partake 

War,  being  infirm  and  a  semi-invalid.     He  re-  of  the  nature  of  the  festival.    In  the  Roman  Cath- 

signed  his  chiefship  in  178a  m  favor  of  his  son.  oi{c  Church  octaves  are  privileged  and  non-privi- 

See  Chekokces.  leged,  with  many  degrees  and  subdivisions  of 

Oconto,  o-kon'to.  Wis.,   city,  county-seat  the  former.    The  octaves  of  Easter  and  Pente- 

of  Oconto  County;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  cost  are  specially  privileged.     In  the  octave  of 

River,  on  Green  Bay,  and  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  Epiphany  only  the  feast  of  patron  saint,  title 

St.  P.  and  the  Chicago  S  N.  W.  R.R.^ ;  about  or  dedication  of  a  church  may  be  kept,  and  that 

30  miles  north  by  east  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay.  not  on  the  eighth  or  octave  day,  on  wlifch  tbe 
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OCTAVB  IN  MUSIC— OCTOPUS 

services  of  the  festival  are  to  be  repeated.     In     (or  8ro),  imperial  octavo  (or  8vo),  etc.     Sea 

the  Church  of  England  the  only  festivals  men-  Papd, 

tioned  M  baring  ocUvea  are   Christmaa   Day,  October,  the  tenth   month   of  the  year. 

I"'"  I^?y'..A«f?isK)n,  and  Whitsunday.     Dr.  originally  th^  eighth  month  in  the  Roman  ^len- 

Sparrow,  m  the  'Rationale,    says  tlwt  our  whole  der,  whence  its  name,  which  it  still  retained  after 

ll**  ^'??u''^'Jf  ^  .revolution  of  sevai  days,  t^e  beginning  of  the  year  had  been  changed  £rom 

*^l  '''t^A°k°^A'"  "^'^^  '^T'^lu  °°  ^u  March  to  January.     An  old  name   in   Germany 

«ther  hand  D"  ^nge  declares  that  the  eighth  f^^  Qctobi  was  <wine  month.*     It  has  long 

Jay  denotes  a  finished  solemnity,  'n«n»tich  m  b«n  in  EngUnd  the  principal  month  tor  brewing 

our  Lord  s  reaurrection  took  place  on  the  eighth  §„  Calemijak.  *■         •"  » 

■day,  counting  the  period  of  nis  Passion  as  be-  a      ■.      n  ... 

ginning  on  one  Sunday,  when  he  entered  Jeru-  October  Statea,  in  American  political  his- 

■aalem  in  triumph,  and  ending  on  the  next  when  ^fV'    cenain    States    like    Ohio    and    Indians, 

iie  rose  in  triumph  from  the  grave.  whose  elections  were  held  m  October  instead  of 

_  ....        -      ,^  November.    In  presidential  years  these  October 

OetaM  in  Hnttc     See  Habmomv.  elections  had  peculiar  bearing  on  National  re- 

Octa'via,    Roman  matron,  wife   of   Mark  s"lts  in  November. 

Antony,  the  triumvir,  and  sister  of  Octavian,  '     Octoic  Acid,  or  Cqnylic  Add,  an  organic 

<ir  Augustus:  d.  ii  B.C.     She  was  married  (be-  add  having  the  chemical  formula  CJl»Ob  or 

Jore  54  B.c)  to  Gains  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  CtHuCO.OH,  and  occurring,  in  the  form  of  a 

became  consul  in  50  i.c    Julius  Cxsar,  her  great  glyceryl  ether,  in  common  butter,  and  also,  in 

imde,  wished  to  divorce  her  from  Marcellus  so  much  larger  quantities,  in  cocoanut  oil.    It  may 

that  Pompey  might  marry  her  and  thus  be  as  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  white  crystals,  whicb. 

closely  bound  to  him  as  he  had  been  during  melt  at  63°  F.    Octoic  acid  is  almost  insoluble 

the    life   of  Julia,  his   first   wife   and    Caesar's  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  water, 

daughter;  hut  Pompey  ajid  Marcellus  both  ob-  Various  isomers  and  compounds  of  the  acid  are 

jected.     After  Marcellus'  death  in  41,  however,  known,   but   none   are   of   any   commercial    im- 

she  was  married  to  Mark  Antony,  thus  cement-  portance. 

ing  the  bond  between  him  and  her  brother  Oc-  rt  *.,  -  j_     *i,        ■  u,.      _.j    ..  .n.c.v.. 

fa?ian,  the  future  Augustus.    Antony's  passion  ^    °A*°^  "^^    t''*    "iE*'*-''™''^    cuttlefishes, 

for  deopatfa  and  his  complete  enslaveii^t  to  S«  CzPHAix>roDA ;  Octopus. 
her  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  beauty  and  matcb-  Oc'topua,    a    genus    of    the     dibrancbiate 

less    virtue   of   Octavia  had   much   to   do   with  Cephalopoda   (q.v.),  or  cuttlefishes,  forming  the 

precipitating  the  war  between  Antony  and  Oc-  type*  of  the  family  Octopodida,  the  members  of 

tavian.     She  was  actually  divorced  by  Antony  in  which  group  are  familiarly  known  as  'poutpes.* 

'-  BC.,  but  cared  tenderly  for  her  children  after  These  forms  possess  eight  arms  of  equal  length, 

i  death.    Her  son  by  Marcellus  was  Marcus  united  to  each  other  by  a  web  varying  in  extent 

Marcellus,  adopted  by  Augustus  as  his  heir;  he  in  different  forms.    The 'arms  possess  two  rows 

died  prematurely  in  23  B.C.  bitterly  bewailed  by  of  sessile,  wholly  fleshy  suckers.     The  prom- 

hia  mother  and  pathetically  sung  by  Virgil  in  the  inent  head  is  joined  to  the  body  by  a  distinct 

sixth  .^neid.     Her  daughters  by  Antonius  he-  'neck,'  and  the  body  itself  is  short,  generally 

came,   respectively,   the  grandmother  of   Nero,  more  or  less  rounded  in  shape,  and  unprovided 

and  the  mother  of  Caligula.    The  porticus  Cc-  with  side  or  lateral  fins.    The  shell  is  inlemal, 

tavix,  built  in  her  honor  1^  Augustus,  enclosed  and  is  represented  by  two  short  'styles,'  which 

the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  of  Juno.  lie  imbedded  in  the  "mantle."     In  the  octopods 

Oct.™,    Roman    empress,    wife    of    the  I^/ ',''L''l,",^''^=''^  °*  V*l^  T''''^r'"»^'n.'^f^«l 

Roman  enjeror  Nero:  b.  4fi  a.d.;  d.  Pandataria  ^"=1^.''  *a™,^i*  ^^  ■«'^^,  ,?,i,     ^t 

je_    .  _       «    j_   _!..  _     c   .u       _i      _   ft  ..J-   .  organ  (see  AacoNArr)  ;  and  in  some  this  modi- 

and  01    Aiessalina    (thus   a  jiraod-aauehter   ot       ■.i.-_  .l     _  „^i  -,       i  .t     t       1     <      ,1. 

Oct.™,  the  wife  of  Antony)  f.he  m.rrk  in  53  "*'°  '  J.   ."?,  f  S     i.     I  .        f,  .l".™ 

her  con.in,  Nero,  then  onl,  16.    He  wu  soS  P".'r'»1  »'   '!j"'"'"5, ":'   "^S"'   "    ''"''   """ 

imfailhfnl   to  hei,   Sr,t  leavinj  her  for  Aete,  *"%   ™  i.£?  .,  ■^"       'f     S    ■— . 

.   freedwom^tn.   aid  then   for   Poppia   Sahina^  ,.,  The  poulpes  atlamed  a  pojaWnotondy  from 

whom  he  mttried  in  6a^anly  16  diTafter  ha  '^'    'i"    "''S    •'«' J<ma\,    eirenlated    of 

divoree  ftom  Oetavia.    fe.l  Oet.vi.',  populariiv  ?K'»°;"'SL     i,"?™",^,  Zl.MS? 

w»>  .0  great  that  Nero  wi,  forced"'  recall  f"!?""  '"  "^'T  ,  ^™  '"""  ".'"^  *": 

ler  to  RSme,  where  she  wa.  so  enthn.ia.tically  '"!''?.  "/'",'■'   '?,''    !''"   «~'    •'^Z''  '5"' 

.       .  '  ..       ~     .  .    i;  '  miDht.  iinrt«-  favnrahlp  circiim stances  hnlH  imilvF 


a 


reeeiwd  a.  to  loase  the  jealon.y  of  Poppiei  "«'"■  ""''"  '■"rable  eirenmiBnees.  Iioid  mider 
She  was  exiled  to  Pandataria  on  a  false  charue  *"*'"  "  Person  whom  they  had  seized  until  he 
of  infidelity,  and   was  there   killed  by   Nero's    ™  ''r^wned,  at  the  same  trine  biUng  him  with 


«...«.>,.,.      ^    tragedy,   telling   her    story   and  ""ll,   ^""^y   parrot-like    jaws;    no    doubt    such 

bearing  her  name,  was  long  attributed  to  Sen-  accidents   have   occasionally  happened  to   pearl- 

«a;  its  author  may  have  lieen  Curiatius  Ma-  divers  and  the  like.    Ordmanly,  however,  the  oc- 

temus,  but  it  is  st.ll  printed  among  Seneca's  toP-s  does  not  attam  one  half  these  dimension^ 

_i™  and  many  species,  as  that  which  yields  'cuttlefish 

*^ -■  .     ,  c.       .  bone,*  have  bodies  no  larger  than  an  ordinary 

Octavianui.     See  Aucustos.  p^ar.    These  animals  live  in  rocky  places  along 

Octa'«o,  in  printing,  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  shore    and    about    reefs,    protecting    their   soft 

^per,   which   has   been   folded   so   as   to   make  bodies  by  sitting  in  holes  and  crevices  with  arms 

«i^t   leaves;   hence,   applied  to  a  book  printed  reaching  out   to   seize   their  vjctims,   whidi   are 

-With  eight  leaves  to  the  sheet.     It  is  generally  fishes   and  any  animal  they  are  able  to  over- 

'writtoi  '8n>,   and   varies   is   sire   according  to  power.     They  are  themselves  preyed  upon  !>y 

the  aiset  of  papci  MDployed;  as,  foobcap  octavo  large- fishes,  turtles,  etc    Many  spcdei  dre  er— *' 
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OCTOPUS —ODD  VBLU)W 

in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  common  became  in  tSjs  professor  of  Irish  history  and 

one    {Octopus  vulgans),   of   the  Mediterranean  archaeology  in  the  CadvDiic  University  of  Ireland, 

and    neighboring    Atlantic    coasts,    has    been  then  just  founded.     His  lectures,  published  in 

speared  and  taken  to  market  from  a  time  im-  i860  as  'Manuscript  Materials  of  Irish  History,' 

memorial,  and  is  still  a  regular  object  of  pursuit,  arc  accounted  the  best  single  work,  on  medixval 

especially     in     Italy.       A     deep-water     species  Irish    literature.     A    second    series    of    his    tec- 

[Eledone   moschala)    is   trapped   for   market   in  turea,   <The   Mannera  and  Customs  of  the  An- 

from   10   to   20   fathoms   of  water   by   lowering  cient  Irish  Peoi^e,'   appeared  in  [8?3.     O'Cnriy 

earthen  jars  and  leaving  them  a  few  hours.    The  prepared  the  catalogue  of  the  Irish  manuscripts 

creatures  creep  into  these  jars,  as  a  fine  hiding-  in  the  British  Museum. 

place,    and    allow    themselves    to    be    drawn    to  Od  of  O'dic  Force,  a  force  associated  with 

the  surface.    The  flesh  .s  eatw  boiled,  fried   and  ^ag^etism,  and  alleged  to  explain  the  phenomena 

m  salads    and  is  preserved  by  pickling     Sep, a  of  mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism  and  man, 

(q.v)    IS   the   substance, m   the   <ink-bag»;   and  ^jher   natural   phenomena,    supposed    by    Baron 

•cu  Hebone*  the  sapportmg  calcareous  plate  be-  R^ichenbach   to   have   been   disMverei-.br   him, 

neath  the^  skin  of  certam  species.     Of  the  Amer-  ^nd  which  b  treated  of  at  great  length  in  his 

lean  species  O.  batrdn  and  others  of  the  eastern  ^^ks.    Od,  according  to  him,  pervades  all  na- 

coas    dwell  m  d»ep  wat^  or  about  the  tratucal  ^^^   ^^  j,  ^^^„  ;„  ,gg  j  physical  forces  of 

coral  reefs.    On  the  Pacific  coast  several  species  electricity,    magnetism,    chemical    affinity,    heat; 

are  taken  aear  shore  and  were  always  iitilited  j;  ^t,  etc'  and  always  accompanies  them,  so  that 

by   the  Indians      Since  the   settlement   of   Cahr-  wherever   they   are   in  action-  od   Is   developed, 

fomia   their    flesh    's   regularly   supplied   to   the  ^^d  the  strength  of  its  most  active  developrimt 

San   Francisco   market,   where   it   is   bought   by  i,   ^htn   in   proRortion   to   the   energy   of  their 

Italians  and  Chinese^     Some  Specimens  brought  action.     In   living  animals,   in   effervescing  and 

m  there  are  among  the  largest  known,  niMsunng  fcrm^nting  liqt.ids,  in  putrefying  substances,  in 

14  feet  across  the  outstretched   arms      Consult  n^gnets,  and  in  g^lvanfc  batteries,  od  is  briskly 

books    of   concholoOT     especially    Cooke^    <Mol-  generated.     It  raJiafes  from  the  generators,  and 

Iffy  ^^^\  ^"c   ^i^'*^"''^  ^^*"^^'  H'^'ory.'  rts  rays  pass  through  all  kinds  of  matter,  at  a 

Vol  I.  (1884).     See  Argonaut;  Cephawpoda;  ^p^^j  of'about  looleet  per  minute,  slowed  than 

Cuttlefish.  Hghc  and  more  rapid  than  heat.    As  in  electricity 

OctcmiU,  The,  a  novel   by   Frank   Norris,  and  magnetism  there  is  a  polar  dualism,  so  also 

published  in  igoi.     It  was  the  interttion  of  its  there  is  in  od;  it  has  two  poles,  the  positive 

author  to  write  a  trilogy  of  novels  which  should  and  negative,  which  keep  company  respectively 

symbolize  American  life  as  a  whole,   with  its  with    the   electric    and    magnetic    positive    and 

ho^es,   aspirations,   possibilities,    and    problems,  negative  poles.     These  odic  poles  appear  in  all 

This  book,  which  is  the  first  of  the  three,  has  organic  ■  substances.'     The   human   body    is    od- 

for  its  centra!  motive  Wheat,  the  great  source  positive  on  the  left  side  and  od-negative  on  the 

of  American  power  and  prosperity,  and  also  the  right. 

literal  staff  of  life.     <The  Pit.>  the  second  of  o'daliak.  or  OdaKaquc,  the  Turkish  name 

the  proposed  trilogy,  appeared   in   1902,  not  far  for  a  concubine  in  theSultan's  harem,  of  whom 

from  the  time  of  the  author  s  death.  the  Sultan  has  personal  knowledge. 

OctOBtvle,  a  term  in  architecture  applied  Qdd  FeUow,  a  person  belonging  to  a 
to  a  temple  or  portico  having  eight  columns  gpciety  in  the  polity  of  which  is  combined  both 
in  front.  The  most  perfect  example  was  the  the  fraternal  and  benefit  features  of  benevoI«it 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  a  bp.Idlng  of  the  Done  orders.  The  legal  title  is  "The  ladependenl 
order.  Few  remains  of  Greek  buildings  of  this  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,"  and  the  general  admin- 
style  exist,  the  common  practice  having  been  to  jstralion  of  its  laws  is  designated  V  the  generic 


t  temples  of  the  hexastyle  or  six-column  term   Odd   Fellowship.     The   origin   of   the   ^ 

order.     Another  notable  example  of  the  octostyle  ciety  and  the  source  of  its  peculiar  name  cannot 

IS  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  na^.    be    historically    traced.     UntH    nearly    the 

Octroi,  6k-trwa',  or  Octroy,  an  old  French  close  of  the   19th  century   it  had  been  assert^ 

term  particularly  applied  to  the  commercial  priv-  for  years   that   Defoe, —  the    English  novelist, — 

ileges  granted  to  a  person  or  to  a  company.     In  mentioned  *Odd  Fellows'  as  early  as  1745  A.D., 

a  like  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  eonstitu-  but  modem  research  has  relegated  this,  as  well 

tion  of  a  state  granted  by  a  prince  in  contradis-  aa   many  other  alleged   incidents  of  the  order's 

tinotion  to  those  which  are  derived,  from  a  com-  early    days,    to    the    realm    of   tradition.     It    is 

pact  between  the  ruler  and  the  representatives  of  known,  however,  that  a  society  grew  up  in  £ng' 

the  people.  land  during  the  i8th  century,  almost  nvaling  in 

OoiTia-waT     a    vetretable    wax    obtained  """"b^^s  and  influence  the  Masonic   Fratemtly. 

f,™  ^»  V,!^  ;.f  ,  „^f,l.„  /iif,If,^..^!.  ^^  and  *"  "'is  Antient  and  Most  Noble  Order 

from_ihe  f""C  of  a  nutmeg  {Mynshca  omba),  f  g    ,^     [^               ^    ^■      ^       ^ 

growmg  abundaotly  m  the  marshy  grounds  on  ^„j    ^^^^  „«(  ^f  existence     A  reaM?^le  su^- 

the   shores   of   the   Amazon   and   its   tnbutaries.  _-.;,;„„    ,,.,,\,^    ,„,„„„    ^„,;„r    ■        ,ir .    .ut^ 

It  is  easily  bleached,  and  is  used  extensively  in  ^°T^Tt,"^'l^LT^    antiquaries    thfj    »h=se 

Brazil  for  the  manufacture  of  candles.           '  odges.  furnished   the  nucleus   of  the   Odd   Fel- 

«.«              .  .  ~  _             V  .  .       .  '""*■  '"to  one  lodge  of  which  George  IV.  of 

OCur^,  6-kuri,  Eugene,  Irish  scholar:  b.  England,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  was  quite  tia- 

Dunahi    County    Clare,    1756;    d,    Dublin   July  ceremoniously  admitted  one  nif^t,  and  became  a 

1862.     He   was   son   of  a   rather  gifted   farmer;  member   thereof  at  a   date   subsequent  to   r:*i 

though  lame  worked  on  the  farm  until  1834;  was  This   is  the  first  authentic  reference  to  the  so- 

for  three  years  enlployed  on  the  Ordnance  Sur-  ciety   of   Odd    Fellows   by   name.     The   earliest 

vey ;   and   after  several  years  spent   in  copying  ritual  extant  is  dated  in  1797,  and  VM  Used  to 

Gaelic    manuscripts    and    writing    translations  the  Patriotic  Ord«-,    It  appaan  fnW  Eniii'J' 
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cantanpomy  hiatory  tliat  aa  ImpeoT«d  Order  Welch,  JoIm  DntMia.  Jvlin  Qie&thein,  and 
Kitted  prictr  to  this,  and  -the  titk.  MoM  Noble  Riduid  Rushwarth.  On  s6  Dec  iSai  Peon- 
Grand,  for  the  presiding  officer  oi  the  "Antieitt.''.  ^rhrania-  Lodge,  No,  i,  Philadetpbja,  waa 
as  well  as  the  auksequent  Dr<lcis  oi  Odd  F«l'  formed,,  like  thoie  in  Nen  York,  Boston,  and 
lows,  would  imply  3  common  bond  oraucccS'  Baitimpre.  .on  the  Mlf>Histkniion  priQCiptc^ 
sioa.  The  Patriotic  Qfder  -was-foUowediby  tbc  John  Pearce  being- the  leader,  and  hia  asBOciatei 
Union,  or  United  Orders,  and  the  lutyal  Order,  were,  lilwwise,.  English  mechanics.  While  the 
Id  1&13  yaiims  lodges  of  tite  Union.  Order  axt-  Ondtt  led  been  planted  in  iour  Stales,  aiui  ihe 
and  organized  .the  Manchester  Unit?  of  Odd  chief  ^cities  thereof  according  to  anctent  usage, 
FcUows,  now  the  ^Inctpal  Friendly  society  ia  an  effort  irasi  soon  made  to  frame  constitutiiHts, 
Great  Britain.  In  1819  the  Anterican  Or'der  was  and  to  obtain  chartera  from  the  »>-«alled  re({U' 
founded,  and  was  afterward  affiliated  with  the  lar  bodies  of  Odd  Fellows  in  England.  Mean- 
Uanchefiler  Unity.  This  continued  until  33  time  the  pioneers  exercised  the  functions  of 
Sept.  184^  when  the  Odd  Fellows  of  the  United  Grand  Lodges, —  instituting  other  lodges,  and 
States  .resumed  iheir  original,  independence,  re-  assuming  sovereignty  over  them.  The  Order  in 
affirming  the  resolution  in  1843  and  adopting  a  Baltimore  seemed  a  charter,  under  date  of  i- 
distinctively  American  ritual  in  1845.  Feb:  iSao,  from  the  Duke  of  York  Lodge,  Pres- 
Rut  of  the  American  Order. —  The  first  twi;  and  this  charter  not  only  recognized  the 
lodge  established  on  this  continent  was  Shaks-  regularity  of  Washington,  No.  i,  and  Its  asso- 
per-e.  No.  i.  New  York  city,  36  Dec.  1806.  ciatc  loi^es,  but  created  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
The  five  Odd  Fellows  composing  this  lodge  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
were  of  the  Loyal  Independent  Orde*,  and  the  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellow^p.  In 
nwving  spirits  were  Solomon  Chambers,  and  his  Braoktyn,  Columbia  L^idge,  No,  i,  obtained  a 
son  John  C,  English  mechanics  from  tlw  south  charter  from  I^oyal  Beneficent  Duke  of  Sussex 
of  IjDndoa  The  early  members  were  jealous  Lodge  of  Independent  Odd  Fellows,  Liverpool. 
wcffkers  and  other  lodges  were  soon  organized-  This  document  was  delayed  in'  transmission,  andr 
In  1809  the  roll  of  membership,  in  the  six  New  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  late  in  Januacy* 
York  city  lodges,  comprised  36  prominent  citi'  iSa^.-^althougb  dated  4.  Nov.  1822.  Meantinw 
zen3  and  business  men,  as  well  as  mai|y  othera  Columbia  >'Lodge  had  removed  to  New  Yot)l 
of  less  influence.  In  1819  George  Pop^  Morris  It  at  once  assumed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  and 
was  admitted,  and  at  once  became  a  leader  in  this  led  to  contention ;  and  the  attempt  of  Mor- 
the  councils  of  the  Order  in  the  Empire  Slate,  ris  -and  oUiera  to  establish  a  supreme  govern' 
Attempts  had  then  been  made  to  plant  Odd  ment  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  At  thift 
FeUowahip  in  other  parts  of  North  America,  juncture  Pennsylvania  applied  to  the  Order  in 
In  1815  there  were  two  lodges  in  ilalifaji.  Nova  New  York  and  Maryland  for  recognititxi.  It  is 
Scotia :  Royal  Wellington,  No.  i,  and  Loyal  Bon  recorded  that  the  evidence  of  regularity  ra- 
Accorde,  No.  2.  Little  is  known  of,  this  pioneer  ceiv<ed  from  New  York  city  was  more  satisfac- 
efiort  in  the  British  provinces,  but  the  minutes  tory  tg  the  Odd  Fellows  of  Philadelphia,  than 
o{  the  Manchester  Unity  record  a  lodge  char-  that  oi  Bsltintore; .  and  it  is  also  stated  tba, 
tered  in  Halifax  about  this  date, — evidence  pre-  lodges  in.  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore 
sumptive  of  Unity  origja  In  Boston,  during  were  not  aware  »rf  one  another's  existence  be-, 
l8l8i  James  B.  Barnes,—  who  had  emigrated  to  fore  this  event.  The  Order  mpde  history  yan- 
this  country  from  England  tike  prevkius  year,-.-  idly  during  the  succeeding  si^  months.  Eaoi 
and  four  others  instituted  Massachusetts. Lodge,  kuntlity'  Vfa6  dominated  by  a  mast^  .mind: 
Ho,  I,  and  held  regular  meetings,  the  method  Wjldey,  in  Maryland ;  Morris,  in  New  York; 
being,  like  New  York,  ancient  usage  and  self-  Barnes,  in  Massachusetts;  Pearce,  in  Pannsyl- . 
instituticm.  The  records  extant,  however,  date  vanla.  The  question  of  supremacy,  however, 
only  from  aa  March  1820.  Two  Esglishtnen,  a  was  soon  settled,  Massai^n^tts  readily  sui> 
Jew,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Frenchman  comprised  rendered  its  claima  to  priority,  and  accepted-  a 
its  charter  membership,  Washington  Lot^e,  charter  frtim  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  ana 
No.  I,  of  Baltimore,  was  organiied  26  April  the  United  States,  on  g  June  iSag;  and  tbei 
t8ig  tinder  the  leadership  of  Thomas-  Wildeyp  Grand  Lodge  of  that  commonwealth  wag  duly 
now  recognized  as  the  founder  of  American  Odd  opened  II  /une  1823, —  all  the  lodges  partici[>at- 
Fellowship.  Wildey  came  to  the  United  States  jnp  Morris  .was  «yerthrown  as  Gral^  Mestflr. 
from  England  in  1818.  He  had  been  affiliated  in  New  York,  by  the  dissensions  mentiewied 
with  one.  oE  the  branches  abroad  since  1804—  above,  and.  was  test  to  Odd  Fellowship.  Tlw 
bad  'passed  the  chairs,"  and  was  knqwpas.a  Order  in  that  State  accepted  .3  like,  ^barter, 
Uading  Odd  Fellow.  Whether  he  asasted:  ki  dated  4  June  iSeti^  and  the  Grand  Lodge  w^ 
fnrming  (he  Manchester  Unity  in  181-3  is  not  of  duly  instituted  at  June  1823.  It  having  b«cqmc 
record,  but  his  subsequent  appeal  to  that  body  known  that  Wildey  ha4  ^dodeayoned  to  unite  thfi 


at  Jaii-  1814.  Wilder  began  lus  search  .for  Odd  theae  were  imttediately  accepted.  The  charter 
Fellows  aa  early  as  1:3  Feb.  1819,  when  he  ad-  is  dated  13-  Jane  1823,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  01 
vertised  in  the  Baltimore  American;  and,  again,  the  Keystone  Stat«(  was  organized  z?  June  i8«3. 
27  March  1819,  before  the  required  'five  for  a  The  consolidRted  Order  became  at  once  homo-, 
quorum^  had  been  obuined.  The  minutes  slate  geneous  and  prosperous.  As  a  prelude  to  these' 
that  the  manner  of  institution  was  "ancient  momentous  events,  coincident  with  the  aetuai 
usage-"  This  ceremony  consisted  of  Wildey'a  foundation  of  -the  Anmican  Order,  the  man- 
obligation  ol  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  agers  in  Maryland  had  organized,  under  the 
others,  and,  in  torn,  the  obltgstion  of  his  com-  Duke  of  York  Lodge  charter,  the  Grand  Lodge 
Ranions.  Subsequent  events  would  indicate  that  of  Maryiand,  .and  of  the  United  Stales,  2a  Feh. 
Qie  Manchester  Unity  ceremohiea  of  1816  were  1821.  which  relegated  Washington  and  othera, 
tiMd  by  Wildey  aad  bis  four  associates :  John  in   Maryland,  to   the  condition  of  aubocdinate 
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lodges.  Following  't&e  ceMratization  of  the  Grand  RepraMf]tath>eS'froTii  tiM  Grand  Lodges 
government  of  the  four  pioneer  cemmonweatths,  and  Grand  EncainpnieDii  of  the  United  StMc* 
the  *Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States*  was  and  Canada.  Grand  Lodges  pgssets  juri*dio- 
cvolved,  on  15  Jan.  1835,  by  the  representatives  tion  over  State  and  Provincial  Rebcb^  Ai^ern^ 
of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Massactnisetcs,  New  blies,  and  Kebckah  lodges,  as  well  as  4n  the 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, — ^the  last'  government  of  subordinate  lodgts.  The  Patri- 
named  taking  her  place  with  the  State  Grand  archs  Militant,  with  the  local  unit,  called  Can- 
bodies,  subordinate  to  the  sovereign  head,  ton,  is  organized  like  the  United  States  Arnty, 
This  theory  of  a  government  composed  of  one  with  Department  Councils, —  sit  ■  under  the  im- 
bead, —  the  source  and  repository  of  all  troe  Odd  mediate  govemtnent  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Fellowship, —  with  sabordinatc  State  bodies,  and  Lodge.  In  Australasia,  Denmark,  Gertnanyr 
lodges  subordinate,  in  contradi^nction  to  the  Yhe  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland, 
English  system  of  a  governing  morvable  commit-  Quasi-Independent  Grand  Lodges  gurem  the 
tee,  vras  due  to  the  genius  of  John  Pawson  Order.  These  hold  an  allegiance  to  the  Sover- 
Entwistle, — a  scholarly  gentleman,— who  had  eign  Grand  Lodge,  use  the  American  ritual  modi- 
joined  the  Order  in  1820,  becoming  the  brains  fied,  and  a  common  bond  exists  in  connection 
of  the  young  organization ;  while  Witdey  and  therewith ;  but  they  do  not  enjoy  a  representation 
his  compeers,  unlettered  men,  may  be  likened  to  in  the  sovereign  head.  They,  however,  govern 
the  body  of  the  vigorous  institution.  Entwistte  the  Order  in  the  countries  named,  and  confcum 
was  the  first  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  was  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  tlie  civil  governments 
afterward  Grand  Secretary,  but  his  career  as  a  thereoi  The  development  of  this  dual  system 
■builder"  was  cut  short  by  his  early  decease,  was  the  labor  of  many  years  and  varied  experi- 
The  last  link  in  the  chain  of  regularity  was  ments.  The  dates  of  the  introduction  of  Amer- 
fbrged  15  May  1836,  when  the  American  body  ican  Odd  Fellowship  without  Hit  United  States 
was  chartered  by  the  Manchester  Unity.  Sig-  were  these:  Canada,  ^&(3i  Anstralaata,  1868; 
nificant  of  this,  the  early  charters  were  issued  Denmark,  1^;  Germany,  1870;  the  Nether- 
to  the  Order  of  Independent  Odd  Fellows,  and  lands,  l8?7;  Sweden,  1884;  Switzerland,  1871. 
the  branches  originaling  in  the  United  States  As  eariy  as  1846  lodges  were  instituted  in  the 
wwe  organiied  irrespective  of  the  consent  of  Hawaiian  Islands;  in  Cuba,  in  1883;  in  Mexico, 
flic  En^rish  body  even  prior  to  iS4a-3,  the  data  in  1882;  and  the  Order  his  followed  the  flag 
of  official  separation.  into  the  Orient,  having  been  established, —  in- 
Gavtmment  and  Degrees. —  Between  1636  eluding  South  America, —  in  23  nationalities, 
and  1885  the  government  of  the  Order  had  been  provinces,  and  territories, —  in  18  of  which 
evolutionary  in  its  nature.  The  inheritance  Grand  Lodges  have  been  chartered.  In  190^ 
from  England  in  ritualistic  matters  was  the  however,  of  the  entire  lodge  member^ip  ot 
merest  outline  of  a  possible  utility.  The  de-  1/168,733  on]^  37,333  were  enrolled  outside  o^ 
grees  were  crude  in  structure,  and  nnsuited  to  North  America. 

the  genius  of  a  modem  fraternal  Society,  being  Othtr  Organiaations  of  Odd  FeUows. —  The 

copies    from    orders    of   other    originf— notably  largest  body  ie  the  Manchester  Unity    number- 

from  Masonry.     When  the  foundations  of  gov  ing  950,000  members     It  has  lodges  throughout 

emment  had  become  settled,  attention  begantq  Great   Britain   and   its  colonies, —  a    few   in   the 

be  paid  to  degrees  of  higher  significance  than  United   States, —  and  is,   in  effect,  a  chartered 

*he  lodge  system.     Entwistle  gave  the  first  im-  benefit  society.     Annual  reports  are  made  to  the 

pulse  to  this  part  of  the  fabric  of  Odd  Feltow'  government,  under  the  laws  regulating  Friendly 

ship.     After  his  death  the  work  was  continued  societies,   and  actuaries   determine   the  solvency 

by  a   long  line   of   distinguished   Odd   Fellows,  or  insolvency  of  the  Order,  and  license  lodges 

including  such  American  citizens  as  James  L.  accordingly.    In  ritual  matters,  likewise,  It  has 

fiidgely,    Grand    Secretary   from    1838   to   1881 ;  nothing   in  common   with   American   Odd   Fel- 

James   B.   Nicholson,   Isaac  McKendree   Veitch,  lowshlp.     The  Grand  United  Order  ranks  neirt 

Schuyler  Colfax,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  relative  importance.    This  body  is  the  parent 

the  "builders*   of  the  Order;   Rev.  Edwin  H.  of  the  colored  lodges  in  the  United  States  and 

Chapin,    D.D.,    Rev.    James    D.    MeCabe,    D.D,  elsewhere,    and    is    of    English    origin.    Other 

Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  who,  together  with  Entwistle  Friendly  societies  exist  in  Great   Britain,  and 

and   Ridgely,   were   largely   the  mithors  of   tfae  are  of  more   or   less   importance  as   health   in-  . 

present  AmerJcal   ritual.    Two  English  degress  surance  associations. 

and  one  American,  finally,  made  up  the  encamp-  BeneSceHt  Features. —  The  American  Order 
menl  series.  As  early  as  i8ai-5  these  were  con-  has  not  incorporated  into  its  polity  any  features 
ferred  in  connection  with  the  lodge  departmenL  ot  health  or  life  insurance;  indeed,  it  has,  on 
The  final  separation  of  the  encampmaits  into  the  contrary,  refused  to  recognize  voluntary 
a  distinct  branch,  higher  than  the  lodge,  and  associations  of  Odd  Petlows,  the  object  of  which 
governed  by  Grand  Encampments,  did  not  occur  was.  to  enlarge  the  benefit  systems  of  regular 
until  1841.  In  1851-^  the  Rebekah  degree  was  relief.  Nevertheless,  the  Order  has  always  in- 
adopted,  its  author  being  Scbnyter  Colfax,  sisted  upon  "stated  weekly  and  funeral  bene- 
This  is  a  branch  to  which  both  sexes  are  ad-  fits,'  distinct  from  voluntary  cfcority,— these 
mitted.  The  sequence  of  degrees  was  com-  payments  to  members  who  arc  ill,  or  in  afflic- 
pleted  in  1885  by  the  adoption  of  the  Patriarchs  tion,  being  of  *right,»  not  a  donation.  This 
Militant,  and  organization  of  the  uniform  or  diaracteristic  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
display  branch.  The  Grand  bodies  followed  American  Odd  Fellow.  On  the  great  seal  is 
the  sequences  of  the  degrees.  In  1879  the  name  emblazoned:  *We  command  you  to  visit  the 
of  the  supreme  body  was  changed  to  the  Sover-  sick,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  and 
eign  Grand  Lodge,  a  title  more  in  consonance  educate  the  orphan."  Correlatively  the  atten- 
with  its  inherent  powers,  especially  m  its  juris-  lion  of  the  Order  Was  eariy  attracted  to  the 
diction  without  the  United  States  of  America,  founding  of  institutions  of  learning,  several  of 
The   Sovereign   Grand   Lo<^c   is  made   up   of  which  hare  survived.    The  dual  motive  of  fr*- 
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letnity  and  stated  nlkf  led  to  the  cstablishnMot  ployed  by  English  writers  the  od«  talta  either 

of  bcnies  ior  the  aged,  the  indigent,  the  widow,  the  Pindaric  form  oi  strophe  antistropbe,  and 

and  the  oiphaa    Pennsylvania  has  6  of  thue  epode  iiregularly  arnuiged  and  contratted;  or, 

homes.  New  York  hai  4,  Illinois  3.  Califonna  a,  as  in  its  later  development,  the  foim  of  a  regu* 

and  several  other  States  possess  two,  with  more  lar  series  of  regular  slanzaa.    The  former  style 

in  prospect.    Every  Grand  Lodge  in  the  United  is   found  in  Dryden's    'Ode   for   Saint   Cecilia'! 

States  and  Canada  has  one  or  more  of  these  Day,'  while  the  latter  is  seen  in  Shelley's  *Ode 

homes,   or   has   taken   measures   to   found   such  to  a  Skylark.'     The  masters  of  English  poesy 

an  institution.    This  beneficence  has  been  fos-  who  have  carried  the  ode  to  its  highest  achiev*- 

tered  in  foreign  jurisdictions  as  well;  and  the  ments  are  Milton,  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Coler- 

Order  in  Denmark  has  purchased  the  palace  of  idge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley, 

die  Crown  Prince  for  this  purpose,  going  into  qj^^^  ^.^ji-    BenUndn  B,  Jr,  American 

the  <home  Idea'  on  a  scale  that   echpses  all  polittel  leader:  b.  Nwlm^,  N.  \.,  14  Jan. 

previous  efforts.    O  her  nationalities  are  m  no  ,35^    jje  was  educated  at  Bethany  CoH.«e.  W. 

wise  behind  their  fellows  in  this  beneficence.  y      ,^  ^^  Columbia,  leaving  the  latter  after 

iir^H  ^^"'""'v''^   f,*''*r~^^"c"^.u'  *  •■  »*"^  y»"  to  """r  the  ke  business  with  his 

War  of  1861-5  the  roll  of  the  Southern  juns-  j^^er  in  Newburgh.     He  proved  successful  in 

dictions  was  reguhrly  called  during  the  anntwl  business,   acquired   an   interest   in   his    father's 

sessions   of   the   SovereEgii   Grand   Lodge.    At  establishment,  and  also  became  president  of  the 

the  close  of  hostilities,  the  officers  and  mem-  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Ught,  Heat  and  Power 

bers  m  the  South  werewelcomed  ^ jhe  ch  Wrt  Company   of   Newburgh    and   treasurer   of   the 

and  SMts  which  had  be«i  held  for  thttndwmg  Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Company.    He  early 

the  four  years  of  strife  and  separation.    The  ,__u  _„  :_f-rps.  in  nniih,-.  anrf  ™n  h«^m..  > 

erable    Grand    Secretary    Ridgely,  was   notable  S"    ,ob„  .  _  _„.  „  „,„j!j,,    t„_  cti.t.>  .IZ  tX^  1...* 

union,    moiiura    wire    mmimoiisly    ndopBd  b<T  oi  th=  mmni.tlei  on  the  Dismcl  of  Colnm- 

rtbuildrng  the  w..te  places.    Thi,  ,.,  the  iit«  be™  dioeen  elammn  of  theara.t.ve  ™mt»e 

fr-iemizSion  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gw    The  ""l" ''T''J'??,^'*",<;?°"«!!1?  Sl     i** 

proeession  in  the  .tteets  of  Baltimore  the  next  ™  ™J'  ''^/Tl  "'.^  SOte  Cannnttoe: 

Say,- occupying  mote  than  one  hour  in  passing  *'  ''"'<»  "'  """"r"  "  "^'^"J?'  2 

any' given  foiS,— attracted  national  attention,  large  mtasute  due  to  the  energy  and  abllwi* 

Tie  TLtt^hK   iere:    Joseph    Kidder   of   Ne«  »'"'*  >•'  .'""'"c"'!  tl«  crapa.gn.    In  ,vk  he 

Hampshire,  and  John  Q.  iV  Herring  of  Mary-  «"   nnanitnonsly   nmmmijd   for   goventor  by 
J-    J  *^        ,          J         M                    o              'the  RepublKan  party,  condntrted  hts  own  cam- 

SMUlk,.-l„  IS03  the  rdati,.  stiengtl.  of  ffi^i,"''.  "S.'Sf^hl.'iSS  t'Zl'. 

the  Order  was  reported  a.  follows:  "J*!?,     '^  "'""?'  °'  t"  «  ■"»»  J^  »" 

So            Grsad  lodat                                             .1  faiown  to  tlie  people  at  large,  but  from 


tSSiS.SSii'lSVidi^i^.:;;;:.:.:::::::::::!  the  fir,t  of  u,  «to,ini..ration  gained  a  repm- 

Gnnd  Iodic*   67  lion   which    has   become   national,    through   hu 

Gnind.eneuiiDiBnt*  ....«  policy    of    the    reduction    ot    direct   taxes    and 

S>.bonl.n.te  Mv»^-... .ii^j7  ^^^■^^^    business-like    administration    of    public 


Rcbduh  Lvdan  6,017  funds,   as   well   as    for   his    growing   power   as 

JSSSS?^..V.;V.V.V.V.r.V.V.V.V.V,iUii:iS!S  ""  "  >■»  o™  par»..    Und.,  h5  leadership 

Relief  from  1830  seUsB.sij.ja  laws  were  passed  which  increased  indirect  taxes 

loTuud  fundi  14.386,495.74  and  reduced  the  direct  tax  to  .13  of  a  mill,  and 

Bibliography. —  'Ars  Quatuor  Coronatorum,'  at    the    same    time    appropriations    for     roads 

London;    publications    of    Early    English    Text  and  schools  were  increased;  the  administration 

Society;     'History    of     Signboards,'     London;  of  State   insane  asylums  was  also  simplified  by 

Ridgely  and  Spry,  histories  of  Odd  Fellowship;  abolishing  the  board  of  managers  and  ceniraliz- 

'Official  History  of  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Three-  ing  control  under  the  Commission  on  Lunacy. 

Link    Fraternity'    (Boston) ;    Rituals   of    r7W,  In   1902  Governor  Odell  was  unanimously  re- 

1816,  1845,  and  1880;  Proceedings,  G.  L.  U.  S.  nominated  and  was  re-elected.    In  the  first  year 

«nd  S.  G.  L.  (Vota.  I.  to  XX.),  of  his  second  administration  a  referendum  vole 

H.    L.    Sttllson,  of    the    pe<^le    authorized    enlargement    of   the 

OMeial  Historian.  '  Erie   Canal    which    he   had   consistently    urged. 

Ode,  a  lyric  poem,  supposed  to  express  He  has  opposed  special  legislation  and  has  vetoed 

the  feelings  of  the  poet  in  the  pressure  ot  high  a  large  number  nf  soecial  and  personal  bills,  has 

excitement,  and  talung  an   irregular  form  from  favored  home  rule  for  cilies,  and  given  valuable 

the  emotional  fervency  which  seeks  spontaneous  fid  to  tenement  house  reform.     In  igoj  Colura- 

rbylhm    for   its   varied   utterance      The   Greeks  bia  University  conferred  upon  hira  the  honorary 

called  every  lyrical  poem  adapted  to  singing—  degree   of   LL.D.    m   recognition    of   his   public 

and  hence  opposed  to  the  elegiac  poem  —  an  ode  services. 

(ede,    that    is,    song).      The    principal    ancient  Odell,  Jonathan,  American  clergyman  and 

writers  who  employed  this  form  of  verse  were  Tory    satirist:    b.    Newark    26    Sept.    1737;    d. 

Fmdar,  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Alcseus,  among  the  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  25  Nov.  1818,    A  grandson 

Greeks,  and  Horace  among  the  Romans.    As  em-  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  (q.v.),  he  was  educated 
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Xt  what  rs  now  Princeton  Univaretty^  studied  wald  b  abo3t  so  milei  in  IcngUi,  contains  i,7^p 
me^cint,  was  SMrgeon  in  the  British  annj,  and,  aqruare  miles,  and  in  Katienbndcd  attatiu  a  nux- 
a!ter  several  years  spent  in  England,  where  he  imum  altitude  of  3,057  *eet  ll  presents  charm- 
was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England  ing  scenery  and  in  literatun  is  associated  with 
and  in  1767  became  a  priest,  was  made  rector  of  mnct  interesting  tradition. 
Saint  Ann's,  Burlington,  N.  J.  He  assured  the  Ode'on,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
colonial  authorities  that  he  would  keep  his  loyal-  (he  name  applied  to  a  public  building  devoted  to 
ist  sentiments  to  himself  in  the  exciting  I imasi  poetical  and  musical  contests.  The  first  odeon 
before  the  Revolution,  but  on  4  June  1770  wrote  ^.^s  built  at  Athens  by  Pericles,  and  was  after- 
his  famous  birthday  ode  lor  the  King,  which  ^^-ard  used  for  popular  meetings  and  the  holding 
may  have  sng|;ested  in  part  the  phraseology  of  of  courts.  At  a  later  period  two  others  were 
"Hail,  .CtJumbla.*  as  it  begins  'O'er  Bntanma  s  e,ected  in  'Athens,  beside  those  in  other  Greek 
happy  .land.'  The  New  Jersey  CoovenUon  hold-  cities.  The  first  odeon  ai  Komc  was  built  in 
ing  hinj  an  enemy  to  tlie  American  cause,  exacted  ,he  dme  of  the  emperors.  Th<  odeons  resembled 
from  him  a,  parole  to  keep  on  the  east  side,  of  (i^  theatres,  except  that  they  were  inferior  in 
the  Delaware  and  within  eight  miles  of  Burling-  extent  and  were  covered  with  a  ropf.  The  name 
ton.  He  was  driven  from  home  by  the  patriot  j^  occasionally  given  in  the  United  Stales  to  a 
forces,  took  refuge  in  the  home  of  Margaret  „jus|,.  ),a]i  ^r  theatre,  as  is  alsb  orpheum. 
Morns,  who  hid  him  m  a  secret  chamber,  and  rtJ„  =.j-,  „  ,■  „,  „r  f-„,„,„„  ,„i,;„i. 
escaped  to  New  York,  where  he  took  a  prom-  ,:„?l"i,^,f*f'  \'ZjL?.Vh^/4,  ^f  tS 
inent  part  among  the  Loyalists,  notably  by  his  "^^i"  M""vii^  in  the  southern  brandi  of  the 
aerd  and  v™ori^ii=i  Satiric  attacks  on  ConHress  Sudetic  Mountains,  flows  through  Silesia,  be- 
^dlt^fndwTduTl^X-lla  r'T^eW^^do  ^-^^  Pf^t"?  ^^'^'^^^'^^  "»  fT' 
?v— «.^.>    c— ^\    (TV,-  f'-™.™r-,f,.i,.;-^  )   (Tho  passes   by    Breslau,   where  it   is  navigable   for 

,-,j  11    ■_    -r  1         (r-i. ^     xr-^L .(   .u.  banks  arc  iJreilau,  rrankiort,  and  &|eiiin.     ij«- 

Z^£l  E..IfiS„  "  ^  '"'  "•*"8  t^  «•  '■  fo™.  lh='«i.  n»riUm. 

Ammcan  Ri.olutfon  U,^  ^U^.^  ^  5,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^1^,,   ^^^ 

OdenbvTE,  e<d«i*oorg     (Hunganan     So-  thfe,  branches  —  Ihc  Pe<ji«.  Swine,  and  Div©- 

prony),  Hungary,  tbc  capital  of  a  county  of  the  ni>w.  ' 

same  name,  near  the  southwett  shore  of  die  J,.  ,..,,,,.''       .  . 
Neusiedlcr  Bee,  36  laiiles  southeast  of  Vienna.          ^^"^  fi-des^?,  :Rtissia    atowti  and  sea- 
It  dates  fronrth;  Roman  irjmSu.Ii.  and  has  ^''l,  '>^.  P'mment   of    Kherson,   on    the 
several  interestin.  ecolesiastical  and  other  edi-  ^J*^?''  I""''"  <he  monj.  ollhe  Dniesjer 
hies.    It.  industrfes  contnelse  woolen,  linen,  and  SJJJ"""'  *,?'"'*':  TS    il°^t  "'.J""! 
cotton  cloth,  .agar  refining,  cutlery,  glass,  s«d  J*"2!JS    rank™    as    the    tmith    c.ty     of 
ennhenu,„e;  and  it  has  a~rade  in  these,  and  iti  "»,  ™Pi'*-     "  J'    built  prmcprily  of   stone, 
com,  cattltS  «col,  mnci  etl^  «"'     u     thoroughly     modern     ui     apptarance. - 
„._.,„       ..J.    ...     .    ..„„-       u  Among  the    promenades    and    sonates    of   the 

Odenhrimer,  o-den-hl-me,  William  Bmry,  ^.        »,.    ,h,%ik„ial-  Boulevard,    beilde    the  " 

Ainet,c.n.Prote!t.ntEpiscOp.lbuhop;b.  Phils-  ^^^     ^.^  ^  i,    flie  •  Due 

delphia  11  Aug.  1817;  d_^BnH,ngio|V  N,  J     M  j,     Richelieu^     the     Cathedrsl     Square,     with 

Atig.   iBTg.     He  was  graduated   from   (he  1,  ni-  .u.     „„„„„„it   '  „i      D,;e,„,i      »r™~,n« .      »i,- 

verrfty  of  Penhsylvanil  In  t8j5  and- alter  laVing  '  'r',4„Z    S,.„  Jw,  ,  ™™„™^?TS;  f^ 

^,A^i    ;^  ^i,,.    c.,;,,/,,...!    i-T,  .«!.    i-    ,a.T    .„.t  -  (-afliarme  bqaarc,  wim  a  monument  oi  the  Em- 

^^r  „f%t    pK  ?^„2^    PMi,  JS2?.  ^m  P'-ess  Catharine  IL;  the  Alewnder  Park,  with  a  ' 

■S,      ?     Tk    ^A!r®ii?^r^'/*J  1  '^      '   i^  Pi'lar   in  honor  of  the   Emperor   Alexander   II. 

^  Ju-^'^h-CrJJw^.^TA.^      n     .hT'*r  Among  the   Greek   churched  are  the   Cathedral 
^  *r^^H^^ufi^X/l^\?V^,,^°r   Sobornaja  church,  built   in   1794-1848.     lT»e 

2       f^^l  ll    M         T*  '^^    -^   .^   «l       vt  «*"  buUdings  a«d  iAsHtulions  of  a«  d^y  com- 

^  u       ^J^-TL.    I  ItU7^  1^«   ,.^^V.  Pfi":  the  totn-hail;  the  Voronioff  pala^;  the 

H^blifhen^Tk  Vre'^^Liri^^^C^Cla-  ^f^^    pa.ace,    the    public    htary;    the 

li^^Jc'^^JlS^H^alJ^^^^^^^^^  tt^L^?^d%^l&t^J^'^h'ea^l?e;X"pa= 

mans  Companwn';  < Private  Prayer  Book'  office;    the  .-cusWrn-house;    the    institution    for 

Odcnae,     3  d«n-6f.     Denmark,     a     seaport  n^le  ladies;  the  barracks,  etc.     The  university  " 

tcrivtr>   capital   of   (he   Island   of   Funen,   on    the  foundedin  1864  as  a  develqproent  of  the  Rich*- 

0«ens£_^Aa,   near   the  fiord   of  same   nainc.      It  lieu  gymnasiinn,  has. a   large  library,  museums, 

IS  tt'ell  built,  and  has  an  ancient  and  magnificent  ^„  observatory,  etc.     There  are  numerous  other 

cathedt^l,  in  which  several  of  the  Danish  kings  educational   institutions  of  different  kin<|s  and 

are  buried    a  royal  palace,  an  oM  state  house,  grades,     including     several     technical     sdiools. 

arid  a  richly  endowed  hospital.     The  principa  There  are  also  hospitals,  an  orphanage,  a  found- 

tnanufactures  are  cloth  apd  iron  castings ;  and  Ung  institution,  and  a  bacteriological  institute, 

the  trade,  itiucli  facilitated  by  water  communica-  Tramways  and  omnibuses' facilitate  internal  com- 

tion.  15  considerabTe.  municafion :  the  town  15  well  supplied  with  water 

Odenwald,  6'den-valt,  Germany,  a  forest  ,  from   the  Dniester,  and  is  electrically   lighted, 

and  chain  of  mountains  between  the  lieckar  and  The  harbor,  ,which  is  protected  on  the  southeast 

the  Main    in  the  'territories  of  Resse-Darm.^tadt,  by  3  long  mole  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  end,  and 

Baden,  and   Bavaria.     The   Neckar  divides   the  by    a    breakwater,    consists   of   several    sections  ' 

Odehwald  from  the  Black 'Forest.     The  Oden-  separated  by  shorter  moles,  and  has  a  floating 
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ODBUH  —  O'DONOOmiE 

dock    The  port  is  usually  icdiound  for  a  few  Odoaccr,  o-do-i'air,  king  of  Italy:  d.  5 

days   in   winter,  but   an    ice-breaker   is   now   in  March   493.     The   son   of   Edecon   or   £dicoii, 

use   to  keep   it   open.      Strong  batteries  protect  who  may  be  identical  with  one  of  Attila's  lieu- 

the  harbor  basins  from  seaward  attacks.    Odessa  tenants,  and  a   Scyrian  or  Rugian'  by  birlh,  he 

is   the  cbief  grain  exporting  seaport  of  Russia,  became  a  leader  of  a  band  of  Rugians,  Herulians, 

Other  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  timber,  flour,  Scyrians,  and  Turrilingians,  entered  the  Roman 

oil-seeds    and    oil-cake,    beans,    peas,    and    tish.  army  about  470,  and   in  476  was  a  member  of 

The  principal  imports  are  coal,  tea,  fruits,  agri-  the  imperial  bodyguard.    When'  Orestes  deposed 

cultural    implements    and    madiinety,    iron    and  Nepos  and  made  his  own  son,  Romulus  Augus- 

Steel,    and    raw    cottort       The    chief    industrial  tulus,   emperor,    Odoacer   headed   the    rising   of 

establishments   are    the   si^r   refineries,    flour-  the  dissatisfied  German   soldiers,  killed  Orestes, 

mills,    oil-mills,    engineering    works,    tanneries,  forced  Romulus  to-  retire,  received  the  title  of 

tobacco  factories,  soap  worlcs,  jute  works,  brew-  fiatricius   from  the   Eastern   emperor   Zeno,  but 

eries,   etc.     Odessa,   named   after  Odessus,   an  no  recognition  as  king  of  Italy,  yet  in  spite  of 

ancient    Greek    settlement    on    this    site,    dates  this  played  the  part  ofking  ably  for  a  time.    He 

practically   from   the  Turkish  castle  of  Khadji-  conquered    Dalmalia    in   482   and    defeated    the 


Bey,  built  in  the  15th  century  and  enured  by  Rugians  in  4^  and  488.  But  in  489  Theodoric, 
the  Russians  in  17B9.  Odessa  was  bombarded  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  seat  against  him- 
during  the  Crimean  war.    Pop.  (1897}  405,041,        by  Zeno,  and  after  repeated  defeats  forced  him 


Ode'om.      See  Odeon.  *"  surrender,  promising  Tiim  a  share  in  the  rule 

rtj'          Tti'111       Bi  1.     IT     I-  1.  t      ■  »...  0'  Italy,    The  defeated  king  was  assassinated  af 

..   i?^*"S  n'^^'^^M"''■'li^''w'*«  a  banquet  a  week  after  his  surrender.     Consult 

b   Plymouth,  Devonshire.  IS  May  1849.    He  was  Hodgkin,    -July  and  her   Invaders.'   Vol.  III. 

the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  W.  J.  Odgcrs,  /jggcN                 ' 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,    He 

became  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1873,  Odoro'eter,  a  small  clock-like  mechanism 

was   recorder   of  Winchester   1897-1900,   and  c^  employed  for  registering  the  number  of  revolu- 

Plymouth   from   the   last-named   date.      He   has  tions  of  a  carriage,  automobile,  bicycle,  or  other 

published  'King  Arthur  and  the  Arthurian  Ro-  wheel,  to  which  it  is  attached.    The  workings  of 

(nances'     (i8?2;  ;    and    such    well-known    legal  the  odometer  ate  very  simple :     Two  wheels  of 

works  as 'Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander'   C1881)  ;  the   same   diameter, . and   turning   freely   on   the. 

'Odgers  on   Pleading   Practice  and   Procedure'  same  axis,  are  placed  face  to  face;  the. edge  of 

(1891);  'Outlines  ofthe  Law  of  Libel'  (1897);  <»'«  '*  '^^  '"to  tibteefh,  and  that  of  the  other 

'Odgers  on  Local  Goverimient'   (1899),  into  99  teeth,  and  an  endless  screw  worits  into 

O'din.  Teutonic  god,  called  Wotam  by  the  t""*  notches  in  each  wheel.    When  the  screw  has 

Saxons  and  Wuotan  by  the  High  German.    He  ^^A  ?«>  t,mes  around,  the  wheel  having  99 

held  a  high  place  among  the  «a»ea»  or  secondary  te«h  "dl  have  gamed  one  notch  on  the  other, 

gods   of   the    Scandinavian   mythology   at   first,  which   gain  is   shown   by  an   inde:t  attached   to 

ind  later  came  to  be  held  the  centre  of  the  *'"^  *''"''  ^^''=^  P=^=«  o^^""  »  K"1uated  arc 

•ystcm,  the  ruler  of  the  world,  the  patron  and  wi  the  other.    Every  too  turns  arc  thus  registered 

source  of  all  sciences,  inventor  of  runic  writing.  '^  '*•£  s^'^o"^  "'''«•.  «"''  ail  turns  less  than  100 

of   poetry,  and  of  magic   (hence  identified  with  "e  shown  by  a  separate  index.     Now,  instead 

Meix:ury    Hermes    by    the    Ronnn    writers    on  "^  '^e  screw  turning  on  its  axis,  it  is  found 

Germanic  customs  and  religicais),  and.  Minerva-  n??f=  ^vement  to  have  the  screw  fast,  and  to 

like,   a   protector   and   companion   of   all   brave  ;"<>"  ^^  "T^'K^t  of  the  machine  to  be  suspended 

lieroes.      Probably   in   origin   he   was   a  stt>rm-  freely,  so  that  as  the  carriage  wheel  turns,  the 

god;    his  name  seems  to  mean    "the   mad,  or  ''^f'^*  "  ^^^  same  as  turning  the  screw  on  its 

raging  one*  (see  Wyotan  and  modern  Gennan  **'^- 

wHtrn) ;  and  in  this  aspect  he  is  portrayed  as  Odona'ta.     Sefl  Dragon  Fly. 

riding   the   eight-footed    horse    Sleipnir.      As   a  _,-, „      -.,.,,  u     t^ 

winAod  his  functions  were  various: he  presided  _  O  Donnril.  o-don el,  l^old.  DuK  of 
over  the  harvest  and  over  the  sailing  of  ships,  Tetuaw,  Spaiiish  marshal;  t  ^U  &Ut, 
and  was  god  of  battles  and  of  the  dead.  In  Tenenffe.  Spam,  «■  Jan.  1809;  d.  Bayonnt 
battle  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Valkyries,  P"'"='^  5  ^flI_i??\»_S*  ^H'^"^  *t  Spanish 
who  brought  to  Odin's  banqueting  hall,  Valhalla,  '""J  and-ruppoMwd  Mma  Chnstina.  the  queen- 
the  slain  heroes.  Sometimes,  Apoilo-like,  he  is  P"^" <  '"  ^'  strTig^es  against  the  CarlisU,  and 
the  sun-god,  the  sun  is  his  eye,  the  heaven  his  ^  mtripie  he  secured  the  appointmnit  of  gov- 
canopy,  and  the  mountain  of  Hlidskjalk  his  <rnor-^eneraI  of  Cuba  in  1843.  In  1854  he  wm 
throne,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  his  raven  mes-  war  mimster  under  Espartero  and  m  1856  add 
sengers,  Hugin  (•Thought"  or  'Reflection')  and  ^°^  "5^  prime-m mister.  He  was  recalled  in 
Mu^m  ("Memory"),  who  bring  him  news  of  '«^3  and  again  m  1865-6,  but  never  held  the  con- 
all  that  happens  in  th^  world,  and  the  two  wolve^  *^""^«  "^  »*'«  <:ountT. 

Gere  and  Freke,  Odin's  wives  were  three:  lord  O'Donoghne,  6-d6n'o-hfl,  David  J.,  British 
(the  inhabited  earth),  Frigg  (the  cultivated  biographer  and  editor:  b,  London.  England,  2a 
earth),  and  Ring  (the  winter-locked  earth).  July  1866.  He  was  educated  in  Roman  Catholic 
Snorre  Sturleson  and  Saxo  Grammaticus  make  schools  and  entered  journalism  in  which  field 
Odin  a  chief,  who  in  alliance  with  Mithridates  he  has  writtea-  princip«lly  on  Irish  art,  mnsic, 
fought  the  Romans  un^iuccess fully.  To  the  Ro-  and  literature  for  leading  Dublin  newspapers, 
man  identification  of  Odin  with  Mercury  is  due  He  founded  tha  Isjsb;  Literary  Society  in  Lcwl- 
Ifae  use  of  bis  name  for  the  fourth  day  of  the  don  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Nationa)  Liter- 
week  (French  ■Mercredi,"  (ierman  "Dienstag,"  ary  Society  in  Dnblin.  He  has  published: 
English  ■Wednesday,*  that  is,  Odin's  or  Wodan's  <The  Poets  of  Ireland*  (1891-3);  'Traits  and 
di^.  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry'  (4  vols.  iQ^fr-?)  i 
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:   vols.    1898)  ;  Odyuey,  5d1-si,  The,  an  epic  poem  at- 

L.iie  01   noocn  mmiici-    yi^iftj  ;  etc.  tributed  to  Homer,  in  which  the  ndventures  of 

O-Donora.    Jumii.    hoo-an'     a-d6n-6-hoo'.  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  are  celebrated.    See  Homes. 
Spanish  soldier:  b.  Spain  about  irsS;  d-  Mexico  CEcoUmpadiiw,  ek"o-15m-pa'dI-us  ("Light- 

8  Oct.  1821.    He  entered  the  Spanish  army  where  of-the-House»),      GraK:ized    name   of   Johannes 

he  attained  the   rank  of  lieutenant-general   and  Hussgen.  German  religious  reformer:  b.  Weina- 

was  in  1821  appointed  captain -general  and  acting  berg.  Wiirtemberg.  1482 ;  d.  Basel  24  Nov.  1531. 

viceroy   of    New    Spain.    Upon   his   arrival   at  He  began  by  studying  law  m  Bologna,  and  after 

Vera  Cruz  he  found  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  further  course  in  philosophy,  history,  and  the 

the  revolutionists  and  his  authority  only  nominal,  classical  tongues  in  Heidelberg,   Tiibingen,  and 

He   accordingly   resolved  to   treat  with  the   in-  Stuttgart,  he   returned   to  Weinsberg.     He  was 

surgents  and  on  23   Aug.   1821   he   signed   with  appointed  preacher  at  Base]  m  1515  and  assisted 

Iturbide  at  Cordoba  a  treaty  which   recognized  Erasmus  in   producing  his   edition   of   the  New 

Mexico   as   an   independent   state   over  which   a  Testament.    After  two  years   residence  at  Augs- 

Bourbon    prince    was    to    reign.     The    country  burg    (1518-ao)    he   entered   the   monastery   of 

remained  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists  and  Samt  Bridget  at  Altenmunster,  near  Augsburg. 

O'Donoiu   died   before  the  nullification  of  his  Commg  upon  Luther b  writmgs  iie  left  the  mon- 

treaty  by  the  Spanish  Cortes.  "stety,  and  joining  the  reform  movement,  event- 

^  ,  T  1.  T  •  1.  "^"y  "*"*  '°   Basel    (1522)   where  he  was  ap- 

O  DonoTsn,      o-don  o-van,      John,      Irish  pointed   professor  of   theology   and    occasional 

scholar:  b.  Attateemorc,   County  Kilkenny,  Ire-  preacher  in  Saint  Martin's  Church,     He  vigor- 

Ifind,  9  July  1809;  d.  Dublin  9  Dec   1861.    He  ously  pushed   forward   the   Reformation  by   his 

was  educated  in  Dublin,  entered  the  Irish  Rec-  disputations,  addresses,  and  writings ;  especially 

ord  office  in  1826  and  was  appointed  in  1829  to  by  his  controversial   activity  at   Baden  in   152^ 

the   historical   department   of  the    Irish   survey,  and  at  Bern   in  1828;  he  did   the  same  service 

He  was  connected  with  the  Irish  A rchseo logical  at   Base],   where  as   rector  of  the   Cathedral  he 

Society   from    its    foundation   in    1840,    in    1847  occupied  the  leading  ecclesiastical  position.     He 

was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,,  and  from  185a  was  was  in   1531  called   to   Ulm   and   worked  there 

in   the  employment   of  the-  commission   for  the  ^^.ith   Bucer  and   Blarer  in   the  cause   of  eccle- 

publication  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland.     Of  siaslical  reformation.     He  entered  upon  a  stub- 

the  many  editions  of  Irish  works  issued  by  him,  t^rn  controversy  with  Luther  on  the  subject  ol 

the  greatest  is  that  of  <The  Annals  of  the  Four  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  espoused  the  view  of 

Masters'  (1848-51).    He  also  wrote  an  author  1-  Zwingli  in  his  (De  Genuina  Verborura  Domini, 

tative  'Grammar  of  the  Insh  Language*  (1845).  Hoc    est   Corpus   Meum,   Interpretatione.>     In 

OTJonovan,    William    Rudolf    American  1529  he  held  a  public  disputation  with  Luther  on 

Bculptor:    b.    Preston    County,   Va.,  28   March  the  same  subject  at  Marburg.    He  was  one  of 

1844-    He  served  in  the  Conftderate  army  in  the    kindest-hearted    and    most    liberal -minded 

the  Civil  War  and  at  iU  close  opened  a  studio  of  the  reformers.    Weak  in  health  from  his  early 

in  New  York.     His  work,  though  his  art  is  self-  days  he  overusked  his  strength,  and  by  his  pre- 

Uiight,   soon   gained   a   repuUtion   and   in    1878  mature  death,  was  in  some  degree  a  martyr  to 

he  became  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy.  h'S  own  zealous  activity.    He  was  buried  m  the 

He  executed  the  statue  of  Paulding  at  Tarry-  cloister   of    the    Cathedral    at    Basel.     Consult: 

town,  the   statues   of   Washington   for   Caracas,  Herzog,      <Leben      von      Johannes      Hussgen' 

Venezuela,  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  and  for  the  Tren-  (1843)  !     Hagenbach,      'Leben     von     Johannes 

ton  batUe  monument.    The  equestrian  statues  of  Hussgen,  mit  ausgewahhen  Schnften*   (1859). 
Lincoln  and  Grant  for  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  CEcumenicaL      £k-ii-men^-kal      (Greek, 

arch  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  are  his  work,  oikoumenikoi,  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  whole  in- 

likewise    also    the    memorial    tablet    to    Bayard  habited  or  civilized  world,  generally  the  Medi- 

Taylor  at   Cornell   University,   etc.  terranean    basin,     universal).     This     epithet    is 

i-ij«.i  -1   .'..._     —         ..„..■  ..    ~™...    „(  generally  applied  to  the  general  councils  of  the 

Odontoglossum,    an    extensive    genus_  of  Church,   or    councils   to   which   all    the   bishops 

orchids,  natives  of  Central  America,  much  pnzed  throughout  the  world  were  invited.     According 

by    cultivators    for    their    magnificent    flowers,  ^^  (h»  theologians  of  the  English  Church  thet? 

which  are  remarkable  both  for  their  size  and  the  ^ave  been  only  six  o^umenica!  councils;  namely. 

beauty  of  their  colors.  _  A  considerable  number  (hat  of  Nicaa,  325  a.d.;  Constantinople,  381  a.d. 

of   species   have,  been   "\troduced   into   Europe,  Ephesus,  431   A D  ;  Chilcedon,  4Sr   a.d!;  Second 

and  grow  well  in  a  moderate  temperature     O  of  ConsuStinople,  5S3  A.D.;  and  Third  of  Con- 

^^"*"„°'/>.'^    n,?^'"^^™^^  wh«  P?r„  ,^„ji„     ,      ^  -J^^^  i„  Ihe   R„^,„   Catholic 

was  na.ned  after  Queen  Alexandra  when  Prin-  church   it  is  applied  to  those   councils  whose 

cess  of  Wales.     See  Ohchid.  members   are   convoked   from   the   whole   world 

Odontor'niAes,  a  sub-class  of  birds,  ex-  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  or  his  legates, 

tinct   and    known    only    from   remains    in    the  and  whose  decrees,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  bind 

Cretaceous  rocks,  which  had  the  jaws  furnished  all  Christians.     In  the  case  of  the  first  cecumen- 

with  true  teeth  and  the  wings  well  developed  in  ical  council,  that  of  Nicsea  or  Nice,  the  Emperor 

some,   in   others   rudimentary.     It   contains   two  Constantine  summoned  the  bishops  and  Hosius 

orders,    Odontolca,   comprising   the   Ickthyomis  presided    as    Pope    Sylvester's    legate.     Toward 

(q.v.)    and   its   allies,   wl^ose   teeth   were   set   in  the  end  of  the  6th  century  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 


..U...1..UUU3,  grooves ;  and  Odantotormtt,  such  as  stantinople  assumed  the  title   *CEciimenical»   m 

Heiperomis  (q.v.)   and  its  allies,  in  which  each  the   same   sense   as  the  epithet   Catholic   in   the 

tooth   was    set   in   a  separate   socket.     Consult:  Western    Church,   but   the    Roman    See   always 

Marsh,  'Odontomithes'  (18B0) ;  Evans,  'Birds'  refused    to    sanction    it.    See    CouNcn,     and 

(1900).                                ■■'  N]CJEA,  Counaj.  or. 

OdTSseiw,  S^dTs'iis.    See  ULysSes.  Olde'ina.    See  DwwsY.          ^^             . 
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(Edipus,  edl-pfis,  the  principal  character 
in  three  tragedies  of  the  Greek  dramatist  Sopho- 
cles. He  was  the  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes, 
and  his  wife  Jocasta.  As  Laius  had  been  warned 
before  the  child's  birth  that  he  was  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  bis  son,  he  ordered  the  infant  to 
be  exposed  on  Mount  Cith^ron,  his  feet  having 
first  been  attached  together  by  a  transfixing  pin. 
The  effect  of  this  cruelty  was  that  he  was  after- 
ward known  as  "the  man  with  swollen  feet* 
(CEdipus).  The  herdsman  to  whom  the  task 
of  exposing  the  child  was  committed  contpas- 
sionately  gave  him  to  the  shepherd  of  Poiybus, 
king  of  Corinth,  who  was  childless,  and  C£dipus 
became  that  monarch's  adopted  son.  The  young 
man,  who  considered  himself  a  prince  of  the 
Corinthian  royal  house  was  once  taunted  with  his 
origin  by  a  drunken  companion;  his  suspicions 
were  roused,  and  he  fled  from  Corinth.  The 
oracle  at  Delphi  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  aa 
to  his  birth  would  only  tell  htm  that  he  was 
fated  to  slay  his  father  and  marry  his  mother. 
Leaving  the  oracle  he  pursued  his  journey  and 
met  Laius  and  his  servants.  The  king  of 
Thebes  in  his  chariot  tried  to  force  CEdipus  from 
die  road  and  was  slain  by  the  young  man,  who 
slew  al)  the  attendants  also,  as  he  supposed. 
In  course  of  time  he  reached  Thebes,  where 
Creon,  brother  of  Laius,  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  artd  was  offering  the  hand  of  the  wid- 
owed Jocasta  Bs  well  as  llie  kingdom  to  the 
man  who  should  release  the  city  from  the 
sph]mx,  a  monster  which  devoured  every  one  fail- 
mg  lo  find  an  answer  to  her  as  yet  insoluble 
riddle.  CEdipus  answered  the  riddle  and  slew 
the  sphynx.  He  had  mtniy  years  of  prosperity 
as  King  of  Thebes  and  husband  of  Jocasta,  but 
eventually  a  pestilence  visited  the  land  which, 
according  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  could  only  be 
checked  by  expelling  from  the  country  the  assas- 
sin of  Laius.  When  at  last  it  was  brought  home 
to  CEdipus  that  he  was  the  man  he  put  out  his 
«ye3  and  Jocasta  hanged  herself.  Then  CEdipus 
went  forth  a  w&oderer  led  by  the  hand  of  bis 
daughter  Antigone,  the  Cordelia  of  the  Greek 
stage,  until  he  reached  Athens,  entered  the 
grove  of  the  Euinenides  and  there  was  called 
without  death  or  pain,  into  the  other  world. 

CEdipus  ColoneuB,  kfi-16-n«'fis,  'CEdipus 
at  Colotius,»  Greek  tragedy  by  Sophocles^  first 
presented  at  Athens  after  his  death  by  his  son 
Sophocles  in  401.  (See  CEdipus,)  The  play 
has  pathos  and  beauty,  but  little  dramatic  power. 
Legend  says  that  Sophocles  by  reading  aloud  the 
finest  passages  in  it  proved  his  sanity  when 
brought  before  Judges  by  his  children,  who  were 
eager  to  administer   his   property. 

CEdiptiB  Tyrannus,  ti-ran'tis,  'CEdipus  the 
King,*  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles  (q.v.),  played 
first  at  Athens  about  415  b.c.  (See  CEdipus.) 
The  same  theme  was  treated  in  Latin  by  Seneca, 
in  English  by  Drydcn,  and  in  French  by  Cor- 
neille,  Voltaire,  Cheniec,  and  Lacroix. 

Oehlenschiager,  e'len-shla-ger,  or  Oehlen- 
cttger,  Adam  Gottlob,  Danish  poet:  b.  Ves- 
terbro,  near  Copenhagen,  14  Nov.  tyyg ;  d. 
Copenhagen  20  Jan.  1850.  He  was  son  of  the 
organist  of  the  Danish  royal  palace  at  Fred- 
ericksburg; began  to  write  poetry  at  9;  at- 
Itttcted  the  attention  of  Storm,  who  assisted  in 


the  boy's  education ;  made  unsuccessful  ventures 
in  commercial  life  and  as  a  comic  actor ;  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Oersted  brothers 
(qq.v.)  agam  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to 
literature.  Strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Norse  sagas  and  with  modem  German 
romanticism,  his  first  published  poems,  <Dizte> 
(1803);  'Tors  Reise  til  Jotunhejm';  'Vauhm- 
durs  Saga,'  and  'Aladdin,  eller  den  forunderlige 
Lampe,'  gained  him  a  national  reputation  at  36 
and  won  from  the  government  a  pension  for 
foreign  travel.  In  Halle,  where  he  lived  with 
StefTens,  he  wrote  the  great  historical  trage<^, 
*Hakon  Jar]' ;  and  upon  hb  return  to  Denmarlc 
was  elected  professor  of  xsthetlcs  in  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Copenhagen  (1810).  His  best  work  was 
done  by  1830,  the  later  volumes  being  far  below 
the  average.  Oehlenschlagcr  is  the  great  national 
poet  of  Denmark,  a  leader  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment, who  did  much  for  renewed  interest  in 
early  Teutonic  and  Norse  literature  and  legend 
and  who  was  spiritually  akin  with  the  English 
romanticists  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Oehlenschlager's  'Aladdin'  is  accessible  to  the 
English  reader  in  the  excellent  version  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  (1863).  His  other  important 
works  include:  'Correggio,'  a  tragedy  written 
in  German  (1809)— it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Oehlenschlager  himself  translated  all  his  works 
into  German  —  a  Norse  romantic  cycle  'Helge' 
(1814) ;     another     OrienUl     theme,      <Ali     og 


tremendous  epic  'Nordens  Guder'  (1819),  to 
which  'Hakon,'  'Baldur,'  and  'Tors  Reiae' 
paved  the  way;  'Erik  og  Abel,'  a  tragedy 
(1820)  ;  and  'Dina'  (1842),  almost  the  only  one 
of  his  late  works  with  a  gleam  of  the  old  fire. 
Consult  his  autobiography  (1850-1),  and  the 
'I-ife'  by  Arentien  (1^7). 

Oehler,  e'ler,  Gustav  Friedrich,  German 
theologian:  b.  Ebingen.  Wiirteinberg,  10  June 
1812;  d.  Tubingen  19  Feb.  1872.  He  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Tubingen,  subsequently  taught  at 
Basel  and  Tiibingen,  in  1840  became  professor 
in  the  theological  seminary  in  Schonthal,  and  :n 
1843  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Breslau.  In  1852  he  became  head  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Tiibi^n.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Old  Testament  sdiolars  on 
the  conservative  side.  Among  his  works  are: 
'Introduction  to  Old  Testament  Theology' 
(1845)  ;  'Outlines  of  Old  Testament  Know- 
ledge' (1854)  ;  'Relation  Between  Old  Testa- 
ment Prophecy  and  Heathen  Soothsaying* 
(1861);  'Old  Testament  Theology'  (1873-4), 
English  translation  (1874-5);  and  'Manual  of 
Symbolism'  (1876).  Consult:  Knapp,  »Ein 
Lebensbild  von  Oehler'   {1876). 

Oebme,  e'me,  Ernst  Erwin,  German 
painter:  b.  I>resde[i  18  Sept  1831.  He  was  the 
son  and  pupil  of  Ernst  Friedrich  Oehme,  the 
landscape  painter,  attended  the  Dresden  Acad- 
emy of  Art,  and  for  a  short  time  worked  under 
Ludwig  Richler;  after  which  he  made  an  artis- 
tic tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land and  France.  He  painted,  in  oils  and  water- 
colors,  landscapes,  architectural  views,  genre  and 
portraits.  The  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden  was 
decorated  by  him ;  a  series  of  tapestries  was 
also  painted  by  him  in  water-color,  in  imitation 
of  Gobelin  tapestry.  His  'Stone  Quarry  in 
Saxony'   (i860)  is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery;  and 


OEIL-DE-BCBUF  —  OSSBR 

he  execuied  for  Queen  Carola  of  Saxony  a  col-  granted  in   1831,  was  cabinet  minister    tBi43-^ 

lection  of  views  of  Compiegne.     The  most  im-  and  from  October   l8s3  to  December   1854  wu 

portant     of     his     remaining    pictures     include:  prime    minister,    his    speedy    resignation    being 

'Funeral    in     Spreewald' ;     '.Bear    Hunt'     (in  forced  by   his  unpopular  conservatism,   a    dis- 

water-colors)  ;  'The  Valley  of  Montafont'     His  tinct    departure    from   his    earlier    politics.     He 

work  is  poetic  in  conception,  but  sometimes  boi-  was   impeached  with  his  entire  cabinet,  but   all 

ders  on  the  namby-pamby  and  the  affected.  were   acquitted.      (Ersted    wrote   on    Hegelian 

Oeil-dc-Bcsu^  a  small  round  or  oval  win-  philosophy,    on     Danish    and     Norwegian     law 

dow.     Such  a  window  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  (1822-3).  on   Scandinavian  politics   (185?),  and 

gave  the  name  Salle  de  fOeil  de  Bauf  to  the  a"   mtercstmg  autobiography    {1856). 
king's  ante-cbamber.    Since  the  Renaissance  the  (Ersted,  Hans  Christjan,  Danish  physicist: 

window  has  been  used  frequently  with  decorative  b.    Rudkjobing    14.   Aug    1777;    d,    Gjpenhagcn 

intent  as  in  friezes  along  the  upper  parts  of  9  March    1851.     His  father  was  an  apoihecai]' 

buildingE,  and  it  is  largely  with  such  significance  and   the   boy    assisted   him,   studied   at    Copea- 

tbat  the  term  is  used  in  English.  hageu,  where  lie  became  assistant  in  tlie  medical 

Oeland,  e'land,  Sweden,     See  Oland.  faculty  in  1800,  traveled  in  Europe  1801-4  and 

Oelwein  orwin  Iowa  city  in  Favette  ^^'"  1812-13,  and  in  1806  was  appointed  pro- 
County:  on  "the  Rock  Island  &  f.  and  on'^four  f"*"  of  pb^sics  at  Copenhagen  In  1829  be 
lines  oi  the  Chicago  G.  W.  R.  R. ;  about  6s  became  director  of  the  new.  Polytechnic  of  the 
miles  in  direct  line  west  by  north  of  Dubuque,  same  city,  and  m  1850  a  privy  councillor,  H« 
It  was  settled  in  1873  by  August  Oelwein;  was  Sf^'"'  *f  l^  was  th?  result  of  experiments  on 
incorporated  January  ifeS,  and  chartered  as  a  ^^^  magnetic  needle  witli  the  electric  curren^ 
city  March  1897.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  wl"=b  esubl.shed  the  mtimate  interrelauoa  <rf 
but  it  has  considerable  manufacturing  interests,  electricity,  R^vimsm,  and  magnetisn,,  and 
The  Chicago  Great  Western  railroad  shops  have  w^";h  ™««  described  in  his  'ExperunenU 
TOO  employees,  and  the  trainmen,  and  those  c'/^a  Effectum  Conflictus  Electnei  in  Acum 
employed  in  the  yards  and  roundhouses  number  ilagneticam'  (1820),  CErsted  also  wrote  a 
about  300.  The  foundry  has  too  employees,  valuable  'Manual  of  Mechanical  Physic*' 
The  educational  institutions  are  the  public  (1844)  aiid  various  studies  in  chemistry,  physics, 
schools  and  the  Oelwein  Business  College,  metaphysics,  aathetics,  and  popular  science.  aQ 
There  are  nine  churches.  The  three  banks  have  pwvaded  with  his  predominating  thought  of 
a  combined  capital  of  Si25,ooa  The  government  *e  unity  of  the  sciences  and  their  position  as 
is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  eight  ^^  servants  of  religion.  His  style  was  dear, 
members,  who  are  elected  biennially.  The  city  picturesque,  and  attractive,  and  his  works  have 
owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Pop,  been  popular  both  in  the  original  and  in  Ger- 
(i8go)  830;  (igoo)  5,142;  (1910)  6,02&  man  versions,  Cwnult  the  biographj  by  Haudi 
Fbzd  S.  Robwsok,  »nd  Forchhamnier  {(853). 
Editor  'Oelu/ein  Register?  Ocrtsl,  tr'UA,  JobannM  AduBO^  Gennan- 

(Enanthol.  e-nin'thol,  in  chemiBtry,  a  ^^^^  E?'s*«Pjl  clwgymam  and  artist:  h. 
product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  casiM-oil  Furtii,  Bavara,  3 14ov.  1823.  After  ittidying  art 
preferably  in  a  vacuum.  The  immediate  product  '"  Germany  he  practised  engraving  iBitil  184^ 
of  the  distillation  is  mixed  by  shaking  with  a  !"  which  year  he  set  up  as  a  painter  m  New 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  then  heated,  ^°'^  "e  pamted  <Rock  of  Ages,>  which  be- 
when  eenanthol  (CHuCHO)  separates  as  an  f»™«  "f^'ly  popu'ar  and  was  reproduced  in  tr- 
olly colorless  fluid  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  '"*"*  •*'  photographs  and  dirompltthographs.  He 
slight  solubility  in  water,  a  boiling  point  of  154''  ^^^  holy  orders  in  1867,  has  had  more  than 
C.  and  at  ordinary  temperature,  say  17°  C,  a  f^  pastoral  charge  and  was  anwinted  pro- 
density  of  0.827.  By  oxidation  of  (cnanthol,  or  i^*^J  «*  Chnstian  Art  in  the  University  of  the 
by  direct  oxidation  of  castor -oil,  cenanthylic  acid  South;  he  is  also  a  successful  wood  carver, 
(CiHuCO.HO)  is  prepared;  this  is  a  fatty  confining  himself  to  ecclosiaatical  and  religious 
volatile  acid  now  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  subjects  in  both  departments  of  his  activity, 
esters  of  capric  and  caprylic  acids  (see  Ocroic),  CEmI,  4'iel,  a  Russian  island.  See  Osel. 
but  onginafly  supposed  to  be  the  acid  giving  the  q^^_  .,^.  ^^^  priedrich,  German  art- 
aster  newer  its  odor  j^,.  ^   Pressburg,  Saxony,  17  Feb.  1717;  d- Uipsic 

(Knanthyljc  Acid.      See  CEnanihol.  ,8  March  1799.     He  was  trained  for  his  pro- 

OESneiU,  £'nus,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  fcssion  under  the  influence  of  Raphael  Donncr . 
king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon  in  .iCtolia.  He  t7^30-<);  he  afterward  was  a  pupil  of  Mengs  and 
was  the  husband  of  Alttuea,  and  by  order  of  Dietrich  at  Dresden  where  he  designed  tlie  dec- 
Diana  his  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Caly-  orations  of  the  court  theatre.  Here  he  made 
donian  boar.  He  was  dethroned  and  imprisoned  the  acquaintance  of  Winckelmann,  In  1764  he 
by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius,  but  was  i^es-  was  appointed  director  of  the  newly  founded 
cued  by  his  grandson  Diomedes  who  restored  the  art  school  at  Leipsic.  Besides  his  professional 
kingdom  to  his  son-in-law  Andncmon,  CEneus  activity'  as  a  teacher  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
being  then  too  old  to  rule.  He  was  afterward  decorative  work,  and  won  a  reputation  as  a 
killed  by  the  sons  of  Agrius.  painter  of  ceilings.     Among  other   thin^  he 

(Ersted,  er'sted,  Anders  Sand&e,  Danish  executed  a  picture  for  the  church  of  Saint  Nich- 
slatesman.  brother  of  Hans  Christian  Oirsted:  olas,  and  a  number  of  minor  decorative  paodi 
b.  Rudkjobing  31  Dec  1778;  d.  Copenhagen  1  and  drawings.  As  a  sculptor  he  shows  to  ad- 
May  i860.  He  studied  philosophy  and  law  at  vantage  in  the  statue  of  Frederick  Augustus  the 
Copenhagen,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  Just  in  Leipsic  and  of  the  Danish  Queen  Ma- 
hecame  a  famous  jurist,  was  appointed  attorney-  tilda  in  Cclle  (Aisne-et'Nord),  His  vertatili^ 
general    in    1825,    drew    up    the    Constitution  is  proved  by  his  masterly  etchidags.  45  >»  nmu- 
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ber,  Bome  after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  some  ^t  University  of  Halle.  In  1738  he  look  charge 
m  a  highly  original  swle  of  his  own.  He  shatvd  6f  tlfe  parish  of  Hirschau  and  gained  the  lead- 
in  Wint^kelmann'i  efforts  after  a  reform  in  ar(  er^ip  of  the  Fietiats  in  that  secfion.  His  trans- 
through  a  study  o*  the  antique,  but  his  own  latton  of  several  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg 
citnvases  ^vc  little  evidence  of  Greek  hffluence,  brought  upon  him  ecclesiastical  eehiore,  but  he 
Mid  by  his  passion  for  allegorical  compositions  was  protected  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  and 
he  is  sometimes  betrayed  intij  the  extravagances  later  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
of  the  rococo  school.  churches  in  the  district  of  Wcinsberg.  He  sub- 
(Bsophagotomy,  e-sfif-a-g5t'a-ml,  a  surgri-  sequently  held  the  same  position  in  Herrenberg 
cal  operation  for  the  relief  of  stricture  of  the  *"<!  aften^ard  became  prelate  in  Murrhardt. 
cesophagTis  and  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  He  wrote  many  theological  treatises  which  have 
lodged  in  it,  when  dilaution  and  other  mea-  t>«n  edited  by  Ehmann  (1858-63^  Consult 
sures  are  of  no  avail.  There  are  two  forms  of  monographs  by  Auberlen  (i&)8) ;  Ehmann 
the  operation,  external  and  internal.  External  (iSja)  ;  and  Wachter  (1885). 
oesophagotomy  consists  in  cutting  into  the  O'Fw'roll,  Michael  Joseph,  American 
cesophagns  m  front  between  the  thyroid  card-  Roman  Catholic  bishop;  b.  Limerick,  Ireland, 
large  and  the  sternum,  and  extracting  the  foreign  2  Dec.  1832 ;  d  Trenton,  N.  ).,  2  April  1894. 
body  with  forceps,  or  dividing  the  stricture  He  was  educated  at  the  Seminarv  of  St.  Sulpice, 
with  a  knife.  Internal  cesophagotomy,  is  usually  Paris,  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1855. 
resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  stricture,  especially  He  went  to  Montreal  where  he  was  pastor  of  St 
when  of  cicatricial  origin.  The  stricture  is  Patfick's  and  St.  Bridget's  churches  and  in  1860 
divided  by  a  cutting  instrument  (the  cesoph-  accepted  a  call  to  New  York  as  assistant  in  St. 
agotome)  passed  through  the  mouth.  After  the  Peter's  chureh.  In  i88r  became  the  first  bishop 
(^ration  bougies  are  used  to  prevent  recon-  of  the  then  newly  formed  diocese  of  Trenton. 
traction.     When   the  cesophagotome  cannot  be  N    J 

^  ^T ,  '      '"°'^=1'°'  defeating  the  usuiper  Bcomred.  757  a.d.    Kent 

CEiophagua.    See  Digestion.  and  the  East  Saxons  were  brouglit  under  his 

Oeaterlej,  es'ter-li,  Karl  (son  of  the  fol-  rule,  and  the  power  of  Wessex  was  crushed  by 

lowing),  German  painter:   b.  Gottingen  23  Jan.  a  defeat  in  779.    He  liicewise  defeated  the  Wdsh, 

1839.    After    studying    in    the    Hanover    Poly-  wrested  from  them  part  of  their  border  lands, 

techiiic  he  went  to  Dusseldorf  1857  and  began  and    to    retain    them    within    their    new    limits 

under  Deger  his  essays   as  a  religious  painter,  erected  here  the  rampart  known  as  Offa's  Dyke 

On  a  visit  in   Lubeck   (where  he   copied  Hana  (^.v.).      With   the   consent   of   Pope   Adrian   L 

tdemling's    'Passion   of   Christ,'    1865)    he   was  he   raised   the   see   of  Lich&eld   to  the  position 

attracted  to  landscape  and  architectural  pieces,  of    an    archbishopric ;    and    he    had    diplomatic 

and  was  so  Bncccssfol  in  this  domain  that  he  mtercourse  with  Charlemagne.    Ethelbert,  king 

thenceforth  deroted  himself  to  landscape.    Since  of  East  Anglia,  was  murdered  by  his  instigation 

1870  he  has   generally  derived   his  motif   from  and  Of!a  then  seized  his  kingdom.     He  founded 

Norwegian   scenery.      His   pictures   are    distin-  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  a  grant  by  him  to 

guiahed    for    their    dazzling   color,    transparent  the  See  of  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

atmosphere,  distinctncas  in  light  and  texture,  and  origin  of  Peter's  Pence  (q.v.). 
grandeur    of    conception.      Among    them    are  Ofia's  Dyke,  England,   said  to  have  been 

•Midnight  near  Lofoden> ;   'Mountain  Gorge  m  buHt  by  King  OfFa  of  Mercia  in  Ae  8tb  cen- 

NoTway';      'Romsdalsfiord' ;     'Scene     on     the  tury,  as  a  boundary  between  his  dominions  and 

Coast  of  Northern  Nonray>   i^  (in  the  Mu-  those  of  Wales.    It  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 

seum  at  Bneslau)  ;   'Fishmg  on  the  Norwegian  Newmarket,    in    Flintshire,    and    traverses    the 

Coast' ;  etc  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Saiop,  Radnor,  Here- 

Oestertey,  Earl  Wllhelm,  German  painter:  ford,  and  Monmouth  to  Beachley,  at  the  mouth 

b.  Gottingen  20  June  1805 ;  d.  Hanover  28  March  of  the  Wye.     Another  dyke   of  a  similar  kind 

1891.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Matthjcus  in  Dresden,  called  Watts'  Dyke,  runs  at  distances  of  from 

studied  in   Rome  1824-9,  in   1831  was  appointed  54  niile  to  three  miles  apart  from  Offa's   Dyke, 

professor  of  the  history  of  art  in  ttie  University  in  the   Same  direction,  through  the  counties  of 

of  his   native  town   and,   in  collaboration   with  Flint  and  Denbigh.     These  dykes  are  supposed 

Ottfried  Mnller,  published  'Monuments  of  Art.'  to  mark  the  neutral  ground  on  which  the  Welsh 

Meanwhile  he  was  extending  his  artistic  studies  and  Britons  were  at  liberty  to  meet  for  trans- 

in  Dusseldorf,  Munich,  and  Paris.    On  the  com-  acting  business. 

plerion  of  his  picture,  'Christ  and  Ahasuerus>  Offenbach,      Jacques,      zhak      of-en-bak, 

(1844),  he  was  appomted  court  painter  of  Han-  French  Hebrew  composer:  b.  Cologne  21  June 

?y"L  J,^^"'^!   °{  his   remaining  works   are  1819;  d.  S  Oct.  18B0.    He  entered  the  Paris  Con- 

;j.«I!*«"j?''  Daughter'    (1836);   'Christ  Blessing  servatoire    in    1833,    became    proficient    on    the 


Little  Children*    (1841);   'The  Ascension'    (in     violoncello,   and  for   some  time  played  this   ...- 
fte  chapel  royal  at  Hanover),  completed   1838;     strument  in  the  orchestra  of  the  C5pera  Comique. 


'Scene  from_  Burger  s'Lenore."  >     He  produced  La,er  he  was  conductor  of  the  orchestra  au  iiic 

also    altar-pieces    and    portraits    and    designed  Theatre    Frani^is,    and    in    i8ss    opened    the 

stained-glass  wmdows.  Bouffes    Parisians,   where   he   enjoyed   immense 

Oetinger,    e'ting-er,    Friedrich    Cbristoph,  popularity.     There  were  presented  many  of  his 

German  theologian:  b.  Goppingen,  Wiirlemberg,  most     popular    works,     'Orphce     aux     Enfers' 

Germany,    1702;     d.     Murrhardt,    Germany,     10  (1858);    'Genevieve  de   Brabant'    (i860);    'La 

Feb.  1782.    He  was  educated  at  the  University  Belle     Helene*     (1865);     'La    Barbe     Bleue' 

of  Tubingen  and  became  reader  of  theology  at  (1866) ;    'La   Grande    Duchesse'    (1867)  ;    " 
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OFFENBACH— OPPERIHOS  AND  SACRIFICES 

Princesse    de    Trebizonde*    (1870)  ;    'Madame  The  oriein  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  is  traced  to 

Favart*  (1878),    From  1866  he  devoted  himself  the  earliest  times.    We  are  told  in  the  book  of 

entiieiy   to   composition.      His   last   opera,   and  Genesis    (ch.    iv.),    that    "in   process   of    time* 

the  one  that  he  considered  his  best,  was    'L>es  din  and  Abel  brought  each  an  ofiering  to  the 

Contes    d'Hoflman'     (1881),    successfully    pro-  Ijoid,  and  the   different  characters   and  results 

duced   at  the   Opera   Comique  after   his   death,  of  these  offerings  are  recorded.    After  the  flood 

Offenbach  was  a  clever  musician,  but  wrote  for  Noah   offered  a  sacrifice   'of  every  clean  beast 

the  passing  hour,  and  probably  did  not  do  him-  and  of  every  clean  fowl,^  an  apparent  intimation 

self  full  justice.     He  was  the  originator  of  the  that  the  distinction  between  dean  and  unclean 

opera-bouffe,   and    was   imitated   by   many   who  animals    had    already    been    made,    and    conse- 

never  attained  his  melody  or  comic  force.  Con-  quently  of  a  prior  divine  appointment  of  sacrj- 

sult    Martinet,     'Offenbach,    sa    Vie,    et    son  nee.    Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  offered  sacri- 

CEuvre'   (189a).  fices  in  which  appeared  a  circumstance  peculiar 

OBerbach,  of 'fen-baa.  Germany,  a  town  io  Jo  the  Jewish  economy,  that  of  a  covenant  be- 

the  Grand-duchy  of  Hessi,  five  miles  southeast  !*<*"  the  offerer  and  the  Divme  being,  of  which 

of  Frankfort,  in  the  left  bank  of  the    Main,  the   sacrifice   was   accepted  as  a  s.gn      When 

It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  has  an  old  ""^'^  demoded  the  manmnissionflf  the  Israel- 

castle,    formerly    S.e    r/sidence    of    the   princes  "f-  >,   r .       '. ^",  ^^pk  V,.^^  ,1  ^  f/f 

of  Is;nburg,   the  modem   palace  of   the   prince  "^^'^^   he  presented  to   Pharaoh  was  that  they 

of     Isenbufg-Birstein.     a     town-house^    several  ""Bht  go  tfiree  days  journey  mto  the  wilderness 

is'".d'*^<«%S^^ufacS^^^^^^^  rve^^^had  a'^t^^Tly  Uk  ^  "^^cT^and "d^f "g 

such  as  ^ket-books.  P<>"SreT'o;iS  firwa  '^rv^/t^cc'e'  ti^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^uff^S^e^r^-e^^^n?^  ^.ew^^rdrng^^^cane^M^^ 

kmds,  boou  and  shoes,  type-founding,  prmt.ng.  ^^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^-  ^j  ^.^^^^  ^g^^^  -^ 

rop.  about  53floa  sacrifice  is  among  the  commonest  of  the  forms 

Offoings  and  Sacrifkes,  gifts  offered  to  of  sacrificial  rites  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
the  Deity.  Sacrifice  differs  from  almsgiving  as  tiles.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  consisted  mainly  of 
»  religious  service,  or  from  contributions  made  burnt- offerings  (of  clean  animals)  daily,  wjtli 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  system  double  offerings  on  sabbaths,  and  special  offer- 
of  external  religion,  in  being  offerings  made  ings  at  festivals,  unlimited  in  extent,  and  which, 
directly  from  the  worshipper  to  the  Supreme  Be-  being  partaken  of  by  the  people,  were  called 
ing.  They  may,  however,  under  proper  author-  peace-offerings.  Such  sacrifices,  called  heca- 
ity,  be  applied  to  charitable  or  religious  uses ;  tombs,  were  also  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood,  or  to  the  Romans.  Meat-offerings  (of  flour,  oil,  and 
celebration  of  solemn  feasts  in  which  the  wor-  wine)  accompanied  the  bumt.offe rings.  Sin- 
shipper  and  his  friends,  together  it  may  be  with  offerings  (various)  at  special  feasts  and  at  each 
the  priests,  and  under  the  presiding  presence  new  moon  were  general  expiatory  offerings, 
of  the  Deity  may  partake.  besides  which  trespass-offerings  were  made  pri- 

Thc  origin  of  sacrifice  is  a  point  much  dis-  vately  on  certain  specified  occasions,  as  well  as 

puted;  the  two  opposed  views  being  that  of  a  in  expiation  of  particular  offenses.     The  most 

primeval  appointment  by  the  Deity,  and  thai  of  remarkable    sin-offering   was    the   well    known 

a  spontaneous  origination  in  the  instinctive  de-  one  of  the  two  goats  on  the  great  day  of  atonc- 

sire  of  man  to  draw  near  to  God.    The  univer-  ment     Incense  was  offered  every  morning  and 

sality  of  sacrifice  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  evening.     Offerings  were  made  separately,  first 

hypothesis  of  a  primitive  institution  by  Divine  for  the  priests  and  afterward  for  the  whole  peo- 

command.    but    the    more    legitimate    mferencc  pie.     What  is  most  remarkable  about  the  Jewish 

from  this  circumstance  appears   to  be   in  favor  sacrifices  was  their  restriction  to  one  particular 

of  the  opposite  view.    Of  the  symbolic  character  place,  the  tabernacle,  and  later  the  temple   (but 

of  sacrifice  there  are  various  kinds  or  degrees,  see    Ex.     xx.     24).     Offerings    on     high-fdaces 

9II   having   in  common  the  acknowledgment   of  were    forbidden,   and   are   always   noticed   with 

dependence   on  the  one  hand  and  of  protective  reprobation    as    the   indication    of   a   rebellious 

power  on  the  other.     These  may  be  represented  spirit.      The    view    of    Maimonides   among   the 

under    three    heads  —  ( 1 )    propitiatory,    or    de-  Jews,    and    of    Warburton    and    others    among 

signed   to  conciliate   generally  the  favor  of  the  Christian  divines,  was  that  sacrifices  were  not  so 

Deity;    (2)    eueharistic^   or  symbolical   of   grati-  much   divinely  appointed,  as  divinely  permitted 

tude    for    favors    received;    (3)    expiatory,    or  under  restraints  among  the  Jews,  "lest,"  as  it  is 

offered  in  atonement  for  particular  offenses.    To  expre.^.sed  by  Ephraim  Syrus,  "they  should  de- 

a  different   class   may  be   assigned   deprecatory  spise  a  naked  religion  and  attach  themselves  to 

sacrifices  designed  to  avert  the  arbitrary  wrath  false   gods."      It    is   added    in    support   of   this 

or  appease  the  wicked  disposition  of  deities.  view,  that  when  religion  was  more  fully  estab- 

Among  the  customs  of  various  peoples  in  re-  lished  the  prophets  constantly  deprecated  sacri- 

gard  to  sacrifice,  those  of  the  Jews  stand  out  as  fice,  but  this  is  hardly  a  fair  account  of  what 


preeminently  worthy  of  attention,  first  because  the  prophets  did.     The  prophets,  indeed,  witk 

of  their  very  express  and  explicit  claims  to  a =■-  '  -  -"- ' ' ' -'^— 

divine  origin ;  secondly,  because  of  their  singular 
and  remarkable  character;  and  lastly,  because 

of  their  connection  with  the  Christian  religion,  of  our  Lord,  who,  according  to  Saint  Matthew, 
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Kpeatedly  cited  the  authority  of  the  prophets  propriated   to  that  part  of  the  service   above 

for  the  saying  that  God  will  have  mercy  and  designated. 

not  sacrifice  but  it  is  clear  that  these  statements  In  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

were  not  directed  against  the  established  usage  the  term  offertory  is  applied  to  that  portion  ot 

of  sacrifice,  but  against  an  unreasonable  reliance  the  service  during  which  the  alms  are  collected 

on   them   as   a  substitute   for  moral   virtues.  among  the  people,  whether  during  the   service 

Of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gentile  nations  space  of  the  Holy  Communion  or  not,  while  certain 

will   not  permit   us   to  say   much.     They  were  prescribed   sentences   from   Scripture  are   being 

evidently,  as  has  been  said,  in  many  cases  at  said  or  sung.    The  alms  are  then  ofFered  by  the 

least,  the  result  of  natural  impulses  develc^ed .  ofBciating   clergyman,    being   laid   on   the   altar 

by  tradition,  or  cultivated  by  priestly  care   into  usually    with    an    ascriptive    address    to    God. 

a  system.    The  powers  of  nature,  or  the  most  When  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  the  uncon- 

prominent    objects,    celestial    or    terrestrial,    in  secrated  bread  and  wine  are  offered  at  the  same 

which   those  powers   resided,  were  commonly  time. 

their  exciting  causes ;  while  the  terror  of  natural  no:-.,    n:^-.    /t,»     ^^fl:™■.,™    j;.--- .™\    :« 

convulsionsTand  sti  I  more  the  disorders  and  ,.    *i*"' ^"|?^- ^H*"  ^ffin«»i   dwtnum)    m 

miseries  of  human  life,  conjured  up  malevolent  '^«  ^'?'""'i^'^i"=  aurch  a  general  de«gna- 

beings,  whose  wrath  was  only  to  be  deprecated  !f"   *'"^^L^„","*"'T   *°^.,^5  ff^^  °i 

by  blood,  and  sometimes  by  the  blood  Sf  those  *^  canonnal  hours    (q.v.)     These  services  or 

jL^.^^t    \^    ,u      ,v(i  ™      TT  .=     .,«,;-,     u..™.,n  offices   are   prescribed   to   be   said   each   day   by 

to   redeem    the   lives   of   friends    and    kindred.  •  I-^'^<=*'  ^'^'^'^ 

Among  many  ot  the  eastern  nations  surround-  Office  Fixttires.  See  Lttzrasy  Labok-savzbs. 
ing  the  Jews  human  sacrifices  were  common.  Officinal  Planta "  (Ut.  o^inalis,  of  the 
They  were  so  particularly  among  the  Phani-  shop,  from  Lat  omdna,  shop),  plants  which  are 
cians  Some  traces  of  this  barbarous  custom  uj^d  in  medicine,  and  therefore  sold  in  the 
may  be  found  in  legendary  times  even  among  dniggists'  and  apothecaries'  shops.  The  term 
die  Greeks  and  Romans.  Numerous  legends  "officinaP  was  formerly  — though  erroneously— 
hang  upon  the  circumstance  tliat  the  wrath  ^^^^  gg  ^  synonym  of  "official,*  meaning 
of  some  divinity  is  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  preparations  recognized  by  the  ofKcials  in  charge 
sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  to  be  recognized  in  ^f  (hg  compilation  of  pharmacoporias.  Many 
some  special  way,  or  sometimes  of  a  continued  jriigs  and  plants  which  are  not  official  are  sold 
series  of  such  victims.  In  one  other  respect  in  the  shops,  and  are  therefore  officinal, 
only  do  the  heathen  sacrifices,  including  those  official  plants  include  the  anthelmintics  — 
of  the  Greeks^  and  Romans  demand  special  pjnkroot,  womiseed,  koosso,  santonin,  male- 
notice,  as  differing  materially  from  those  of  the  fg^n,  pumpkin-seed,  etc.;  the  astringents— galls, 
Jews  in  the  frequent  mclusion  among  them  as  catechu,  kino,  oak-bark  roses,  geranium,  black- 
a  sacrifice  aco^table  to  the  Deity  of  the  chastity  ^erry,  etc.;  the  bitters  — quassia,  gentian,  bone- 
Of  women.  This  is  always  denounced  m  the  set,  goldthread,  dogvvood,  wild  cherry,  cinchona, 
strongest  terms  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.    The  chamomile,     snakeroot,     angostura,     etc.;     the 

sacri^es  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  like  those    aromatics cinnamon    cloves    nutmeg    allspice 

of  the  Jews   were  either  bloody  or  bloodless,  the  cardamom,  ginger,  euwlypms!  etc.;  ih4  cardiacs 

former  usually  accompanied  by  hbations  of  wine    digitalis    veratrum    arnica    aconite    etc.  ■  the 

and  by  incense.    They  were  frequently  used  as  a  antispasmodics  —  vale  nan,    asafoetida,'  camphor, 

means  of  consulting  the  gods,  procuring  omens,  ^ops,  etc;  the  analgesic,  opium;  th? mydriatics 

etc    and   consequently  for  political   purposes.  —belladonna,     hyoscyamus,     stramonium;     the 

Of  the  universally  of  sacrifice  the  annals  of  „citomotor,  nux-vomica;  the  depressomotors — 

almost  every  people  bear  record._    TTie  ancestors  ^j^bar  bean,  lobelia,  gelsemium,  etc.;  the  altera- 

of  nearly  all  the  existing  races  m  Europe  prac-  tives  —  colchicum,  gualac,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras, 

tised  human  sacrifices,  and  similar  usages  widdy  ^f^.      (j,^   emetics  — ipecacuanha,    squill,   blood- 

prevaded  in  Africa  and  America,  as  well  as  in  ^oot,  etc;  the  cathartics  —  tamarinds,  castor-oil, 

Asia.    Few  religions,  whether  ancient  or  mod-  rhubarb,     aloes,    senna,    colocynth.    elaterium, 

em,  have  omitted  sacrifices  froni  amon^  their  podophyllum,  etc.;  the  diuretics  — broom,  buchu. 

ntes.     The  Buddhists  offer  only  first-fruits  and  ^^^^    „„i,   juniper,   copaiba,   cubeb,    canlharides, 

flowers;  the  Mohammedans  give  alnis,  but  offer  g^c;  the  diaphoretic,  jaborandi ;  the  expectorants 

no  direct  sacrifices.    The  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  _iobelia,  senega,  benzoin,  etc.;  the  demulcents 

and    Anglican    Churches    make    the   service    of  _  slippery     elm,     Iceland     moss,     licorice -root, 

the    Eucharist    a    service    of    sacrifice    each  _m  sassafras,  tapioca,  arrowroot,   sago,  barley;   the 

a  somewhat  different  sense  or  degree.      The  in-  emmenagogues  — savine,  rue,  parsley,  apiol,  etc.; 

troduction    of    Christianity    had    the    effect    of  ^^e   oxytocics- ergot   and   cotton-root;    besides 

mdirectly  putting  an   «id   to   Jewish   sacrifices,  ^       ^^^,^^     3,1  t^ese  being  also  officinal.     Cer- 

and  of  directly  abolishing  heathen  sacrifices  in  ^^j^   ^jher   plants   ari:" 'officinal,   such   as   catnip, 

the   Roman    Empire.    These    latter  _  were    pro-  tansy,  skullcap,  liverwort,  etc.     Consult  Potter, 

hibited  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  m  381.  'Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics* 

Offertory,      in      the      Roman      Catholic  (1902). 

Oiurch,  is  that  portion  of  the  service  of  the  Og,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 

mass  in  which  the  priest  offers  to  God  upon  the  the  king  of  Bashan,  defeated  by  the  children  of 

altar  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  to  be  con~  Israel  at  Edrei    (Num.  xxi.  33).    He  is   said 

secrated.  by  rabbinical   writers   to  have  been  one  ot  the 

In  the  music  of  the  mass  the  term  offertory  giants  who  lived  before  the  flood,  and  escaped 

is  used  to  designate  the  antiphon  or  music  ap-  the  deluge  by  climbing  to  the  roof  of  Noah's 
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ait.  Noah  fed  tbtm  thii  Uiey  might  be  to  men 
of  after  times  a  proof  of  the  power  of  God,  who 
had  'created  and  destroyed  such  monsters.  In 
the  war  of  Og  against  Ad  Israelites  he  took  up 
a  mountain  four  miles  in  circumference  to 
throw  down  upon' Israel,  when  it  was  honey- 
corabed  by  ants  sent  by  Jehovah'  fell-atid  over- 
whelmed him.  His  teeth  grew  -so  quickly  that 
(hey  entered  the  mountain  and  held  him  fast, 
so  that  Moses  could  kil!  him.  lo  give  an  idea 
of  his  gigantic  size,  the  rabbins  say  that  Moses, 
who  according  to  their  account  was  6  ells  high, 
and  had  a  battle-ax  of  the  same  length,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  leap  of  6  ells  in  order  to 
strike  his  ankle-bone.  He  bled  to  death  of  the 
wound. 

Ogwn,  og'am,  or  Ogham,  an  ancient  alpha- 
bet or  system  of  Lettering,  formerly  in  use  among 
the  Celtic  peoples  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  chiefly  fonnd  in  inscriptions  on  stone, 
but  also,  though  more  rarely,  in  books.  Ogams 
consist  chiefly  of  straight  lines,  mostly  vertical 
and  oblique,  borizoatat  lines  and  curves  being 


sparingly  used.  They  derive  iheir  significance 
partly  from  their  position  on  a  continuous  hori- 
zontal stem-line  along  which  they  are  written, 
some  of  tile  characters  being  drawn  resting  on 
the  horizontal  line  as  *■  bas^^  others  depending 
from  it,  and  others  iritei^ecfmg  it.  This  hori- 
zontal line,  however,  really  represents  a-perpcn- 
dicular  line,  namely  that  formed  by  the  angle 
of  the  upright  stone  on  which  ogams  were 
originally  cut.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  total 
number  of  letter's  represented  in  the  alphabet, 
some  making  i6,  others  25.  According  to  some 
scholars  a  single  vertical  stroke  resting  on  the 
line  represents  h;  two  contiguous  strokes  d; 
three  t;  four  c;  five  qu.  A  single  horizontal 
stroke  depending  from  the  line  stands  for  b; 
two  for  /;  three  for  w  cr  /;  four  for  s;  five  for 
«.  The  letters  m,  g,  ng,  a  or  st,  r,  are  repre- 
sented by  one  to  five  oblique  strokes  right  to  left 
crossing  the  line;  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  e,  >',  by  one 
to  five  vertical  strokes  crossing  die  line.  Diph- 
thongs are  represented  by  curves  or  compound 
letters.  , 

The  age  of  this  alphabet  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion.  The  best  authorities 
seem  now  to  be  agreed  that  it  cannot  be  traced 
beyond   the    introduction   of   Christianity.    The 

plained,  but  the  most  ancient  ogams  are  all 
inscribed  on  stone.  Ogams  are  found  chiefly 
in  Ireland,  but  some  have  been  found  also  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  even 
in  England,  the  total  number  known  only 
amounting  to  about  300.  The  Celtic  names  in 
the  inscriptions  are  frequently  Latinized.  There 
are  numerous  p^rs  and  diabnssions.  regarding 
them  in  the  publications  of,  archfcological  soci- 


April  1839.  He  was  graditated  at  Princeton' 
College  in  1773;  in  1777  joined  the  army,  and 
served  with  distinction  during  the  whole  Revo- 
lutionary War,  serving  at  one  time  under  Lafay- 
ette and  obtaining  the  personal  commendation 
o£  Washington.  On  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  major,  after- 
ward practised  law,  and  was  a  Presidential 
elector  in  1800.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  adjusting  the  disputed  boundary  be- 
tween the  Stales  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey; 
from  iSoi  to  1803  was  United  States  Senator; 
and  in  1812  was  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
during  the  last  decade  of  his  careei. 

Ogdcn,  Francis  Barber,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  Boonton,  N,  J.,  3  March  1783;  d. 
Bristol,  England,  4  July  1857.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Jackson  in  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans;  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  expansive  power  of  steam, 
and  the  use  of  right  angular  cranks  in  marine 
engines ;  and  in  1813  obtained  a  patent  for 
condensing  engines  of  low  pressure  and  with 
two  cylinders,  in  which  the  above  principles 
were  utilized.  In  1817  the  first  engine  ever 
built  on  these  lines  was  constructed  by  him  in 
Leeds,  England.  The  first  screw  propeller  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  practical  use  was 
launched  by  John  Ericsson  on  the  Thames,  May 
1837,  and  was  called  the  Francis  B.  Ogden. 
The  building  of  the  first  screw  pri^eller  for 
American  waters,  the  iron  vessel  Robert  F. 
Stockton,  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Ogden  in 
Liverpool,  where  he  was  United  States  consul 
in  1829-40.    Ill  1840-57  he  was  consul  at  Bristol. 

Ogden,  Frederick  Naah,  American  mili- 
tary officer:  b.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  25  Jan.  1837: 
d.  New  Orieans,  La,,  35  May  1886.  After 
engaging  in  mercantile  life  from  boyhood  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army  at  the  outbreajt  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  subsequently  became  major 
of  heavy  artillery  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  cav- 
alry. At  the  close  of  the  War  he  resumed 
commercial  life,  and  in  1868  founded  the  Cres- 
cent City  Democratic  Club,  a  powerful  political 
organization.  He  was  made  major-general  of 
State  militia;  and  was  president  of  the  Red 
Cross  Association  of  Louisiana  during  the  yel- 
low fever  epidemic  of  1878. 

Ogden,  Herbert  Gonvemeur,  American 
cartographer :  b.  New  York,  4  April  1846.  He  . 
was  educated  in  private  schools ;  in  18153  'araa 
appointed  an  aid  in  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  an  assistant  in  1869. 
He  served  with  the  army  on  the  defenses  of 
Washington  in  1864,  accompanied  the  Nicaragua 
expedition  in  1865,  and  the  earliest  naval  explor- 
ing expedition  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1870 
as  topographer,  and  had  charge  of  the  party  sent 
to  locate  the  international  boundary  between 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  in  1893.  He  is 
a  recognized   expert  in  topography  and  cartog- 

Ogden,  Robert  Curtis,  American  merchant 
and  pTiilanthropist :  b.  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  20  June 
i8j6.  Since  1885  he  has  been  a  retail  merchant 
as  a  member  of  the  John  Wanamaker  firm.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  South.  He  is  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Hamptoji  Institute,  a 
trustee  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  president  of 
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tte  SotiAem  G<Iucation>l  Board'and  the  Con-  lumber  cleared  wis  113.315^000  feet  The  nnm- 
ference  for  Education  in  the  South.  His  work  ber  of  vessels  which  arrived  was  1.880;  departed, 
in  this  line,  has  beer  everywhere  recogniied  as  1,757,  with  aggregate  tonnage  of  ^aSJOg.  The 
most  efficient,  bis  efforts  being  directed  chiefly  castom  dues  amounted  to  SzuiadSSg,  The 
toward  providing  education  for  both  negroes  and  prominent  public  buildings  are  the  custom-house, 
illiterate  whites  through  Southern  agencies  and  a  beautiful  town-hall,  an  opera  house,  two  hand- 
in  friendly  co-operation  between  Northerners  some  club  houses,  a  State  armory,  and  seven 
and  Southerners,  In  1903  Tulane  University  large  churches,  including  the  Roman  Catholic 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.p.  m^  recognition  of  Cathedral.  Among  the  charitable  =--'■-—■■ ■- 


ervices.  He  has  published  'Samuel  Cba[>-  most  prominent  is  the  Samt  Lawrence  State Hos- 
Armstiong,'  the  Founder's  Day  address  at  pital  for  the  Insane;  established  and  equipped 
Hanq)ton  Institute,  1854;  <Pew  Rents  and  the  at  a  cost  of  several  millions,  and  supervised 
New  Testeraent*  [1893);  'Sunday  School  and  superintended  by  specialists,  it  is  an  ex- 
Teachers*  {1804).  ponent  of  world's  most  effective  and  humane 
Ogden,  Rtrth.  See  Ice,  Fannik  Ogden.  treatinent  of  the  insane.  Other  institutions  are 
_  j„  ,,^  .  ..  ^  ,  ,  ,,.  .  the  City  Hospital.  United  Helpers'  Home, 
Ogden.  Utah,  city,  county-seat  of  Weber  gaint  John  de  beo's  Hospital  (quarantine  hos- 
iCounty;  at  the  Junction  of  the  Ogden.and  Weber  jjajj  ^^  orphanage  and  a  home  for  the  aged, 
rivers,  and  on  the  Southern  P.,  Union  P.,  Rio  The  educational  institutions  are  Saint  Mary's 
Grande  W.,  Oregon  S.  L.,  and  Ogden  &  NW.  Academy  (free),  public  school  free  acadeiny. 
R.R.S;  about  35  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  public  and  parish  schools,  and  a  public  libran-- 
and  10  miles  from  Salt  Lake.  It  was  founded  ^^  utrary  is  built  on  a  site  of  great  beauty,  on 
m  iS4»  and  m  1850,  under  the  direction  of  the  river  front,  and  surrounded  by  several  acres 
Bngham,  Young  (q.v.),  it  was  lajd  out  as  a  city,  of  green  lawn  and  trees.  The  building  cost 
In  i8si  It  received  its  charier..  The  charter  now  J50000  and  was  paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  the 
(1904)  goyermng  the  city  is  in  accordance  with  ^ity.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  1901.  the 
the  general  law  of  the  State  for  the  government  corporate  limits  of  the  city  were  extendeiT  Pop. 
of  cities  and  was  passed  by  the  I-egislature  m  (.Onf,!  iififi,-  1  t<xin1  ijftji-  (mtni  i-ou 
1898.  It  is  in  a  fenile  agricultural  legion,  and  ^'*^'  "'^^-  ^l^j  v  „  nJ™  P„  n 
inthe  vicinity  of  valuable  mines.  The  opining  „.  ■,  ,  K^^C  '^^''- ^/- ?■ 
of  the  Ogden  Cafton  is  at  the  city  limits,  and  its  ^  Prm<:'pal  Ogdensburg  Free^  Academs. 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery  brings  many  Ogt,  JacquCB  Vincent,  zhak  van-son  o-ihi, 
tourists  to  the  place.  The  water-power  of  the  Haitian  revolutionist:  b.  Dondon,  Haiti,  about 
falls  is  used  for  the  electrical  works  which  sup-  I7S5 ;  d.  Hayti  1791,  He  was  a  mulatto,  but  was 
\y  power,  H^t,  and  heat  for  Ogden  and  Salt  bom  free  and  as  a  young  man  served  in  a  Ger- 
-,ke  City.    The  chief  industrial   establishments  man  army  there.    In  1789  he  represented  Haiti  =- 
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are  caimeriu,  pickle  factories,  beet-sugar  fac-  the  Constitutional  Assetrdily  and  when  he  returned 

lory,  woolen  mills,  broom  factory,  and  brick  and  to  Haiti  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  slavea. 

tile   yards.    It   has    an    extensive    trade    in    its  Unsuccessful   in  his   petitions  to  the   Assembly, 

manufactures  and  farm  products,  and  is  the  dis-  he  formed  a  company  and  in  1790  led  a  revolt 

tributin^  centre   of  quite  a   region   with   which  He  was   victorious   in   several  tattles,   but   was 

Ogden  is  connected  by  railroads,    The  eduea-  ultimately  defeated ;  the  plea  that  his  life  should 

tionai     institutions     are     the     State     Industrial  not  be   forfeited  if  he   surrendered   was   disre- 

School,  State  Institutions   for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  garded    and    he    was    tried    and    sentenced    to 

and  Blind,  the  Weber  State  Academy    (Mor-  death. 

mon^.  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  (R.C.),  and  Ogee,  d-je',  in  architecture,  a  molding  con- 

pubiic  and  parish  schools.     The  government  is  aisting  of  two   members,  one  concave   and  the 

vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  ofhce  two  years,  other  convex.    An  ogee  arch  is  a  pointed  arch, 

and  a  council.    The  mayor  appoints,  subject  to  the  sides  of  which  are  each  formed  with  a  double 

approval  by  the  council,  the  administrative  offi-  curve.    It   is  generally  imroduced  over  doors, 

cials  except  the  treasurer,  clerk,  auditor,  police  niches,  tombs,  and  windows,  its  inflected  curves 

justice,  and  attorney,  who  are  elected  by  the  weakening  it  too  much  to  permit  of  its  appliea- 

people.    Pop.  (1910)  25,580.  tion  for  the  support  of  a  great  weight 

OgdeMbnrg,  N.  Y.,  city,  port  of  entry,  in  Ogeechee,   6-ge'che,   a  river   in   Georgia, 

Saint  Lawrence  County;  at  the  lonfluencc  of  has    its    headwaters    in    Greene    County,    flows 

the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Oswegatchie  rivers  and  southeast  into  Ossabaw  Sound,  a  course  of  about 

on  the  New  York  C.  &  H.  R„  and  the  RutUnd  «»  ""iles.    Savannah   is   17  miles  north  of  the 

R.R.'s;  about  170  miles,  in  direct  line,  northwest  mouth  of  the  river.    Where  the  waters  enter  the 

of  Albany,  the  State  capital.    It  is  connected  by  sound  a  number  of  islands  have  been  formed, 

ferry  with  Prescott,  Ont    It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  largest    of    which    is    Ossabaw.     The    river    is 

deep-water  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  some  distance 

has  unusual  facilities  for  transportation.     It  has  '^m  the  ocean. 

direct  connection   by  rail   with   New   York   city  Ogglone,     Ad-j6'n£,     Harco     da,      Italian 

and  Boston,  and  steamer  connection  with  all  the  painter :  b.  Oggiono,  Lombardy,  about   1470;  d. 

lake   and   river  ports.     Shipping  and   wholesale  between    1530  and    1540.     He   studied   rehsions 

dealing  in  lumber,  grain,  and  coal  are  the  most  painting  under  Leonardo  da   Vinci   as  early  as 

prominent  industries.    Several  fleets  of  vessels  1490,    and    was    the    oldest    of    that    master's 

are  owned  here.     Other  important  industries  are  scholars.     One  of  the   finest  of  his   pictures  is 

the  manufacturing  of  silk,   flour,   gloves,   dress  'The  Three  Archangels'  in  the  Brera  at  Milan, 

skirts,  leather  and  brass  goods,  lumber  and  lum-  He  is.   however,  best  known  for  his   copies  of 

ber  products.     The  importations  at  the  port  of  'The  Last  Supper*  of  Leonardo,  one  of  which  is 

entry,   for   1903,   amounted   to   $17,351,981;    ex-  at  the  Royal  Academy.  London,  another  in  the 

portalions,-  ^543,3^-    The   value  of  the    r»w  Convent  of  Casteliatzo,  near  Milan,  and  a  third 

silk  imported  was  $13,839,998.    The  amount  of  at    Saint    Petersburg.    The   pret^    picture    at 

z.d.y  Google 
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Htunpton  Court  of  'The  Infant  Christ  and  Saint  Besides  the  defenses  which  he  ^thered  in  the 

John  Kissing,'  generally  attributed  to  Leonardo,  colony,  in  1738  he  brought  a  regiment  of  volun- 

18  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Oggione  whose  crea-  teers  from  England,  and  in  the  war  of  Jenkins* 

tions  are  not  unfrequertly  credited  to  his  greater  Ear  (sec  Colonial  Wars  in  Auerica),  he  vig- 

teacher.  orously  laid  siege  to  Saint  Augustine,  but  the 

Ogilvie,  6'gl-vl,  Clinton.  American  painter:  inadequacy  of    his    force  prevented  him    from 

b.  New  York  28  Dec.  183&    After  studying  un-  capturing  the  place.    He  achieved  an  important 

der  James  McDougal  Hart  (q.v.),  he  started  on  success   m  holding  Amelia  Island  against  the 

his  student- travels  in  Europe  and   spent  much  Spanish   attack,   and  another  by  his   victory  at 

time  in  the  art  galleries  and  studios  of  Paris  Frederica.    In  1743  Oglethorpe  returned  to  Eng- 

(1866,  J872-3).     In  1S64  he  was  elected  an  asso-  land,    and    two   years    later    was   made   major- 

ciate   of  the   National   Academy.     He  has   been  general,  having  been  acquitted  of  charges  brought 

successful  as  a  landscape  painter  and  has  gen-  against   him   for   the   failure   of   his   attempt  at 

erally   gone   to   Switzerland   or   France   for   his  Saint  Augustine.     He  had  brought  himself  into 

subjects.    His    best    known    pictures    include:  financial  straits  by  advancing  money  for  defcn- 

*Thc  Valley   of   Schwytz,   Switzerland';    *Lake  sive  needs  in  Georgia.    In  1745  he  served  against 

Como  near    Bcllagio' ;    'Among  the    Adiron-  the_  Stuart  invaders,  and  pursued  the  Jacobite 

dacks'  ;   'At  Eaux  Bonnes,  France' ;  'Argeles' ;  fugitives,    was    court-martialed    for    failing    to 

and  'Saint  Barthelemy,  near  Nice.*  overtake  them,  but  honorably  acquitted.     Oglc- 

Oglesby,  6'gk-bi,  Richard  James,  Ameri-  Thorpe  and  his  fellow  trustees  of  Georgia  sur- 

can  soldier  and  lawyer :  b.  Oldham  County,  Ky.,  rendered  their  charter   m   1752,  and  the  colony 


July  1824;  d.  Elkhart,  111.,  24  April  iSgg.  became  a  royal  province.  _  In  1765  he  was  raised 
.,^=  removed  with  an  uncle  to  Decatur,  III.,  in  J9  *!?=  "nk  of  general  in  command  of  all  the 
1836,  studied  law  there  while  engaged  in  the  «'n8  a  forces  His  interest  m  American  affairs 
- . '.   ^ i_ I ; 1    _j_,T,..; —    ._    .!.„  never   ahatpd.    ant)    he-    was    nni»   nf    thi>    firsf   tn 
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carp^ter's  trade  and  gained  admission  to  the  "ever  abated,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ^flrst  to 

■  bar  in   1845.     He  served   in   the   Mexican  War  wa't  upon  Mr.  Adams,  after  his  arrival  in  E^^- 

with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  later  entered  la"d  as  ambassador,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 

the  Louisville  Law  School,  where  he  was  grad-  esteem  and  regard  for  America,  and  his  satisfac- 

uated  in  1848.    In  1851  he  resumed  his  law  prac-  t'on  at  the  termination  of  the  difficulties  between 

tice  in  Decatur,  IIL,  and  in  i860  was  elected  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    Consult:  Sparks, 

the  State  senate  from  which  he  resigned  to  enter  'American  Biography,'  2d  scries,  Vol.  II.,  for  i. 

the  Union  army.    At  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry  memoir  of   Oglethorpe  by  W.   B.  O.   Peabody; 

he  performed  distinguished  service  and  in  1862  Wright,  'Memoirs  of  James  Oglethorpe'  (1867)  ; 

was  promoted  brigadier  and  later  major-general  and  Lecky,  'England  in  the  i8tb  Cenlury,*  VoL 

of  volunteers.     He  was  at  the  battles  of  Pitts-  I.   (1879). 

™ii!'in''JR?/w=S«';;f\u  wnTHf^r?8^eS  O-Gornum,     Thomas,     American     Roman 

Ks"g<Jv'^SrrI1l?not^n"d^V  w^'^  §t^irT\^-  ^"^''"''  ."^^^'-^j^.'^^ 

elected  but  declined  the  office  to  become  United  ti'?  Z\Z  1,''''^ "°",  7^"  "u^^'"!?.  ?  ^""'^ 

S?t  ;K^  '"  *^-^'  ^"'  '"^'  ''^'"  «°^"-  '-  '  ^   ^t^dieli   in  Vrrc'-^Frr  I'^.^'^^^'e 

nor  in  IM5-9.                                                -j        j  was  pastor  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  from  1878-82  a 

OglethpiTpe,    6gl-thorpe,    James    Ed«rd.  member  of  the   Paulist   community.   New   York 

aighsh  soldier  and  coonist:  b.  London  21  Dec.  ^ity,  and  from  1882-5  pastor  at  Faribault.  Minn. 

1696;  d.  Cranham  Hall,  Essex^  1  July  1785.    In  chosen  first  president  of  Saint  Thomas'  College, 

I?i4  he  iomed  the  army  of  Prmce  Ei«;^ne,  as  Merriam    Park,   Saint   Paul,  he   was    for  four' 

aide-de-camp,    whom    he    served    with    distinc-  y^grs  its  professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  in 

tion  in  the  catnpaign  against  the  Turks,  1716-17,  ,890  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Church 

especially  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Belgrade  History  in  the  Catholic  University,  Washington, 

(q.v.).     In  1^2  he  was  SMit  to.Parhament  as  d.   C.     On    19  April    1896   he   was   consecrated 

member   for  Haslemere.      Becoming   acquainted  bishop   of   Siouit   Falls   by    Cardinal    Satolli    in 

with  the  abuses  of  the  debtors  prison  in  London,  Washington.     Bishop  Q-Gorman  is  an  authority 

he  made  them  known  to  Parliament,  and  was  ap-  ^n  mooted  historical  questions,  and   (he  authw 

pointed, chairman  of  a   ■^.''mmitlee  for  their  in-  ^f  ^    -History  of  the   Roman   Catholic   Church 

vestigation.     His  work  in  behalf  of  insolvent  ;„  ,he  United  States.'     When,  in  tgo2    Presi- 

debtors,  thus  begun,  was  continued  in  his  project  <jent  Roosevelt   sent  a  commission  trRome  to 

for   their  colonization    in    North    Amenca,    m  t„at  with  the  Vatican  on   Philippine  matters. 

connection    with    which    he    also    aimed    at    an  Rj^hop  O'Gorman  was  chosen  one  of  the  mem^ 

asylum  for  oppressed  Protestants  of  the  Euro-  be^s.     At  present   (1905)   his   diocese   of  Sioux 

pean   Continent.     With   others,  in   1732,   he  ob-  pj,„s  ^as  a  Catholic  population  of  about  4500ft 

tamed   a   charter   for   a   tract  .of   land  between  i^iujjng  whites   and   iVidians ;   80  priests     V^ 

the  Altamal^  and  Savaniwh  nvers.  and  in  Jan-  churches;  23  parochial  schools,  and  3  hospitals 

nary  1733  Oglethorpe,  with  a  party  of  colonists,  -J     usin.dis. 

arrived     at     Charleston;     soon     afterward     he  Ogowai,    6-go-wa',    or     Ogov£,    fi-gd-va' 

founded   Savannah   (q.v,),  and  for   10  years  he  Africa,   a   river   of  the   French   Kongo,   with   a 

served   as   governor  of   the  colony  of   Georgia,  densely  forested  and  wide  delta  on  the'  western 

named  in  honor  of  George  11.     By  his  defense  coa^t  near  Cape  Lopez.     Its  sources  are  in  the 

of  the  colony  and  nwghboring  territory  of  the  Crista!  Range,  about  130  miles  west  of  Stanley 

South  against  encroachments  of  the   Spaniards  Pool,  and  it  rcache^i  the  Atlantic  after  a  north- 

and    Indians   from    Florida,   and   his   efforts   to  westerly,  circuitous  course  of  about  700  miles 

secure  the  trade  of  the  Cherokees,  he  rendered  200  mile^  of  which  from  the  mouth  are  navigable 

services  to   England  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  by   small    steamers.     It    has   several    tributaries 

work  of  colonial  administration,  and  for  Geoi^  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Ivindo  and  the  Lolo' 

laid  the  foundation  of  a  stable  commonwealth.  The  river  was  discovered  by  Du  Chaitlu  in  18^ 
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0*H«ri,  S-hSr'?,  Tfaeodor^  Ainericaii  sol-  Ohio  (Iroquois,  Ohionhiio,  "beautiful  river,' 

dier  and  poet;  b.  Danville,  Ky.,  ii  Fd>.  J&20;  d.  popular  name.  Buckeye  State),  a  State  in  tiie 

near  Guerryton,  Barbour  County,  Ala.,  6  June  north  central  part  of  the  United  States;  bounded 

1867.    At  one  time  an  officer  in  the  United  States  on  the  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the 

Mavy,   he   was   connected   with   the   Lopez   and  east   by    Pennsylvania    and    West   Virginia,   oa 

Walker  movements,  and  served  as  captain  and  the  south  by  West  Virginia  and   Kentucky,  on 

major  in  the  Mexican  War.    In  the  Civil  War  the  west  hy  Indiana.    The  botmdary  lines  divid- 

be  was  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  service,  ing  Michigan  and  Indiana  from  Ohio,  and  Penn- 

His  famous  poem,  'The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,*  Bylvania    from    Ohio  to   the    Ohio    River,    are 

■was  written  m  commemoration  of  the  Kentuck-  straight   lines,   the    southern    and    southeastern 

ians  killed  in  the  battle  of  Euena  Vista  during  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  Ohio  River.    The 

the  war  with  Mexica  State  is  between  lat.  38°   27'  and  41°  S7'   N. 

to  South  America.    He  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  tne  Union.                                     -   u    c    .    u 

first  and  then  to  Chile,  where  he  was  a  trader  .    LT*';?"'?;^^^'  Por'-ono^.the  State  bor- 

and  peddler  for  several  years.    He  entered  the  ?"«*  .^^  »''«  Oj^'"  ^'X."  ^""^  ^^^  ^ne  has  an 

Spanish  army,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Arau-  '"egu'ar   boundary-     The    course    of   the   Ohio 

canian  wars    and  rapidly  rose  in  rank  until  in  ^'""K  "^'^  border  is  430  miles;  the  lake  shore  is 

1788  he  was 'made  captain-general  of  Chile.    His  V°  «il«,  giving  the  Sute  a  navigable  water 

rule  there  proving  very  successful,  he  was  given  *">"*  of  666  miles.    The   largest   inlets    from 

the  title  of  Marquis  of  Orsino,  and  appointed  V''*      -^  ^'f  f^^^"?*^,  ana  Maumee  bays.    In 

viceroy  of  Peru  in  1796,  where  he  also  proved  *"e  P^t'on  of  the  Lake  between  those  bays  arc  a 

an  excellent  ruler.  number  of  islands,  several  of  which  belong  to 

«n.T-     ■       Ti'         J      f-L-1            ij-          J  Ohio.    The  general  surface  of  the  State-  is  a 

OTIiMW*  Bernwdo,  Chilean  soldier  and  rolling  plain,  from  300  to  500  feet  above  Lake 

dictator:  b.  Chilian,  Chile,  20  Aug.  1776;  d.  Lima  Erie,  or  from  900  to  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

34  Oct.  1842.    He  was  a.  natural  son  of  Ambrosio  gome  portions  have  an  altitude  of  1.500  feel ;  in 

OHi^ms  Cq.v.)-.    He  was  educated  in  England,  j^g^^  County,  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is 

where  he  became  a  republii^n  under  the  influ(aice  the  highest  point,  1,540  fret  altitude,  and  the  low- 

of   Miranda  and  others.     He  returned  to   Chile  est   is   the   shore   of  the   Ohio   near   Cincinnati. 

in   1802,  and  in  1810  joined  the  Chilean  revolu-  fhe  divide  between  the  rivers  of  Uke  Eric  and 

tionists;  m  1813,  when  Urrera  was  dcp^ed  from  t^ose  of  the  Ohio  River  is  a  low  ridge  which 

the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  OHiggiM  crosses  the  State  from  the  middle  of  the  western 

was  appointed  to  succeed  him.      He  met  vk-ith  border,  in  Mercer  and  Darke  counties,  to  near 

constant  opposition  from  Carrera  and  his  facuon,  jho  northeastern  boundary,  in  Trumbull  County. 

and   civil   war   was   imminent,  when   a   Spanish  -j-he  river  channels  are  cut  deep  in  many  parts 

army  from   Peru  entered  the  country,  and  the  ^f  ,i,e  Slate  and  many  of  the  banks  are  massive 

two  factions  combined  to  withstand  the  Spanish  rugged  rocks  and  huge  boulders.     The  best  har- 

att^fc.  .  The   ChilMus  under  the  command   of  ^ors  on  the  lake  shore  are  Ashtabula,  Cleveland, 

O  Higgins  met  the  Spaniards  at  Rancapa,  2  OcL  Sandusky,  and  Toledo 

1814.  and  were  defwted  on  account  of  Carrera  s  Hydrograpky.-Theve  are  two  drainage  basins 

failure    to    bring    the    remforcemaits    eg,ected.  in  the  State;  the  one  sloping  north  toward  Lake 

The  leaders  fled  across  the  Andes,  but  0  Himns  Erie,  and  the  other  south  toward  the  Ohio.     The 

m  1817  joined  the  mvasion  under  San  Martm,  rivers  flow  through  valleys,  some  of  which  were 

as  one  of  the  chief  lieutenants    The  charge  under  ^^  ^„^  time  flood  plains,  6ut  many  of  the  streams 

his    leadership    deeded   the    Chilean   victory   at  1,3^^  ^ut  channels  from  100  to  200  feet  in  depth 


Oiacabuco,  12  Feb.  1817.    He  was  then  i 


and  flow  through  low  valleys.     The  Ohio 


dictator   of   Chile  — after   San   Martin   had   de-  ;,  ;„  some  places  from  500  to  600  feet  below  the 

dined  the  o^  — and  under  h.s  rule  the  inde-  ^Hh  on  either  side  and  a  considerable  distance 

pendence  of  Chile  was  formally  declared  and  the  h^,o„  the  tops  of  the  banks.    The  streams  which 

Spaniards   drivwi   out.     His  admmistration  waa  q^iw   south   are   the   longest   and   deepest.     The 

an  efficient  one,  hut  his  republican  sentiments  and  largest   are   the   Muskingum,   Mahoning.   Hock- 

his  attempts  to  establish  a  representative  consti-  ^         ^^^^^       LjttJe    Miami    and    Great    Miami, 

tutional  governmentaroused  the  opposition  of  the  -j-he  longest  wholly  within  the  State  is  the  Musk- 

*?u  ?f!^       r^^  ^.!^       i"i,P5'^'  i°^^^^,r  J  'nguni.    This  river  has  been  made  navigable  by 

adherents  of  Cirrcra,  rebelled  and  finally  de-  slackwater  and  other  improvements  for  about  lob 

wwed  h.m  >n  1833,  and  he  then  went  to  Lima,  ^nes  from  its  mouth.    The  chief  rivers  in  the 

"™'      _     _  northern  basin  are  the  Maumee,   Portage,   San- 

CHigsina,     Chile,     an     inland     province  dusky,  Huron,  Vermilion,   Black,  Rocky,  Cuya- 

bounded  north  and  west  by  Santiago,  by  Argen-  hoga,  and  Chagrin.     Many  of  the  rivers  of  the 

tina  on  the  east,  and  by  Colchagna  on  the  south,  State  furnish  considerable  water-power  and  are 

Area,    2,524    square    miles.     Capital,    Rancagua  a  great  aid  in  the  development  of  manufacturing 

(q.v.).    The  surface  in  the  west  is  level  and  is  industries.    There   are    no    large    lakes    in    the 

devoted  to  agriculture  and  pasturage ;  in  the  east  Stale,   but   in   many  parts   there   are  groups   of 

the  country  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Andes  and  in  small  lakes  noted  tor  their  beauty.     In  Summit 

■  '  ^        ■        •  "all    lakes.     The 

found  in  many 
0  the  geologist 

.y  Google 


I  region  gold  and  other  metals     County    there    are     several     small    lakes.     The 
e  mined.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maipo    buried  river  channels  which  are  found  in  many 
and  the  RaipeL  places  in  Ohio  arc  of  interest  to  the  geologist 
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These  chanRels  have  been  filled  !n  6y  sand,  tton  Was  Covered  with  ice.  The  drift  deposit  in 
gravel,  etc,  and  now  the  waters  of  rivers  that  iHatiy  places  is  several  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
once  followed  deeply  excavated  channels,  ar«  Great  Lakes  once  overflowed  much  of  the  State, 
flowing  over  beds  far  above  their  former  b«-  as  may  be  traced  by  the  existing  raised  beaches, 
loms.  Minerals  and  Mimng. — It  has  been  estimated 
_  ,  ™  ■  1.  1  f  .u  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  State 
G«);o£j.— There  arc  no  great  breaks  of  the  ^^^  bitnminous  coal  enough  to  last  i.ooo  years, 
strata,  nor  any  great  varmtions  in  the  geological  pj^^  clay  of  a  superior  qualify  forms  the  intcr- 
struclure  of  the  whole  State ;  the  underlying  bedding  strata  of  the  coal  measures.  Building 
sedimentary  rocks  show  only  a  slight  incluiation  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^  carbonate  variety  of  iron  ore  are 
from  the,  homontaL  There  la  a  broad  foW  ^Iso  found  here.  The  salt  and  gypsum  deposits 
whose  axis  extends  from  the  northeastern  ^rt  ^^^  Sandusky  have  already  been  meniioned. 
of  Indiana  southeast  to  near  Cineinnati.  then  petroleum  was  discovered  in  1884  in  the  Tren- 
crosses  into  Kentucky,  extending  to  about  the  ^^^  limestone  formation  of  the  Lower  SllurUa 
central  part.  This  is  called  the  Cincinnati  Arch  j„j  ^^  ,,oth  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian 
or  antidmal  From  this  srcn  the  strata  dm  fonnations  had  reservoirs  of  gas.  «ie  coal  out- 
w^iward  to  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  and  south  ^  „f  ^^^  gtate  was,  in  1880.  6,000,000  tons.  and. 
and  southeast  under  the  Ail^hany  coal  fields  f„  ,905^  37,g39Ali,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
The  elevation  of  this  arch  must  have  occurred  at  output  of  the  United  Slates.  The  number  of 
the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  penod  and  prior  employees  engaged  in  the  coal  industry  of  the 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Upper  Silurian  period,  sute  b  approximately  47J07.  The  netroleum 
The  geological  formations  which  are  exposed  ,ndu3try  since  1885  has  been  most  important 
are  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  -j-here  are  two  distinct  petroleum  districts:—  one. 
the  Carboniferous,  and  the  drift  In  the  Lower  ^1,^  Lima  district,  in  the  northwest,  is  the  more 
Silurian  near  Cincinnati  may  be  found  the  oldest  important,—  the  other,  called  the  Eastern  district, 
rocks,  called  the  Cincinnati  Group.  In  but  few  jj  j^  the  southeast  Lubricating  oil  is  obtained 
localities  IS  there  found  such  a  variety  and  rich-  ;„  ^^at  is  called  the  Mecca-Belden  districL 
ness  of  the  fossU  remains  as  m  the  beds  of  lime-  -phere  are  two  gas  fields  in  the  State ;  that  in  the 
stone  and  clay  or  marl  m  this  vicinity.  On  the  Eastern  district  was  the  first  developed  in  the 
crown  of  the  Cincinnati  Arch,  near  the  northern  seventies.  The  gas  was  used  wastefully  and  in 
part,  the  formations  of  the  Upper  Silunan  area  ^  j^^  y^^g  (he  supply  was  almost  exhausted, 
may  be  seen.  Near  Sandusky  is  the  Salina  i„  jggo  the  rtatural  gas  of  the  Eastern  district 
group,  the  formation  containing  salt  as  at  Syra-  ,,55^  fo^  ,ight  and  fuel  was  valued  at  ?s,ooo,ooo; 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Here  also  are  beds  of  gypsum.  In  ;„  jggj  (he  value  of  the  product  consumed  from 
the  western  part  and  on  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie  the  same  district  was  $iooflOO.  About  1885  the 
is  the  water  lime  which  is  found  in  the  Helder-  g^j  fjeidg  near  Findlay,-in  the  northwest,  began 
berg_  region  of  New  York  State^  It  flanks  the  jo  attract  attention.  Until  i88q  the  output  of  the 
Cincinnati  Arch  011  each  side.  The  comiferou*  northwest  increased  annually;  then  it  began  to 
limestone,  the  chief  element  of  the  Devonian  in  decrease  gradually  until  1898,  since  when  the 
the  State,  forms  two  outcropping  belts  on  oppo-  annual  output  has  increased.  The  value 
site  sides  of  the  CincmnaU  Arch,  one  crossing  of  ihe  natural  gas  product  of  Ohio  in 
tlic  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  and  the  other  1909  was  $9,1)66,938.  The  Pennsylvania  and  In- 
extending  from  Sandusky  to  Columbus.  Comif-  diana  outputs,  from  1890  to  1000,  ex':ceded  that 
erous  limestone  forms  the  surface  rock  of  Kel-  of  Ohio,  and  since  iSgg  the  West  Virginia  oul- 
Icy's  Island.  This  same  rock  is  quarried  at  put  has  also  been  greater  than  Ohia 
Keiley's  Island,  Sandusl^,  Columbus,  and  other  The  annual  vahie  of  thedayfn-oductiof  Ohio 
places  in  the  Slate.  The  capitol  at  Colum-  is  greater  than  for  any  other  State  in  the  Union; 
bus  is  built  of  this  stone.  In  the  cornifer-  the  State  contributes  about  17.3  per  cent  of  the 
ous  rocks  at  Sandusky  and  Delaware  are  total  output  of  the  day  products  of  the  United 
found  the  remains  of  fossil  fish.  The  black  States.  The  value  of  the  clay  products  of  Ohio, 
shale,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Gen-  In  1890,  was  $10,660,934.  and  in  1909,  $30,346,241. 
esee  Valley  in  New  York  State,  is  in  the  Of  the  amount  for  1909,  $i6fla935S  were  for 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  and  also  a  brick  and  tile  and  the  remainder  for  pot- 
belt  from  10  to  20  miles  wide,  extends  from  tery.  Ohio  has  a  lanne  sandstone  product, 
the  mouth  of  the  Hviron  River  to  the  Ohio.  It  and  in  tiiis  ranks  first  in  the  Union, 
is  a  black  bituminous  shale  containing  from  10  The  value  of  the  sandstone  products  ia 
to  20  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  is  the  about  $I,639,00&  Hie  State  supplies  over 
source  of  a  large  part  of  the  oil  and  gas  of  Ohio,  three  fourtlu  of  aU  the  grindstones  and 
In  this  shate  are  lound  the  remains  of  large  fos-  whetstones  lued  in  the  country.  The  value 
sil  fishes.  Bordering  on  the  lake  shore  from  the  of  the  sandstone  product  at  present  is  not 
Pennsylvania  line  is  a  mass  of  shale,  the  upper  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  early  nineties  by 
member  of  the  Devonian,  and  the  continuation  about  $700,000.    The  mining  of  iron  o~  ' ' 


of  the  formations  found  in  the  Portage  and  the  as   important  an   industry  as   in   former  years ; 

Chemung  Valley  of  western  New  York.    The  out  Ohio  ranks  first  in  the  value  of  carbonated 

eastern   part   of   the   State   is   underlaid   by   the  '^on  ore.    Limestone  is  an  important  product  of 

Carboniferous    formation,   an    extension   of   the  Ohio,  and  large  quantities  of  cement  are  manu- 

great  Alleghany  coal  fields.    The  coal  measures  factured  each  year.  There  are  a  number  of  min- 

are  composed  of  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  coal,  <ral  springs  m  the   State,   but  the  output  from 

limestone,  and  fire  clay  with  iron  ores  are  found  oo'v  '5  ™ere  reported  in  the  last  Federal  census. 

in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part.    These  coal  The    State   ranks   fourth   in   the   production   of 

measures  have  an  area  of  lOWO  square  miles  in  *^"- 

Ohio.    There  are  no  formations  later  than  the        Climate. — The    climate    while    temperate    is 

Carboniferous   until   the  period  of  the  Glacial  variable,  and  great  extremes  occur;  but  neither 

drift.    All  the  State  except  the  southeastern  por-  excessive  heat  nor  cold  is  of  long  duration.    The 
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1  temperaiuK  is  107.9°  •nd  the  mini-  potatoeK,    r6,9aS,ooo  "bu.     Rye,   buckwheat,   and 

a  34°  bdow  zero.  The  northern  part  of  the  barley  had  n  combined  acreage  of  65,000.  From 
State  has  a  longer  and. colder  winter  than  the  i8go  to  1900  the  com  acreage  had  increased  30 
southern  part;  but  the  winters  are  not  severe  in  per  cent,  the  wheat  acreage  41.4  per  cent,  and 
any  part  of  the  State.  In  the  northern  part,  tobacco,  61.2  per  cent.  The  potato  product  is 
near  the  Lake,  sudden  changes  of  temperature  large  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  Other  vege- 
occur,  especially  during  the  summer  season.  The  tables  grown  extensively  are  cabbage,  sweet 
mean  temperature  for  July  is  ?3°.  for  January  corn,  and  tomatoes.  The  State  is  noted  for  its 
36'.  The  rainfall  is  evenly  distributed  acd  of  extensive  orchards.  The  annual  apple  crop  is 
an  amount  generally  conducive  to  the  growth  of  near  20,600,000  bushels.  Peach,  pear,  plum, 
farm  products.  The  annual  rainfall  aver^es  "nd  prune  trees  have  increased  greatly  in  number 
39.35  inches.  The  climate  is  healthful;  the  from  decade  to  decade.  La i^e  vineyards  are  in 
winds  which  are  at  times  a  disturbing  element  as  the  region  near  Lake  Erie,  and  small  fruits  are 
regards  temperature,  serve  to  keep  the  climate  of  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
the  State  as  a  whole  remarkably  healthful.  Stoek-roising.— The  receipts  from  the  dairy 
Soil. — ^The  soil  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  products  are  about  ?is,soo,ooo  annually.  Of  this 
State  is  the  deposit  of  the  drift  or  quatertiary,  amount  $8,500,000  is  from  sales  of  milk.  From 
and  nearly  all  of  such  soil  is  fertile.  In  the  1890  to  igoo,  the  amounts  derived  from  the  sales 
southeastern  part  the  soil  is  composed  of  the  of  milk  had  increased  30,3  per  cent  The  num- 
decomposed  sub-rock  structure.  In  the  north-  ber  of  dairy  cows  increased  from  794,833  in 
east  the  clay  soils  are  found  in  many  counties  idQo  to  004,603  in  igog;  and  otfaer  cattle  from 
and  in  the  west  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  968,554  in  1S90  to  gsiJSco  in  igog.  During  the 
limestone;  along  the  rivers  are  alluvial  soils.  same  period  there  was  a  decline  in  the  number 
Forests  and  Forest  Prodvcls.— The  western  of  horses,  mules  and  asses,  and  swine.  Ohio 
part  of  the  Sute  was  once  covered  with  forests,  ^^  led  in  the  nnmber  of  sheep.  In  1890  there 
the  hardwood  variety  ot  timber,  used  in  build-  *«>■=  4/»Oja9;  m  IQOO,  2,648,250:  in  190), 
ing,  was  abundant.  The  ash,  elm,  beech,  aod  rt.goT.oSS.  and  the  HeeceB  had  increased  in  weight 
varieties  of  cedar,  pine,  chestnut,  maple,  oak.  The  sales  from  wool,  in  igpg,  amounted  to 
and  in  some  parts  walnut  were  found  In  the  *S.o68>o.  Poultry  is  increasjnE,  especially  near 
western  part  Uie  prairie  zone  begins.  The  total  the  large  cities.  Ihe  laws  of  the.  State  lookmg 
extent  of  forests  is  about  9JO0  square  miles,  >"  the  prevention  of  the  ^read  of  diseases 
which  is  23  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The  among  stock,  are  rigidly  enforced,  as  are  also 
wood  products  of  Ohio  were  noted  for  their  the  laws  relating  to  purity  of  dairy  products, 
good  quality,  when  the  raw  material  was  ob-  Manu/actures.-^Accoid'ing  to  the  latest  re- 
tained from  the  forests  of  the  State.  There  are  ports,  Ohio  ranks  first  in  the  United  States  in 
over  2.000  lumber  and  timber  manufactories,  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  wagons,  and  sup- 
and  the  value  of  the  product  for  a  single  year  is  plemental  materials,  and  in  pottery  and  clay 
over  $2O,S00fl00.  The  value  of  the  lumber  and  ptoducta;  it  is  second  in  the  manufacture  of 
planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors,  and  agricultural  ii^plements  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
blinds,  for  the  year  1908  was  $10,67^293;  the  of  food  preparations;  third  in  flouring  and  grist 
value  of  the  furniture  products  is  over  $9,'  mills  products,  in  the  roasting  and  grinding  of 
500,000;  and  of  paper  and  wood  pulp,  over  cpflee  and  spices,  in  foundry  and  machine  shop 
$6,500,000.  products,  distilled  Uquors,  soap  and  candles,  and 
Flora. — See  United  States.  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes;  fourth  in  the  fac- 
Fauna.—See  Uniteii  States.  tory  product  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  women's 
Agriculture. — The  Federal  census  reports  clothing,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  rubber 
show  93.9  per  cent  of  land  area  devoted  to  farm-  and  elastic  goods,  in  refining  petroleum,  and  in 
ing,  and  the  improved  land  as  78.5  per  cent  of  cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs 
the  farm  area.  The  waste  land  has  been  reduced  by  steam  railroad  companies;  and  fifth  in  the 
to  a  minimum.  The  large  number  of  manufac-  factory  product  of  men's  clothing,  electrical  ap- 
turtng  towns  and  cities,  making  a  ready  market  paratus  and  supplies,  malt  liquors,  lumber  and 
for  farm  and  dairy  products,  has  greatly  influ-  planing  mill  products,  including  sashes,  doors, 
enced  the  agricultural  development  ot  the  State,  and  blinds,  in  book  and  job  printing  and  pub- 
and  has  been  one  ot  the  chief  causes  of  the  in-  lishing,  and  in  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
crease  of  improved  land  acreage  from  decade  to  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  the  value  of  all 
decade  since  1850.  The  average  size  of  the  farm  manufactures,  Ohio  ranked  fourth  among  the 
in  1890  was  1252  acres,  and  in  1900,  88,5  acres.  United  Slates  from  1840  to  1880,  but  in  the  latter 
the  number  of  farms  occupied  and  operated  y^^^  ^.35  surpassed  by  Illinois,  and  became  fifth, 
by  tenants  ts  about  25  per  cent  of  the,  who  e  holding  that  rank  ever  since.  From  10.622  man- 
number  in  the  feate.  There  are  approximately  ufacturing  establishments  with  a  capital  of 
twice  as  many  farms  leased  on, shares  as  are  $39^19,538  in  1850,  Ohio  had  increased  to  20,699 
rented  for  cash. ,  Fertih^^ers  are  in  genera  use,  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $188,939,614  in 
and  are  'pcreasmg.  The  cost  tor  fertilizers  ,880,  and  to  32^98  establishments  with  a  capital 
averages  abotit$ro  per  farm  of  J6o5,TOta66  In  IQOO.    In  1909,  there  were  is,- 

»d  ,.xi   ..ih  .  „odm,oo  of   sS^S.™.  p"™B„p\  U>„|httrinj  .nd  m<at  packing.  Ihe 

ta.3sofiao  '08-.  nianufacture  of  furniture,  aod  of  paper  and  wood 
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^^SCrJ"^^  increased  from  7.997,  with  a  capital  York,  Oiicago  &  Saint  Louis.    The  consolid* 

of  ¥268At3,a44,  and  an  annual  oulput  valued  at  (ion    of   the    railroads   is   proceeding   gradually, 

1402,134.891  in  tSgo,  to  9,557.  with  a  capital  of  and  nearly  all  the  local  lines  together  with  the 

$403,595.111..  and   an    annual   output  ^valued    at  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Balti- 

5S47.oiftB;4  1?  1900.     The  manufactunng  impor-  more  &  Ohio  are  now  controlled  by  larger  eor- 

tance  of  the  Sute  la  due  to  its  ample  natural  re-  poralions.     The    Sute  is    provided    also   with 

sources  as  detailed  under  Minerals  and  Mining,  a     network     of     inlerurban     electric     railroads 

and  Fareits.  and  their  accessibility  by  waterways  connecting   almost   every   populous   centre    and 

,r.A  ro.i,  wbch  led  to  an  early  introduction  of  ranking  first  among  the  United   States  in  the 


i  Oeveland  and  Cincinnati  are  the  chief  industrial  pHvate  institution,  which  was  virtually  a  private 
centres.  Uncinnati  long  held  the  lead,  but  has  company  to  which  the  privilege  of  doing  a  bank- 
apparently  attained  Its  maximum,  while  Cleye-    jng  business  had  been  granted.    Five  banks  were 

.  land  IS  SUU  locreas.ng.     From  1800  to  1850  Cm-  established  before  1813,  all  by  special  act  of  the 

cinnaf.  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive  hog  rais-  legislature.     The   first   government  bank  in   the 

ing  region,  and  during  that  period  was  the  most  Sfate    was    established    in    Cincinnati    in    1817. 

important  meat-packing  city  in  the  United  States;  Tliis  "innovation"  as  it  was  called    met  with 

the  manufacture  of_  tobacco  is  also  a  leading  in-  great  opposition,  and  various  methods  were  sug- 

dustry  of  Cincinnati     The  maaufactwe  of  foun-  g^ted  whereby  the  United  States  bank  might 

dp'  and  machine  shop  products,  including  en-  fc^  suppressed   or  induced  to  leave  the    State, 

pnes,  boilers,  and  inach.nery  of  many  varieties,  prom  1817  to  1836,  there  were  25  banks  estab- 

M  carried  on  extensively  in  all  the  leading  cities  Ushed.     In  1836  an  effort  was  made  to  establish 

of  the  State,  but  chiefly  at  Cleveland  and  Cmcin-  a  second  United  States  bank,  but  the  legislature 

nati.     Youngstown.  m  the  Mahoning  Valley,  is  parsed  a  special  act  preventing  its  establishment, 

the  leading  cit:;  in  the  State  m  the  iron  and  steel  a  number  of  private  and   unauthorized  banks 

industn-.Minmg  machinery  IS  awde  at  Cohtm-  „„e  established   between   1840  and   1850.     The 

bus  and  Akron,  machine  tools  at  Hamilton.    Pot-  failure  of  several  of  those  banks  caused  losses 

teiT   IS   produced   at   Cincinnati,   Akron,   Zanes-  to  ^amy  people,  and  led  to  the  passage  of  pro- 

TiUe,  Roseville,  and  East  Liverpool,  the  last  town  hibitory    laws    regarding    the    establishment    of 

manufacturmg  over   49  _per  cent   of  the  white  unauthoriied  banks  by  the  legislature   of   I&M. 

granite  ware  and  semi -vitreous  porcelam  of  the  The  law  proved  ineffective,  and  a  free  bankiJTg 

United  States.    Toledo  "  ««  o*  the  granaries  ia„  „as  passed  in  1851.     So  much  had  publi? 

of  the  country  with  important  flouni^r  ^d  grist  opinion    cJianged,   that   in    1863   nearly  all  the 

mills,   and   Springfield  and  Canton  l^d  in  the  stale    banks    became    National    banks.     In    the 

manufacture  of  agncultnral  anplemnrts.  panic  years  of  1873,  1884,  and  1893  there  were 

CommcTCt  and  TransfortaUon.~Thc  foreign  many  bank  failures  in   the   State,   nearly  all   of 

eommorce  of  the  State  carried  on  through  Q eve-  which  were  confined  to  private  and  Sute  banks, 

land,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and  Sandusky,  the  four  In  1900,  the  high  prices  of  United  States  bonds 

ports  of  entry  of  tlie  United  States  customs  dis-  and  other  reasons  caused  a  reaction  in  favor 

tncts  of  the  region,  is  practically  unimportant,  of  State  banks.    From  16  Nov.  1000  to  15  Nov. 

compared  with  the  enormous  domesUC  commerce  1902  inclusive,  there  were  established  in  the  SUte 

over   the   waterways    and   the    railways   of   the  43  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations     During 

State.    The  Ohio  River,  forming  the  southern  the  same  period  there  were  established  ao  bnild- 

boundary  of  the  State  for  436  miles,  and  its  tnb-  jng  and  loan  associations.  In  1909  there  were  in 

utary,  tlie  Muskingum  River,  navigable  for  sev-  ,he  State  294  State  banks ;   12  loan  and  trust 

eral   miles    above   Zanesville,   have    formed    for  companies;    104    private    banks;    350    National 

over  a  century  one  of  the  great  highways^  of  banks;  and  41  savings  banks,  making  in  all  801 

internal  commerce,  affording  cheap  communica-  authorized    banking    institutions,    with    861,516 

tltm  with   western   Pennsj-  vania   and  ihe  entire  depositors,  and  $274,281,930.76  savings  deposits. 

Mississippi  Valley ;   nolwilhstandmg  the  advent  finances.—  Prior  to  1825,  Ohio  had  no  debL 

end  competition  of  railroads    their  waters  still  The  first  State  debt  was  contracted  that  year. 

bearthe  larger  freight  of  coal,  lumber,  and  the  for   the   construction   of   canals    (see   History). 

heavier  articles  of  transport^  Two  canals  origi-  Later  the  debt  was  augmented  for  other  canals, 

nally  conected  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River,  subscriptions    toward   railroads   and   roads,   and 

one  from  Oeveland  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  other  in    1833   the   State  debt   was   $16^80,000,  in  6 

from   Toledo  to  Cincinnati ;   but   at  the  present  and  7  per  cent  bonds.    The  incomes  from  canall 

there  IS  no  connection  with  the  Lake  and  and   a   special   tax   were   devoted   to  the  public 

hv«lher,  owing  to  abandonment  and  decay,  debt.      The    State    credit    remained    unimiwired, 

__.._  _^     and  the  Erie  Canal  afford  water  com-  so  that  when  necessary   it   was  able  to  borrow 

munication  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ;  and  the  further  sums.    The  years  1838-40  brought  finan- 

northwest   States   are   reached   via   the  ^esfern  cial    ruin    to    many   enterprises    throughout   the 

Great  Lakes  and  the  Sauk  Samle  Mane  Canal.  Union,  and  made  the  borrowing  of  large  sums  a 

The  construction  of  railroads  dates  from  1832  matter  of  difficulty.     To  have  discontinued  the 

and  Ihe  incorporation  of  the  Mad  River  &  Lake  public  works  would  have  caused  great  loss,  so 

Erie  railroad,  now  absorbed  in  the  Big  Four  ,a  1843  the  State  issued  7  per  cent  bonds.  The 

system.     The   railway   mileage   of  the    State   m  canals    absorbed    the   school    fund,    the    sinking 

1900.  including  main  hne,  second  line,  bmnches,  fund,  and  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands, 

and  side  tracks,   was  over  14,000  miles.     The  and  by  1856  the  debt  had  been  reduced  nearly 

•;reat  lines  traversing  the  State  are  the  Baltimore  $3^00.000.      A    further    debt   of   $2,423,340   was 

±  Omti,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  incurred    in    1856,   after   which   the   whole   WM 

the   Pennsylvania,  the  Ene   the  Oeveland,  Cin-  gradually  decreased 

cinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis,  and  the  New  In   1880  the  State  debt  was  $6,47^5.     " 
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igoj  the  rnnaiiiing  portion  of  the  ftmded  debt  districts,  and  1,335  were  township  districts,  of 

Saoo^XX),   matured  and  was  paid,  together  with  which  latter  there  were  11,078  subdivisions.    The 

S^ooo  of  interest  money.     A  special   university  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  i;J4S.393- 

fund  was  created  in  1892.    The  income  of  the  The  toUl  number  of  children  in  public  sciiools, 

State  is  derived  from  a  general  tai;  about  60  colleges,  universities,  and  public  institutions,  was 

per  cent  comes  from  the  general  i*Dperty  tax,  aM,7a8;  the  number  in  Roman  Catholic  pariah 

and  nearly  18  per  cent  from  the  excise  tax.    The  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  institutions  was 

expenses  were  m  1910.  $12,074335.44,  and  rev-  74,605,    leaving  326,060  children   who   were  in 

enues,   ?U,5W.im77.   makuig  an  excess  of  ex-  private  schools  in  the  State,  in  schools  outside 

penditures  of  5507,712.67.     The  assessed  value  ,he  State,  or  jf  between  the  ages  of  16  and  31 

«  A  P^P^'y  °f   '*"*,  S'^"   '"  ?'^S6,-  they  might  be  in  the  workshop.    The  Lutherans 

944.631,    and  of   the   personal   property,   $827,-  have  parish  schools  in  nearly  Sll  the  large  cities. 

f.^i^is1^'i.^^t'Lf  S?e  alVtX?:^'d  \^^  r^  .--  ■"  ^^S'''^'  8"  X  high 

the  tax  rate  Si  t.;  net  Si  ono     Thp  Statp  a^  ^„<-h  schools,  38  private  secondary  schools.   14   the»- 

ta.  "Cdlj^S/ebtefe    The,?;     genSS  logical  schools  35  colleges  aod  „i,i,e„i,ie,..  aod 

teveni..,  sinhi.g,  school,  aod  aaiver.ity  iU.  J^SS  »yU™.&.T-ti.e7ol!S.™d'2 

Education. —  The  Territory  of  Ohio  received  versities  appear  under  their  corporate  names.) 
its  first  grant  of  land  for  public  education  in         i?eiigioH.— The  Methodists   (by  Federal  re- 

1785;    the    Continental    Congress    reserved    for  port)  have  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  church 

school  purposes  the  sixteenth  section  in  every  members  of  the   State;  and  the   Presbyterians 

township.    Later  grants  were  made  by  Virginia,  and    Roman    Catholics    have    each    about    on« 

the  Western  Reserve,  and  certain  Government  tenth.    The  other  Protestant  denominations,  in 

Waitary  reservations.     No  common  school  sys-  membership,  rank  as  follows:  Lutheran,  Baptist, 

tem   was    established    until    1825 ;   the   law    was  Disciples  of  Christ,  Congregalionalists,  and  Prot- 

passed  the  same  day  as  the  law  providing  for  the  estant  Episcopalians.    The  Protestants  have  large 

construction  of  canals  (see  Financti).    In  1827  and  well  organized   Sunday  schools   connected 

provision  was   made   for   selling  school  lands,  with  all  their  churches.    The  Roman  Catholics 

Further  legislation  was  enacted  from  time  to  have  Sunday  schools  also,  but  where  the  parish 

time,  that  of  1873  provided  for  the  classification  school  has  been  established,  the  attendance  at 

of  school  districts,  and  making  obligatory  the  the  Sunday  school  is  usually  limited  to  those 

use    of   the    English    language    in   teaching   all  not    receiving    religious    instruction   during   the 

branches  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.     The  Ger-  week, 

man  language  bad  been  used  in  many  schools.  Charitable  and  Penal  Ittsdtutions. —  The 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  common  school  State  Board  of  Charities  consists  of  seven  mem- 
system,  there  had  been  founded  a  number  of  bers;  six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
schools,  some  private  and  others  by  churches  or  emor,  the  governor  of  the  State  is  ex-oMcio  s 
communities.  The  Ohio  University  (q.v.)  at  member  and  is  president  of  the  board.  A  sec- 
Athens  was  founded  in  1804  and  the  Miami  Uni-  retary  is  appointed  by  the  board.  The  board 
versity  (q.v.)  in  Oxford  in  1809.  The  legisla-  has  the  supervision  of  all  State  and.  municipal 
ture  of  igoi~2  passed  a  bill,  which  became  a  law  institutions,  including  infirmaries,  jails  and 
12  March  1902,  establishing  normal  schools,  for  orphanages,  or  all  institutions  for  furnishing  re- 
the  training  of  teachers.  This  law  provides  for  lief  or  for  correction.  The  Slate  law  further 
two  schools  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  Uni-  provides  that  this  board  shall  examine,  for  crit- 
versity  at  Athens  and  the  Miami  University  at  Idsm  or  approval,  all  plans  for  charitable  or 
Oxford.  These  schools  are  known  as  State  nor-  penal  institutional  buildings,  or  changes  in  build- 
mal  schools,  they  are  to  be  supported  by  an  mgs.  There  are  17  State  institutiorts,  as  fol- 
income  from  the  *Ohio  and  Miami  University  lows:  State  hospitals  at  Athens,  Cleveland, 
Fund,*  created  with  the  bilL  The  income  is  Columbus,  Dayton,  Longview,  Toledo;  the  Ohio 
derived  from  a  direct  tax.  The  legislature  at  the  Hospital  lor  Epileptics,  Institution  for  Deaf  and 
same  session  passed  bills  which  classify  the  Dumb;  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Industrial 
different  grades  of  schools  and  provide  for  ex-  Home  for  Girls;  Industrial  School  for  Boys; 
aminaiions  for  entrance  to  high  schools.  The  homes  at  Xenia  and  Sandusky;  a  State  peniten- 
child  labor  law  and  the  compulsory  education  tiary  and  a  State  reformatory.  The  municipal 
laws  were  rewritten  and  made  to  harmonize,  institutions  are  workhouses  at  Canton,  Cincin- 
Children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  are  nati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo, 
compelled  to  attend  school  the  full  time,  and  chil-  Xenia,  and  Zanesville,  and  3  House  of  Refuge 
dren  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  not  engaged  at  Cincinnati  The  county  institutions  arc  tn- 
in  tome  regular  employment,  are  also  required  firmaries,  homes,  and  jails.  Outdoor  relief  is 
to  attend;  and  if  the  child  over  14  and  under  16  given  by  infirmary  doctors,  township  clerks,  and 
cannot  read  and  write  the  English  language  he  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Soldiers* 
must  attend  the  full  time.  Heavy  penalties  are  Relief  Commission.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
provided  for  the  violation  of  the  compulsory  the  care  of  epileptics,  who  are  housed  in  a 
education  laws.  The  centralizing  of  township  hospital  at  Gallipolis.  The  Juvenile  Court,  at 
schools  began  in  Ohio  some  years  ago,  when  Cleveland,  has  shown  there  are  great  opportuni- 
the  matter  was  optional.  The  first  legislation  tics  for  the  prevention  of  the  crimes  often  com- 
on  the  subject,  in  Ohio,  was  enacted  m  1892.  mitted  by  the  yoimg  and  how  they  may  be  re- 
The  teachers'  institutes,  teachers'  pensions,  the  claimed.  The  annual  State  Conference  has  been 
school  curriculum,  all  receive  wise  and  almost  productive  of  much  good.  Each  county  has  a 
wnstanl    attention.      The   principal    cities    have  Doa^d  of  county  visitors. 

nty  training  classes  for  persons  who  intend  to         The  annual  expenses  of  the   State  mstitu- 

become  teachers.     In    igoz  there   were  in   the  »'<»>»    are    considerably    over    $2,6oofloo;     for 

State  ^437  schocd  districts,  66  of  which  were  city  'he    municipal    institutions,    $150,000;    for   tb« 


county  insliiutions.  $2,127,000,  niaking  for  the  Mt«s,— lieutewnt-govemor,  secretary  of  State, 
whole  a  total  considerably  over  $5,000,000.  A  ^^^'^  treasurer,  and  attorney-general,  are  elected 
National  Soldiers'  Home  is  located  at  Dayton,  fo^  two  years,  at  the  general  SUte  election. 
It  has  accommodations  for  6,000  persons.  The  The  auditor  is  elected  for  four  years ;  the  board 
Roman  Catholic  charitable  inatitiitions  of  the  o*  public  works  and  the  school  commissioner 
State  are  14  orphan  asylums,  having  nearly  lO""  Inree  years.  The  governor  appomts  the 
a,ooo  inmates;  three  industrial  schools,  450  in-  superinleadent  of  insurance,  commissioner  of 
mates;  19  hospitals,  over  12^00  patients  each  railroads  and  telegraphs,  State  and  law  libra- 
year;  four  homes  for  the  aged,  about  500  in-  rianSj  gas  commissioner,  and  supervisor  of  public 
mates  each  year;  three  homes  for  the  friend-  pnnfmg.  He  has  the  power  to  call  extra  sessicms 
less,  about  200  inmates  each  year.  of  the  legislature,  and  the  usual  veto  and  pardon- 
Go  i'*rinM  en  t.— The  State  Constitution  now  ing  powers.  In  the  absence  of  the  governor,  for 
in  force  was  adopted  in  1851,  and  is  the  second  any  cause,  the  lieutenant-governor,  president  of 
one  under  which  Ohio  has  been  governed.  (See  the  Senate,  or  speaker  of  the  House  are  in  the 
History.)  Provisions  for  a  constitutional  con-  line  of  succession.  Ohio  has  had  45  governors, 
vention  are  arranged  for  in  two  ways,  "Shall  two  of  whom  were  governors  of  the  Northwest 
there  be  a  constitutional  convention?"  is  a  ques-  Territory   (q.v.). 

tion  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  popular  clectioii  Jitdiciai.—  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the 

e*di  twentieth  year,  and  a  majority  vote  in  the  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  courts  of  common 

affirmative  is  followed  by  the  proposed  conven-  ^eas,  courts  of  probate,  ami  justices  of  the  peace. 

tion.    A  constitution  a!  convention  may  be  called  Utiier  courts  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  may 

at  any  time  if  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each  oe  established  by  the  General  Assembly,     The 

branch  of  the  legislature   demand   it,   and   if  a  General  Assembljf  may  establish  courts  of  con- 

majorily  of  all  the  legal  votes  cast  at  a  popular  dilation,  and  limit  their  duties  and  powers,  but 

election  favor  it    Amendments  may  be  added  as  the  judgment  of  such  courts  is  not  final  except 

follows:     The    amendment    may     originate     in  the  parties  interested  agree  to  abide  by  such  de- 

eithcr  branch  of  the  legislature;  it  must  be  ap-  cision.     The  judges  and  justices  are  chosen  by 

proved  by  three  fifths  of  the  members  of  each  popular  vote.     The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 

House  and  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  are  chosen  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years, 

at    a    popular    electioa     If    there    are    several  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas  for  live  years, 

amendments,  each  one  must  be  voted  upon  separ-  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  three  years, 
ately.    The    right   to   vote    implies    citizenship.         Local  Government. — The  legislature  provides 

residence  in  the  State  for  one  year,  in  the  county,  by  law,  for  the  organization  and  powers  of  cities 

township,  or  voting  district  such  a  time  as  may  and  incorporated  villages,  and  Kir  the  election 

be  detennined  by  the  general  law  for  the  State,  of  county  and  township   officials.     Tbe  terms 

Further  limitations  take  into  consideration  sex,  of  office  of  county  officers  do  not  exceed  three 

age,  and  sanity.    The  right  of  suffrage  may  be  years, 

witndrawn  from  any  person,  by  the  legislature.         Laws. —  The  l^^l  rate  of  interest  is  6  per 

fbr  certain  causes,  as  britery,  perjury,  and  other  cent,  but  8  per  cent  may  be  obtained  by  contract. 

crimes.    Voters  are  obliged   to  register  as  re-  Pure-food  laws  have  been  passed  and  are  rigidly 

quired  by  'law,  in  cities  of  9,000  population  or  enforced.     Divorces  may  be  obtained  for  sev- 

over.    The   State  sends  to  Congress  31   mem-  eral   causes;— wilful    absence    for   three  years, 

hers.    The  government  of  the  State  is  admin-  extreme  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  imprison- 

istered   by   the   legislature,   the   executive,   and  mcnt  in  the  penitentiary,  adultery,  divorce  pro- 

the  judicial  departments.  cured  by  cither  party  in  another  State,  are  the 

Legislature. —  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  chief  causes.    Restrictions  as  to  time  of  residence 

Representatives  constitute  the  legislature.     The  in  the  State  are  enforced. 
number  of  members  is  based  upon  the  popula-         Militia. —  The  number  of  men  of  militia  age 

tion  and  is  determined  by  the  legislature.    Most  is  about    1,000,000.     The  militia  in    igio  con- 

of    tbe    counties    have    only    one    member    in  sisted   of  517   commissioned   officers,   5,776   en- 

the  lower  house,  but  some  of  the  smaller  coun-  listed  men,  making  a  total  organized  militia  of 

ties  are  united  with  other  counties  for  represents-  6,2Q3.     During  the  Civil  War,  Ohio  furnished 

tion.     For    Senatorial    representation   many   of  one  eighth  of  the  Federal  troops, 
the  counties  are  united;  but  some  of  the  large  Political   Dizisions. — There    are   88   counties 

counties    are   separate    Senatorial    districts.     A  in  the  State.    The  Federal  census  of  rgio  gave 

coun^  may  be  made  a  separate  Senatorial  dis-  the  population  of  the  nine  largest  cities  as  fol- 

trict  if  it  has  the  population  required  for  a  full  lows:   Cleveland,   560,663;    Cincinnati,   364.4(53; 

Senatorial  ratio  and  if  a  full  Senatorial  ratio  Toledo,    168.497;    Columbus,    181,548;    Dayton, 

is  left  in  the  county  or  district  from  which  it  116,577;    Youngstowa    79S'66;    Akron,    69,067; 

asks  separation.     The  regular  sessions  of  the  Springfield,  46,921 ;   Canton,  50,217.     Columbus 

legislature   are   biennial,  beginning  on   the   first  is  the  capital  of  the  State. 
Monday  of  January  each  even-numbered  year.         History.—  Numerous  evidences  of  prehistoric 

The  members  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,   for  Ohioan    inhabitants   are   found   in   the   mounds 

two  years,   the   day   of   election   being  the   first  existing   in   different   parts   of   the    State.     The 

Tuesday   after   the   first   Monday   in   November,  study   of   any  one   of  these   moundSj   especially 

The  salaries  of  members  are  fixed  by  law.    Bills  of  the  type  of  the  fort  in  Adams  County,  shows 


may   originate   in   either   house;    each    bill    can     the   degree   of  advancement   of  the  people  now 

contain  out  one  subject.    The  lower  house  im-    called   the    Moundbuilders    (q.v.).      Tbe    first 
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peaches  and  the  Senate  tries  all  impeachment  appearance  of  Ohio  in  histoir  is  when  Robert 

cases;   the  concurrence   of  two   thirds  of  the  Cavalier  de  LaSalle  left  his  home  at  LaChine, 

tnembers  of  tbe  Senate  Is  requisite  for  a  convic-  near  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1669,  on  a  joumey 

tion.  of  adventure,  before  his  return  he  discovered  the 

Executive.— The  governor  and  his  subordi-  Ohio  River  and  ascended  cinits  wateri  near 
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where  Louisville  now  stands.     When  LaSalle  between  the  Americans  and  Engli^    Later  in 

later  vested  in  France  the  title  of  the  Mississippi  May   of   the   same  year    Col.   Win.    Crawford 

Valley  by  discovery   in   1681,  the  area  of  what  marched    500   men   through   the    Ohio    country 

b  now  known  as  Ohio  became  a  French  posses-  from    where    Steubenville    now    stands    to    the 

sion  and  remained  such  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  Wyandot  country  on  the  Sandusky  River,  near 

in  1763  when  it  became  territory  of  Great  Britain,  where    Upper    Sandusky   is   now   located.      His 

The  first  English-speaking  settlement  made  attack  resulted  in  defeat  with  a  loss  of  over  100 

in     Ohio     was     established    at    the    mouth    of  of  his  men  and   the  capture  of   Col.   Crawford 

Laramie's  Creek  on  the  Great  Miami  River  in  himself.    Col.  Crawford  was  burned  at  the  stake 

what   is   now   Shelby   County.     This   settlement  by  the  Delaware  Indians  in  retaliation  for  the 

was  made  in  1749  and  was  called  Pickawillany,  murder  of  some  of  their  tribe  by  OA.  William- 

In  June,    1752,   the   French,   with  their  Indian  son's  men. 

allies,  the   Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  massacred         These   Indian  campaigns  and   wars,   up  to 

these   white    settlers   and   wiped   out   the    first  1782,  while  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  adven- 

English  settlement  in  what  is  now  Ohio.    In  1748  ture  upon  the   part  of  the   Pennsylvanians   and 

some  English  and  Virginian  gentlemen  organ-  Virginians,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Continental 

iied  what  was  known  as  the  •Ohio  Land  Com-  Congress  and  by  the  various  colonial  govern- 

pany,"    for   the   purpose   of   settling   the    newly  ments. 

discovered     Ohio     Valley.        Their     settlements  When  peace  came  through  the  treaty  of  Paris, 

aroused  the  intense  antagonism  and  jealousy  of  which  was  signed  3  Sept.  1783,  all  the  territory 

the   French,   and  the  result  was  an  attempt  on  east   of   the   Mississippi   Rivet  was   relinquished 

Ihc  part  of  the  French  to  slop  these  intrusions  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.     A  part 

into  her  territory,  and  England  to  persist  in  of  this  acquisition  was  what  was  known  as  the 

continuing  them.     In   1753  The  Ohio  Company  Northwest  Territory  (q.v.),  which  added  240,000 

complained  to  Governor  Dinwiddle  of  the  inter-  square  miles  to  the  United  States.    In  October, 

ference  by  the  French  authorities,  and  the  gov-  1787.  the  Federal   Government  sent  700  troops 

ernor  sent  George  Washington,  a  young  man  of  to  the  frontier  to  protect  this   territory  and  to 

23,    10    endeavor    to    terminate   the    friction   by  emphasize  to  the  Indians  that  the   white  man's 

peaceable    negotiations.      He   was    unsuccessful,  government    had    commenced,      On    5    October 

however,  and  the  conflict  continued  until  finally  Congress  elected  officers  for  the  new  government 

peace  carrie  from  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  18  Arthur  Saint  Clair  was  named  as  governor  and 

Feb.  1763,  by  the  terms  fsi  which  the  vast  terri-  with   him   were   designated  James    M.   Vamum, 

tory    of   which    Ohio    was   a   part   became    the  Samuel   Holden   Parsons  and  John   Armstrong, 

possession  of  Great  Britain.    After  ten  vears  of  as  judges  and  Winthrop  Sargent  as  secretary  of 

peace  the  murder  of  nine  kinsmen  of  the  Iroquois  the  territory.     Mr.  Armstrong  declined  to  serve 

chief   Logan   by  a  borderer  named  Greathouse,  as  judge  and  John   Oeve   Symmes   was  named 

caused  an  uprising  of  the  Indians,  and  in  i™  a  to  fill  the  vacantjf.     On  9  July  1788,  Governor 

campaign  against  them  was  inaugurated  by  Gov-  Saint  Clair  and  his  associate  officers  arrived  at 

ernor  Dunmore  of  Virginia,  which  is  known  in  Fort    Harmer    where    they    remained    until    the 

history  as  Lord  Dunmore's  war.     It  was  in  this  15th  when  thev  entered   Marietta  as  the  repre- 

campaign,intheheartofthelndiancountryalonE  sentatives  of  the   National  Government. 
the  Scioto  River,  that  the  celebrated  speech  of  The  first  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 

Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  was  delivered.  tory     was     effected     under     the     control     and 

When  the  war  for  independence  came  on,  the  direction  of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  who  had  formed 

Continental   Congress,  regarding  the   Northwest  "The   Ohio   Company   of   Associates'    (q.v,)    in 

Territory   as   a   good   heritage    10   preserve    for  Boston  on  i  March  1786L    Gen.  Putnam  with  his 

American  supremacy,  fortifirf  various  points  in  little   band   of  emigrants   journeyed    from   Con- 

what    is   now   known   as   Ohio,   the   earliest   of  necticut  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  the  winter 

which    was    Fort    Laurens,    the    first    military  of  1787-8,  and  on  7  April  they  landed  in  the  rain 

stockade  erected  by  American  authority  in  Ohio,  at    the    mouth    of    the    Muskingum    River   and 

This  fort  was  abandoned  in  1771).     In  1780  and  founded  Marietta  (q.v.). 

the  five  years  following,  Ohio  was  the  theatre  Governor  Saint  Clair,  as  before  stated,  inaug- 
of  active  warfare  against  the  Indians  and  under  uratcd  the  reign  of  law,  and  00  2  September  the 
the  leadership  of  Col.  John  Beauman,  of  Ken-  first  court  ever  held  on  Ohio  territory  was 
tucky,  the  Indians  were  attacked  on  the  Little  opened  with  formal  ceremonies  at  Marietta.  The 
Miami  River  in  what  is  now  Greene  County,  second  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  at  Columbia, 
and  by  Col.  (korge  Rogers  Clark  at  other  points  about  five  miles  above  Cincinnati,  Major  Benj. 
contiguous.  In  this  period  occurred  various  Stites  of  Pennsylvania  purchased  10,000  acres 
scenes  indicative  of  the  terrible  condition  of  from  Judge  Symmes  near  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Little 
feeling  existing  between  the  Indians  and  whites.  Miami.  On  18  Nov.  1788,  26  hardy  Pennsyl- 
There  were  massacres  on  both  sides  characterized  vanians  located  at  this  point,  erected  a  block 
by  brutality  and  savagery.  The  year  1782  opened  house,  laid  off  a  little  town  and  called  it  Colum- 
with  a  number  of  atrocious  deeds  of  violence  by  bia.  While  the  major  was  laying  off  the  town 
the  Indians.  Innocent  women  and  children  were  of  Columbia,  Mathias  Denman,  with  Robert  Pat- 
murdered  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  The  terson  and  Israel  Ludlow  laid  off  a  town  on  tha 
whites  were  exasperated,  and  in  February  of  high  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  and  opposite 
this  year  Col.  Williamson  led  an  expedition  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River,  About  a8  Dec, 
against  the  Indians.  They  marched  into  the  Tus-  1788,  Denman  and  his  companions,  15  in  number, 
carawas  country  in  eastern  central  Ohio  and  mas-  landed  at  this  site  and  founded  the  city  of  Cin- 
sacred  in  cold  blood  and  with  brutal  vengeance  cinnati  (q.v.). 

the  Moravian  Indians,  a  peaceable  and  Christian         In   February,   1789,    North    Bend,   near  the 

tribe  that  had  never  raised  their  hands  against  Indiana  line,  was  settled  by  Judge  Symmes  and 

the  whites  nor  participated  in  any  of  the  troubles  his  associates.     For  the  protection  of  the  three 
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■ettlementa  at  Cincinnati,  Columbia  and  North  Zanesville.    Their  prosperity  and  safety  was  ac- 

B«nd,  Fort  Washington  was  constructed  at  Cin-  complished     through     much     tribulation     and 

cinnati  which  was  then  the  principal  centre  of  danger,  tor  during  the  period  of  their  develop- 

the  Miami  country.     On  2  Jan.   1790,  Goremor  ment  the  territory  had  passed  through  its  second 

Saint  Clair  arived  at  Fort  Washington   and  is-  war  with  the  Indians,  to  which  a  retrospect  is 

sued    his    proclamation    establishing    Hamilton  necessary. 

County.     The  county-seat  was  fixed  at  Cincin-  Notwithstanding  that  on  9  Jan.  1789,  at  Fort 

nati.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Slate  Harnier,    Governor   Saint   Clair   made   a   treaty 

of  Ohio.     It  absorbed   the  population  of  North  with   the   Six   Nations   and  the   Representatives 

Bend  and  Columbia,  and  in  1795  its  population  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Chippewas,  Otta- 

were  soldiers.  was,  Pottawatomies  and  Sacs,  he  failed  to  secure 

The  next  settlement  in  point  of  time  was  at  the  good-will  of  the  Indians.  Marauding  parties 
Gallipolls  October  1790,  400  French  emigrants  and  forays  on  the  pan  of  the  savages  continued 
settled  at  this  place  and  in  memory  of  their  to  be  projected  against  the  whites,  evidently  in- 
native  land  called  it  Gailipolis.  They  were  in-  stigated  by  the  English.  Accordingly,  in  Sep- 
duced  to  make  settlement  here  by  the  picturesque  tember  1790,  Saint  Clair,  with  a  little  army, 
and  highly  colored  representations  made  to  gathered  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ken- 
the  French  people  by  Joel  Barlow  who  went  lucky,  amounting  to  about  1400,  of  which  300 
to  France  in  1788  to  represent  the  Scioto  Com-  were  regulars,  marched  against  the  Indians.  He 
pany  (q.v.),  for  the  purpose  of  putting  its  lands  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Owing  to  a  £ai]- 
upon  th'i  market.  The  settlers  were  unqualified  ure  to  control  the  militia  and  lack  of  general 
and  unfitted  for  the  hardship  of  pioneer  life,  discipline  the  battle  resulted  in  a  rout.  Aftei 
and  tfiis  fact,  in  addition  to  the  one  that  the  defeat  of  Saint  Clair,  General  Anthony 
tiie  tiUe  to  the  lands  was  defective,  broke  Wajme,  one  of  the  most  daring  officers  of  the 
up  the  settlement  Many  of  them  drifted  further  Revolution,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  campaign 
west  lo  Detroit  and  Kaskaskia,  and  some  re-  against  the  Indians  and  spent  the  spring  and 
mained  and  purchased  their  land  from  the  Ohio  summer  of  1793  at  Fort  Washington  m  Cincin- 
Company.  Congress,  in  1795,  sympathetically  nati,  drilling  and  recruiting  his  men.  In  October 
granted  24,000  acres  of  land  to  these  defrauded  1793  he  left  Fort  Washington  with  an  army  of 
emigrants.  This  land  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  3,000  well-equipped  soldiers  and  proceeded  to  six 
Scioto  County  on  the  Ohio  River  and  is  known,  miles  beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  where  he  erected 
by  reason  of  its  history,  as  the  "French  Grant."  Fort   Greenville,   near  where   Greenville,   Darke 

At  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio  River,  in   1791,  County,   is  now   situated.     He   spent  the  entire 

Col.  Nathaniel  Massie  made  the  first  settlement  season   heic   and   in    the   spring   of    1794,   after 

in  the  Virginia   Military   Distrkrt.     This  com-  making  many  efforts  to  enter  mto  a  treaty  of 

posed  the  territory  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  peace,  he  attacked  them  on  20  August,  defeating 

Miami  which  had  been  reserved  in  the  deed  of  them  with  great  slaughter.     Nine  of  the  Wyan- 

cession    by    Virginia   for   bounty   land    for    her  dot  chiefs  were  killed  and  the  Indian  question 

soldiers.  was  solved   forever  in  Ohio,     This  engagement 

In    1796    Col.    Massie,    assisted    by    Duncan  was  known  as  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timberi  on 

McArthiir,   laid   out   and   founded   the   town   of  account  of  the  breastworks  of  fallen  trees  behind 

Chillicoihc.     The  opening  to  emigration  of  the  which  the  Indians  were  massed.    The  result  of 

far-famed  land  of  the  Shawnees  attracted  many  this  campaign  was  a  treaty  of  peace  which  was 

settlers  from  Virginia,  and  Chillicothe  in  a  short  known  as   the  Treaty  of  Grecirville,  which  was 

time  became  an  important  and  populous  town.  signed   by   the   chiefs   of   the    12   hostile   tribes 

Tlie  settlements  referred  to  thus  far  were  in  at  Fort  Greenville,  3  Aug.   179S.     By  the  terms 

the  southern  and  centra!  portions  of  the  State,  of    this    treaty    the    Indians    released    extensive 

and  it  was  not  until  17^  that  emigration  com-  territory  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River 

menced  to  develop  in  the  northern  part.     Gen.  and    the    United    States   gave    them    $20,000    in 

Moses  Cleaveland,  as  agent  for  the  Connecticut  merchandise  and  $9,000  annuallv,  to  be  divided 

Land    Company,    with   53    Connecticut   settlers,  among  the  several  tribes.     This   was   the   last 

on  4  July   1796,  landed   at  the  mouth   of   Con-  Indian  warfare  in  Ohio. 

neaut    Creek,    in    Ashtabula    Coimty,     for    the  With   peace  the  population   of   the   territory 

purpose   of   settling   the    Western    Reserve.     In  began   to   increase.      In    iTflo  there   were   about 

addition  to  being  settlers,  many  of  them   were  3.000  white  inhabitants  in  Ohio;  five  years  latei 

surveyors.     On  26  J-jly  1796,  Qeaveland  and  his  there  were   15,000  white  persons  in  the  North- 

associates  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  City-  west   Territory,   and   by    1798   there   were   5,00° 

ahoga  River  and  laid  out  the  chief  settlement  free  male  persons  of  full  age  within  its  twun- 

of  the  Western  Reserve.     It  was  named  Cleve-  daries,   and   under   the   Ordinance   of    1787   this 

land,  in  honor  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  entitled   the   people   lo   a   tenitorial   legislature. 

The  pioneers  of  the  Western   Reserve  that  Accordingly  on  29  Oct.   1798,  Governor  Saint 

settled  at  these  points  suffered  many  privations  Clair  issued  his  proclamation  fixing  the  day  for 

and  (he  coimtry  did  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  those  electing  territorial  representatives  on  the  third 

further  south,  and  in  1798  there  were  bnt  130  Monday  of  December  following.    Thus  the  Ter- 

persons  in  the  whole  Reserve.  rilory  of  the  Northwest  passed  into  its  second 

Ohio  now  commenced  to  grow  with  consid-  or  legislative  grade  of  government. 
erable  rapidity  and  settlements  sprung  up  and  During  the  years  preceding  this  change,  bar- 
developed  in  every  quarter.  In  1799  there  were  ring  the  Indian  troubles,  the  settlers  were  pro- 
in  existence  and  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity  gressing  satisfactorily.  Religion  and  literature 
the  towns  of  Marietta.  Columbia,  Cincinnati,  were  planted  in  Ohio.  The  first  church  in  the 
North  Bend.  Gallinolis,  Manchester.  Hamil-  territory  was  erected  in  1790  at  Columbia,  and 
ton.  Dayton,  Franklin,  Chillicothe.  Cleveland,  on  9  Nov.  1703  the  first  newspaper  was  printed 
Franklinton,    Steuhenvllle,    Williamsburg,    and  by  William  Maxwell  of  Cincinnati,  under  the 
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lume  of  'Tbe  Sentinel  of  the  Northwest  Tcr-  government  changed  from  the  latter  town  to  the 

ritory.'  former. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Cin-  On  3  April   1802^  Congress  passed  an  act 

dnnati  4   Feb.   1799.     Edward  Tiffin   of   Ross  enabling  the  people  of  Ohio  to  form  a  constitu- 

County  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  first  Gcneial  tion  and  State  government    This  was  the  result 

Assembly     of    the     Northwest    Territonr,-    and  of  a  pereiatent  controversy  between  the  tolloBrara 

Henry   Vanderburgh   President  of  the   CounciL  of  Jefferson  and  the  Federalists.     In  pursuance 

William   Henry   Harrison,   afterward   President  to  that  law  of  Congress  the  constitutional  con- 

of  the  United  States,  was  elected  the  first  dele-  vention   met   at    Chillicothe    i    Nov.    j8o3    and 

gate  to   Congress  from  the  territory.     A  bitter  adopted   a   constitution    for   the   State.      It   was 

conflict  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature  never    submitted    to    the    people.      The   intense 

commenced    at    ^is    time.      Saint    Clair    was   a.  feeling   against   Saint   Clair   on   account   of   his 

Federalist  and  he  was  opposed  by  the  followers  vetoes  eliminated  the  veto  power  from  the  gov- 

of  Mr.  JefFerson  in  the  territory.    At  this  time.  emor.     The   convention   fixed    the    capital    at 

the  vast  Territory  of  the  Northwest  was  divided  Chillicothe    until    1808,    and    named    the   boun- 

into  two  districts  —  the  dividing  line  ran  from  the  daries  of  the  State,    On  ig  Feb.  180^,  Cotigress 

mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River  to  Fort  Recovery,  of  the  United  States  extended  the  juiitdiction 

and   northwest    to   the  boundary   line   between  of  the  Federal  courts  over  Ohio. 

Canada  and  the  United  States.    West  of  this  line  On  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  1803,  the 

was  erected  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  of  which  election  for  governor  was  held.     Edward  Tiffin, 

Mr.  Harrison  was  appointed  governor,  and  east  the  candidate  of  the  anti-Federalists,  was  elected. 

of  the  line  was  the  Territory  of  the  Northwest  On  Tuesday,  I  March  1803,  the  first  legislature 

of  which  Chillicothe  was  designated  the  seat  of  met   at   the    State   capitol   at   Chillicothe.     Na- 

govemmenL    On  19  Dec.  1799,  Governor  Saint  thaniel  Massie  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Senate 

Clair,  exercising  the  power  vested  in  him  by  and   Michael   Baldwin   Speaker  of  the  Houses 

the  Ordinance  of   1787,  dissolved  the  territorial  Officers   provided    under   the   constitution    were 

legislature  and  fixed  the  first  Monday  m  Novem-  appointed     as     follows:     Secretary,     William 

ber  1800,  as  the  date  of  its  next  sessioa  Creighton,  Jr. ;  Auditor  of  State,  Thomas  Gib- 

The  second  session  of  the  territorial  legisla-  son;   Treasurer  of   StatCj   William   McFarland; 

tore   met    at   Chillicothe   on   3    November,   and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  Return  J.  Meigs, 

after  being  in  session  five  weeks  adjourned  on  Jr.,   Samuel   Huntington,   and   William   Sprins. 

9  December.     William   Henry   Harrison   having  At  this  session  Thomas  Worthington  and  John 

resigned  his  position  in  Congress,  Wilham  Mc-  Smith  were  elected  United  States  Senators  from 

Millan    of    Qncinnatj    was    elected    to    fill    the  Ohio. 

vacancy  and  Paul  Fearing  of  Marietta  to  serve  In  180^  Aaron  Burr  (q.v,),  the  ent-Vice-Presi- 

thc  succeeding  temi.     At  this  time  Ohio  had  a  dent,  visited   the  west  and  spent  considerable 

population  of  43,00a    Transportation  and  trade  time   in    Ohio,   accumulating   boats,   provisions 

vfere   increasing  on   all  hands.     On   the   Ohio  and  accoutrements  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 

River  there  were  packets  running  regularly  for  treasonable     desi^s,     which     were     frustrated 

mail  and  traffic  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  through  the  activity  of  Governor  Tiffin.     For 

making  the  round  trip  in  about  four  weeks.    The  this  act  Tiffin  received  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 

first  vessel  of  any  size  or  importance  was  the  dent  of  the  United  States.    On  the  ground  of 

bri((  Saint  Clair,  built  at  Marietta,  of  ito  tons  being  suspected  as  an  accomplice  of  Burr,  John 

burden.     It  was  loaded  with  provisions,  sailing  Smith,  one  of  the  senators   from   Ohio  to   Qtt 

down  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  across  the  Gulf  United  States  Senate,  was  charged  with  treason, 

of  Mexico  and  finally  landed  safely  in  Philadel-  and  after  a  complete  investigation  by  the  Senate 

phia.    Transportation  by  land  was  by  the  heavy  a  motion  was  made  to  expel  him,  9  April  180^ 

and   cumbrous   trading  wagons  drawn   by   four  but  failed  for  want  of  the  requisite  two  thirds 

and  six  horses,    Cincinnati  was  a  great  distribut-  vote.     He  resigned,  Tiowever,  at  the  request  of 

ing  point  for  the  southern  and  central  part  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  Retnm  J. 

the  territory,  Meigs,  Jr.,  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

The  iron  used  in  the  territory  came  from  The  first  seven  years  of  Ohio's  estate  was  a 
Kttsburg  and  Baltimore,  and  when  from  the  period  of  marvelous  advancement.  The  popula- 
latter  cost  $200  a  ton  for  transportation  to  the  tion  in  1810  was  230,760,  an  increase  of  more 
interior  of  Ohio,  The  southern  and  central  parts  than  400  per  cent  over  that  of  1800.  The 
got  their  supply  of  salt  from  the  *Ohio  Salt  immigration  was  healthy  and  valuable.  New 
Works,"  located  in  what  is  Jackson  County  of  New  counties  were  erected  and  out  of  the 
to-day.  It  sold  at  the  works  for  two  and  three  wildemes."!  came  wealth,  so  that  in  1810  the 
dollars  a  barrel,  and  after  the  journey  home-  taxable  property  of  Ohio  was  valued  at 
ward  of  TOO  miles  the  purchaser  sold  it  to  his  $25,000,000.  The  natural  resources  of  the  State 
neighbors  for  seven  dollars  a  barrel.  These  became  known  and  developed.  The  first  blast- 
were  some  of  the  genera!  conditions  of  the  furnace  was  operated  in  Mahoning  County; 
people  in  what  is  now  Ohio  in  1800.  There  coal  was  first  mined  in  1810  in  Summit  County. 
were  no  vehicles  except  for  burden  in  the  lerri-  Education  advanced  materially  (see  para- 
tory.  Marietta  was  the  stronghold  of  Federalism  graph  on  Education),  By  1810  there  were  four- 
and  Chillicothe  was  the  seat  of  Republicanism,  teen  newspapers  in  Ohio,  representing  the  two 
and  there  were  bitter  conflicts  between  the  fol-  contendina'  parties  of  the  day.  The  populations 
lowers  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  of  the  towns  throughout  Ohio  continued  to  in- 
Jefferson.  Cincinnati  was  divided  almost  equally  crease.  Cincinnati  ranked  first  in  importance 
m  politics.  and  in   size.    Its   population  had   increased  to 

The  third  territorial 'legislature  commenced  2,540.    On   the   whole,   Ohio   was   occupying  a 

Ml  24  Nov.  1801.    At  this  session  Cincinnati  and  positive  and  promment  position  in  (he  Union. 

Chillicothe  were  incorporated  and  the  seat  of  The    first   steamboat   to   navigate   the   Ohio 
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River  was  launched  at  Pittsburg  and  called  the  for  the  construction  of  the  canals.  At  the  same 
New  Oilcans.  It  descended  to  Louisville  and  time  of  the  inauguratioa  of  the  canal  system  the 
continued  to  make  trips  between  that  place  and  public  school  system  was  developed.  By  the 
Cincinnati.  With  this  event  began  a  new  era  association  of  the  friends  of  internal  improve- 
in  Che  business  development  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  ment  and  popular  education  both  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Ohio  River  as  a  channel  of  trans-  movements  were  accomplished. 
portation  became  more  apparent  than  ever  to  Lafayette  visited  Ohio  in  1825  and  was  made 
the  people  of  the  new  State.  In  1810  as  a  result  the  formal  guest  of  the  State  for  days,  amid 
of  political  feeling  in  the  legislature,  the  seat  of  the  thundering  of  cannon  and  the  acclamation 
government  was  transferred  from  Chillicothe  to  of  a  grateful  people. 
Zanesville.  Commencing  in  1831  Mormonism  flourished 

On  14  Feb.  1813,  the  legislature  changed  the  several  years  in  Ohio.     Joseph   Smith  with  his 

seat   of   government   from   Zanesville   to   Chilli-  followers  settled   in   Kirtland,  Lake   Coimty,  in 

cothe,  but  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  per-  1832,     They  built  a  building  here  in  1835  which 

manent  establishment  of  the  capital  at  Columbus,  was  dedicated  on  2?  March  1837,  in  a  ceremony 

In  the  second  war  with  England,  which  was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  people.    The  Mormon 

finally   declared   by  the   United   States   18  June  Church  grew  in  numbers,  wealth  and  power  for 

l8l3,   Ohio   played   an    important    and   patriotic  gy^  years  in  this  State;  but  it  finally,  under  the 

Srt.     She  furnished  regiments  to  Gen.  Hull  at  condemnation  of  public  opinion  and  the  enforce- 

itroit    and    resented    his    cowardly    surrender,  ment  of  the  law,  crumbled  away  until  its  leaders 

Under   Gen.   William  Henry   Harrison  the  sol-  and   people,    in    1838,    fted    from    the    State    to 


diers  of  Ohio  were  chief  in  his  movements  in  beyond  the  Missouri  River. 
the    northwest    in    the    war    against    England.  What    is    known    in    Ohio    history    as    the 

Governor  Mei^s  in  the  meantime  calling  out,  as  "Toledo   War,*   culminated   in    1835.     It   was  a 

necessity  required,  the  quota  of  men  assessed  dispute  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  over  the 

upon  Ohio.    At  Fort  Meigs,  at  Fort  Stephenson  boundary  line  between  these  two  States,     There 

and  at  other  points  throughout  the  Stale  there  was  involved  in  this  controversy  a  strip  of  land 

were   conflicts   with   the   British,   and    at   Lake  the  whole  length  of  the  northern  Ohio  boundary, 

Erie,  through  Oliver  H.    Perry,  a  young  sea-  five  miles  in  width  at  the  west  end  and  over 

captain    from    Rhode    Island,   the   English    su-  eight  miles  at  the  east  end.     It  was  rich  agri- 

premacy  upon  the  northern  lakes  and  upon  the  cultural  land,  but  its  chief  charm  was  the  harbor 

line  of  the  northwestern  boundary  was  destroyed  where  Toledo  now  stands.     Both  sides,  through 

forever.    The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  the  last  iheir  governor  and   legislative  bodies,  asserted 

engagement  of  the  War  of  1812  that  occurred  thdr   respective   jurisdictions   over    the   mooted 

within   the   territorial   limits   of   Ohio.     To   the  territory.     So  strong   was  the  determination  of 

expense    of    this    war    Ohio    contributed    over  each    State    to    secure    possession    of    the    strip 

$300^000.     Governor  Meigs,  on  account  of  his  of  territory  which  each  claimed  that  the  militia 

patriotic  services  to  the  country,  was  made  post-  of  both  Stales  were  called  out  for  a  time  and 

master-general  in  President  Madison's  cabinet,  conflict    was    imminent.    On    31    Match    Gov- 

The  General  Assembly  met  for  the  first  time  emor  Lucas  with  his  staff  and  600  of  the  militia 

in  Columbus  on  2  Dec.   1816.  and  it  has  as-  of  Ohio  appeared  at  the  debated  boundary  line. 

sembled    there    ever    since.      In    this    year    the  In   the  meantime   Governor    Mason,   with   1,000 

State  Library  was  founded  by  Governor  Worth-  men,  arrived  at  Toledo,  and  there  encamped  fully 

ington   and   from   a   few   volumes   ^thered   by  determined  to  assert  the  jurisdiction  of  Michi- 

him  it  has  grown  to  be  a  fine  collection  of  more  gan.    In  the  meantime,  however,  two  peace  com- 

than  loc^ooo  volumes.  missioners   from  the   President  of  the  United 

The  second  United  States  bank,  when  re-  States  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  dispute  was 
chartered  in  1816,  opened  branches  in  Ohio  at  finally  terminated  on  39  Aug.  183$,  by  the  re- 
Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe.  This  was  the  occa-  moval  of  Governor  Mason  from  his  .position  as 
sion  for  a  long  and  severe  contest  between  the  governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  Con- 
oflicials  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  United  gress,  at  its  next  session  in  June  1836,  decided 
States  government  over  the  right  of  the  former  in  favor  of  Ohio.  As  compensation  for  the  loss 
to  tax  branches  of  the  United  States  Bank,  of  this  fertile  strip  of  land  Michigan  was  given 
The  General  Assembly  passed  a  law  taxing  each  the  large  and  fertile  peninsula  between  Lakes 
bank  $50,000  and  authorized  the  State  govern-  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior.  Ohio  thus  set- 
ment  to  collect  it  by  force.  After  a  long  litiga-  tied  her  northern  boundary  and  Michigan  was 
tion  it  was  ended  in  1824  by  the  Supreme  Court  given  one  of  the  richest  beds  of  mineral  ore  in 
of  the  United   States  declaring  the  Ohio  law  the  world. 

taxing  banks  unconstitutional.    The  controversy         On   4   July    1839,    the  ^  cornerstone   of   the 

was  carried  on  largely  by  the  advocates  of  the  present  State  house  was  laid  in  the  presence  of 

Slate  banks  on  one  hand  and  the  opponents  on  man^  citizens.    The  occasion  was  made  one  of 

the  other.  public  display  and  demonstration.    E^-Governor 

In  1825  the  State  of  Ohio  commenced  the  Jeremiah    Morrow    delivered    the   address    and 

construction  of  her  canal  system.     The  work  laid  the  cornerstone. 

was  formally  commenced  4  July  1823.    Governor         The  census  of  1840  found  Ohio  the  third 

DeWitt   Clinton   of    New   York   and   Governor  State   in   point   of   population,   having   1,519,467 

Jeremiah  Morrow  of  Ohio  initiated  the  labor  of  inhabitants;  being  an  increase  of  63  per  cent 

breaking  the  ground.     After  ten  years  all  that  over  the  population  of  1830.    At  this  time  nearly 

energy,  men  and  money  could  do  was  directed  one   third    of   the   population   was   employed   in 

to   the   canals.     The   Federal   government   aided  manufacture  and  trade.     Cities,  while  increasing 

and  encouraged  the  construction  by  the  donation  in  number,  were  still  small  in  size.     Cincinnati 

of  1,100,351  acres  of  land.     This  land  was  sold  had  46,338  inhabitants ;.  while  Cleveland   was  a 

and  the  proceeds,  about  $2,200,000,  were  used  town  otdfioo  and  Columbus  the  same.    In  thi» 

z.d.y  Google 
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decade  the  railroad  system  of  Ohio  waa  com-  made  upon  her.    When  Fresident  Lsncoln  issued 

menced.  a  proclamation,  15  April  1861,  calling  for  75,00a 

la  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
Ohio  was  much  agitated  t^  the  nomination  and  States,  the  response  waa  immediate  from  Ohio, 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Gen.  William  Within  24.  hours  after  the  President's  call  ao 
Heniy  Harrison  m  1840.  This  was  the  fitst  companies  had  profiered  their  services.  Within 
impression  in  a  political  way  that  Ohio  made  36  hours  they  were  on  their  way  to  Columbus, 
upon  the  country.  Up  to  this  time  the  State  where  they  were  organized,  18  April,  into  the 
had  but  little  influence  at  Washington.  But  the  First  and  Second  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers. 
nonuaation  of  her  citizen,  General  Harrison,  at  The  next  day  they  started  for  Washington  city, 
once  made  Ohio  the  battlefield  of  the  contest  All  this  preparation  was  actively  sustained  by 
Great  meetings,  never  equaled  up  to  this  time,  the  legislature.  On  the  day  after  the  call  to 
were  frequent  in  the  State.  General  Harrison's  arms  the  Senate  passed  a  million-dollar  appro- 
march  through  Ohio  was  one  triumphal  pro-  priation  bill  for  war  purposes  exclusively, 
cession  of  oratory,  display  and  song.  At  Day-  Within  three  days  it  passed  the  House  unani- 
ton  a  political  meeting,  addressed  by  General  mously.  The  late  President  Garfield  was  at 
Harrison,  numbered  80,000.  At  Chillicothe  he  that  time  a  member  of  tbe  Ohio  Senate  and  took 
spoke  to  50,000  people.  Political  meetings  at  this  advanced  ground  in  sustaining  the  Federal  gov- 
time  lasted  for  several  days,  just  according  to  the  emment.  In  the  summer  of  1863  the  State  of 
number  of  orators.  The  'Log  Cabin"  campaign  Ohio  was  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  Gen.  John 
resulted  not  only  in  the  election  of  General  Wil-  Morgan,  a  daring  Confederate  raider,  who  en- 
liam  Henry  Harrison  ^to  be  President  of  the  tered  the  southern  part  of  the  State  near  Gin- 
United  Stales,  but  also  Hon.  Thos.  Corwin  was  cinnati  and  passed  through  southern  Ohio;  but 
elected  governor  of  Ohio.-  after  inflicting  considerable  damage,  was  eventu- 

In   1846  Ohio  was  again  called  to  play  an  ally  captured  at  Salineville,  Ohio,  26  July  1863. 

tmifortant   part   in  the  military  affairs   of  the  Morgan's  raid  cost  the  people  of  Ohio  $S97/xio. 

Union.      War    with    Mexico   was    declared    13  The  history  of  Ohio  in  these  later  days  had 

May   1846,   and   Ohio   sent   out   four   regiments  been  one  of  unbroken  progress  and  prosperity, 

of  volunteers  and  three  independent  companies.  No  stirring  events  have  entered  into  her  records 

The  total  number  of  men  furnished  was  S,53<S;  save  the  marvelous  developments  of  her  people. 

more  than  any  other  northern  State.  ,    For  the  third  time,  14  May  1873,  a  constitu- 

In  August  1846  the  introduction  of  raw  coal  tional    convention    assembled    to    prepare    and 

as   furnace   fuel   in   lieu   of   charcoal,   for   iron-  present  to   the  citizens  of  Ohio  a  new  organic 

smelting,   was   an   industrial  event  the  effect  of  instrument  of  law:  but  they  were  satisfied  with 

which  on  the  wealth  and  growth  of  the  State  the  constitution  of  1851  and  they  rejected,  on 

cannot   be   justly   estimated     It   gave   a   fresh  18  Aug.   1874,  the  proposed  constitution  by  a 

impetus  to  iron  manufacturing  and  allayed  the  majority  against  it  of  147,284. 

painful  doubt  about  its  reliability,  raised  by  the  Of  the  Presidents  since  1876  four,  Rutherford 

diminution  of  the  timber  supply  for  the  charcoal  B.  Hayes,  James  A,  Garfield,  William  McKinley 

blast   furnaces.  and  Benjamin  Harrison  were  native  Ohioans. 

In   February  1850,  an  act  calling  a  second  .In  the  growth  of  population   of  Ohio  she 

constitutional  convention  was  passed.     Nearly  50  maintained   her   position   as   third    State   in   the 

years  had  passed  since  the  forming  of  the  first  Union  for  50  years,  from  1840  to  1890;  when 

constitution  and  in  the  stupendous  development  ^he   became    the    fourth    in    rank,    having   been 

of  the  State  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  outgrown  by  Illinois;  but,  notwithstanding,  the 

instrument   needed  change  and   revision.     After  percentage  of  increase   for  as  old   a   State   has 

a  session  of  135  days  the  convention  adjotimed,  been  marvelous.    From  1820  to  1850  the  develop- 

and  on    the  third   Tuesday  of  June    1851,  the  ment  of  population  was  over  700  per  cent,  and 

constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  it  ''   w*^  more  than   doubled   from    1850  to   igoo. 

was  adapted  by  a  pronouikced  majority.  The  population  during  the  last  four  decades  was 

The   last   vestige   of   what   is   known   as   the  (1880)      ^,198,06^;      (iStjo)     3,672,316;      (,1900) 

■black   laws,"   that   is,   laws   that   discriminated  *'57,S45;   (1910)  ^j67,t2l. 

against  the  negro  in  Ohio  by  preventing  him  BibltoeTaphy.—  B]ack,     'Slory     of     Ohio»; 

being  a  witness  in  court  if  a  white  man  was  Clark,  'Picturesque  Ohio';  Oarke,  'Antiquities 

party  to  the  case,  and  by  preventing  his  settle-  oj   Ohio'    and    'Founders   of   Ohio'  ;    Claypole, 

ment  in  Ohio  without  givmg  bond  and  by  im-  Lake  Age  in  Ohio';  De  Nadaiilac,  'Prehistoric 

posing  other   reatrktions,   both   unjust   and   un-  Americans';   Force,   'Early   Notices  of  Indians 

justifiable,  were  repealed  in  1849.    Anti-slavery  of    Ohio' ;    Hinsdale,    'The    Old    Northwest' ; 

sentiment  was  strong  in  Ohio  and  the  legisla-  Howe,  'Historical  Collections  of  Ohio' ;  How- 

ture  of  this   period   was   known  as   the   'anti-  ="';   'Recollections  of  Life  in   Ohio';   McCabe, 

slavery  legislature.*     Out  of  the  public  discus-  'Historic  Towns  of  Ohio';   Maclean,   'Mound- 

sion  of  those   days  grew  the  Republican  party,  builders*  ;  Moorehead,  'Primitive  Man  in  Ohio': 

which  held  its  first  State  convention  in  the  State  K"''-    'Ohio   in  the   War'  ;    Ryan,    'History   of 

of  Ohio  in  Columbus,   13  July   1855.     In  the  Ohio';    Short,    'Ohio:   a   Sketch  of   Industrial 

election  which   followed   Salmon   P,   Chase   was  Progress';     Siebert,     'Government    of     Ohio'; 

elected   governor,    and    on    14   Jan,    1856   com-  Thompson,    "Bibliography    of    Ohio':    Venable, 

menced      his      gubernatorial      term.    Govenior  'Footprints   of   Pioneers  in   Ohio'   and    "Begin- 

Chase's  administration  was  signalized  by  the  re-  nings  of  Literary  Culture  in  Ohio,'   'Ohio  Statis- 

organization  of  the  militia  of  the  State.    During  tics.'  and  other  State  official  publications;  'Bul- 

tkis  period  the  State  was  noted  for  its  *Under-  letin  of  Twelfth  Census' ;  Publications  of  Ohio 

ground  Railroad'  (q.v.).  Arducological  and  Historical  Society. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War  and  in  Danikl  J.  Ryak, 

that  crisis   Ohio   met    every   patriotic   demand  Atlorney-al-Law,  Colvmbus,  Ohio. 
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Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  o£  the  United   States,   Huton;   NaKtHWEST  Tebii- 

Mississippi  River.    It  is  formed  by  the  junction  toby;    Oaia    CotUiult;    Bliss,    <Dr.   Saugrain's 

of  the  Allegheny  (q.v.)  and  Monongahela  (q.v.)  Relation  of  his  Voyage  Down  the  Ohio  River,' 

rivers,  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  western  part  of  Penn-  in  'American  Antiquarian  Society  Proceedings' 

givania.  The  AUegheny  River  brings  to  the  (Worcester,  iSg?) ;  King,  'History  of  Ohia' 
hio  the  waters  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  the  Qbio,  Ann;  of  the,  in  American  military 
i"'5;'.'  ^5."  f™  «■=  •<>"•'"'"' ™  P"  ?'  history,  a  di™ion  of  the  Federal  amy  in  the 
the  Slate  of  New  York.  The  headwaters  of  the  Ovi  Var]  organized  in  1861-2  by  General 
Allegtieny  in  New  York  are  only  a  few  iniles  BueU;  afterward  under  the  command  of  General 
froni  lake  Ene.  It  is  navigable  120  miles  from  Rosecrans  and  incorporated  with  the  Army  of 
,the  Ohio.  The  headwaters  of  the  Monongahela  ,he  Cumberland.  A  second  department  of  the 
«,".','?'""  "  ft^AU'Shany  Mountains  in  Ohio  was  formed,  and  was  also  In  1865  incor- 
iWest  Virgima,  near  the  source  of  the  Potomac  porated  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
'River.  It  IS  navigable  for  about  60  miles  from  «,.-  „  ,n.  •  ,  ■  c-  . 
the  Ohio  The  Allegheny  uid  Monongahela  are  °Y°  '^''Pl'???.  ^..i^  i^""""^t"',?P'' 
large  rivers  at  Pillsbutg,  where  they  blend  their  »™1™  f^'H  °"??!;!."  "S"™  "  '¥  °^ 
waters  to  make  the  ne,?  stream.  Here  the  Ohio  Co-npany  the  first  and  Ohio  Company  the  s«- 
isi.o2i  feet  above  sea-level,  and  at  its  confluence  '"^  \^)  In  .'y^S.  George  II.  granted  to  a  party 
with  the  Mississippi  it  is  3ai  feet  above  the  sea  ?'  ™'™  Virgmians  a  tract  of  land  contaimiig 
At  first  the  Ohio  flows  north  by  west,  the  valley  S""*""  .»"="'  'l""«  ™*,  '°  ""r??*  "X  "" 
broadening  ont  to  a  flood  plain.  At  Beaver  the  SJ"""""  "«1  »"<h  .of  the  Ohio  River. 
river  turns  and  flows  south  by  west,  then  almost  ""O™  ^  .""  "•,■'?'??' .°  ""S?"?' 
south,  forming  the  boundary  between  Ohio  and  ii"!"  »"'••"  conducted  by  Lawrence  Wash- 
West  Virginia ;  changing  its  course  west,  north-  l*™-  .}>'  ?'"'^'!'9'»  "J  tS'fT^  ""'  5" 
west,  sonlhwesl,  forming  the  boundary  between  "»  .'amihes  should  be  established  there  and  a 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  then  forming  the  boundary  "JP"!  "'JJ'"."t'-  "  was  short-lived,  (z)  On 
between  Kentucky  on  the  south  and  Indiana  and  ^,™''  '?,*«'  "''  suggestion  «nd  in  the  hoiise 
Illinois  on  the  north.  Along  its  course  are  a  of  Rufus  Putram  (q.v  ),of  Rntland,Mass,Pul. 
number  of  Urge  curves,  but  it  has  no  falls  nor  "^  5°'"'  ^'°°''"'  ^'f^  ™4  Cushing  or- 
lapids  that  obstmct  navigatkin  except  at  Louis-  f?°S'!  "?  asfociation  of  1,000  shares  each  of 
vine  (q.v.),  where  a  coral  teef  is  folnd,  but  the  !'•«"  ""  Con  ncnUl  certificates  or  ^las  in  gold, 
rapids  foiied  have  been  overcome  bl  lateral  A  year  was  allowed  for  subscription.^  land  was 
eaSals.  tS  descent  he"  is  atatS  fSt  S  two  ?.''lS".?"Al'""/f  T"*  "'  ??"'  "S"' 
miles.  The  river  is  now  naviaable  for  its  whole  M^''^?  *''*  °^'°  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^n  g  May 
"onrJc,  rdi,tince"S«s  Sles';  tat"  dirS  £?'  ''■""■.  ■^">' '•"  '^  company,  appored 
line  trim  Pittsburg  to  the  mouih  of  the  river  is  •«'■"«  Congress  and  was  well  received.  Oa- 
aboot  614  miles.  The  area  of  the  Ohio  b.sm  is  £'"  ?;^?4  """?  l°"l',"  ?' 'J'"P;-T?  S 
about  214,000  square  miles.    The  average  rate  of  S™",                   ■        *    "shout  ciglit  or 

Sf^iuS^'tfi'SuSSusiscis  =sSfj4s^-i£/92^ 

Ssr.»S  ?r"l«-&c™oSt  T-hfiirS  ^^'z^&^^^i^^'ss,^ 

tributaries  from  the  south  are  the  Tennessee  Ind  Territory.  See  Owinamce  qf  1787. 
the  Cumberland;  other  hrge  strcims  arc  the  Ohio  State  Archeolo^al  and  Hiatorical 
Kanawha,  Licking,  and  Kentucky.  The  largest  Society  was  first  organized  at  Mansfield, 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  have  their  headwaters  in  Ohio,  in  1873  as  the  Archasological  Society  of 
the  mountains,  and  thua  they  become  the  dq)Osi-  Ohio.  Subsequently  it  was  reorganized  at  Co- 
tories  of  vast  quantities  of  the  melted  snows  and  Jumbus  and  incorporated  March  1885  as  the 
heavy  rains  of  spring  which  cause  floods  in  the  Ohio  State  Archatological  and  Historical  So- 
Ohio  Valley.  Often  great  damage  to  property  ciety.  Its  first  president  was  Hon.  Allen  G. 
and  even  loss  of  life  is  caused  by  these  floods,  Thurman.  E.  O.  Randall  of  Columbus  has  been 
There  are  times  in  the  dry  season  when  the  water  its  secretary  since  i8g3.  The  headquarters  are 
is  so  low  at  Pittsburg  and  in  places  below,  eveti  at  Columbus,  It  has  a  library  and  very  exlen- 
as  far  as  Cincinnati,  that  navigation  is  hindered  sive  archwilogical  museum  in  Page  Hall,  Ohio 
or  retarded.  The  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  have  State  University.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
2,300  miles  of  navigable  waters.  The  coal  from  trustees:,  part  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  the  governor  and  part  elected  by  the  member*  of  the 
building  stone,  and  the  grain  and  other  farm  society  at  their  atmual  eleclioh.  The  society  is 
products,  the  iron,  steel,  clay,  and  lumber  prod-  scpported  with  appropriations  by  the  General 
ucts,  make  a  large  amount  of  freight  which  is  Assembly  of  the  State.  It  publishes  an  amiusl 
carried  over  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  The  volume  of  biographical,  historical  and  archxo- 
average  annual  amount  of  freight  is  15,000,000  logical  matter  pertaining  to  Ohia  It  has  pub- 
tons.  There  are  a  number  of  large  cities  on  the  lished  some  fourteen  volumes.  It  conducts 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  some  of  which  are  Cincin-  archasological  researches  each  smnmer  amid  the 
nati,  Louisville,  and  Evansville.  sites  and  remains  of  the  prehistoric  mound 
The  Ohio  River  has  been  prominent  in  the  builders.  Prot  W.  C  Mills  is  the  curator.  It 
history  of  the  United  States.  From  the  first  it  "f^  some  300  members,  _  divided  into  three 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  important  water-  classes,  namely,  honorary,  life  and  ordinary, 
ways  of  tfie  country,  JTie  short  portages  from  Ohio  State  University,  opened  at  Colum- 
Lakc  Ene  to  the  navigable  tributaries- of  the  bus  in  1673,  In  1866  an  act  passed  the  Ohio 
Ohio,  and  the  continuous  waterway  to  the  Gulf  legislature  providing  for.  the  establishment  of 
of  Mexico,  made  the  river  an  important  route  the,  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
for  the  explorer,  missionary,  and  settler.    See  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
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OHIO  UNI VSRSITY  — OHM'S  LAW 

land  grant  of  iSda.    But  nothing  further  was  sity.    Women  arc  admitted  to  all  (litpBrtiiinits. 

done  until  1870,  when  a  second  law  was  passed  The  grounds  and  buildings  in  1910  were  valued 

by  which  the  college  was  established  at  Colum-  at  $800/100;  the  library  contained  60^000  vol- 

bus.    It  was  reorganized  in  1878  and  the  name  umes;  the  total  income  amounted  to  approxi- 

changed  to  Ohio  State  University.     The  present  mately  $25o,ooa     In  the  same  year  the  students 

organization  includes  six  colleges:  (i)  the  Col-  numbered  1,342,  the  faculty  135;  the  total  num- 

lege  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science,  offer-  ber  of  graduates  was  about  27,000.  many  of 

ing  courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  for-  whom  have  entered  the  ministry. 
estry,  and  doniestic  science;  (2)  the  College  of         ohm,  6m,  Georg  Simon,  German  physicist: 

Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science,  which  confers  the  t.  Erlangen  16  March   178?;  d.  Munich  7  July 

three  degrees,  A.B.,  B.S..  and  Ph.B. ;    (3)   the  J854.    He  was  educated   at  the  University  of 

College  of  Engmeermg,  offering  courses  m  civil,  Erlangen.    In  181?  he  became  a  teacher  at  thf 

mining,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  gymnasium  in  Cologne,  and  in  1826  at  Berlin 


_,  industrial  arts,  chemistry  and  archi-  i^^^  ^333  to  1849  he  was  director  of  the  poly- 
«^iu.,.;  (4)  the  College  of  Uw;  (5)  the  Col-  technic  school  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  1849  went 
1^  of  Pharmacy;  and  (6)  the  College  of  Vet-  to  Munich  as  professor  of  physics  at  the  um- 
ennary  Medicine.  The  work  is  arranged  for  ^ersity.  His  researches  were  chiefly' coucerned 
the  group  system  of  electives.  There  are  also  „i,h  galvanic  currents,  and  he  formulated  the 
shorter  courses  offered  in  agriculture,  dairying,  x^^  ^^j^tj  j^  known  as  Ohm's  law;  that,  the 
domestic  scieiice,  minmg,  clay  working  and  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electro- 
ceramics,  and  mduslnal  arts;  and  provision  for  niotive  force  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
graduate  work.  The  mstructjon  in  agriculture,  resistance.  This  law  was  first  staled  in  his 
engmeermg.  and  sciojce  has  always  been  a  <Bestimmung  des  Gesetzes,  nach  welchem  die 
prominent  feature  of  the  university  s  work;  and  Metalle  die  KontakteleklrizStat  leiten'  (1826), 
Its  laboratories,  and  museums  of  geology,  agri-  and  was  further  developed  and  proved  in  his 
culture,  mechanics,  and  melallurgy  are  especially  (D[^  galvanische  Kette  mathematisch  bearbeitet' 
Will  equipped.  A  lake  laboratory  for  biologica  (,82?);  in  English  'The  Galvanic  Chain  Math- 
study  is  maintained  at  Sandusky.  Mihtaiy  drill  emaUcally  Worked  Out>  C1841).  He  also 
IS  a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  men.  Women  ^^ote  <Beitrage  zur  Molekularphysik*  (1840), 
areadtnitled  to  altthe  departmenu.  The  gov-  and  <Grandzage  der  Physik'  (1854):  his  col- 
erning  body  is  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  jected  writings  were  published  by  Lommel  in 
by  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  State  jgga.  His  name  was  given  to  the  practical  unit 
senate,  for  seven  years.  The  campus  contains  of  electrical  resistance  in  1881.  Consult  Mann, 
34S  .acres,  of  which  235  are  set  apart  for  the  <Georg  Simon  Ohm>  (1802). 
work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  in-  _/^  ,  .  ,  .'  ,  .  , 
come  is  derived  from  the  land  grant  of  1863,  Ohm,  the  practical  unit  of  electrical  resist- 
frora  the  annual.  Federal  appropriation,  and  from  ^"'=«'  adopted  in  1881  by  the  International  CoQ- 
a  permanent  annual  grant  from  the  Sute,  estab-  ^ress  of  Electricians  at  Pans,  the  centimetre- 
iished  in  1891,  and  doubled  in  1896,  In  1910  Kram-sccond  unit  formerly_  in  use  having  proved 
the  total  income  was  $420,000;  the  students  ^'i^  minute  for  convenient  redcoiiing.  Ihc 
numh-red  3^5.  and  the  faculty  220.  ohm,  named  after  the  German  physicist  Ohm 

Ohio     Uniteraitv      a     Statr    in.,t[.„t;™,    .f  fl^>'  *^"='^    1,000,000,000   (io')    C.  G.  S.  elec- 

Ati;^%h"rop3inSg*%;'^ preset  or-  *— magnetic  units  of  resisUnce;  a  microhm  is 

gauizatian  includes  the  collegiate  department,  a  a  resistance  of  one  millionth  — -  of  the  ohm ;  and 

school  of  music,  a  school  of  commerce  (business  ,  "*  , 

course),  a  normal  and  a  preparatory,  depart-  *«    niegohm    is    a    measure    1,000.000    (lo") 

ment;  poJt-graduale  work  is  also  provided  for.  *■'"«*  t"*  O"™-     Ine  (rfim  may  be  independently 

The  three  bachelor  degrees  of  A.B.,   B.S.,  and  defined  as  the  electrical  resistance  to  an  unvary- 

Ph-B.  are  conferred,  and  the  corresponding  mas-  »«   current   oilered    by   a   uniform   column  of 

ter's   degrees.     The   university   was    founded   in  mercury   at  o     C,   106.3  centimetres  in  length, 

accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  terms  of  pur-  "''h  a  mass  o,£  144521  grams. 
chase  made  by  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates  Ohm's    Law,   a    fundamental    principle   in 

with  Ihc  United  States  government  and  by  the  the   mathematical   theory    of   elecfndly,   discov- 

same   provision   was   endowed   with   two   town-  ered   in   the   early   part  of   the   igth  century  by 

ships  of  land;  if  also  receives  a  State  appropria-  Dr.  Georg  Simon   Ohm,  a  professor  ol  physics 

tioo  annually;  in  1910  the  income  amounted  to-  at  Cologne.     It  was  first  published  in  1826.    The 

*244,ooo;  the  library  contained  30,000  volumes;  law  may  be- stated  in  the  following  manner;  In 

the  students  numbered  1,100,  and  the  faculty  58.  any  dosed  electrical  circuit  of  resistance  R,  the 

Ohio    Weskran    Universit?.    founded    at  current  C.  produced  by  an  electromotive  iorceE 

Delaware,  Ohio,  in  1844,  under  the  auspices  of  acting  around  the  circuit,  is  given  by  the  for- 

the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church.     The    Ohio  mula  C  — E/R;  C  being  me&sured  in  amperes. 

Weslcyan   Female  College  was  united  with   the  E  in   volts,  and   R  in   ohms.      Some  authorities 

wiiveraity.      Besides   the   collegiate   department,  regard  this  simple  equation  as  a  sort  of  truism, 

there  are_  schools  of  music,  and  of  fine  arts,  a  pointing  out  that  the  ampere  is,  by  definition,  the 

commercial   department,   a    preparatory    depart-  current  generated  by  one  volt  in  a  circuit  whose 

ment,  and  a  school  of  medicine.    The  bachelor's  resistarfce   is   one   ohm.     Ohm's   law    is   much 

degrees  ctmteered  are  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  more  than  a  truism,  howerer.  because  it  states 

ofacitnce  and  bachelor  of  letters.    The  school  of  not  dnly  that  one  volt  generates  a  current  of  one 

medicine  is  locate  at  Cleveland,  and  was  for-  ampere  in  a  circuit  whose  resistance  is  bne  ohm, 

'  indei>endent  School  (founded  in  1863),  but  also  that  P  volts,  acting  in  a  cirtuit  Who* 


and  was  united  with  the  tmiversity  in  1896  nn-  resistance  is  Q  ohmS,  generate  a  current  of  P'Q 
der  the  title  of  the  Oeveland  College  of  Physi-  amperes.  Ohm's  law  was-  first  given  f*r  the 
dans  and  Surgeons  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer-    case  in   #hich  a   constant   etectrombtiVe  force 
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acts  in  a  limple  linear  circuit,  but  it  ma;  readily  ing  are  those  of  tnrpmtiiie  for  diluttng  fte  j&g- 

be  generalized  so  as  to  apply  to  branched  cir-  ments  ground  in  oil,  and  of  spike  or  lavender 

cuits  and  to  circuits  in  which  the  electromotive  for  wax  and  enamel  painting. 
force  is  variable.   See  Electricttv  ;  Resisiancb;  Essential  Oils. —  The  essential  oils  have  been 

Units.  arranged   in    four   classes;    (i)    The   hydrocar- 

Oh'mann-Diimaa'nil,  Amant  Henry,  Amer-  bons.     (2)  The  oxygenated  oils.     (3)  The  su!- 

ican  dermatologist,  b.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  30  SepL  PfJ"'"    oih,  (4)  The    artificial    oils    or    volatile 

1857.     He    was    graduated    from    the    Missouri  °"'s.   pfepared    by   destructive    distillation,    fer- 

State   University   in   1877,   and   from   the   Saint  menUtion  and  other  processes.     (For  a  detailed 

Louis   Medical    College   in    1880,  and   has   since  account    of    essential    oils    used    111    perfumes, 

made   dermatology   his   specialty.     He   is   editor  soaps,    etc.,    see    the    article    Akomatic     Com- 

and  proprietor  of  the  Saint  Louis  'Medical  and  rowNDS.)     The  essential   or  volatile  oils  chcm- 

Surgical    Journal,'    and    has    published    'Hand  '9^"y  considered   do  not  form   a  natural   class. 

Book    of    Dermatology'     (iSgS)  ;     'History    of  pr  under  them  are  included  bodies  of  quite  dif- 

Syphilis'    {3   vols.   1809}.  ferent    constitution,    and    very    frequently    they 

-.       .    _  , ,'    ,   ,     -    -c.         t  >re  mixtures   of  different  bodies.     Thus   oil   of 

Ohnet,  eeor^ea,  zhSrzh  6-n5,  trench  noy-  ^intergreen  is  an  ether,  oi!  of  cloves  a  phenol. 

elist  and  dramatist:  b    Pans    France,  3  Apnl  oil  of  cinnamon  an  aldehyde,  and  so  on.    WTien 

1848.    He  was  educated  for  the  law  but  aban-  t^ey  arc  mixtures  they  usually  contain  a  hydro- 

doned  It  for  journalism,  and  'n   187S  made  his  ^^^^^    ^^j   ^^  compound,    which    are 

first  success  as  a  dramatist  with  'Regina  Sarpi.'  sometimes    separable    by   fractional    distillation. 

His  novels  deal  with  the  life  and  characteristics  ^t  other  times  they  may  be  separated  by  taking 

of  the   French   bourgeoisie,   and   are  extremely  advantage  of  some  striking  property  of  the  class 

popular  in   his   own   country;    severa     of    his  to  which  one  of  the  constituents  may  belong, 
■works   have  been   translated   into   English   sue-  f^^^   q^^^  ^^^  ^^   j^^^  classes,   drying  and 

cessfully   and   he   has   dramatized   many   of   his  non-drying  oUs.    The  former  class  includes  all 

novels.     Among  his  works  are:     'Serge  Pamne'  ^Yii   which    thicken    when    exposed   to    the   air 

(™);    'La    Grande    Mamierc'     (1885);    'Lc  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  are  con- 

Droit  de  1  Enfant'    (1894);   'Gens  de  la  Noce'  ^^^^^   thereby   into   varnish.     They   are   all   of 

(igoo);  etc.  vegetable  origin,  such   as  linseed,  nut,   poppy. 

Oil,  an  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  and  hemp-seed  oil.  Among  those  of  the  non- 
liquid,  of  more  or  less  viscid  consistence  1  nearly  drying  class  are  olive,  cottonseed,  colza,  rape, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  or  ground-nut,  castor,  croton,  etc.  The  non-drymg 
ether,  and  takes  fire  when  heated  in  air,  burning  oils  (whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin) 
with  more  or  less  luminous  flame.  Oils  are  of  when  exposed  to  the  air  also  undergo  a  change, 
various  kinds,  mineral,  vegetable,  essential,  ani-  resulting  in  the  formation  of  acrid  disagreeable 
ntal,  and  fixed  or  fat  oils.  Petroleum  and  naph-  smelling  aci(]  substances ;  this  decomposition, 
tha  come  under  the  head  of  mineral  oils.  which  is  only  partial,  seems  to  be  brought  about 

Oils  IB  Chemistry  are  all  neutral   fatty  sub-  by  the  presence  of  cellular  matter  derived  from 

stances  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera-  the  plant  or  animal  which  has  yielded  the  oil, 

tures.    The  mineral  oils,  and  many  of  the  voJa-  this  substance  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the   fatty 

tile  oils  of  vegetable  origin  are  simply  compounds  matter,  such  acids  as  butyric,  caproic,  valerianic, 

of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  the  larger  proper-  etc.,  being  thereby  produced.     The  fixed  oils  are 

tion  of  vegetable  and  animal  oils  contain  oxy-  for  the  most  part  glycerides,  that  is,  ethers  of 

gen    in    addition,    while    a    few    also    contain  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerine,  and  arc  resolved 

nitrogen  and  sulphur,  as  in  oil  of  mustard.     The  by  saponification  into   glycerine  and   such  fat^ 

vegetable  and  animal  oils  containing  oxygen  are  acids     as     stearic,     pabnitic,     and     oleic.     (See 

mostly  glycerides  of  fatty  acids,  and  are  cbarac-  GLVCEUve.)     The  fiked  vegetable  oils  are  gen- 

terized  by  being  Insoluble  in  water,  slightly  sol-  erally  prepared  by  subjecting  the  seeds  of  the 

ubie  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether.  plant  to    pressure   with    or   without  heat ;   the 

Oils   in    Botany   are   those   in    the   form   of  animal  oils  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  fluid  parts 

minute  drops   in  the  cells  of  many,  if  not  of  of  tne  fat  of  the  animal,  and  are  separated  by 

nearly  all,  plants.    They  are  of  two  kinds,  essen-  heat  alone. 

tial    and    fixed    oils,    the    former    being   special  Animal     Oils. —  The    animal    oils    comprise 

secretions     in     glands,     glandular     hairs,     and  neat's-foot  oil,  train-oil,  seal-oil,  sperm-oil,  por- 

hairs  on  parts  exposed  to  light.     Fixed  oils  are  poise-oil,  cod-liver  oil,  shark-oil,  etc.     The  uses 

found  chiefly  in  the  cells  of  tissues,  and  have  a  of  the  fixed  oils  are  very  various.     Many  form 

relation  to,  or,  at  times,  seem  to  occur  as  sub-  important   articles  of   food,  others  are   used   in 

stjtutes  for  starch.    Some  fruits  contain  oil  in  medicine,  numbers  as  lubricants,  some  in  the 

their  perispenns;  spores  of  cryptogamic  plants  composition    of   paints   and   varnishes.    Others 

',  and  i>otlen  grains  have  it  in  abundance.  again  are  important  sources  .of  artificial  li^t. 

Oils  in  Art  are  the  fixed  oils  used  in  paint-  or  are  extensively  employed  in  the  maaufactnre 

ing  on  canvas,  etc,  such  as  linseed,  walnut,  and  of  soap,  for  this  purpose  being  treated  with  an 

P<9Py.    They  are  expressed  and  purified  in  vari-  alkali. 

OUS  ways,  and  rendered  drying  by  the  addition  Mineral    OiU. —  See    Kkrosknk;    NApstHA; 

of  the  oxides  of  lead  or  zinc.    Cold  drawn  lin-  Petsoleum. 

seed  oil    is   the   best    for   use,   especially  after         OH   Gas. —  Various    oils,    wax,    tallow,   and 

being  boiled  upon  charcoal  to  separate  the  muci-  other   substances   when   passed   throuf^   heated 

lage  and  other  impurities.    These  oils  are  the  tubes  are  resolved  into  combustible  gases,  which 

vehicles   or   media   in   which   the   pigments   are  bum  with  a  rich  light     Oil  gas  was  conmioiily 

ground  and    diluted    for  use;    they   should   be  used  before  the  refining  of  petroleum  and  the 

pale  in  color,  limpid,  and  ti^nsparent,  and  should  introduction  of  electricity, 
dry  quickly.    The  essential  oils  used  in  paint-  Oil  at  PutL — The  prodoctioa  <^  ancceMflll 
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oil  bnmers  has  resulted  in  the  application  of  oil  school  buildings,  and   several   building  blocks. 
fuel  to  locomotives  and  marine  transportation  The  educational  institutions  are  the  public  and 
on    a    rapidly    increasing    scale;    the    locomo-  parish  schools  and  the  Carnegie   Free   Library, 
tives  of  the  roads  that  pass  through  the  pclro-  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds 
leum  fields  being  in  some  cases  almost  cxdu-  office  three  years,  and  a  council.    The  school 
sively  operated  by  oil,  while  there  are  lines  of  board,  assessors,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  are 
steamers   in   which   the   use  of  oil   fuel   is   also  elected  by  the  people.     The  city  owns  and  oper- 
nearly  exclusive.    The  most  important  tests  in  ates     the    waterworks.    Pop,     {1890)     10,932; 
this    country    were    those    carried    out   on    the  (.1900)    13,264;   (1910)    15,657. 
Steamship  Mariposa,  in  a  report  on  which  Kear-  /sii  rintu      c.^  c.  ™,n  ,"™.., 
Admiral  Melviftc  expressed  his  conviction  that           Xm  ^^  Fi^a-CUJTK. 
by   future   experimental    work   the    engineering           Oil-fiBh,    the    colloquial    name    of    several 
features  of  the  problem  would  undoubtedly  be  "shes  notable  for  yielding  oil,  as  the  menhaden 
solved,  so  as  to  render  the  fuel  satisfactory  to  (I'Vj    of   the   eastern   United   States.     Specific- 
commercial  interests,  if  not  for  use  in  the  navy.  "''y.  the  Russian  golomynka  (q.v.). 
See  Petroleum.                                                               Oil  Fuel     See  Oil;  Petkoleuu. 

Oiled  Roadbeds.—  A  modem  plan  of  making  qjj  q^j^    g^^  q^ 

roadways    dustless    by    incorporating   crude    011  —-i      r  '«»     ._  j  •     -< 

into  the  dust  of  an  ordinary  earth  road  for  the  .     .,",4   «   Mnatard,   a   volati.e   pungent   and 

purpose  of  holding  the  dust  down  and  securing  'r""""K  oil   formed   in   mustard  by  fermenU- 

a  permanent  roadbed  has  been  introduced  sue-  "°^  when  it  is  wet. 

cessfully   on   highways   in   various   parts   of   the  Oil    Painting,    a    method    of    painting    in 

country,  particularly  in  California,  and  the  same  which  the  pigments  used  are  ground  in  linseed 

scheme  is  now  being  utilized  to  secure  dustless  oil,  made  from  the  seed  of  the  flax  plant,  or  in 

roadbeds  on  several  of  the  principal  railroads  of  poppy  oil ;  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  of 

the  country.     The  system   has  proved  so  satis-  the   various   processes   at   the   command   of  the 

factory  that  it  is  being  rapidly  extended,  and  at  artist  who  works  in  color.     Apparently  uiiknown 

the  present  time  there  is  an  aggregate  of  over  to  the  ancients,  and  but  little  used  by  the  earlier 

11000  miles  of  oiled  roadbed  on  the  various  rail-  painters    of    the    Renaissance    in    Italy,    it    has 

road  lines  of  the  United  States.    See  Petroleum,  gradually   come    into   wider    use    in   succeeding 

Oil-b«etle.     Sec  Buhier-aeetle.  schools  of  art,  and  at  the  present  day  has  very 

OU-bird,     or     Gua'cbaro,     a     remarkable  I.n'^'Iy.TH'fl™''' °''''/ '"''''°*'*  °' 'rP'"^ 

South   American   bird,   allied   to   the   nightjars,  ^"rnt^'"^ ''^V[h^^™n^«.  7   «°"r^""' '"'^"^ 

but  now  set  apart  in  Ihe  family  SUatorlitLda,  fni   J7vS    V\      T^}  ""  °*  ^T""  ^""'T 

which    contaiii   only    one    spiies     {Steatornis  V'^   ^'^y-'    ""^   "*^   °^   distemper   still   prevails. 


wnicn    coniains    oniy    one    species     loieuiornij  i-    ,."■.„ ,  '■     , '    . • 

.-nWAi—ci.1      n  hai  the  ncn^ral  fnrm  nf  3  larop  „      various    rcasoos    of   practical    Convenience, 

in  feedilg  on  hard  and  dry  irniu.    Hi.  about  "7;"' .''"J"  I""""  "?  f"'*''  "''°«''  '">  " 

•■-1    siie    of    a    common    fowl;    tlic    plumage  mmimum  by  the  n.e  of  oil  colors   but  ihey  ai-t 

......    '^.      .    .  by  no  means  entirely  removed.     The  oil  itself 


brownish  gray,   with   small   black   streaks   and    .■-.„.„„        ,,.  j      '  j'i^"" '7   j "" 

dots.  The  giicharo  is  fonnd  from  Trinidad  L'iSj™J  f  * '  5  ,  V'l'""'-,.— ~ 
.onthwestwa?d  through  Venernela  to  P.m.  and  S'  '^tZS.  ^  yellow  and  darken  w,ih  age, 
is  widelv  known  as  die  oil-bird  on  account  of  .  mgments  —  even  with  all  the  science  of 
Se'arS  a'SoZ  of  tt  ^Lcf  thrbirdrual?^  aTe'^^eotmrUSe'" h'"  "  '^ff'^Ti:; 
has,  especially  when  young.  It  spends  the  day  fr=  f^QU-^ntly  unreliable,  bemg  aff ec  ed  by 
in  deep  and  dark  caverns,  where  great  number^  ^'"'^'.t'y  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  smoke,  gas. 
congre^te  and  make  their  nes.s  on  ledges  in  t'j'-' i?,,^^'"*^-,?"!'''  T'^  Til  °*'",'"'  "'ulVf 
the  stepe  of  clay  bowls,  in  which  two  dull  ^l/Z^Z  T^H  tfJ  /  Palette  knjfe, 
white  e^s  are  laid.  Consult  Nevrton,  'Diction-  ^"^;'",^7,  of  ihem,  having  a  tendency  to  be- 
=™  nf  ^r<4ei  (TRnftl  ^^"'^  useless  by  drying  m  their  tubes,  Paint- 
^/^,  °"r  i'^i:  ings  executed  in  this  medium,  liable  to  deteriora- 
Oil  C«ke.  See  Flaxseed.  tion  through  all  the^e  causes,  are  also  frequently 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  city  in  Venango  County;  at  injured  by  unskilful  or  careless  technical  meth- 
the  junction  of  Oil  Creek  and  the  Allegheny  ods, —  cracking  when  the  glazing  or  over-paint- 
River,  and  on  the  Pennaylvania,  the  Lake  Shore  ing  has  been  applied  before  the  first  painting; 
&  M.  S.,  and  the  Erie  R.  R.'s ;  about  130  miles  was  thoroughly  dry,  or  because  of  the  use  of  a 
north  by  east  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  settled  about  medium,  a  varnish  or  a  dryer,  which  does  not 
1825,  but  was  only  a  small  place,  with  but  few  dry  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  pigments, 
local  manufactories,  until  the  oil  wells  of  the  Many  of  the  paintings  of  the  modem  French 
vicinity  were  developed  in  i860.  It  was  incor-  school,  executed  in  the  highest  period  of  the 
porated  as  a  borough  in  1863,  and  chartered  as  contemporary  art,  and  by  the  recognized  mas- 
a  city  in  1874,  A  terrible  catastrophe  occurred  ters  of  the  school,  have  cracked  within  twenly- 
on  5  June  logz;  burning  oil  came  down  Oil  five  years  of  their  execution.  The  use  of  bitu- 
Credc  from  Titusville,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  men  —  a  great  temptation  to  many  painters 
and  swept  over  the  city.  Wore  than  roo  persons  because  of  its  luminous,  warm,  dark  tones  —  very 
were  killed  and  property  to  the  amount  of  frequently  causes  the  painting  to  crack,  as 
about  $1,010,000  was  destroyed.  The  city  is  in  notably  in  the  works  of  Munkacsy  (q.v.).  To 
the  midst  of  the,  celebrated  oil  fields  of  Penn-  prevent  the  yellowing  of  the  oil  vehicle  it  is 
sylvania,  and  many  of  its  industries  are  con-  u.^ually  thinned  with  turpentine,  or  is  replaced  in 
neclcd  with  the  marketing  of  petroleum,  the  painter's  palette  cups  by  a  mixture  of  Sic- 
Some  of  the  prominent  buildings  are  the  calit  de  Harlem  and  turpentine,  or  turpentine 
Oil  Exchange,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  alone,  or  refined  kerosene,  or  even  by  some  ot 
office  buildings,  the  city  hospital,  church  and  the  retouchintt  varnishes.     The  use  of  an  ab- 
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9c»-bent  ground  to  paint  upon  also  lessens  this  employed  a  mixed  method,  partly  oil  and  partly 

danger  (while  diminishing  very  considerably  the  a  species  of  tempera,  in  their  easel  pictures.  A 
lustre  and  beauty  of  the  colors)  ;  Puvis  de  few  of  the  moderns,  as  Gustave  Moreau  (q.v.), 
Chavannes  (g.v.)  used  the  common  oil  colors  have  combined  this  method  with  water-color,  or 
on  a  canvas  prepared  with  plaster.  Want  of  other  processes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
sunlight  also  causes  oil  paintings  to  yellow,  and  earliest  oil  paintings,  those  by  the  Van  Eycks 
they  can  be  partially  restored  by  exposure  to  and  their  Flemish  contemporaries,  are  among 
that  light.  Zinc  white  is  much  the  safest  white  the  most  perfectly  preserved  of  any  that  have 
to  use  with  oil.  Oil  painting  cannot  be  used  come  down  to  us.  Several  attempts  to  discover 
directly  on  a  plaster  wall  because  of  the  combina-  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  oil  have  been  made 
tion  of  the  caustic  lime  with  the  oil,  thereby  in  modern  times,  as,  the  water-glass  (stereo- 
forming  a  soap  which  destroys  the  durable  quali-  chromy)  invented  by  the  German  chemist  Von 
ties  of  the  pigments  and  causes  them  to  redden  Fuchs,  and  practised  by  Kaulbach  and  his  school 
or  yellow.  The  modern  mural  painters  adopt  the  and  by  the  English  painter  Maclise,  used  for 
safer  method  of  painting  their  pictures  on  can-  mural  painting;  the  mixture  of  copal,  wax,  resm 
vas,  which  is  then  fastened  to  the  wall  with  white  and  oil  by  Lord  Leighton  and  some  of  his  coni- 
lead.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  dispens-  patriots  in  mural  work,  and,  the  latest,  the 
ing  very  largely  with  the  disagreeabb  necessity  "solid  oil  colors"  of  Jean  Francois  Rafaelli, 
of  working  on  scaffoldings,  frequently  at  a  great  the  Parisian  painter,  for  easel  pictures.  For  the 
he^;ht  from  the  ground,  as  tlie  old  painters  did.  preference  displayed  by  modem  artists  for  this 
In  general,  heavy  impasto,  or  the  application  of  medium  there  are  several  reasons, —  general  con- 
much  color  by  many  repaintings,  and  scumbling  venience  and  ease  of  handling,  and  certain  prop- 
er glazing  of  thin  color  over  another  underneatli,  erties  in  the  oil  medium  which  seem  to  enable 
arc  more  apt  to  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  tlje  painter  better  to  represent  —  or,  at  least,  sug- 
painting  than  the  use  of  nearly  pure  colors  ap-  gcst  —  the  material  aspects  of  Nature  and  o£ 
plied  sparingly  and  with  but  little  thinning  both  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  real  or  im- 
medium.  The  slow  but  gradual  destruction  of  aginary.  The  materials  and  processes  of  tem- 
many  of  the  world's  maBterpieces  in  this  man-  pera  (q.v,),  fresco  (q.v.),  water-color  (q.v.), 
ner  is  a  heavy  loss;  the  paintings  in  the  great  and  pastel  (q.v.),  all  possess  various  disadvan- 
Louvre  galleries  in  Paris,  left  uncleaned,  darken  tages,  both  material  and  artistic,  for  general  use. 
very  perceptibly  in  the  course  of  twenty  years._  Consult:  Dufrcsnoy  et  de  Marsy,  'L'Ecole 
The  invention  of  oil  painting  was  ascribed  in  d'Uranie  on  L'Art .  de  la  Pcintnre'  (l753)  ; 
Vasari's  time  to  the  Flemish  painter  Jan  van  Blanc,  'Grammaire  dcs  Arts  du  Dessin* ;  Cou-  - 
Eyck  (q.v.)  (died  1440),  but  something,  at  lure,  'Methode  et  Entreticns  d'Atelier' ;  Vibert, 
least,  of  the  art  had  been  known  much  earlier.  'Peinture  i  I'lniile' ;  Eastlake,  'Materials  for 
In  a  technical  work,  the  'Book  of  Art'  by  Ceii-  the  History  of  Oil  Painting'  ;  Cennini,  'Treatise 
nino  Cennini,  one  of  the  later  followers  of  on  Painting.'  William  Walton 
Giotto  (q.v.)  (1376-1336).  the  mixing  of  pig-  Author  of  ^Chefs  d'(Euvre;  Exposition  Univer- 
ments  with  boiled  linseed  oil  is  mentioned,  j^j/^  l^o.> 
though  not  with  reference  to  artistic  works.  Qil-palm.  See  Palm -on. 
The  brothers  Van  Eyck  (Hubert  and  Jan),  _.,  C  i  n  ^  1  /^  i  .■ 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  first  Oil  Sharif  a  sm^l  shark  (Galeorh,«M 
availed  themselves  of  the  great  advantages  pos-  ^oplenii)  of  the  southern  Pacific  coast,  allied 
sesaed  by  the  oil  pigments  with  their  slow  dry-  to  the  topes,  grayish,  and  oftei)  six  feet  in  length. 
ing  qualities,  which  permitted  the  mingling  of  Its  liver  yields  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  oil, 
die  colors  on  their  palettes  and  their  canvases,  and  its  fins  are  hig^ily  prized  by  the  Chinese  as 
In  the  old  tempera  painting,  the  colors  were  laid  »  material  for  soup;  hence  this  fish  is  some- 
on  and  dried,  practically,  one  at  a  time.  In  the  times  called  "soup-fin  shark." 
first  half  of  iJie  isth  century  the  painters  of  Oil-atooe,  a  slab  of  fine-grained  stone,  set 
northern  Italy  heard  of  the  new  method  of  the  in  a  wooden  block  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
Van  Eycks,  and  experimented  with  it;  An-  cover,  used  for  imparting  a  keen  edge  to  tools; 
tonello  da  Messina  (q.v.),  a  Sicilian  painter  it  is  so  called  because  oil  is  used  for  lubricating 
(I4i4?-I4()6?),   saw   in  the  possession  o£  Al-  its  rubbing  surface. 

ghonso,  king  of  Naples,  a  painting  by  Jan  van  Oil  WcHb.    See  Peiboleuu  Industby,  Thb. 

r,yck,  and  was  so  much  impressed.by  it  that  he  (^j^^  Roadbeds.    See  Oil;  Peiboleum. 

journeyed  to  Bruges  to  study  the  new  art,  and  _.  -       ,  ,  ■  .   c-  ... 

brought  it  back  to  his  compatriots  in  1465.     It      .    0'«.  ^"f-  (')   =^  "^"  °|.  !"'?""■  ^'"'^'l 

was  practised  in  Tuscany  earlier  tlian  in  Venice,  ^ises  near  Selogni  on  the  frontier,  in  the  forest 

and    with   different   methods    in    Florence   and  of  Thierache,  among   the   Ardennes    Hamaut, 

Venice,    but    its   adoption    was   gradual.    It   is  Belpum     flows    soijthwest   across    the    d^rt- 

related    that    Sebastiano    del    Piombo    lost    the  ^^"^^   9*  Aisne-et-Oise    and_  joins  the    Seine 

friendship     of     Michelangelo     (q.v.)     by     en-  about  si.x  miles  Mow  Pontoise  m  the  depart- 

deavoring  to  induce  him  to  adopt  this  method  ""^"*  ot  Seinc-et-Oise.     (2)  A  northern  depart- 

for  his   'Last  Judgment'   in  the  Sisline  Chapel;  "«nt   of   France  named   after  the   river     Area. 

and   the  almost   complete   destruction   of   Leon-  ^^7^  square  miles;   pop.  about  410,000.     C;q)itat 

ardo  da  Vinci's   (q.v.)   'Last  Supper'    (1498)   is  ^^^"i^i^'f'         ,    ,,         .  .      ^ 

attributed  to  the  use  of  oil  on  the  plaster  wall,      _    Ojeda,  6-ha  da,  Alonzo  de,  Spanish  cava- 

while  the  fresco   (buon  fresco)   of  the   'Cruci-  lier   and   explorer;    b.    Cuenca   about    1468;    d, 

fixion'  by  Donate  Montorfano,  painted  in   149S,  Santo  Domingo  1515-    He  sailtd  with  Columbus 

is  still  in  good  condition,  though  exposed  to  the  on   his   second   voyage    in   1493..   and   thereafter 
same     unfavorable     conditions.     Some     of     the     identified   himself   intimately   with   the   explora- 

Italian     painters,     including     Pcrugino      (q.v.J,  tion    and    occupation   of   the    New   World.    In 
PoJIajuolo  (q.v.),  and  Andrea  Verrocchio  (q.v.),    1495  he  performed  a  feat  of  great  boldness  io 
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:  Caonabo.    In  1499, 


bus,  and  accompanied  also  by  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, he  explored  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America  from  a  point  probably  on  the  north 
of  (he  present  Brazil  westward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela.  On  a  charge  of  trespassing,  during 
a  second  voyage  in  1502,  upon  territory  belong- 
ing to  Portug^,  he  was  arraigned  after  his  re- 
turn, and  punished  by  censure  and  fine.  After 
being  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Spain,  he  sailed 
for  the  third  time  for  South  America  m  1505, 
and  explored  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  In  No- 
vember i5og,  with  over  300  men.  he  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  capture  Nueva  Andalucia, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela,  of  which  territory  he  had  been 
appointed  governor.  Ojeda  next  established  a 
colony  at  San  Sebastian,  but  ran  short  of  pro- 
visions, and,  sailing  for  Hispaniola  in  quest  of 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  dying  In  poverty  and 
wretchedness  at  Santo   Domingo, 

OiMa,  Etnllio  de,  Spanish  diplomat.  After 
holding  several  minor  diplomatic  posts  he  be- 
came first  secretary  of  the  Spanish  embassy  at 
London  in  j88o,  was  chargi  d'affaires  in  Bolivia, 
and  in  1883  minister  resident  in  Montevideo,  in 
1S84  at  Lima,  and  at  Athens  1888.  In  1S90  he 
was  promoted  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Peru, 
and  to  Morocco  in  1894-  He  flras  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Spanish  commission  to  arrange  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States 
and  succeeded  the  Duke  de  Arcos  " 
the  United  Staus  in  June  igaa. 

Ojihway  Indians.     See  Chipfewas. 

O.K.,  a  term  signifying  al!  right,  correct,  the 
origin  of  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Andrew 
Jackson,  seventh  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  endorsed  ofiicia]  papers 
with  these  letters  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  the 
viOTAi  all  correct ,  spelled,  either  through  igno- 
ranceorhumorously,o//AiWTA:/.  This  story  origi- 
nated with  Seba  Smith  (Major  Downing)  the 
humorist,  and  the  term  became  a  by-word  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  183a,  being  used  by  Jack- 
son's opponents  as  an  illustration  01  his  illiteracy. 
The  term  has  also  been  ascribed  toan  Indian  chief, 
•Old  Keokuk,  •  who  was  accustomed  to  sign  doc- 
uments with  ihe  initials  O.K.;  and  is  now  com- 
monly used  to  signify  worth,  merit,  or  excellence. 

Oka,  o'ka,  Canada,  a  Catholic  mission  set- 
tlement of  Iroquois,  Algonquin,  anC  Nipissing 
Indians,  oa  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  near 
Montreal.  It  was  settled  by  some  900  Iroquois 
Catholic  converts  from  Sault  au  Recollet,  in 
1?30,  who  were  shortly  afterward  joined  by  Al- 
gonquin and  Nipissmg  from  the  Isle  aux 
Tourtes.  The  Mohawk  and  Algonquin  lan- 
guages are  spoken  by  I  he  respective  bodies, 
who  inhabit  different  sections  of  the  village 
and  number  over  400.  A  branch  settlement 
exists  at  Gilson,   Ontario,   since   1881. 

Oka,  o-ka',  two  rivers  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  (t)  Oka,  in  Europe,  rises  in 
(he  government  of  Orel,  flows  north  till  near 
the  town  of  Kaluga,  then  east  past  that  town, 
east-northeast  across  Riazan  and  the  east  of 
Vladimir,  and  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles, 
navigable  from  Orel,  joins  the  Volga  at  Nijni- 
Novgorod.     (2)   Oka,   Asiatic   Russia,    rises    in 


the  mountains  between  China  and  the  govern-- 
ment  of  Irkutsk,  flows  north -northeast  for  400 
miles,  and  joins  the  Angara  at  Bratsk. 

Oka'pi,  the  native  African  name  of  a  large 
animal  I^Ocapia  johnstoni)  of  the  giraffe  family 
which  inhabits  the  forests  of  the  upper  Kongo 
Valley.  It  had  been  vaguely  known  previously, 
but  the  first  specimen  and  description  given  to 
science  were  obtained  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
in  iSqq,  in  the  Semliki  forest,  near  the  Uganda 
border.  The  animal  has  many  of  the  features 
of  a  giraffe,  such  as  drooping  hindquarters, 
a  short  tufted  tail,  and  a  skull  of  similar  shape, 
with  vestiges  of  three  horn  pedicels  or  cores, 
but,  of  course,  no  external  horns.  The  neck  is 
short,  thick,  and  maneless.  The  head  is  long 
and  narrow,  the  ears  large,  the  eyes  far  from 
ears,  and  the  lips  prolonged  and  mobile,  suited 
to  grasping  the  leaves  of  trees,  upon  which  they 
are  said  by  the  negroes  to  feed.  The  size  is  that 
of  a  medium  antelope,  about  4^  feet  tall  at 
the  withers.  The  colors  are  remarkable.  The 
head,  neck,  and  body  generally,  as  described  by 
Johnston,  range  in  color  from  warm  purplish 
red  to  sepia  and  jet-black ;  but  the  cheeks  are 
yellowish-white ;  the  legs  are  cream-white  on 
their  lower  part,  and  above  broken  into  rings  or 
stripes  of  alternate  black  and  white,  extending 
on  the  hams  up  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  A 
single  stuffed  and  mounted  skin  is  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

These  animals  seem  uncommon,  and  dwell  in 
almost  inaccessible  forests,  where  they  are  said 
to  go  about  alone  or  in  pairs.  It  is  probable 
that  they  may  be  the  lingering  survivors  of  a 
species  now  nearly  extinct  which  formerly 
ranged  far  more  widely,  especially  to  the  north- 
ward, since  Egyptologists  at  once  recognized 
this  animal  as  the  prototype  of  the  figure  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  deity  Set,  whose  curious  head 
has  heretofore  eluded  identification.  For  the 
discovery  of  the  okapi,  consult  'Transactions' 
and  '  Proceedings'  of  the  London  Zoological 
Society  (1901,  igoz)  :  and  for  its  identification 
with  the  figure  of  Set,  consult  'ScientiBc  Amer- 
ican Supplement*  (28  March  1903),  and  the 
writings  of  Wiedemann. 

Okajrama,  d-ka-ya'ma,  Japan,  a  town  and 
capital  of  a  prefecture  of  Bizen,  on  the  island 
of  Hotido,  near  the  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea 
separating  it  from  Shikoku,  about  70  miles  to 
the  west  of  Kobe. 

Okeechobee,  d-ke-choTie  ("Big  Water»), 
a  lake  in  Florida,  in  the  soulhem  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  about  40  miles  long  and  28  miles 
wide;  area,  about  1,185  square  miles,  and  depth 
from  a  few  inches  to  13  feet  It  is  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  Everglades  (q.v.),  and  it 
seems  to  be  changing  slowly,  as  no  doubt  the 
Everglades  have  changed.  Vegetation  is  in- 
creasing within  the  lake  and  the  marshy  shores 
are  encroaching  upon  the  lake  boundaries. 
Ca  loos  a  ha  tehee  River,  by  means  of  canals,  has 
been  made  an  outlet,  but  considerable  of  the 
water  spreads  over  the  Everglades.  The  canals 
mentioned  have  reduced  the  area  of  the  lake 
and  drained  portions  of  the  Everglades  so  as  to 
make  them  suitable  for  raising  certain  crops. 
Okeechobee  is  the  largest  lake  m  the  Southern 

Okefinoke  (o-kg-fi-no'ke)  Swamp,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Georgia,  occupying  nearly 
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all  of  Charlton  County,  and  parts  of  Ware  and 
Oinch  Counties,  and  extending  into  Baker 
County  in  Florida.  The  area  ij  about  500,000 
acres.  In  the  eastern  part  js  a  lake  containing 
several  small  floating  islands,  the  marshy  shores 
of  which  show  the  same  formation  as  Okee- 
chobee (q.v.)  Lake  in  Florida.  In  some  parts 
of  the  swamp  are  large  trees  and  a  dense  low 
vegetation.  Alligators  and  moccasins  inhabit 
this  swamp  in  large  numbers. 

CKelly,  Charles,  Irish  historian:  b.  Screen 
Castle,  Galway,  l6ai ;  d.  1695.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Irish  College  in  Saint  Omer, 
France,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  England  in  1642,  took  his  stand  with 
the  king,  but  in  consequence  of  the  outcome  of 
the  war  in  Cromwell's  favor  was  forced  to  leave 
the  country  and  with  about  2,000  compatriots 
and  followers  continued  to  render  service  to 
the  royal  house  under  Charles  II  in  France  and 
Spain,  subsequently  serving  as  colonel  of  cav- 
afry.  Upon  returning  to  England  after  the 
Restoration.  O'Kelly  attended  the  Dublin  Par- 
liament oi  James  II  in  1689  as  a  representative 
of  Roscommon.  In  1691  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  defense  of  the  island  of  Bofin  against  the 
Orange  troops,  but  was  compelled  10  capitulate 
and  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  He  is  perhaps  better  known  as  the 
author  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  'Mac- 
ariaf'  (1692),  of  which  three  editions  have  ap- 
peared: (i)  that  of  the  Camden  Society  m 
1S42;  (2)  the  annotated  edition  of  1850,  pre- 
p:ired  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  by 
J,  C.  O'Callaghan;  and  (3)  that  which  appeared 
in  1894  as  'The  Jacobite  War  in  Ireland.> 

O'Kel'ly,  James,  American  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister:  b.  Ireland  about  1757;  d,  in 
North  Carolina  1826.  He  came  to  this  country, 
where  in  1778  he  became  a  Methodist  preacher, 
traveling  from  place  to  place.  When  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
was  organized  ( 1784)  he  was  one  of  the  elders 
ordained,  and  later  he  held  the  position  of  pre- 
siding elder  in  the  district  of  South  Virginia. 
He  was  soon  afterward  found  in  opposition  to 
his  denomination  regarding  the  life-tenure  and 
powers  of  the  bishops,  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1792  was  followed  by  his  withdrawal, 
which  led  to  the  first  secession  from  thai  eccle- 
siastical body,  several  churches  and  ministers 
joining  with  O'Kelly  to  form  the  Republican 
Methodist  Church,  His  determined  fight  against 
the  Episcopacy,  though  it  failed  to  dislodge  the 
innovation  of  the  bishopric,  gave  the  practical 
ends  for  which  he  contended  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  Methodist  ministry.  By  1795  the  defec- 
tions from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
caused  by  O'Kelly's  agitation  reached  almost 
6,5tx).  His  Republican  Method  ii!t  Church 
changed  its  name  to  ■Christian  Church'  (q.v,). 
Consult:  Buckley,  'History  of  Methodism  in 
the  United  States'   (1897). 

Oken,  6'kin,  Lorene,  German  naturalist: 
b.  Bohlsbach,  Wiinemberg  1  Aug.  1779;  d. 
Zurich  II  Aug.  1851.  His  real  name  was 
Loreni  Ockenfuss,  abridged  to  Oken  when  he 
became  a  private  teacher  at  Gottingen,  having 
previously  studied  natural  history  and  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Wiiriburg.  In  l8oi  he 
published  'Grundriss  der  Natur-Philosophie.' 
in  which  he  reduced  to  a  system  the  materials 


Fichtc  and  Schelling  bad  previously  undertaken 
to  arrange  i  in  this  he  maintained  that  animal 
classes  are  simply  k  representation  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  divided  the  animal  kingdom  ac- 
cordingly into  five  classes.  In  'Die  Zeugung' 
(1805)  he  advanced  the  doctrine  that  all  organic 
beings  originate  from  and  consist  of  vesicles  or 
cells.  In  1807  he  became  extraordinary  profes- 
sor of  the  medical  sciences  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  giving  for  his  inaugural  discourse  the 
famous  essay  'Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Scha- 
delknochen,'  or  'On  the  Signification  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Skull.'  In  1808  he  announced  the 
propositions  that  organism  is  a  combination  of 
the  activities  of  the  universe,  within  a  single 
individual  body,  and  that  world  and  organism 
are  one  in  kind;  that  light  is  only  a  polar  ten- 
sion of  the  ether  evoked  by  a  central  body  in 
antagonism  with  the  planets,  and  heat  only  the 
motion  of  this  ether.  His  'Lehrbuch  der  Na- 
tur- Philosophic'  appeared  1809-11.  In  1816  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  periodica!,  the 
'Isis,'  devoted  principally  to  natural  science. 
but  occasionally  commenting  on  the  polities  of 
the  German  stales;  the  criticisms  on  the  latter 
led  to  complaints,  and  the  court  of  Weimar 
required  him  either  to  suppress  the  '!sis*  or  to 
resign  his  professorship ;  he  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  published  his  journal  at'Rudol- 
stadt  uninterruptedly  until  184S,  In  1821  he 
originated  the  annua!  general  meetings  of  Ger- 
man naturalists  in  different  cities,  the  first  of 
which  was  held  at  Leipsic  in  1822;  the  British 
and  American  associations  for  the  advancement 
of  science  have  been  since  then  instituted  more 
or  less  after  the  German  model.  In  18,^3  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  University  of  Zurich,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death. 

Okotak,  o-kotsk' ;  Sea  of,  an  extensive  inlet 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  indenting  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Russian  Siberia,  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  waste  lands  of  Siberia,  is  sep- 
arated from  the  ocean  on  the  east  by  the  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula,  and  is  partially  inclosed  by 
the  Kuril  and  Urup  islands  on  l)ie  east  and 
southeast  and  by  the  island  of  Saghahn  on  the 
southwest.  It  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of 
Japan  by  the  La  Perouse  Strait  between  Sag- 
halin  and  Yezo  islands,  and  also  by  the  long  pass- 
age between  Saghalin  and  the  mainland  which 
broadens  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  The  Sea 
is  about  1,000  miles  in  length  and  600  miles 
wide,  is  nearly  rectangular  in  shape  and  its 
northern  shore  nearly  follows  the  60th  parallel 
N.  The  climate  and  position  will  probably  for- 
ever prevent  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  from  becoming 
of  great  commercial  importance;  the  coasts  are 
steep,  ^ood  harbors  are  few,  and  these  are  gen- 
erally icebound  from  November  to  April,  The 
open  sea,  is  often  fog-bound  and  subject  to 
heavy  storms,  consequently  is  little  frequented, 

Oklahoma,  a  State  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  south  central  part,  bounded  on  the  north  bj; 
Colorado  and  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  on  the  south  by  Texas,  and  on 
the  west  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  old 
territories  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
are  now  Oklahoma  State,  having  been  combined 
and  admitted  to  statehood  by  President  Roose- 
velt's proclamation  of  16  Nov,  1907.  after  the 
passage  of  an  Enabling  Act,  16  June  190&    The 
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area  of  the  State  is  70.557  square  miles,  and  its 
population  (1510)  1,657,155.  The  counties  into 
which  the  new  State  was  divided  and  sub- 
divided are  now  constituted,  with  their  popuU~ 
tion  and  county  seats,  as  follows : 


WeitviUg. 
ChETOkK. 


Tohleqiuh, 


VinHt 

Sapulpa. 


Boflalo. 
Altm. 


Prvor, 


Woodwnrd. 


The  principal  cities  ate  Ardmore  (8,618), 
Chickasha  (lojao),  Enid  (i3-799>.  Guthrie 
(11.634).  McAlester  (12,954),  Muskogee  (25,- 
278),  Oklahoma  City  (64,805).  Shawnee  (12,- 
474),  and  Talsa  (18,182).  The  rapidity  of 
growth  of  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  has 
been  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which 
they  came  into  existence.    The  site  of  Thomas. 


in  Custer  County,  was  chosen  by  jwrsons  whc 
went  into  the  old  Oklahoma  Territory  on  an 
excursion  train.  The  train  was  stopped  when  a 
suitable  place  was  found,  and  before  night  it 
was  a  good-sized  town  with  a  daily  newspaper. 
History. —  Indian  Territory,  before  consoli- 
dation, was  the  eastern  half  of  the  present  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Oklahoma  Territory  was  the 
western  half.  The  hiBtories  of  the  two  sections 
is  parallel.  Indian  Territory  was  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  The  oldest  white  settle- 
ment is  VInita  in  Cherokee;  the  oldest  in  the 
southeast  is  Caddo ;  the  best  known  has  always 
been  TahlequaJi,  for  some  generations  the  cap- 
ital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Glancing  at  the 
records  of  this  territory,  first  we  find  that 
early  in  the  19th  century  many  of  the  Southern 
Indians,  their  old  hunting  grounds  invaded  by 
the  whites,  removed  to  this  virgin  forest.  In 
1832  it  was  fixed  on  by  the  national  government 
as  a  place  for  the  tribes  whom  agreements  with 
the  Southern  Stales  had  bound  us  to  deport, 
and  in  1834  special  reservations  were  set  apart 
The  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  they  are  called, 
established  governments  on  the  civilized  model, 
with  elected  legislature,  council  and  governor. 
courts  and  schools  and  responsible  financial 
management,  and  even  newspapers  in  the 
Cherokee  tongue,  with  Sequoyah's  famous  al' 
phabeL  But  the  vast  enclave  of  nearly  70,000 
square  miles  in  the  heart  of  a  swelling  settle- 
ment could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  Indians 
from  some  constitutional  blight  do  not  grow  to 
fill  their  districts.  In  1866  some  5,500,000  acres 
were  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  the  present 
Oklahoma;  on  23  April  1880  over  3.000,000 
acres  were  thrown  open  to  settlement;  on  3 
May  iSgo  this  and  other  territory  was  formed 
into  Oklahoma  Territory.  Meantime  the  old 
system  in  the  eastern  part  was  going  to  wreck, 
not  so  much  from  the  white  immigration,  fol- 
lowing the  railroads  which  began  to  cross  it, 
as  from  internal  development  which  was  mak' 
ing  the  primal  object  of  the  system  a  mockery. 
It  was  designed  to  protect  the  half-helpless 
Indian  from  white  greed  till  he  could  stand 
on  his  own  feet ;  in  fact,  the  half-breeds  and 
the  intermarried  whiles  were  rapidly  appropri- 
ating everything  to  themselves,  while  the  full- 
blood  was  "crowded  out  upon  the  mountain 
and  unproductive  land,  to  take  care  of  himself 
as  best  he  could.»  (Dawes  Commission.)  The 
tribal  governments  were  under  control  of  these 
governments  and  were  'recklessly  leasing  the 
mity  lands  to  cattlemen  and  coal  com- 
'  (Hinton),  to  railroads,  oil  and  lumber 
lies,  etc  The  government,  therefore,  set 
about  negotiating  to  break  up  the  tribal  gov- 
ernments, and  turn  the  Territory  into  a  set  of 
ordinary  civilized  communities  with  ownership 
in  severa!l)[,  protecting  the  Indian  for  a  lime 
by  restraining  his  liberty  of  alienation.  The 
Dawes  Commission  of  1893  began  this  work; 
in  1897  the  United  States  extended  its  judicial 
power  over  the  district ;  in  i8q8  the  Curtis  Act 
'    "  the   work,   providing   for   the   f~ 


rollment  of  citizens,  for  allotment  of  lands,  for 
laying  out  town  sites  and  incorporating  towns 
with  power  to  elect  officers  and  tax  themselves 
for  schools,  etc..  and  giving  (he  President  a 
veto  power  over  the  tribal  lepislaturea.  The 
arrangements  vary  with  the  different  tribes; 
the  Seminoles  continue  their  government  after 
a  fashion  for  the  present,  the  Gioctaws  and 
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Chickasaws  with  aome  modi fi cations  till  4  truders  from  the  land  and  directing  their  re- 
March  1906.  The  territorial  gorcmment  cod-  moval  by  military  power  if  necessary.  In  1884 
sisted  of  four  federal  judges  or  one  court  of  the  would-be  settlers  became  more  persistent 
appeals  and   four  district  courts,  with  20  com-  and  organized  themselves  into  an  armed  body 

missioners  acting  as  petty  courts  and  justices  prepared  to  resist  removaL  They  surrendered 
of  the  peace,  and  a  resident  Indian'  Inspector.  to  the  Government  forces  in  January  1885. 
Regarding  the  historical  development  of  the  The  next  year  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
old  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  we  find  that  the  dent  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  Indians  for 
earliest  mention  of  the  country  included  in  the  the  purchase  of  lands,  with  results  as  has  been 
Territory  is  that  by  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de  staled.  The  crop  failure  the  first  year  after 
Fcnalosa,  a  Spaniard  who  traveled  through  organization  was  a  check  to  Oklahoma.  Con- 
this  region  in  1662,  He  reported  it  as  "pleasant  gress  sent  aid  and  the  railroads  loaned  to  the 
and  delightful,''  far  exceeding  in  beauty  "New  settlers,  without  interest,  25,000  bushels  of  seed 
Spain.*  The  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  in-  wheat.  The  cession  and  purchase  of  the  differ- 
eluded  all  the  land  now  in  the  Territory,  ex-  ent  tracts  of  land  added  to  the  Territory  have 
cept  Beaver  County,  which  was  originally  a  already  been  mentioned.  Greer  County  in  the 
part  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  When  Texas  southwest,  which  had  been  in  dispute  between 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  lands  the  Federal  Government  and  Texas,  was  added 
north  of  lat  36°  30'  N.,  the  northern  boundary  to  Oklahoma  in  1896.  The  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
of  slave  territory,  were  ceded  to  the  United  and  Apache  and  Wichita  reservations,  were 
States,  and  Texas  came  into  the  Union  as  a  opened  for  settlement  in  July  igol.  The  Fort 
slave  State.  Oklahoma  was  a  part  of  the  orig-  Sill  Military  Reservation.  60,000  acres,  is  south- 
inal  Indian  Territory  (q.v.).  The  official  act  east  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  and  in  Co- 
whereby  this  portion  of  the  Reservation  has  manche  County.  The  Oklahoma  Territory  was 
become  a  home  for  white  settlers  has  to  do  created  2  March  1890,  and  37  August  of  the 
with  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  14  June  same  year  the  first  legislature  met  in  Guthrie. 
1866  (14  Stats.,  786),  wherein  the  Creeks  ceded  In  1891  Congress  was  petitioned  to  admit  Okla- 
and  conveyed  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  homa  as  a  State.  In  1903  another  attempt  was 
as  homes  for  other  civilized  Indians  an  area  made  to  obtain  statehood.  Oklahoma  Territory 
estimated  to  contain  3,250.560  acres.  The  had  seven  governors.  Governors  were  ap- 
United  States  agreed  (o  pay  (he  sum  of  30  cents  pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
per  acre,  amounting  to  $975,168.  When  the  and  more  were  reappointed. 
ceded  lands  were  surveyed  and  subdivided  it  Government. —  The  Enabling  Act  was  passed 
was  found  that  the  area  ceded  contained  151,-  16  June  1906,  providing  Statehood  for  Okla- 
87048  acres  in  excess  of  the  estimated  amount  homa  and  the  Indian  Territory  as  one  State. 
and  Congress,  by  the  act  of  ?  July  1884 .  (23  In  that  act  the  capital  was  located  at  Guthrie 
Stats.,  212),  appropriated  money  to  pay  for  the  until  1915.  Oklahoma  was  given  two  sections  ir 
excess.  By  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  21  March  each  Cbngressional  township,  and  granted 
1866  (14  Stats.,  756).  the  United  States  ceded  to  $5,000,000  in  lieu  of  Indian  allotments,  for  edu- 
the  Seminoles  200,000  acres  of  the  lands  obtained  cational  institutions.  On  6  Nov.  1906  delegates 
from  the  Creeks  under  the  Credi  treaty  above  were  elected  to  draft  a  Stale  constitution.  A 
mentioned.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  year  later  (17  Sept.  1907)  this  constitution  was 
5  Aug.  1882  (22  Stats,,  265),  175,000  acres  lying  ratified  by  the  people,  who  also  approved  a 
east  of  the  line  dividing  the  Creek  country  pur-  prohibition  law  and  elected  C.  N.  Haskell,  a 
chased  from  the  Creeks  for  the  Seminoles,  were  Democrat  who  has  since  figured  considerably 
also  bought  from  the  Creeks  for  the  Seminoles.  in  national  politics,  as  first  governor.  Many 
By  the  act  of  i  March  1889  (25  Stats..  757),  the  advanced  theories  of  government  were  incor- 
Credts  ceded  to  the  Government  "the  entire  porated  into  the  constitution,  including  the 
western  half  of  the  domain  of  the  said  Mus-  initiative  and  referendum,  requiring  only  8  per 
cogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  lying  west  of  the  divi-  cent  of  the  voting  population  to  sign  a  petition 
sion  line  surveyed  and  established  under"  the  to  have  a  measure  voted  on  by  the  people.  To 
treaty  of  1866.  and  by  the  act  of  2  March  1889  propose  constitutional  amendments  requires  IS 
(25  Stats.,  980),  section  12,  the  Seminoles  ceded  per  cent.  According  to  the  constitution  the 
to  the  Government  lands  estimated  to  contain  railroads  and  other  public  service  corporations 
2,167,000  acres,  being  the  lands  ceded  to  them  are  controlled  by  a  commission  of  three  men 
by  the  treaty  of  1866.  The  survey  subsequent  elected  for  six  years.  Appeal  may  be  tateen 
to  the  treaty  of  1866  showed  the  lands  so  ceded  from  their  decisions  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
aggregated  2,037,414.62  acres.  These  lands  to-  Oklahoma's  local  history  during  the  first  four 
gelher  with  cessions  from  certain  other  bands  years  of  its  existence  as  a  State  was  turbulent, 
constitute  what  might  be  termed  "Old  Okla-  due  in  part  lo  the  unusual  necessity  of  amalga- 
homa."  By  section  10  of  the  Act  of  3  March  mating  two  separate  territories  and  preparing 
18^3  (27  Stats.,  612),  the  Cherokees  ceded  to  for  the  care  of  an  increase  of  more  than 
the  Government  what  was  then  known  as  the  double  the  population.  Great  excitement  pre- 
Cherokee  Outlet.  The  lands  ceded  by  the  ces-  vailed  for  the  last  six  months  of  1910,  beginning 
sions  above  mentioned  and  those  referred  to  with  the  election  of  11  June,  when  it  was  de- 
constitute  Oklahoma  as  it  now  exists.  Prior  to  cided  to  change  the  capital  from  Guthrie  to 
the  final  settlement  granting  permission  to  the  Oklahoma  City.  On  15  November  the  Supreme 
^'whites*  to  secure  "homesteads'  or  hold  farms  Court  decided  thai  the  ballot  used  in  the  elec- 
in  this  Territory,  there  were  various  attempts  lion  was  illegal  and.  therefore,  Guthrie  re- 
made to  obtain  forcible  possession  of  the  rich  mained  the  capital.  This  condition  remained 
agricultural  lands.  United  States  troops  on  aev-  until  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  State 
eral  occasions  had  to  remove  the  intruders.  In  militia  was  called  out  to  assist  in  quelling  the 
April  1879  and  in  February  1880  President  Guthrie  mobs  when  the  records  were  moved. 
Hayes    issued    proclamations    ordering   the    in-  When  the  election  was  held,  in  June  1910,  W.  ^ 
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I.  Birdseye  View  o(  Oklahoma  City. 

i.   Interior  View  of  Overholsers  Opera  House,  Oklal; 
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AnthoDy,  Governor  Haskell's  secretary,  seized  of  the  Caiudian  River,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
the  State  seal  and  ia  an  automobile  carried  it  the  stream,  are  the  Chautauqua  Nfountains, 
to  Oklahoma  City  before  he  could  be  stopped,  which  are  really  a  chain  of  hills  composed  Of 
Bitter  feeling  existed  in  Guthrie  and  the  capital  massivQ  gypsum.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
was  only  completely  removed  after  many  threats  Territory  are  the  Wichita  Mountains,  a  group 
of  violence.  Negro  disenftanchisement  was  of  granite  and  porphyry  mountains,  some  of  the 
openly  attempted  in  Oklahoma  at  the  November  ocakB  I_,aoo  feet  from  the  base.  The  highest 
elections  on  the  (question  of  illiteracy.  This  was  land  ia  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
done  to  a  certam  extent  but  the  decision  of  State,  a  portion  of  the  Great  Plains  which  in^ 
Attorney- General  West  that  no  precincts  could  crease  in  altitude  toward  the  west  until  they 
be  thrown  out  unless  gross  fraud  was  shown  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along  the  north- 
on  the  face  of  the  returns,  prevented  a  whole-  west  boundary  these  plains  are  approximately 
sale  disenfranchisemeiit.  3.5oo  feet  in  height.  The  divides  extend  aouth- 
TopQgral'hy. —  The  Bovernincnt  survey  au-  east  and  northwest;  the  river  basins  within  are 
thorized  in  1894,  when  the  reduction  to  civilized  iong  and  narrow.  The  Arkansas  River  crosses 
(u>nditions  was  undertaken,  found  the  Elastem  the  State  at  the  centre  of  the  northern  border, 
part  of  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  to  be  The  Salt  Fork  of  Arkansas  River  enters  the 
one  fourth  mountainous  plateau,  and  two.  thirds  State  from  the  north,  west  of  the  center  of  the 
woodland  well  distributed,  mainly  through  the  northern  boraidary,  and  (towa  east  into  the 
east  and  southwest  portions.  The  prairie  sec-  Arkansas.  The  Cimarron,  whose  head-waters 
tion  is  a  continuation  of  the  Kansas  plains,-  and  are  in  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Mexico, 
occupies  most  of  the  old  Cherokee  district  north  enters  from  Kansas  and  Hows  southeast  and 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Creek  triangle  be-  northeast  and  enters  the  Arkansas  at  the  centre 
tween  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian,  with  about  of  the  State.  The  North  Canadian,  in  its  upper 
B  fourth  of  the  western  half  below  the  Cana-  course  known  as  Beaver'  River,  also  rises  in 
dian,  the  rest  being  timber  land  In  the  ex-  New  Mexico  and  flows  southeast,  uniting  with 
treme  northeast  is  a  rugged  plateau  cut  by  the  South  Canadian.  The  South  Canadian 
streams  with  a  southward  trend,  west  of  which  enters  from  Texas.  The  Bed  River  forms  a 
is  a  rolling  plain  with  some  hills.  South  of  portion,  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  receives 
this  the  Ozark  mountain  chain,  entering  from  a  number  of  large  tributaries  from  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  stretches  from  northeast  to  south-  principally  the  Washita  and  the  Salt  Fork  and 
west,  with  a  gradual  declension ;  from  about  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red. 
2,500  feet  high  near  the  Arkansas  line,  they  Climate  and  Rainfall.— The  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
sink  to  ^<out  IWO  feet  near,  the  central  line  Agriculture  has  a  Wrather  Bureau  at  Okla- 
of  the  State.  Their  more  pronounced  eleva-  horaa,  Okla.,  where  the  record  of  ig  years 
tions  are  termed  ihe  Boston,  Poteau,  Kiamichi,  to  31  Dec  igog,  showed  a  lowest  temperature 
Sans  Bois  (treeless),  Shawnee,  etc.  In  the  record  of  17'  below  zero,  and  a  highest  of  108° 
old  Chickasaw  territory  at  the  south,  a  set  of  above.  The  normal  annual  mean  temperature 
low  elevations  from  Tishomingo  northwest,  here  is  5g°  for  the  33-year  period  from  1873  to 
rising  in  the  sharp  spur  called  the  Arbuckle  IVS,  inclusive.  The  average  annual  precipita- 
Mountains,  and  again  farther  on  in  the  Wichita  tlon  is  31.7  inches  for  the  30  years  from  1871  to 
Mountains  to  the  west,  connect  the  Oiarks  with  igo6;  inchisive.  The  State  belongs  to  the  south- 
the  outliers  of  the  Rockies.  The  highest  ele-  ern  division  by  temperature  and  to  the  middle 
vation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  about  one  by  precipitation.  Nowhere  is  the  rainfall  too 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  lowest  350-  -The  scant  for  favorable  agricultural  conditions. 
limber  north  of  the  Canadian  is  mainly  con-  Flora. — The  native  timber  of  Oklahoma  con- 
fined to  a  belt  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  save  sists  of  the  usual  western  varieties— several 
for  cottonwoods,  elms,  pecans,  and  a  few  other  varieties  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  hackberry,  hickory, 
sorts  along  the  streams ;  south  of  it  the  timber  pecan,  Cottonwood,  willow,  walnut,  cedar,  etc. 
occupies  much  the  greater  portion.  The  eastern  In  the  western  portion  the  timber  is  found,  for 
part  of  the  State  is  nearly  all  well  wooded,  the  the  most  part  skirting  the  streams.  In  the  cen- 
mountainous  parts  most  heavily  so;  the  woods  tral  and  southern  portions  there  are  extensive 
besides  the  above  arc  oak,  largely  in  a  belt  from  areas  of  the  timber  of  the  varieties  mentioned, 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Red  called  the  Cross  The  so-called  black  jack  covers  a  large  part  of 
Timbers  (used  only  for  fuel  and  railroad  ties,  the  southern  portion.  This  furnishes  a  fine 
not  for  construction),  with  valuable  yellow  quality  of  fuel,  and  the  land  when  cleared  is 
pine  and  red  cedar  on  the  elevated  pounds,  and  very  fertile,  this  being  the  best  cotton  belt  in 
walnut  ip  the  bottoms.  The  dramage  of  the  the  State.  There  are  more  than  loo  varieties 
eastern  part  of  the  State  belongs  entirely  to  of  native  grasses.  Many  of  these  make  excel- 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  systems.  The  lent  pasturage  andliay;  it  is  this  abundance  of 
former,  Howing  across  and  cutting  ofF  a  north-  summer  and  winter  pasturage  together  with  if 


joined    east    of    the    centre    at  mild  ciimate  that  has  made  Oklahoma  famous 

Webber's  Falls  by  the  long  Canadian,  its  main  as   a   stock   country.      Over    t,ooo   plants   were 

affluent;  and  is  further  fed  from  the  north  by  listed   by  the    State    Geologist.      Many   of    the 

the  Neosho  and  the  Verdigris  joining  close  to-  towns  —  notably   Perry,   Stillwater,   Norman  — 

gcther.  and  by  the  Illinois  near  the  Canadian,  have  made  large  plantings  of  trees,  which  have 

The  latter  has  hardly  any  water-shed  on  the  grown    successfully.     Locust,  maple,  ash,   and 

south.       Nearly    the    whole    southern    portion  elm  being  the  most  cultivated. 
is  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Red,  forming  Fauna. —  The   characteristic   species   are   the 

the  entire  boundary  with  Texas;  the  chief  are  timber  and  prairie  wolves,  panthers  and   foxes, 

the  Washita  in  the  southwest  and  the  Kiamichi  black  bear,  deer,  prairie  dogs,  and  some  smaller 

in  the  southeast.  game.     The  wild  turkey  is  the  most  imponant 

The  surface  of  the  centre  of  the  State  to  the  bird. 
west  ia  rolling;  the  east  side  of  the  North  Fork  Agriculture  and  Slock  Raising.— Tht  soil  d" 
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the  river  valleys  is  very  fertile;  it  is  mixed  with 
a  rich  black  alluvium,  making  a  contrast  to  the 
red  clay  and  rock  formation  of  the  uplands. 
A  large  portion  of  the  State  is  covered  with 
a  soil  suitable  for  ^ricultural  purposes  and  at 
present  not  needing  fertilizers.  Agriculture 
and  stock  raising  are  the  natural  occupations 
for  a  region  so  situated  as  Oklahoma.  Wheat 
and  com  are  the  chief  products  at  present 
Cotton  is  easily  cultivated,  the  yield  per  acre  is 
excelled  only  by  Texas.  Other  valuable  crops 
are  vegetables,  fruit,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  flow- 
ers (plants,  seeds,  and  blossoms),  and  nursery 
products.  Potatoes,  onions,  sweet  potatoes, 
melons,  and  fruit  are  receiving  especial  atten- 
tion. Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots, 
and  grapes  are  the  chief  fruits. 

The  State  has  189,438  farms  (igio),  having 
a  total  acreage  of  28,717,000,  of  which  17,496,000 
acres  are  cultivated ;  the  average  number  of 
acres  per  farm  being  152.  The  value  of  lands 
and  buildings  is  $73^,473,000;  of  land,  $647.- 
178,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  333  per  cent  in 
10  years;  value  of  buildings,  $89,295,000;  and 
of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  $27,003,000. 
The  average  value  per  acre  of  land  alone  is 
I33.54.  In  jgio,  $9,704,000  was  spent  for  farm 
labor,  an  increase  of  166  per  cent  in  10  years. 
There  were  20,528  farms  held  by  Indians,  Negro, 
and  other  n on- white  farmers.  The  number 
of  farms  irrigated  in  1910  was  137,  comprising 
5,402  acres,  although  the  area  which  the  irri- 
gation was  capable  of  supplying  was  7,41 1. 
The  total  cost  of  the  irrigation  systems  was 
$4Si^oo,  or  $&io  per  acre. 

Oklahoma's  leading  crops  in  1909  were : 
Com,  94,032,826  bushels,  valued  at  $47,951,374; 
wheat,  13,991,438  bushels,  $13,837,189;  oats, 
16,566,354  bushels,  $7,155,643 ;  hay  and  forage, 
1^10^6  tons,  $9,597,855.  including  alfalfa, 
331,367  tons,  $3,227,619,  and  prairie  grasses, 
600338  tons,  $3,356,639.  On  15  April  igio,  the 
State  had  horses  and  coits  to  the  amount  of 
704,317,  valued  at  $60^64,786,  which  was  a 
greater  value  than  that  of  any  other  domestic 
animals.  Cattle  numbered  1,859,058,  valued  at 
$♦0,953,906;  mules,  241.231.  $26781355;  swine, 
1,737,820,  $11,272^5;  poultry,  8,501,237  fowls, 
|3>7l3i943-  The  total  value  of  live  stock  was 
$144,276,068.  In  the  western  counties  more  at- 
tention is  given  to  stock  raising  than  in  the 
more  fertile  portions  of  the  east. 

Gtology  and  Mining. — Geologically,  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  State  may  be  divided  into  four 
sections:  (1)  The  Arbuckle-Wiehita  region, 
with  an  outlying  granite  field  at  Tishomingo. 
This  contains  coal  measures  on  the  north  and 
asphalt  on  the  south;  the  former  is  the  chief 
mineral  product.  Large  bituminous  asphalt  de- 
posits occur  in  the  old  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations;  these  have  been  worked  some,  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  railroad  facilities,  and  the 
asphalt  trust,  the  operators  have  not  been  en- 
couraged until  lately  with  very  great  success. 
There  are  also  sandstone  and  limestone  as  welt 
as  granite.  (2)  The  Ozark  syslem.  Carbonifer- 
ous and  Silurian,  containing  zinc  and  lead. 
(3)  The  northern  prairie.  Carboniferous,  with 
coal  and  large  quantities  of  petroleum.  (4)  The 
southern  plains  cropping  over  from  Texas, 
underlaid  by  the  Cretaceous,  with  artesian 
strata,  and  sand  and  marl  above.  There  are 
valuable  gold  and  silver  deposits  from  which 
Indians  lonK  made  all  their  trinkets,  but  kept 


the  places  secret,  to  prevent  an  influx  of  miners. 
In  the  eastern  part  is  the  Carboniferous  area, 
as  in  a  large  portion  of  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States;  the  high  land  of  Beaver,  Wood- 
ward, Day,  and  other  western  counties  in  the 
northwest  is  covered  with  Neocene  deposits ; 
but  the  most  of  the  territory  has  a  surface  rock 
of  red  Permian  shales  and  sandstone.  In  the 
Wichita  Mountains  in  the  southern  part  are 
found  Silurian  strata  and  Archfean  rocks.  Coal 
is  found  in  the  easterr  part  of  the  State 
chiefly  in  the  Osage  Nation  ;  copper  in  Beaver 
County ;  building  stone  in  most  parts  of  the 
State  also  sm^l  amounts  of  gold,  silver, 
and  iron.  The  most  valuable  minerals,  however, 
are  Ball  and  gypsum,  both  of  which  are  found 
in  practically  inexhaustible  quantities.  Salt  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  the  form  of  brine  springs  giving 
rise  to  extensive  salt  plains,  of  which  there  ar? 
seven  in  Oklahoma.  The  combined  flow  from 
these  springs  exceeds  10  second-feet  The  brine 
is  practically  a  saturated  solution.  The  Okla- 
homa gypsum  deposits  arc  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  The  product  occurs  either  in  the 
form  of  massive  white  ledges  of  rock  gypsum, 
some  of  which  are  200  miles  long,  others  IIS 
feet  thick;  or  as  gypsite,  otherwise  known  as 
earth  gypsum.  The  greater  part  of  these  de- 
posits occur  along  three  rows  of  gypsum  hills. 
Cement,  stucco,  and  plaster  are  manufactured 
from  the  gypsum.  In  1909,  the  State  produced 
3,ii9J77  short  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $6,253,367. 
and  had  536  coke  ovena;  it  produced  47.8S9.2i8 
barrels  of  petroleum  valued  at  $17428,990;  and 
was  the  fifth  State  in  the  Union  in  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas,  with  28,036,976  M  cutric 
feet,  valued  at  $1,806,193. 

Man K/jcfuriflff.— While  Oklahoma  is  an  agri- 
cultural ajid  stock-raising  region  the  manufac- 
turing industries  are  increasing.  The  chief  man- 
ufactories are  flour  and  grist  mills,  cotton-gins, 
cottonseed  oil  mills,  fruit  canneries,  cracker 
factories,  meat-packing  establishments,  machine- 
shops,  brick  plants,  agricultural  implement 
shops,  railroad  shops,  totecco  factories,  cream- 
eries, salt  plants,  cement  and  plaster  mills.  In 
1909  there  were  2,310  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  $38^73,000  capital,  and  15,33^ 
persons.  The  materials  used  in  these  works 
cost  $34,153,000;  $9,285,000  were  paid  in  salaries 
and  wages,  and  $3|778,000  in  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses; and  the  value  of  the  products  was  $53,- 
682,000,  an  increase  of  119  per  cent  over  that 
of   1904- 

Transportalion  and  Commerce. — The  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Sanla  Fe  R.  R.  crosses  the 
State  and  has  branch  lines  entering  all  the 
large  cities.  Other  railroads  that  enter  many  of 
the  counties  are  the  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P.,  the 
Saint  Louis  &  S.  F..  the  Choctaw,  O.  &  G.,  and 
with  other  lines  which  do  not  cross  any  lat^ 
section  of  the  State,  furnish  connection 
with  many  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the 
country.  Total  mileage,  iqOQ,  including  graded 
right  of  way,  5,785.06.  The  faxes  and  assess- 
ments on.  these  lines  that  vear  amounted  to 
$*.643,003.  (See  Oklahoma 'CiTY.>  The  rivers 
are  not  navigable.  The  products  exported  from 
Oklahoma  in  large  quantities  are  wheat,  cattle, 
corn,  cotton,  hogs,  coal,  and  manufactures.  The 
State  had  iS  street  railway  companies  in  1909, 
operatinff  215  miles  of  electric  railway  tracks. 

Banktnfi  and  Finance. —  On  September  I, 
iQio.  Oklahoma  had  21S  national  banks  with  a 
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total  coital  stock  of  $8,620,000;  surplus,  $2,- 
384,393,  and  undivided  protits,  $1,040,299;  also 
680  State  banks,  and  3  stock  savings  banks  (the 
latter  with  $65/x»  capital  stock,  and  $453,8i3 
deposits),  and  3  loan  and  trust  companies.  The 
bank  clearings  of  Oklahoma  City  (igio)  were 
$130,488,^00.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  State  was  $iBoo,ooo,ooo ;  the  1 


surance  of  deposits  in  the  State  banks  of  Okla- 
homa was  carried  into  effect.  In  September, 
igog,  occurred  the  failure  of  the  Columbia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  which  had  the  largest 
deposits  of  any  bank  in  the  Slate.  A  year  be- 
t-v™   1^:1 —  ;.„    deposits   had   increased   from 


fore    failur 


nthe 


guarantee  fund  the  State  began  the  payments 
of  liabilities  amounting  to  $2,000,000.  Emer- 
gency assessments  of  J^  of  1  per  cent  were 
made,  and  three  months  after  the  failure  all 
liabilities  were  paid.  The  insurance  of  deposits 
was  not  blamed  for  this  failure,  but  was  held 
partly  responsible  for  several  smaller  failures. 
Edxcaiiofi  — There  were  1,059,686  children  of 
school  age  in  Oklahoma  in  igog,  of  whom 
381,320  were  enrolled,  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  337J77,  and  the  average  number  of 
school  days  in  a  year,  140.  Male  teachers  num- 
bered 2,113.  and  female,  6,623;  a  total  of  8,7361 
The  teachers'  salaries  were  estimated  at  $2,700,- 
000,  and  the  whole  expense  of  school  adminis- 
tration was  estimated  at  $3,300,000.  There  is 
one  law  school,  a  medical  schools,  40  high 
and  private  schools,  3  normal  schools,  and 
6  technical  schools  and  colleges. 

Charities  and  Corrections.~The  State  peni- 
tentiary at  McAl ester  was  practically  com- 
pleted in  19 10,  and  1^35  convicts  were  im- 
Srisoned  there.  The  reformatory  was  estab- 
shed  at  Granite,  and  will  cost,  when  completed, 
^So,ooa  The  penitentiary  cost  $1,000,000. 
Schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquents have  also  been  established.  Three 
large  insane  asylums  were  occupied  in  19 10, 
one  at  Supply,  accommodating  500,  the  Eastern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the  Normal  In- 
sane Asylum.  Orphanages  supported  by  the 
Federal  Goverrjment  are  filled  with  Choctaw 
and  Creek  Indian  children,  and  the  Whitaker 
Home  for  Orphans  was  overcrowded  with  140 
children. 

Oklahoms,  Univenity  of,  the  Territorial 
University  opened  in  1892  at  Norman.  Its  de- 
^rtm«nts  include  the  (i)  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  .offers  beside  the  regular  col- 
legiate courses,  a  combined  collegiate  and  medi- 
cal course  and  collegiate  and  engineering 
course;  (2)  the  School  of  Pharmacy;  (3)  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts;  (4)  the  preparatory  de- 
partment; (5)  School  of  Medicine  (two  years 
of  regular  four  years'  course  accredited  by  lead- 
ing medical  colleges)  ;  (6)  School  of  Applied 
Science;  (7)  School  of  Mhies.  The  coll^iate 
department  confers  two  bachelor  degrees,  A.B. 
The  nniversity  is  coeducational,  and  women  are 
members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  supported  mainly 
from  the  income  of.  lands  reserved  and  an 
annual  State  tax;  tuition  is  free  to  rest- 
dents  of  Oklahoma.  The  bill  providing  for 
the  adfnission  of  Oklahoma  as  a  State  provides 
950.000  aca^  of  public  land  for  the  University. 
One  third  of  section  13  in  the  new  State  is 


apportioned  to  the  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity Preparatory  School.  The  student!  number 
over  600  and  the  faculty  36. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  county-seat  of  Okla- 
homa County;  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  River,  and  on  the  Atchison,  T.  8c 
S.  P.,  the  Choctaw,  O.  &  G.,  the  St.  Louis  & 
S.  F.,  the  Oklahoma  City  &  W.,  the  Missouri, 
K.  &  O.,  the  Texas  &  O.,  Oklahoma  Terminal, 
and  Oklahoma  City  &  N.  I.  R-R.'s;  about  30 
miles  south  of  Guthrie. 

Commerce  and  Industries. —  Oklahoma  City 
is  the  commercial  and  industrial  centre  of  a 
productive  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region. 
It  has  a  large  number  of  wholesale  houses. 
The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are 
cotton  mills,  flour  mills,  breweries,  box  and 
cracker  factories,  patent  medicine  factories, 
iron  works,  soap  factories,  woodwork  shops, 
and  others  having  in  all  1,250  employees.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  as  it  is  the  distributing 
centre  for  a  large  region ;  and  the  grain,  cot- 
ton, and  live-stock  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  mostly  shipped  from  Oklahoma  City  to 
eastern  and  southern  markets. 

Educational  Institutions,  Churches,  Etc. — 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Epworth  University, 
Sisters  of  Mercy  College  for  Girls,  and  the 
Oklahoma  Military  Institute.  It  has  public  and 
parish  schools,  and  a  Carnegie  Free  Public 
Library.  There  are  a  number  of  good  church 
buildings,  the  Sacred  Heart  Abbey,  and  Saint 
Anthony's  Hospital.  The  city  has  a  number 
of  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  about 
$r, 000,000. 

History,  Government  and  Population. — 
Oklahoma  City  was  settled  23  April  18B9  by 
3,000  men  who  came  on  railroad  trains  and 
horseback  from  the  territory  line,  after  noon  on 
22  April  1889,  when  by  proclamation,  the 
country  was  declared  open  to  settlement.  It 
was  incorporated  July  1890  and  chartered  as  a 
city  April  i8gi.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  a  council  of  10  members  elected 
every  two  years.  TTie  city  owns  and  operates 
the  waterworks.  The  population  is  nearly  all 
American-bom  white  people,  about  2  per  cent 
are  negroes  and  3  per  cent  Indians.  Pop. 
(1910)  64,205. 

E.  E.  Brown, 
Editor   'Times-Journal.^ 

Oklairiia  ( *crooked  water' ) ,  a  river  in 
Florida  which  has  its  rise  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  flows  almost  due  north  for  about 
So  miles,  turns  abruptly,  and  flows  east  into 
the  St.  John  about  20  miles  south  of  Palatka. 
It  is  about  200  miles  long.  - 

Ok'ra,  a  vegetable,  the  "gumbo*  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  •pumbo"  of  France  {Hibiscus 
esculentus).  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
but  flourishes  in  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries  and  is  common  in  the  United  States, 
where  its  pods  are  employed  green  as  an  escu- 
lent. Its  mucilaginous  pods  are  used  in  Louis- 
iana to  thicken  the  soup  called  chicken-^mbo. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  seeds  were  utiliied  in 
the  South  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Abrc  from  the  okra  stalks  was 
tried  as  a  substitute  for  jute  ia  the  manufacture 
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of  cotton  bagsing,  but  it  was  demonstrated  that  grandson  of  Harald  Haarfager,  a  son  of  Hanld. 

[he  culture  af  okra   for  its  fibre  could  not  be  chief  of  the  district  of  Granland,  and  early  made 

made    a    paying    industry    in    this    country.     In  himself   famous   by  his   military   expeditions   to 

India  the  fibre  has  been  used  in  a  small  way  for  England,    successfully    assisting   King   Ethelred 

the   manufacture    al    rope,    twine,    siicking   and  against    the    incursions    of    the    Danes.     After 

paper.     It  is  less  than  half  as  strong  as  common  the  death  of  Eric  and  the  expulsion  of  his  son. 

hemp  and  is  inferior  to  jute.    Consult  authori-  Olaf  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.     He 

lies  mentioned  under  Fibre,  especially  'Report  began  his  reign  by  introducing  a  special  court 

No.  6,'  Office  of  Fibre  Investigations,  U.  S.  De-  of   law  called  the  Hirdskra,  and   restored  the 

partment  o£  Agriculture.    See  Hibiscus.  ancient  boundaries  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  but 

Okubo,     Toshimichi,     ok'oo-bo,     Japanese  above  all  was  a  Eealou^  supporter  of  Christianity 

reformer  and  statesman :   b,   in  the  province  of  and  may  indeed  be  called  the  real  converter  of 

Satsuma    iSag ;    d.    Tokyo    14    May    1878.     He  Norway.     The  severity  which   he  employed   for 

displayed    from    childhood    evidences    of    great  this   purpose   aflerward   exposed  him   to   a  for- 

abilily.     He   was   special   adviser   of   the   Prince  midable    retaliation    at   the   hands    of   his   own 

of     Satsuma,     who     was     the    great     exponent  subjects.     Having  engaged  in  war  with  Canute 

of    the     restoration     of     the     Mikado     to     su-  the   Great,   king  of   England,   he  allied   himself 

premc  power.     His  political  sagacity  was  amai-  with  King  James  of  Sweden,  but  was  so  com- 

mg.    From    the    first    he    penetrated    the    de-  pletely  defeated  in  battle  that  he  fled  to  Sweden 

signs  of   Russia   in  the   Far   East  and   for  this  .and  Russia.     In  ioz8  he  was  induced  by  a  dream 

reason,  after  his  return  from  Europe  in  1872  he  to  return  to  Norway,  where  he  found  the  people 

opposed  the  war  with  Korea,  knowing  that  tem-  so  alienated  from  him  that  he  could  only  bnng 

porary   success,  before   Japan   was   modernized,  3,000   men   into   the   field   to  oppose   the    forces 

would    simply   be   playing   into   Russia's   hands,  of    the    mighty    Canute.     The    armies    met    at 

It  was  Okubo's  manifesto  in  1868  that  brought  Sticklestad,  near  Drontheim,  in  1030.  and  Olaf 

the    Mikado    from   palace   seclusion   behind   the  lost  both  the  battle  and  his  life.     His  body  was 

screen  of  mystery  into  public  life,  and  removed  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Drontheim,  and  he 

the  capital  lo  Tokyo.     From  1870  until  his  death  has  since  1164  been  honored  as  the  patron  saint 

he  was  the  most  powerful   minister  in  the  im-  of  Norway.     Many  legends  respecting  him  are 

perial  cabinet,  and  the  personification  of  energp'  current  throughout  the  North,  and  his  name  has 

and    progress.     As    special   envoy   to   China    in  been  given  to  an  order  of  knighthood   founded 

1874,   he    settled   the    Formosan    episode.    The  by  King  Oscar  I.  in  1841  as  a  reward  for  services 

suppression  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  in   1877  to  king  and  cotmtry,  art  and  science.    Consuh 

settled  Okubo's  policy  as  the  jJermarent  one  for  Longfellow's  poem,  'The  Saga  of  King  Olaf 

Japan.    He  was  assassinated   14  May  1878,  but  {1863).     His  feast  day  is  29  July, 
received  posthumous  honors  from  the  emperor.  Olathe,  6-Ia'thi,  Kan.,  city,  county-scat  of 

Consuh    his    liie    by    Maurice    Courant    (Paris  Johnson  County;   on  the  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F., 

1904),  the   St.    Louis   &   S.   F.,   and   the   Missouri,   K. 

Okuma,    ok'oo-ma,    Shigenobtt,    Japanese  S:  T.  R.R.'s ;  about  29  miles  southwest  of  Kansas 

statesman:  b.  province  of  Kiushiu,  Ilizen,  1837.  City.     It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 

Early  in  life  he  became  an  advocate  of  advanced  region.     The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  fumi- 

reforms,    the    abolition    of    the    feudal    system,  ture,  shoes,  brick,  and  agricultural  implements. 

the  restoration  of  the  emperor  to  power,  and  The  State  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

a  new  system  of  education;  and  his  persistent  is  located  here.    The  city  owns  and  operates 

and  courageous  advocacy  of  these  reforms  was  the  waterworks.     Pop.   (1910}   3,^— 
influential   in  bringing  about   the   revolution  of         Okott,  Henry  Steel,  American  theosophist. 

1867-8.    Afte.-   the   reorganization    of   the   Ja^-  b.  Orange,  N.  J..  2  Aug.  1832;  d.  Adyar,  India, 

anese  government  he  was  appointed  to  a  posi-  ir  Feb.  igo?.     He  was  educated  in  the  Univcr- 

tion  in  the  foreign  office,  and  in  1872  was  made  sity  of  the   City  of  New   York  and  in   i8s8-fo 

minister  of  finance,  in  which  position  he  brought  was  agricultural   editor  of  the  New  YorkTri- 

the  national  finances  into  order  and  established  bune.     In   1863-6   he   was  special   commissioner 

a  national  currency.     In  i^i  he  withdrew  from  in  the  United  States  War  and  Navy  department? 

office  and  organized  the  Progressist  party,  which  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1866.     He  was 

urged   that  a  constitutional   government  be  im-  one  of  the  founders  in  1875  of  the  New  York 

mediately  organized,  and  that  the  ministry  be  Theosophical  Society,  and  was  its  president;  he 

subordinated  to   the  parliament,   of   which    he  edited  the   magazine    'Theosophist'    i_87Q-ig07, 

was  the   recognized   leader   during  his   political  and  in  recognition  of  his  servfces  to  Hindu  phi- 

eareer.     After  the  Japanese  parliament  was  es-  losophy  received  the  unique  honor  of  the  sacred 

tablished,  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  thread    of   the    Brahman    caste.      He    published 

but   his   liberal    attifode  toward  the  revision   of  'Sorgho  and Umphee'  (1857):  'People  from  the 

the  treaties  with  foreign  countries  aroused  so  Other    World*    (i^s") ;    'The    Buddhist   Cate- 

much  popular  opposition  that  he  retired  ■from  chism'     (1S82) ;    'Old    Diary    Leaves*     (1895- 

office.     In   if!g6  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  1903)  ;  etc 

cabinet,   and    in    1898  organieed    a    cabinet   of         Old  Abe,  a  nickname  applied  to  Abrshaffl 

which  he  was  premier,  but  resigned  within  a  few  Lincoln. 

months  and  retired  from  public  life.    After  his         Old  Age,  Disoaae*  of.    The  advent  of  age 

withdrawal  from  office  in  1881.  he  founded  the  and   the    decline   from  the  prime   of    life  ar* 

Semmon-Galko,  a  Khool  for  the  study  of  law,  characterized  by  certain  physiological  conditions 

literature,  and  political  economy.    In  igc^  he  re-  „hjch  are  doe  to  pathological  changes  resultiiMf 

signed  leadership  of  the  Progressive  Party.    He  from  senility.    These  conditions  may  be  reached 

advocates  higher  education  of  women.  ;„  middle  life,   and   are  then  i>«maturc.     They 

Olaf,  elaf.  Saint,  Norwegian  king:  b.  955;  may  be  oostpotied  till  the  snb}ect  has  r«(idi«] 

d.  Sticklestad,  Norway,  lojo.    He  was  a  great-  *  great  age,  and  he  may  pass  away  wilbmit  evi- 
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dsMe  to  the  lay  eye  of  their  existence;  but  dally  thoae  of  anger  and  jrief  ^'wearing  suitable 

iKTCTtbeiess  tht?  a.re  present,  and  age  itself  is  clothing,   adjusted   to   climatic   conditions';    and 

never   a  cause   of   death.     Arteriosclerosis    (see  leadfng    an    Out-of-door    life,    guarding    against 

Abthiibs,  Diseases  of)   is  probably  present  in  exposure  ^^  these    are    precautions    which    may 

every   case   of   old   age.      The   senile   kidney   is  banle  the  advance  of  oltf  age  for  maqy  years. 

very  frequently  a  cause  of  death.    Its' tissues  are  Albebt  Wabren  Ferris,  M.D., 

altered,  and  its  power  to  perform  its  functions  Assistant  »»  Neurology  and  Medicine, . 

IS  mucb  diminished.    It  becomes  accustomed  to  Columbia  University. 

eliminating  the  decreased  excretory  substances  «,.  *  ■     p„ajo„,     c..  Pension-! 

which  result  from  a  generally  lowered  vitality,  ""^  ***  Fensionl.     bee  f  Ensions. 

but    it    is    unable   to    perform   the   added   hbor  ■      OW  Bwlejr,   London,   England,  a   historic 

demanded  during  an  attack  of  indigestion  or  of  criminal  court;  prior  to  1903  adjoining  Newgate 

an  ailment  accompanied  by  fever.    Bronchitis  is  Prison,  between  Holbom  Viaduct  and  Ludgate 

frequent   in   Ihe   aged,   and   when   prolonged    is  HiU,   where   now    stands   the   Central   Criniinal 

followed   by   emphysema.      Chronic   pneumonia  CoorL    In  the  Old  Bailey  the  survivmg  judges 

is  frequently  found  in  the  aged  lung  at  necropsy,  oi  Charles   I.  were  tncd  afler  the.  Restoration, 

During  digestive  disorders  or  infective  diseases  m  1660,  and  it  witnessed  aUo  the  trials  of  tte 

of  the  urinary  tract  (commonly  cystitis)   fever  patriot    Lord   WiUiam    Russell    in .  1683.    Jack 

frequently  arises,  and  in  such  an  event  respini-  Sheppard  in  1724,  Jonathan  Wild  in  17^5,  the 

tory  failure  is  prompt  and  dangerous.    The  aged  P«^t  Savage  in  1727,  Dr.  Dodd  in  1777,  Belling 

heart  fails  to  contract  completely  during  systole,  n?™,  the  assasam  of  the  statesman  PerMval,  m 

owing  to  weakness  of  its  muscle,  and  circulatory  181a,  the  Cato   Street  conspirators  m  1820. 

disturbances   result.     In  the  aged  death  often  Old  B^  State,  a  name  given  to  Massachn- 

occurs  with  the  heart  in  the  condition  of  asys-  aetts,   whose   shores   are   washed   by   Cape   Cod 

tole.    The   nerves    functionate   with    diminished  Bay.    Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 

power.    General  sensibility  for  l.eat,  cold,  touch,  ConMitution  Massadbosetta  was  known  as  "(he 

and  pain  is  lessened,  and  all  the  special  senses^  CoJeny  of  Massachusetts  Bay.* 

hearing,   smelling,   tasting,   and   seeing,   are   jm-  OM  BolKon,  a  name  familiarly  applied  to 

paired.    Musciilar  decay  and  increasing  fragihty  Thomas    Hart    Benton    (q.v.)    because    of   his 

of  the  bones  invite  accidents,  and  old  persons  persistent  defense  of  g<Jd  and  silver  currency, 

sastam  frequent  fractures  of  hones.    The  frag-  "     _,.  „    ^,       _      .,       _ 

ments  in  these  cases  do  not  unite  speedily,  and  ^^^  Castile.    See  New  CaStili 

often  fail  to  knit  at  all.     Aged  patients  bear  Old    Catbolica,    religious    denominations 

very  badly  the  enforced  quiet  necessary  during  formed  by  certain  seceding  Roman  Catholics  ia 

repair  of  fracture  of  4he  thigh-bone,  a  conrmon  iStc^   whose   basis   of   belief   and   practice   was 

accident  with  such.     They. suffer  at  once   frcm  declared  to  be  the  revival  of  the  traditions  o* 

loss  of  sleep,  impairment  nf  appetite,  marked  the  Apostolic  Church  and  the  recognition,  as 

muscular  atrophy,  and  derangement  of  digestive  authoritative,    of    the    first    seven    [ecumenical 

and  urinary  organs.    The  perils  that  accompanv  councils  of  the  Church  and  none  others, 

these  conditions  are  often  seriously  complicated  The  Cattse   of  the.   Revolt. —  An  (ecumenical 

by    hypostatic   pneumonia.      The   aged   are.un-  council,  commonly  known  as  the  Vatican,   was 

■usually  prone  to  attaclis  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  convened  at  Rome  and  assembled  8  Dec.   1869, 

and   these  diseases  are  fairly  intractable.     They  whtcfi  included  49  cardinals,  9  patriarchs  of  the 

at^   also    Very    susceptible    to'  the    infection   of  Eastern    Church,   4   primates,    121    archbishops, 

erysipelas.     Attacks  of  grippe  are  accompanied  4^  bishops,  and  52  abbots  and  other  monastic 

with  marked  prostration,  alarming  organic  weak-  dignitaries.    On  15  Jan.  1870  the  number  presciit 

ness,    and    frequent    heart- failure.    While    the  had   increased  to   744,  and  by   March   to   764- 

bronchial  and  pulmonary  implication  in  grippe  When  the  object  of  the  council  was  made  known. 

in  the  aged  is  less  severe,  it  is  apt  to  remaia  the  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  a  protest  was 

Typhoid  fever  of  irregular  type  and  with  insid-  made,  outside  the  council,  by  Dr.  DSllinger,  the 

ious   invasion   is   a   common   cause   of   death   in  most    illustrious    scholar    of    Roman    Catholic 

those  of  advanced   age.     Cancer  of  stomach  or  Germany,    supported    by    the    French    Minister 

intestine  is  not  uncommon.    Arteriosclerosis,  al-  Darn  and  the  Austrian  Von  Buesh  and  a  small 

ready  mentioned,   leads   to   rupture  of  arteries,  party  of  bishops.     Nevertheless  the  dogma  was 

and   apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  not  at  length  promulgated  and   received  the  assent 

infrequent.    As  a  lesion  of  gont,  chronic  endar-  of    the    Roman    Catholic    hierarchy    throughout 

teritis  occurs  in  many  instances  with  secondary  the  world.    Its  terms  were  as  follows : 

cerebral  softening.  «We  teach  and  define    ,     .    .     that  the  Ro- 

The  treatment  of  the  disosed  conditions  of  man  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that 

old  age  does  not  differ  in  many  respects   from  is,   when   in   discharge   of   his   office   of    Pastor 

that  in  younger  subjects,  except  that  supportive  and    Doctor    of    all    Christians    he    defines,    in 

measures   are  more   essential.     Resistive   power  virtue    of    his    supreme    apostolic    authority,    a 

and   recuperative  effort  are  naturally  much   di-  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the 

minished,  and  the  decreased  functionating  power  UniverMl   Church,   is  endowed  with  the   divine 

of  all  organs  must  be  considered.     Much  can  be  assistance   promised   to   him    in    Blessed    Peter, 

done    to    prevent    the   early    approach    of    age.  with    that    infallibility    with    which    our    divine 

Probably  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  the  Redeemer    willed    that    the    Church    should    be 

most  frequent  and  potent  cause.    Alcohol  should  furnished  in  defining  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals, 

be  avoided  at  e«ery  age.    Moderate  eating,  espe-  and,  therefore,  that  such  defiritions  of  the  Ro- 

ciaJly  after  middle  age  has  been  reached ;  avoid-  man  pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves  and 

ance  of  sudden  or  violent  physical  exertkin  after  not   in   virtue   of   the   consent   of   the   Church.' 

the  age  of  60;  avoiding  stress  and  strain,  bodily  This  dogma  was  promolgafed  18  July  iSTO- 

OE  mental:   limitmg  emotiomrl  ou&nrsts,  espe-  The  universities '  of  Germany  atone  opposed 
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OLD  COLONY  — OLD  OLORY 

the  new  Vatican  decree.    Dr.  Von  Schulte,  pro-  numberless  churchet,  parsonages,  and  seminuiM, 

fessor  at  Prague,  was  first  to  utter  a  written  At  Bonn  and  Essen  they  have  founded  hospitali 

protest.     At  Nuremberg  a  vote  of  disseat  was  and  poorhouses.     The  Church  has  several  or- 

passed  by  a  meeting  of  Roman  Catbolic  pro-  gans,  the  chief  of  which  are  'Deutscher  Merkur,' 

feasors  and  scholars  in  August  iS/K).     ''Father  published  at   Munich  since  1670  and  at  Bonn 

Hyacinlhe*    (M.    Charles    Coyson)    issued    his  since     1B99;     'Alt-Katholisches     Kirchenblatt,> 

'Appel  aux  Eveques  Catholiques'  denying  that  founded  in  1874.    In  Holland  it  is  represented  \ij 

the  decree  was  binding  on  the  Church,     The  'Oud  Kaiholik' ;  in  Italy  by   '11  Labaro' ;  in 

learned   Dr.   DoUinger  set  forth  in  a  letter  his  Spain     by     'La     Luz.*      Its     quarterly     review 

reason  for  dissent  as  "a  Christian,  a  theologian,  of  theology  (a  scientific  and  learned  volume  of 

an  historical  student,  and  a   citizen."     His   ex-  essays  and  notes)   is  the   < Internationale  Theo- 

communication      was      immediately     proclaimed  logische  Zeitsehrift,'    founded  in   1893- 

from  all  the  pulpits  of  Munich,    He  was,  how-  Consult:    Goeti,    'Die    geschichtliche    Stel- 

ever,  supported  by  the  professors  of  the  Uni-  lung  und  Ausgabe  des  deutschen  Alt-Katholi- 

versity,   and    an    address    to   the    king,    written  cismus*      (1896);     Mayor,     'Facts    and     Docu- 

in  the  same  spirit  of  protest,  received   12,000  ments'    (1875);  and  Mullinger  (*Theodoras*), 

Roman   Catholic  signatures.     Finally  an  assem-  'The  New  Reformation.' 

bly  of  the  dissentients  was  heM  at  Munich  the  Old  Colony,  a  name  applied  to  the  south- 
following  September  and  was  attended  by  500  east  part  of  Massachusetts,  the  section  occupied 
delegates  from  all  quarters  of  Europe.  The  bv  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  later  given  to  the 
lectures  of  Reinkens  delivered  in  1871  made  the  State. 

issues  plain  to  the  world,  and  his  arguments  qu  Coriofdty  Shop,  a  novel  by  Charles 
were  echoed  and  enforced  in  the  inaugural  ad-  Dickens  which  first  appeared  by  weekly  in- 
dress  delivered  by  Dr.  Dolimger  as  rector  of  the  stalments  in  'Master  Humphrey's  Oock* 
University  of  Munich.  1840-1.  Little  Nell,  Dick  Swiveller,  Quilp,  and 
Constitution  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church.—  The  Marchioness  are  prominent  members  of  the 
The  movement  gradually  gained  such  momen-  dramatis  persona. 

tum  that  or^iaed  action  was  forced  upon  its  qU  DominioO,  a  name  given  to  Virginia. 

supporters.    On_  4  June  187J  Dr    Eemkens  was  j^  the  original  charters  pertaining  to  Ae  lands 

consecrated   their   bishop   at    Rotterdam   by   the  ^j  Virginia,  it  was  frequently  called  'the  colony 

Jansenist   Bishop   Heydekamp   of  Deventer  and,  gj,^  dominion  of  Virginia  "     Massachusetts  was 

as  the  cause  was  spreading  rapidly  in  Switzer-  „i^g„    ^^    ^^^^    aofd    Colony,*    and    Virginia 

land,  a  congrass  was  held  there  and  was  attended  gQid  Dominioa" 

^^Jif'^    ,tt  1  ""t^  ^""t^l    ^^r^^ttZ  Old-field  LMk,  a  local  name  in  the  Soath- 

(12-14    September).    The    election    of    Bishop  ^m  States  for  the  meadow-lark  (q.v.). 

Reinkens  was  recognized  by  the  German  govern-  _, .  _  ,.       .  „               -              r     .1.  _ 

ment,  and  in  the  following  year  a  synod  and  ,   OW  Folk«  at  Home,  a  famous  Southern 

conference  were  held  at  Bonn.    The  results  of  Plantation  song,  written  in   i8;o  by  Stephen  C. 

these   discussions   were   embodied   in  canons  by  f^*'"   (l'^)"              ^°"^  realized  some  $15,000 

which  the  clergy  were  allowed   to  marry,  com-  "'   ""^   author. 

pulsory  fasting  and  confessions  were  abolished.  Old  Forge,  Pa.,  borough  in  Lackawanna 
the  vernacular  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  pub-  County;  on  the  Ladcawaona  River,  and  on  the 
lie  worship,  and  it  was  made  permissible  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  New  York,  S.  &  W,  and 
churches  to  administer  the  communion  in  both  the  Delaware,  L.  &  W.  R.R.'s;  about  five  miles 
kinds  to  Anglicans.  In  Switzerland  the  Old  southwest  of  Scraoton.  It  was  settled  in  1830 
Catholics,  or  as  they  there  preferred  to  style  and  remained  a  part  of  the  Old  Forge  township 
themselves.  Christian  Catholics,  chose  Profes-  until  1899,  when  it  was  ingorporated  as  a  bor- 
sor  Herzog  for  their  bishop  and  he  was  duly  ough.  It  is  in  the  anthracite  coal  region;  a  large 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Reinkens  18  Sept.  1876,  number  of  the  men  and  boys  of  the  borough  are 
The  University  of  Bern  elected  an  Old  Catholic  engaged  in  coal-mining.  The  chief  industries 
faculty  and  in  1890  there  were  55  congregations  beside  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal  are  glass- 
under  Bishop  Herzog  with  some  50,000  lay  blowing,  manufacturing  silk  goods,  and  making 
members  and  72  ministering  clergymen.  In  Aus-  chemicals  and  fertilizers.  It  has  a  fine  high 
;ria  the  Old  Catholics  organized  themselves  in  school  building  and  good  grade  schools.  The 
1888  and  in  igoo  were  reported  to  number  government  is  administered  by  a  burgess,  who 
16,000  souls.  In  France  a  Galilean  Old  Catholic  holds  office  three  years,  a  borough  council,  and 
movement  was  set  on  foot  by  Pere  Hyacinthe  subordinate  officials.  Pop.  (1910)  11,324. 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arminian  arch-  Old  Qloty,  a  popular  name  for  the  flag  of 
bishop  of  Utrecht.  The  Old  Catholics  in  Italy  the  United  Statec.  It  was  first  applied  in  1831 
were  led  by  Count  Campello,  those  in  Spain  by  by  William  Driver,  a  sailing  eaptara  of  Salem, 
Cabrera  and  in  1890  and  1892  there  was  an  en-  Mass.,  who  died  at  Nashvilk,  Tenn.,  in  1S86. 
thusiastic  international  Congress  of  Old  Cath-  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
olics  in  which  the  progress  of  the  movement  the  North  and  South  *01d  Glory*  was  dung  to 
was  said  to  show  a  marked  advance;  On  the  the  breeze  every  day  from  the  window  of  Cap- 
death  of  Bishop  Reinkens  in  1896,  Vicar-General  lain  Driver's  Nashville  house,  but  when  the 
Theodor  Weber  was  elected  to  take  his  place  and  conflict  b^an  the  old  flag  had  to  be  secreted, 
consecrated  in  Bonn  with  a  jurisdiction  extend-  It  was  kept  out  of  sight  til!  General  Nelson's 
ing  over  the  whole  German  Empire.  In  this  wing  of  die  Union  army  appeared  in  Nashville 
large  diocese,  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  Old  27  Feb.  1862,  when  Captain  Driver  presented  it 
Catholics  number  61  priests  (four  of  them  re-  to  the  general  to  be  hoisted  on  the  Capttot.  It 
tired  and  two  holding  professorates),  and  from  was  run  up,  and  .Captain  Driver  himself  did  the 
45,000  to  50/100  lay  members;  and  are  building  hoisting,    its   name   and    history   aoaa    became 
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OLD  GitlHES — OLD  RBD  SANDSTONE 

familiar  to  all  the  soldiera  in  General  Nelson's  John^    Viscount   Dundek),    about    i6?o.    The 

command.  tHIe  is  the  nickname  given  to  Robert  Paterson 

Old  Grimee.  the  heto  of  a  popular  humor-  (Qv).  who  bestowed  years  of  care  upon  the 

ous  American  ballad  and  song,  by  Albert  Gorton  gravestones  of  Covenanters. 

Greene  (q.v.).    The  title  is  an  adaptation  from  Old  Nick,  popular  sobriquet  of  the  Devil, 

one  of  the  metrical  tales  by  George  Crabbe,  but  derived      both     from      Saint      Nicholas      (Ger. 

the   personage    described    in    the    ballad    ia    an  Nicolaus,  diminutive  Nickel,  often   used  of  the 

exaggerated  study  of  an  eccentric  New    Eng-  Devil)  and  from  Nekker  (or  Nikker),  a  Teu- 

lander  who  flourished  in  the  earlier-half  of  the  ionic   water-sprite   whose  appearance  to   sailors 

19th   century.  foreboded    death    and    drowning.     Old    Harry, 

Old  Guard,  TTifi,  a  popular  name  applied  Old  One,  Old  Scratch  are  other  names  similarly 

to  a  body  of  I^ench  troops  in  the  army  of  Na-  "***!■ 

poleoa    I.    The  Guard   consisted  of  five  regi-  Old  North  State,  The,  a  name  sometimes 

menis;  was  distinguished  for  bravery,  and  at  the  given  to  North  Carolina. 

tattle  of  Waterloo  made  the  final  charge  of  the  old  Oaken  Bucket,  The,  a  poem  by  Sam- 
French  arniv.  uel  Woodworth  (q.v.),  an  American  poet,  writ- 
Old    Hickory,    an    affectionate    nickname  ten  in  1817  and  first  published  as  The  Bucket.' 
given  to  Andrew  Jackson   (q.v.)   by  hii  militia  The  air  to  which  it  is  set  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
troops,  on  account  of  his  toughness  and  endnr-  music  of  Moore's  song  'Araby's  Daughter.> 
ance  of  hardship.    It  swms  to  have  been  first  Qld     Orchard.     Maine,     town     in     York 
onnferred_ on  occasion  of  his  march  back  from  County;  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  Bos- 
Natchei  in  February  1813.  when    after  having  ^^^  ^  jj^j^g  railroad;  about  10  miles  southwest 
sent  hmi  there  to  foilan  expe«ed  Bniish  attempt  ^f  Portland.    It  is  a  famous  summer  resort,  on 
?"  ^"^■9:!'*?1''  S«^*»7  Armstrong  ordered  account  of  its  smooth  ocean  beach  12  miles  long, 
'"°  ^'f^^'^J'"  ""^    t'J^'^J'  ^^XZ^^,  Where  surf  bathing  is  safe^and  there  are  go<rf 
marchedthem  home  m  a  body,  undergoing  great  opportunities  for  Sshing.    beep-sea  fishing  is  a 
discomforts  on  the  way.  favorite  sport,  but  those  who  prefer  siill-watef 
Old  Hundred,  a  popular  religious  hj^nn  fishing   go    to    Biddeford    Pond    nearby.    The 
tune  adopted  from  a  iSth  century  melody.    The  Methodist  camp-meeting  grounds  are  visited  an- 
tune  is  found  in  the  Flemish  Psalter  (1540)  and  nally    by    a    large    number.    Thirty-one    years 
in  the  Dutch  Psalter  (1561).     In  England  it  was  (1903)   of  evangelistic  work  is  claimed  for  Old 
originally  sung  to  the   100th   Psalm.     Consult  Orchard.    It  is  becoming  a  summer  convention 
Fitzgerald,  'Stories  of  Famous  Songs'   {1897).  place.    In  1903  conventions  were  held  here  under 
Old    Ironsides,    a    name    applied    to    the  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Workers'  League, 
United  States  frigate  Constitution  (q.v.).  the  Christian  Alliance,  and  the  Woman's  Chris- 
Old  Kentucky  Home,  a  famous  plantation  t'an  Temperance  Union.    There  were  held  also 
™.»^  «,.^^T^.-.  »«  ™,ci^^^i«,h^r^llir..  '"  tt^e  month  of  August  the  same  year,  a  Musical 
wng,  written  and  set  to  music  by  Stephen  Collins  Festival,    a    White    Cross    Conv^tion,    and    a 
-!, '.  ^ .    *^                       ,                  ,        u  Methodist  Convention.    The  population  is  sev- 
Old  Luw  State,  a  popular  name  for  the  gral  thousand  in  the  summer  months,  but  the 
State  of  Maryland,  whtch  m  the  early  eolcmial  regular  residents  number  about  1,000, 
days  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  Crown          ^,.  rj-i-'*  r«_i»^  ^7..        r .          ^.^ 

^ ,™« of  wni  p=,»  »d  u,d  B.i.i-  ^,^t^s^i,tA°^,y(ii.lT:."'^& 

„. .  ,_        „, ,  ,—                                ,        J  of  a  small  peninsula  wheik  Chesapeake  Bay  and 

Old  Han;  Old  Woman,  ornamental  and  Hampton  fJoads  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    It  is 

culmaiy  herbs.     See  Ariumtsia.  near  Fort  Monroe  and  about  five  miles  north  ot 

Old  Han  of  the  Mountain,  a  name  given  Norfolk.    The  climate  is  equable,  the  opportuni- 

to   a   huge    rock   on    Profile    Mountain,   in   the  ties  for  bathing,  fishing,  and  boating  are  excel- 

Franconia   Range,    N.   H.    When   viewed   from  lent;  the  garrison  at  the  Fort,  and  the  cities  of 

certain  positions  it  bears  a  marked  resemblance  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  nearby  all  add  to  the 

to  a  man's  face.    The  name  is  sometimes  given  attractions. 

to  Profile  Mountain.  Old  ProbabOitiea.  a  popular  nickname  for 

Old  Han  of  die  Hotmtain.    See  Mobau-  the  head  director  of  the  United  States  Weather 

UEDAHisu.  Bureau ;  a  personification  of  weather  prophecies 

Old  Han  of  Oie  Sea,   (i)    frequently  in  eenerally. 

Greek  .poetry,  an  epithet  applied  to  Nereua.  (2)  Old  Put,   a    popular   sobriquet   bestowed 

In  the  'Odyssey,'  an  epithet  also  of  a  sea-deity,  upon    the    American    gmeral,    Israel    Putnam 

Phorcys,   or   Phorcus,     (3)    In   the   5th   voyage  (q.v.). 

of  'Sinbad  the  Sailor'  in  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Qld  Red  Sandatone,  in  geology,  a  name 
Entertainments,'  an  old  man,  who,  under  pre-  loosely  used  by  Hugh  Miller  (q.v.)  in  his  'The 
tense  of  being  carried  by  Sinbad  across  a  brool^  Old  Red  Sandstone'  and  'Footprints  of  the 
fastened  himself  upon  the  latter  s  hack  and  could  Creator,'  for  the  formation  below  the  Carbonif- 
not  be  dislodged.  Sinbad  final  y  made  him  m-  erous  (q.v.)  ;  New  Red  Sandstone  (q.v.)  was  by 
toxicated,  threw  him  apon  the  ground,  and  contrast  used  of  similar  strata  above  the  Car- 
broke  bis  head  with  a  stone.  In  a  derived  sense,  boniferous  system.  Miller's  books  did  much  to 
the  expression  is  oft.-n  used  of  a  bore,  or  of  a  j^w  the  attention  of  scientists  to  this  group  of 
burden  that  cannot  be  escaped.  PaUeoioie  rocks,  and  the  term  became  popular. 

Old   Mortality,    a    novel    by    Sir   Walter  In  scientific  usage  It  was  soon  ousted  by  'Devo- 

Scott  published  in  1816.    It  deals  with  the  strug'  nian>  (q.v.),  which  as  suggestiitg  Devonshire  the 

^e  between  the  Covenanters  and  the  forces  of  tvpical  English  locality  is  less  misleading  than 

the  crown    under    Qaverhouse    (see   Gbahah,  Old   Red   Sandstone,  inasmuch  as  these  rocks 
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consist  of  other  Bandstones  than  red,  (or  ex-  For  an  account  of  these  versions,  see  Bnu, 
ample,  white,  .yellow  and  green,  and  of  many  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
beds  of  clay  aiid  limestone.  The  Devonshire  Literary  Elements.— T^e  Old  Testament 
rocks  are  not  sandstone  but  chalk;  the  identity  cannot  be  correctly  underslosd  or  rightly  used, 
or  similarity  of  geological  genesis  between  the  unless  regard  is  given  to  the  different  literary 
rocks  of  Devon  and  Miller's  Scotch  sandstones  elements,  or  forms  of  literature,  which  it  con- 
was  proved  by  the  similarity  of  fossil  remains,  tains.  There  are  to  be  found  in  it  books  which. 
In  America  the  main  groups  falling  under  the  for  want  of  a  belter  term,  may  be  called  histor- 
head  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  ical  works,  a^for  example,  the  books  of  Samuel 
System  are  those  styled  by  the  New  York  Geo-  and  Kings.  These,  however,  are  not  histories  in 
logical  Survey,  the  Catsktll,  Chemung',  Portage,  the  modem  sense  of  this  word,  but  are  works 
Hamilton,  Marcellus,  Upper  Helderberg,  Scho-  of  religion,  in  which  the  lessons  of  history  arc 
harie  and  Oriskany  groups   (qq.v.).  used   to  bring  men  into  harmony  with  the  will 

Old  Reliable,  in  the  American  Civil  War,  oi  God.    There  are  also  in  the  Old  Testament 

a  nickname  applied  to  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  poetical  works,  as,  tor  example,  the  Psalms  and 

(q_v.).  "•*  \xxiK  of  Job,  which  exhibit  all  the  phenon*- 

'  rtij  T»  —n           ■  1                 (  ^L     I       TT      »  *""  tfiat  characterize  poetry  in  general.    We  find 

Old  RowTey,  nickname  of  Charles   II.  of  ^^   ;„  ju  contents,  works  of  a  practical  philoso- 

Englani  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  pi,y  ^  j^r  example,  the  books  of  Proverbs  and 

name   of  one  of  the   king  3   famous   racehorses.  Eccleaiastcs,  all  of  which  have  the   form.   and. 

whence,  also,  a  part  of  the  Newmarket   race-  j„    ^^^^    measure,    the    substance    of    poetry, 

course  IS  known  as  "Kowley  mile."  Another,  and  a  large  element,  of  its  contents  i» 

Old  Squaw,  or   Old  Wife,  the  long-tailed  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  sermons,  or 

duck  (Clanguia  hiemalis),  a  sea-duck  present  in  discourses,    of   the    prophets,    which    form    the 

the  nestmg  season  in  all  boreal  regions,  and  visit-  main  part  of  the  prophetical  books,  as.  for  ex- 

ing  the  United  States  in  winter.     It  is  blackish  ample,  the  books  of  Amos  and  Isaiah. 

and  whitish;  head,  neck  and  lower  parts  mostly  Each  of  these  different  kinds  of  literature 

white  in  winter;  a  patch  of  gray  on  the  head;  has  a  nature  and  characteristics  of  its  own,  and 

breast  brownish   black;   bill   black  and   orange;  must  be  interpreted,  if  interpreted  correctly,  in 

tail  very  long  —  a  means  of  instant  recognition  harmony  with  its  own  peculiar  form  and  char- 

of  the  drake.     The  tail  of  the  female  is  short,  acteristics.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  poeli- 

and  her  plumage  is  mostly  grayish  brown.    Gun-  cal  and  prophetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ners  sometimes  call  the  drake  'old  injun*  and  ment,   concerning  which,   therefore,    something 

the  female    alone  'old    squaw";  also    "south-  more  in  detail  will  follow, 

southerly."  etc.  Most  of  the  names  are  taken  The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.— Vnier 
from  its  noisy  habits,  for  it  is  almost  continually  this  head,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  simpW  the 
calling,  but  its  cries  are  musical.  Thej'  are  form  in  which  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testa- 
favorite  with  gunners  more  from  the  skill  re-  ment  appears,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  rhythm  and 
quired   in   shooting   them,   on   account   of   their  the  Hebrew  verse. 

swift  flight  and  wary  ways,  than  tor  excellence  of  All  rhythm  in  language  is  due  to  the  repeti- 

flesh;  they  rarely  present  themselves  for  a  shot  tion  of  certain  uniform  measorea  marked  hy  a 

except  when  they  come  into  the  bays  and  river  certain  regular  and  recurrent  stress.     Thus  the 

mouths  for  food  at  sunrise,  fJying  in  long  lines,  rhythm  of  the  classic  languages  was  secured  br 

They  also  occur  on  the  Great  Lakes.  the  use  of  poetical  feet.    Feet  were  combinations 

Old      Testament,  ,  The,      the      canonical  <>*  syllables,  all  of  which,  in   the  same  kind  of 

books  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  composed  ""^  occupied  the  same  time  in  utterance,  but 

and  published  before  the  ChrUtian  era.  differed  m  the  number  of  syllables  composing 

Origin  and  Formation.—  It  is  impossible  to  them.  In  the  Hebrew  rhythm,  the  place  taken  by 
be  very  certain  about  the  date  of  composition  'cet  ">  Ine  classic  languages  was  held  by  sen- 
and  the  authorship  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  tcnces.  Thus  a  Hebrew  rhythm  consisted  of  sen- 
Old  Testament,  or  the  manner  and  time  of  tences  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  length, 
bringing  them  together  into  the  collection  in  but  composed,  each  one,  of  different  words.  As 
which  they  now  appear.  Few  of  them  contain  an  example  of  this  Hebrew  rhythm,  may  be  cited 
any    statement    in   regard    to    their    authorship.  Psalm  xviii.  2 ; 

which  we  can  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  jshovah  a  my  tocli.  and  my  tamm.  and  my  dcUvcrer; 

made    by  the   author    himself,    so    that,    who    he  My  God.  my  roclt,  in  whom  I  will  take  return : 

was.    and    when    he    lived,    must,    for    the    most  "y  MM.  and  ih«  hom  of  mr  nlntion.  w  higb  tower. 

part,  be  determined  by  the  evidence  to  be  found  (All  quotations  and  citations  in  this  article 

in  the  contents  of  the  book  itself,  or  hy  refer-  are  made  from  the  American  Revision  of  1901.) 

ences   to   it   contained   in   other   Biblical   books.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  example,  that  the 

When    tlie    formation    of    the    collection    now  equality   of    length    in   the   different   sentences, 

known  as  the  Old  Testament,  began,  how  it  was  which   is   the  basis   of  the  rhythm,   is   secured, 

carried  on,  and  when  it  was  completed,  are  mat-  as   would  be  natural,  by  having  each   sentence 

ters,  no  one  of  which  can  be  determined  with  express   the   same   thought,   although   the   com- 

certainty.    For  more  detailed  statements  on  these  mon  idea  is  expressed  each  lime  by  other  words. 

points,  see  Bible.  Genesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  To  all  such  rhythms  is  given  the  name  of  Paral- 

and  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  lelism.     So  that  we  may  define  a  Parallelism  in 

Ancitnl  Versions. —  The  most  important  An-  Hebrew  poetry  as   a  combination  of   sentences, 

cient   Versions   of  the   Old   Testament   are   the  all    of   which   are   of   the   same,   or   nearly   the 

Greek  Version*  (especially  the  Septuagint)  ;  the  same,   length,   and  each   of  which  expresses,  in 

Aramaic  Versions,  called  Targums;   the   Syriac  some  way  or  other,  the  same  idea.     E^ach  of  the 

Versions    (especially    the    Peshitto);    and    the  sentences  so  combined  is  called  a  Member  of 

Latin  Versions,  especially  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  the  Parallelism. 
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,  Parallelisms  are  claBsi&ed  botb  according  to 
the  number  of  their  members,  and  accardiug  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  common  idea  is  ex- 
pressed in  all  tlie  members.  In  the  classifica- 
tion according  to  the  number  of  members,  paraU 
lelisms  are  either  simple  or  compound,  a  simple 
parallelism  having  two  members,  and  a  com- 
pound parallelism  three  members.  In  the  clas- 
sification according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
common  idea  is  expressed,  parallelisms  are 
either  synonymous,  antithetic,  Or  synthetic.  A 
synonymous  parallelism  is  one  in  which  all  the 
members  express,  each  one,  exactly  the  same 
idea,  but  with  some  change  of  words  in  each 
member.  Such  a  parallelism  appears  in  the  sim- 
ple parallelism  of  Psalm  iii.  i : 

Tebovah,  how  «rc  mine  ndvciuiies  incrcMcdl 

An  antithetic  parallelism,  which  is  always  a 
simple  parallelism,  is  one  in  which  the  common 
idea  is  expressed  in  one  member  positively,  and 
in  the  other  negatively.  Such  a  parallelism  is 
Psalm  XXV.  3 : 

Y«,  none  that  wait  for  Ihce  ihall  be  put  to  shame: 
Tbcf    aha  11    be    put    to    gbame    that    deal    Ireaeherously 

A  synthetic  parallelism  is  one  in  which  the 
common  idea  is  expressed  in  all  the  members  in 
such  a  manner  that,  in  each  member,  a  different 
aide,  part,  or  element,  of  the  common  idea,  is 
made  prominent.  Such  a  parallelism  is  the 
compound  parallelism  of  Psalm  xiv.  4: 

Have  all  the  worker!  of  inquity  no  knowledge. 

Who  eat  up  my  people  aa  they  eac  bread. 

And  call  not  upon  Jebovab? 

Hebrew  verse  is  sometimes  constructed  by 
using  parallelisms  of  different  kinds,  or  even 
of  the  same  kind,  in  a  continuous  succession. 
.  But  very  frequently,  instead  of  thus  employing 
successive  parallelisms,  stanzas  are  used  in  the 
making  of  the  Hebrew  verse.  A  stanza  is  a 
combination  of  parallelisms,  or  of  parallelisms 
and  single  members,  which  are  called,  when 
used  in  tliis  way,  odd  members,  in  which  each 
one  of  these  constituent  elements  expresses  the 
same  general  thought  in  the  way  in  which  each 
one  of  the  members  of  a  parallelism  expresses 
the  same  idea,  so  that  these  elements  are  re- 
lated to  one  another  synonymously,  antithetic- 
ally, or  synthetically.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  two  odd  members  cannot  immedi- 
ately succeed  each  other  in  a  stanza.  But  it  is 
common  to  use  the  term  stanza  in  a  more  gen- 
eral and  somewhat  inaccurate  sense,  and  thus 
to  denote  by  it  any  one  of  the  structural  divi- 
sions of  Hebrew  verse,  whether  the  portion  so 
indicated  is  really  a  stanza  as  defined  above,  or 
only  a  parallelism.  In  this  sense  of  the  term, 
it  is  both  correct  and  necessary  to  say  that,  in 
our  present  editions  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
Masoretic  division  and  accentuation  of  the  He- 
brew text  are  to  be  rejected  as  not  correctly 
indicating  the  real  structure  of  the  verse,  each  ■ 
Scripture  verse  in  the  poetical  books  and  pas- 
sages is  a  stanza.  Among  the  different  forms 
of  the  true  stanza  occurring  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  find  stanzas  consisting  of  two  paral- 
lelisms, as,  for  example,  Isaiah  i.  3: 
The  m  knoweth  )ua-  owner, 

But  IirafI  dolh  not  know. 
'  iij  people  dalh  not  contjder. 


We  fiad  also  sfanzai'  of  this  iind'wliicfa  are 
so  arranged,  that  the  two  first  members  of  the 
parallelisms  immediately  follow  esch  other,  aod- 
then  the  two  second  members  follow  each  other 
in  immediate  succession,  as,  for  example, 
Deuteronomy  xxii.  42: 

I  will  make  loine  arroua  drank  with  blood. 


ocd  of  tl 


1  the  c 


The  real  meaning  here  ii 


will  I. 


WHk  the  blood  of  the  slahi  and  tbe  captives; 
And  my  iword  ahall  devour  Scab 
Fnm  the  head  of  the  leaden  oF  the  enemy. 
We  also  find  stanzas  consisting  of  two  paral 

lelisms  and  one  odd  member,  as,  for  example 

Hosea  xiv.  9: 

Who  ia  wiae.  that  he  may  underaiand' these  thingaf 

Prudent,  that  he  may  ■ -■— ' 

For  lbs  ways  of  Ieb< 
And  tbe  juit  ahall  wi 
But  tl 

Other  forms  of  the  stanza  also  occur,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  In  this  place. 

In  addition  to  the  rhythm  of  sentences  which 
has  now  been  described,  the  Hebrew  verse  has, 
according  to  some  Scholars,  an  accentual  rhythm. 
Those  who  adopt  this  view,  assert  that  every 
poem,  or  each  portion  of  a  poem,  in  which  the 
rhythm  remains  the  same,  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  accents  in  each  member  of  every  paral- 
lelism. It  is,  however,  claimed  that  an  irregu- 
lar number  of  accents  may  occasionally  occur 
in  a  member,  especially  if  force  or  energy  of 
thought  is  thus  secured,  jnst  as  irregular  feet 
and  lines  are  sometimes  allowed  in  the  classic 
poetry,  The  most  weighty  objection  to  this 
theory  ij  the  fact  that,  while  it  is,  of  necessity, 
founded  upon  the  Masoretic  accentuation  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  this  now  exists,  it  requires  fre- 
quent and  considerable  arbitrary  changes  of  this 
accentuation  in  order  to  make  the  number  of 
the  accents  conform  to  its  claims.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  accept  as  valid  and  sufficient  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  who  is  in  the  next  mo- 
ment to  be  declared  untrustwordiy.  It  would 
seem  better  to  think  that  the  equality  in  die 
number  of  accents  so  oitai  to  be  seen  in  the 
different  members  of  a  parallelism  In  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a  coincidence  due  to  the  equality 
of  length  and  the  sameness  of  the  thought  in 
these   members. 

Some  scholars  have  thou^t  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  rhythm  of  sentences,  the  Hebrew 
verse  possesses  a  rhythm  of  quantity,  and  has, 
therefore,  feet  and  metre  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Various  theories 
have  been  proposed  in  relation  to  this  mailer ; 
but  no  one  of  them  has  yet  been  established  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  with  general  acceptance 
among  scholars.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  ia  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not  the 
Hebrew  verse  possesses  a  rhythm  of  quantity. 

In  some  Hebrew  verse,  the  stanzas  are  so 
combined  as  to  form  strophes.  These  are  com- 
binations of  stanzas,  including  parallelisms  used 
as  stanzas,  which  are  so  constructed  that  each 
combinalion  contains  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  number  of  members,  and  forms  the  ex- 
pression of  a  natural  and  important  division  of 
the  thought  of  the  poem.  More  frequently, 
when  a  poem  has  the  strophic  form,  strophes 
constructed    according    to    different    stantMrda 
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appear  in  it  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  com- 
bination of  the  different  kinds  of  strophes  is 
made  according  to  some  definite  plan  and  some 
mathematical  law.  Such  a  composite  strophic 
structure  niay  be  seen  in  Psalm  Ivii.,  in  which 
there  are  six  strophes.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers in  each  of  these  strophes,  and  the  plan 
according  to  which  they  arc  arranged,  may  be 
indicated  by  a  line  of  figures,  called  a  stroriiic 
scheme,  in  the  following  way:  4-5-6-4-5-6.  The 
first  strophe  is  a  call  for  help,  verse  I : 
Be  merciful  unto  mc,  O  God,  be  merciful  unto  Bc; 

Yea.  in   tbe   ibadow   of  tby   wing*  vill   I  Uke  refuge. 
Until  these  caluniliei  be  overpast 

The  second  strophe  is  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence that  God  will  give  the  desired  help, 
verses  2  and  3 : 


hul,  veritt  i  and  2) 

The  euth  ia  Jchovab'a,  and  tlie  fulucK  tfaereoti 


iA  tingle 


e3) 


xm  tbe  flowl^ 

\  part  of  tht  choir,  askt. 


will  c: 


o  God  U 


Unto  God  tbat  perfor 


He 


end  fro: 


n  High 

letb   ii\ 


IhinflB  for  n 


Cod  will  scad  fortb  his  lovinslandneu  and  tcutlL 
The  third  strophe  sets  forth  the  great  need 
of  help,  verses  4  and  5 : 

Ut  Kul  ia  anums  liocii! 

I  Tie  among  them  that  are  ael  on  firo: 

Even  the  son)  of  men,  whoK  Keth  are  apeara  am]  ar- 

And  Ibcii'  longae  a  aharp  iixird. 

Be  thou  exalud,  O  God,  above  the  heaven*; 

Let  thy  glory  be  above  all   the  earth. 

The  fourth  strophe  sets  forth  the  coming 
overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the  poet,  verse  6: 

They   have   prepared  a  net  for  ny   atepai 

My  soul  is  bowed  down: 

They   have  digged   a    nit  before  me; 

They  are  fallen  into  the  midit  thereof  tlHinielTeB. 

The  fifth  strophe  is  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  help  and  deliverance  which 
are  surely  to  be  given,  verses  7  and  8: 

My  heart  [a  fixed,  O  God,  my  heBit  is  Gxedi 


will  ■ 


will  sing 


I  myself 

The  sixth  strophe  expresses  the  writer's  joy 

because  he  can  be  sure  of  the  goodness  and 
faithfulness  of  God,  verses  9-111 

I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  pea- 

I  win  sing  praises  unio  thee  among  the  nations. 
For  tby  lovingkindness  is  great  unto  the  heaveni. 
And  tby  truA   unto  the  skies. 
Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  above  the  heavens; 
Let  thy  glory  be  above  all  the  earth. 

Some  writers  use  the  term  strophes,  in  speak- 
ing o£  Hebrew  verse,  to  denote  any  portions  of 
a  poem  which  express  natural  divisions  of  its 
thought,  without  any  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  members  contained  in  these  portions  of  the 
verse.  But  such  a  use  of  the  term  seems  to  be 
faulty.  For  it  means  but  little  when  so  used, 
since  almost  every  poem  is  strophic  in  this  sense. 
Moreover,  in  such  a  use  of  the  term,  no  sutS- 
cient  account  is  made  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  poems  constructed,  as  already  indicated, 
according    to    definite    mathematical    plans. 

Some  Hebrew  verse  has  a  choral  form.  That 
is,  it  consists  of  divisions  intended  lo  be  sung 
responsivcly  by  different  persons,  ;ithcr  choirs 
or  individuals.  Such  verse  appears  in  Psalm 
xxiv.,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  lo  be 
sung,  or  as  if  to  be  simg,  at  the  removal  of  the 
ark  by  David  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to 
the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion.  In  this  psalm,  the 
choral  structure  seems  to  be  the  fallowing: 


Wbo  shall  aacend  into  tbe  hiU  of  Jehofah? 

And  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? 

{A  part  of  the  choir  rtplut,  verses  4  and  s) 

He  that  bath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart: 
Who  hath  not  Ufled  up  his  soul  unto  falsehood. 
And    hath   not  swoin   deceitfully. 
He  shall  receive  a  blessing  from  Tebovsh, 
And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  bis  salvstion. 

iThe  full  choir  sings,  verse  6) 

This  the  generation  of  them  that  seelt  after  him. 
That  seek  thy  face,  even  Jacob, 

(The  full  choir  before  the  gate  of  the  fortress, 
verse  7) 

Lift  up  your  beads,  O  ye  gates; 

And   be  ye  Ufted  up,  re  everUitiog  doors: 

And  the  King  of  gloiy  will  come  in. 

{A  single  voice,  or  a  few  stngers,  in  the  fortress. 

Who  is  the  King  of  glory? 

(.The  full  choir  without  the  fortress,  verses  B, 

b  and  9.) 

Jehavab   strong  and   mighty, 

Jehovib   oiighty  in  battle. 

Lift  up  your  beads,  O  ye  galea. 

Yea.  lift  them  up.  ye  everbsling  doora: 

And  the  King  of  glory  will  come  In. 

(A  single  voice,  or  a  few  singers,  in  the  fortress. 

Who  ia  this  King  of  glory? 

(The  full  choir  without  the  fortress,  verse  lo^ 
b.) 

Sthovah  of  hosts, 
e  ia  the  King  of  tfory. 
Prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament.— In  treat- 
ing of  Hebrew  verse,  we  have  described  the  one 
thing  which  is  peculiar  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  matter  of  literary  form.  In  the  prophet- 
ical discourses,  or  sermons,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  find  the  one  thing  which  separates  it 
as  a  book  of  religion  from  all  other  literature. 
The  essential  and  distinguishing  thing  about  the 
sermons  and  writings  of  the  prophets  was,  that 
they  were  messages  received  directly  from  God, 
which  were  to  be  given  to  the  men  of  the 
prophet's  time  for  the  purpose  of  changing,  in 
some  way  or  other,  existing  conditions  in  the 
national  life.  Hence,  the  prophetic  discourses 
were  always  occasioned  by  a  definite  and  actu- 
ally existing  historical  situation.  By  them,  the 
prophet  sought  to  accomplish  some  result  in  the 
life  and  conduct  of  his  hearers.  Thsrefore,  the 
motives  he  urged,  and  the  truths  he  presented, 
were  those  naturally  suited  to  secure  the  desired 
result.  If  he  made  predictions,  he  did  so  for 
the  same  reason  that  now  causes  preachers  and 
ethical  teachers  to  predict,  that  is,  to  show  what 
consequences  would  follow  certain  lines  of  con- 
duct in  order  to  incite  men  to,  or  dissuade  men 
from,  some  particular  way  of  living.  Predic- 
tion, therefore,  was  merely  incidental,  and  not 
at  all  essential,  to  prophecy.  Moreover,  since 
the  constant  aim  of  the  prophet  was  to  secure 
some  desired  spiritual  condition  on  the  part  of 
his  hearers,  and  much  that  was  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  was  only  to  come  to  pass  in  the 
future  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this 
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denrcd  ^titnal  conditicm,  it  follows  tlut  there  Messiah  will  accomplnb  His  work  of  salvation 

was  a  very  lar^  conditional  elenaent  present  through  humihation  and  suffering.    Thb,  how- 

■n  al)   the  predictions  of  the  Old   Testament  ever,  doei  not  mean  that  the  ideas  relating  to 

irophets.    Toe  desired  oWition  was  not  always  the  character  and  work  of  the  Messiah  to  be 

j\  existence  at  the  time  to  whidi  the  prediction  found  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  were  a 

related,  and,  consequently,  there  is  much  pre-  natnral  growth,  springing  from  the  national  con* 

dictive  prophecy  which,  so  far  at  least   as  the  sciotisness  in   a   purely   numan  way,  tinder   the 

letter  of  the  prediction  is  concerned,  has  not  yet  stimulation  of  the  varying  hopes   and   fears  of 

been  fulfilled,  and  cannot  now  ever  be  fuHilled.  the  national  history.     They  were  not  the  less 

The  Hebrew  prophet  was  a  preacher,  and  not  a  trtiths  received  from  God,  becanse,  in   ^ving 

soothsayer,  or  a  forttme-tcller.  them,  to  men,  He  had  regard  to  the  ability  of 

This  fnndamental  law  of  prophecy  is  clearly  men  to  receive  them.    They  did  not  cease  to  be 

set  forth  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  speaking  in  revelation,  because  they  were  revealed  according 

the  name  of  Jehovan,  in  chapter  icviii.,  verses  to  a  national  receptivity  conditioned  by  national 

7-to,  of  his  bocJc    liie  word  of  Jehovah  to  him  circumstances. 

was:  Another   element   which    appears   not   infre- 

At  what  latant  I  nhall  ipeiV  conceminB  m  bbHoo,  quently  in  the  prophetic  writings,  is  due  to  the 

ud  eeacemiof  ■  Ungdoni,  in  pluck  up  isd  to  break  fad    that    the    prophets    were    oflen   poets,    and, 

do>n    «nd    to    dutTDv    il;    if    lh»t    nation,    Mucernim  j;,^.   j];           j^^  ^        ^^j   f^j^jh  purely  ideal   crea- 

JfnE^Df  tSr^fMh" 'iX'Jh\™  dS'un."  ihirn"  A^^^  tions  of  the  imagination.    Hence,  we  find  sorae- 

•t  wbit  ln»t«nt  I  ah»!l  cpemk  eonrxiaing  a  nation,  and  times  in  the  prophetic  predictions  an  ideal  ele- 

DDDCEniing  a  kiaidoni,  CO  build  «d  to  plut  K;  if  iher  mtat,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  by 

my  'YSa'tl™  1  ^11  repS  ^&  7^,  wberf^Lth  I  the  prophet  ever  to  be  realized  in  actual  experi- 

awd  I  wo'ald  benefit  then.  ence  or  history.     For  example,   it  is  clear  that 

We  may  see  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  prophet  who  spoke  or  wrote  the  words  con- 

this  law  in  the  case  of  the  apparently  positive  toined   in   Jsaiah   lii.   7-10,   intended    to   predict 

and   unconditional    declaration   of   the    prophet  Aat  Jehovah  would  cause  the  city  of  Jerusa- 

Jonab  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Nineveh.     "Yet  lem   to   be   rebuilt,   and   would   bring   back   the 

forty  days,*  the  prophet  proclaimed,  "and  Nin-  exiles  of  Judah  to  their  own  land.    In  making 

eveh  shall  be  overthrown."    But  it  was  not  over-  this  prediction,  however,  he  tells  as  that  a  wel- 

tbrown'  for  come  messenger  will  be  seen  upon  the  hills  near 

"  they  turned  from  tbdr  evil  wayj  and  God  repented  Jerusalem,  bringing  to  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and 

of  tbe  evil  wbleh  he  taid  he  oanld  do  unto  ibem;  and  to   some   mysterious   beings   who   Will   be   seen 

he  did  it  not."  watching  over  these   ruins,   the   news  of   the 

We  find  also  a  progressive  element  in  the  Old  speedy  return  of  the  people  and  the  future  re- 
Testament  prophecies.  The  same  progressive  building  of  the  city.  When  these  watehraen  shall 
character  appears  in  this  part  of  the  divine  reve-  see  Jehovah  bringing  back  the  nation  to  its  own 
lation  as  is  to  be  seen  in  revelation  as  a  whole,  land,  they  will,  the  prophet  declares,  gaze  into 
The  later  prophets  often  presented  some  great  one  another's  face  with  gladness,  and  raise  a 
fact  in  a  higher  and  more  complete  way  than  song  of  joy.  But  we  know  from  the  account 
those  who  had  preceded  them.  If.  for  example,  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile  con- 
we  Stui^  Psatm  ex.  and  Isaiah  ii.  2-4,  in  con-  tanicd  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
nection  with  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  they  also  because  of  the  natural  possibilities  of  the 
both  present  to  us  the  fact  that  Jehovah,  either  case,  that  these  events  which  are  foretold  in 
in  His  own  person,  or  in  the  person  of  the  Mes-.  verses  7  and  8  of  the  passage  in  question,  never 
sianic  King,  who  shares  His  throne,  and  repre-  actually  occurred,  and,  indeed,  never  could  have 
sents  His  authority,  is  to  be  the  acknowledged  occurred.  These  events  were,  therefore,  only 
lord  and  sovereign  of  the  nations.  But  the  two  creations  of  the  prophet's  imagination,  ideal 
passages  do  not  represent  this  fact  as  coming  additions  of  a  poetic  nature  to  the  facts  Si  the 
U)   pass   in  the   same   way.     The   first   passage,  case. 

Psalm  ex.  declares  that  this  fact  will  come  to  Old  Testamenl   Theology. — The  teaching  of 

be,  because  Jdiovah  will,  in  His  wrath,  by  the  the  Hebrew  prophets  which  are  to  be  founa  in 

exercise  of  His  might,  make  the  enemies  of  His  the  Old  Testament,   and  the  other  teachings  of 

appointed  king  a   footstool   for  his   feet,   whiie  inspired  men,   which  it  contains,   form  the   ma- 

the  passage  in  Isaiah  presents  to  us  this  same  terial  from  which  is  constructed  the  science  of 

fact  as  resulting  from  the  joyful  submission  of  Old  Testament  theology.     This  science  is  a  his- 

the  nations  to  the  rule  of  Jehovah  on  account  toiy  as  well  as  a  science,  and  may  be  termed  a 

of  the  high  estimation  which  they  will  put  upon  historical  science.     The  method  of  investigation 

His  law.     These  two  views  are  not  necessarily  and  determination  employed  in  it  is  the  historic, 

mutually   exclusive,   or   even   inconsistent   with  but  the  results  obtained  by  the  historic  method 

each   other;   but   the   latter   may   reasonably   be  are  classified  according  to  their  scientific  theo- 

rcgarded   as   presenting    the    higher   and    more  logical    relations.      We    may,    therefore,    define 

spiritual  side  of  the  one  great  fact  Old   Testament   theology   as   the   science  which 

The  same  prc^cssive  element  may  be  noticed  consists  of  the  inspired  statements  and  teachings 

in   those   predictive   passages   which   relate   still  of  the  Old  Testament  that   set  forth   facts  and 

more  directly  to  the  work  of  the  Messiah.     In  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  classified  accord- 

the  earlier   days   of   Israel's   history,   when   the  ing  to  their  scientific  theological   relations,  and 

kingdom  was  still  in  a  more  or  less  flourishing  presented  so  as  to  show  their  historic  succession, 

condition,  the  Messiah  was  generally  presented,  Its  aim  is  to  show  the  progress  of  revelation  by 

in  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  as  a  great  and  determining  what   inspired   ideas   and  teachings 

victorious  king.     But,  in  the  discourses  of  the  belonged  to  its  successive  stages.     This  it  does 

prophets  of  the  exile  and  the  post-exilic  period,  by  exhibiting  in  their  historic  sttccession  the  re- 

the   most   commoQ    representation    is    that    the  ligious  ideas  and  teachings  of  eadi  of  the  in- 
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apired  authors  and  teachers  of  tta«  Old  Testa-  the  nuitm's  history,  and,  so  iii  as  may  aeeta 

nent,  and  by  showing  what  ideas  of  this  kind  desirable,  in  each  oftfae  books  and  writings  of 

belonged  to  each  epoch  in  the  nation's  history,  this  period.    The  great  advantage  of  this  method 

The   definition,    of   course,   assumes    that   there  is  that  it  secures  a  clear  view  of  the  historical 

is   a   revealed   rehgion,   the   facts   of   which   are  succession  of  the  teaching  in  the  case  of  each 

supernatural,  and  the  truths  of  which  have  been  particular    doctrine)    but    the    principal    disad- 

made  known  to  men  by  God.     It  also  assumes  vantage   of   using   it  is   that   we   do   not   obtain 

that    the    Old    Testament    consists    of    inspired  by  it  a  good  idea  of  the  whole  body  of  the  doo- 

writings  in  which  facts  and  truths  of  this  kind  Irines  taught  in  any  one  period,  or  by  any  in- 

are  authoritatively  and  correctly  stated  by  men  dividual    teacher.      The    other    method,    which 

who  wrote  and  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  may  be  called  the  historical  method,,  givea  spe- 

Spirit   of   God,     It   is   necessary,   therefore,  ac-  cial  prominence  to  the  historical  rdationa  of  the 

cording  to  this  definition,  to  distinguish  between  material.     It  first  determines  what  were  all  the 

Old  Testament  theology,  and  the  history  of  the  religious   teachioKS   of   each   period   of   the   nt- 

rdigion   of   Israel.     The   former   is   the   history  tion's  history,  and,  so  far  as  may  seem  desirable, 

of  revelation,  the  latter  Uie  history  of  religioa  of  .each  book   and   document   produced   in    this 

The   former   sets   forth   the   things  which   were  period.     Then  it  distributes  these  teachings  into 

given   to   men    from    God,   as   the   things   they  groups   according  to  their   scientific   theological 

ought  to  believe  and  do;  the  latter  tells  us  what  relations.    The  chief  advantage  of  this  method 

were  die   religious  beliefs  and  practices   of  die  is  that,  by  it,  there  is  secured  a  clear  view  of 

whole   nation,    in    which   beliefs    and   practices  f^e  whole  body  of  the  teaching  set  forth  in  any 

there    was    much,    throughout    the    whole    Old  particular  period,  or  by  any  individual  teacher; 

Testament  !«e,  which  was  common  both  to  the  bu'  its  great  disadvantage  lies   in  the  fact  that 

Hebrew   people   and   the   other   nations    of   the  't  does  not  make  very  evident  what  was  the  his- 

Semitic  race.     Even  if  all  inspiration  should  be  torical  succession  of  the  teaching  in  the  case  of 

denied  to  the  Old  Testament  writings,  it  would  any  particular  doctrine. 

still  be  necessary  to  make  this  distinction  be-  Bibliography. —  Th»  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testa- 
tween  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  and  menl  —  Lowth,  'Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry 
Old  Testament  theology,  in  order  to  be  scien-  of  the  Hebrews,'  English  translation  (1815); 
tifically  accurate.  For  it  would  still  be  true  Ewald,  'Commentary  on  the  Psalms,'  English 
that  there  is  a  great  and  striking  difference  be-  translation  (1883);  Briggs,  'General  Introduc- 
tween  the  religion  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  tory  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,*  chapters 
nation,  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  itself ;  and  14~I7  (1899);  Sievera,  'Metrische  Studien'; 
a  scientific  account  of  the  religious  faith  and  'Studien  zur  hebraischen  Metrik'  {igai); 
lite  of  the  people  could  not  ignore  this  fact,  Kauttsch,  'Die  Poesie  und  die  poetisdien  Bncher 
or  treat  it  as  of  little  account,  des  Aiten  Testaments'  (igoz).  Prophtcy  in  the 
As  a  historical  science,  Old  Testament  the-  Old  r«jJam en (  — Fairbaim,  'Prophecy  Viewed 
ology  will  depend,  for  the  form  in  which  its  in  Respect  to  its  Distinctive  Nature'  (1874); 
material  will  be  arranged,  upon  the  dates  which  Kuen,  'The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel,' 
may  be  assigned  to  the  writings  from  which  this  English  translation  (1877)  ;  Leathes,  'Old  Tes- 
material  is  derived.  Even  though  this  material  tament  Prophecy'  (1880)  ;  Smith.  'The  Proph- 
remains  absolutely  unchanged  in  substance,  yet  ets  of  Israel'  (iSSa) ;  KirkiMtrick,  'The 
each  new  theory  about  the  dates  of  the  books  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets'  (iSg?) ;  Ottley,  'He- 
of  the  Old  Testament  will  produce  a  new  Old  brew  Prophets'  (1898);  Coraill,  »Der  Israel- 
Testament  theology.  What  any  particular  work  itische  Fropbetismus'  (1900). 
on  Old  Testament  theology  shall  be,  will  be  Old  Testamtnt  Theology. —  C.  PiepenbrinK 
determined  in  no  small  degree  by  the  conclu-  'Theology  of  the  Old  Testament'  (English 
sions  previously  made  by  its  author  in  the  de-  translation  of  the  French  edition  of  1886,  New 
partirtent  of  hi^er  criticism.  It  is  for  this  York,  n.  d.)  ;  W.  L.  Alexander,  'A  System  of 
reason  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  article  Biblical  Theology'  (Edinburgh,  1888);  Riehm, 
to  present  any  particular  scheme  of  Old  Testa-  'Alttestamentliche  Theologie'  (1889)  ;  Duff, 
ment  theology.  It  seems  better,  for  the  present,  *OId  Testament  Theology,  or  the  History  of 
to  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  science,  and  to  Hebrew  Religion*  (1900);  Oriiler,  'Theologie 
show  how  the  final  construction  of  it  must  be  des  Alten  Testaments'  (1893)  ;  Robertson,  'The 
made,  when  at  last  this  shall  be  possible.  The  Early  Religion  of  Israel'  (1892);  Dijlmann, 
religious  teachings  of  each  of  the  Old  Testa-  'Alttestamentliche  Theologie'  (189s);  Bennett, 
ment  books  will  naturally  be  given  in  the  'The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament'  (1895);, 
various  articles  relating  to  these  books.  The  Schultz,  'Alttestamentliche  Theologie'  {1896); 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  constructing,  from  Kuenen,  'The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of 
this  material,  a  final  Old  Testament  theology,  the  Jewish  State'  (English  translation,  1897); 
When  the  dates  of  the  Old  Testament  books  Kayser,  'Geschichte  der  israelitischen  Religion' 
and  the  order  of  events  in  the  history  of  Israel  (1897);  Budde,  'Religion  of  Israel  to  the 
have  been  finally  determined,  it  will  be  possible  Exile'  (English  translation,  1899);  Duff,  'The- 
to  construct  a  final  Old  Testament  theology  by  ology  and  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews'  (1903). 
employing  either  one  of  two  methods,  each  of  Svlvester  BurhRAm,  D.D., 
which  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  Dean  of  Hamillon  Theological  Seminary,  Col- 
One  of  these  methods,  whrch  may  be  called  the  gate  University. 
scientific   method,   gives   special    prominence   to 

die  scientific  theological  relations  of  the  ma-  OldcBitle,  dld'kas-1,  Sib  John,  Lord  Cob- 
terial.  Taking,  in  their  scientific  order,  each  bam,  English  nobleman :  b.  Herefordshire  in  the 
of  the  doctrines  presented  in  the  Old  Testament,  14th  centttry:  d.  London  25  Dec.  1417.  He  ob- 
it sets  forth  the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  tained  his  peerage  by  marrying  the  granddaogh- 
was  taught  in  each  of  the  different  periods  of  ter  of  Lord  Cobham.    A  zeaknn  adhcent  of 
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WicUiSc,  he  coUocted  and  ti«iiscrib«d  his  works  Oldfield,  old'feld,  Anne, '  English  actress: 

and  distributed  them  among  the  people.     In  the  b.    London,    England,    1683;    d.    Oieie    23    Oct 

reign  of  Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of  an  Enelish  1730.    Her  dramatic  powers  attracted  the  atten- 

army  in  France,  he  obliged  the  Duke  of  Orleans  tion  of  Farquhar,  the  dramatist,  and  through  his 

to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.     Under  Henry  V.  he  influence    she    made    her    appearance    at    Drury 

was  accused   of  heresy,   and  not  being  able  to  l.ane.    She  soon  overcame  adverse  criticism  and 

satisfy    his    accusers    he   was    condemned    as   a  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  leading  actress  of  her  day. 

heretic,   and   committed  to   the   Tower,   but  es-  Her  preference  .was   for   roles   in  plays   of  the 

caped.     It  was   then   reported   to  the   ting  that  'genteel   comedy*   order,  but  when   fitially   per- 

aofxa  Lollards   were   to   assemble  at  St,   Giles'  suaded  to  take  tragic  parts  she  is  said  to  have 

for  his  destruction,  with  Lord  Cobham  at  their  startled   even   her  fellow   actors   by   her   power, 

bead.     This    accusation     seema    to    have     been  Though  received  in  the  highest  social  circles  her 

credited  by  Henry,  and  there  certainly  was  an  private  life  furnished  ground  for  censure  as  she 

abortive  attempt  at  a  LollaI'd  rising,  with  which  Openly  lived  with  Arthur  Mainwaring  and  after 

Oldcastle  was  ^probably  connected.    He  avoided  his  death  with  General  Charles  Churchii!.    She 

capture  for  a  time,  but  at  last  was  taken,  and  aa  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  high  hon- 

a  convicted  heretic  and  traitor  was  "hung  and  ors.     Her  most  famous  roles  were ;      La^  Betty 

burnt"   in   St.    Giles'   Fields.     In   later   days   he  Modish     in     <The     Careless     Husband' ;     Jane 

was    represented   as    "the   blessed   martyr   Lord  Shore;  Cleopatra;  Sophonisba;  etc. 
Cobham.»  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  figured  Oldham,  old'am,  John.  American  colonist: 

as  the  boon  companion  of  young  Prince  Henry,  j,.   England   1600;   d.   Block  Island,  R.  1.,   1636. 

a  roysterer  and  a  coward     Hence  his  name  was  He  came  to  Plymouth  from  England  in  1633,  but 

originally  adopted  by  Shakespeare  in  his    Henry  because  of  designs  against  the  Plymouth  govern- 

iy.,>   instead  of  that  of  FalsUfF.     The  old  play  ^ent  entertained   by   him   with  John   Lyford,   a 

of  Sir  John  Oldcastle   (1600)   adopts  the  favor-  Church  of  England  clergyman,  he  was  banished 

able  view  of  his  character.  from   the   colony.     He    subsequently    made    his 

Oldenbnrgj  Henry,  ol'den-berg  (Ger.  ol'-  peace  with  the  colonists  and  was  of  service  to 
di<n-boor^,  German  writer  and  courtier;  b.  them  on  several  occasions.  Removing  to  the 
Bremen,  Germany,  about  1615;  d.  Greenwich,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  he  settled  in  Water- 
England,  September  1677.  He  was  graduated  town,  which  he  represented  in  the  first  General 
from  the  Gymnasium  Illustre,  Bremen,  in  1631);  Court.  His  murder  by  Indians  on  Block  Island 
sent  as  consul  for  Bremen  to  London  and  served  in  1636  was  the  chief  incident  leading  to  the 
in  that  capacity  during  the  *Long  Parliament'  Pequot  War. 

and  Cromwell's  Protectorate,  and  in  addition  to  Oldham,   England,  a  town  in   Lancashire, 

his  diplomatic  duties  devoted  much  time  to  lit-  fi  miles  northeast  of  Manchester.     From  an  in- 

erature.    He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  significant  village  in  the  i8th  century,  Oldham 

society  organized  in  1660  which  later  became  the  ^^r\m  the  19th  century  became  one  of  the  chief 

Royal    Socieh-  and    was    a    friend    of    Milton,  j^ats  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  an  imporUnt 

Spinoza,  Bayle,  and  many  other  leaders  in  the  coal-mming  centre.     Its   numerous   other  indus- 

worldof  learning.     He  edited  the 'Transactions*  ,^1^5    include    wool-weaving,    hat-making,    iron- 

Of  the  Royal   Society    (1664-77)   and  published  founding,    and    the     manufacture     of    engines, 

numwous  translations.    Among  them  are:      A  machines,  gas-meters,  etc.    Although  irregularly 

Genuine  Explication  of  the  Book  of  irtic  ReveU-  fauin  on  hilly  ground  and  of  no  great  archiCec- 

tion,>   by  A.  B.  Piganius   (1671);  <The  Life  of  tural  pretensions,  Oldham  is  distinguished  for  its 

the  Duchess  Mazarine'  ;  etc.  municipal  enterprise  and  the  administrative  own- 

Oldenburg,   Germany,   (i)   a  town,  capital  ership  of  its  various  public  utilities  as  gas,  water, 

of  the  grand-duchy  of  the  same  name,  24  miles  electric  lighting  plant,  street  railroads,  etc.     Pop. 

northwest  of  Bremen,  on  the  Hunte,  which  here  about  140.00a. 

receives  the  Haaren,  and  forms  a  harbor      It  has  Oldba'mia.     a      genus     of     carboniferous 

fine  promenades  on  the  site  of  the  old  forbfica-  brachiopods,  known   as  " 

tions,  two  grand-ducal  palaces  or  residences,  one  indj^    and    China.    The 

of  them  containing  a  library  of  over  SO/XW  vol-  applied  in  Great  Britain  to  some  remains  of 
umes;  a  handsome  grand-ducal  picture  gallery;  indeterminate  character,  probably  of  sea  weeds. 
a  modern  town-house;  a  public  library  of  about  „. .  .  ,  ,,  -,  ,  ,  ^  ,.  , 
110,000  volumes;  a  museum  of  Germanic  and  Oldinwon,  old  mik-son,  John,  Enghsh 
other  antiquities,  fine  theatre,  railw^-station,  political  writer:  b.  Axbridge  Somerset,  1673;  (L 
gymnasium,  commercial  school,  etc  There  are  '742-  In  his  'Lssay  on  Lnticism  m  Prose 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  glass,  leather,  soap,  (1728),  he  atUcked  Pope,  who  returned  the  corn- 
earthenware,  musical  instruments,  etc..  and  im-  phment  by  abusmg  Oldmixon  in  the  'Dunciad.' 
portant  horse -mark  els.  Pop.  (1900)  26,635.  ^*  published  also:  'The  British  Empire  in 
(2)  The  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  comprising  America'  (1708)  ;  <A  History  of  England' 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  principalities  of  (i730-g)  ;  'Memoirs  of  the  Press'  (1742)  ;  etc. 
Birkenfeld  and  Liibeck,  has  an  aggregate  area  He  was  distmguished  for  his  hatred  ot  the 
of  2,479  stiuare  miles.     It  borders  on  the  North  Stuart  family. 

Sea.  and  is  surrounded  east,  south,  and  west  by  Old'town,      Maine,      city      in      Penobscot 

Hanover.  _  In  the  Diet  or  Reichstag  of  the  Ger-  County ;   on   the   Penobscot   River,   and   on   the 

man  Empire  the  duchy  is  represented  hf  three  Bangor  &  A.  and  the  Maine  C.  R.R.'a;  about  II 

deputies,    and    in    the    Bundesrath    or    Federal  miles   northeast   of   Bangor-     It   was   settled   in 

Council   by   one  member.     The   ducal   house   of  1820,  and  was  a  part  of  Orono  until  1840  when 

Oldenburg  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  was  chartered 

IZth  century,   and   among   its   branches   are  the  as  a  city  in  i8qi.     It  is  in  a  lumber  region,  and 

kingly  houses  of  Denmark  and  Greece.     Pop.  the    chief    manufactures     are    wood    products, 

about  323.000.  machinery,  and  foundry  products,  pulp,  boots  and 
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OLB  BULL  — OLEHSK 

■hoes,  woolen  ^oods,  and  large  quantities  of  lum-  dimates  as  an  omamentat  plant.    It  grows  about 

ber  in.  different  forms.     Some  of  the  prominent  20   feet   tall,   is   often   spiny,   has   narrow    light 

buildings  are  the  Odd  Fellows  building,  the  city  green  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  small,  fra< 

hall,  and  the  high  school.     It  has  a  free  public  grant   bell-shaped   flowers,   followed   by  yellow, 

library  and  3  city  hoapitaL    The  revised  charter  oval  silvery-scaly  fruits.     It  seems  to  prefer  well 

provides   for   a  mavor   and   council   elected   an-  drained  limy  soils  and   sunny   situations.     It  ii 

nually.     Pop.  (igoo)   5,763;   (1910)  6,317.     Con-  ven'  popular  in  cold  climates,  especially  in  the 

suit  Howard,  'History  of  Penobscot  County.'  Dakotas   and   Minnesota,   where   it   has   proved 

Ole  BulL     See  Buu.,  Ole  Bobnekann.  hardy. 

Olean,  fl-le-in',  N.  Y.,  city  in  Cattara-igus  defiant  Gu.    See  Eihylehe. 

County;  on  tlie  Allegheny  River  at  the  mouth  Qlefc  Add,  C..H«0^  the  most  important 

of  Olean  Cteek,  and   on   the   Pennsylvania,  the  n,eniber  of  the  "oleic*  series  of  acids  occurs  as 

Erie^.the  Pittsburg  Shawmut&N.R.R's;atout  the  glyce ride  triolein,  CJI.{C^.^.)..  in  most 

U  ^Lf     »^  "  ',"j^?T''iy='*^'*T?L^      "in  'iqiod  and  solid  fats  as  olive,  almond,  and  cod- 

n,^f  H  ,    1          ^  ^L    ,^  ..^^^ncw  «^^  «"^.  '=»'■<'■  ""°*^.  «^  .  "live  oi!  b;ir.g  about 

S^f^  »fi  viiiT^.  S  ?R??  .n^     /^^h^rt^r^S  7^  P«f  «"'  P"«  o"<^i"-    To  obtain  the  free  acid 

m  1808  as  a  village  in  1854,  and  was  chartered  ^^     f^^  -^  Mponi5ed  with  alkali,  the  soap  so 

^.H„n  Vh\^,^>,^V'  '"  ?  *'f' ^  f^wi*  ?n  f""*"!   dissoiWi   in  water  and  the   fat   acids 

Stlrrar«e'a^wit?l^of  oitr£«^^which"if  hLteflra^  ime  wTt'h'prde^ed"  l«d"oxid 

„t  ihL  ,-;«.   i^^  ..™,;-i— M-  \t  ;.  ;=  ,™t  k„  .1,-  tracted  with  ether  which  dissolves  only  the  lead 

01  the  city,  ana  considerable  ot  it  is  sent  by  the      .  _,^    ^_      ;j;i.  - .1.      .1.  ■      1'.-  -.i. 

urn*  t"-=nc   fn   ntv,!..-  ^irl..      Th..   1,i«.l,»/ and  o'^ate.    On  acidifying  the  ethereal  solution  with 

f?X,  -f.        u     ,     •          ft,f     Th.^i./nf.r,  <l''"te  hydiwhloric  acid  the  lead   is  precipitated 

leather  interests  are  imporlant.     Ine  chiet  man-       _  ,     j    1.1     'j     , - .1.   1  ■         'j  - 

ufacluring  e.tabli.hmmt.  a«  lumb.r  mill.,  tan-  ■>  !»■!  AtonJ"!  tovmg  tte  pmc  oltjc  K,d  ,n  kv 

ihon  railroad   shops,   cooptragu,   wagon   and  O™ -f  t.h= '*".    Th.  do»nipo..tion  of  Inoton 

carr»j.  factories,  br^ry,  bridi  ,ar,k.  Jour-  '""  °'"'  ■=;{  '"^  Sl)"™«  "W  >«  »«»>!>; 

mills,  and  fumitlre  factorit,.    The  nrab.r  of  ""''I  5''.°'''"  "=■"■  s«h  aa  haling  wlh 

employees  i.  .b,>n,  3.000.    U  ha.  a  large  Kad.  in  °Pf  *'«"i''"?  if.  Ti"  SX."1,".K''~" 


oil,   lumber   and   lumber  products,   leather,   and 


acid.      Oleic  acid  is  a  thin  colorless  oil  at  ordi- 


gUss.  It  has  a  hospital,  a  State  irmon-.  a  city  ^^^^  *""P«o'^"'™  ^"1!° ',^'*^  J'*'""  f™'^^?  V 
park,  and  a  driving  park.  The  educational  in-  l^'  i^O  F.)  CrystalhKS  fr<Mn  alcohol  ii. 
ititutions  art  eight  public  schools,  one  parish  «'"^.  "«^'"„"!.=";?f,"*  ■4  ^-^7  J-)-  Specific 
school,  a  Commerciaf  College,  and  the  Foreman  Rravity  at  ip  C  (66.  F.)  is  0.897.  It  decomposes 
Ubrary.  There  are  about  20  church  buildings;  when  heated  to  boiling  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
the  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  have  each  V^'^J'^^rt^  JW  ™y  >»  distilled  unAanged  under 
three.  The  two  banks  have  a  combined  capital  diminished  pressure  or  with  superheated  steam, 
of  $225,000,  and  the  total  assets  are  over  $4.«»,-  Inwiuble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  "i"!  f""?*  other  organic  solvents.  It  is  a  mono- 
elected  for  two  years,  and  iz  aldermen,  sijc  of  l^^ic  acid  forming  many  well  defined  salts,  many 
whom  are  elected  each  year.  Pop.  (1900)  0,462;  2'  which  are  of  use  m  the  arts  or  in  medicine, 
(igio)  14,743.  Herbert  D  Sibley  Sodium  oleate  is  the  chief  constituent  of  castile 
Edilor  'Evening  Herald*  *°»P ;  potassium  oleate  is  found  in  soft  soap ;  lead 
oleate  is   the   *lead  plaster^   of  the  pharmacist 

Olean'der,  3  genus  of  shrubs  (Nerium)   of  When  well  cooled  oleic  acid  is  treated  with  nitro- 

the  order  Apocynacea.     The  two  or  three  species  gen  trioxide  it  is  changed  to  a  solid  isomeride, 

have  narrow,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves  and  ter-  elaidic   acid,   which   is  used   to  some   extent  m 

minal  cymes  of  flowers,   usually  pink,   followed  making  candles. 

by  pods  containing  twisted  seeds.     The  common  _,  ,        —           .■-.!.       1         -.       i     t  • 

oleander  {iV.  oleander)  is  a  native  of  subtropical  .p^*^-    True  olein  is  the  glyceride  of  oleic 

and  tropical  Asia  and  of  the  Mediterranean  re-  ?'="'■     Compos.UOn,  C3.(C>JI»0,)^      It  occurs 

gion.  wlience  it  has  been  introduced  into  other  "J.  ""o^.    vegeuble  and  animal  fats,  notably  in 

warm   countries    as    an   ornamental    shrub    and  olive  oil,  lard,  and  tallow.    A  colorless,  odorless, 

hedge  plant,  and  into  greenhouses  for  growing  °"[ly   tasteless    oil,    insoluble    m    water,   only 

in  tubs.    In  the  Bermudas  it  is  so  abundant  that  sl.ghtly  so  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether.    Alkalies 

the  landscape  is  perceptibly  tinted  by  its  bloom  at  sawinjfy  it  to  the  alkah  salt  of  oleic  acid  (soaps) 

some   seasons      Otherwise   the   shrub    seems   to  a™  glycerine.     Nitrogen  trioKidc  changes  it  to 

have  few  uses'  though  charcoal  from  its  soft  light  1'^  so^f  isomeride  elaidin.    It  is  diiRcuit  to  obtain 

wood  is  used  in  Algeria  for  making  gunpowder.  «   perfectly    free   from   the   glycerides   of  other 

The  plants  are  easily  grown  from  cuttings  placed  a^ids  occurring  with   it.     The  term   •oleme"   is 

in  water  or  in  wet  sand.     They  thrive  best  in  applied  to  various  commercial  products,  such  as 

rather  moist  soil,  but  will  also  do  well  upon  high  *ne  liquid  fats  used  by  the  soap-maker  and  the 

land    if    they    obtain    a    good    root-hold.    The  ''QU'd  fat'/  ac'ds  uliliied  by  the  candle  manu- 

sweet-Bcented  oleander  {N.  odornm),  a  native  of  facturer. 

Japan,  India  and  Persia,  is  less  sturdy  than  the  Olenek,   6-!yf-ny6k',   a   river  of   northern 

common  species,  and  is  less  cultivated.  Siberia,  which  rises  between  Mounts  Boldisno 

Oleaa'ter,  or  Silvcrberry,  a  shrub   (Blttag-  and  Dsholokon.  and  after  a  tortuous  northeait- 

Hiu    anguilifotia)     of    the     order     Elaagnaeea  em  course  of  about  1,000  miles  enters  the  Arctic 

(q.v.),    an    ornamental    plant    introduced    from  Ocean  100  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Lena  delta, 

western  Asia  and  southern  Europe  into  temperate  It  is  six  miles  wide  and  30  feet  &etp  at  hi 

c 
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OLEOKAROARINB  —  OLBRON 

ntouOi,  OB  the  left  bank  of  which  is  the  viUage  is  wlted  and  worked  exactly  like  bntter.    The 

of  Ust  Olenskoe.  product  is   known  as  oleomargarme.    AlthouKli 

It  contains  hardly  mote  than  a  trace  of  butter,  the  ■ 

Oleomarnrine,  a  mixture  of  fats  used  as  ^^^j  flavors  the  whole  mass  so  strongly  that 

a  substitute  lor  butter.    Oleomargarine  was  m-  ^^,^,(n    ^^ell    salted,    as    it    usually    is,    it   might 

vented  by  a  Frenchman,  Megc-Mouries  m  1870.  readily   pass  with   an  inexpert  or  careless   con- 

His  idea  was  to  produce  a  substance  very  like  suiaez    for    rather    flavorless    butter.     Oleomar- 

butter  in  physical  propenics  and  chemical  com-  garine  is  the  cheapest  product  made.     By  adding 

position   that   would   be   more   wholesome   than  jq  the  material  in  the  agitator  or  "chum*  more 

and  as  cheap  as  poor  butter.    He  used  the  best  of  g^  i^ss  pure  butter  what  is  known  as  butterine  is 

beef-suet  as  a  basis;  1,000  parts  of  well  washed  produced,   two   grades   of   which  are  commonly 

and  finely  chopped  fat  were  digested  at  45     C.  sold,   namely,    ^creamery   butterine"    containing 

(113"  F.)  with  poo  parts  of  water,  I  part  of  car-  more  and  'dairy  butterine"  containing  less  butter, 

bonate  of  potash  and  two  stomachs  of  sheep  or  Certain  other  substances  such  as  cottonseed-oil, 

pigs.     After  two  hours  the  membranes  had  dis-  sesame  oil  sugar,  glycerine,  and  glucose  are  used 

solved  under  the  influence  of  the  pepsin  of  the  jo   some  extent   by  a   few,   usually  unimportant 

Stomachs  and   the   melted   fat  had   risen   to  the  oiakers.     On  the  question  of  the  wholesoraeness 

surface.     It  was  drawn  off,  salted  and  allowed  to  of  artificial  butter  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 

coo!  whereupon  most  of  the  stearin  and  palmalin  opinion,  but  moat  authorities  say  that  a  butter 

crystallized   out.     This   semi-solid   mixture   was  substitute  carefully  made   from  the   fresh   clean 

subjected    to   hydraulic    presaii.e   and   the   fluid  fat  of  healthy  beeves  or  swine  is  wholesome. 
oieo  50-60  per  cent  pressed  out.    The  oleo  was         The  physical  properties  of  oleomargarine  arc 

churned  with  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  milk  gg  similar  to  those  of  butter  that  it  is  very  dif- 

togcther  with  a  little  butter  color,  and  the  prod-  ft^ult  to  distinguish  between  them  by  any  super- 

uct    worked     up    like     regular     butter.    Many  ficial  test.    For  a  good  test  that  can  be  applied 

changes  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  jn    the    household,    consult    'Farmers    Bulletin' 

oleomargarine    since    its    invention    by    Mege-  (Nq.   131)    United   States   Dept.  of   Agriculture 

Mounes.     The  process  given  below  as  described  (to  be  obtained  for  the  asking  from  the  Secre- 

by  Armsby   ('Science,'   Vol.  7,  pp.  471-472)   is  tary  of  Agriculture).    The  analytical  chemist  is 

essentially  the  same  as  that  described  by  Armour  able  to  detect  oleomargarine  by  making  use  of 

and   Swift  and   is  a  fair  representative  of   that  the   fact  that  it  contains  a   large  percentage  of 

followed  in  this  country.     From  the  beef-tallow  fatty   acids   not   soluble   in   water   and   a   lower 

is  prepared  the  oleomargarine  oil  of  Mige.     The  percentage   of  those   voiafile   with   water   vapor 

caul  fat  of  freshly  killed  beeves  is,  after  thorough  than  butter  does.     There  has  been  both  Federal 

washing  first   in   tepid   water   and   then   in   iced  and     State  legislation  regarding  this  substance. 

water,   allowed   to  stand   in   a   cold   room   until  The  Federal  law  of  1886  imposed  a  special  tax 

thoroughly  cold.     It  is  then  rendered  at  a  tern-  on    the   manufacturer    ($600    per    annum),    the 

perature  between  130°  and  175°  F.  ^  The  result-  wholesaler    ($480}    and   the   retailer    ($48).     In 

ing  oil  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  a  consider-  addition  the  manufacturer  must  sell  it  in  stamped 

able   portion   of   the    stearin   and   palmatin    has  packages,   the   stamps   making   an  extra   tax   of 

crystallized  out,  and  the  pasty  mass  is  then  sub-  two  cents  a  pound.    The  act  of  rgoa  abolished 

jecled    to    hydraulic    pressure.     The    still    fluid  this  tax  of  two  cents  but  established  new  rates, 

(about  two  thirds  of  the  whole)  flows  out  into  namely.  10  cents  a  poimd  on  artificially  colored 

a  tank  of  cold  water,  where  it  solidifies  into  a  oleomariprine,   while  oleomargarine  free   from 

granular  mass  which  is  known  to  the  Jrade  as  gjjy  color  that  would  cause  it  to  look  like  butter 

•oleo*  oil  or  simply  'oieo.*    The  name  "oiP  is  ^^a  rated  at  one  fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound.    The 

somewhat  misleading  as  the  product  is  a  granular  special  taxes  on  the  maker,  etc.,  were  not  changed, 

solid  of  z  slightly  yellow  color.    Fresh  leaf  lard  Most  States  have  an  extra  tax  of  their  own. 

treated  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  the  beef  They  vary  widely  and  change  frequently.     Some 

tallow  yields  the  'neutral  lard*  or  •neutral'  of  nierely  add  a  few  cents  a  ponnd,  while  others  fix 

the  trade,  also  a  granular  solid  of  a  while  color,  go  high  a  rate  or  such  conditions  of  manufacture 

The  objecU  of  this  treatment  are  twofold,  or  sale  as  to  be  practically  prohibitory. 
first,   to  produce   fats   as   free  as   possible  from  The  production  of  oleomargarine  in  this  coun- 

taete  of  odor;   second,  to  remove  some  of  the  try   in    188S   was   34.335,537   pounds   which    in- 

diSicultly  fusible  stearin  and  palmatin,  m  order  creased    to    126,316427   pounds    in    1902.    Only 

diat  the  finished  product  may  melt  readily  in  the  abotit  3  to  4  per  cent  of  it  was  exported.    *01eo 

inondi.    Having  thus   secured   the   fats   in   the  oil,*   however,  was  exported  in  large  quantity 
proper  condition,  the  manufacturer  proceeds  to     (161.651,413  pounds  in  igoi),  more  than  half 

mix  •oleo*  and  "neutral*  the  proportions  vary-  pang  to  the   Netherlvids. 
ing  according  to  the  destination  of  the  product;  Victob  J    Chakbebs, 

a  warm  climate  calling  for  more  "oleo,"  a  cold  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

Ttlam-jacketed  vessels  provided   with   revolving  Urometer  adapted    for   determm.ng    the   rela- 

paddles,  Iv  which  their  contents  can  be  thorough-  "^'  oensilies  ol  oils. 

ly  agitated.    Here  the  "oleo"  and  "neutral"  are  Ol£ron,  o-lS-roii,  France,  an  island  in  the 

melted  and  thoroughly  agitated  with  a  certain  Bay  of  Biscay,  its  nearest  point  two  miles  from 

proportion  of  milk,  or  sometimes  of  cream,  and  a  the    coast    of^  the    department    of    Charente-In- 

proper  amount  of  butter-color.    Forty-eight  gal-  ferieure,  opposite  Rochefort.     It  is  ig  miles  long 

hnis  of  milk  to  2,000  pounds  of  product  are  stated  by  about  five  broad,  and  is  very  fertile.     On  it 

to   be   a   common   proportion.    After   sufficient  are  the  port  of  Le  Chateau  and  the  small  towns 

agitation,  the  melted  mass  is  run  into  cold  water  of    Saint    Pierre    d'Ol^on    and    St.    Georges 

and  at  it  cools  is  broken  up  by  paddles  so  as  to  d'Oleron.    In  history,  the  island  is  noted  for  the 

franulate  the  mass.    After  thorough  wasliing  it  Jugements  on  R&les  d'O/fron— Judgment*  or 
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Laws  of  Olfron,  a  code  of  maritime  law  com*  is  produced  mainljr  or  ahoKctfaer  by  B:  tirraia, 
piled  by  command  of  Eleanor  of  Gmenne  before  a  lat^  tree  growing  on  dry  and  rocky  ridges 
■  she  married  Henry  II.  o£  England,  and  modeled  from  Abyssinia  and  southern  Arabia  to  north- 
on  the  *Book  of  the  Qinsulale  of  the  Sea'  (a  ern  India:  but  oliban  conies  principally  from 
maritime  code  regulating  commerce  in  the  Le-  Somaliland  (the  best)  and  from  Arabia.  Aden 
vant).  It  was  drawn  up  from  the  decisions  of  is  the  chief  point  of  collection,  exporting  from 
the  maritime  court  of  Oleron,  in  the  duchy  of  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  pounds  annually,  much  of 
Guienne,  and  was  intended  tor  the  use  of  mari-  which  goes  to  India  and  China.  The  gum  occurs 
ners  in  the  Atlantic  waters,  was  introduced  into  in  commerce  in  semi-transparent  yellowish  tears 
England  in  the  end  of  the  12th  century  and  into  and  masses ;  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste :  is  hard, 
Flanders  in  the  13th.  The  usages  and  decisions  brittle,  and  capable  of  being  pulverized;  and  dif- 
upon  which  it  was  based  were  those  observed  in  fuses  a  strong  aromatic  odor  when  burned.  It 
the  wine  and  oil  trade  between  Guienne  and  the  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  now  is  chiefly 
ports  of  England,  Normandy,  and  Flanders,  employed  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
The  code  formed  the  basis  of  modern  maritime  and  Indian  temples.  It  contains  56  per  cent  of 
law.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  30  per  cent  of  gum 
"Collections  des  Lois  Maritimes'  of  M.  Par-  soluble  in  water,  and  from  4  to  8  per  cent  oT  an 
dessus.  An  English  translation  was  published  aromatic  oil.  Another  species  of  Boswellia  sup- 
as  'Rutter  of  the  Sea.'  See  Commehcial  Law.  plies  in  India  an  inferior  gum  of  similar  prop- 
Olevianus,  o-le-vl-a'nus  (Ger.  o-la-ve-a'-  crties,  used  both  as  incense  and  as  a  substitute 
noos),   Kasper,    German   religious    reformer:  for  pitch. 

b.  Treves  10  Aug.  1536;  d.  there  15  March  1587.  Olid,    Cmt6bBl   de,   kres-to'bal    da    o-led'. 

He  studied  law  in  Pans,  Orleans,  and  Bourges,  Spanish  soldier:  b.  about  L4go;  d,  Naco,  Hon- 

where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  teachings  duras,  15*4.     He  was  brought  up  in  the  retinue 

of  Calvin.     Further  theological  learning  was  ac-  of  Diego  Velazquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  who  in 

auired  by  him  in  Geneva  and  he  began  to  teach  1518  sent  him  with  a  small  forc^  to  find  Gri- 
le  Reformation  doctrine  in  Treves  m  1559,  and  jaiba,  of  whom  nothing  had  been  heard  sir.ce  his 
to  promote  the  spread  of  the  new  movement  setting  out  for  Yucatan.  In  Yucatan  he  met 
under  the  inspiration  of  CaJvin.  This  roused  the  Cortei  and  was  induced  by  him  to  desert  Velaz- 
hostjlity  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  reformer  quez  and  join  the  other  in  his  adventurous 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  schemes,  but  in  1524  was  captured  and  beheaded 
was  appointed  member  of  the  church  consistory,  by  one  of  Velazquez's  kinsmen. 
and  court  preacher.  He  now  in  collaboration  _.„  _,  .  c-  ,-. 
with  Ursinus  produced  the  Heidelberg  atechism.  Ohgar'chy.  See  Gow»NMENT. 
His  Lutheran  sympathies  led  Louis  VI.  to  de-  Ol'igoceae  SyBtem,  in  geology,  a  name 
pose  him  from  his  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  introduced  by  Beyrich  (1855)  for  beds  in  North 
1576;  and  he  went  to  Berleburg  and  thence  in  Germany,  especially  at  Mamz.  including  portions 
1584  to  Herborn,  where  he  advocated  the  doc-  of  formations  of  the  upper  Eocene  and  the  lower 
trines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  territories  of  Miocene,  and  so  forming  a  fourth  subdivision  of 
Count  von  Wittgenstein  and  Nassau.  His  spe-  the  Tertiary  (q.v,),  namely  into  Eocene,  Mio- 
cial  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  Reforma-  cetie,  Oligocene,  and  Pliocene.  The  rocks  of  the 
tion  was  of  a  practical  and  administrative  char-  Oligocene  are  freshwater,  brackish,  or  marine  in 
acter,  and  from  him  the  Reformed  churches  origin  and  display  a  quasi-tropical  flora;  they 
received  that  Presbyterian  type  of  organization  occur  in  the  Paris  Basin,  in  Switzerland,  where 
and  policy  which  has  become  permanent  in  they  art  called  Molasse,  and  rather  rarely  in 
Europe  and  America,  where  his  method  of  gov-  North  America,  where  the  more  important  beds 
emment  by  synods  has  become  universal.  Con-  identified  with  the  Oligocene  occur  in  the  North- 
suit:  Harbaugh,  'Fathers  of  the  German  Re-  west  Territory,  North  Dakota,  along  tlie  White 
formed  Church' ;  Hagenbach  'Vater  und  Be-  River,  and  from  Florida  to  Tewis,  the  last  being 
grunder  der  Reformierten  Kirche'  (i8S7).  styled  the  Vicksburg  beds  by  Conrad  and  the 
Olfac'tory  Nerve.    See  Nosa  and  Thuoat.  Orb; toidic  beds  by  Heilprin,  who  first  lulled  al- 

b  S^'^  ^n\"r"f^K^'^'  T""  r'u^'i"  f-Se  Jris^^^^^^ 

by  the  Grand-duke  Igor  of  Kiev,  who  met  her  by  ,  »»  .  » 
chance  when  on  a  hunting  party  in  PskofF.  She  Ol'lgochae'ta,  an  order  of  chsctopod  an- 
pmsessed  remarkable  talents  and  an  exalted  char-  nelids  (see  CaxropoDA)  of  which  the  earthworm 
acter.  After  her  husband  had  lost  his  life  in  bat-  (q.v,)  is  the  most  familiar  example.  The  species 
tie  (945).  she  managed  the  government  for  his  are  almost  solely  inhabitants  of  the  earth  or  of 
son,  a  minor.  Then  going  to  Constantinople,  she  fresh  water,  have  the  segments  of  the  body 
was  baptized  by  the  Patriarch  Theophilactes  and  similar,  and  differ  from  the  marine  chattopods 
took  the  name  of  Helena.  After  her  death  in  (Polychalir,  q.v.)  in  their  greater  simplicity  of 
969  she  was  canonized  by  the  Greek  Church  un-  structure,  doubtless  the  result  of  degeneration, 
der  her  original  name  and  her  festival  is  kept  Thus  they  lack  all  appendages— cirri,  palpi,  ten- 
on the  nth  day  of  July  (O.  S.),  tacles,  etc.— as  well  as  parapodia.  the  bristles 
Ol'iban  (more  fully  Olibanum),  a  gum-  arising  directly  from  the  body-wall,  either  dis- 
resin  which  flows  from  incisions  in  certain  tributed  regulariy  or  arranged  in  four  bunches 
species  of  Boswellia,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  fam-  on  each  segment.  Usually  eyesare  lacking  and 
ily  Burseracea,  noted  for  the  production  of  aro-  there  is  no  metamorphosis  in  development 
gums,    growing    on    bare    rocks    in    the  These  animals  are  hermaphroditic,  and   usually 


mountains   of   southern    Asia    and   northeastern  some  of  the   segments  are  markedly  glandular, 

Africa.     Olibanum   is   the    lebonah   of   the   He-  forming  a  girdle   fditellum)   which  secretes  the 

brews,  libanos  or  lihanotos  of  the  Greeks,   tkui  cocoon  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid.     The  group 

of  the  Romans,  of  all  which  terms  the  ordinary  is   divided  into   the  aquatic  or  parasitic  species 

English  translation  is  'frankincense'   (q.v.).     It  iLimicola    or    Microdrile)    and    the    terrestnil 
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forms  (Ttrricola  or  MaerodriW).  The  aquatic  man-irf  and  tKe  next  year,  with  his  wife  and 
^>ecies  are  mostly  mioute.  mother  returned  to  Brocton.  All  three  of  the 
Ol'igoelaae  (Greek,  "slight  fracture"),  one  Oliphants  were  now  the  obedient  slaves  of 
of  the  feldspar  unisilicates,  with  the  possible  Hams,  and  while  his  wife  and  mother  were 
formula  (CaNa,)^l.Si,0».  It  crystallizes  in  employed  m  menial  duties  Ohphant  was  called 
the  tridinic  form;  has  a  single  clean  fracture;  ^Pon  to  engage  in  commercial  enterprises  for 
is  not  affected  by  acids;  varies  in  color  from  'he  good  of  the  community.  Husband  and  wife 
white  to  greenish;  has  a  specific  weight  of  were  presently  separated  by  the  command  of 
3.62-2.65  and  a  hardness  of  6;  occurs  in  granite  '^e  ineKorable  Hams,  ihe  wife  bemg  removed 
and  other  early  rocks  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  to  3  branch  of  the  community  m  California. 
Sweden,  and  in  the  United  States  in  New  At  last,  in  1882,  they  emancipated  themselves 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  and  from  the  Harris  infiuence,  and  after  more  wan- 
elsewhere.  A  reddish  variety  with  fine  iron  denng  Ohphant  finally  settled  at  Haifa,  in  the 
oxide  crystals  is  used  as  a  gem  and  is  called  Bay  of  Acre,  and  busied  himself  with  schemes 
BUn  stone  ™'  assisting  the  Jews  to  return  to  Palestine. 
_-,  „.  .  ,  .  HI-  L  J-  .  1  Although  he  had  broken  with  Harris  he  still 
"      L    A*Pj-   "^  A^''''''%"r.         ^Z"    t  retained    visionary   beliefs    not    easy    to    define. 


gyman  ;  b.  Addison  County,  Vt,  7  March  1797; 


In    spile   of   his   singular   mystic 


d.   Middletown    Conn.,   16  Aug.   1851      He  was  ^^^^^^  ^^„  ^j  business,  a  (iili.shed  man  of  the 

graduated  at  Middlebun-  College,  Vt ;  was  ap-  jj    ^^^  ^  ^^i,^^  ^f '  ^^^^  j^l^^t^      That  he 

pointed   president   of    the    Abbeville    Seminary  j^^^^  j^  ^^^^1     ^^dj^,      though  this  is 

S.  C,  and  subsequently  entered  the  ministo'  of  sometimes  urged    but  that  he  was  more  or  less 

the    Methodist   Episcopal    Church.     In   1826  he  ^^Xa\s.^^ctA  is  evident.     Among  his  many  books 

was    appointed    professor    in    Frankim    College.  ^^^.    ,y^^   Russian   Shores   of  the   Black   Sea' 

In   1833  he  was  transferred  to  the  Virginia  con-  ^^g^       <.j.^      .j-^^^^^    RecoJiections   of    Irene 

ference    and  elec  ed  president  of  Randolph  Ma-  Jj^gJi'ii'^^d   >     (i8;8)  ;     ■Piccadilly.'     a    novel 

con  College.     Uter  he  spent  some  time  m  for-  ^,gg  j      .^f^;^    ^^{^,     (,8g  ,      -Episodes    in 

ergti   travel     and    in    I^i^   became   president   of  ^  ^^^  ■„(  Adventure'    (1887);    'Haifa,  or  Life 

Wesleyan   University,   Middletown,    Conn.  ,  He  j^     j^j^j^^     Palestine'      (1887) :     'Masollam' 

■was   an   impressive   preacher    and   a   prominent  (^386).    Consult  *Memoir  of  Laurence  Oliphant 

advocate  of  the  evangelical  a  liance.     He  wro  e  ^^   ^iice,   his   Wife,'    by   Mrs.    Margaret   Oli- 

'Travels  m  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Holy  _>.,„,   /-.ol,-,               '       ' 

Land'     (1843).    and    'Greece    and    the    Golden  P^^"'   Ues^. 

Horn'    (1854).    Consult  his  'Life  and  Letters'  „    O"^**""*- ..  Margaret     Oliphant     Wilson, 

/,8c,i  English    novelist:    b.    Wallyford,    near    Mussel- 

„,.'  .      ,,....    T,       ■,                    .»             (  burgh,   Scotland,  4  April    1828;   d.   Wimbledon, 

Olinda,  a-len  da,  Brazil,  a  seaport  town  of  gurrei-.  England,  25  June  1897.     She  removed 

Pernambuco,    five   miles    north,  of  the   city    of  ^-^^^  ^^^  parents  to  Liverpool  in  childhood  and 

Pernambuco,  which  replaced   it  as  the  capital  •„  ,g     ^^  jn^TVi^A  to  her  cousin,  Francis  Wil- 

and  commercial  centre  of  the  state,  after  the  Oliohant    an  artist   in  stained  glass    who 

Dutch  buniedplinda  in  the  ijthcentury.  Olinda  ^j^  in^gsg'     She  began  literary  work'early, 

was  founded  m  153S.    Pop-  8/»o.  publishing  -Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Marga- 

Oliptiant,      41^-fanL_     Laurence,      English  ret  Maitland'  in  184Q,  and  this  was  quickly  lol- 

traveler  and  author;  k  Cape  Town,  Sottth  Africa,  lowed   by   several   other   tales   of    Scottish    life. 

1839;    d.    Twickenham,   near   London,   23    Dec.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  her  family  was 

1888.     He  was  the  son  of  a  chief  justice  of  supported    entirely    from    the   earnings   of   her 

Ceylon,  and  after  a  boyhood  spent  in   England  pen,    and    during    her   long   literary   career   she 

went   to   Ceylon  in   1S41   and   was   subsequently  published   120  books  and  quite  as  many  contri- 

private  secretary  to  his  father.     Although  later  butions  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine*  in  die  shape 

celled   to   the   bar   he   spent   much   of   his   time  of  reviews,  etc,     Few  women  of  her  time  have 

in    travel.    Visiting    the    Crimea    in    1852,    and  surpassed   her  in   the  amount   of   work  accom- 

Canada  and  the  United  States  {1853-4)  as  priv-  plished   and    the   even    excellence   of    what   she 

B(e   secretary   to   Lord   Elgin,   and   in    1855    he  wrote.     Of  her  many  novels  among  the  best  are 

served  under  Omar  Pasha  in  the  Crimean  war.  the  five  comprising  'The  Chronicles  of  Catling- 

The  next  year  he  joined  Walker,  the  filibuster,  ford'      (1863-76) — of     which     'Salem     Chapel' 

at    New    Orleans^    and   was   attached   to   Lord  (1863)  and  'Misa  Jlarjoribanks'  (1866)  are  the 

Elgin's   China   mission   1857-9.     The   year   i860  most  important.— 'Within  the  Precincts'  (1879): 

saw  him  with   Garibaldi  in  Italy  and  the  year  'Harry  Joscelyn'    (1881)  ;    'The  Ladies   Lindo- 

afler  he  was  first  aecnetary  of  legation  at  Yeddo,  res*  {1883)  ;  'The  Sorceress'  ;  and  'The  Cuckoo 

Japan,  where  he  was  wounded  by  assassins.    He  in    the    Nest'    (1892).      She    was    not    a   great 

Parliament    for    the     Stirling     Burghs  novelist,  for  she  lacked  constructive  power,  f--" 


1865-7,  t>u'  having  by  this  time  come  under  the  her  plots  are  not  always  effective;  but  her 
influence  of  the  mystic,  Thomas  Lake  Harris  careful  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  character, 
(q.v.),  he  resigned  his  seat  and  entered  the  her  humor,  pathos,  invention,  and  naturalness 
brotherhood  which  Harris  had  founded  at  Broc-  entitle  her  to  a  high  place  among  novelists  of 
ton,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  At  Brocton,  the  second  rank.  Of  several  talcs  of  the  super- 
under  the  orders  of  Harris,  he  was  forced  to  natural  by  her  'A  Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Un- 
do the  hardest  kind  of  farm  labor,  and  there  seen'  (1882).  is  the  best  known,  but  is  sur- 
h)s  mother  joined  hira,  but  was  not  permitted  passed  in  power  by 'A  Beleaguered  City'  (1880); 
to  hold  any  confideatia]  intercourse  with  him.  and  'Old  Lady  Mary'  (i^).  In  addition  to 
Both  mother  and  son  gave  up  their  private  her  work  in  fiction  she  produced  a  large  num- 
means  to  the  community.  In  1870  Oliphant  re-  ber  of  biographies  and  works  of  literary  history, 
turned  to  Europe  and  was  Times  correspondent  such  as  the  'Life  of  Edward  Irving'  (1862), 
during  the  Franco- Prussian  war.     in    1872  he  a   remarkable  piece  of  sympathetic  biography; 
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'The  Makers  of  Florence'  (1874)  ;  'The  Lite-  racemes  of  fragrant  yellowish-white  flowen  fd- 
rary  History  of  England  1790-1825'  (1882).  lowed  by  oblong  or  ovoid  fruits  (drupes). 
'The    Victorian    Age    of    English    Literature,'     From  remote  antiquity  it  has  been  cultivated  as 

with  her  son  F.  R,  Oljphant  (iS^ta)  ;  'Historical  a  food-plant,  especially  for  the  oil  pressed  from 

Characters    of    the     Reign     of     Queen     Anne'  its    fruits.      Throughout    the    sub-tropical    parts 

(1894);      'Annals     of     a     Publishing     House>  of   the   Old   World   the   olive   has   been   grown 

(1897);  etc.     In  spite  of  much  sorrow  in  her  upon   a  commercial   basis   for  many  centuries, 

life  her  outlook  upon  existence  was  cheerful  individual  trees  being  known  to  be  more  than 
and  tolerant,  and  her  influence  upon  English  1,000  years  old.  It  was  introduced  during  the 
fiction    was   wholesome    in   every   respecl.      For     tSth  century  into  California,  which  is  now  the 

a   half  century  her  admirable  fictions   were  the  leading   olive-producing   district    of   the   United 

delight   of   a   wide   circle   of   cultivated   readers  States^  but   part   of   Arizona   and   New   Mexico 

in  this  country  and  her  own,  and  her   'Chroni-  are  adapted  to  olives  and  are  gradually  coming 

cles  of  Carlingford,'  at  least,  have  in  them  some-  into  notice.    The  assumption  is  made  that  seed 

thinp  of  the  same  quality  which   renders  Trol-  was  introduced  in  1769  from  Mexico  and  planted 

lope  3    Dorsetshire   tales   so   enduring.      Consult  at  the  San  Diego  Mission,  whence  cuttings  were 

'Autobiography  and  Letters   of   Mrs.   OHphant'  taken  to  other  missions  throughout  California- 

edited  by  H.  Coghill   (1899).  and  this  olive,  the  only  ore  known  in  the  Slate 

Olivarez,  Gupar  de  Guzman,  gas'par  da  T*''  ^^."^  ^^Sc^  was  called  the  "Mission*  va- 

gooth-man   6-le-va'r«th,   Spanish   prime   min-  P^'X-     Since  1880  numerous  varieties  have  been 

ister:  b.  Rome  6  Jan.  1587;  d.   Toro,  Spain,  22  introduced     from     olive-growing    countries     of 

July  1645.    He  was  educated  at  the  University  E"^P='    . 

of  Salamanca,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-  "he  olive  succeeds  best  in  warm  dry  climates, 
chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  gained  ^  will  withstand  some  frost,  but  at  blossoming 
the  favor  of  his  royal  master  to  such  an  extent  '"''e  this  is  believed  to  impair  if  not  to  destroy 
that  soon  after  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne  ^^le  crop;  and  the  same  result  is  often  attributed 
as  Philip  IV.  Olivare*  was  appointed  prime  ^  ^'gh  wind  and  very  dry  air  at  that  time, 
minister.  For  22  years  (1621-43)  his  power  was  A  richj  well-drained  soil  is  preferred,  tut  tiie 
almost  unlimited.  His  sole  object  soon  became  tree  will  succeed  and  produce  excellent  crops 
the  extortion  of  money  from  the  people  to  upon  a  very  great  variety  of  soils ;  it  is  usually 
supply  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Holland,  a  mistake,  however,  to  plant  it  upon  rocky  hill- 
France,  and  other  powers.  His  severity  occa-  sides,  as  too  numerous  failures  ia  California 
sioned  revolts  in  (^(aionia  and  Andalusia,  and  prove.  While  not  exacting  as  to  food,  the  trees - 
the  Portuguese  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  must  have  an  adequate  fertilizer.  The  return  to 
acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Braganza  king  in  the  soil  of  the  pomace  after  the  oil  has  been 
1640.  The  foreign  wars  were  so  fatal  to  Spain,  expressed,  together  with  slight  dressings  of 
whose  armies  were  defeated  by  the  French,  and  commercial  fertilizers  and  judicious  cultivation, 
whose  fleets  were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  that  will  keep  the  trees  in  lusty  bearing  condition 
the  king  was  compelled  by  universal  public  dis-  The  trees  are  usually  set  about  30  feet  apart 
content  to  dismiss   his  minister,  either   in   hexagons   or   in   squares,   the   former 

Olive,  Pkincess  ok  Cumberland,  title  as-  P'^"  ^^'"B  preferred  in  California  because  it  is 
sumed  in  i8zi  by  Mrs.  Olivia  Serres:  b.  War-  PO".  economical  of  land,  and  permits  of  plow- 
wick  3  April  1772;  d.  21  Nov.  1834.  Her  maiden  if?*  '"  '"''**  directions  instead  of  only  two. 
name  was  Wiimot;  she  married  John  Thomas  \^^  '»'"1  '*  kept  cleanly  cultivated  throughout 
Serres  in  1^91  and  was  separated  from  him  in  ""^  season. 

1803.     She  wrote  poetry  and  fiction  and  several  The  olive  is   propagated  by   layers,   suckers. 

pamphlets    (1813-17)    urging   the   claim   of   her  sP'outs,  cuttings,  tips  of  twigs,  grafts,  buds,  and 

uncle.    James    Wiimot.    to    be    the    author    of  5^«ls.     The  last  three,  being  tedious  and  slow, 

'Junius  Letters.'     In  i8ai  she  was  arrested  for  ?f^   rarely    employed.     The   favorite  method   is 

debt,   and   moved   a  stay  as   being  daughter   of  "^   means    of   lip."!.      These    are   obtained    from 

the    Duke    of   Cumberland.      She    asserted    that  f""''  dormant  branches,  partly  defoliated,  rooted 

irS.ooo  had   been   left  her  by  George   UI..  who  "'  mo'st  sand  and  then  transplanted  in  nursery 

recognized   her  as   Cumberland's    daughter,   but  ''^ws.      The   trees    should   begin    to   bear   when 

she  died   without  being  able  to   see   the  King's  ^™'"  "^"-^  ^^^  "'^  and  ''eaeh  full  productivity 

wilh     Her  claims  were  continued  by  her  dau^-  when  about  30. 

ter  Lavinia    (1797-1871).  who  married  Thomas  Olive   Oii— The   principal   uses   of  the  olive 

Ryves,   a   portrait   painter,    was    divorced    from  '^*  ?°^  "''  production,  for  pickling,  either  green 

him  in  1841,  and  in  1866  procured  a  verdict  that  °^  ^^P^-  ""<!  i"^  drying.    For  the  production  of 

her  mother  was  not  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  °'''  '*■«  "pe  fruits  are  carefully  gathered  by  hand, 

of  Cumberland,    This  cause  aiibre  was  built  bruised    as    little    as    possible    and    preferably 

upon  most  outrageous  forgeries,  but  both   Mrs,  j'^j   "?   ^^    once,    otherwise   they   are   partially 

Serres  and  Mrs.  Ryves  succeeded  in  interesting  "'■'™    '"    '^T   'hm    layers    through    whidi    air 

Sir  Gerald  Noel  and  others  in  their  pretensions,  ^"^^  circulate  freely  to  avoid  molding  and  fer- 

Olive  Thome.  See  Miller,  Harriet  Mann,  rnT!mtir"tr'fllv«™' i^T  P^"?  '"-.''"^^ 
and  impair  the  flavor  and  odor  of  the  oil.    An 

Olive,    one   of  the   leading   fruits   of   the  old  practise  was  to  crush  the  fruit  by  means 

world.      It    IS    borne    hy    a    small    tree     {Qiea  of  heavy   mill-stones    in   pits,   but   the   oil   thus 

europita)  ol  the  order  Oleacea,  and  is  the  most  extracted   from   the   kernels   has  been    found   to 

important  member  of  its  genus,   which   includes  injure  both  the  flavor  and   the  keeping  quaJitv 

between  30  and  40  species.     This  tree  is  a  native  of   the    oil    obtained    from    the   pulp,      Moderi 

of  western  Asia  and  probably  of  the  Mediter-  crushers,    therefore,    do    not    break   the  stones. 

ranean  region,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  25  The  crushed  pulp  is  then  pressed  in  linen  sheets 

feet,  bears   small  lanceolate   leaves   and  axillary  the   pressure   bemg  applied   very  gradually 
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second    pressing    is    made    after    the    pulp    has  of  gradually  increasing  strength,  the  maximum 

been  mixed   with  cold   water.     Other  pressings  being  dense  enough  to  float  an  egg.     They  will 

are   sometimes   given,   each   one   resulting   in   a  now  keep  for  years  if  properly  stored,     Kckled 

grade  of  oil  inferior  to  the  preceding.    The  two  green  olives  are  much  less  a  food  than  a  table 

first    grades   are    sometimes    mixed.      Since   the  delicacy  or  relish ;  but  pickled  ripe  olives,  which 

separation  of  the  oil  from  the  juice  by  gravity  are  prepared  by  much  the  same  process  and  are 

is  hazardous  on  account  of  iiability  to  fermenl,  gaining  in  favor,  are  considered  primarily  as  a 

the  impurities  are  washed  out  quickly  by  special  food.    Dried  olives  are  popular  in  some  Mediter- 

apparaHis    in    which    a    current    of    cool    water  rancan   countries,   but   are   little   known   Jn   the 

comes  in  contact   with  a  small   quantity  of  the  American  market, 

juice,  mixes  with  it,  separates  the  larger  parti-  The    average   composition   of    pickled   green 

cles  of  pulp  and  allows  the  oil  to  rise  through  ohves  is:   water,  784;   fat,   12.9;   carbohydrates, 

a   tail   column   of   water   which    further  washes  I-8;  protein,  ash,  etc,  6.9;  that  of  pickled  ripe 

the   oil-globules   as   they   rise.     After  being   al-  olives:  water,  65.1;  fat,  25.5;  carbohydrates,  3.8; 

lowed  to  stand  for  a  time  in  a  cool  room  this  protein,  ash,  etc.,  5.6. 

oil  is  racked  off  and  sold  as  "new  oiI,»  or  may  Besides    the    species    mentioned    above,    sev- 

be  again  allowed  to  stand  for  further  clarifica-  cral   other   related   species   are   valued   more   or 

tion.      Since   the    American   market    demands    a  less,     Olea  chrysophylia,  a  tropica!  African  spe- 

«lear  oil,  however,  much  of  the  domestic  oil  is  cies,  has  been  introduced  into  southern  Califor- 

filtered,  a  process  which,  especially  if  often  re-  nia,  where  it  is  planted  for  ornament,  the  under 

peated,    impairs   the    flavor   and    makes    the    oil  surfaces  of  the  leaves  being  bri^t  golden  yellow, 

seem  greasy.     Throughout  the   process,  scrupu-  Olea,   or   Oitnantkus,   fragrans,   is   the   fragrant 

lous  cleanliness  is   essential,   because  olive   oil  o"ve  of  China  and  Japan,  where  its  flowers  are 

is  prone  to  absorb  any  taint  either  in  the  utensils  used  for  perfuming  tea.     It  is  also  cultivated  in 

or  in  the  air.    The  oil  is  pale  yellow,  inodorous,  greenhouses   for   its   inconspicuous   but   exceed- 

and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .918  at  a  tempera-  Jngly  fragrant  flowers. 

ture  of  15"  C.    It  is  largely  used  in  cookery  and  In   ancient   Greece   the   olive   was   sacred   to 

pharmacy,  for  lubricating  and  illuminating  pur-  Pallas  Athene  and  was  a   symbol  of  chastity 

poses,  and  for  making  Castile  and  other  kinds  and  peace.    Like  the  laurel  it  was  used  for  mak- 

o£  soap,  tor  which  purpose  the  lower  grades  "ig  wreaths  for  crowning  the  victors  in  athletic 

are  most  employed.     In  the  United   States  it  is  spojta.                              ,^    ,       _,. 

often  adulterated  with  cottonseed-oil.     Gallipoli  Consult:    Bailey,    'Cyclopedia    of  American 

oil    which  is  used  in  dyeing,  is  made  from  the  Horticulture'      (rgoo-z)  ;     Hayne,      'California 

fermented   fruit.  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  129'    (1900). 

Olive  oil  also  has  important  medical   uses.  OUve-bsck.  an  American  thrush  (q.v.). 

In  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces  for  adults,  Olive-BhelL  the  polished  and  often  bcaati- 

and   one   teaspoonful    for   infants,   it   acts   as   a  fuUy  colored  shell,  of  nearly  the  aiie  and  shape 

laxative.     It  is  also  used  In  intussusception  of  of  an  olive,  of  a  marine  gastropod  mollusk  (fam- 

the  bowels;   as  »n  antidote  in   cases  of  acrid  jjy   Olividx).  allied  to  the  volutes  and  cones, 

poisoning;  as  a  local  neutral  protective  from  the  many  species   of  which   inhabit   the  warm  seas, 

atmosphere ;  in  place  of  suet,  lard,  etc.,  as  an  m-  creeping  about  the  bottom   in  search  of  animal 

unction  to  increase  the   fat   of  the  body,  or  to  food   at  considerable  depths.     The  front  of  the 

Twluce  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  by  workmen  in  foot   is   developed  into  a  strong  sort  of  fender. 

lead  factories  as  a  laxative,  and  to  prevent  the  and    fieahy    flaps     (mesopodium)     are    reflected 

absorption    of    lead.      Combined   with   camphor,  laterally    over    the    shell.      An    allied    genus    of 

morphine,  etc.,  it  is  applied  to  wounds,  bums,  smaller  size  is  Olri'eUa,  one  species  of  which  has 

and  bruises,  and  forms  the  basis  of  many  iini-  been  iffcd  in  the  South  Pacific  islands  as  a  kind 

ments.     It   is   used   to  allay   the  pain  of  insect  of    shell-money.       Consult     Cooke,     'MoUusca* 

bites,  and  (warmed)  in  the  ear.  to  destroy  in-  (1895). 

sects.     It  is  also  employed  as  an  application  to  Ol'iTenite,     natural    hydrated    arseniate     of 

swollen     breasts,     as     a    lubricant    ol    surgical  copper,  occurring  in  most  copper  ores.    It  varies 

instruments,   sounds,   pessaries,   etc.,   and   as   an  in  color  from  brown  to  green;  and  in  form  from 

injection  in  cases  of  constipation;  but  for  this  cry.stal,   usually   oblique  tetrahedral   prisms,  the 

last  purpose  it  Is  inferior  to  castor  oil.     In  large  common  form  in  the  English  copper  mines,  to 

doses,  it  is  believed  by  some  physicians  to  hasten  amorphous,  being  then  styled  "wood  copper'  or 

the   discharge   of  gall-stones,   sometimes   appar-  "wood  arseniate*  because  of  its  fibrous  nature, 

ently  softening  them.  Both  forms  occur  in  the  Utah  copper  mines. 

Pickled  Olives.—  For  pickling  the  fruits  are  Oliver,  Andrew,  American  colonial  offi- 
gathered  by  hand  before  they  are  likely  to  be-  cjal;  b.  Boston  a8  March  i?o6:  d  there  3  Mardi 
come  soft  during  the  process,  a  degree  of  rna-  tyy^  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  ia 
turity  not  readily  described  except  by  saying  1^24^  ^as  elected  to  the  general  court  and  be- 
that  the  time  is  just  before  the  fruits  would  came  secretary  of  the  province.  When  the 
change  from  green  to  the  mature  fruit  tint.  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  the  English  Parlia- 
which  varies  with  the  variety  from  yellow  ment,  he  made  himself  obnoxious  by  accepting 
to  almost  black.  They  are  first  placed  either  in  the  oflice  of  distributer  of  stamps,  and  on  14 
pure  water,  which  must  be  changed  each  day,  or  Aug.  1765  was  hanged  in  efligy  from  the  "liberty 
in  a  weak  solution  of  lye.  This  is  to  remove  tree."  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  mob 
the  bitterness  and  acridity  and  to  soften  the  skin,  cot  down  the  effigy  and  burned  it  in  front  of 
After  the  latter  process,  which  may  occupy  from  Oliver's  honse.  Oliver  was  so  much  alarmed 
one  to  three  months,  the  lye  is  removed  by  that  the  next  day  he  publicly  resigned  his  office, 
soaking  In  pure  water.  Then  the  olives  are  sub-  In  1771  be  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor, 
jected  to  a  series  of  immersions  in  salt  solutions  He  was  ■a  broUier-ln-law  of  Governor  Hutchin- 
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son,  and  pursued  the  same  public  course,  pro- 
moting, as  far  as  possible,  tlie  designs  of  the 
British  ministry.  This  was  proved  by  his  letters 
obtained  by  Franklin  in  England,  and  sent  back 
to  America  in  1772.  When,  therefore,  the  gen- 
eral court  petitioned  the  king  for  the  removal 
of    Hutchinson,    Oliver's    name    was    also    in- 

Oliver,  James,  plow  manufacturer  and  in- 
ventor of  the  chilled  plow :  b.  Scotland  28  Aug. 
1823;  d.  South  Bend.  Ind.,  2  March  1908. 
He  came  to  America  in  1835  with  his  parents, 
who,  after  residing  for  a  year  in  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  settled  in  Mishawaka,  Ind..  in  1836.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a  moldcr,  and  in  lf<55  began 
the  manufaclure  of  plows  at  South  Bend,  Ind.. 
founding  the  establishment  of  wliich  lie  became 
president.  After  years  of  exhaustive  study  ;ind 
expensive  experiments  he  invented  the  first  suc- 
cessful chilled  plow,  which  made  hts  name 
famous  throughoul  the  world.     See   Plow. 

Oliver,  Peter,  American  jurist:  b.  Boston 
26  March  1713 ;  d  Birmingham,  England,  13 
Oct  1791.  He  was  a  brother  of  Andrew  Oliver 
(q.v.),  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1730;  held  several  offices  in  Plymouth  County. 
Mass.;  and  in  1756  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  superior  court,  although  be  had  never  be- 
come a  lawyer.  In  1771  he  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice. Oliver  was  a  Loyalist,  and  when,  in 
1774,  the  legislature  ordered  the  judges  to  refuse 
a  fixed  salary  from  the  king,  he  alone  declined 
to  comply,  and  was  impeached  in  consequence. 
He  wrote  in  favor  of  the  British  rule  in  a  Loyal- 
ist publication  called  the  'Censor,'  and  went 
to  England  in  1776,  when  the  British  troops. 
evacuated  Boston.  There  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  possessed  considerable 
literary  skill,  and  was  a  collector  of  antiquarian 
materials. 

Oliver  Twist,  a  novel  by  Charles  Dickens, 
published  in  1838,  the  name  of  its  principal  char- 
acter, a  workhouse  orphan,  being  the  same  as 
the  title.  There  are  nearly  20  other  characters 
of  typical  significance.  The  abuses  of  the  work- 
house in  which  Oliver  was  born  and  where  he 
passed  his  childhood,  and  the  life  of  crime  into 
which  he  was  forced  by  the  Artful  Dodger  and 
by  Fagin  in  his  training-school  for  thieves  are 
described  with  the  painful  vividness  of  tragedy. 
But  the  characteristic  humor  of  Dickens  is  pres- 
ent to  relieve  the  diabolical  villainy  of  Fagin, 
the  brute  ruflianism  of  Bill  Sykes,  and  the  deg- 
radation and  wretchedness  of  the  whole  environ- 
ment, Bumbb,  the  self-important  parish  beadle, 
contributing  freely  to  this  mitigating  element; 
while  through  Nancy,  bound  as  she  was  in  the 
same  bundle  of  misery,  the  soul  of  good  in 
things  evil  shines  out  to  light  the  way  to  Oliver's 
deliverance. 

Ol'ives.  Moant  of,  or  Mount  Ol'iTet,  the 
historic  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  the  brook  Kedron,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  over  2,700  feet  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  many  biblical  incidents  especially  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  four  eminences 
extending  from  north  to  south,  known  re- 
spectively as  Galilee  or  Viri  Galilii,  Mount  of 
Ascension,  Prophets,  and  Mount  of  Offense. 
The  northernmost  of  these  derives  the  name 


by  which  it  is  known  among  Christians  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  hill  oa 
which  two  angels  addressed  the  apostles  after 
the  Ascension,  as  "Ye  men  of  Galilee."  The 
next  in  order,  proceeding  southward,  gets  its 
name  of  Mount  of  Ascension  from  the  suppo- 
sition, originated  by  the  Empress  Helena,  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  a 
supposition  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of 
Luke  (xxiv.  50,  51),  where  it  is  said  tliat 
Christ  *Ied  them  out  as  far  as  to  Beth- 
any." This  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  eminences.  At  its  foot  lay  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane.  The  next  eminence  southward  is 
rather  a  portion  of  the  previous  one  tlian  a  sep- 
arate height,  and  is  remarkable  for  containing 
a  celebrated  catacomb,  known  as  the  "Tombs 
of  the  Prophets"  (perhaps  in  allusion  to  the 
words  of  Christ  in  Matt,  xxiii.  29).  The  south- 
ernmost eminence  is  called  the  Mount  of  OSens^ 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  "Mount  of 
Corruption*  on  which  Solomon  erected  the  high- 
places  for  strange  gods  (i  Kings  xi.  7;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13).  On  the  hill  is  the  small  village  of 
El  Tour  on  the  north  of  which  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Ascension  t>elonging  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans but  used  on  festival  occasions  by  Chris- 
tians. On  the  east  are  several  Russian  building 
including  a  handsome  church,  a  hospice  for  pil- 
grims,  and  a  tower  from  which  a  magnificent 
view  is  obtained,  especially  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Jordan  Valley,  etc.  South  of  the  village  are  the 
Paternoster  Church,  or  Oiurch  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
also  a  Carmelite  convent.  Modern  ohve  trees 
represent  the  historical  trees  from  which  the 
moimt  derived  its  tiame,  and  which  were  cut 
down  during  ihe  siege  of  Jerusalem  70  a.d. 
From  the  village  of  El  Tour  a  road  to  the  south- 
east leads  to  Bethany,  passing  Beth  phage. 
Consult  Rotthier,  ^Ancient  and  Modem  Pales- 
tine-   {1898). 

Olivet,  Mich.,  village  in  Walion  township 
Eaton  County,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Raitw^. 
It  was  founded  in  1&44  and  incorporated  in 
1866.  There  is  a  private  bank  and  the  post- 
oHice  is  the  starting  point  for  three  rural  free 
delivery  routes.  Pop.  (Jpio)  800.  The  viilaee 
is  mainly  important  as  the  seat  of  Olivet  C^- 
lege,  a  coeducational  and  non- sectarian  insti- 
tution, founded  in  1S44  by  John  J.  Shipherd,  a! 
Olivet  Institute,  and  chartered  as  a  college  in 
1859^  It  is,  however,  closely  allied  with  and 
under  the  management  of  the  Congregational- 
ists.  Beside  the  regular  preparatory  and  col- 
legiate courses,  the  ciiriiculum  offers  courses  in 
pedagogy,  the  sciences,  biology,  and  music.  The 
college  confers  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  main 
buildings  are  Parsons  Hall,  Shipherd  Hall, 
Mather  Hall,  a  building  for  the  laboratories  and 
the  biological  museum,  and  Burrage  Hall,  the 
home  of  the  library,  which  in  1905  contained 
30,000  volumes.  There  is  also  a  small  gym- 
nasium and  the  campus  contains  15  acres.  The 
Olivet  Congregational  church  is  the  church 
chapel  and  is  the  joint  property  of  the  college 
and  church.  The  property  of  the  college  in 
buildings  and  endowments  was  valued  in  1910 
at  $350,000 ;  the  faculty  numbered  26,  students 
260,  and  graduates  732. 

Frank  Hugh  Vostex, 
Palter,  The  Congregational  CkmrcK 
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Orivetsna.     See  Ordebs,  Rbugtous,  of  the 

Orivine,  natural  silicate  of  iron  and  mag- 
nesium {Mg,FeiSiO.>,  also  called  chrysolite, 
occurring  in  lava  and  as  a  principal  constituent 
of  basaltic  rocks.  It  is  possibly  an  original  Riag- 
nesian  component  of  rocks  now  altered  to  ser- 
pentine. Olivine  is  transparent,  olive  green  or 
brown,  with  a  colorless  streak  and  conchoidal 
fracture. 

OUcndorTs  System,  an  educational  term 
applied  to  a  igth  century  method  of  leaminj? 
languages,  invented  by  H.  G.  Ollendorf 
(1803-65),  and  designed  for  those  who  teach 
themselves.  The  grammars  are  inlended  to  give 
the  students  a  mastery  of  the  conversational 
forms  of  language,  grammatical  rules  being  few. 

OUivier,  6-le-ve-a,  Olivier  Emilc.  Frencb 
Statesman:  b.  Marseilles  3  July  iSij.  He  stud- 
ied Ian  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Paris  in  iS^  Having  taken  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sary-general at  ^1arseil1es  under  the  republic, 
afterward  becoming  prefect  at  Bouches-du- 
Rhone  and  then  of  Haute-Marne.  In  1857  he 
entered  the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  oppo- 
sition and  was  one  of  *The  Five'  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  eloquent  and  often  successful 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  Grad- 
ually, however,  he  severed  himself  from  his 
former  political  associates,  and  the  severance 
was  final  when  in  January  1870,  he  accepted 
Napoleon's  invitation  to  form  a  ministry.  It 
was  this  ministry  which  declared  war  with  Ger- 
many in  July  1870,  and  was  overthrown  with 
disgrace  in  August  1870.  Since  then  M.  Ollivier 
has  several  times  been  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  but  without  success. 
Beyond  that  he  has  taken  no  part  in  politics,  but 
has  devoted  himself  to  writing  works  on  legal 
and  other  subjects.  These  include  *Lamartire' 
(1874) ;  <Frincipe3  et  Conduite'  (187S) ; 
<L'Eflise  et  I'Etat  au  Concile  du  Vatican* 
(1879)  ;  'Thiers  i  I'Acad^mie  et  dans  I'Histoire' 
(1879);  *Le  Concordat,  est-il  respecte'  (1883); 
'Nouveau  Manuel  de  Droit  Ecclfsiastique  Fran- 
(aiB>  (i88s);  'Michd-Ange>  (i8g2) ;  "L'Em- 
pire  Liberal'  (6  vols..  i894-i9<*).  a  defense  of 
his  career;  *Sc)utions  Politiques  el  Sociales' 
(1894)  ;  and  *  Marie- Madeleine,  Recits  de 
Jeunesse'  (18(36).  In  1870  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Olfflcdo,  Job(  Joaquin,  ho-sa'  ho- a- kin 
ol-ma'fho,  Ecuadorian  poet:  b.  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  20  May  1781;  d.  there  19  Feb.  1847. 
He  was  educated  in  Quito  and  Lima,  taught  law 
for  a  time  in  the  University  of  Lima  and  then 
practised  in  his  native  city.  He  engaged  actively 
in  public  affairs,  was  vice-president  of  Ecuador 
and  governor  of  the  department  of  Guaymas, 
and  in  1845  led  a  successful  revolution  against 
General  Flores,  but  though  he  directed  the 
provisional  government  he  was  defeated  for  the 
presidency.  But  his  fame  as  a  poet  will  outlast 
his  political  recor-"  — -*  ' —  — --  '  ' 
more   widely  read 

One  of  his  best  p  _     _  _       _ 

(i8j6).  His  'Collected  Works'"  (Valparaiso, 
i&tS;  Paris,  1853;  and  Mexico,  1862)  have  been 
widely  circulated.  Consult:  Herrera,  'Apuntes 
biograficos  de  D.  J.  J.  Olmedo'    (1887). 


01iiiBte«d  (Cm'sted  or  um'sted)  Claim,  The, 
in  American  history,  a  celebrated  case  in  ad- 
miralty law.  Originally  it  was  a  case  of  capture 
on  the  high  seas,  and  involved  questions  of 
prerogative  regarding  which  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  commissioners  were  set  at  naught  by 
a  State  Court  of  Admiralty.  One  Olmstead  and 
others,  of  Connecticut,  being  pressed  into  Brit- 
ish service  aboard  the  sloop  Active  in  1777,  took 
possession  of  the  sloop,  and  were  in  turn  cap- 
tured by  Houston,  commanding  the  Pennsyl- 
vania armed  brig  Convention.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Court  o£  Admiralty  awarded  a  large  share 
of  pri?e  money  to  the  State,  and  to  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Convention,  and  the  owners, 
officers  and  crew  of  a  privateer  which  assisted 
in  the  capture.  Olmstead  and  others  appealed  to 
the  Federal  commissioners  of  appeals  and  re- 
ceived a  favorable  verdict.  This  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  court  set  aside  and  deposited  ti)e 
moneys  with  David  Rittenhouse,  state  treasurer. 
His  executrixes  were  sued  in  1802  before  the 
newly  organized  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  judgment  was  executed  in  favor  of  Olm- 
stead and  others,  in  i8og,  against  violent  opposi- 
tion from  Pennsylvania. 

Olmsted^  Sm'sted  or  um'sted,  Charles  San- 
ford  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishopj 
b.  Olmstedville,  N.  Y.,  8  Feb.  i8s3-  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale, 
N.  Y.  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York;  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1877.  He 
was  subsequently  rector  of  Sl  Asaph's  Church 
Bala,  Pa.,  and  in  May  1902  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Colorado.  He  has  published  'Decem- 
ber Musings,'  verse  (1898)  ;  'The  Discipline  of 
Perfection'    (1902). 

Olmsted,  Charles  Tyler,  American  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  28 
April  1842.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1865,  and  after 
studying  for  the  ministry  at  St.  Stephen's  Col- 
lege, Annandale,  N.  Y.,  took  orders,  was  assist- 
ant in  Trinity  parish.  New  York  1868-84;  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1884-99 ;  and  vicar 
of  St.  Agnes  Chapel,  New  York,  i^;t~igo2.  In 
October  of  the  year  last  named  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop-coadjutor  of  the  diocese  of  central 
New  York  and  in  1904  became  bishop. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  I^w,  American  land- 
scape architect :  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  26 ,  April 
1822 ;  d.  Waverly,  Mass.,  28  Aug.  1903.  He  had 
some  early  instruction  (1837-40)  in  civil  en- 
gineering, went  to  sea,  after  a  year  before  the 
mast  studied  agricultural  science  and  engineer- 
ing at  Yale,  and  later  was  for  seven  years  a 
farmer  and  horticulturist  upon  his  own  land. 
In  i8go  he  made  a  tour,  largely  on  foot,  of 
Great  Britain  and  parts  of  the  Continent,  for  the 
study  of  methods  of  agriculture  and  landscape 
gardening.  In  1852-3,  1853-4,  an*!  1856  he 
traveled  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  investi- 
gating the  effects  of  slavery  upon  the  economic 
and  social  condition  of  slave  States.  The  re- 
sults of  his  observations  appeared  in  three  suc- 
cessive volumes,  'A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard 
Slave  States'  (1856);  'A  Journey  in  Texas' 
(1857)  ;  and  'A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country* 
(1861).  In  1861  a  compiled  work,  based  upon 
the  three  preceding,  appeared  in  London  as  '"rhe 
Cotton  Kingdom,'  an  account,  says  H.  T.  Tuck- 
erman,  'copious,  specilk,  and  authentic,"  which. 
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it  is  stated,  was  frequently  qtioted  by  such  under  urban  or '  parttally  ut-ban  conditions 
leaders  of  English  opinion  as  favored  the  North-  toward  the  making  of  pleasure-grounds.  He 
cm  vLew|>oint  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1856  he  studied  the  genius  of  American  scenery,  aiid 
again  visited  EurUpe,  giving  oarticular  attentioii  in  the  ad^tation  of  his  methods  thereto  made  a 
to  parks;  and  three  other  trips  were  subse-  real  if  imconspicuous  contribution  to  the  art  of 
quently  made.  In  1855  the  State  legislature  of  the  United  States,  la  his  public  parks  he 
New  York  parsed  an  act  for  the  construction  of  avoided  the  formal  and  the  monumental  as  he 
a  large  central  park  in  New  York  city,  and  in  had  seen  it  in  Italy  and  France,  and  combined 
1857  Olmsted  was  made  superintendent  of  the  system  with  wild  nature  in  an  unconventional 
pre|)aratory  work.  With  Calvert  Vaux  (q.v.)  result  which  is  distinctive.  It  has  been  said 
he  presented  a  plan  for  the  park  which  was  se-  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  was  that 
lected  for  the  prize  from  33  plans  submitted  in  he  never  endeavored  to  make  unsuitable  condi- 
competition.  Olmsted  then  became  architect-in-  tions  conform  to  preconceived  ideas,  but  made 
chief,  with  Vaux  as  assistant,  and  despite  polit-  logical  use  of  such  conditions  as  they  were.  At 
ical  difficulties  in  four  years  practically  completed  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  asserted  With  par- 
the  task.  He  employed  at  one  time  a  working  donable  exaggeration,  if  exaggeration  it  were, 
force  of  nearly  4,000  with  a,  high  degree  of  that  he  had  done  more  than  any  other  of  bis 
efficiency.  In  1B61  be  was  appointed  by  Lincoln  generation  to  develop  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of 
to  the  United  Slates  Sanitary  Commission,  of  the  country.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Metrdpol- 
which  he  became  secretary  and  general  manager,  itan  Museum  of  Art,  of  the  American  Museum 
He  displayed  in  this  post  great  administrative  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  New  York  State 
ability.  Besides  conducting  a  necessarily  large  Charities  Aid  Association,  of  which  for  many 
correspondence,  he  obtained  legislation,  visited  years  he  was  vice-president  In  addition  to  the 
the  field,  and  prepared  reports.  He  aided  in  the  books  above  cited  he  wrote  'Walks  and  Talks  of 
formation  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  was  an  American  Farmer  in  England'  (1852),  fre- 
prorainent  in  the  organization  of  the  Southern  quently  reprinted,  and  papers  and  reports  on 
Famine  Relief  Association.  In  1863  he  resigned  special  problems  of  his  profession.  Por  an  ac- 
from  the  Cornmission  and  became  first  commis-  count  01  Olmsted's  work  on  the  Sanitary  Com- 
sioner  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  mission,  consult  Still^"s  history  (1866).  Con- 
Mariposa  Grove.  He  was  in  partnership  with  suit:  Century  Magazine,  October  1893. 
Vaux  and  Withers  at  New  York  in  the  practice  OlmBted,  Frederic  Law,  American  land- 
of  landscape  architecture  in  18^-72,  was  for  g^ape  architect,  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Staten 
a  trnie  presidwit  and  treastwer  of  the  New  York  i^i^^d  24  July  187a  He  was  graduated  from 
park  commission,  and  later  for  about  six  years  tUrvard  in  1B94  and  studied  landscape  archi- 
was  landscape  architect  to  the  commission.  In  tecture  under  his  father.  Since  189S  he  has  been 
1878  he  removed  to  Boston  and  there  continued  ,t,e  landscape  architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
his  professional  practice.  This  was  very  large,  system  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Biltmore  estate 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  he  visited  every  Stale  ^f  q  ^  Vanderbilt  near  Ashevillc,  N.  C.  from 
in  the  Union,  and  eight  times  crossed,  the  Con-  ,g^  jj^  ^^^  a„  instructor  in  his  profession 
tinenL  In  iSgs  he  retired.  A  list  of  the  public  ^f  Harvard  1901-3,  and  became  professor  in 
and  semi-pubhc  grounds  formed  wholly  or  (1,^  igsj  named  year.  He  has  published  'Park 
largely  after  his  plans  would  be  very  extensive.  System  of  the  District  of  Columbia'  (igoa). 
It  has  been  estimated  that  among  the  expres-  _,  ,-.1.  ,-.t,  *_■  ij 
sions  of  his  art  are  more  than  80  public  parks,  Olmsted,  John  Charles  American  land- 
including  prominently,  besides  Central  Park,  the  ^^^P^  architect,  nephew  of  FL  Olmsted  (q.v.)  : 
Mount  Morris,  Riverside,  and  Morningside  parks  b.  Geneva,  Switzerland  .4  Sept.  1^2.  He  was 
of  New  York;  the  Prospect  and  Washington  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  Sdwo!  of 
parks  of  Brooklyn ;  the  Washington  and  Jackson  Yale  University  m  1S75  and  «udirf  landsc^* 
parks  of  Chicago ;  the  Back  Bay  Fens  of  Boston,  p"'dening  under  his  uncle.  With  his  partners 
one  of  the  most  interesting  domains  of  the  kind  •'«  has  designed  parks  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  America;  also  in  Boston,  Leverett,  Jamaica,  Hartford.  Conn  Newport,  R.  I  and  elf  where. 
Franklin,  and  Marine  parks;  Belle  Isle  Park  and  with  F.  L.OImstett  since  187S  has  designed 
of  Detroit;  the  Cherokee.  Shawnee,  and  Iro-  many  parks  and  private  country  seats, 
quois  parks  of  Louisville :  Delaware,  South,  and  OlmUtz,  oi'miits,  Austria,  a  city  of  Mora- 
Ca^^enovia  parks  of  Buffalo ;  Lake.  West  Side,  via,  38  miles  northeast  of  Briinn,  on  the  March, 
and  River  parks  of  Milwaukee;  and  Washington  wliich  almost  encircles  it.  Since  1886  the  de- 
Square  in  Baltimore.  He  laid  out  the  grounds  fensive  vrorks  have  given  place  to  promenades 
for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic 
in  1893.  whose  landscape  features  were  so  re-  cathedral  erected  in  1306;  one  or  two  other  fn- 
niarkable  a  success.  He  designed  the  general  feresting  churches ;  a  remarkably  fine  townhonse, 
scheme  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  seen-  die  ancient  residence  of  the  archbishops;  several 
ery  at  Niagara  Falls.  He  planned  the  grounds  good  modem  educational  buildings,  etc.  (ts 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  besides  the'  marble  industries  and  trade  are  unimportant.  Olmntj 
terrace,  and  the  grand  staircase  and  other  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  sev- 
structures  exterior  to  the  building.  Among  his  eral  courts  and  public  offices.  It  formerly  pos- 
further  works  are  designs  for  the  grounds  of  sessed  a  university,  but  this  is  now  abolished 
numerous  suburban  land  divisions,  railway  except  the  theological  faculty,  connected  with 
stations,  schools,  colleges,  and  private  estates,  which  is  a  library  of  75.ooo  volumes.  Olmuti 
It  is  .'omewhat  difficult  to  express  in  concise  was  taken  by  the  Swedes,  under  Torstensen,  in 
form  Olmsted's  distinctive  service  to  the  land-  1642,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Frederick  the 
scape  gardening  of  America,  But  it  may  perhaps  Great  besieged  it  for  seven  weeks  in  1758  wilh- 
bc  defined  as  having  been  the  originating  of  the  out  success.  The  Conference  of  Olmiiti  was 
use    of    natural    landscape    resources,    existing  held  here  ^-2g  Feb,  1850,  between  Russia  and 
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Austria  respecting  the  afFairs  of  Germany  and  jouthwest  by  Saint  Petersburg  and  Lake  Ladoga, 

especially   in  reference  to  the  rcvalta   in   He&se  and  west  by  Finland ;  area,  S7.439  square  miles. 

and  Scblcswig-Holstein  against  their  rulers,  the  The  administrative  headquarters  is  Petrozavodsk. 

Elector    of   Hesse   and   the   King  of   Denmark.  The  surface  of  this  government  is  generaiiy  flat; 

By  the  mediaticoi  of  Russia,  Schleswig-Holstein  ahhough  in  the  northwest  some  hills  occur,  while 

wia  given  to  Denmark,  and  the  Elector  of  Heise  part  of  the  south  is  traversed  by  the  ridge  which 

was  reinstated.  forms  the  water-ahed  between  the  basins  of  die 

Olney,  61'nl,  Tesse,  American  geographer  Baltic  and  the  Volga.  The  most  marked  nattwal 
and  educator:  b.  Union,  Conn.,  12  Oct.  17^;  d.  '"twe  is  the  largo  number  of  lakes,  streams. 
Stratford,  Conn.,  31  July  1872.  In  1828  he  pub-  \n<l  morasses.  The  number  of  Iake3-;-0Qe  of 
lished  'A  Geography  and  Atlas,'  which  was  a  y*™'  Onega,  nearly  5.000  square  miles  m  super- 
standard  work  for  30  years,  and  effected  a  revo-  ^.■=''  extent  — has  been  calculated  at  1,500.  The 
lurion  in  the  methods  of  teaching  geography,  """ate  is  rigorous.  The  winter  is  long,  the 
"     taught  school  In  New  York  State  and  Hart-  ?^^"  heat^  though   of   short   duration,   gra" 

.   Conn.,   sat  in   the   Tonnerticut   legislature  i«"ber    constitutes    an    iniportant    part_  of    t 


ford,   Corni,   sat  in   the   Connecticut   legislature  ^"".^^    constitutes    an    in«>or(ant    part    C- 

for  ten  teiris  and  Jn   1867  became  State  comp-  "^g  1th  of  the  govemtnent;  porphyry  and  mar  We 

troller.    He  published  'The  National  Preceptor'  are  txtensively  quarried  between  Lakes  Lad(«a 

(T831);  a  series  of  text-books    (1831-52)    in-  ^^  ^    '^'*-  i™n-ores  and  copper  are  workea; 

clddiri    a    series    of  'Readers,'^  a  'Common  ^'■■'    ■"""P.  .^nd    *'!?»'>"?■«    '"    "«"y    "f    '^^ 

SchooT  Arithmetic,>  a  'History  of  the  United  'T^^P^'-T  v?   -,  ^^^  -^h'^f  means  of  support 

States,*    and  a  volume  of  po^s,    'Psalms  of  "f.-'fj  '^abitatits  are    forestry,  huniu^,    and 

Lj(    /"                                          "^    ^  nshing.     The  principal   manufacture   is   that   of 
leather.      Education    is    very    backward.      Pop. 

Olney,    Bicbat^,    American    lawyer    and  about  375,000. 

politician:  b.  Oxford,  Mass.,  IS  Sept..  18^5.    He  Qlisen,    ol'sfn 

waa  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1856  American  Episcopat  c.ersymiin:  a  «ew  .cr^ 

and  from  the  Harvard  Law  gchool  in  i?58.     I"  May  1827.     He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  .1. 

iSSQhc  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practised  ,84^  ^nd  from  the  G^eral  Theological  Semina.^ 

law  in  Boston,  bemg  partwularly  suecewfal  as  ;„  ^^     ^„j  ^    ^^^  ,l,e  EpiscopS  ministry  the 

the  chief  coansel   for  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  „ext  yStr.     He  was  rector  of  St   Jamas'  aurch, 

other  ra.lroads     In  1874  he  was  elected  on  the  Scsrsdalt,  N.  Y..   1851--71 ;   and   from   1871   to 

Donocratic  ticket  to  the  Massachusetts  legi^Ja-  ^y  j^^,  profesorships  at  St.  Stephen's 

ture.   but   was   not   especially   active   m   pot.t^M.  ^0!,         Anwidalc,  N.  V.,  retiring  in  igci.    He 

In   1^3   he   was   appomted   attortiey-general   by  published:      'Personality:   Human   and   Divine' 

President   Cleveland     and   was   instrumental  _  in  (,883);     <RcveUticBi:    Universal    and    SpeciaP 

broking  the  railroad  stnke  of  18()4,  by  obtaining  (1885)  '  'Sermons'  (1003) 

an    injunction    against    the    sl^ikers    from    the  r\t.L         -u  x       n-i  t    e      j'  u    t    ^u 

UniWl  SBto  cirSilt  tmrt  of  Illinois,  CTiomtog  .    0^°°.    >>^ '«".    "'"'v^ri*    I-uth.™ 

thmT from  iitofcrioS  with  into.fWramm™  jl'KTi  ,1°     J^S^    W^   Bjorlon.,   S«djn, 

«.  oiforewl  ly  the  rae  of  nilion.i  Iroip.,  and  Unlvm.ljoi  Up«l.,  oilond  Ui=  Luih.m  ™- 

w.,  susHincd  by  >  dtciiioti  of  the  Supreme  Conn,  M^y  »■  iMi  md  e.mo  to  tlu  eomitry  m  i86» 

if  hein..  th.  fir^t  pa^e  of  !"wnveTiitTienf  hv  iniitnc^  "^  ***  Ptotessor  of  Augustana   College,  Rock 

',!„,'"?_ ''^,_   "^*    _,^''^f!?;'!'^^_y.'J'J}"',^  .rslHud.  111..  iBw-aa   and  after  holdinir  a  tastor- 


■tfo„."1,.^)    in  ..„  o!  1"SS°"ln"',ffi  he  f-1'  W:^J',fi„"''  "!.«  !»™«  «  --.. 

h«^m^    »prr^arT    nf    .tatfl     In    wh;rh    nnsifinn    hp  ^t^    at    Woodhull,    IE,    Hi    the    mtCriOr,    rctUmed 

h^d^'cAar^^'^orn^Ui^^ins"  ^itf  ^gJ^d   t  ^ ^:^f^''^  "^^^^ST^  "^^  i"^   "V^^T;"^ 

regard  to  the  boundary  dispute  with  Venezuela;  fA^^  *™''.  Swed.ah  journals,,  and  published 

and  wrote  a  remarkable  ofecial  note,  sustaining  .'-^t  *«  ^1°'^/ r'^^^^T/'SUj/^^-k'  ^,^t*^ 

the  right  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  and  '"  England  and  Germany'   (1880)  ;   'The  Chris- 

giving  »  wide  inteipretation  W  the  Monroe  Doc-  J'""  ,^°^.   ^^^^>'.-  *''*5    *'"<=''   ^"^"^    ''«" 

trine  (q.v.).    In  i896he  withdrew  from  the  Dem-  translated  into  Swedish  atid  Norwegian, 
ocratic  party  on  account  of  the  free  silver  plank  Oto»t«c,  o-liis'ti,  or  Ocean  Pond,  Battle  oi, 

in  the  platform,  but  in  1900  he  supported  Mr.  the  moat  sangumary  battle  of  the  Civil  War  in 

Bryan,  puhlidy  declaring  his  reason   far  so  do-  P"'"'  °*  numbers.    On  5  Feb.  1864  Gen  Gillmore, 

ing  to  be  because  he  couM  not  support  the  Re-  commanding  Department  of  the  South,  ordered 

publican   policy   in   regard   to   the   tariff,   trusts,  Gen.   Seymour   to.  embark   about  6,000   men   in 

and   Imperialism.    In   1903   he  was  prominently  transports  at  Hilton  Head  and  sail  for  Jacksou- 

menlipned  as  Democratic  presidential  candidate  vilie,  Fla.     The  treasporta  were  accompanied  by 

in  igot.  five  gunboats  under  command  of  Admiral  Dahl- 

Co„?!;''Al!iSkS"rS?'BaST"o  fSe",e'^o°„u'ef.=,1o?o'oSfliS'i,7»cS 

iTis  l.'i'rs'.£te'''e'a,?of'ss;,'iJ.8:  °» ■!"=  tifurs  o"S5r,^™rf"s;'is 

I.  ya.  "Jled  in  ,8«.    I.  i=  in  a.  agticntotal  3'SiiS..T»d  ."iSS^a'SC  Satl 

region.     The  chief  manufactures  ace  flour,  brick.  ,l.  .-rLi„  ™.„/„_.;„^  .^f  mi^j.  t'  u.,  oiu™; 

3^31,  (rfloo)  4,260,  '1910)  S.OII-  gnaid,  and  occupied  the  plane.    On  the  after- 

<MoBctz,    a-IS-nets-,    Russia,    a    northern  noon  of  the  8th  Col.  Gray  V.  Henry,  with  cavalry 

government  bounded  north  and  east  by  Arch-  and  mounted  mfantry,  nioved  out  about  eight 

aflgel;iotitheastby  Vologda,  south  fay  Novgorod,  miles,  and  late  in  the  evenirig  surprised  about 
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350  cavalry,  under  Lieut.-Col.  McCormick  at  The  8th  United  States  colored  infmtry  became 
Camp  Finegan.  Tliey  were  about  retiring  as  hody  engaged  on  the  left,  its  commandiiv 
Henry  cha-rged  them,  who  then  followed,  cap-  officer  was  mortally  wounded,  and  more  than 
luring  four  guns,  with  caissons.  Henry  reached  half  its  men  had  fallen,  wtien  the  remainder  re- 
Baldwin,  20  miles  from  Jacksonville,  on  the  treated  in  disorder,  Colquitt's  men  advanced 
9th,  where  he  captured  another  gun,  and  a  con-  and  delivered  a  very  close  and  telling  fire  upon 
sidcrable  quantity  of  cotton,  Baldwin  was  at  the  the  artillery,  shooting  down  men  and  horses,  bnt 
junction  of  the  two  railroads  from  Jacksonville  were  checked  by  the  unremitting  fire  of  the  guns 
and  Fernandina.  On  the  lOth  Henry  advanced  and  by  Barton's  and  Montgomery's  brigades, 
to  Little  Saint  Mary's  and  encountered  Maj,  now  brought  up,  and  under  whose  fire  the  left 
Harrison,  with  two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  of  the  Confederate  line  began  to  fall  back. 
drove  bim  with  slight  loss  on  either  side,  and  Meanwhile  Finegan  h»d  sent  everything  to  rein- 
tben  marched  to  Sanderson's,  thence  to  within  force  Colquitt,  and  on  both  sides  the  entire 
three  miles  of  Lake  City,  where  on  the  nth  he  forces,  ejicept  the  cavalry,  were  desperately  en- 
had  a  skirmish  with  the  Confederates,  and  un-  gaged,  the  struggle  continuing  until  dusk,  when 
der  Seymour's  order  fell  back  to  Barber's  at  the  Seymour  withdrew,  abandoning  his  dead  and 
South  Fork  of  the  Saint  Mary's,  where  Seymour  many  wounded,  and  five  guns,  whose  horses  had 
concentrated  his  entire  command,  and  where  he  been  shot.  He  was  pursued  about  two  miles 
had  received  orders  from  Gillmore  not  to  risk  a  that  day,  and  withdrew  in  i-ood  order  to  Sander- 
repulse  in  advancing  on  Lake  City,  but  to  hold  son's  and  thence  to  the  Saint  Mary's  and  Jack- 
Sanderson's,  unless  there  were  reasons  for  fall-  sonville.  The  forces  numbered  about  S,iOO  on 
ing  back  Seymour  was  delayed  for  want  of  each  side.  The  Union  loss  was  203  killed,  1,153 
transportation,  but  on  the  morning  of  20  Feb-  wounded,  and  506  missing.  The  Confederate 
ruary  left  his  camp  at  Barber's  with  the  inten-  loss  was  93  killed,  847  wounded,  and  6  missing. 
tion  of  advancing  on  Lake  City  »nd,  if  success-  Consult;  'Official  Records,*  Vol.  XXXV.;  The 
ful,  of  destroying  the  railroad  communication  Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
between  east  and  west  Florida  at  the  Suwanee  Civil  War,'  Vol,  IV,  E.  A.  Carmak,  , 
River.  He  had  the  mounted  brigade  of  Col,  ni.™....;,.  a  ir™',,;  „  ~  ,.,11^  .  ^.-  -r,.;-  i„!n™ 
Hmry,  the  thre.  infentry  brig.dc  Si  Col..  J.  R.  ,„  S?^<Si,,°"1'J".?,';,»L;  m,  ^,?  ,S1  i  "'i™ 
VI  itir-n¥i_.  jT  -Br.  m  tue  miQule  of  ancient  i^Iis,  in  tne  western 
^Tl^'  ^^  Barton,  and  James  Montgomery.  ^  ^f  t^e  Peloponnesus  (Morea),  Here  were 
and  three  batteries  of  art'll'^T.  >"  a"  *^"J  5.5W  J^Uected  thousands  of  statues  of  the  gods  and 
men  and  16  guns.  When  Seymour  landed  at  ^j  ^-  -^  ^  treasure-houses  full  of 
^ksonviUe,  Gen.  Joseph  Finegan  the  Confed-  ^jivc  offerings,  templet,  alUrs,  tombs,  and  in 
erafe  commander  in  east  Florida    had  an  insig-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  prTcious  treasures  of  Grecian 

I!l^"ii  ,'''!J  '^  j^V%-^  ^'■!^'  ^'""«^  -^f  V*  art.  The  elder  PlSy  state,  that  in  his  time  the 
hid  collected  at  Uke  City  about  4,600  infantry,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ;„  ^^^^er.  Here 
600  avalrjf,  and  three  batteries  of  la  guns,  gljo  were  preserved  impoFtant  public  and  private 
^'i,^  Smith  commanded  t^  cavalry,  and  Gen.  documents,  treatises.  anV inscriptions  of  alt  kinds. 
A-  H^lqu'tt  and  Col.  G.  P.  HamsM  the  two  The  Alt  is  (an  old  Elean  form  of  aifo*.  a  grove). 
infan^  brigades.  Thirteen  miles  east  of  Uke  ;„  ^^ich  were  situated  the  Olympieum  or  great 
Gty  Finegan  threw  up  defensive  works,  a  short  ^  ^^  ^f  Zeus,  containing  the  colossal  statue 
distance  east  of  Olustee  sUtion.  "ossing  the  ^f  the  god  by  Phidias,  the  Heraium  or  temple  of 
railroad,  the  left  near  Ocean  Pond,  the  right  Hera,  the  Metroum  or  temple  of  the  mother  of 
near  a  bay  or  jungle  Stnith  s  cavalry,  supported  (he  gods,  the  treasuries  of  the  different  sUlo 
by  two  regiments  of  infantry,  was  sent  to  the  ^^hich  had  sent  votive  offerings  to  the  Olympian 
front  to  skirmish  with  Sejrmour's  advance  and  Zeus;  the  Prytaneum,  in  which  the  Olympic 
draw  it  on  to  the  intrenched  line.  Col,  Henry,  victors  dined  after  the  contests  were  gitisfaedi 
with  his  mounted  force,  the  7th  Connecticut  in-  the  Bouleuterion,  in  which  all  the  regulations 
&ntry,  and  Elder's  battery,  led  Seymour's  ad-  regarding  the  games  were  made,  and  other  build- 
vance,  and  after  a  march  of  15  miles,  about  3  ingg  and  sacred  objects,  formed  a,  quadrangle 
P.K.  came  upon  Smith's  pickets.  Two  com-  surrounded  with  walls,  and  having  a  length  of 
panies  of  the  7th  Connecticut,  of  Hawley's  about  ifioo  feet  and  a  breadth  of  1,500;  and  the 
brigade,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  Exedra,  a  splendid  building  containing  the  reset- 
drove  them  back  upon  their  supports,  which  voir  of  an  aqueduct,  erected  by  the  AAenian  oia- 
opened  fire.  Elder's  battery  was  pushed  forward  tor  and  statesman  Herodes  Atiicus,  and  fur- 
and  opened  fire,  the  rest  of  the  7th  Connecticut  nished  by  him  with  statues  of  the  families  of  the 
was  deployed  and  dervetoped  the  Confederate  emperors  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
position,  and  Henry's  cavalry  was  disposed  on  and  by  the  Eleans  out  of  gratitude  to  the  builder 
the  flanks.  The  ground  was  favorable  for  the  with  statues  of  the  family  of  Atticus  himself, 
movement  of  troops.  It  was  level  and,  although  On  the  north  it  was  bordered  by  rocky  but  gently 
covered  with  pine  timber,  was  free  from  under-  swelling  hills,  the  most  southern  of  whidi 
brush.  Colquitt,  with  three  regiments  of  his  was  called  Mount  Cronius,  or  the  Hill  of  Kronos. 
brigade,  had  been  sent  forward  to  support  Smith  On  the  south  it  extended  almost  to  the  river 
and  take  command  at  the  front,  and  had  quickly  Alpheiiis.  and  on  the  west  it  stretched  to  the 
formed  line  with  his  infantry,  sending  the  cav-  Cladeus,  a  tributary  of  the  former.  Outside 
airy  to  the  left.  This  was  the  line  that  the  7th  the  walls,  but  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Connecticut  developed,  upon  which  Seymour  the  Altis,  were  the  hippodrome,  or  race-course 
massed  his  artillery  in  the  centre,  and  sent  the  for  chariots  and  for  sinjcle  horses;  the  stadium 
7th  New  Hatniuhire  to  turn  the  Confederate  or  foot-race  course ;  a  theatre,  and  a  gymnasiorn, 
left,  but  the  regiment  got  confused  in  its  move-  After  being  buried  for  ages  under  the  soil 
ment  and,  coining  imder  a  heavy  and  deadly  washed  down  from  the  higher  gronnds,  and 
fire,  broke  in  disorder  and  was  with  tUflicuI^  conveyed  by  the  inundations  of  the  two  streams 
rallied  to  take  pan  in  the  action  at  a  later  hotir.  between  which  it  lies,  the  plain  of  Olympia  has 
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a^in  been  brought  to  view  by  a  series  of  excava-  Olyinpias  may  have  been  cognizant  of  the  plot 

tions  begun  in  1875  by  the  German  government  against  Philip's  lite  which  resulted  in  his  death 

at   the   instigation   of   Ernst   Curtius,    and    con-  in   336.     She  played  no  part   in   politics   diu'ing 

tinued  till   the  spring  of    1881.     Nearly-   all    the  Alexander's  nile,  but  about  319  regained  a  part 

buildings  above  mentioned  have  been  discovered,  in  the  government  and  acted  so  cruelly  that  she 

but  unfortunately  all  in  a  much  injured  condi-  was  besieged  at  Pydna  by  Cassander,  who  put 

tion.     Thousands    of     fragments     of    sculpture^  her  to  death  upon  capturing  the  city. 

bronzes,  coins,  terra-cottas,  as  well  as  numerous  ^.       ,   .      ^ 

coins  and  inscriptions,  are  also  among  the  dis-  Olympic  Games,  in  ancient  Greece,  a 
coveries.  The  originals  are  all  to  remain  in  the  Keneral  name  given  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
possession  of  Greece,  but  Germany  bargained  for  t'otial  festivals  The  games  were  usually  cele- 
the  right  to  take  the  first  casts  from  them,  and  orated  on  the  plam  of  Olympia,  and  were  sacred 
'  —  ■  s  and  duplicates  has  ^°  *"^  Olympian  Zeus,  who  had  a  temple  and 
statue  there.  The  festival  was  a  quadrennial 
_,  .  ,,r  .  .^  -.  1  c  .L  C-.  A  °"^!  "•*  period  elapsing  between  two  celebra- 
Olympia,  Wash.,  city,  capital  of  the  State  tions  was  called  an  Olympiad.  Their  origin 
of  Washington,  county-seat  of -ITiurston  County ;  reaches  back  into  a  remote  antiquity,  prior  to 
on  Budds  Inlet  at  the  mouth  of  Deschutes  River,  ^^  commencement  of  the  historical  era  in 
and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  The  inlet  Greece,  and  by  the  Greeks  themselves  was  at- 
is  at  the  head  of  Puget  s  Sound,  and  the  city  has  tributed  in  various  traditions  to  a  divine  source, 
steamer  communication  with  Taroma,  Seattle,  The  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  games  were 
Victoria,  and  other  places  on  the  Sound  and  ori  held  was  about  midsummer.  In  later  times, 
the  Pacific  coasL  It  was  settled  m  1R46  and  ^hen  the  contests  were  numerous,  they  lasted 
chartered,  as  a  city  in  1859,  the  year  Washington  g^.^  ^y^  ^„^  tt,g  f^^rth  day  of  the  festival  was 
was  admitted  as  a  State.  It  is  the  commercial  (he  day  on  which  the  fir^t  full  moon  after  mid- 
centre  of  a  region  in  which  there  arc  extensive  ^^^^  f^,i  ^^^  therefore,  according  to  the 
lumber  and  agricultural  interests,  also  fishing  Greek  mode  of  dividing  the  year,  the  14th  day  of 
and  to  some  extent  mining.  Large  quantities  ol  the  month.  The  games  thus  lasted  from  the 
oysters  are  shipped  from  Olympia.  Deschutes  „th  to  the  15th  inclusive.  The  number  of  the 
River  has  here  several  falls  three  quite  large,  j„j  ^^^j^j  ^f  different  times,  but  ultimately 
T^f  '^JIL  Vr  ^^..'^w',".  ^^''i  i  ul^i  was  fixed  at  eight.  Their  decision  was  not  fina^ 
Ci^L^^VTJnL^^l^r-^  ^  Xi^^  '^"t  ""ight  be  revised  by  the  senate.  Under  the 
vJljimpia  a  manutactunng  city,     irie  ciuei  man-     -  .. ° ..../„  !■           n   j    *i _i. 

ufacturing  establishments  are"^  lumber  mills,  sal-  iltflZV/A^t  .J  ^\^  '?''*'  Z"}^  "'"' 

mon  canneries,  a  brewery,  iron  works,  machine  ^^^  order  dunng  the  celebration  of  the  games 

shops,  cooperages,  and  cold  storage  plants.    It  ^J"""  ^  ^"'^\°^  ^"5^  "^T^"^  *'"  ^"?"f'* 

has  an  extensfve  trade  in  lumber  and  lumber  **  '^"^  ""*,  ^?  ^"^  £*"J"  H"=  ^'"''''  ^"'''  ^*'* 

products,  and  in  farm  products,  fruits,  its  own  =j'"q''«t  "'a^-^.^T^^u^"  R<"^"^.  wl^en  they 

manufactures,  and  oysterSL    The  principal  build-  also  were  admitted  to  the  contests     If,  however, 

i.^  are  the  State  Capitol,  built  at  a  cost  of  Ij"*"."*"'!  ^"^^  "l  T"^  ^u'^u",  ^°^'  " 

$400flOO,  the  county  court-house,  some  of  the  <*'^  ""*  ^""  ^°  **'^t  "ty  ^^  belonged,  or 

bank  buildings  and  business  blocks.     It  has  Saint  "Aether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  he  had  m  any  case 

Peter's   Hospital    (R.C),   Saint   Amable   Acad-  »"  =9"al  right  to  be  recogiiized  as  a  competitor 

emy.   public   and   parish   schools,  and   the   State  P«>vided   he   complied   with   the   regulations   of 

Library,   which  contains   nearly  30,000  volumes.  *=   judges      Barbarians   were   permitted   to   be 

Pop.  (igio)  6006  spectators  of  the  games,  but  slaves  were  not  al- 
lowed  even    this   privilege.     Women   also   were 

Olym'piad,  in  ancient  Greece,  the  com-  entirely  excluded,  and  were  not  even  allowed  to 
pulation  of  time  based  on  the  period  of  four  years  cross  the  Alpheus  while  the  games  were  going 
between  each  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  on.  For  the  first  13  Olympiads  there  was  only 
(q.v.).  The  historian  Timius  is  said  to  have  one  contest,  a  foot-race.  In  course  of  time  the 
been  the  first  to  adopt  this  mode  of  reckoning  number  of  contests  increased  to  24,  including 
lime,  and  later  Greek  historians  almost  all  fol-  shorter  and  longer  foot-races,  wrestling,  boxing, 
lowed  his  example.  In  reckoning  by  this  era  chariot- racing,  horse-racing,  foot-racing  in  heavy 
the  year  in  which  Coroebns  gamed  the  victory  armor,  chariot-racing  with  mules,  and  games  for 
in  the  foot-race,  corresponding  to  77^  b-C.  of  the  boys  corresponding  to  most  of  those  in  which 
Christian  era,  was  taken  as  the  first  year  of  the  men  engaged.  Tlie  prize  awarded  to  the  victor 
first  Olympiad.  This  mode  of  reckoning  ceased  ^as  merely  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  but  the 
when  the  games  were  abolished  in  394  a.d.,  the  honor  of  gaining  such  a  prize  was  so  highly 
second  year  of  the  agad  Olympiad.  The  interval  esteemed  that  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games 
between  two  Olympiads  wm  four  of  our  years,  ^33  regarded  as  bringing  glory  not  only  to  him- 
or  a  Greek  pcntaeterij  of  48  moons  and  two  in-  g^lf  but  to  his  family,  and  even  the  city  or  state* 
tercalary  months.  To  reduce  from  the  Olympic  to  which  he  belonged.  The  victor  received  liis 
to  the  Christian  «a,  multiply  the  next  number  ^rown  standing  on  a  table  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
below  the  given  Oiympiad  by  four,  and  add  the  His  own  name,  and  that  of  his  father,  and  his 
number  of  the  year  in  the  given  Olympiad,  if  the  native  state,  were  proclaimed  by  a  herald  to  the 
sum  IS  776.or  fcsB.  subtract  it  from  777,  and  the  assembled  r;ultitudes.  The  celebration  was  con- 
T^amder  is  the  year  rc.;  if  ,t  is  grater  than  eluded  by  religious  ceremonies  and  processions, 
776,  subtract  that  number  from  it,  and  the  re-  ^^d  by  banquets  in  honor  of  the  victors.  On  re- 
mainder 19  the  year  a.d.  turning  to  his  native  city  the  victor  was  honored 

Olj'in'pias,  first  wife  of  Philip  II.  of  Mace-  with    a    triumphal    procession,    and    heard    his 

don  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great;  d.  316  praises  celebrated  in  lyric  verse.which  was  some- 

^9-    She  was  put  away  by  Philip  so  that  he  times  the  production  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the 

might  marry  Cleopatra,  a  niece  of  King  Attalus.  time.    In    addition    to    this,    special    privileges 
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■were  usually  conferred  on  them  for  life.  A 
place  of  honor  was  allowed  them  in  all  public 
assemblies,  statues  were  erected  to  them,  and  so 
forth.  At  Athens  they  were  maintained  for  the 
rest  of  their  life  at  the  pubhc  cost. 

The  ancient  Olympic  games  died  out  during 
the  fourth  century  A.n.  and  were  not  revived 
until  1896,  when  the  iirst  of  a  new  series,  the 
"Modem  Olympic  Games."  were  played  in 
Athens  in  a  stadium  especially  built  tor  the 
purpose.  Great  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  this  revival,  and  contestants  from  all  the 
principal  countries  enter  the  lists  at  each 
Olympiad,  or  four-year  period.  Many  features 
of  the  ancient  procedure  are  kept  intact,  as  far 
as  possible,  but  with  modern  modifications  and 
additions. 

The  beat  records  in  the  principal  events, 
previous  to  igii,  were  as  follows: 

4S»..     P«ru, 
.dnODD,  1908. 


lo-Metc 


[eter  Bon  —  Isrvli  (Amerii 
ivn:  Wallur  (So.  Africa),  i< 
<,.M«er  Run  —  Hahn  (Americ.: 
IJ04P  Tfwfcsbuty  CAmerica), 
Ketr  (Canida),  »  i-j*..  Loi 


Running  Triple  Tump  —  Abcarae  (EngUnd),  4S  ft  11 
i-t  in.,  London,   1^8,  . 

Standini  Broad  Jump  — Eviy  (Anerica).  11  ft.  4  7-8 
in.,  St.  tonit,  ivoi.  and  id  ft.   11   1-4  in.,  L«ndaa, 

Standing   High  Jamp  — Ewfy    (Americi),   J    ft."  s   i".. 

Paifi,    1900. 
Fola  Vauil  —  Gilbert  and  Cook  (AmcTic*),  i*  ft.  3  in.. 

London,    190S. 
Shot    Pul  — Row    (Amenca).   4S   ft    7   in,.   St    Louis. 

1904,  and  46  ft.  7  i-a  in..   London.  I9«li   Sheldon 

(Aneria),  4«   ft   ]    >•■  in..   Pari*,    i»od. 
Dlwua— Sheiidan   (America).    ij6  ft    ij   in..    .Mhcn*. 

i9ai,  and  134  ft  1  In..  London.  1908. 
Tbrowing  i6-U>.     Hammer  —  Flanagan    (America).    170 

ft.  4    1-4  in.,   London.   1008. 
Marathon  Race  —  Sherrlng  (Canada),  ah.  sim.  23  j-j-k,, 

Athena,    19061    Hare*    (America),    ib.    ^im.    tSs.. 

London,    1908;    S.    Louit    (Greece),  ab.    jso.    a<u,, 

Parii,    1806. 
Pentathlon  — MelUndar  (S«edea),    34    polnti,    Atbens. 


The  igii  meet  was  held  in  July,  1912.  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  was  most  successful. 
The  scores  of  the  American  athletes  (85  points) 
were  far  in  the  lead  and  nearly  as  Rfeal  as 
those  of  all  other  nations  combined.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  sive  events  and  winners : 


a.  United  SCatea. 


Peoutlilflo. . 

1.600  meter  i 
Docathlon. . 


Ralph  Cnig.  United  Stat 
J.  S.  Mer^th,  United  Si 
A.  K.  5.  Jackaon,  KnalaAd. 
H.  Kolehmsineo.  Finland. 
Bn^and. 

K^ph  Craig,  Uoitad  State*. 

F.  W.  Kelly,  United  Statea. 
C.  R.  Keidpath.  UpiCed  Statea, 
K.  K.  McArt&ur.  Soutli  Africa. 
United  Statea. 

lamM  Tbor^,  Unltod  Statea. 
II .  KolabnwuDen,  Finland. 


heppard, C 
Kiy&t.  l)nl 


!d  Statea. 


T.  Bouin,  Prance. 

T>.  Litmmeolt,  Onited  States 

"       Webb,  Bnalud. 

WmdellTUmted  State*. 

"  "  Germany. 

P.  H.  a'ie.  Norway. 
Andenon,  Sweden. 
PinUnd. 

H.  Weitlaoder.  Sweden,  1134. 


m 


14^63- 


PnLD    EVBITS. 


Running  hi^  nunp .  . 
Standing  bifiad  jomp. 
iti-pound  shot  ....... 


i.W.Richaid,  U.  S..6lt.  jl  in. 


i6-piiaad  ahai  (both  handid . . 

Pols  vault 

Rutmtnir  broad  jump.  ...-..- 

Piaciis  <be^  basd) 

Standing  hioh  junm 

Diacus  (bothhandi) 

Hanuner  throw 

Hop,  atep  and  jump 


Sliclitiraa.  Ckc«,  ii  ft.  T-W  i 
,  McDonald,  United  St*M).  s 
E.  LcmminE.  Sweden,  108.4  it. 
I.  J.  Sauiita.  Rnland.  35S  ft. 
R.  Roae,  Uoitad  Sutei,  90  fl. 
H.  S.  Babcuck,  United  SUI«,  i 
A,  L,  Quttervm.  irniled  Statn. 
A.  R.  Taipalc,  Finland,  148  ft. 
Putt  Adam>.  United  StatM,  5 
A.  R.  Taipale,  Finland,  ni  ft, 
M.J.  McGralh, tfniled States, 
O.  Lindblom.  Swadoi.  48  ft.  5 


io.3J  ft. 

St  in.' 
-aft  .liu 

Igo'fl.  s  ii 


LUche.  Gennany,  6  ft.  3  1-10  in. 

P.  Adaiaa,  Unitid  Statea.  1  t  fl. 

n.  Roae.  United  SUtea,  10.03  ft. 

J.  1.  Saaiisto,  Finlaod. 

Siitaniomi,  Finland.  358  ft.  p  in. 

P.  MDDonald,  UnitadStatea,  00  ft.  3I  i 

M.  S.  Wright.  United  Statea. 

C.  p.  BiicW,  TrawU,  la  ft.  1  in. 

R.  L,  Byrf,  United  Sutes.  ij8  ft  pi  in 
B.  W.  Adaisa.  United  Statea.  s  It.  g  in. 
E.  Xiklander.  Fnland,  i}j  f t.  •>!  in. 

D.  Cillii.  Capada.  ijS  ft  g  i-io  in. 
G.  Aberg.  Sweden. 


^iS, 


-  Ij^tbody    (Amencs 
Sncppard    (.\merica 

—  Sbeppard    (Americ 

>a;   Lightbody  JAmerii 
104:  Bennett  (England 


Hurdles— Smiduon    (America).    151.,    Loi 

HSrdlei  —  Hillman    (America),   is    3-5s.,   5' 
'ilutdlei  — 


Uinic 


Loui,    ,904;  Bacon  (America),  ssa.,  London.'  190*.      '"  *"t""> 
Running  High  Jump— Porter    (America),  6   fl.  a  in.,     tO  reside 
London,  1908;  Baxter  (America),  6  a  4-3  In..  Faris,     above  the 


'■?'■■?*■  Olym'pUB,    4   mountain    sitaatBd    m    The»- 

j^..  St  **'J''  W  the  eastern  extreinity  of  the  ange  called 
ii  i-sL.  the  Cambunian  Mountains.  It  is  now  generally 
called  by  the  Greeks  Elymbos  or  Olymboa.  The 
;.  s  *sil  T^iirki  call  it  Semavat-Evi,  the  abode  of  the 
65..  Paris,  celestials.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  gj94  feet, 
being  the  hj^est  motuitain  in  Greece.  The 
earliest  Greeks  looked  upon  it  a*  the  highest  of 
all  mountains,  and  as  the  central  point  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  Rods  of  Homer  dwelt  on 
summit.    In  after  i  '  ' 


....    _     _  __:terior  sphere  of  the  heavens. 

*"»,  above  the  firmamant,  and  this  scat  of  the  bleesed 
received  the  name  of  Olympus.  Hence  the  gods 
themselves  were  called  Olymntan  gods,  and,  as 
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OLYNTHUS  —  OMAHA 

sudi,  formed  a  bo4y  of  which  Zeus  was  the  either,  "Oh,  the  jewel  in  the  lotus ;  Amen* ;  or 

hewl.    The  12  great  gods  composed  the  cotmdl  'Salvation  in  the  jewel-lotus:  Amen,"  referring 

in  Olympus,  and  the  others  the  geDeral  assem-  to    the    deified    saint    Avalokites'wara    or    Fad- 

Uy.     They  did  not  dwell  together,  but  separate  mapaai,    the    reputed    author    of    the    formula, 

in   several   mansions    built   upon   the   different  who  was  believed  to  have  been  born    from  a 

heights  of   the  many-peaked  Olympus.     At  the  lotus.     In   later  times  a  mystical   meaning   was 

highest  summit  stood  the  palace  of  Zeus,  where  given  to  each  of  the  six  syllables  composing  the 

all    assemblies    and    feasts    were    held.      From  phrase. 

thence  he  could  look  down  upon  the  earth,  fill  Omaguaa,  a  people  of  Peru,  whose  capital 
the  heavens  with  clouds,  and  hurl  his  thunder-  was  said  to  be  El  Dorado.  Their  territory  is 
bolts.  now  greatly  restricted,  and  the  people  them- 
Olynthns,  6-Bn'thiis,  now  Aia  Mamai.  selves  are  much  reduced  in  numbers;  but  the 
Saloniki.  Turkey,  an  ancient  town  of  Chalcidice,  Omaqua  language,  which  belongs  to  the  Tupi- 
Macedonia,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  9"^^-""!  '^np^K*-  '?  .»*' '  fP^'fep  ^^^"  outside 
the  modem  Gulf  of  Cassandra.  It  was  early  in-  'he  limits  of  the  original  tribal  boundaries, 
habited  by  Greeks,  was  taken  by  the  Persians  Omaha,  o'ma-ha.  Neb.,  the  largest  city  in 
under  Artabazus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes,  the  State  and  county-seat  of  Douglas  County,  is 
was  next  subject  to  Athens,  and  regained  its  situated  on  a  sightly  eminence  on  the  west  bank 
independence  when  the  Spartan  general  Brasi-  of  the  Missouri  River.  600  miles  from  its  eonflu- 
das  extinguished  the  Athenian  power  in  Chalci-  ence  with  the  Mississippi.  Althougn  a  super- 
dice.  From  its  excellent  maritime  position,  it  ficial  survey  of  the  city  had  been  made  in  June 
grew  in  wealth  and  importance,  until,  becoming  1853  no  attempts  were  made  toward  a  perma- 
too  powerful,  the  Spartans  captured  it  in  379  nent  survey.  The  Indian  title  had  not  been  ex- 
B.C.  In  3Sa  the  Olynthians  formed  an  alliance  tinguished,  and  the  Indians  were  very  tenacious 
with  the  Athenians,  which  provoked  the  hostility  of  their  rights,  and  viewed  with  suspicion  all 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  in  34?  the  city  was  the  movements  of  the  white  men. 
betrayed  to  hnn,  the  citiiens  were  enslaved,  and  History. —  It  was  not  until  March  1854  thai  a 
orery  building  was  demolished.  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Otoes,  Missouris 
f-ii.«i..-ii  ail  (,„.  T>.  k«,n..^i,  ;„  r  -^t  ^md  Omaha  Indians,  ratified  21  June,  and  pro- 
qiyphaat;  ol-fant.  Pa  borough  m  Uck-  ^^^^^^^  j  whereby  the  title  of  the  In- 
awannaCounU;  on  theLackawau^  R'ver,=«id  JB  was  surrendered,  and  left  the  land  to  be 
on  the  New  York.  0.>  W   and  the  Maware  ^             ^       -J  ^      j,     ^^^-                 j 

f.  "■  ^-^mIA  *''^s\,'      H  -i  n™„^^.H  in^R^^'  the  spring  of  1854  some  settlers  arrived  and  the 

I    was  seuted  in  1857  and  mcorporated  in  1877.  fi„t  'i.^iiding  w^  erected.     The  first   general 

It  IS  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  its  chief   in-  ,1,.^;™    ;„    th-    T..r,iinr^    wae    1.^1,1    ■Jn    Ttpr 

dustries  are  connected  with  mining  and  shipping  tLc^'""  J"   „  'Ifi^fan     i8.=   tte   fir«    Lei^isfa 

coal     It  manufactures  blastii«  powder  «id  has  f,^,^  ^,^^,Ty  ias^convenl^  at'oSa.'-an'd^on 

machm«^shops  and  iron  works.     Its  chief  trade  j               commenced  a  contest   (which  lasted 

'*  '°  '''^-  Jh"  «^«^'?'=''t  '*  vested  m  a  bur-  ^/  ^^  ^     ,     ^j,^  ,^^   ^     ^)   ^^^^    ^.^^^ 

gets,  who  holds  office  three  years,  and  a  coun-  County  gave  notice  that,  at  an  early  day.  he 

aL     The  borough  owiw  f^^JP^^^SL  ""z,^;  would  introduce  a  bill  to  locate  the  capital  of 

tTK-Ught    plant      Pop.    <i8oo)    4083;    (igoo)  Nebraska.      The  struggle  was  long  and  bitter, 

&i80;   {1910)  B,S05-  often  at  the  expense  of  needed  legislation,  pro- 

Olyphant,  Kobert  Mtwriaon;  b.  New  York,  ducing  much  ill  feeling,  and  was  more  trouble- 

9  Sept.   1824.     He  was  graduated  at   Columbia  some  to  manage  than  any  question  the  Legisla- 

Univarsity    in    1842    and    entered    the    railroad  ture  had  beer  called  upon   to   decide.     After  a 

business  in  which  he  h«ld  many  important  po-  long  debate  upon  the  proposition  of  the  member 

SJlions,  among  which  was  the  chairmanship  of  from  Cass,  the  question  was  decided  in  favor  of 

the   executive   committee    and    member    of   the  Omaha  by  a  vote  of  14  to  11  in  the  lower  house, 

board  of  manaiters  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud-  only  to  be  renewed  at  every  subsequent  meeting 

son  Company:  director  of  the  Cooperstown  and  of   the   Legislature,   until    Nebraska   became   a 

Charlotte  Valley  K.R.,  the  Champlain  Transpor-  State,  when  the  capital  was  removed  to  Lincoln. 

tation    Company,    the    Chateauquay    and    Lake  On   2  Feb.   1857,  by  an   act  of   the  Legislature. 

Placid  Ry.  Co.,  the  Chateauquay  Iron  and  Ore  Omaha  became  an  incorporated  city,   il  having 

Co.,  and  the  Lak«  George   Steamboat  Co.  been  up  to  this  time  a  coonfy  organiiation,  and 

_         _              ft-             1    .         u-  u    lU  an   election   was   held   on   the   first   Monday   m 

Om,    6m,    a    Sanskrit    word    to    which    the  March  in  that  year,  when  a  mayor,  nine  alder- 

Hmdu  religion  attaches  peculiar  sanctity.    It  is  ^^^  ^^^  ^ff^^^  ^i,     o^eers  were  elected.    The 

pronounced  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  ^^^^j,  ^^i^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^^^^^^  g  March.     Under 

lesson  in  (he  Veda,  and  is  also  the  introductory  ,^^   directed   of   the  council  the   mayor   proved 

word  of  the  Puranas.    In  the  Vedas  it  is  said  ^^  ^^^^  ^.j^j^  ^f  jj,^  ^^^^  „5t  of  the  6lh  princi- 

to  comprehend  aU  the  gods.  pal  meridian,  and  the  same  was  surveyed  and 

Om  Hsni  Padme  Hum,  5m  ma'ni  pad'me  laid  out  into  city  lots,  streets  and  alleys. 

hoom,     in     the     Buddhist     religion,     a     sacred  The  discovery  of  gold  in   Colorado  in   iBs8 

formula,  known  as  the  •formula  of  six  sylla-  made  Omaha  the  hest  point  for  outfitting  for  the 

Hes,*  used  especially  in  Lamaism.     Among  the  mines.     The  streets  were  filled   with  emigrants 

TibetsDS  and  the  Mot«olt  it  is  repeated  on  all  on  the  way  to  the  gold  fields,  and  daily  trains 

occasions,    important   and   unimportant,    and    is  left  to  cross  the  plains  in  search  of  gold.     At 

found  wrillen  on  all  soru  of  objects  on  which  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  Omaha  was 

inscriptions  can  be  made.    It  is  the  first  thing  made  military  headquarters,  which  greatly  in- 

which  a  child  leanis  to  repeat.     When  written  creased  its  business  and  importance.     Frean  die 

is  the  form  of  a  monogrBm  its  sacred  character  day  that  President  Lincoln  decided  that  the  in- 

U  exalted.    The  formula  b  ssplalncd  to  mean  itial  point  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  fiiouM  be  *at 


:,oogi 
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a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa,  oppo-  has  rooms  for  grand  and  petit  juries,  weather 

site  section   lo,  township  15,  north  of  range   13,  bureau   and   civil   service,  with   dormitories   for 

east  of  the  6th  principal  meridian  in  the  State  railway  clerks. 

of  Nebraska,"  the  success  of  Omaha  was  assured.  Churches. —  Omaha  is  the  see  of  the  Roman 

and  from  a  city  of  320  blocks  it  has  grown  lo  Catholic     and     of     the     Protestant     Episcopal 

one  of  24  square  miles.  churches.     The  latter  has  a  fine  stone  cathedral 

Government. — The  city  is  divided  into  nine  building  costing  $60,000,  with  a  chime  of  eight 
wards,  the  Government  being  confided  to  a  bells.  There  are  in  the  city,  9  Baptist  organi- 
tnayor,  city  council,  composed  of  two  alder-  zations ;  3  Christian ;  8  Congregational ;  6  Evan- 
men  from  each  ward,  an  advisory  board  of  gelical ;  1  Free  Methodist ;  3  Hebrew  syna- 
eight  members,  board  of  public  works  (three  gogues;  12  Lutheran;  13  Methodist  Episcopal; 
members),  board  of  public  health  (four  mem-  14  Presbyterian;  10  Protestant  Episcopal;  2 
bers),  park  commission  (five  members),  and  United  Presbyterian;  12  Roman  Catholic;  I 
board  of  fire  and  police,  with  five  members.  Unitarian;  i  Christian  Scientist;  1  Latter  Day 
The  police  department  consists  of  a  chief  of  Saints;  i  Seventh  Day  Adventist;  r  Salvation 
police  and  102  men.  The  fire  department  is  Array;  i  Volunteers  of  America;  i  Universal- 
under  the  charge  of  a  chief  and  two  assistants,  ist. 

and  has  four  steam  fire  engines,  three  hook  and  Charities. —  These     institutions     include     tbe 

ladders,   eight   hose    companies   and   one   water  Creche,  the  Chllds  Savings  Institute,  Immanuel 

tower.  Orphan    Home,    Clarkson    Memorial    Hospital, 

Public   Parks. — The   chief   suburban   attrac-  Convent  of  Mercy,  County  Hospital,  tbe  Ne- 

tions  of  the  city  are  its  parks,  seven  in  number,  braska  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Roman 

which    are   connected   by    a  boulevard    system.  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum.    Saint  Joseph's  Hos- 

Hanscom   Park,  the  oldest,  contains  60  acres,  pital  of  three  stories  and  basement  and  costing 

Riverview,   in   the   bluffs   overlooking   the   Mis-  $150,000,   is   known  as   "The   Creighton    Memo- 

souri,  contains   70  acres.     Bemis   Park  contains  rial,"  the  name  of  its  chief  donor.     The  Bishop 

10  acres ;   Elmwood   contains  215   acres ;   Miller  Garkson  Memorial  Hospital  was  established  in 

Park.  80  acres,  and  Fonlenelle  Park,  110  acres.  1881,   and   its    new   building   was   completed   in 

Prospect  Hill  Cemetery  is  located  in  the  north-  i8&t 

west  part  of  the  city  on  high  and  eligible  ground.  Fiuances.— Ten    years    ago    Omaha   had    10 

Forest   Lawn  is  situated  seven  miles  northwest  National  banks.   These  were  the  First  National, 

of   business   centre   of   city ;    others   are   Mount  Omaha    National,    Merchants'    National,    Com- 

Hope    Cemetery,    Jewish    Cemetery,    Bohemian,  mercial    National,    U.    S,     National,     Nebraska 

Ever-Green,   Springwell,   Holy   Sepulchre,   Saint  National.    Union    National.    South   Omaha   Na- 

Mary's    and    (iissidy's    Roman    Catholic    Cemc-  tional.  United  States  Stock  Yards  National,  and 

teries.  'he  Packers'  National,  having  an  aggre|^te  capi- 

Buildings.— The  Douglas  County  Court  tal  of  $3,100,000,  and  deposits  aggregating  about 
House,  a  stone  structure  in  Famam  Street,  was  $35,000,000.  In  igro  two  of  Omaha's  banks  were 
completed  in  1885  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  depositories  for  State  funds,  the  City  National 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  The  cost  and  the  Com  Exchange  each  holdmg  $42,500  of 
of  the  building,  land  and  furniture,  was  about  the  State  s  money.  In  1910  the  city  had  a  net 
$22Sfloo.  The  Omaha  Bee  Building  was  com-  P.ublic  debt  of  $5,820,000.  The  assessed  valua- 
pleted  in  1889,  an  imposing  substantial  building  tion  of  real  estate  was  $92,345,090;  of  personal 
of  slone  and  pressed  brick,  seven  stories  in  property.  $5346o,235:  lolal.  $145,805,323.  The 
height,  covering  an  area  of  132  square  feet.  The  tax  rate  was  $1174  on  a  20  per  cent  valuation. 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  Building,  a  ten  Libraries. —  The  libraries  are  those  of  the 
story  edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  is  one  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Law  Libra- 
land  marks  of  the  city,  and  was  erected  at  an  ry  (2,500  volumes);  Omaha  Public  Library 
expense  of  $1,000,000.  The  Paxton  Block  was  (65,000  volumes)  ;  the  library  of  Young  Men's 
completed  in  18S8  at  a  cost  of  $361,000;  in  the  Christian  Association;  two  Catholic  libraries  at 
same  year  the  Barker  Block  and  Granit  Block  Creighton  College,  one  for  the  use  of  the  fac- 
were  erected  at  a  cost  respectively  of  $7C^ooo  and  ulty  (8,000  volumes,  being  composed  in  part 
$40,000.  Boyd's  Theatre  is  a  structure  of  stone,  of  rare  and  old  books  and  manuscripts  of  the 
iron  and  pressed  brick,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  15th,  i6th,  and  i^h  centuries)  ;  the  other  for 
2floo  and  cost  $250,000.  The  City-haJl,  seven  the  use  of  the  students  (12,000  volumes).  The 
stories  in  height,  is  the  home  of  all  tlie  city  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
oflkers.  and  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  struc-  Bohemian  societies  all  have  valuable  libraries, 
tures  in  Che  West.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  In  October  t888  G.  W.  Lininger  erected  an 
$550,000.  The  United  States  Custom-house,  art  gallery  in  the  Italian  renaissance  style,  at  a 
Post-office  and  Court-house,  was  commenced  in  cost  of  $15,000,  in  which  to  house  his  judicious 
1892,  and  is  completed  at  an  expense  of  collection  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 
$[345Aoa  It  is  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  The  present  collection  is  valued  at  over 
architecture.  The  main  entrance  is  on  16th  $300,000  and  consists  of  old  oil  paintings,  mod- 
Street,  with  a  loggia  15  by  50  feet  enclosed  by  ern  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  statues  and 
a  balustrade,  has  a  fa^de  of  five  arches,  em-  busts,  vases  and  plaques,  porcelains,  curios  and 
bellished  by  polished  granite  pillars.  The  first  articles  of  virtu,  and  the  whole  is  open  to 
floor  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  poil-ofiice;  view  and  inspection  of  the  public  two  days  in 
the    second   floor   is   occupied   by    the   customs,  the  week, 

internal   revenue,   district   attomer's   ofiice,  rail-  Public  Schools.^The  schools  of  the  city  are 

way  mail  service,  and  rural  free  delivery  service;  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education, 

liie  third  floor  is  used  as  United  States  district  consisting  of   15   members  elected  by  the  votes 

and  circuit  court  rooms,  United  Slates  marshal,  of  the  citizens.    Women  paying  taxes  and  thOM 


pension  agent  and  witnesses  rooms;  the  fourth     who  have  children  of  school   age  vote  for  tite 
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menbers  of  the  board.  The  superintendent  the  merchants  to  receive  merchandise  and  pay 
is  appointed  by  the  board.  There  are  50  school  duties  at  home  without  the  delay  on  the  sea- 
buildings  in  the  city,  49  graded  and  I  high  board.  The  value  of  the  jobbing  business  in 
school,  costing  in  the  aggregate  $1,500,000.  The  1890  was  $4?floo,oc»,  and  in  1902,  $95,000,000. 
graduates  from  the  high  school  are  admitted  The  value  of  productions  of  factories,  industry, 
to  many  of  the  colleges  east  and  west  without  packing  houses  and  smelters  was  (in  i8go) 
examination.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools  $68,000,000;  (in  1902)  $105,000,000.  At  South 
there  are  many  private  and  parochial  schools.  Omaha  are  located  the  famous   packing  houses 

Industries. —  There  are  many  and  diversified  and  stockyards,  where  more  than  $30,000,000 
industries  in  Omaha.  The  first  brewery  was  have  been  invested.  The  daily  capacity  of  kill- 
estafaliehed  in  1859  by  Fred  Krug,  who  has  ing  and  preparing  for  market  is  15,000  hogs, 
remained  in  the  business,  and  is  president  of  5,000  cattle,  and  4,000  sheep.  All  meats  are 
the  Frederick  Krug  Brewing  Company,  with  a  snbjected  to  careful  investigation  and  chemical 
capital  of  %ifKO,oca.  The  cost  of  their  present  analysis  by  government  inspection  before  ship- 
building and   machinery  was  $750,000;  capacity  ping. 

300,000  barrels  yearly.  The  Metz  Bros,  Brew-  The  live  stock  receipts  at  the  stockyards  are: 
ing  Company  commenced  operations  in  1864,  Hc«.  Cttl«  Sheep  HorK*  Totml 
and  occupy  a  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  1890  .i.yai.jix  (is.jjj  153,873  S.oo?  a.*??,"" 
$351,000.  The  Omaha  Brewing  Association  was  'B"  .3,347,438  1,010,815  1,741,5^8  \^fi79  5,043,861 
organized  May  1891,  with  a  capital  stock  of  Newspapers.— Tht  first  paper  published  in 
$1,000,000.  The  brewery  buildings,  etc,  cost  Omaha  was  The  Omaha  Arrow,  its  initial  num- 
$500,000;  capacity  150,000  barrels.  The  Wil-  bcr  being  dated  28  July  1854.  There  are  pub- 
low  Springs  Distillery  was  incorporated  in  1872  Hshed  in  1503,  the  Morning  and  Evening  H/orld- 
and  IS  now  the  third  largest  establishment  of  Herald;  the  Morning  and  Evening  Bee;  the 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  Omaha  Daily  News;  the  Omaha  Daily  Hotel 

The  Amencan  Smelting  and  Refining  Com-  Reporter;     Omaha     'Excelsior';     'Mercury*; 

pany  commenced  business  in  October  1870  with  'Western  Laborer*;  'Bohemian  Voice';  'Com- 

a  capital  of  $60,000.     In   1882  the  Grant  Smelt-  mercial   Exhibit'  ;   Omaha    'Tribune'  ;    'Pokrok 

mg  Company  was  consolidated  with  the  Omaha  Zapadu'  ;   'Svenika  Posten' ;   'Swedish  Journal 

Company,    A  reorganization  was  completed  with  Tribune' ;  'Young  Men's  Journal' ;   "Den  Dan- 

a  capital  of  $z,5oo,ooa    They  handle  silver,  lead,  ske  Pioneer*  ;  '  Westliche  Presse' ;   'Examiner' ; 

copper  ores,  from  the  western  States,   Mexico  'Central     Fanner';     'Enterprise';     'Fraternal 

and  British  possessions.    The  business  of  a  sin-  u„\on   Advocate';    'Nebraska   Farmer';    *Pro- 

gle  fiscal  year  of  ihis  plant  was  m  follows:  tector' ;  " Quill > ;  'Royal  Woodman  and  Work- 

123,515  tons  lead,  $9,881,200;  24&l6,oe8.82  ounces  „s   Gazette.' 
silver.    $13,643^48.85;    604,314-79    ounces    gold,  Population.— (igio)   124,096. 

$12,491.186,71 ;   2,142,724  pounds  copper,   $257,-  Geokge  L.  MimaL 

126.88:  4/>i7  tons  blue  vitriol,  $401,900.     Omaha  Qmah.   Indiui^   or    Om.h»i.   a   tribe    of 

^,.^t  ^inn^  J  T.^^TjI^L    l^.n™  American  IndianToi  the  DhegihTfamily  resid- 

produai^  portions  o*  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  •       ■     „,(..„  Mehranka     Thp  name  it  Hprivpd 

and  MiiBouri,  and  the  largest  cattle  and  hog  pro-  r"^ '",!*^j;,„  *  „^  „,,„f„^  JJ?* ''     u^  ™ 

A..^^,^  ^t  .k.  ^^.^t^,  .,.  _...i.^.j  I...,--     irn»  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  'those  who  go 

bushels  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  ^^ .,  ...  -.  .  ,  .  . 
RmlToads.—  lht  geographical  position  makes  O-Mahony,  o-ma  o-nl  John  F^ciB,  Irish 
Omaha  a  natural  railroad  centre.  Fourteen  pohtiaaii :  b.  Kilbeheny,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
«nat  trunk  systems,  with  lines  connecting  to  ^^^^}  d.  New  York  7  Fek  i8;7.  He  was  edu- 
every  part  of  our  country,  enter  the  city,  thus  cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  fired  with 
bringing  it  into  communication  with  all  parts  leal  for  Ireland  s  cause,  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
of  the  Union.  No  western  city  has  greater  Xo""K  Ifelanders  in  1845  and  took  part  m  the 
railroad  faciUties.  Within  the  past  fev.-  years  'naurrection  of  1848,  after  which  he  was  corn- 
two  magnificent  railway  stations  have  been  Pe'le^  '«  ^,  ^.^fuBe  '"  France,  In  1854  he 
erected,  the  Union  depot  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  came  to  the  United  States.  He  wa^  active  in 
and  the  Buriington  costing  $500^0.  The  Mi^  founding  the  organization  of  the  Fenian 
souri  River  is  spanned  at  Omaha  by  two  railroad  Brotherhood,  acted  as  its  president  for  several 
bridges,  and  one  motor  and  wagon  bridge.  The  y«"'  ?^^  though  personally  taking  no  part  in 
following  are  the  lines  out  of  Omaha  for  the  ""V  "*  <he  insurrectionary  movements  in^Can- 
East:  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.;  M.  &  St.  P;  C.  ft  N.  ada  or  Ireland  his  advice  was  never  Withheld. 
W.;  C.  R,  Is.  P.;  Illinois  Central;  Chicago  &  He  devoted  his  later  years  to  literature,  but 
Great  Western.  To  the  North  and  Northwest,  f^iAnrcA  great  poverty.  At  his  death  his  body 
C.  S  N.  W.;  Illinois  Central ;  St,  P.  M.  &  O.  '^s  Ukcn  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  buried  with 
West  and  Southwest.  B.  &  M, ;  U.  P, :  C,  R,  Is.  honors  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  near  Dublin. 
P.;  K.  C,  St  L  ft  C,  B.;  M,  &  P.  South  and  He  published:  'History  of  Ireland  by  Geoffrey 
West,  B.  &  M.;  M.  ft  P.;  Wabash;  K.  C,  St  fCeatm?'  <iB57),  which  he  translated  from 
I_  ft  C  B  'he      Gaelic      and      annotated      copiously.     See 

Trade  and  Commtree.—  O\et  300  firms,  cov-  Webb,  'IrUb  Biography'  (1888). 
ering  every   line  of  mercantile   industry  known  O'Mallcr,  ft-milf,  Thaddeua,  Irish  Roman 

in  the  United  States  are  engaged   in  wholesale  Catholic  clergyman :  b.  Garryowcn,  near  Limer- 

and  jobbing.     The  business  extends  east  to  the  ick,  I796;d.  Dublin  2  Jan.  1877-    He  was  ordained 

Mississippi  River,  north  to  Manitoba,  south  and  in  i8ig  and  came  to  America,  but  through  hts 

southwest  to  Texas  and   Mexico,  west  to  the  independent  ecclesiastical  action  was  suspended 

Pacific.     Omaha  is  a  port  of  immediate  trans-  in  1827  and  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  be- 

porlalion  of  foreign  goods,  which  has  permitted  came    assistant   at    the    cathedral    tmder   Arch- 
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bishop  Daniel  Murray  and  worked  indefati- 
gably  for  the  passage  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland 
He  was  appointed  by  the  s^veriunent  rector  oi 
ttie  Catholic  university  at  Malta,  but  because 
of  the  reforms  introduced  by  him  among  the 
students  he  was  dismissed.  In  1S45  he  founded 
the  'Social  Economist,'  and  later  the  'Federal- 
ist,' both  ot  which  he  used  in  the  interest  of 
Ireland  and  to  unite  the  Old  Ireland  and  Young 
Ireland  parties.  He  was  often  under  ecclesi- 
astical censure  for  the  freedom  with  which  he 
attacked  the  discipline  of  the  Church;  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  home-rule  movement, 
and  published:  "A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Pop- 
ular Education  in  Holland,  Prussia,  Belgium, 
and  France'  (1B40) ;  'Harmony  in  Religion' 
(1870) ;  'Home  Rule  the  Basis  of  Federation' 
(1873) ;  etc.    See   Webb,   'Irish   Biography.' 

Oman,  o'man,  Charles  WiUlom  Cfaadwick, 
Enfjlish  historian :  b.  MozufCecpore,  Bengal, 
India,  12  Jan.  i860.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford,  has  been  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  from  1883,  and  deputy 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  from 
igoo.  He  is  the  author  of:  'A  History  of 
Greece'  (i888>;  'Warwick,  the  King  Maker' 
(i8gi);  'A  Short  History  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire'  (189a);  'A  History  of  Europe  476^ 
918'  (1893)  i  'A  Short  History  of  England' 
{1895);  'History  of  the  Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages'  (i8qB>;  'History  of '  the  Penin- 
tular  War,  Vol  !.,  1807-Q'  {1902)  ;  'Seven 
Roman  Statesmen'  (1903). 

Oman,  d-man,  Arabia,  a  sultanate  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  generally 
comprised  in  the  maritime  district  extending 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  qf  Oman,  and 
the  Arabian  Sea,  from  EI  Hasa  to  Merhat,  near 
rtie  Hadramut  frontier.  Area,  8z,ooo  square 
miles.  Although  mainly  a  maritime  kingdom, 
Oman  proper  is  the  richest  part  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  both  in  agricultural  products  and  in 
mineral  treasures.  The  working  of  gold  and 
silver  Aligrec,  with  which  daggera,  belts,  cups, 
and  pipes  are  often  adorned  in  Oman,  support* 
great  numbers  in  the  larger  towns.  The  inhab- 
itants are  tolerant,  but  superstitious  and  im- 
moral. The  form  of  government  is  a  monarchy, 
limited  by  a  powerful  aristocracy  with  hered- 
ilAry  privileges,  and  the  prescription  of  popular 
fights.  The  ruler  is  called  the  Imam  or  SulUn, 
aild  the  capital  of  the  state  is  Muscat  (q.v.), 
a  name  also  given  to  the  sultanate.  The  present 
dyiiasty  secured  possession  of  ihe  throne  in 
IP4I,  and  for  some  time  Socotra,  Zanzibar, 
and  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa  were  at- 
tached to  Oman.  A  Brjtish  Resident  is  sta- 
tkoled  at  Muscat,  the  sultanate  being  virtually 
a  British   protoctoratc.     Pcqi.   (est.)    1,500,000. 


Omar  Kbaj^i^bn,  khi-yam',  Persian  poet 
and  scfcolar:  b.  Naish&pur,  p«ovinc«  of  Kho- 
rassan,  latter  part  iith  centurvi  d.  (accordhig 
tb  tradition)  1123  (J17  aji.>.  His  name  is 
BHven  as  Ghias  udd^  Abul  Fath  Omar  ibn 
Ibrahitn  al -Khayyam.  The  epithet  Khayyim, 
signifying  'tent- maker,*  is  indicative  of  his 
calling  previous  to  the  time  when  he  was  able 


to  devote  himself  to  science  and  literature. 
Nizam  ul  Mulk,  the  great  vizir  of  Al  Arslan 
and  Malik  ShaJi,  offered  him  preferment  at 
court,  but  he  requested  instead  the  means  of 
living  in  retirement  and  occupying  himself  with 
learning.  He  accordingly  received  a  pension, 
and  pursued  researches  especially  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  Subsequently  he  wai 
made  astronomer  royai  at  Merv,  and  in  that 
capacity  prepared  certain  astronomical  tables. 
He  was  also  active  in  the  revision  (dating  from 
15  March  1074)  of  the  aiKient  Persian  calendar, 
a  work  comparable  to  the  revision  of  the  Julian 
calendar  by  Gregory  XIII.,  to  which  it  waa 
similar  in  principle,  and  superior  to  which  it 
has  been  ranked  by  some  authorities.  Among 
his  mathematical  writings  are  a  work  on  algebra 
and  a  study  of  'The  Difficulties  of  EucUd'a 
Definitions,'  both  still  prejerved.  In  his  reli- 
gious views  he  was  unorthodox,  and  therefore 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  is  best  known  to  the  West  in 
later  times  as  a  poet  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Lucretius,  but  more  in  that  of  Ecclesiastes. 
This  philosophy  he  set  forth  in  'Rub&iyat' 
(quatrains),  of  which,  according  to  convention, 
the  first,  second,  and  last  lines  rimed  (the 
rime  being  in  many  cases  even,  quintuple), 
while  the  third  line  was  for  the  mo^  part  blank 
but  rarely  followed  the  rime  of  the  other  lines. 
Each  Rubai  was  distinct,  and  in  extant  manu- 
si:ripts  is  placed  in  an  alphabetical  arranguoent 
dependent  upon  tlie  letter  concluding  the  rime. 
About  500  quatrains  are  assigned  to  Omar; 
many  are  prtjiably  not  his.  Perhaps  his  heret- 
ical views  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  MSS. 
exists,  and  none  can  be  made  an  authority. 
The  MSS.  also  vary  more  or  leas  in. the  number 
of  quatrains  which  they  include.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald made  of  a  selected  portion  of  the  qua- 
trains an  ingenious  mosaic,  which  presents 
something  of  unity,  but  probaUy  gives  too  con- 
sistent a  structure  to  the  pcsaimiitic  side  of 
Omar,  The  Persiaa  seems  to  have  been  of 
changeful  mood,  aomfitimes  humble  before 
Allah,  again  reproachful  or  defiant;  hopeful  and 
fatalistic;  rebellious  and  aquicscent  He  eften 
ridiculed  the  orthodox,  and  perhaps  he  liked  to 
confuse  and  perplex  them.  "For  this,"  says  Fiti~ 
gerald,  "he  is  said  to  have  been  especially  hated 
and  drea^d  by  the  Sufis.'  The  Sufi  poeti, 
however,  found  it  convenient  to  borrow  ot 
Omar,  whose  material  they  presented  in  their 
own  mystic  guise.  Nevertheless,  Omar  had 
training  in  the  Sufi  doctrines,  and  some  have 
detected  a  symbolic  and  mystic  significance  in 
his  work.  The  generally  known  rendering  into 
English  is  that  hy  Fitzgerald  (1859;  later  ed.), 
whose  version  was  republished  (1900)  by  Bat- 
son  and  Ross  with  commentary  and  introduc- 
tion. Tliere  are  also  translations  by  Whinfield 
(2d  ed.  1893)  in  his  edition  of  500  quatrains,  a 
scholarly  work;  Payne  (1898);  and  Heron- 
Allen  (i85«).  There  is  a  volume  on  the  'Sufi 
Interpretations  of  the  Qnatraina  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam and  Fitzgerald'  by  Bjerregaard  (190a)- 
There  are  numerous  versions  in  other  modem 
languages,  and  Elihu  Vedder  published  (i8&|> 
a  series  of  illustrations  which  have  been  mucK 
praised. 

Ombay,  6m-bi',  or  Allor,  Malay  Archipel- 
ago, one  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  about  20  miles 
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northwest  of  Timor,  from  which  the  Onibay  during  the  whole  period  of  pagan  antiquity,  and 
Pass,  m  the  line  of  one  of  the  best  routes  from  thongh  eminent  warriors  atu!  other  popular 
EDr<qie  to  China,  separates  it.  It  is  about  900  leaders  in  moments  of  extreme  doubt'  and  peril 
square  miles  in  extent,  65  miles  long,  and  15  have  ^ven  notable  examptes  of  faith  in  tnem. 
broad,  and  presents  a  bold  coast  and  lofty  in-  Sneezmg  was  deemed  ominous  in  ^e  time  of 
terior.  The  mountains  are  covered  to  their  Homer,  and  Eustathlus  states  that  it  was  lucky 
summits  with  lofty  trees.  It  Is  inhabited  by  or  unlucky  according  as  it  was  directed  to  the 
savage  tribes,  said  to  be  fierce  and  treacherous,  right  or  the  left  Aristotle  diaeusses  tfie  prob- 
and carries  on  some  trade  with  Timor  in  birds'  1cm  why  sneezing  from  noon  to  midnight  Is 
nests  and  provisions,  exchanged  for  iron-work,  good,  and  from  midnight  to  noon  bad.  At 
Chinese  wares  and  linen,  Allor  on  the  northwest  noon  it  was  propitious.  Among  the  ancient 
and  Bailoko  on  the  southeast  being  the  chief  Persians  sneezing  was  esteemed  fortunate,  a 
settlements  and  ports.  It  belongs  to  the  Neth-  sign  of  contest  between  the  fiery  soul  and  the 
ertands,  and  is  mcluded  in  the  residency  of  earthly  body,  and  of  the  victory  of  the  former. 
Timor.  When    the   emperor    of    Monomotapa   sneezes, 

Ombre,  Sm'ber,  a  game  of  cards  originat-  says    Codignas,   it    is   proclaimed   throtigh    the 

ing  in  Spam.    It  is  usually  played  by  three  per-  whole  land  as  a  signal  for  general  joy.    The 

sons,  with  40  cards  (the  eights,  nines,  and  tens  itching  of  the  nose  implied  that  a  stranger  was 

having  been  removed),  and  each  player  receives  coming.    Burton,  in  his    'Anatomy  of  Meisn- 

nine  cards,  three  by  three.    The  game  is  often  eholy,'  states  that  "to  bleed  three  drops  at  the 

mentioned  in  English  18th  century  literature.  nose  is  an  ill  omen.»    The  spots  on  the  finger 

Omdurmwi,  ora-door'man,  Sudan,  a  native  "^''^  were  all  ominous ;  the  itching  of  the  palm 

town  on   (he    White    Nile,   opposite   Khartum,  of  the  right  hand  promised  a  receipt  of  money: 

It  was  built  as  the  capital  of  the  Mahdi's  sue-  '*>e  doubling  of  the  thumb  withm  the  hand  was 

cesser,   when   Khartum   was   destroyed   in   1885,  believed  to  have  dficacy  in  avoiding  approach- 

and  extends  for  four  miles  along  the  river  bank.  '"E  danger,  and  therefore  tlte  thumbs  of  dead 

Under  the  Khalifa  Abdallah  it  had  a  population  persons    were    so    folded.    The    way    in    which 

of  SOMWO  inhabitants,  living  in  one-storied  mud  *i"^  candles,  or  lamps  burned  suggested  divers 

huts,  lining  streets  laid  out  on  an  orderly  sys-  omens.     The  superstition  still  prevails  in  many 

tern,  and  guarded  by  a  walled  enclosure  flanked  P'^^^  that  the  howling  of  a  dog  by  night  pre- 

with    towers,    accommodating    10,000    warriors.  **Ke«   a    death   in   the    neighborhood.    Duncan 

When  the   Khalifa   was  defeated,  2   Sept.    1898,  Campbell  expresses  his  faith  m  this  omen,  and 

Omdurman  was  hastily  deserted,  but  with  return-  »dds :     "Odd  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem, 

ing  trade  and  prosperity  has  (1904)  an  estimated  those  animals  scent  death,  eveo  before  it  seiies 

population  of  60,00a    Omdurman  is   tiie  great  a  person."    The  screeching  of  the  owl  and  the 

mart    of    the    gum-arabic,    ivory,    and    ostrich-  croakmg  of  the  raven  have  both  in  ancient  and 

featlier  trade  of  northeastern  Africa,  and  reprc-  modem  times  been  r^arded  as  omens  of  some 

Bcntalives  of  over  thirty  tribes  congregate  in  its  dire  calamity.     Divers  presages  concerning  the 

markets.  weather  have  been  derived  from  the  habits  of 

<-t>aia».     «  ™»'—     -D—    Ti>.i_.~i     !?.,«  birds,   bees,   wasps,   gnats,    etc     Pennant   states 

«.h°pTJSnrb""l    i.n^,8f'S'TJ„dS"'3  •>.■■. W  '>!,■*=  8,"?'. '"■""■  ,°'   '"■"•5'' 

t.™.  ,a^     H.  »~.  \,^„..\,^iA  ^^,^i^-,^^  t^  «»,.  received  monitions  of  future  events,  especially 

fc™fN.S»Ti.\TSMSr.J  p?b!  ''  ,""»■•  \  •«?«;■.  »»'*■.  »">.  Sri.k,' 

li.hS  <N.poi;on  in  Exile'    (i8m).    brijiSill,  Fuhtmen  .nd  u.lon  dBcov.r  omen,  m  tcho«i, 

.  !u,K„n  iVlhe  British  n.,y,  he  «,.  .errSg  oi  «?»''"■  'l"*"*  '"'^'  "'*'<  WP^™™?- 

the  Jdletophon  in  that  ap.city  7  Aug.  Isij  J.'i. ""?".  *,=*'  '^"^'h,!? !?"  '  '"*"■  '5 

«hen  Njpo'eon  »,«  on  bcird     NipoieSn  nol-  '»''=«<'  <»  ^^  »"  «ky      Wh..tlmg  ,.  >nPPO..d 

inj  0-Ua,i;  .kill  .nd  knowledge  o!  Ildi.n,  '«  •"'  "f  "■■  ™'l-    ^<<;^\'"'  <<"  >«»  "■' 

J.   ■. .  I   .1 ^,  .       .      r.   .    .'  Rimiprl  ni  numerous  sunerstltions.     fiaiiij:  Iimr.^ 


desired  the  surgeon  to  accompany  him  to  Saint 


superstitions.    Gains  Grac- 


Helena.  Having  obtained  Admiral  Keith's  per-  ch us  stumbled  at  his  threshold  on  the  morning 
mission,  O'BIeara  remained  witii  the  ex-emperor  «t  J's  death.  To  stumble  on  going  out  says 
till  July  1818.  He  was  then  recalled  and  de-  bishop  Hall,  was  mischievous;  to  stumble  up 
prived  of  his  rank,  for  having  accused  Sir  Hud-  ^Uirs,  sayS  Grose,  was  lucky. 
son  Lowe  before  the  admiralty  of  cruel  and  ,  ^t  the  present  day.  m  many  parts  of  Eag- 
arbitrary  conduct.  i^**  ""<'  "^  United  States,  a  superatitions  bc- 
—  -  -,  ..-.,..,  lief  in  omens  exists.  It  is  regarded  as  unlucky 
Omega  o-me  ^  or  o-raeg  a,  the  last  letter  ^^  ^  grst  ont  magpie  and  then  more ;  but  two 
of  'he  Greek  alphabet ;  hence,  Tigu rat. vely  speak-  ^^^^^  marriage  or  merriment ;  three,  a  success- 
mg,  the  end  or  last  o£  anything  See  Alpha.  j^i  journey;  four,  an  unexpected  piece  of  good 
O'mOl,  a  sign  beliered  to  prognosticate  news ;  five,  that  you  will  shortly  be  in  a  great 
a  future  event,  between  which  and  the  event  company.  To  kill  g,  magpie  is  to  incur  some 
foretold  there  appears  no  relation  of  cause  and  terrible  misfortune.  When  a  perxin  goes  out 
effect,  but  which  is  usually  received  as  an  intima-  on  any  important  business,  it  is  lucky  to  throw 
tion  from  a  superior  power.  Omens  have  been  an  old  shoe  after  him.  To  present  a  knife,  ' 
common  among  most  nations,  and  are  often  re-  scissors,  razor,  or  other  sharp  or  cutting  instru- 
membered  and  mentioned  after  they  have  ceased  ment  to  one's  friend  is  unlucky,  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  credited.  Though  generally  classed  among  to  divide  love  and  friendship.  The  falling  of 
superstitions,  they  may  sometimes  be  founded  salt  toward  persons  at  table,  the  spilling  of 
on  some  hidden  relation  in  things,  some  natural  wine  on  their  clothes,  are  evil  omens.  Break- 
law  of  sequence  the  ground  of  which  is  un-  ing  a  looking  glass  betokens  the  death  of  the 
known.  They  have  been  chiefly  in  vogue  in  the  best  friend  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged, 
ruder  ages  and  communities,  though  under  the  The  burning  of  the  cheeks,  or  tinglinp  of  the 
name  of  auguries  they  reuined  their  influence  ears,  that  others  were  talking  of  us^.  if  of  th| 
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OUER  PASHA— OHA 

left  cheek  or  ear,  ill;  the  right,  well.    A  sow  ambulates  onr   streets.    In    1661   he  had  large 

crossing  the   road  before  a   person   going  011   a  wagons  built  for  regular  traffic  in  the  heart  of 

journey,    is   believed    to   indicate    a    disappoint-  Paris.     He   allied    himself   in   this    undertaking 

ment,  if  not  a  bodily  accident  to  such   person;  with    several   influential    (rieuds,    among   whom 

but  if  the  sow  be  attended  by  her  litter  of  pigs,  was  the  Duke  de  Roannes.     In  1662  Louis  XIV. 

it  denotes  a  successful  journey,  etc.    See  Super-  granted  letters  patent  to  Pascal,  in  which  it  was 

STiTtoN.  said  that  these  carriages  were  intended  for  the 

Omer  Pasha,  6'mer   pasha,   Turkish   gen-  comfort  of  poor  people  who  had  to  go  lo  courts 

eral:    b.   in   the   Austrian   village   of   Plasky  24  °i  justice,  or  who  were  sick  and  so  poor  that 

Nov.    1806;    d.    Constantinople    18    April    1871.  "^"^y  ""'"  "<>'   afford  to  pay   the  two   pistoles 

His    real    name    was    Michael    Lattas,   and    his  evaded    by    the   chairmen   and    the   drivers   of 

parents     were     Chriilians.     Educated     for     the  coaches.     At  first  the  use  of  the  vehicle  was  not 

Austrian  army,  for  some  unrecorded  reason  he  generally    permitted.     A    royal    decree    forbade 

"    ■   ■       "  "     )  Bosnia,  and,  embracing  Moham-  '**    "^^   ^^   soldiers,   pages,    lackeys,   and   other 


medanism,  obtained  the  post  of  writiug-niaster  liveried  servants,  as  well  as  artisans  and  porters, 
to  Abd-ul-Medjid,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Ot-  Pascal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  only  lived 
toman  throne.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  mili-  'o  °^  39,  is  said  to  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
tary  governor  of  the  Lebanon,  in  1843  sup-  s"™  o"'  *"'  ^is  invention.  After  the  vehicle 
pressed  an  insurrection  at  Albania,  and  in  the  "^d  been  m  use  for  some  16  years,  it  was  aban- 
following  years  others  in  Bosnia  and  Kurd-  doned  for  varbus  reasons.  It  was  not  until 
istan.  He  defeated  the  Russians  in  1853  at  '^'^  '^'^  "  «=s  again  introduced,  this  time  m 
Oltenitza,  again  at  Silistria  in  1854,  and  entered  Bordeaux,  which  city  was  followed  miSzi  by 
Bucharest.  On  17  Feb,  1855  he  repulsed  with  "antes  and  in  1827  by  Pans.  A  Mr.  Shillibwr 
great  loss  40,000  Russians  who  attacked  him  started  the  first  omnibus  in  London  m  1829.  and 
at  Eupatoria.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  '"^3"  ""^^^  introduced  mto  New  York  m  1830. 
sent  to  relieve  Kars.  but  arrived  too  late.  In  ="'*  Amsterdam  in  1839. 
September  1861  he  was  charged  with  the  pacifi-  Omnibus  Bill.  See  Compromise  of  1850. 
cation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  were  -,  ,.  .,  m  n  1.  _t  /,-  1 
again  in  insurrection.  This  being  kccompliahed,  .  ^OP^^^"  Wtei^  or  Omophi^i.  (Greek, 
he  attacked  die  Montenegrins,  captured  Celinje  ^'T^  '"  ",""/«"!:'  ^"^'  ^'^''^""^  ""*  '" 
and  overran  the  country  in  1862.  He  was  made  ";*'"^''  ""cooked  flesh  was  eaten.  In  such  reli- 
field-marshal  in  1864,  was  sent  to  suppress  the  Sious  ceremonies  cannibalism  sometimEs  formed 
rebellion  in  Crete  in  1867,  and  was  minister  of  ».  P"t.  as  in  the  Orphic  rites,  in  which  the  pas- 
war  from  1869.  ^'^^  °'  Zagreus   (q.v.),   the  infernal   Dion3nus, 

—  ■-     T»  ^ was  commemorated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  man, 

Ommanney,  Sir  Eraatmia.  British  admiral:  „ho  was  dismembered  and  eaten.  These  rites 
b.  l-ondon^  England,  1814;  d.  Portsmouth,  Eng-  „ere  celebrated  at  Chio-i  and  Tenedos,  and  from 
land,  21  Dec,  1904.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  them  Dionysus  obtained  the  title  of  eater  ot  raw 
age  ot  12,  and  three  years  later  was  present  at  flesh.  Dionysian  rights  were  introduced  into 
the  landing  of  the  British  army  at  Lisbon.  He  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  3d  century  B.C.,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Navar.no,  m  1827,  on  board  in  i8g  «.c.  the  senate,  informed  of  their  nature 
the  Albion,  throughout  the  action,  acting  as  by  a  treedman  who  bad  been  marked  out  as  a 
aide-de-camp  to  the  captain,  and  was  the  last  victim,  issued  the  decree  "Conceming  the  Bac- 
suryivor  of  that  battle,  which  resulted  in  the  chanahan  Rites,*  which  banished  the  Orphic 
destruction  of  (he  Turk.sh  fleet.  In  1835  he  mysteries  from  Italy.  A  ram  or  an  ox  was 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  imme-  afterward  substituted  for  a  human  victim  in 
diately  volunteering  to  serve  with  Capt.  James  the  Dionysian  celebrations.  See  DiONYSUS: 
Koss  in  an  expedition  to  relieve  whaling  vessels  Bacchus  ;  Owheus. 
beset  m  the  ice  m  Baffin  s  Bay,  and  was  com- 
mended for  his  services.  Attaining  the  rank  Omsk,  Asiatic  Russia,  the  former  capital 
of  captain  in  1846,  he  was  placed  second  in  of  western  Siberia,  now  capital  of  the  General- 
command  of  the  Arctic  expedition  to  search  Governorship  ot  the  Steppes  and  ot  the  province 
for  Sir  John  Franklin  (q.v.),  and  was  first  to  of  Akmolinsk,  on  the  Irtish,  at  the  confluence 
discover  traces  of  the  missing  ships,  later  being  of  the  Om,  and  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway, 
knighted  tor  these  services.  In  the  Crimean  280  miles  southeast  of  Tobolsk.  It  has  modern 
war  he  commanded  the  British  expedition  sent  fortifications  in  the  form  of  the  regular  polygon, 
to  the  White  Sea  lo  damage  Russian  ports,  flanked  with  five  bastions,  and  is  the  most  im- 
Afterward  he  served  on  the  coast  of  Central  portant  military  station  on  the  line  of  the  Irtish. 
America,  his  last  active  command  being  as  I'  contains  a  school  for  interpreters  and  a  mill- 
senior  officer  in  charge  of  the  naval  establi-sh-  'a^y  school  for  the  Cossacks.  The  trade  con- 
ment  at  Gibraltar.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  *'*"  '"  brandy,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop,  37,470- 
^^t  Sf^l^'y,^"''  '  ?*"'''"  of  tftf,  Royal  Geo-  ofia,  Pedro  de,  pS'drfl  d5  o'fia,  Chilean 
fh^SJ  i'^Jl'  n'^^-'^if  «'^''"T"''  '*"°™"  ''"  poet:  b.  Confines,  Araucaoia.  about  1565;  d. 
the  'Father  of  the  British  Navy,"  [;^,^  ^^^,„  ,g^  '  He  was  educated  at  Lima 
ym'nibus.  a  Latin  word  signifying  'for  (then  Los  Reyes  de!  Peru),  and  there  wrote  hts 
all.»  and  now  applied  in  several  languages  to  great  epic  and  apparently  his  first  poem, 
the  well-known  vehicle  used  for  the  conveyance  'Arauco  Domado'  ('Chile  Conquered.'  IS?*: 
Of  passengers  at  3  cheap  rate.  The  famous  re-ediled  1849),  which  is  reckoned  a  Spanish 
mathematician.  Blaise  Pascal,  is  said  to  have  classic,  being  included  in  the  Spanish  Academy's 
introduced  the  vehicle  in  Paris.  Unlike  most  'Catalogo  de  Autoridade^  de  la  Lengua,'  as 
other  men  of  learning.  Pascal  was  more  or  less  well  as  various  sonnets  and  the  descnptive  poem, 
mterested  in  tlie  affairs  of  practical  life.  He  'Temblor  de  Lima  el  Afio  de  1607*  ('The  Ltma 
was  the  inventor  of  the  push-cart  that  now  per-  Earthquake  of  1607,'  1609) 
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___.    S«  OwHAKCE.  Albany,  the  State  capital.    The  place  was  tet- 

OnaKTa'cee.     Sec  Etosing  PaiitROsa.  ^^  '"  '839,  at  the  opening  of  the  Utica  &  Syra- 

rta„.    t -1.    1,   „  -„'  AX   -  -s'.-    c„,„  ="se   Railroad,   now  the   New   York   Central   A 

h°Si;?"h'''r,,?.Htw.„"SSS:  '.C  H„d,„„   Riv„   Railed,   .nd,™   incorpomrf 


Explorer:    b.    Guadalajara,    Mexico, 


village   : 


1555;  d.  abont  1615.     He  «as  a  n,an  of  position  .^'l/d, a  ^.f  ^^j,ar?h  l^T.  h 

and  mfluence  in  the  colony  a  son  of  U.e  founder  ^-^  ^^„j„  ^j      ^     ,,    ^j^^n^,^-  ..^^     ^^j 

of  Guadalajara  and  married  a  granddaughter  of  .        considerable  manufacturini?  intere^s      The 

Cortes.     In    1595   permission   was   granted   him  J^uP.f  ^Jn^f=^!f,.^^t    A^wHhlJ^.!   ™    .fci^ 

.      .,         .  ,,  ,  ^         .  ,1.     J'  .      ..  Cfiiei    manulacturing    establishments    are    chair 

^'^^'^  J^^'-y.VeUsco  to  eolomze  the  distnet  factories,  push  cart  works,  casket  and  carriage 

north  of  the  Rio  Grande   but  Monterey,  Velas-  factories,    knitting    mills,    steel    pulley    work*, 

CO  s  successor   witWield  full  powers  as  governor  ^j         factories,  canneries,  iron  works,  and  sash 

until  iSSfi,  when  Onate  set  out  on  his  expedi-  ^^j  ^lind  factories.     There  are  about  1*0  em- 

tion  with  a  large  force  of  soldiers  and  Indians,  ,  ;„   j,,^   manufactories.      It   has   a   large 

and  many  wagons  and  cattle.    He  crossed  the  ^^^j^  i„  ■^^  ^^^  manufactures  and  in  farm  and 

Rio  Grande,  founded  San  Juan,  the  first  capital  ^^i^  products  and  fruit.     It  has  a  city  hospital, 

of  New   Mexico,  and,  notwithstanding  conflicts  ^^  Qld  Ladies'  Home,  an  excellent  high  school. 

With    the    Indians     the    co  ony    ilounshed.     In  ,„j  ^i^^t  churches. 

1599  and  1604  Onate  explored  Arizona,  and  Oneida  Lake  (q.v.),  five  miles  north  by  west. 
though  records  show  that  he  was  not  govenior  j^,  ^  popui^  outing  place.  The  Oneida  Corn- 
et the  colony  after  1608,  there  is  nothing  by  „,„„;,  (  j  j^  [^^(^j  jwo  miles  to  the  south, 
which  to  accurately  determine  the  date  of  his  ^„^  Oneida  Castle,  the  site  of  the  ancient  head- 
'*^^*"'  quarters   of  the   Oneida   Indians,   is   about  four 

Onawa,  on'a-wa,  Iowa,  town,  coutity-aeat  miles  south.    The  four  banks  have  a  combined 

of  Monona  County,  within  five  miles  of  the  Mis-  capital  of  $235,000.  and  the  annual  amount  of 

souri  River,  on  the  Illinois  C,  Chicago  &  N.  W.,  the  business  is  about  $30fiaofao.    The  govern- 

and  Sioux  City  and  P.  R.R-'s;  37  miles  southeast  nient   is  vested   in  a  mayor  and  six   aldermen. 

of  Sioux  City.     It  is  the  centre  of  an  excellent  The   city   owns   and   operates   the   waterworlra, 

agricultural    and   stock-raising   region    and   has  Pop,   (igoo)   6,364;    (igto)   8.317.     Consult  Dii- 

a  considerable  local  trade.    It  has  public  schools  rant,   'History  of  Oneida  County.' 
and  a  public  library   (founded  in  1867).     Pop.  S.  A.  NiXON, 

(1910)  2fi3&.  Editor  'Oneida  Unip*.' 

Oncwhyn'chui,  the  genus  of  the  ^ofMowrfa  Oneida,    a    lake    in    New    York     on    the 

whKh  includes  the  salmon  of  the  North  Pacific  boundariM   of   Oneida,   Oswego,    Madison,   and 

bee   Salmon,  Onondaga  counties ;  about  18  miles  south  of  the 

One  Hundred  Committee,  the  name  given  eastern  part  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  20  miles 
an  organi«d  body  of  New  York  citiiens,  who  long  and  about  S'/i  miles  wide.  Several  small 
during  the  occupation  of  Manhattan  by  Lord  streams  flow  into  the  lake;  the  head-waters  of 
Howe,  were  intent  upon  maintaining  their  in-  those  from  Oneida  County  arc  near  the  source 
dependence.  Governor  Tryon,  the  British  ©f  the  Mohawk  River.  The  Oirtlet  of  the  lake 
commander,  was  so  intimidated  by  the  Commit-  js  Oneida  River,  whose  waters  enter  Lake  On- 
tee,  he  feared  for  his  personal  safety  and  took  tario  through  Oswego  River.  Sylvan  Beach,  on 
refuge  on  board  a  British  sloop-of-war.  The  the  east  shore,  is  a  favorite  resort.  A  nnmber 
committee  gave  courage  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  small  villages  are  along  the  shore,  and  the 
who  removed  the  cannon  from  the  royal  battery  lake  has  a  few  islands. 

at  the  foot  of  Broadway  to  a  place  of  safety  for  q^^^  Community,  a  settlement  of  Com- 

the   use  of  the  people.  ^^^j,t,   (,„  communT^m)  at  Oneida,  Madison 


in   Russia,   near   the  centre  of  the  government  The  community  was   founded   in   1847  by  John 

of  Olonetz,  after  Lake  Ladoga  the  largest  lake  Humphrey    Noyes     (q.v.).     He    had    originally 

in    Europe,    covering    an    area    of    about   4,900  formed  a  small  settlement  of  his  fellowmen  at 

square  miles.     It  is  of  irregular  shape,  has  gen-  putney,  Vt.,  in  1838.      During  the  first  10  years  the 

erally  rocky  shores,  and  numerous  creeks,  bays,  settlement   at  Oneida   made   slow   progress,  but 

and    islands,    and    is    well    supplied    with    fish;  eventually  became  very  successful,  as  a  result  of 

flumeroos   shoals    and   sand-banks   interrupt   its  numerous    industries    and     manufactures.     The 

navigation.    It  IS  fed  chiefly  by  the  Migra.  Shuia  community    followed   a   complex   marriage   sy»- 

or  Shuisk.  Vodla,  and  Vytegra,  and  discharges  tem,   there   being  no  ceremony   nor   permanent 

Itself  into  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Svir.     A  canal  ties     between     couples,     and     the     community 

between  the  Vytegra  and  the  Kayla,  an  affluent  assumed   all   responsibility   in   the   support   and 

t    V     A/  !      '  ^"^^  '*  ^"  *'P^"'"8  '"*°  the  basin  education  of  children.     Outside  opposition,  prin- 

of  the  Vol^a,     (2)  A  river  to  the  east  of  Lake  cipally  from  the  Protestant  churches,  arose,  and 

Onega,   which    issuing   from  Lake  Lacha.  gov-  (he  marriage  system  was  abolished  in  1879.    The 

eminent  of  Olonetz,  flows  first  northeast,   then  community  then  reorganized  and   a  joint  stock 

northwest  and  after  a  course  of  about  270  miles,  company  was  organiied  in  1881.     The  co-oper- 

so  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids  that  it  can-  ative  plan  was  followed  in  financial   and  domestic 

^Si-       i°"^'^"^^  23  navigable,  falls  into  the  matters.    In    1882    the    community    had    prop- 

^  ,i     ,^^  ^    southeast   extremity   of   the  erty  valued  at  S600.000.     Since   tlie   reorganiza- 

Oulf  of  Onega.  ji(,„  branch  manufactories  have  been  established 

Ondda,  fl-ni'da,  N.  Y     city    in  Madison  at  Niagara  Falls.  Sherrili,  and  Kenwood.  N.  Y.. 

County;  on  the  New  York  C.  &  H.  R.,  the  West  and   in    1903   the   total   valuation   of  community 

Shore,  and  the  New  York,  O.  &  W.  R.R.'a;  property  was  eaid  to  exceed  $2,000,000.    There 

about  no  miles  m  direct  line  west  by  north  of  are  upward  of  300  persons  in  the  community. 
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ONEIDA  IHDIANB  — ONIOHa 

Consult  Hinds,  'American  Commnnitics'  he  built  the  temple  of  LcontDpoKi,  or  nthcr  he 
(igo3) .  remodeled  an  old  psigan  teto^e  given  to 
Oneida  Indiwis,  an  American  tribe  of  ^'^  by  the  ^yptians.  This  L^ntopolis  wm 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  formerly  living  on  the  'o^ted  near  Heliopol.s,  180  stadia  from  Mem- 
shores  of  Oneida  Lake,  N.  Y.  They  were  phis,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Leon- 
iriendly  to  the  French  and  the  Jesuits,  but  they  topohs  of  the  Delta  There  is  more  or  lew 
took  sides  with  the  Americans  in  tlie  Revolu-  obscurity  regarding  Omas,  and  from  varioos 
lionary  War.  Subsequently  they  were  attacked  accounts  there  appears  to  have  been  three  of  this 
by  the  hostile  Iroquois  under  Brant,  who  burned  "3"'^;  Josephus  declares  that  the  builder  of  the 
their  villages  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  ^eontopohs  was  a  son  of  Onias  who  fled  to 
the  American  settlements.  A  considerable  nuni-  Egypt  in  the  time  of  AntiochusV..  about  164  ac. 
ber  of  them  settled  on  the  Thames  River,  On-  ^"°?"k  "*==?""'  ^^7^  ^^^  ^"'^^  '"■  "^^  ""■^- 
tario,  Canada,  where  about  800  survivors  lived  dered  by  Andronicus  m  a  sanctuary  near 
in  1903.  Others  reside  in  Wisconsin,  New  A""*^!;-  I"  Isamh  (x.x.  iS^s)  reference  is 
York,  and  on  the  Grand  River.  Canada.  There  ™»^«  '°  ^^^  fH^'"  ^l^^}-  «cnp.ed  by 
are  about  3,000  of  them  now  living.  See  also  Hebrews  one  of  them  called  Leonopol.s  {the 
•Z7-,  M.TmwI:  ="y  of  the  Lion) ;  and  also  to  an  altar  and 
«..,!.:  „  ^t.  ,  :.  ■  sacred  tower  at  the  border  of  Egypt  where  the 
O'NeU,  6;rL6l ,  CharleB,  American  rear-  Egyptians  are  expected  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
admiral :  b,  England  1842.  He  entered  the  Yahweh. 
United   States  navy  as  master's  mate   in   1861 ;  . 

was  on  the  Cumberland  at  the  capture  of  ForU  Onion,  a  river  in  Vermont.    See  Winooski, 

Hatteras  and  Clarke  in  Ai«ust  1861,  and  served  Onioiw,  and   Onion  Cultare,  ^ 


■  ihc  tngigtmml  with  tte  Confalmlt  iron-  „„  „f  ^,;,        ,         „  „,  „,,  ,„     ,^i, 

clad  Memmac  8  March  i86a,  and  dunnn  two  cifically,  A.  cepa,  a  bulbous-rooted  biennial  herb 

attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,    He  became  captain  in  „i,h  ho],o„  ^jij^,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  leafless,  hollow, 

July   1897;   was  chief  of  the  naval  bureau  of  ujuaUj,  swelling  stem,  which  bears  an  umbel  of 

ordnance    1897-1904;    became    rear-admiral    aa  ,„,„  ,i„c8mented  bell-shaped  white  or  pink- 

Aprd  1901;  and  wa«  retired  15  March  1904.  i,h  (|„„,s,  replaced  in  some  cases  by  bnlbleU. 

O'Neill,  Eliaa,  Laby  BKBnt  Irish  actress;  It  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  that  its  original 

b,   Ireland   1791 ;   d.   there   29  Oct.    187a.    She  form  is  not  definitely  known.    Probably  it  is  a 

made  her  first  appearance  at  12  as  the  Duke  of  native  of  western  Asia  and  adjacent  parts  of 

York  in  her  father's  compaitv,  and  her  formal  Africa,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  old  Egyptian 

debut  at  Covent  Garden  in  1814  as  Juliet    She  writings,  the  Pentateuch,  etc.    It  has  spiesid  to 

was  an  emotional  actress  and  suited  for  tragedy  all  countries  occupied  by  civdized  man,  by  whom 

rolea,  in  which  she  played  for  five  years  as  Eng-  ita  bulbs    (and  to  some  extent  its  leaves)  are 

land's  most  popular  actress.    She  retired  from  used  as  a  vegetable  and  for  flavoring  various 

the  stage  on  her  marriage  to  William  Becher,  culinary  preparations. 
M.P.,  who  later  became  a  baronet  Being  very  hardy,  the  onion  may  be  planted 

O'Neill.  Owen  Roe  ('Bjtii  Owem»),  Irish  «  soon  as  die  ground  can  be  worked  in  early 

warrior,   d.   6   Nov.    1649.    He   commanded   the  spring,  or  it  may  be  cultivated  during  the  winter 

Irish  forces  in  the  wars  against  the  English  in  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  to  the  freei- 

tlie  first  hall  of  the  17th  century.    On  s  June  "Jg  Pouit    In  the  Southern  Sutes  it  is  gener- 

1646,  with  sfloo  men  he  routed  Monroe's  army  ally  cultivated  as  a  wmter  crop.    The  essentiab 

of  7,000,  killing  one  half  of  die  enemy.  of  its  cultivation  are  a  well-drained,  light  fria- 

Oneonta.    6  ne-on'ta,    N     Y      village     in  '  "'^''  '"  *"  P'""'  ^''**  """*  humus,  and, 

Otsego  County;  oti  die  BusQuebanna  River,  and  '^,7'  ''l^ijj"  '""»  »«='l^    Onions,  espe- 

on  the  Delawiri  *  H.,  the  Ulster  St  D.,  and  the  S'' ?-'"''i'l,'"'L''  "™,°'  ""■»'=  r*  «"<'»■ 

Oneoota,   C.  4  E-   S.   E.R.'s;   about  70  miles  Ke=l™ed  marshes,  such  as  are  used  for  celery, 

Kjothwest  of   Albany.    The  town  of   OneonU  *i  ,V'r '■       S!     i^'so  as  onion  fields.    Eveiy 

was  settled  prior  to  the  Revolution,  but  the  first  f™"  7"™  °f"  ,""'''  '<>  .™l"  'K  "'}  ." 

settlement  within  what  is  now  the  village  limits  '?'"   "  pof '>'':.   *'  seed  is   sown  m   drills 

was  made  in  1790  by  Frederick  Brown     It  was  '?""  "  mcho.apart   machines  being  used  for 

incorporated  as  ■  vdlage  in  184a    It  is  in  an  'f"   "."'•"'I;    ^'°".  "«  •''■°"    ate   somewhat 

agricultural   region   and   has   several    important  ?''""  ".  making  their  appearance,  and  are  very 

ffiuslries  conScted  with   farm   produclT  The  ™™«P!C"o«>.  pant.rs  often  mix  a   few  radish 

Chief    manufacturing   establishments    are    Dela-  "''"'"'P  seeds  Wilh  the  onion  seed,  the  young 

ware  4 Hudson  shops,  which  have  7SO employees;  "dishes    being   quick    to    appear    conspicuous, 

the    cigar    factories,    100    employees;    knitting,  •■■J  to  remove,  and  serving  to  indicate  the  posi- 

mill,  ISO  employees,  flour-mill,  t<o;  shirt  fac-  "°"  Si,™  1°"!  ,','"      *=.  °"""  P'»»!«  ™  h" 

lory,  too ;  silk-mill,  too.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  !  "t.TT  (ri*  ?  ^j^'^f  ""3"  "?-  °°'°" 

Onconta    Sute    Normal   and   Training  School.  T,,,?;,.  "■.''?"  ""?'■  "V"""''  '<>., liMances 

whkh  had  enrolled  in  1904  nearly  i,(io  pupils!  fJ""  three  inches  apart    and  the  sod  between 

It  has  the  Aurelia  Fox  Memorial  Hospital,  a  ;',';"'  "J^!"  T"  '"f  °P'°  ^  frequent  cul- 

State  armory,  a  public  library,  and  lo  churchea.  f.™';?„,T  5      '■  "u^"  °'.  "°"  S'  "^  '""■• 

The  govemnent  is  vested  in  a  pre.ident  «,d  a  I'Zi?      '   ^  the  autumn  the  bulbs  are 

boarcTof  six  trustees,  two  of  whom  are  elected  SS.       .  or  five  rows  being  combined  m  on. 

each  year.     Pop.  (1900)  7,147;  (1910)  9,491.  f""'^.  "^  'he.  'scullion, »  or  Ihick-necked, 

V  M   Tj    t.™™  immature  bulbs,  discarded.    After  drying  n  the 

B.,i„„  L™v2'.Ti?^,  '  .  *''''  •"  '  '™  ■>■>■■  ""  l>»n>!  '"  gathenrf  in 

c-  °^iii  J"Si        ¥''«!;'•"'„""  ""I  "'  ''^•"f    ^'°"    s»""K   '"'    shipping  them    to 

Simon.    About  188  a-c.  he  fled  to  Egypt  where  market    Dryness,  coohiess.  (just  above   freer-. 


ONKBLOS  —  ONOHDAOA 

ingj,  and  souii<!ness  are ' essentials  in  storing  The  onion  thrips  (Thriln  MUci),  a  tiny  aaAlng 

onions  during  the  winter.  insect,  sometimes  devastates  whole  fields  by  ap- 

Onion  cultivation  has  several  modifications  pearing  in  great  numbers,  puncturing  the  leaves, 
of  importance.  Improved  methods  of  culture  which  turn  yellow  wherever  pierced.  It  is  e*- 
consist  in  starting  the  plants  in  holbeds  or  cold-  pecially  troublesome  in  Bermuda.  Kerosene 
frames,  and  transplanting  them  to  the  field  emulsion  has  been  most  frequently  recommended 
when  foor  or  six  inches  tall,  and  thereafter  cu!-  as  a  remedy.  The  most  serious  pest,  howerer, 
tivating  them  as  above  described.  The  advan-  is  peihapB  the  ooion  maggot,  the  larva  of  a  fly 
tages  claimed  for  this  method  are  th^t  the  plant-  (Agtvtu  vtMsaria')  which  lays  its  eggs  dose  to 
lets  are  under  complete  control  while  small —  Ui«  yotwg  onions  ia  early  spring.  The  larvse 
the  precarious  time;  that  they  are  readily  trans-  bairow  iiMo  the  jocng  bulh,  causing  the  plant 
Ranted  under  ordinary  cofiditioiB ;  that  the  coat  to  wilt  and  decay,  a  result  which  follows  even 
of  transplanting  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  slight  injury.  In  lata  spring  the  maggots  pu- 
of  weeding  in  the  oilier  nediod ;  and  that  not  pete  and  in  about  two  weeks  appear  as  adults, 
only  is  there  a  more  even  stand  ia  the  field,  hut  which  lay  oggs  ftyM  a  second  brood.  This  biood 
that  the  bnlbs  are  larger  and  of  more  uniforin  winters  part^  as  adults  and  partly  as  pups, 
grade  Another  frequent  practice  is  the  sowing  The  beat  reinady  is  probably  gronnd  IoImlcco- 
of  Med  in  the  autumn  where  the  plants  are  to  stems  ILbentl^  applied  to  the  yoong  plants  in 
remain;  and  a  still  more  common  one  ja  the  early  spring.  This  acts  as  a  repcilant,  an  insect- 
planting  of  'sets," — little  onions  which  hart  icidt.  and  as  a  fertilizer,  and  may  b«  ap^icd 
been  specially  grown  for  this  purpose,  the  seed  without  fear  o£  its  injuring  the  plants.  Another 
being  sown  very  thickly  thn  year  previous  good  plan  »  to  pull  and  bmn  the  jrfantf  of  the 
Theu  sets  are  especially  rained  for  the  prodnc-  early  sowing  wbeQ  found  to  bs  wilting,  which 
tion  of  ■bunch  onions,"  which  appear  in  tfa«  will  lessen  the  nnmber  of  flies  abk  to  lay  eggs 
markets  during  tha  early  ^ring  and  amniaer  for  the  secooid  brood.  Nitrate  of  soda  and 
nxmtbs.  kainit  are  recoauneoded  to  be  sown  broadcast 

Some  Yarietiea  of  the  ixiion  are  remarkable  after  the  removal  of  the  wilted  plants;  these  are 

for  their  nMtfaod  of  prcv^iation.    The  potato  or  thought  to  act  as  insecticidea  and  fcitiliaars. 
multiplier  onion  has  two  or  more  'cores*  o»  Consult    Bailey,    'Cyclopedia    of    American 

*hean»,"  each  of  which  will  send  up  leaves  when  Hoxticulture'  {1900^)  and  the  special  literature 

the  bnlb  is  planted.    If  separated  from  its  fellow  therein  mentioned  under  the  article  Onion. 
hearts,  each  core  will  produce  n  new  compound  "U,  G,  Kaurs^ 

iMtlh  and  Bometimes  send  up  a  flower-stalk.  This  HoxticttlturuL. 

»rlic  m  .1.  method  of  propwoo.  ..d  i.  n.t~.  a1,i„)    „tl.oV  oi  lU  Tuiun,  or  (jlbUn  pu- 

noa  ooioj,     AtMktr   boUaoJ  Y.r»ty  is  Ih.  £^„^g  „,  j,^  Babjbnun  TiJ«„.d  h.  tSd 

yitod  of  aomt.,  or  both,  «  th.  top  of  tbs  tie  ad  tmd  notiitet  £0  the  3d  ««dn;.    Hi. 

Tfr."!:""^  ......  Chaldee  is  pttfer  than  that  used  in  Palestine. 

.    Of  the  »a™t.«  of  the  ootnmiK  ooicm  cro«n  „j  ^.^  „,,  have  been  a  Ealjlonian.    His  SS 

.  a'^V^J.T^  °°"  "'  ".      'j  °,!,  ""?r  ""■'  i>  8«i.  "i  continued  nitil  the  begmniiig 

«t  dara   Je  irilo«  .one.  n.»t,  and  the  white  „£  ^^  ,%),  '^^        „  te  ehanted  in  thT^r^ 


vored  are  tbe  foreign  varieties  known  a 


1  been  printed  with  or  ?fithout  the  Hebrew 


nwda,  Spanish,  etc,  which  are  lese  hardy  than  t^^   &e  Takum 

the  coqjpion  kinds  and  are  little  grown  in  the  ^               .            -.         .,,.-         -, 

North.    They    are    largely    cultivated    in    the  Onoroacntoa,    on  -  fl  -  naVri  -  tus,     Gieek 

South   and    in   California,   whenc*   die   markets  soothsayer  and  poet,  who  Itved  in  the  Bm*  of 

derive  their  chief  suWy.  ""^  Pisistratida;,  6th  century  fl.C     At  Athens  he 

The  Wdsh  onion  or  «cibol»  (Ailium  firtuJo-  .T^  •*«  ^^^  °^  "^  Orphic  sect  and  expounded 

tumi  is  a  n«iv6  of  Siberia.     It  resembles  the  the  mystiwsm,  poetry,  and  theology  of  Musasus, 

leek  in  tbe  ahsanc*  of  a  distinct  bulb,  but  diifers  y'''^^  '"^  P"P^f  arranged  the  HomoTic  poems 

from  the  leek  in  its  hollow,   onion-like  leaves,  '°  connected  series  m  accordance  wilii  the  sug- 

■Which  are  cut  like  those  of  the  shallot  and  used  ^^''^°"    o*  .Pisistratus.     Having   been   detected 

for  flavoring.     It  ia  of  dwarfer  growth  than  tha  ^^'"g  a"  interpolation  in  one  of  these  oracles, 

common  onion   and  has   more  clustered  leaves.  "^   Z^  banished   from  Athens   by    Hipparchui 

It  may  be  pr(»agated  by  division  of  the  bolbs  fr'   t.^  -  .  ^'^j  ""  ''>*»'5'^ , »"  P^^'f,  where 

or  by  seeds.  Tithe  United  States  it  has  not  *^    Pi  sistratids    employed    him    to    encourage 

become  very  popular  Xerxes   tb   invode    Greece   by   rcpeatfng   to   the 

Onions    are    occasionally    seriously    attacked  """^  ^"'^"  oracles  as  seemed  to  promise  success. 

by  soialled  parasitic  plants,  which  may  devas-  OnotnasticoiL     a     Greek     term     prop«rlj 

tate  whole  fields  and  which  are  not  of  easy  con-  meaning  a  list  of  names  or  words,  denotes  par- 

trol  by  any  devised  method.     Bordeaux  mixture  ticularly  a  dictionary  or  encyclopsdia  in  which 

has  been  recommended,  but  rotation,  Uie  crop  individual  subjects  or  things  axe  mentioned  and 

being  planted  upon  smut-free  land,  is  perhaps  explained  under  their  own  names  or  heads.    The 

_lnobt  satisfactory.  oldest  work  under  this  name  still  extant  is  that 

Among  the  insects  which  prove   destructive  of  Pollun,  executed  la  the  2d  century  B.C,  in  the 

to  the  onion  are  several  species  of  cut-worms,  Greek  tcmgue. 

alt  of  which  may  be  held  m  check  by  poisoned  Onondaga,   oA'OOrda'z^   n   lake   in    New 

baits,_  such  39  sweetened  bran  or  clover,  or  by  Yort    near    Syracuse,     "ffie    outlet    is    Seneca 

trapping  in  early  spring  when  the  insects  revive  River.    Onondaga   Castle,  the  headquarters  of 

after  passing  the  winter   in  the    larval   stage,  the  Onondaga  Indians  (q.v.),  was  near  this  lake. 
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ONONDAGA  INDIANS  —  ONTARIO 

Onondaga  Indians,  an  American  tribe  of  succeeded  his  grand-uncle  in  1870.  He  was 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  residing  in  central  under- secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  i88?-8 ; 
New  York,  on  the  shores  of  Onondaga.  L.ake.  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
In  1660  there  were  about  1,600  in  the  tribe,  and  1888;  governor  of  New  Zealand,  1888-92;  un- 
fuUy  1,000  still  survive.  About  one  half  of  the  der-secrctary  for  India,  1895-1900;  and  under- 
original  tribe  followed  Brant  to  Canada  and  set-  secretary  for  the  colonies  after  190a  He  wa& 
lied  on  the  Grand  River,  in  Ontario.  lord -in- waiting    to    Her    Majesty,    Queen    Vic- 

Onondaga  Period,  in  geology,  the  central  l^^'f-   '^:    '886-7;    is  high  steward  of  Guil- 

division  of  the  Upper  Silurian  (see  Sn-uaiAu).  ford ;  and  from  1895-8  was  leader  of  the  Modcr- 

eoming   between   the    Niagara   and   the   Lower  ate  Party  iri  the  London  county  council. 

Helderberg  periods.    It  may  be  divided  into  two  Ontario,     Canada,     the     most     populons 

formations,      which      seldom      occur      together,  Province   of   the   Dominion,   and   was   formerly 

namely,  the  Salina  and  the  Water-Lime  groups,  called  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West.    It  is 

The  former  reaches  its  maximum  thickness  in  bounded   on  the  north  by   Keewatin,   the  Al- 

New  York,  near  Syracuse,  end  is  characterized  ban^   River,   and  James   Bay,  the  southern   ex- 

by  the   great  salt-mines  of  central   New   York;  tension  of  Hudson's  Bay;  on  the  northeast  and 

in  western  Ontario  it  is  1,400  feet  thick,  con-  east  by  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  Ottawa 

taining  limestone  shale  and  dolomite  as  well  as  River ;    on    the    south   by   the    Saint    Lawrence 

salt.    The    Water-Lime    group    is    a    hydraulic  River,   Lake  of  the  Thousand   Isles,  Lake   On- 

limestone.  containing  valuable  gypsum  quarries  tario,   Niagara   River,   and   Lake   Eric ;   and   on 

near    Syracuse,    and    in    Cayuga    and    Genesee  the    west    by    the    Detroit    River,    Lake    Saint 

counties,  and  at  Gypsum,  Ohio,  near  Sandusky;  Clair,    Saint    Oair    River,    Lake    Huron,    Lake 

hydraulic  cement  is  produced  in  Ulster  County,  Superior,   and   Manitoba.     Area,  360,863   square 

N.  Y.    There  are  few  fossils  in  the  Water-Lime  miles,   of  which  40,354  square  miles  are  water, 

group  and  scarcely  any  in  the  Salina  formation.  For    administrative    purposes    the    province    is 

The  rocks  of  the  Onondaga  period  run  south  divided  into  44  counties,  subdivided  into  town- 

from  central  and  eastern  New  York  into  Penn-  ships  and  gS  electoral   districts,  including  the 

sylvania,  and  west  through  parts  of  Ohio,  Mich-  three  unorganized  districts  of  Algoma,  Than- 

igan.  and  Wisconsin.  der  Bay,  and  Rainy  River.     The  capital  is  To- 


Onosander,   more   correctly   Onesander,  a  ™'"<'   (Qv.)   and  the  province  also  contains  the 

writer  on  military  tactics  who  lived  at  Rome  in  Dominion    capital,    Ottawa    (q.v.).    situated    in 

the  middle  of  the  ist  century  after  Christ,  and  *"*   eastern    part    of   the   province.     Other    im- 

composed   in   Greek,   under  the  title  of  Strate-  Porlant   cities    and   towns   are    Hamilton.    Lon- 

getikos,  an  excellent  work  on  the  art  of  war.  °"^-    Kingston.    Brantford.    Guelph,    and    Saint 

taSi.fn  .*,,!,'         f  M    ■  "?";"',™  ™;"-  I.).^s  na.  King.!™  to  north  of  L.kc  Simeon 


,:  ^..In— J  ..■.;~  .,«  —J  1,         1   u     ■  """    constiruie    ine    warersnea    separating    tne 

arid  :.nrf  binntiH^  nf  1,^^^^         M^,      F^fi"-"  "V*"  "-winB  *«»«  t^e  Great  Lake^from  those 

acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese.    Melts  at  162'.  entering  Hudson's   Bay,   and  the  Ottawa  and 

Onotea.  o-notas,  an  extinct  tribe  of  Saint  Lawrence  rivers.  The  chief  rivers  are 
boulh  American  Indians.  They  inhabited  the  those  already  mentioned,  with  the  Albany,  en- 
eastern  shore  of  Uke  Maracaibo,  lived  chiefly  ,ering  James  Bay,  and  the  Niagara,  the  cele- 
by  fishing,  and  built  their  hguses  on  platforms  brated  falls  and  gorge  of  the  latter  belonging 
?J"i  t"'  W3f"'  supported  by  piles  driven  into  partly  to  the  province  and  partly  to  the  United 
the  lake  bottom.  Ojeda  found  them  Iiymg  thus  States.  Besides  the  Great  Lakes  numerous 
in  1499,  and  from  the  analogy  fancifully  named  smaller  lakes,  including  Niptssing.  Nipigon. 
the  country  Venezuela  (namely.  Little  Venice),  simcoe,  and  Muskoka.  belong  to  the  province. 
Similar  dwellings  arc  found  in  this  region  Natural  Resourees.— About  one  half  of  the 
though  the  tribe  as  an  entity,  chiefly  through  province  is  covered  with  timber,  chiefly  pine. 
Slavery,   long  ago  became   extinct.  spruce,  tamarack,  oak,  and  hickory,  with  water 

Onslow,    George,     French     composer:    b.  facilities  making  ^Jmbering  one  of  the  principal 

in    Clermont-Ferrand,    France.    27    July    17841  industries. 

d.  there  3  Oct.  1853.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Fiir-bearing  animals,  the  mink,  otter,  sktmk. 
the  first  Lord  Anslow.  and  after  studying  in  are  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  north- 
London  with  Cramer,  Dussek,  and  HuUman-  em  Ontario,  which  is  also  a  popular  hunting 
del  he  completed  his  musical  education  under  ground  for  moose,  caribou,  and  other  large 
Reicha  in  Paris.  He  was  elected  to  succeed  game.  Fisheries  are  important,  the  catch  con- 
Chcrubina  in  the  French  Academy  in  1824.  sisting  of  trout,  white-fish,  herring,  pickerel. 
His  operas  were  only  a  moderate  success,  but  etc.,  in  1910  being  valued  at'  $2,026,121.  The 
he  composed  many  beautiful  quartets,  sonatas,  province  is  rich  in  minerals,  which  are  found 
symphonies,  and  other  instrumental  meces  chiefly  in  the  Huronian  Rocks,  which,  with  the 
V"a  ^'^  a'\  ??""?'■>  o"'?  X"4  include;  Laurentian  series,  both  of  Archaean  crystalline- 
•LAcaldedeiaVega>  (1824);  ae  Colporteur'  formation,  constitute  the  principal  geological 
(1827):  and  <U  Due  de  Guise'  (iBjt).  characteristics  of  the  region     The  minerals  in - 

Onrtow,    WUliam    Hiffier.    4th    Earl    of  elude  iron,  copper,  lead,  plumbago,  apatite,  ar- 

Onslow:   b.  7  March   1853.     He  was   graduated  senie,  and  antimony,  while  gypsum,  marble,  and 

at   Eton    and   at    Exeter   College,   Oxford,   and  building   stone   are   abundant;   gold   and   silver 
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in  the  country  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  westward  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
in  1883  nickel  was  discovered  at  Sudhury, 
the  deposit  since  proving  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  province  is  rich  in  petroleum,  the 
wells  in  the  southwest,  especially  in  Lambton 
County,  yielding  immense  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible supplies,  over  30,000,000  gallons  an- 
nually, while  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  salt 
wells  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  Natural 
gas  fields  in  the  east  near  Niagara  and  in  the 
west  near  Detroit,  supplying  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit respectively,  have  been  exploited  to  the 
value  of  about  $500,000  annually.  Ontario's 
mining  production  in  igio  was  $39,313,895,  of 
which  metallic  production  was  $j8,i6i,6"8  (gold, 
$68,481) ;  silver.  $15,481,332 ;  eohak,  $54,669 ; 
nickel,  $4,005,961;  copper,  $1,374,103;  iron  ore, 
$513,721;  pig  iron,  $6,975,418;  zinc  ore,  $5,760; 
less  $317,804  worth  of  iron  ore  smelted  into  pig 
iron).  Non-metallic  production  was  $11,152,217. 
Cobalt  has  over  40  producing  mines  with  a  pro- 
duction valued  at  $50,000,000.  Ontario  is  in 
third  place  among  silver- producing  lands. 

Chtnatc. —  The  climate  is  inclined  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  during  summer  and 
winter  respectively,  but  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  it  is  always  bealthtuf  and 
bracing.    Extreme  cold  is  felt  only  in  the  north- 

1  part,   the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  *- 


January  in  the  south  is  31",  minimum  10°,  below 
iero;  the  average  for  July  is  68*,  maximum  90°, 
but  rare,  the  ordinary  maximum  being  So°. 

AgTKulture. —  Farming  is  an  important  oc- 
cupation, especially  in  the  south,  where  soils  of 
black  loaro,  with  clay  and  sandy  varieties,  are 
of  excellent  quality,  and  highly  productive. 
The  richest,  most  thickly  settled,  and  most 
highly  cultivated  portion  of  the  province  is  the 
peninsula  between  the  Ottawa  Eivcr  and  Lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  Until  within  a  few 
vears  Northern  Ontario,  or  'New  Ontario*  as 
It  is  sometimes  called,  comprising  the  unorgan- 
ized districts  of  Nipissing,  Algoma,  Thunder 
Bay,  and  Rainy  River,  was  considered  unsuiied 
for  {arming  and  left  to  the  lumberman,  the 
trapper,  and  later  to  the  seekers  after  its  great 
mineral  wealth.  However,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  in  addition  to  its  forests  and  its 
mines,  this  great  section,  embracing  141,000 
square  miles,  possesses  thousands  of  acres  of 
farm  land  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  Province. 
Tlie  "Great  Clay  Belt,"  extending  from  Lake 
Temiskaming  in  the  East  almost  across  the 
Province,  is  estimated  to  contain  15,680,000 
acres  of  tillable  land,  it  is  well-watered,  and 
the  wood  of  the  timbered  section  is  of  large 
commercial  value.  Railways  are  planned  or 
building  to  open  up  this  section,  and  settlers 
are  pouring  into  it  Other  fertile  sections  are 
the  Rainy  Rjver  Valley  in  the  west,  with 
750,000  acres,  an  important  area  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Temiskaming,  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres,  and  the  valley  of  the  Wabigoon 
River,  with  384.000  acres.  The  crops  raised 
are  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com,  po- 
tatoes. Mid  some  tobacco,  and  the  fruit-growing 
farms  of  some  districts  yield  a  plentiful  crop  of 
apples,  plums,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes.  In 
1911  there  were  2JQ5,S34  bushels  of  spring 
wheat   raised    and    17,926,856    of    fall    wheat; 


16,248,129  bushels  of  barley,  84,829,232  bushels 
of  oats,  21,913,290  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and 
131918.698  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  total  value 
of  held  crops  was  $99467,000.  Stock  raising, 
dairy  farming,  and  bee  cuhure  are  among 
comparatively  recent  industries  of  the  province 
which  have  been  attended  with  encouraging  re- 
sults, largely  due  to  the  easy  accessibility  of 
markets  by  rail,  supplemented  by  the  lake,  river, 
and  canal  navigation,  Ontario  has  6,029,300  live 
stock;  horses,  791.000;  milch  cows,  1,234,500; 
other  cattle,  1,558,600;  sheep,  975,400;  swine. 
1,469.800.  Average  value  of  occupied  farm  land 
(1910)  was  $48  per  acre,  and  the  farmers  of  the 

Srovince  have  $1,200,000,000  invested.  Ontario 
as  400.000  acres  of  fruit  lands  producing 
$15,000,000  annually  in  profits. 

The  problems  affecting  agricultural  life  in 
Ontario  as  elsewhere  are  not  few.  The  loneli- 
ness of  farm  life,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  de- 
creasing population  of  rural  districts  owing  to 
the  lure  of  the  West,  are  obvious  problems,  al- 
though they  do  not  seem  to  impoverish  the  in- 
dividual farmer  or  prevent  increased  production 
and  rising  profits.  In  the  10  years  (1900  to 
1909)  the  rural  population  fell  from  1,108,874  to 
1,047,016,  while  the  town  and  village  population 
increased  from  901,874  to  i,i97,a74.  In  New 
Ontario  the  problems  were  forest  fires,  inevi- 
table transportation  needs,  the  pioneer-  difficul- 
ties of  clearing  the  land,  etc.  But  these  are 
trivial  considerations  in  the  general  growth  of 
the  Province,  and  they  are  met  by  the  encour- 
agement of  immigration  and  the  sympathetic 
treatment  by  the  Government  of  questions  as 
they  developed. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. —  The  manu~ 
factures  are  numerous  and  abundant,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  favorable  position  which  the 
province  occupies  with  regard  to  water-power, 
although  steam-power  has  been  introduced  to 
a  large  extent,  coal  being  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty by  means  of  the  lakes,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  smaller  quantities  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Chief  among  the  supplies  of  water- 
power  are  the  falls  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  the 
Rapids  of  the  Lawrence,  while  the  works  on  the 
Ontario  side  of  the  Niagara  Falls  will  give  the 
province  the  most  extensive  water-power  works 
in  the  world.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
lumber  and  its  by-products,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, iron  and  woodware,  wagons  and  car- 
riages, railway  rolling-stock  (including  locomo- 
tives), cottons  and  woolens,  leather,  furniture, 
flax,  ordinary  iron  and  hardware,  paper,  soap, 
etc  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  m  1902  of 
manufactured  goods,  agricultural  products,  ani' 
mals  and  their  products,  timber,  minerals,  etc., 
is  over  $50,000,000.  The  imports,  of  which  the 
chief  is  coal,  amount  approximately  to  $90,- 
000,000.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
share  the  bulk  of  the  external  trade. 

Railways,  Canals,  and  Skipping. —  Ontario 
has  a  perfect  network  of  railways,  nearly  7,000 
miles,  which  has  proved  of  great  advantage  in 
the  development  of  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural industries.  In  summer  it  is  supple- 
mented by  the  means  of  transport  provided  by 
the  lakes  and  by  a  magnificent  system  of  canals. 
The  principal  canals  are  the  Sault  Sle.  Marie 
Canal,  and  the  Wetland  Canal,  the  latter  3?  miles 
long,  east  of  and  parallel  to  the  Niagara  River, 
connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Government. —  The  provincial  government 
is   administered  by  a  lieutenant-goveroor  ap- 
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ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

pointed  by  the  governor-geoeral-in-council  for  and  in  1791  divided  it  into  Upper  and  Lower 
five  years,  assisted  by  a  responsible  ministry,  Canada.  At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
There  is  only  one  chamber,  the  Legislative  As-  tion  in  1783,  Ontario  received  a  notable  imini' 
sembty,  elected  by  ballot  for  fowr  years,  with  98  gration  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  from  the 
members,  by  the  apportionment  of  igoi.  By  the  United  States  who  were  the  actual  founders  of 
redistribution  of  1903  the  province  has  24  aena-  the  province.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
tors  and  86  representatives  in  the  Uominion  reumted  in  1841,  and  again  separated  when  the 
Parliament.  The  Government's  policy  is  to  en-  Dominion  of  Canada  was  organized  in  1867, 
courage  the  development  of  provincial  resources,  the  western  province  becoming  the  province  of 
and  this  may  be  laid  to  be  also  the  Oppositioa  Ontario.  Besides  these,  the  chief  incidents  of  its 
party's  policy.  The  revenue  of  Ontario  is  made  history  were  several  battks  and  invasions  of  the 
up  of  subsidies  and  contributions  from  the  Do-  War  of  i8iz,  notably  those  of  the  Thames,  Lnn- 
minicA  treasury  and  from  parol  land  and  dy's  X^ne,  and  Oueenston  Heights;  the  evolu- 
lumber  sales,  licenses,  stamps,  etc.  The  ex*  tion  of  full  responsible  governmeat  and  British 
penditure  is  invariably  under  the  revenue,  and  institutions;  the  unsuccessful  uprising  of  1837 
the  finances  of  the  province  are  in  a  thoroughly  directed  against  certain  local  causes  of  corn- 
satisfactory  condition.  The  total  annual  gov'  plaint  and  rule  and  nut  against  Great  Britain ; 
ernment  receipts  are  about  $9,ooo,ocx>  and  the  the  ,  Fenian  Raids  of  1866  from  the  United 
total  expenditures  about  the  same.  The  muni-  States;  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Crimean 
cipal  system  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  war  and  reciprocity  period  of  1854-66;  the  in- 
world,  and  alfords  a  pattern  followed  in  many  dustrial  and  agricullural  growth  of  1880-1912. 
other  countries.  Consult:     Hopkins,    'Canada;  an  Encyclope- 

Popuiation. —  The   total    population    ia    1911  dia  of  the  Country,'  and  'The  Statistical  Year- 

waa  2,523,294,  as   compared  with   3,181,047    in  Book  of  Canada  and  Geological  Survey  of  On- 

1901,    showing    an    increase    of    12    per    coat.  tario.>  Rtvistd  by  J.  Casteu,  Hopkims. 

Ihe  majority  of  the  population  is  of  English 

descent,    Scotch,    ttowever,    piedominaiing    in  Gotario  Agricultural  College,  The.    This 

Br-uce,  Grey,  and  Glengary  counties;  Irish,  Ger-  Institution,    located    at    Guelph,    Canada,    was 

man,  and  other  natiwalities  are  found  around  founded  in  the  year   1874,   with  a  stafi   of  six 

Toronto.    There  are  about  21,000  Indiana.  officers,  and  it  was  opened  in  the  same  year  with 

Bducatiaa. —  The  school  system  of  Ontario  a"  attendance  of  28  students.  For  four  years 
is  admirable,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  min-  the  school  struggled  on,  first  luider  one  princi- 
ister  oi  education,  who  is  always  a  member  of  Pal  and  then  under  another,  until  in  1879  Dr. 
the  Provincial  Cabinet  The  schools  are  sup-  James  Mills  was  appointed  to  the  presidency 
ported  by  a  tax  on  property,  with  stale  grants,  and  a  period  of  ever -increasing  popularity  and 
and  are  free  to  all.  They  include  kindergar-  usefulness  for  the  institution  set  m.  From  that 
tens,  public  schools,  and  high  schools  or  coi-  time  to  the  present,  1904,  the  college  grew 
legiate  institutions.  Roman  Catholics  may,  and  steadily  m  equipment,  attendance,  and  popular- 
do,  establish  separate  schools,  and  are  then  ex-  "J.  ^nd  it  now  embraces  a  plant  worth  nearly 
empted  from  supporting  the  public  schools,  and  a  million  dollars,  with  well-equipped  dejiart- 
reccive  a  separate  grant  from  the  government,  ments  of  animal  and  field  husbandry,  vetennari- 
There  are  schools  for  Indian  children,  normal  science,  horticulture,  dairying,  domestic  science, 
schools,  normal  coUeges,  country  modiel  schools,  and  nature  study,  a  full  set  of  large  and  sub- 
art  schools,  and  131  free  libraries  under  the  care  stantial  farm  buildings,  a  farm  of  SSO  acres, 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  travelling  libra-  residences  for  both  male  and  female  students, 
ries  numbered  168,  Ontario  has  6,SSi  clemen-  and  first-class  laboratories  for  chemistry,  phys- 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  employing  8.586  "cs.  biology,  and  bacteriology,  provided  with 
teachers,  and  having  an  enrollment  of  508,565  apparatus  for  student  instruction  and  for  scicn- 
pupils.  There  are  in  addition  146  hiah  schools  ffic  research  work,  and  an  efficient  stafT  of  .is 
and  128  continuation  schools.  Ontario  has  467  instrnctors  and  officers.  In  February,  1904.  Dr. 
Roman  Catholic  and  6  Protestant  separate  James  Mills,  who  for  2^  years  had  directed  the 
public  schools.  For  public  and  separate  schoola  affairs  of  the  Institution,  resigned  his  position 
the  province  now  Spends  about  $g,ooo,000  and  was  succeeded  by  G.  C.  Credraan,  B.S.A.. 
annually.  At  the  head  of  the  educational  system  M.S.,  the  present  head  of  the  CoHeg*.  The  in- 
stands    Toronto    University     (q.v.),    aided    by  stitutioo  provides  the  following  courses; 

fovincial     funds.      Other    universities    include  Affricvltitre.—A  two  years'  course  leading  to 

ueen's    University     (q.v.)     al    Kingston,    and  a  diploma  entitling  the  holder  to  the  Status  of 

ictoria,  Trinity,  McMaster,  etc.,  affiliated  with  Associate  of  the  College  and  designed  especially 

Toronto  University.  to  train  men  for  the  farm.    A  four  years'  coutse 

SWifftVK.— There  is  no  state  religion.     The  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science 

Methodist,       Presbyterian,      Roman      Catholic,  "'  Agriculture  and  designed  to  train  men  more 

Church  of  Eogland.  and  Baptist  are  the  strong-  completely  in  the  sciences  underlyinj}  practical 

est  numerically  of  the  religious  denominations.  "griculture  and  to  fit  them  for  professional  agn- 

//«tory.— Ontario  as  part  of  Quebec   was  ™'t"«l    pursuits.     Vanous    short    courses    m 

hunted  over  by  the  French  after  its  exploration  Dal^^^ng,    Stock    and    Seed    Judging.    Poultry 

W  Champlain  in  i6f;  and  visited  by  Jesuit  mis-  Raising,   etc.,   and   hating   for   penods   varying 

sionaries  10  the  Indians.     The  French  occupa-  from  two  weeks  to  three  months, 
tion  vras  not  a  soutzz  of  ranch  settlement   but       .   Domsf Ii<:  Science  CoarJBJ  including  prof es- 

was  marked  by  wars  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  J'^faf  courses  for  teachers  and  iion-professional 

or  Five  Nations,  in  which  the  Huron  allies  of  housekeepers   courses. 
the  French  were  almost  totally  annihilated.     In  Nature  Study   Courses   for   the   training   of 

gfii   with   Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  provinces,  teachers  in  rural  schooU. 
ntario  passed  into  the  har»ds  of  Great  Britain.  G.  C.  Creb-Ican, 

which  organized  the  province  of  Quebec  in  1774  Presuient  of  the  College. 
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ONTAfilO  —  OOLOGY 

Ontario,  Lake,  North  America,  the  small-  substance  or  existence,  and  the  one  cause,  being 
«8t  and  easternmost  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  in  the  Deity,  the  Absolute.  If  many  existences  or 
the  Saint  X-awronCE  basin,  forming  a  portion  causes  be  postulated,  three  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  botmdary  between  and  partlj  belonging  to  of  inquiry  are  at  once  opened  up,  namely, 
the  Utiited  Stales,  and  partly  to  the  Domtnton  ratjonal  cosmology,  rational  psycholof^  and 
of  Canada.  It  is  of  dongated,  oval  shape,  185  rational  theolc^.  These  are  all  a  prion  inves- 
miles  long,  frith  a  maximum  central  breadth  of  ligations,  and  deal  with  essence,  not  phenomena; 
60  miles,  «  ciiTMmifGrence  of  about  480  miles,  and  with  God  as  co^gnizable  by  reason  in  his  es- 
«nd  an  aT«a  of  7,400  sqttare  iMiles.  Its  surface  sential  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  indica- 
lerel  is  abont  334  feet  below  tliat  of  Lake  Erie  tions  and  evidences  given  by  his  works.  (See 
(see  article  Niacmia  Fiontiek),  and  231  feet  Natubai;.  Theology.)  Kant's  'Kritik'  is  the 
above  the  tide  level  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Its  best  exposition  of  this  view.  The  ontological 
depth  ia  said  to  average  490  feet;  bat  ia  some  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  was  employed 
places  it  is  upward  of  600  feet  in  depth,  and  it  by  Saint  Augustine,  and  Boethius.  It  was,  how- 
is  navigaUe  tbroughoat  its  whole  extent  for  ever,  most  fully  developed  by  Anseira  (q.v.)  in 
vessels  of  tlie  largest  size.  It  receivts  tiie  wa-  the  Iith  century.  Consult,  Anselm,  'Pros- 
ters  of  Lake  Erie  through  the  Niagara  River  logion* ;  McCosh,  'Intuition  of  God*;  Baur, 
(q.v,)  with  its  phenomenal  falls  and  gorge  on  'Dogmengeschichte.*  See  Metaphysics,  Tele- 
ttie  southwest,  and  discharges  at  its  northeast  ouky. 

extremity    through   the    Lake   of  a   Thousand  On'yi      (Greek,      «finger-nail,=      ■veined 

Isles,  by  Uie   Samt  Lawrence    (q.v.).    It  also  gem»),  a  hard  variety  of  agate,  and  hence  a 

rweives  numerons  nvert,  includmg  the  Tre^  sub-variety  of  chalcedonic  quartz,  with  layers, 

and  Humber  on  its  north,  and  the  Hadc^  GeIK^-  assally  curvilbear,  of  white,   alternating  with 

see,    and    Oswego    from    its    soudicm    shores,  red     (sardonyx),    gray     (chaleedooyx),     black 

Lake  Ontario  has  many  good  harbore;  and  as  it  (onicolo),  or  green  or  brown.     Mexican  onyx 

never   freezes,   except   at  the   sides,   where   the  is  actually  an  aragonite  and  is   softer  than  the 

water   is    shallow,    its   navigation    is   not   inter-  real   onyx.     The   true   andent   onyx   was   much 

rupted  like  that  of  Lake  Erie.    It  19,  however,  pniscd  as  a  gera  and  particularly  in  making 

subject  to  vic4ent  storms  and  heavy  swells.     It  cameos.     Most  modem  onyx,  so-callol,  is  arti- 

communicates  by  the  Genesee  River  and  Oswego  ficially    colored ;    Algerian    onyx,    for    instMice, 

Canal   with   the   Erie  C^nal,  and,  consequently,  bang  only  a  variety  of  caknte.    Apart  from  its 

with   the   Hudson   River  and   New   York  city;  nx   m   jeweiiy,   onyx   has   long   been   used   in 

the  Niagara  River  and  the  Welland  Canal,  at  architecture,  for  table-tcfM,  columns,  and,  in  p»t 

its  southwest  extremity,  unite  (t  with  Lake  Erie,  or    entire,    stair-cases,    bong    often    used    with 

and  the  Rideau  Canal  connects  it  wifli  the  Ot-  white  marble.    Many  onyx  pillars  quarriod  in 

tawa  at  Ottawa  city.    Toronto,  Kingston,  New-  Roman  time*  are  now  used  in  Arab  mosques; 

castle,  and  Niagara  are  the  principal  towns  on  \ad  in  more  distinctly  Occidental  buildings  it  is 

the  British    side;    and   Oswego,   Genesee,  and  sometimes  used,  as  in  tlie  stairway  of  the  Opera 

Sacket  Harbor  on  the  American  bank.  at  Paris. 

Ontog'enT,  in  biology,  the  individual  de-         Oolakan,    ooT*-kan,     or    OulaCbon.       See 

velopment   at    an    organized    being,    as    distin-  CAKin.E-FiSH. 

guished   from   jrfiylogeny.        These   terms    were  O'oKte     (Greek,     "egg-stone,*     30     called 

first  mtroduced  as  divisions  of  "bic^enesis."  ftom  its  resemblance  in   sTie  and  shape   to  the 

Ontorogy  (Greek  trrva-,  being,  and  X4t«.  r°«  °^  ^  '^''l-  '"  seo'osy  a  limestone  character- 

accomit,    science)     the    science    of  being,    that  "^''   °y   ^^e   presence   of   minute   concretionary 

is,  metaphysics.    Aristotle  did  not  employ  the  grains  or  spherules,  usually  formed  about  a  bit 

word,   but   called    this   branch    of  science   the  «  ^^nd  or  the  body  of  a  mmate  forammifer; 

•First  Philosophy,*  defining  it  as  the  science  of  t*"^  ^^  ^»y  "so  be  applied  to  one  of  these 

being,  of  that  which  exists,  as  far  as  it  may  be  ^J^.  ^^eres.    What  may  be  called  the  Oolitic 

said  to  exist  {erwri,^v  rH  itmn  *  «»t«),    that  Penod  was  marked  by  frequent  proeipitatwos  of 

is,  the  science  of  the  essence  of  things ;  of  things,  ""pdy    sediment     (calcareous    or    ferruginous) 

not   with    regard    to    their    accidents,    qualities,  wn»ch  killed  and  endosed  many  minute  organ- 

physical  or  mathematical,  but  merely  as  being;  ""^s.    This   period    is    the   I«er   part    of    the 

the  word  being  including  not  only  whatever  ac-  Jurassic;  and  m  Juigland  oolite  limestones  are 

tnally  is,  but  whatever  can  be.  "  frequent  and  so  tnucal  of  the  Upper  Jurassk 

The  word  ontology  was  first  introduced  into  "»^   *«  Jurassic   is   often  divided   by   English 

philosophy    by    Christian    Freiherr    von    Wolff  geologists  mio  the  Lassie  Group  and  the  OolKic 

(qv.).    He  divided  metaphysics  into  four  parts;  Group,  and  the  latter  subdivided  into  the  Lower 

ontok^y,  psychology,   rational   cosmology,  and  or  Bath  Oolite,  the  Middle  or  Oxford  Oolite, 

tlieology.     Kant  denied  that  one   can  have  any  a"^   ^"^   Upper   or   Portland   Oolite.     Oolite   is 

knowledge  of  existences,  but  oaly  of  appear-  "ill   m  process   of   formation  on   the   Florida 

ances   or  phenomena.    He  believed  that  there  hanks. 

vas  a  ratiotial  science  of  principles  and  causes  Oology.    The  collecting  of  birds'  eggs  baa 

of  the  principles  of  being  and  knowing,  and  his  always  possessed  a  peculiar  fascination  for  some 

syatein  of  metaphysics  was  merely  an  exposition  men,  and  in  the  attempt  to  claim  for  their  pur- 

of    this    rational    ont(ri(^.     Rational    ontology  suit  a   legitimate  place   in   scientific   work   tliey 

•nay  be  treated  in  two  different  ways  according  hate  coined  for  it  the  term  Oology.    A  &mons 

as  we  postulate  one  existence  or  many.    If  there  naturalist  once  said  that  when  the  oologist  pre- 

w  ooe  existence,  there  must  be  one  cause,  and  all  pared  his  specimens  he  blew  all  the  science  out 

phenomena  are  but  modifications  of  this  one  ex-  through  the  hole  in  the  shell,  and  there  is  much 

««««,  and  effeaa  of  lUs  one  cause.    This  re-  truth  in  the  statement.     The  benefit  thai  orni- 

duces  metaphysics  to  a  rational  theology,  the  one  thology  gains  from  the  study  of  a  cabinet  fnJJ 
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of  empty  e^-shelb  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  gerina  ooze,  Pteropod  ooze,  IKatom  oote  and 

worth  the  sacrifice  of  bird-life  that  the  collect-  Badiolarian  ooze.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 

ing;  entails.    While  the  relationship  between  cer-  that  no  one  ooze  consists  entirely  of  any  one  sort 

tain  groups  of  birds  is  indicated  in  the  character  of    the    foraminifera    mentioned.     The    division 

of    their    eggs,    as,    for    instance,    between    the  mentioned    is,   morecyver,    logically   a   secondary 

shore-birds  and  the  gulls  and  terns,  neverthe-  division,  since  we  m^  sijeak  of  the  calcareous 

less  the  variability,  in  size,  shape,  and  color  is  so  oozes  (mcluding  the  Globigerina  and  the  Ptero- 

great,  within  many  groups,  that  it  is  impossible  pod)  and  the  silicious   (including  the  Radiola- 

to   form    any   systematic   arrangement    from   a  rianand  Diatomoozes),a  more  suggestive classi- 

study  of  eggs  alone,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then  fication,  though  still  one  that  is  based  only  on 

in   connection   with   other   characters   that   tliey  predominant  characteristics,  since  the  Globiger- 

prove  of  assistance  in  defining  a  natural  arrange-  ina  ooze,   for  example,  is  never  free  from  sili- 

ment  of  birds.     The  significance  of  their  shape,  cious  organisms.     Murray  says  that  the  silicious 

colors,  etc.,  is  discussed  under  EcG.  element  even  here  varies  from  "traces"  to  30  pet 

In  collecting  eggs  for  scientitic  purposes  the  cent.     But   the   Globigerina   ooze   usually   aver- 

^reatest   care   should   be  exercised   in   positively  ages  40  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes 

identifying  the  bird  to  which  they  belong,  with-  reaching  95  per  cent,  and  its  most  characteristic 

out   which   data   they  are   absolutely   worthless,  component   is   the    foraminifer   Globieerina,   be- 

The   nest,   which   is   quite   as   important   as  the  sides  which  it  contains  other  pelagic  Fommini- 

^gs,  should  also  be  preserved  with  great  care,  fera,   as   Pitlvitiulina,    Orbulina,   etc     The   pre- 

keeping  it  in  situ,  if  possible,  and  all  details  of  dominant  color  is  pale  gray,  with  occasional  red 

its    location,    the    date    of    the    collecting,    etc,  and  brown  tints  due  to  the   peroxides  of  iron 

should  be  recorded.    The  method  of  preparing  or    manganese    The    Globigerina    oote    occurs 

egg-shells  for  the  cabinet  is  explained  in  many  near  the  equator  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

books,  and  many  instruments  have  been  devised  and  in  the  western  and  southern  Pacific;  a  spe- 

for  the  purpose.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  round  cial  variety  of  it  marked  by  the  presence  of  com- 

hole  should  be  drilled  with  an  egg-drill  on  one  parativcly  fewer  rhizopods  and  more  pteropoda 

side  of  the  egg.  the  size  depending  upon  the  de-  and  heteropods,  though  these  latter  shells  never 

gree  of  advance  in  incubation,  and  the  contents  predominate,   is  found   in   tropic  depths  of  less 

should  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  fine-pointed  than   2,000  fathoms,   near  the   Fiji   Islands  and 

btow-pipe.    Jets  of  water  may  be  used  effectively  elsewhere  in  the  Western   pacific,  and  is  called 

to  aid  in  emptying  tlie  shell,  and  should  be  used  Pteropod   ooze.    Radioiaria   occur   both   in    tlie 

fn  washing  it  out,  while  various  chemical  solv-  Globigerina  ooze  and   in   the   Diatom  ooze,  but 

ents   may   be   of   assistance   in    dissolving  well-  where  they  predominate  the  ooze  is  named  from 

formed  embryos.     Every  egg-shell   should   bear  them ;  a  great  strip  of  this  silicious  mud  spreads 

a  number  corresponding  to   its   record.     Direc-  between  15     N.  and  10    S.  to  140°  E.  and  150 

tiotis   for  the  collection,   preservation   and  care  W.   m   the   Pacific     The   color   is   reddish    and 

of  birds'  eggs  are  published  by  the  Smithsonian  brownish  because  of  the  presence  of  manganese 

Institution  ^'"'   '""* :   ^^^  composition  otherwise  is  mainly 

Probably  the  finest  illustrated  work  on  the  silicious,  though  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  car- 
oology  of  any  region  is  Bendire,  'Lite  Histories  bo".^'^  ?'  '""«  may  occur.  The  other  silicious 
of  the  Birds  of  North  America'  (iSga;  un^  variety  is  marked  by  the  presence  and  predomi- 
finished).  Other  works  are:  Lefevre,  'Atlasdcs  njnee  of  Diatoms,  with  occasionally  25  per  cent 
CEufs  des  Oiseaux  d'Europe'  (1845)  ;  Hewitson,  <>*  Globigenna  shells  and  other  calcareous  mat- 
<Ects  of  British  Birds>  (1856);  Badeker,  <Die  \^^-- J^j- T  ,'^  that  of  pale, straw  and,  when 
Eier  der  Europaischen  Vogcl'  (1863);  'Des  dned,  dirty  white.  These  various  classes  merge 
Murs  Traits  geVeral  d'Oologie  Ornithologique>  ;">o  ".'^'^  i'^''^'i  f  .'^^  «=f "  '^""'O"  ^"'^  '!?■='« 
CiiWni  iif  c  "s  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  them.  Their 
T^  '^           .  ,r         ,  c-  ■  ^""i??-.  J  n^-  deposit  has  been  slow  and  continuous  and  ap- 

Academy  of  Natural  Sctences,  Philadelphia.  pareiitly  not  such  as  to  effect  continental  areas. 

Oo'rial,  tlrial,   or  Sha,   a   large   wild    sheep  or  even,  markedly  sea  depths.     See  Ocean  De- 

(tn-TS    vigHei)    inhabiting    the    high    Himalayas  posrrs.     Consult  Murray.  <Challenger  Reports  — 

and  Tibetan  plateaus  and  eastward  to  Persia,  Deep  Sea  Deposits'  (1891).  See  Globigehina. 
the   chase   of   which   calls   for  the   greatest   en-  Opa'citc,     in     mineralogy,     black     opaque 

durance,    skill    and    resolution    on   the   part    of  grains  or   scales,   usually  of  minute  size,  found 


the  hunters.     The  rams  have  immense,  rounded, 


most  commonly   with   magnetite.     They  ; 


coiling  horns  ;  and  while  both  sexes  vary  much  capable   of  microscopic   identification   and   seem 

in  color,  they  agree  in  the  habit  of  wandering  ,g   ^,3,.^   j^   composition,   some   being   graphitic, 

*'"'^'J''  and  others  metallic  oxids  or  silicates, 

Ootocamtmd,  00-ta-ka-miJnd',  India.     See  O'pah,  King-fjah,  or  Sun-fish,  a  large  and 

Utakamand.  beai;tiful  sea-fish    {Lamfris  lum)   of  the  dory 

Ooze,  fine  sticky  mud,  almost  entirely  of  family,  a  native  of  the  Eastern  seas,  but  found 

organic  origin,  covering  great  parts  of  the  sea-  in  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  and,  rarely,  00 

floor,  and  constituting  one  of  the  most  impor-  the  North  American  coasts.    It  is  about  45^  feet 

tant  of  the  Oceanic  Deposits  (qv.).    The  vari-  long  and  weighs  140  to  150  pounds.    Its  colrrs 

oua  oozes  are  inade  up  mostly  of  the  remains  of  are  very  rich,  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and 

various  foraminifers,  and  hence  furnish  a  vajua-  sides    being   green,    reftecting   both    purple    and 

ble    means    for   the    study   of   deep-sea    micro-  gold,   and   passing   into   yellowish-green    below, 

organisms,  even  apart  from  their  role  in  the  the  fins  bright  vermilion.    The  body  is  oval  and 

building  up  and  strewing  over  of  ocean  beds,  laterally  compressed,  and  the  scales  are  small. 

According  as  one  variety  or  another  of  organic  It  has  a  single  dorsal  fin  and  a  forked  tail.    It 

remains    predominates    or    occurs    characteris-  is   believed   to    feed   on   cuttlefish   and   sinnlar 

tically,  the  oozes  are  usually  classified  as  Giobi-  animals.    The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

'c 
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OPAL— OPEN  DOOR 

O'pal,    hydrated    amorphous    silica,    used  of    Virginia.    He    died    in    1648    after    a   very 

ds  a  gem-stone  even  in  ancient  timES,  when  it  strenuous  career.     Under  cover  of  being  friendly 

was  supposed  to  have  magicai   virtties,   as  of  to  the  English  he  united  all  the  tidewater  tribes 

making  its  possessor  invisible  if  he  carried  it  in  Virginia,  and  22  March  1622  an  attack  was 

wrapped  in  a  bay  leaf,  or  of  making  him  gen-  made  an  the  colonists.     Over  400  men,  women 

crally  beloved   so  long  as  he  trusts   in   its  vir-  and    children    were    massacred.    After    a    long 

tues.    From  the  point  of  view  of  Ihe  mineral-  term  of  peace,  Opechancano  again  attacked  the 

ogist  the  opal  is  remarkable  as  never  occurring  English   ni   1044  and   30a   persons   were  put  to   ' 

in  crystal   form,   and   as   differing   from  quartz  death.     The  chief  was  afterward   captured   and 

only  in  having  3  to  13  per  cent  of  water  in  its  was  shot  at  Jamestown  by  a  sentry  appointed  to 

composition.    Its    fracture    is    conchoidal,    and  guard  him. 

occasionally  very   perfect;    its,  lustre   vitreous,  Opelika,  6p-e-Ii'ka    Ala.,  city,  county-s 

-Dearlv.  or  sometimes  resinous:  its  color  vanable.  _j  t  '   i~ ..'   ' .ui  r- ^1   'r  i-- ;.  . 


I«»rly,  or  sometimes  resinous;  its  color  vanable,  ^f  Lee  County;  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  and 
whtte,re4  yellow,  green,  gray  and  blue,  occur-  Western  of  Alabama  R.R.'s;  about  60  miles 
ring;_  its  density  1.9  to  2.3,  and  its  hardness  5.5,  j„  ji^ect  line  west  by  north  of  Montgomeiy.  It 
that  IS,  less  than  quartz ;  it  is  perfectly  soluble  ^35  settled  in  1839  or  1840.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
in  hot  caustic  potash,  another  dissimilanly  be-  cultural  region  in  which  cotton  is  one  of  the 
tween  it  and  quartz;  and  it  is  infusible  by  the  chief  products.  The  principal  manufactures  art 
blow-mpc.  The  prmcipal  varieties  of  the  opal  eo(ton  products,  brick,  fertilizers,  flour,  and 
are:  (he  freootw  opal,  with  splendid  coloration  juniter.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  its  man- 
due  to  fine  fissures,  varying  from  translucent  to  ufactures  and  the  farm  products  of  the  sur- 
transparent,  and  occurring,  especially,  near  rounding  region.  Pop.  {1890)  3,703;  (1900) 
Ciiarwenitia,  Himgary,  and  m  Australia,  in  con-  4,245;   (1910)  4J34. 

glomerate,    basalt,    or    porphyritic    quartz.     Its  n™i„,..—   s     x  1^^'...=    i  ,     *„™    ^^»..t„ 

Solor  varies  with  climate  and  temperature,  and  °^}''^^  ?'^  ^      r?,  ,'nl;  "  «n^t,V   R.v^n 

sometimes  disappears  permanently, 'the  opal  then  ^\°^   ^aint   I^diy   County ;   on    the   Bayou 

hpino-  rall^H  o-AnA »    Thp  st™iP  is  niM  ciit  ■hemsr  Teche,   and   on  the    Southern    Pacific   railroad ; 

Sr^lfle'bufTs'set  L' ^Sl     ll^  w^i"^  55  miles  west  of  Baton  Rouge..    It  is  the  trade 

usually  caUed  Mexican  is  acii.ally  a  sub-varie^  T}/^      ^'^    T'.       V  «^n  ™™/rnH  f 

fL«?U^i^^i^.^.fl^^S    tt?/^^^^^^  the    Academy    of    ll.e    Immaculate    Conception 

should  not  be  confused  with  the /ire  i^^J^^^  ■  ^Ron^n  Caiiolic)  ;  the  high  school  has  a  free 

IS  Ihe  commonest  y>al  of  Mexican  provCTance,  \^^  „,-    over    1000    vofumes.      Pop.    (1910) 

occurring  there  at  Zunapan,  and  in  Washington  j^j. 

County,  Ga.,  as  well  as  in  the  Faroe  Islands.  *'  ■  .  _,  ...  , .  ,  ,  . 
It  is  a  hyacinth  red.  The  gWasoi  is  a  Mexican  „.Open-"".  »"»  African  bird  (Anastontu  Jom- 
and  Central  American  variety  with  bluish  tinge  eUigerus)  ai  the  stork  family,  so  named  frwn 
and  red  reflections.  The  common  opal  is  widely  fhe  odd  formaUon  of  the  beak,  which  at  the 
distributed,  has  a  great  range  of  colors  like  the  anterior  end  exhibits  a  gap  between  the  nundi- 
more  valuable  varieties,  and  differs  from  them  ?'«:  ".?'.so  is  furnished  with  lamellations  form- 
in  having  neither  reflections  nor  coior-play;  it  is  !■?,«  a  sifling  apparatus  analogous  to  that  of  the 
found  at  Leisnig.  Saxony,  at  Kosemiti,  Silesia,  ■  ^ilis  of  ducks.  Ariother  species  {A.  osotans) 
at  Dubnik,  Hungary,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  in  'nl^bits  the  East  Indies.  The  beak  w  yellow, 
Iceland,  and  in  America  at  Cornwall,  Pa.,  Idaho  ""^  *=  general  plumage  black  wi(h  dashes  or 
Springs.  Colo.,  and  Calaveras,  Cal,  Semi-opal  IHfgest'ons  .of  green  and  purple  throughout. 
is  more  opaque  than  common  opal,  with  which  X^n  PJ!"-^'"^  ""  also  called  shell-storks  ot 
it  often  Occurs,  as  well  as  in  company  with  she'l-ibises ,  on  account  of  their  or6nary  food. 
chalcedony;    it   sometimes   is   considered   to   in-  which  consols  of  mollusks. 

elude  wood-opal,  which  resembles  petrified  wood  Open  Door,  The,  a  term  of  diplomatic 
in  its  origin,  but  has  the  peculiar  marking  of  the  significance  applied  to  the  unrestricted  main- 
Opal.  A  forest  of  opalized  wood  was  discovered  tenance  of  international  commercial  relations, 
in  Montana  in  15)03.  Inferior  varieties  are  hy  I*  came  into  general  use  m  the  igth  century  in 
drophane,  which  is  transparent  only  in  water;  regard  to  condititms  m  Eastern  Asia,  and  m- 
motker-of-pearl  opal,  used,  especially  when  dicates  an  arrangement  binding  by  general  con- 
found with  chalcedony,  for  cameos;  glasi-opal  sent  rather  than  by  treaty,  whereby  all  nations 
or  hyalite,  made  up  of  glassy  concretions ;  and  are  allowed  to  trade  in  China  and  its  dependen- 
melinitf,  a  gray,  tuberous  or  reniforra  mass.  "^s  "PO"  "l^^'  '«""*■     The  European   Powers 

nora.  They  have  long  been  Christianized,  are  .u  ■,  „  „  „  „,„  tuI  __„..,.  c«  (»-  ... 
.    qoi«    .nd    mdMtriSo.    people,    and    ^,i   de^      E"  V.'.^H^  S' ,„^   I.K   S™.  ^„  ™ 

voKd   10  .grimlto,,.    They  ,V.  found   AM,  i  ^^  h   it  J  f!Et.,,    l™S,ifSr?„  ,.,,  .™ 

in   the  tentn.1  p.rl,  ol  ,h,   ,1,«,  where  IheJ  ''^A'^'Z/^^J'T^ZSAIV^^^^ 

.re  domiciled  in  village..    Thi,  node  of  life  ha,  fi',*"".'     S,'  ""  ?''^'J",'^'  „'-'''? 

given  them  a   fairer  eomplexion  than  thai  of  i^l'ZSS  ^^^VIIL^^TJL^^ZmT^^ 

the  Indian,  who  dwell  entlnly  in  the  open  air,  ""^""5  i"'\'"  "?  ''  "m'"™  »  all  nation. 

They  ate  the  only  Indian,  who  have  .nccess-  S'*    "''ck    >'=    "'loy.     trade    trea  ,ei.    The 

folly  contended  with  the  aavage  Apache..  On  f'",^'  »"  their  side,  agree  to  respect  existing 
mJy  occasion,  they  have  aided  ,S  MexiaS     'nt'-,t„f„",?™"°„f°™™"?n   itTn  "S 

BOvem»ient  in  lighting  other  tribes.    They  nnm-  \°,  ft  "f"»<>?  "'  cominerce  m  that  of  the 

fier  at  the  nr.sent  ti™  ahni.t  ^  ™«  United    State,    m    particular.    See    article,    on 

her  at  lite  presenttime  about  5,000.  ^^^^  ^^^^.    a;„„„  E«po«t.    a».  I». 

Opechuicano,  o-plch-an-ka no,  an  Ameri-  ports;   Fokeign   Tr.ade;   Free  Trade;  Traue; 

can  Indian  chief  of  the  Powhahin  confederacy  Tariff. 
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OPEQUUN 

Opequon,  5-pek'an,  Batde  of  the  (.also  ployed  line  of  Um  Sixth  corps  to  fall  h»ck  ta 
callecl  the  Battle  of  Winchester).  On  the  night  the  ravine  from  which  it  bad  advanced.  Bui 
of  i8  SepL  1864  Gen.  Early  had  Ramieur'a  divi-  while  the  Confederates  were  pursuing  Grover, 
sion  and  Nelson's  artillery  in  position  about  ly^  Russell's  division  of  the  Sixth  corps,  which  was 
miles  east  of  Winchester,  Va.,  across  the  Berry-  in  second  line,  charged  forward  to  fill  the  gap 
ville  road,  along  an  elevated  plateau  between  made  by  the  witlidrawal  of  Ricketts,  and 
Abraham's  Creek  on  the  south  and  Red  Bud  struck  the  Confederates  m  flanJt.  driving  them 
Run  on  the  north.  Rodes'  and  Wliarlon's  divi-  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  Union  Ime  was 
sions,  with  Braxton's  and  King's  batteries  were  re-established,  and  there  was  a  comparative  loll 
at  Stephenson's  Depot,  and  Gordon's  division  in  the  engagement,  which  had  been  very  bloody, 
at  Bunker  Hill,  under  orders  to  join  Rodes  and  in  which  Gen.  Rodes,  one  of  Early's  best 
and  Wharton  by  sunrise  next  morning.  Cavalry  division  commanders,  and  Gen.  Russell,  one  of 
picketed  the  Opequon  and  the  roads  northward  Sheridan's  best,  had  been  killed.  Crook's  Eighth 
and  westward  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  along  oorps,  which  had  b«en  intended  to  be  used  on 
the  Millwood  and  Front  Royal  roads  to  the  'he  left  to  seiie  the  Valley  pike  south  of  Win- 
Shenandoah.  Early  had  about  15,000  men.  Gen.  Chester,  was  ncfw  brought  to  the  right  and  its 
Sheridan,  with  about  38,000  cavalry  and  infan-  two  divisions,  forming  on  the  right  of  the  Nine- 
try,  was  at  BerryviLle,  east  of  the  Opeqiioa  He  teenth  corps,  charged  and  broke  Gordon'a  divi- 
had  ordered  a  movement  south  of  Winchester  sion.  Meanwhile  Wilson's  cavalry  on  the  left 
to  Newtown,  but  when  be  heard  that  parts  of  had  driven  Lomax's  cavalry  back  toward  the 
Early's  army  were  at  Banker  Hill  and  Stephen-  Valley  pike.  On  tiie  right  Merritt'a  cavalry 
son's  Depot,  ordered  a  direct  attack  on  Winches-  division,  after  severe  skirmishing,  had  crossed 
ter.  Wilson's  cavalry  division,  followed  by  the  '"^  Opequon  at  three  fords  near  the  railroad 
Sixth  and  Nineteenth  coips,  was  to  move  on  crossing,  but  was  quickly  held  in  ehet*  by 
the  Berryville  road,  while  Torbert.  with  Wer-  Wharton's  division  of  mfantry  and  Kmg's  bat- 
ritt's  cavalry  division,  moved  to  Stephenson's  'ery,  which  had  advanced  from  Stephenson's 
D^,  to  join  AvereU'i  cavalry  division,  which  P^pot  to  meet  it  A  severe  contest  ensued, 
was  to  move  up  from  Darksvilla  Crook's  l^^^'^S  some  honrs,  both  sides  jjammg  and  los- 
Eighth  corps  was  to  be  in  reserve  at  the  croift-  fK  ground;  but  Averell,  moving  up  the  pike 
ing  of  the  Opequon.  Early  on  the  morning  of  fr*'"!  Darksville  to  Stn>b«Bon  5,  driving  two 
10  September  Wilson  was  on  the  road,  crossed  "=?™i'3'  brigades  before  him,  came  into  the  rear 
the  Opequwi  and  clearedtbevray  for  the  infantry.  «*  Wharton,  while  he  was  engaging  Merntt. 
The  Siitth  corps  came  up  and.  under  a  heai^  «»"'"f  *"■"  *°  "tS-'^I"  ?'"  ^""'"'  *'«'/^." 
artillery  fire^med  line  in  frint  of  Ramseur,  £"?^3i^  *"  *"  Winchester,  where  two  of  h,, 
its  batteries  replyoig  to  those  of  the  Confeder-  5^^-„  " 
ateB.  Wilson  formed  on  the  left  of  the  Sixth  *v«"^  '^ 
corps.     It  was  nearly  noon  before  Grover's  divi- 

St^ofiirs^^r^^^^STis^^^s  fei^'i^si,;^^^^ 

relerve.  Meanwhii;  ^rly  had  con«nt^ted  ^s  "^  >-J"^^^^^  Tl^g  "UT 'o%hTX 
^V"'-  yf^^^^'^'^fTVl,  T,h%?^:  °f  Early's  left,  driving  his  cavalry  through  the 
ets  on  the  Opequon  at  daylight,  and  the  Union  infant^-  lines  and  compelling  him  to  send  two 
movement  devekiped  itself,  he  ordered  Gordon  ^f  Wharton's  brigades  to  check  them.  Crook, 
and  Rodes  from  Stephenson  s  Depot,  and  both  ^i,^  had  dnven  Gordon,  now  advanced  on 
arrived  before  the  Union  lines  were  termed,  Wharton's  flank  and  was  himself  stmck  by  a 
and  took  position  on  Ramseur  s  left,  undercover  fla^i^  gre.  Early  was  now  obliged  to  yield 
of  a  piece  of  woods,  Gordon  being  on  the  left  of  ground.  The  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  were 
Rodes,  who  had  three  bngades.  At  near  noon  p,eadily  driving  Ramseur's  and  Rodes'  divisions 
the  Union  Ime  moved  forward;  Nelsons  artil-  i,ack  to  Winchester,  and  AverclVs  and  Merritt's 
lery  on  the  Confederate  tight  and  Braxton  s  on  cavalry  divisions  were  charging  around  his  left 
the  left  opened  a  destmciive  fire;  Early  ordered  flank,  forcing  hack  his  cavalry  in  some  con- 
Rodes  and  Gordon  to  advance  from  Hie  woods  fusion,  .tid  attacking  his  infantry,  taking  many 
and  attack  the  Union  right;  and  the  two  hnes  prisoners  from  both,  until  finally,  after  an  un- 
met in  a  deadly  struggle.  Ranrieur  and  Rodes  successful  effort  to  hold  an  intrenched  position 
were  driven  steadily  back  by  tlie  Sixth  corps,'  covering  the  town,  his  road  to  Newtown  being 
and  Grover's  division  of  the  Nineteenth  struck  threatened,  the  whole  line  gave  way  and  re- 
Gordon's  left,  heM  by  Evans'  brigade,  and  drove  treated,  near  sundown,  some  of  it  in  ocmfnsion 
it  back  in  disorder  through  the  woods  from  be-  and  disorder,  some  of  it  in  an  orderly  manner,  ' 
hind  which  it  had  ad-ranced,'^  Gro\-er  fqllowed  followed  by  Sheridan^  cavalry  to  Kemstown, 
to  the  very  rear  of  the  woods,  and  to  within  where  Ramseur,  who  was  rear-guard,  checked 
muskct-range  of  Braxton's  artillery,  which  was  pursuit  at  dark.  Early  halted  at  Newtown  at 
without  support ;  hut  Braxton's  guns  stood  to  midnight,  and  next  morning  continued  his  rc- 
their  ground  and  opened  with  canister,  which  treat  through  Strasburg  to  Fisher's  Hill,  Sheri- 
diecked  Grover's  advance;  and  at  this  moment  dan  following  to  Cedar  Creek  The  Union  loss 
Battle's  brigade  of  Rodes'  division  came  up,  at  the  battle  of  the  Opequon  was  697  killed,  3583 
moved  forward  through  the  woods,  and  striking  wounded,  and  338  missing,  an  aggregate  of  5,018. 
a  weak  point  in  the  Union  line,  where  the  right  of  The  Confederates  lost  276  killed,  i.&i?  wounded, 
the  Sixth  corps  joined  the  left  of  the  Nmetcenth,  and  l,8r8  missing,  an  aggregate  of  3«2''  They 
and  joined  by  the  rallied  brigades  of  Rodes' lost  also  five  guns  and  nine  colors.  Consult: 
and  Gordon's  divisions,  drove  back  Rickctts'  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XLHI.;  Pond,  'The 
diviMon  of  the  Sixth  corps  and  Grover's  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  i864> ;  Sheridan,  *Per- 
, Nineteenth,  and  caused  the  remainder  of  the  de-  sonal  Memoirs,'  Vol,  11.;  Early,  <A  Memoir  of 
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the  Last  Year  of  the  War  for  ladiiptndeace' ;  this  way  w«s  'The  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,' 

Tbe  Centurj  Company's   'Battles  and  Leaders  produced  ia  14^.    In  150S  a  piece  called  'CalaU' 

(rf  the  Civil  War,'  Vol,  IV.  dra,'  set  to  miifiic,  was  pwfonned  at  Urbino,  and 

E.  A.  Cabhau.  in  1514  the  same  piece  was  performed  before 

Opera,  from  the  Italian  eignifying  a  com-  Leo  X,  at  Rome,     Several  j»ears  later,  the  father 

position  or  musical  work,  is  a  musical  drama,  or  of  the  astronomer  Galileo  produced  at  Florence 

as  the   Italiana,   the  originatOR  of  die   modem  b'a    'Ugolino,'    a   kind   of   lyric  drama,   closely 

opera,  term  it,  dmmma  per  muiica.     In  opera  or  resembling   the   modem   opera,    the    subject    of 

musical  drama,  music  enriched  by  the  accessories  which  was  taken  from  a  well-known  episode  in 

of  instruratMtal  accompaniment,  costumes,  seen-  Dante.     About  this   period,    however,  pastoral 

cry,  dancing,  etc,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  woric  dramas,     io     which    only     the    prcJogues     and 

distinguishing   it   from   ordinary   drama   accom-  choruBes  were  aung,  almost  entirely  displaced  all 

panied  by  music.     According  as  the  seriout  or  other  modes  of  theatrical  representation,  end  as 

comic  quality  prevails  in  the  opera,  it  is  teraied  already  stated,  it  was  not  tii!  near  the  dose  of 

Opera  serut  or  opera  im/Ta.    There  is  also  a  style  the   i6th  century  and   about  the   commencement 

—  m*»so  ilih  or  letni-seria  —  between  both,  tiie  or  the  17th  century,  that. the  invtaition  of  monody 
limits  of  which  it  is  practically  impojsibie  to  and  recitative  or  spoken  music  came  in  to  com- 
define.  Tbe  component  parts  of  an  opera  are  plete  the  Italian  opera.  About  this  time  three 
recitatives,  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  young  noblemen  of  Florence,  who  were  attracted 
choruses,  and  they  ate  usually  preceded  by  an  to  each  other  by  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  por- 
■OBtrumenta]  overture,  containing  a  characteristic  suits;  a  love  of  poetry  and  music,  and  are  known 
blaiding  of  the  principal  themes  or  Uit-mothen  to  posterity  as  La  Camerata,  conceived  the  idea 
thnnighoat  tbe  opera.  of  reviving  the  (Wanted  dedamation  of  the  Greek 

French   opira   comique  and  vaudeville,  the  tragedy.     They  induced  the  poet   Rinuccini  to 

optrtHa  of  Greai  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  write  a  drama  on  the  story  of  Daphne,   which 

de  German  singspiete,  and  the  Spanish  Bariuela,  was  set  to  music  by  Peri  and  Caccini,  the  most 

are  short  musical  dramas  of  a  lighter  and  mixed  celebrated    musicians    of    the    age,    assisted    by 

character  —  partly  spoken  and  partly  sung;  they  Count    Giacomo   Corsi,    who,    tnou0i  only   an 

arc  in  direct  contrast  to  the  melodrama  of  Get-  amateur,  was  also,  for  the  period,  a  good  musi- 

man  coigin,  in  which  music  is  introduced  eidwr  ciao.    The  piece  was  performed  privately  in  the 

1^  iaM  or  in  connection  with  tbe  dialogue,  no  palace    of    Corsi;    the   interlocutors    or    singers 

emging,  however,  takng  place.  being  the  author  and  his  friends ;  the  orchestra 

Grand  opera   is  coi£ned  to  music  and  son^  of  this  Arst  opera  consisted  of  four  instruments, 

with   scenic   accessories,   the   recitative   or   rec%-  a  harpsichord,  a  harp,  a  viol  di  gamba,  and  lute. 

tativo  (q.v.)  being  an  essential  part  of  the  music.  There  was  no  aftemfit  at  aire,  and  the  recitative 

While  the   opera   remains   a  drama  and   should  — if  such  it  could  be  called  —  was  merely  a  kind 

never  lose  Aia  character,  song  and  music  may  of  measured  intonation,  which  would  appear  to 

be   considered   its    poetical   attributes,   the   lyric  us  insufferably  languid  and  monotonous;  yet  at 

qmJity  of  tlie  music  being  principally  directed  to  the  time  of  its  production  in  1595  it  created  an 

the  expression  of  feelings  and  passions,  as  com-  extraordinary  sensation,  and  was  frequentlj  re- 

paratively  little  display  of  character  and  action  pealed.     Five  years  later,  6  Oct.  1600,  the  first 

can  be  expected  from  opera.     An  opera,  like  public  opera,  entitled  'Euridice,'  written  by  the 

every  work  of  art,  must  bear  the  stamp  of  unity ;  same  poet,  and  with  two  different  musical  sct- 

oae    characteristic    must    prevail    throu^    the  tings  by  the  same  musicians.  Peri  and  Caccini, 

whole,    as    the    sc^mn    or    grave    in    Mozart's  appeared,  both  settings  being  received  with  equal 

'Magic     Flute,'     notwithstanding    various    naif  favor   on   their  production   in  tbe   Pitti   Palace, 

passages,  tbe  vivid  coloring  of  'Figaro,'  tiie  sub-  Florence,  during  the  festivities  conaected  with 

lime    elevation   of    Clucks    'Alceste,'    and   the  the  marriage  of  Maria  de'  Medici  with   Henry 

heroic  in  Wagner's  various  "music-dramas" — as  IV.  of  France.    The  introduction  of  Anacreontic 

he  preferred  to  call  them.  Stanzas,  set  to  musi^  and  a  chorus,  at  the  end  of 

The   opera   proper    is   of   modern    date   and  each  act  were  ttic  nrat  imperfect  indications  of 

Italian  origin.     The  ancient  Greek  dramas  were  the    airs    and    choruses    of  the    modem    opera, 

operatic  in  diaracler,  and  the  attempts  to  repro-  Monteverde    (q.v.),   3    ililanese    musician,    im- 

duce  the  wonderful  effects  of  old  Gredc  music, —  proved  the  recitative  by  giving  it  more  flow  and 

ctmfused  remembrances  of  which  lingered  alc^  expression,  and  is  the  %rst  master  who  displayed 

the  Mediterranean  littoral  during  the  DarL  Ages,  genius  in  operatic  composition ;  he  is   regarded 

—  and  to  break  the  fetters  of  over-elaborated  also  as  the  father  of  the  art  of  instrumentation, 
counterpoint,  are  perceived  in  the  middle  of  the  For  the  court  of  Mantua,  he  composed  the  music 
i6th  ceittury  by  the  efforts  of  Willaert,  De  Rore,  to  the  opera  of  'Ariadne.'  by  Rinuccini  (1608)  ; 
Vincentino,  and  Venosa  to  introduce  chromatics  having  liie  year  previously  produced  the  brilliant 
(q.v.)-  or  an  intensification  of  expression,  heed-  success  'Orfeo.*  At  Rome,  the  first  perform- 
less  of  old  rules.  About  160D  a  powerful  in^ulse  ances  of  opera  seria,  consisting  of  scenes  in 
was  given  to  music  generally  by  the  renaissance  recitative  and  airs,  were  given  from  a  cart  dur- 
asd  vogue  of  monody  with  mstrumental  accom-  ing  the  carnival  of  1606  by  the  musician  Quag- 
panimcnt  in  chords  for  dramatic  singing  (jtUo  liata  and  four  or  five  of  his  friends.  The  first 
raffiretentativo),  whence  sprang  opera,  Earlier  regular  serious  opera  was  performed  at  Naples 
symptoms  of  this  mnsical  develtumient  and  re-  in  1615;  it  was  «ititled  'Amor  non  ha  Leggc> 
naissance,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  (<Love  not  Bound  by  Law').  The  first  opera 
mysteries  rf  the  Middle  Ages.  These  pieces  buifa  is  said  to  have  been  represented  at  Venice 
frequently  bad  tongs  introduced  into  them  and  in  1624,  where  also  the  first  stage  for  operas  was 
sometimes  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of  erected  in  1637. 

their   prevalence,    whole    pieces    were   sung   or         In  the  opera   'Giasone,'  set  by  Cavalli  and 

rather  chanted.     The  first  piece  performed  m  Cicognini,  for  the  Venetians  (1640),  occur  the 
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OPERA 

first  airs  connected  in  sentiment  and  in  spirit  endeavored  to  make  the  opera  a  well-baUnced 

with  the  dialogue,  opening  a  new  path  for  opera  whole  in  which  the  music  should  be  subservient 

in  which  the  first  bright  star  is  Alessandro  Scar-  to   the  action   of  the   drama,  though   he  by  no 

latti,  the  composer  of  over  loo  operas,  the  chief  means    discarded    appropriate    airs,    and    intro- 

of  which  are  'La  Rosaura'    (1690) ;  'Teodora'  duced  also  appropriate  choruses  and  other  ctm- 

(Rome  1603),  in  which  Scarlatti  first  introduced  nected  pieces, 

the  da  capo  of  the  grand  aria,  and  replaced  secco  The  Italians  draw  the  line  between  the  opfra 

recitathio  by  rtcilativo  accompagnato ;   'Pirro  e  seria  and  the  opera  buffa  much  more  distinctly 

Demeirio'     (Naples    1694);    'Laodicea   e   Bere-  than   the   Germans,   so   that   Italian   opera  teria 

nice'   (l?oi);  'Tigrane'   (171S)  ;  and  'Griselda'  appears  almost  insipid  to  a  German;  the  bulfa, 

(1721).    During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen-  on  the  contrary  is  quite  national,  and  produces 

tury,   however,  opera   did  not   improve   but   de-  a  lively  effect,  when  played  by   Italians.     What 

generated  in   Italy,   becoming  what  it  was   in  has  been  called  the  romantic  opera  is  of  German 

France  later,  during  the  18th  century,  a  grand  introduction.    In  it  comic  or  light  and  amusii^ 

spectacle   addressed    to   the  eye,  in  which   the  scenes  alternate  with  those  of  a  more  serious 

poetry  and  music  were  the  last  things  considered,  cast    It  was  Mozart  who  brought  this  class  of 

while    the    scenery,    mechanical    illusions,    and  opera  to  perfection,  and  his    'Don   Giovanni,' 

pantomime  were  on  the  most  splendid  scale.    As  'Magic  Flute,'    and    'Manage  de  Figaro'   are 

Goldoni  said  long  afterward  of  the  grand  opera  unsurpassed,  perhaps  are  unsurpassable  in  their 

at  Paris,  'C'etait  le  paradis  des  yeux  et  I'enfer  genre.      Beethoven's   single   opera,    'Fidclio,'   in 

des  oreilles."     (It  was  paradise  to  the  eyes,  and  some  respects  may  be  said  to  stand  alone.    But 

hell  to  the  ears).  at  the  head  of  the  modern  school  of  German 

Meanwhile   opera   had   been   transplanted   to  operatic    composition    stands    Richard    Wagner 

France,  to  Germany,  and  to  England.    In  France  (q.v.),  whose  master-mind  raised  romanticism  to 

arose  LuUy,  whose  chief  operas  are  'Cadmus  et  its  highest  power,  and  while  enriching  the  means 

Hermione,'   to  the  libretto  of  Quinault   (1673)  ;  of  musical  expression  in  an  unparalleled  manner, 

'Alceste'     {1674);     'Thesie*     (167S);     'Atys'  accomplished  a  reaction  against  the  overgrowth 

(1676);  'Isis'  (.1677);  <Psych6'  (1678) ; 'Belle-  of  the  melodic  element  similar  to  that  of  the 


'   (1^9);  'Proserpine'   (r68o)  ;  'Le  Tri-  Florentines   and   of   Gluck,   depriving   the  vocal 
.     ...            .     ,   ,     ^  _    ,^^^  ,.,,_,  ....  .    .  .         , 

...     ,.583);  'Amadis  de  Ga...     ,_._„.  ,         „     .. 

'Rojand'   (1685);   'Armide  et  Renaud'   (1686);  to  the  other  three  elements  of  an  opera  — 


omphe  de  I'Amour'    (1681)  ;   'Persce'    (1682)  ;    music  of  the  piece  of  the  prominent  place  for- 
'Phaeton'    (1683)  ;   'Amadis  de  Gaule'    (1684)  ;     merly  assigned  to  it,  and  making  it  subotdinate 


'Acis   et   Galatee'    (1687).      In   Germany   arose  instrumentation     and     scenic     decoration.    His 

Keiser  with   ri6  operas,  the  most  popular   of  mofijiHm  opus  is  the  magnificent  tetralogy,  'Der 

which   are   'Stortebecker  und   Goedje   Michel'  ;  Ring  des   Nibelungcn,'    comprising   a    sequence 

'Die  Leipziger  Messe' ;   'Der  Hamburger  jahr-  of  four  musical  dramas,  'Das  Rheingold.'   'Die 

markt';     'Die    Hamburger    SchlachtzeiL'      In  Walkiire,'  'Siegfried,' and  'Gotterdammerung.' 

England,    Purcell    originated    a    national    opera  first    performed    entire    at     Baireuth     in    1876. 

with  40  stage-works,  chief  of  which  are   'King  Other  notable  works  arc  'Tannhauser,'   'Lohen- 

Arthur,'   text  by  Dryden  (1691)  ;  and 'The  Faerie  grin,'  and  'Parsifal.' 

Queene'  (169a).  Outside  Italy  these  are  the  chief  The  chief  Italian  operatic  composers  include, 
operatic  composers  of  the  second  half  of  the  17th  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Sacchini,  Pic- 
century.  In  the  i8th  century  Handel  appeared,  cini.  Buononcini,  Porpora.  Jomelli,  Cherubim, 
and  settling  in  England,  by  his  long  list  of  stage-  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  the  versatile 
works,  too  numerous  to  detail  here  (see  his  mistro  Verdi,  whose  'Otello*  (1887)  and  'Fal- 
biography),  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  staff'  {1893)  may  be  said  to  be  up  to  the  preseni 
English  opera,  but  did  not  exert  a  pepnanent  time  the  last  of  the  chef-d'auvres  of  opera, 
influence,  his  forte  finally  discovering  itself  in  Among  contemporaneous  Italian  composers  are 
oratorio.  After  Handel,  Ame  (30  operas),  and  Boito,  Puccini,  Franchetti,  Giordano,  Spinelli, 
Shield,  are  the  chief  of  the  English  operatic  Mascagni,  and  Leoncavallo.  The  German  corn- 
composers  of  the  century,  although  the  first  posers  besides  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
genuine  English  opera  to  attain  popularity  was  Wagner,  include  Handel,  Hasse,  Theile,  J.  W. 
'The  Beggar's  Oiiera'  ( 1728) ,  set  to  Gay's  Franck,  Keiser,  Maltheson,  Telemann,  Weber, 
libretto  by  Pepusch.  The  creation  of  opera  baffa  Spohr,  Flotow,  Marschner,  Lortzing,  Comelius, 
(1751).  by  Pergolesi,  'Serva  Padrone,'  and  Nicolai,  Johann  Strauss,  Von  Supp^  etc.,  and 
'Mfestro  di  Musica,'  and  by  Logroscino,  *I!  vec-  among  contemporaneous  celebrities  are  Richard 
ehio  marito,'  'Tanto  bene  tanto  male,'  and  'II  Strauss,  D'Albert,  Bungert,  Humperdinck,  Gold- 
govematore,'  in  opposing  itself  to  the  mere  mark.  Schillings,  Kienzl,  Weingartner,  Siegfried, 
manufacture  of  operas  on  antique  subjects,  re-  Wagner,  and  others.  Meyeriieer,  though  German 
juvenated  and  revived  Italian  opera;  Cimarosa  by  birth,  belongs  rather  to  the  French  school, 
and  Paesiello  followed  in  their  footsteps,  while  the  chief  representatives  of  which  are  Gretry, 
in  France  o/ifVa  comigiw,  first  called  o/i<fra6uffon  Monsigny,  Mehul,  Le  Sueur,  Boieldieu,  Auber, 
(1732),  had  its  representatives  in  Duny,  Gossec,  Berlioz,  Halfvy.  Herold,  A.  Thomas,  Gounod, 
Monsigny,  Phillidor,  etc.,  and  in  Germany  ap-  Saint-Saens,  and  Cesar  Franck  (a  Belgian). 
peared  the  singspiele  of  Hiller,  Sehenk,  and  Among  the  composers  of  French  oP/ra  comique 
others.  Italian  opera  did  not  penetrate  into  are  Offenbach,  Lecocq.  Bizet,  Herve,  Planquelte, 
Spain  until  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  Audran,  Delibea,  Massf,  Massenet,  De  Joncieres, 
At  this  period  also,  Gluck  appeared  in  Germany,  Bruneau,  Charpentier,  D'Indy,  and  Lalo.  Among 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  opera  seria,  which  has  Russian  operatic  composers  are  Borodin,  Cui. 
never  wholly  ceased.  At  this  time  the  dramatic  Glinka.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Rubinstein,  and 
element  was  apt  to  he  sacrificed  to  the  musical,  Tschaikowsky.  Poles  are  represented  by  Schar- 
and  the  opera  had  degenerated  to  a  mere  collec-  wenka,  Moritz,  and  Paderewski :  Bohemians  by 
tion  of  songs  connected  1^  recitatives.     Gluck  Smetana  and  Dvorak.    In  the  British  school  of 
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OPERA  BOUPFE  — OPERATIONS 

modem  opera  are  BalK,  WallacCj  Benedict  Mac-  ing  <"■   shortening  of   the   instrument  does  not 

farren,    Sullivan,    Mackenzie,    Thomas,    Celiicr,  produce  so  decided  an  effect  on  the  divergence 

Stanford,  and  MacCunn,     Chief  of  these  is  Sir  of  the  light ;  the  change  of  divergence  caused  by 

Arthur  SuUivsn,  whose  operaiic  fame  rests  on  screwing  the  opera-glass  out  or  in  is  so  slight 

*  long  list  of  o^fro  Sulfa,  composed  to  the  spark-  as  not  much  to  overstep  the  power  of  adjusl- 

ling  librelti  of  W,  S.  Gilbert,  his  opera  seria,  the  ment  of  the  eye,  so  that  an  object  does  not  lose 

'Golden  Legend,*   and  scholarly  "Ivanhoe,*  not  all  its  distinctness  at  any  point  within  the  range 

meeting  with  the  success  due  to  their  merits.  of  the  instrument    There  is,  however,  a  particu- 

Italian  opera  was  first  introduced  into  the  lar  length  at  which  an  object  at  a  certain  dis- 
united States  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  when  tance  is  most  easily  looked  at.  The  two  tele- 
Garcia's  daughter,  afterward  famous  as  Mali-  scopes  of  the  opera-glass  are  identical  in  con- 
bran,  appeared  in  Rossini's  'Barber  of  Seville.*  struction,  and  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other. 
at  the  Park  theatre  in  New  York.  Among  the  The  blending  of  the  two  images  is  easily  effected 
earliest  attempts  to  create  an  American  national  by  the  eyes,  as  in  ordinary  vision.  The  cheapest 
opera  were  those  of  Luigi  Arditi  and  Max  opera-glasses  consist  of  single  lenses;  those  of 
Maretzek  who,  about  1856  and  subsequently,  pro-  the  better  class  have  compound  achromatic 
duced  'Rip  Van  Winkle,'  'The  Spy,*  'Sleepy  Jenses.  A  very  ordinary  construction  for  a 
Hollow,*  and  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  described  medium  price  is  to  have  an  achromatic  object- 
as  *the  four  best  American  operas  ever  written,*  glass,  consisting  of  two  lenses,  and  a  single  cye- 
which  "had  they  been  first  brought  out  in  Paris  lens.  In  the  finest  class  of  opera-glasses,  which 
or  London  would  have  become  popular  there,  are  called  field-glasses,  both  eye-lenses  and  ob- 
aad  would  have  been  imported  to  this  country  ject-lenses  are  achromatic.  Plossl's  celebrated 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets."  To  these  may  be  field-glasses  (Ger.  Feldstecher)  have  12  lenses, 
added  'The  Scarlet  Letter'  of  Walter  Damrosch.  each  object-lens  and  eye-lens  being  composed  of 
The  modem  native  productions  of  opera  buffa  three  separate  lenses.  See  Lens;  Optics; 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  musical  farces ;  Telescope. 

notable  exceptions  are  the  works  of  Reginald  de  Opera'tiona,  DcntaL    See  Dentistry. 

Koven  and   yictor   Herbert,   due  chiefly  to   the  Qperationa,  Military.      See  Miutaey     Sci- 

clever  hbrelhoiU.  B-  Smith  ,  ence;  Tactics,  etc. 

/.£T"'^i'^P'■AV^''T•^?^^i''"^f^n'^!:?.*  Qperationa.     Surgical:     Measures     other 

J,S^U^^.?i»1;^(?^,    ni      W.^,^.?fnt™  than   medical   for   relief  of  conditions   resulting 

i-^2'<^,.lT.lf1^Z^n^^^     ^^^  •  ^  ^  f^o"!  di^^3««  Of  ='^<:''1«'".  ^"'i  B'^nerally  invol* 

•The  SUndard  Operas'  (1891).  -^^  ^j,^  ^^^  ^j  ^^„;„g  iAstruments  or  of  appa- 

Charles  Leonard-Stuart,  B.A.,  ratus.     Surgical   operations   include   those   men- 

Edtlonal  Staff,  'Eneydopedta  Amertcana.'  tioned  below. 

Op«n»  Bouffe  (boof),  a  farcical  form  of  .  Rf;i>^l'on  of  FraclurM.— This  process  con- 
opera  in  which  the  characters,  subject-matter,  s'sts  m  so  manipulating  the  fragments  of  bone 
■nd  music  is  intended  to  burlesque  the  more  seri-  as  to  bring  them  into  proper  position  and  free 
ous  style  of  opera.  Pergolesi  was  the  creator  them  from  intervening  tissue,  and  then,  by  im- 
and  Offenbach  the  chief  master  in  this  art.  The  movable  apparatus,  retaining  them  in  position 
comic  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  both  in  J'"  union  takes  place  from  the  growth  of  nevj 
the  character  of  the  music  and  the  libretti,  stand  bone  or  of  ligament  Flat  or  rounded  splmts  of 
by  themselves.  Comic  opera  is  the  generally  w^od,  of  sole-leather,  of  prepared  felt,  or  of 
accepted  present  day  term  for  opera  bouffe.  pasteboard  are  used,  or  bandages  impregnated 

1.  ,        ,^     ,  ,         .     ,,        ,  with   silicate    of   soda    (water-glass),   or    with 

Opera-glau   (Fr.   lorgnette),  a  double  tele-  plaster  of  Paris 
■eop<v  used  for  looking  at  objects  that  require  to  Reduction    of    Dislocations.— T\je    displaced 

be  clearly   seen    rather   than   greaUy  magnified,  bong   Js  manipulated  by  the  surgeon  in  such  a 

such   as   adjoinmg   scenery   and    buildings,   the  ^ay  as  to  force  it  to  re-enter  its  socket  through 

performers  at  a  theatre  or  opera,  etc.    The  opera-  the  tear  made  in  its  capsular  ligament  in  Its 

glass  IS  short  and  light,  and  can  be  easily  man-  exit.    Leverage  is  used,  with  a  liand  or  foot  or 

aged    with    one    hand.     Its    small    magnifymg  opposing   muscles   as   a   fulcrum,   and   retaining 

power    (from   two  to   three   at  the  most),  and  apparatus  is  applied  to  secure  rest  till  swelling 

the  large  amount  of  light  admitted  by  the  ample  and   other   inflammatory  symptoms  cease. 
object-glass,   enable   it   to  present   a  bright  and  Amputations   and  Disarticulations.— AmprxU- 

pleasant  picture,  so  that  the  eye  is  not  strained  tions  consist  in   the  removal   with  the  knife  of 

to  make  out  details,  as  in  telescopes  of  greater  some  part  of  the  body,  as  an  arm,  a  breast,  etc. 

Eower,  which  generally  show  a  highly  magnified  In  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  the  soft  parts,  after 

ut  faint  picture.    It  allows  the  use  of  both  eyes,  being  cut  through,  arc  retracted  so  as  to  allow 

which  givofl  to  the  spectator  the  double  advan-  the  bone  to  be  sawed  off  as  far  back  in  the  flesh 

tage,  not  possessed  by  single  telescopes,  of  not  as  possible.    This  procedure  provides,  after  ty- 

requiring   to   keep   one   eye   shut    (a   somewhat  ing  all  blceding_  arteries  and  cleansing  the  sur- 

unnatural  way  of  looking),  and  of  seeing  things  faces,  for  covering  in  the  bone  deeply  with  mus- 

iland  out  stereo  scop  ically  as  in  ordinary  vision,  de    and    skin    flaps.      Before    beginning    tht 

The  opera-glass   is  the  same  in  principle  as  amputation   of  a   limb,   a   tight   rubber   band   U 

the  telescope  invented  by  Galileo.     It  consists  of  applied   about   it,  so  as   to  prevent   hemorrhage 

two  lenses,  an  object-lens  and  an  eye-lens.     The  when  the  arteries  arc  severed.     After  these  are 

object-lens  is  convex,  and  the  eye-lens  concave,  tied,  the  band  is  removed.     A  disarticulation  is 

They  are  placed  nearly  at   the  distance   of  the  an  amputation  through  a  joint.     Skin  and  flesh 

difference  of  their   focal   lengths   from  one  an-  flaps   are  provided,   and  the  bone's   end  is  well 

other    (see  Telescope).    The  opera-glass  need  covered.    In  all  amputations  of  limbs  the  cutting 

not  be  set  to  a  precise  point,  as  is  necessary  with  is  so  done  that  tlie  scars  resulting  shall  not  b* 

ordinary  terrestrial  telescopes,  for  the  lengthen-  located  10  as  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of  an 

igle 
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artificial   limb.     Many  ingenious  amputalions  of  and  its  stump  is  inverted  into  the  intestine  »nd 

special  parts  of  the  body  have  been  devised,  as  of  fastened  with  sutures  of  catgut    The  peritoneal 

the  foot.     In  one  of  these,  parts  of  two  bones  cavity   ia  then   washed   out,   and  the  abdoroin^ 

are  removed,  and  the  remnants  are  brought  into  wound  is  closed  around  a  drainage  tube.     It  i& 

apposition,   so  that  they  unite.     This   is  termed  now  advised  tliat  operation  be  done  very  early, 

osteoplasty.  and  the  possibility  of  fatal  perininitis  be  averted. 

Ligation   of  Arteries.— This   is  an   important  Operations   oh    the   N ervct. —I'hese   may   be 

and  very  frequent  procedure  in  surgical  opera-  necessary  to  suture  divided  nerves  together,  lo 

tions.     An  artery  may  be  tied  in  continuity   in  resect  parts  of  nerves,  or  to  remove  ganglia  in 

cases  of  hemorrliage,  or  aneurism,  etc.     In  such  severe  neuralgic  affections. 

cases    the   artery    is    exposed    and    a    blunt-end  TrepliiniKg.~~thh    is    evening   the    skull    by 

needle,  with  an  eye  near  its  tip,  is  loaded  with  means  of  the  trqihine,  an  mstrument  which  re- 

the  chosen  ligature,  and  hooked  tmder  the  vcs-  moves  a  button  of  bone.    Resort  is  had  to  it  in 

sel.     The  ligature  is  caught  by  the  surgeon  with  order    to    explore    the    brain    with    needles    or 

a  forceps,  and  pulled  through  while  the  needle  canulae    in    search    of    abscess,    hematoma,    or 

is    withdrawn.     The    ends    of   the    ligature    are  cyst;   to   elevate   depressed   portions   of  a   frac- 

then  tied  above  the  artery.    An   artery  may  be  tured  skull,  and  to  pick  out  fragments  of  bone; 

tied  when  bleeding  in  the  stump  of  an  amputa-  to  expose  a  Einua  because  of  thrombosis  or  snp- 

tion.     Catgut,  silk,  kangaroo  tendon,  and   silk-  puration;  or  for  intracranial  hemorrhage     The 

worm    gut   are   the   chief    varieties   of    ligature  operation  is  also  performed  for  the  purpose  of 

nsed.     An  artery   is   sometimes   held   with   pins  exposing     various     arteries     and     nerves.     The 

thrust  through  the  adjacent  flesh,  so  as  lo  com-  'mastoid  (deration,"  whjcli  is  frequently  under- 

press  the  vessel    (acupressure),  or   it  may  be  taken   for   middle-ear  suppuration,   is    sub»tan- 

closed   by   being  twisted  at  its   extremity   (tor-  tially  as  follows:     An  incision  is  made  through 

sjoq),  the   soft  parts   down  to   the  bone  back    of    the 

Exciiion  and  i?^^ c (id h,— Excision  is  the  re-  auricle  on  the  affected  side,  from  the  tip  of  the 

moval  of  a  portion   of  the  body  by  cutting   it  mastoid  process   to  a  pomt   opposite  the   upper 

from  the  surrounding  tissues.     If  a  portion  of  limit   of   the   auricle.     Bleeding   vessels   are   se- 

bone  or   a   joint   be   removed,   the   operation   is  cured,  and  the  periosteum  is  sqjarated  from  the 

termed  a   resection.    Excision  may  be  desirable  bone   as    far   forward   as   the  meatus.     A   bony 

in  the  case  of  a  tubercular  joint  or  a  necrotic  projection  which  is  thus  uncovered  is  cut  away 


cial    operations    are   performed.     These   include.  The   mastoid  cells   are   easily   reached,   softened 

beside  many  others,  those  mentioned  below:  l«ie  is  scraped  away,  and  exudate  is  removed 

Plastic  Operations  Upon  the  Face.— In  these,  from  the  tympanum.     In  some  cases  two  of  the 

skin  from  forehead  or  cheeks  is  taken  to  repair,  "niall  bones  of  tiie  ear,  the  incus  and  -malleus. 

for  example,  a  nose  or  a  lip  which  has  been  lost  must   be  removed.      (Sec  Ear.)     Proper  dixio- 

or   excised   because   of   disease.     In   some   cases  age   is   arranged   through   the   wound    and    tlK 

a  finger,  or  the  skin  of  the  arm,  may  be  used  for  meatus,  and  sutures  are  put  in.     Consult  I^ilt, 

this  repair,  the  hand  being  fastened  to  the  head  'Surgery  by  American  Authors*  (lc)ol)  ;  Kodier, 

for   a  few  days  before  tlie  transplanted  part  is  'Text-book  of  Operative  Surgery'    (igos). 
entirely  severed  from  its  original  site.  'Oper'ctilian,  in   conchology,  the  homy  or 

Tracheotomy. — Tliis  is  tlic  operation  of  open-  limy  plate  devdoped   upon   the   'foot"  of  many 

ing  into  the  trachea  or  windpipe  through  the  gasteropods,   serving  to   close  the   aperture  of 

neck,  in  order  to  insert  a  tube  through  which  the  shell  when  the  animal  has  withdrawn  into 

the  patient  may  breathe  during  closure  of  the  its  abode.    The  operculum  is  a  cuticuiar  devcj- 

throat  from  diphtheria,  or  swallowing  a  forei^  opment  on  the  dorsal   side  of  the   foot,   behind 

body,  or  other  cause.     A  modification  of  this  is  the  shell.    It  is  present  in  nearly  all  land,  fresh- 

laryngotomy,  in    which  the   opening    is    made  water  and  marine  Frosobranchiata,  is  absent  in 

through  the  larynx,  below  the  vocal  cords.        _  all  Opislkobranchiaia  in  the  adult  state,  exc«pt 

Paracentesis. — Puncture   into   the  pericardial  Actteon,  and  in  all  Fulmonata  except  Amphibota, 

or  pleural  cavity  to  draw  olT  fluid  thence.  and   has  been  lost  in  several   familiar  families, 

Operations    on    the    Kidney. — These    include  as  the  cones,  mitres  and  cowries.     As  a  rule  the 

that  of  cutting  the  kidney  open  to  remove  a  operculum  exactly  fits  the  aperture,  and  hence 

stone,   or  a   new   growth,  or  to   drain   off   fluid  it  varies  in  outline  in  different  groups;  but  in 

(nephrotomy)  ;    suturing    it   to    the    abdominal  some  cases  where  the  aperture  is  very  large  it 

wall  to  prevent  floating;   incising  and  stripping  closes  it  only  in  part.     Other  abnormalities  ex- 

olf     the    capsule    in    cases    of    Bright's    disease  ist;  and  in  general  the  operculum  is  a  variaUe 

(nephropexy);  and  removal  of  a  kidney  {ne-  character  of  little  if  any  value  in  classification, 

phrectomy).  The  theory  formerly  held  that  this  excrescence 

Appendectomy.— "WiK  is  removal  of  the  ver-  was  homologous  with  a  second  valve,  or  with 

miform  appendix,  a  procedure  necessary  in  many  the  byssus  of  bivalves,  is  not  now  considered 

cases  while  the  acute  inflammatory  process  of  justified  by  facts.    Use  has  been  found  for  cer- 

appendicitis  is  in  progress.    In  some  cases  where  tain   round,   thicl^   and   concentric   opcrcuia,   to 

perforation   has   not   occurred,   an  "interval  op-  represent  the  eyes  in  -rude  human  figures  made 

eration"  is  done,   after  the  subsidence  of  the  by    South    Sea    islanders ;    and  as   eyestones, — 

■cute  attack  and  before  the  incidence  of  another  small  lenticular  and  smooth  ones,  as  of  small 

one.    An  incision  is  made  a  few  inches  above  turban -shells,    whidi    may    be    slipped    easily 

the  groin,  in  the  right  si>S«  of  the  abdomen;  all  around  the  ball  of  the  eye  beneath  the  eyeli^ 

adhesions  between  coils  of  the  mtestine  are  di-  >tt<l   bring  out   intruding  and    painfal   o^ecta 

vided;  the  appendix  is   found,  and  is  cut  off  caught  there, 
close  to  the  point  of  emergence  from  the  c»mm,  Operetta.      See   OpBKA. 
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OPERTI  —  OPHTH  ALUIA 

Operli,  S-pSr'te,  Albert  (Jasper  Lubwio  m  India,  and  America  has  likewise  been  men- 
Roccabkliera),  ItaHan  artist:  b.  Turin,  Italj,  tloned  as  comprising  Ophir.  Later  it  has  been 
I?  March  185a  He  entered  the  British  navy  as  tocatcd  in  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
midshipman,  but  resigned  in  1868.  He  then  The  explorer  and  traveler  Baer  identifies 
elected  the  career  of  a  painter;  was  illustrator,  Ophir  with  Malicxia.  Lassen's  view  that  Opbif 
caricaturist  and  sconk:  artist  in  New  York,  and  is  the  Semitic  name  for  the  "Abhira,*  a  pastoral 
accumpanied  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary  on  two  people  in  Northern  India,  seems  best  grounded, 
Arctic  expeditions,  dnring^  which  he  acted  as  and  the  land  of  Ophir  is  the  territory  they  in- 
New  York  Herald  special  correspondent  habit  This  Ophir  has  no  connection  with  the 
(i8g6-7).  From  the  studies  made  during  his  some  word  occurring  in  Genesis  x.  39. 
northern  xoy«ea  he  ejcecnted  his  well  known  Ophite,  in  mineralogy,  formerly  a  syno- 
'Rescne  of  t^  Greely  Party*  and  <Farthe9t  „yn,  f^r  serpentine  (q.v.)  ;  now  a  basic  rock  of 
North'  (foe  the  Army  and  Navy  Departojnts,  greenish  color  and  eruptive  origin,  with  an  ex- 
Was^gtpn)  ;  |The  Sdiwatka  Search' ;  'Fjnd-  ,erioT  resemblance  to  serpertine,  occurring  espe- 
ms  De  I^ng  m  the  Lena  Delta' ;  and  <Dr  cially  in  the  Pyrenees.  It*  texture  is  inter- 
Kane.'  He  was  selected  as  ?riat  ?y  the  United  mediate  between  granite  and  porphyry,  and  its 
St*tes^oT«mni«t  to  the  Worlds  Columbian  structure  is  characterized  by  the  incomplete 
"Powtwm.  crystallization  of  its  parts,  some  being  com- 
OpheUa,  fl-fS'It-a,  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  pletely  crystallized  and  others  entirely  amor- 
„     «;..    ..       ,      ,. ,   „.,      -^^      fiar-'      -' ^ "    •       •■■ 


•Hamlet,*   the  dangfaler  of  Poionius.    Hamlet,  phous,  a  phenomenon  called  ophitie  structure, 

wjlh  whoni  she  is  in  love,  having  unintention-  Oirfiitea,  6£'its  (Gr.  d^t,  a  serpent),  a  Gnostic 

ally  kiUed  ^r  father  m  his  madness,  turns  away  s^ct  of  the  second  century  who  worshipped  a 

from  Ophelta,  whose  reason  IS  now  overthrown ;  n^ing   serpent.    They   considered   that   the   ser- 

and  m  the  yanons  phases  of  her  derangement  pgnt  ;„  -^^^^  by  misleading  Eve  was  the  Uber- 

tbe  drama  presents  its  tenderest  scenes  of  pathos,  g^or  of  man  from  the  power  of  Jehovah,  whom 

While  gathenng  flowers,  Ophelia  is  drowned.  (hey  regarded  with  abhorrence.    See  Serpent- 

Opbicldde,  dfl'-kltd,  a  brass  wind-instru-  -worshippess. 

mem  o(  music  invented  about  1790  lo  supersede  Ophiuchus,   of-i-u'kSs,   in    astronomy,   an 

the.serjent.    It   generally   consists   of   a   wide  anient    northern   constellation,    representmg   a. 

conical  tubo  bent  double  with  a  bell-mouth,  and  man  holding  a  serpent ;  called  SerpcnUrius  the 

has  eleven  keys  and  a  cup-shaped  mouth-piece.  S-^rpent- bearer.     It    has   about   80    stars   visible 

Its  compass   ranges   a  little   over  three   octaves  ^^  ^^  naked  eye. 

(or  thirty-eight   semitones),   namely   from   the  n_t.„-      •.,                ■            r    ,1.        ^  1 

B  flat   one   ^mitone   below   the   towest  note   of  „    Oph  luroi'de..    a     cUs»    of    the    phylum 

the  violoncello  to  C  in  the  treble  stave,  and  it  Bchmodermata     anbracmg    the    slendir-anned 

is    capable    of   very   accurate   intonatior^     It   is  Jf"^:^?"'     ^  's  divisible  into  two  orders:   (i> 

used  in  orchestras,  and  is  capable  of  very  rfeas-  g'*!""-*"'  ■«  «bich  the  arms  *«  aiBple   (see 

ing  effects  as  a  solo  instniiSent,  b<rt  is  aff  but  ?v^^;"*Ji'li.„^r,f  ,i'^/L^!^?"^"J"  r*^ 

si^rseded  by  the  saxhorn  (q,v.).  "«  «™"  "«  branched  (see  BAaKBt-PiSH). 

Ophid-w.  an  order  of  reptiles  containing  °P?'?^'™"l,"'J'^'?;^''i'?''  °^  ■!'"  'ZV  \ 

the   .iprn«il7_  saurian*   in   whu-h   th.-   rioht   and  K^neral  term  used  by   the   older  wnters,  but  at 

kft   aS^of  S"™"    j..    .r,    SneSS  '^'  P'"»'  ,^' •'"■■'  I"  .""P'"?"!  ^  »■"»•«. 

by  an  elastic  band.     (See  Liiarbs.)     The  ap-  or  applied  by  them  only  to  tcnjunctivitis   (in- 

pendages  and  sboulder-girdlea  are  typicaUy  ab-  fiamfnation  of  the  eonjunctiva)  or  to  conjiunc- 

St,  Ithough  in  certaii  families  indimenls  of  """"  "."''  mflammat.on  of  the  eyelids.    Tlere 

the  posterior  appendaitea  and   pelvis  still   per-  "f  vanous  grades  and  type,  of  con;unctiviti8, 

slst    The  Quadrate  is  not  fined,  and,  acting  as  £  "•j"''"''  '""'  •"  ."  «"""  "  '';".'«;"?  "" 

the  suspensor  of  the  lower  jaw.  gives  a  surpris-  •olfofn'K  symptoms  m  common:  photophobia  — 

ing  capacity  for  swallowing.     The  number  of  averara    o  or  mtolentnee  of  light ;  an  increased 


ratebne  ij   great    The  skin   is   covered   with  "J""  "'"S''  »"""'  """'0°  i.  ■"''  "jection  of 

homy  scutes,  which  are  periodically  shed  with  the  blood-vesMls.  accompanied  spmetime,  with 

the   cuticle.    The   eyes   are   without  lids.    The  f  ''«l"  «'«"  ""^A-'L  'Pf "'  P'o^"?*  ■ 

sense  of  sm.n  is  acute.  The  left  lung  is  smaller  ''■}"  membrane   grannlations,  etc.    In  all  form, 

than  the  right  and  may  be  quite  rudimentary,  of  con,unctmll.  there   Is   need  of   cleanliness 

A  tew  snakes  are  viviparous.    The  Ophidia  seem  antiseptic  washes  fwultice.,  protection  from  ex- 

to  have  arisen  from  lizard-like  ancestors  in  Ter-  oess  of  light  and  injuries  dnat,  etc.    In  most 

tiary  times     They  are  now  nearly  cosmopolitan  forms  the  case  should  be  under  the  eai«  of  a 

only   the    coldest   countries    and    ceruin    larg^  physician.                     ...... 

islands    (New   Zealand,   Ireland)    being  devoid  Smph     Con/wftrfiwdi.— Tbia     13     catenhal 

of  them     See  Serpentb  conjunctivitis,    chamctenzed   by   congestion,    a 

Opll"iocepl.'alii»   the   type-genus  of  the  !'*"«.,"  "'  "•=  !"■«?".  •>'  '  .'"^•'"  fody. 

*.™n,.   n*fcr^7*w^»    ™.^..,.J%  ,t.  !.„.;„ii.  lessened  transparency  of  the  eonjuciiva  of  the 

SndiS  lito  A™SSi-lc^dI          "  'M^J™'  ■  *'*i"'i,"  «"'  i"""'  "»  ""* 

c^i  iuuiA"  u*™  ■.-"="  ociiiciu  uuuik  cxcoriatmg  the  cheeks,  may  become  mueotw  or 

Oph"wsloMa'k«,    the    grape    f«ni.      See  mncopurulent,     gluing     the     eyelids    together. 

'■"•"S-  Usually  the  vision  b  clear,  but  it  may  be  ha^ 

Oftar,  A'fer,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Old  if  the  Bccretwn  is  more  than  watery.  Micro- 
Testament  scriptures  from  which  the  ships  of  organisms,  neglect  of  treatmcat,  filth,  and  the 
Solomon  bnmgltt  large  quantities  of  gold,  san-  scrofulous  diathesis  may  oonverl  a  aimpla  coti- 
dal-wood,  and  ivory  wherewith  to  adorn  the  junctivitis  into  a  purnlent  and  more  or  tras  cam- 
king's  house,  then  building  at  Jerusalem.  There  municabie  or  itrttctioaa  diaeaac  Usually  the 
are  different  opinions  abont  it*  exact  situation,  progoosia  is  (ood,  recorcry  oocnrrinc  in  a  few 
Some  scholars  place  it  in  northern  Aait,  others  days. 
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OPHTHALMIA 

yaritties    of   Simple    CoHJutictivUu.—Asso-  the  hands  of  the  i^ysician.    The  Titahty  of  the 

dated     conjunctivitis     occurs     sometimes     with  cornea    is   in    constant   danget;    ulceration   and 

eczema,   facial   erysipelas,   bronchitis,   and   other  matting  together  of  the  iris  and  cornea,  inflam- 

disorders ;    exanthematous    conjunctivitis    (oph-  malion  of   the  choroid,  iris,  etc,  and  even  de- 

thalmia  morbillous,  ophthalmia  scarlatinous,  etc.)  struction   of   the    eye   may   occur.     The   disease 

may   accompany   or   follow   exanthematous   dis-  may   become  chronic   and   one  of  the   fonns  of 

eases  such  as  measles  or  scarlet  fever;  median-  chronic  conjunctiviiis. 

ical  conjunctivitis  is  caused  by  wind,  tobacco-  Croupous  or  Pseudomembranous  Conjitnc- 
smoke,  dust,  or  injuries;  toxic  conjunctivitis  by  hVilii.— Of  this,  which  is  plastic  membranoui 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  certain  chemicals,  conjunctivitis,  there  are  two  forms,  one  qnhe 
aniline  dyes,  chrysophanic  acid,  etc.,  or  by  the  mild,  usually  attended  by  a  soft,  paiiJess  swell- 
prolonged  use  of  atropine,  eserine,  cocaine,  etc.;  ing  of  the  lids,  a  membranous  exudation  upon 
and  symptomatic  conjunctivitis  from  the  strain  the  conjunctiva,  and  generally  a  scanty  seropur- 
of  the  eyes  in  defective  visioa  For  treatment,  ulent  discharge  occurring  before  the  seventh 
remove  the  cause,  if  possible,  and  alleviate  asso-  year.  The  cause  is  not  known.  The  sec<»id 
,  ciated  conditions.  Wash  the  eye  frequently  form  is  rapid  in  development,  is  attended  with 
with  cold  or  hot  vrater,  as  agreeable,  but  do  not  much  swelling  and  discharge,  and  may  quickly 
rub  it.  As  a  wash  or  spray,  ten  grains  of  boric  destroy  the  cornea.  Frequent  removal  of  the 
acid  to  an  ounce  of  water  will  be  of  service,  discharge  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  cold 
When  the  discharge  is  mucopurulent,  stronger  compresses,  and  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  etc, 
applications  are  necessary.  are  the  measures  employed  for  reliet     The  af- 

Acute  Contagious  Conjunctivitis. — Known  fection  occurs  with  measles,  scarlet  fever,  influ- 
also  as  acute  mucopurulent  conjunctivitis,  epi-  enza,  and  non-febrile  disorders. 
demic  conjunctival  catarrh,  and  pink-eye,  this  Diphtheritic  Conjunctivitis. — This  form  usu- 
was  formerly  classified  as  a  severe  form  of  sim-  ally  occurs  in  young  children,  either  mildly  with 
pie  conjunctivitis.  It  is  distinctly  contagious,  pseudomembranous  formation,  or  in  a  deep- 
attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  is  believed  to  be  due  seated  character,  necrotic,  with  a  very  painfol 
to  specific  bacilli,  resembles  at  first  simple  con-  board-like  exudati\'e  swelling  of  the  lids  and  a 
junctivitis,  then  the  discharge  is  mucopus  or  scanty  seropurulent  or  bloody  discharge.  Slough- 
purulent,  the  conjunctiva  is  much  swollen,  and  ing  of  the  cornea  may  occur.  Prognosis  is  grave. 
even  cheraotic,  and  the  li'Is  may  be  otdematous  Cleanliness,  antiseptic  washes,  and  building  up 
and  glued  together.  Prosnosis  is  good,  but  re-  the  tone  of  the  body  are  necessary, 
lapses  are  common,  recovery  taking  place  nsu-  Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis. — Also  called 
ally  in  about  two  weeks.  Treatment  is  similar  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
to  that  of  simple  conjunctivitis.  The  affection  eczema  of  the  conjunctiva,  characterized  by  one 
being  contagious,  all  sources  of  snch  contagion  or  more  grayish,  sometimes  purulent  elevations, 
as  is  due  to  towels,  sponges,  etc.,  must  be  dis-  generally  on  the  eyeball  portion  of  the  conjunt- 
carded.  tiva.     It  occurs  in  strumous  and  badly  nourished 

Purulent  Conjunciivitis.—'Yhis  acute  blennor-  ciiildren,  and  tends  to  a  disease  of  the  cornea 

rhoa  of  the  conjunctiva  is  of  two  forms,  that  of  (phlyctenular  keratitis)  and  to  its  opacity.     At- 

Ihe  new-born  (ophthalmia  neonatorum),  and  the  tention   to   hygienic   measures,   good   food,   etc, 

gonorrbceal   conjunctivitis   of   adults.     Conjunc-  tonics,  mild   eye-washes,  fallowed  by  the  apidi- 

tivitis     neonatorum,     characterized     by     severe  cation   of  an   ointment   of   the  yellow   oxide  of 

pain,  great  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  serous  infil-  mercury,  are  requisites  of  treatment, 
tration   of  the  conjunctiva,  and   a   copious   dis-  Spring   Conjunctivitis,— Considertd   by   some 

charge  of  contagious  pus,  is  caused  by  the  intro-  writers    as   a   distinct    disease,    by   others    as   a 

duction  into  the  eye  of  infecting  material  (some-  form    of    chronic    conjunctivitis.     This    occurs 

times  gonorrheal),  usually   from   some  portion  mainly  among  children  in  the  spring  and  sum- 

of  the  gen ito-uri nary  tract  of  the  mother,  at  the  mer,  and  is  always  bilateral.     There  is  stinging 

time   of   or   shortly   after   the   child's   birth,   or  pain,  considerable  mucous  secretion,  and  the  for- 

icont   soiled    towels,    etc.     The    chief    risks   are  mafion  of  gray  semi-transparent  nodules,  which 

cohesion  of  the  eyelid  and  eyeball,  opacity,  ulcer-  swell  and  overlap  the  edge  of  the  cornea.     Prog- 

ation  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  perforation,  nosis  favorable  except  for  replapses.     Treatment 

Prognosis   is   grave,   but  treatment   is   generally  requires  protection  of  the  eyes  with  dark  glasses, 

successful   it  a  competent  physician  has  charge  weak  astringent  and  antiseptic  lotions,  and  per- 

while  the  cornea  is  still  clear.     Cold  compresses  haps  destruction  of  the  granulations  and  hyper- 

at  first,  then  hot   fomentations,   constant  gentle  trophic  masses. 

removal   of  the   discharge,   at   first  a   mild   eye-  Follicular     Conjunctivitis.— Folliculu     opti- 

wash,  as  before  indicated,  later  the  introduction  thalmia,  characterized  by  small  pinkish  promi- 

of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (Crede's  plan)  nences  mainly  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids, 

gr  other   substances^   absolute   cleanliness,    and  usually  in  rows.    It  is  the  result  of  bad  hygienic 

the  destruction  of  hnt,  cotton,  or  any  infected  surroundings,    as    in    crowded    tenements    and 

substance,  comprise  the  measures  of  reliet  pauper  schools,  where  it  may  be  epidemic    It  is 

GoKorrkwtil     Conjunctivitis. —  This     affection  allied  to  granular  lids.     The  prognosis  ts  good, 

(purulent    ophthalmia,     acute     blennorrhcea     in  but  the  disease  is  troublesome,  and  often  lasts 

adults)  is  usually  caused  by  contagion  from  an  for  months.     The  treatment  consists  in   geneial 

acute  gonorrhcea  or  a  gleet,  or  from  a  similarly  hygienic  measures,  and  certain  gtimulattag  and 

affected  eye,  through  hngers,  linen,  towels,  etc.,  antiseptic  applications. 

though  it  may  arise  from  a  vaginal  leucorrhcea.         Granular  Conjunctivitis. — Granular   ophthal- 

diphtheria,    and    other    causes.    The    symptoms  mia,  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  military  ophthalmia, 

ai-e  similar  to  those  whidi  appear  in  the  puru-  known  as  trachoma,  and,  popularly,  as  granular 

lent   conjunctivitis   of   the   new-bom   but    more  lids.     It    occurs    in    acute    and    chronic    fonna, 

severe,  and  the  treatment  should  be  entirely  in  is    infectious    end    sometimes   widespread,    and 
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OPHTHALMOSCOPE  —  OPIE 

although  affecting  mainly  persona  of  poor  health  Chronic  Conj«nclmtis.-~  Chronic  ophtllal- 
and  in  bad  hygitnlc  surroundings,  it  may  attack  mia :  it  may  be  either  an  independent  affection 
those  in  good  health.  The  symptoms  of  the  or  the  resuh  of  an  acute  blenorrhoaa.  As  an  in- 
acute  form  are:  swollen  lids;  reddened  conjunc-  dependent  disorder,  it  occurs  mainly  in  elderly 
ttva;  hypertrophicd  papillx,  between  which  are  people.  The  symptoms  arc  hyperemia,  soreness 
non-vascular,  roundish  granulations;  scalding  and  thickening  of  the  edge  of  the  tarsal  con- 
tears ;  intense  photophobia ;  pain  in  the  brow  and  junctiva,  'swelling  of  the  caruncle,  and  slight 
temple ;  and  mticopurulent  or  purulent  discharge,  mucopurulent  discharge.  Treatment :  antiseptic 
In  the  chronic  form,  there  is  less  of  pain,  red-  lotions,  astringents,  attention  to  the  tear-ducts 
ness  and  other  results  of  inflammation ;  the  con-  and  refractive  errors,  and  cleanliness.  Lacri- 
jnnctiva  is  roughened;  the  granulations  degen-  mal  conjunctivitis  is  a  form  of  the  above,  de- 
erate  and  soften.  In  both  forms  there  is  danger  pending  upon  obstruction  of  the  lacrimal  pas- 
of  cloudiness  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  sages. 

of  scars  with  consequent  deformities  of  the  lid  Egyptian  att4  MUiiary  Conjunctivitis. — 
and  its  border.  Tbe  sufferers  shoald  shut  out  These  are  terms  loosely  used  for  all  forms  of 
the  light  and  keep  the  eyes  most  of  the  time  conjunctivitis  occurring  in  barracks  and  crowded 
partly  closed.  The  treatment  in  earlier  stages  assemblies,  more  or  less  epidemic  and  chronic, 
calls  for  soothing  remedies;  in  chronic  or  severe  and  attended  by  a  mucopurulent  or  purulent  dis- 
eases, caustics  and  astringents,  operative  proced-  charge. 
ures,  and  general  medication.  • 

So  prevalent  is  trachoma  in  cities,  especially  Ophthal'moscop^  oi-thal'mu-skop,  an  in- 
In  the  crowded  tenement  districts,  that  the  strument  for  examining  the  interior  of  the  liv- 
health  authorities  now  treat  affected  children  at  ing  eyt.  invented  in  1851  by  Prof.  Helmholtz, 
the  schools  and  in  their  homes,  thereby  greatly  who  showed  that  by  Illuminating  and  examining 
limiting  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  checking  an  eye  in  ihe  Bame  direction,  its  deeper  parts 
defects  in  vision.  The  work  done  on  these  can  be  rendered  visible  The  form  now  gen- 
lines  in  the  city  of  New  York  since  190a  has  erally  in  use  consists  of  a  concave  mirror  of 
been  particularly  noteworthy.  Trachoma,  about  10  inches  focus,  one  to  three  inches  in 
mainly  brought  here  by  Russian  Jews  and  other  diameter,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre;  and 
immigrants  from  unclean  environments,  and  certam  lenses  to  use  with  it.  Examination  is 
which  rapidly  spreads  by  contagion,  was  making  facilitated  by  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  ob5erved 
inroads  among  the  more  exposed  children  of  the  eye  with  atropine  or  homatropme;  and  for  a 
public  schools,  and  threatening  not  only  the  complete  examination  this  is  indispensable. 
health  of  New  York,  but,  more  remotely,  that  of  The  person  whose  eye  is  to  be  e.Tammed  is 
the  country  at  large.  The  board  of  health  took'  seated  in  a  dark  rootn,  with  a  bright  light  on 
vigorous  measures  for  its  suppression.  Every  a  level  with  his  eye  by  the  side  of  his  head.' 
child  in  the  public  schools  was  subjected  to  med-  'V^  observer  sits  opposite  him,  and  placing  fhe 
ical  examination  by  experts  appointed  by  the  P'"or  close  to  his  owt;  eye,  and  about  18 
board,  and  in  cases  of  slight  affecrion  parents  'P'^"^^..  ^^".u^^?  *°  be  exam med,  reflects 
were  notified  and  instructed  in  the  necessary  *«  light  upon  the  latter,  while  he  looks  at  it 
precautions  of  cleanliness,  etc. ;  in  more  ad-  through  the  hole.  The  pupil  in  a  healthy  eye 
vaneed  cases  the  children  were  taken  out  of  fPP^af  s  bright  red  or  orange ;  opacitiesin  the 
school,  isolated  at  home,  and  there  treated;  and  ll",^  or  vitreotis  humor  appear  black.    The  de- 

r^         '  ....    *  -  •      ,  taita    (if  ths    rrtina_    phorniH     Mr.    Inr    fuHiltit\ 
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tails  of  the  retina,  choroid,  etc   (or  fundm). 


were  adopted.     At  the  same  time  all  teachers  in  ^^"  *1AI^". 'Vu"*",,*'' •*"""'  "f^'J'     ^"  l*""  '"f" 

tbe  public  schools  were  required  to  observe  and  IJiT/TJa     X^x^''^           .^^ t^^°''\^K 

report  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  dis-  ?^"Jf  <!■   •P''^^  "'<=  i^'   '"^^   ^o"^*^^   '^n'!   ^V"* 

SU.   in   order   that   affected   children   might  be  ''l^"  '"'^.^"  ^^^  *^^  eye  under  exam  mat  ion 

promptly  excluded.     Within  two  years  th?  most  ™  '{^'i^Xri^e^J  a  TS^/i^i 

^^i:Jr1^^^"%T^''iZT^T^r.  ^boutfour  diameters'   appears  in  the  redSfc 


almost  eradicated  fr«n  the  city,  knd  it  has  been  ^^^  ^n^l.-'^^  V.^r^i^.^iiV"  he^bs'^ 

demonstrated    that    the    disease,    under    vigilant  ^  ^„„  i^     ,3^^  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^  '^^  observed 

administration  of  public  health   officials,  can  be  35   tj,^   intervention   of   the   mirror  will   allow 

brought  and  kept  under  control.  ^.^^n  an  image  of  a  smaller  part  of  the  fundus 

Jlrfiflcui*  CoB/iMicht^/ij.— Sometimes  chronic,  jj  ^eeu  but  erect  and  magnified  about  14  di- 
th»  appears  m  association  with  a  diplo-  amelers.  The  fundus  appears  orange  or  red, 
bacillus,  is  insidious,  runs  a  course  of  six  weeks  varying  in  different  individuals.  The  blood- 
to  six  months,  is  characterized  by  redness  of  tbe  vessels  of  the  retina  are  seen  as  darker  red 
edges  of  the  eyelid,  congestion,  and  hypersecre-  lines  coursing  over  it.  The  entrance  of  the 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva.^  Treatment  is  the  same  oplic  nerve,  commonly  called  the  disk,  from 
as  in  simple  conjunctivitis,  with  the  addition  of  which  these  vessels  diverge,  appears  as  a  rotmd 
sine-sulphate  solution.  disk  of  a  much  paler  color. 

PtaHnatuTt  Con/wtcttwftj.—This  forri^  usu-         Opie^  6'pi  Amelia  Aldersnn.  English  nov- 

allj  unilateral,  is  rare.     It  was  first  described  by  gUgt:   b.   Norwich,   England,    12   Nov.    I76q;   d. 

Pavinaud  and  believed  to  be  due  to  infection  of  2   Dec    1853.     She  was  married  to  John   Opie, 

animal   origin.     The   symptoms   are   swelling   of  ide    well-known   portrait    painter    in    1798.     In 

the  lids,  mucopurulent  discharge,  lai^e  polypoid  iSqi  she  published    'Father  and  Daughter,'   a 

granulations,  with  ulceration  between  them,  and  novel  which  at  once  attracted  attention.    After 

lymphatic   involvement.    It   usually    lasts    from  the  death  oi  her  husband  in  1807  she  returned 

one    to    several    months.    Treatment    includes  lo  her  father's  home  and  subsequently  joined 

antiseptic  washes — nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  published:  'Adeline 

of  confer — and   surgical  removal  of  granula*  Mowbray'  (1804);  'The  Warrior's  Return  and 

tiona.  Other    Poems'     <l8o8):    'Madeline'     (1822); 
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'Lays  for  tlje  Dead*    (1833)  ;  etc    Consult  the  dtutschen  Poeterey,*  which  insisted  on  acxeot 

life  of  Mrs.  Opie  by  C.  L.  Bri^twell.  in  place  of  mere  nimtbered  syllables  and  in  manj 

i~i™'-      inv,.,      Pn^Kch     T^iir^far-     K      <;5iinf  Other  respects  made  possible  the  revival  of  Gcr- 

llS.  When  kboil  ig  he  wa.  lak.n  to  Lndon  !^»J  "  "^.'f?'  "P"!™!."^  »"«>"•,  »■ 
b.  Dr.  Wolcott  Cfco,  P.»»i.'),  who  be-  cl«l"S  ™mfoW  "raons  yd  m,,o.«™;  ihe 
frWd  him  io,ariou.  ways.  Through  the  mfl,-  Sj",!;"3";  S'S^-.i,  5^'.^  'l'  w'SSt 
ence  o<  his  patron  he  acqiired  great  hme  as  .  l""f.T  .  ?  f  ,  1^^  fn'  H'' 
portrait  painM,  became  known  as  the'Cornish  '''  l",","*  J"  ™,"«?L?"<«»"i  'Deutich. 
Wonder.fand  ibile  this  .ea.on  of  ia.or  lasted,  fff""''-  ?  '"«''  "'  '^''^""i  "iS  "  'f^f 
reahsed  a  moderate  fortune.  He  then  turned  to  IP"  '''»'«  2^'"f  o'",?;''  /1°2?''t,'?' 
hi.torieal  painting,  and  prodneed  his  "Murder  ?"»?'  SS"J'"  '"'  ^"f''S"  ,<£*'/  /.S° 
of  James  I.  of  Scotland' ;  'Slaughter  of  Riiaio' ;  <"*'»>■  ■"'  Hoffnann  yon  F.lfasleben  O1S58)  ; 
•Jeihtha's  Vow>i  etc.  His  'Slaughter  of  Ri.:  1^  J^"T.  '''""  OP"^  »  ^"'"B'  <■«*•>• 
zio*  was  exhibited  in  1787,  and  secured  his  elec-  Opium,  the  dried  milky  juice  of  th«  tinripe 
tion  to  the  rank  of  associate  to  the  Royal  Acad-  capsules  of  a  poppy  (Papaver  somnifwrum), 
emy.  In  i?88  he  was  appointed  a  Royal  which  for  this  product  has  been  cultivated 
Academician.  In  1805  he  was  elected  professor  through  many  centuries.  Evwy  species  of  poppy 
of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy,  but  only  de-  is  capable  of  yielding  it  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
livered  four  lectures  before  his  death,  ajid  these  tent.  Opium  is  procured  by  making  hicinons  in 
with  a  memoir  by  his  wife  were  published  in  the  pop^y-head  or  capsule,  taking  care  not  to 
1809.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  biograohy  of  penetrate  its  cavity;  the  juice  then  exudes  in 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  Wolcott's  edition  of  drops,  and  after  bein^  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
Pilkington's  'Dictionary  of  Painters'  and  of 'An  day  upon  the  edges  of  the  incimiM,  it  is  scraped 
Inquiry  into  the  Requisite  Cultivation  of  off  — a  brownish,  jelly-like  material.  As  the 
the  Arts  m  EngUnd,'  which  among  other  in-  soft  opium  accumulates  it  is  molded  into  round- 
fluences  led  to  the  formation  of  the  National  jsh  lumps  or  irregular  (bttened  eakes,  of  va- 
Ballery.  rious  sizes,  and  put  aside  to  dry.  When  of 
OpisdtO^Iyph'a,  one  of  the  two  groups,  proper  consistency  it  is  generally  wrapped  in 
the  other  being  Proterogfyfha,  into  which  veno-  leaves  and  sent  to  market  When  fresh  Ae 
mous  serpents  (q.v.)  are  divided  according  to  lumps  and  cakes  are  plastic,  beconring  harder 
the  anterior  or  posterior  position  respectively  of  on  the  exterior,  are  of  a  chestnut  or  daricef 
(be  poison-conducting  teeth.  The  snakes  of  the  brown,  and  have  a  disagreeable,  even  sickening 
first  gronp  are  included  in  the  family  Cohibrida,  odor,  and  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  Somettmes 
and  are  rtipresented  by  the  neotropical  tree-  opium  of  commeice  is  mixed  with  pebbles,  shot, 
snakes  (Difsai),  the  European  cat-snake,  and  ashes,  clay,  sand,  and  with  resinous,  saccharine, 
'the  Oriental  Homahpiirut.  In  their  case  one  and  mucilaginous  substances,  and  has  an  excess 
or  a  few  of  the  posterior  maxillary  teeth  have  of  moisture.  Opium  is  a  compkx  substance, 
a  groove  or  furrow  in  frtait,  which  conducts  the  'Jt  ordinarily  contains  an  odorous  principle,  gh»- 
secretion  of  the  enlarged  upper  labial  glands  cose,  gum  pectin,  a  compound  resembling  caout- 
into  the  wound.  These  opisthoglyphs  comprise  chouc,  wax,  fat,  resin,  coloring  matter,  and  plant- 
about  ^00  species  and  ara  of  considerable  mor-  tissue,*  also  the  neutral  principles  meeotiin  and 
phological  interest,  since  they  connect  the  Cola-  mcconoiosin,  and  meconic  acid  and  thebolactk; 
brida  with  the  Viperida.  the  characteristic  acid,  similar  to  lactic  acid.  The  most  important 
(proteroglyph)  poisonous  apparatus  of  which  of  the  derivatives  obtained  from  opium  are  its 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  alkaloids,  19  in  number.  In  all  probabilitr  the 
Opisthoglypha  by  the  reduction  or  shortening  pj^py  „^s  originally  brought  from  Asia  Minor, 
of  the  ant«nor  portion  of  the  maxillaries  and  h  is  now  grown  extensively  there,  and  in  Egypt, 
the  harmless  teeth  so  that  the  posterior  or  poison  rndia,  Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  less  extensiwly 
fangs  come  to  the  front.  ITie  ProUroglypha.  ;„  several  parts  of  Europe,  especially  France  and 
then,  are  those  serpents  such  as  the  cobras  and  Germany,  and  in  the  United  States.  As  an  oraa- 
coral-snakes  {ElaptHn).  s«a-snakas  (Hydro-  cental  flower  it  is  cultivated  itt  nearly  all  tem- 
phtna),   vtpcrs   and    rattlesnakes   whose   pois<»i  perate  countries 

bass  are  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth.  xhe  principal  varieties  of  the  opium  of  eom- 

Opitz,   6'plts,   Martin,   German    poet   and  merce  include  Turkey  opium,  used  principally 

critic,  the  ■Father  of  modem  German  poetry' :  in    Europe  and  America ;   Persian,  of  variable 

b,  Bunzlau,  Silesia,  23  Dec.  1397.    He  was  edu-  quality,  seldom  used  in  this  country;  East  Iit- 

cated  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  the  centre  dian,  rather  a  poor  variety,  used  at  home  and 

of  a  circle  of  youne  poets,  ffed  to  Holland   in  exported  to  China  and  other  Asiatic  eountrics: 

1620  to  escape  the  plague,  returned  to  Silesia  in  Chmese,    consumed    in    the    East,    largely    for 

1622,  taught   for  a  time,   in   1625  was  ennobled  smoking. 

and  crowned  with  laurel  for  his  poetic  fame  by         Alkaloids  of  Opium. — Those  at  presMt  wc- 

the  Emperor,   from   1628  to   1632  was  secretary  ogriiied    are    morphine,    which    crystalHzet    in 

of   Dohna,   the   persecutor  of   Silesia,   and   then  white  needles,  and  which  was  discovered  in  1816 

became  the  client  of  UlHch  of  Holstein,  as  ardent  by    Sertiimer;    narcotine     (shining    prisms    or 

a  Protestant  as  Dohna  was  a  Catholic.     But  the  long  needles,  tasteless,  odortesi),  dixovered  in 

story  of  his  life,_  with  its  changing  of  sides  and  1803  by  Derosme,  although  its  basic  uatuce  was 

its    petty   (latteries    is    less    important    than    his  first  shown  l^  Robiquet  in  1817;  c«deme  (ncirfy 

literary    work.    When    scarcely    21    he    wrote  colorless  octahedra),  discovMed  in  1^3  by  Robi- 

'Aristarchus,   sive  de   Contemptu   Lingiife   Teu-  quet   and   descnbeci  by   Giimaux   m   i88r;  pre- 

tonica;,'   urging  the   infnsion  of  classical  imita-  pared  from  morphine  by  h«ating  it  with  n«rtM 
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silky  needles,  odorless),  discovered  in  1832  by  coughs,    to    check    excessive    ,    „    _ 

Pelletier;  pseudomorphine  (fine  crystalline  pow-  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  diabetes,  and  to  sup- 

der,  derived   from  morphine),  also  called  phor-  port  the  system  when  sufficient  food  cannot  be 

mine  and  oxydimorphine,  discovered  in.  1835  by  retained.     The  action  of  opium  is  not  always  ulil.- 

Pelletier   and    Thibournevy ;    thebaine   or   para-  form.     With  some  individuals,  due  to  age,  race 

morphine    (silver  scales   or  prisms  with  styptic  temperament  cMidition  of  health,  personal  idio- 

taste),     discovered    in     183s    by    Thibournevy;  syncrasies,  etc,  opium  produces  effects  different 

papareninc    (colorless   needles  or   prisms),   dis-  from    the    ordinary    results,    such    as    delirium, 

covered   by   Merck   in    1848;    rhoeadine    (white  cramps,  vomiting,  severe  headache,  and  itching 

tasteless    prisms),    discovered    in    1865    by    O.  of   the   skin.     Young  children,   old  people,  and 

Hesse;  cryptopine   (minute  prisms),  discovered  persons  of  a  nervous   temperament  are  particu- 

in    1867    by    T.    and    H.    Sinith;    oxynarcotiue  larly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  opium;  small 

isolated   from  the  mother  liquor  of  narceine),  doses   sometimes  producing   io  these  coma   and 

discovered    in    1876    by    Wright    and    Beckett;  even   death.     On   the    other   hand,   severe   pain, 

gnoscopine      (woolly     needles,     obtained     from  flooding,  etc.,  sometimes  requires  three  to  tour 

narceine),    discovered    in    1878    by    T.    and    H.  times  the  ordinary  dose.     Many  of  the  soothing 

Smith.     In  1870-8  O.  Hesse  announced  the  dis-  syrups   and  carminatives   contain  opium.      It   i« 

covery  of  lanthopine    (finely  cry s tall iied),   me-  believed    by    many    physicians    that    morphine 

conidme     (amorphous,    not    stable),    laudanine  should  never  be  given  to  a  child  under  10,  nor  a 

(large  crystals),  codamlne  (crystalline),  deuler-  hypodermic   injection   to   a   child   under   15.     Jn 

opine,   laudanosine    (ctystallizable),   and   proto-  frogs  small  doses  of  opium  produce  tetanus;  in 

pine   (crystallizablej.    The  discovery  of  hydro-  mice,  convulsions;   they   stupefy   doga  and  rab- 

catamine     (crystallizable)     was    announced     in  bits;    while   it   requires    large   doses   to    poison 

1869  by  Mathieson  and   Wright.     Apomorphine  ducks,   chickens,   and   pigeons.     In   small   dosei, 

or  apomorphia,   derived   from  morphine  or  co-  opium   usually  excites   or  stimulates,   increasing 

deia,   although   a   depressant,   is   a   prompt   and  the   fulness,  force,  and   frequency   of   the  pulse, 

valuable  emetic.  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  the  power  of  the 

Of  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  morphine,  codeine,  muscles,  arousing  mental  action,  and  affording 

and  narceine  are  of  most  importance.     Morphine  bodily   and    mental    calm.     In   a   variable    time, 

in  its  action  on  the  body  very  nearly  represents  usually  within  an  hour  after  the  opiate  has  been 

that   of  the  crude   drug.     The  average   dose  of  taken,  there  is  a  disposition  to  sleep  or  repose. 

Opium  for  an  adult  is  one  grain;  of  morphine.  On  arousing  from  sleep  there  is  frequently  head- 

Ji  to  ^  grain.     Codeine  acts  like  morphine,  but  ache,  with  nausea,  tremors,  etc.,  until  the  body 

is  weaker,  and  is  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  recovers  its  energy.     Most  of  the  secretions  are 

headache,    constipation,    and    other    impleasant  diminished   by   opium,   the  peristaltic   action   of 

symptoms.    It  is  used  principally  to  allay  pain  the  bowels^ essened,  pain  and  muscular  coaitaer 

and    coughs,    *G>deine,    paparenine,    crjtopine,  tions  or   spasms  allayed,  and  nervous  irritation 

and  narceine  have  a  certain  soporific  action,  but  relieved,  but  always  with  the  risk  of  repethioi^ 

the  remainder  of  the  alkaloids  are  almost  devoid  of  the  dose  and  the  formation  ot  the  epium 

of  it.*  habit. 

Officinal  Preparaiions  of  Opittm. — The  prln-  Opi*m-Poiioning. — This    is    quite    frequent, 

cipal  preparations   (including  the  alkaloids)   are  due  to  the  overuse  of  the  drug  to  reheve  pain 

the  acelate,  hydrochlorale,  and  sulphate  ot  mor-  or  produce  sleep,  or  as  an  indulgence,  it  being 

phia,  sulphate  of  codeia,  powdered  opium,  pills  unfortunately     too     euy     to     procure     opiates. 

of   opium    (opium   and   soap),   Dover's   powder  Poisoning  is  principally  from  the  salts  of  mor- 

(opiuiii,  ipecac,  and  sugar  of  milk),  troches  of  phine,    either   used   alone   or   in   patented   r   "' 


licorice   and   opium,   tincture   of   opium    (lauda-  pounds.    The  primary  or  stimulant  effects  may 

num),   deodorized  tincture    (McMunn's   elixir),  be  loquacity,  restlessness,  and  hallucinations,  af- 

camphorated    tincture    (paregoric),    tincture    of  though  the  period  of  exaltation  may  be  short,  if 

ipecac  and  opium  (liquid  Dover's  powder),  vine-  present  at  all,  the  symptoms  of  tlie  second  or 

¥ir  and  wine  of  opium,  and  opium  liniment,  intermediate  period  rapidly  appearing.  These 
he  use  by  the  physician  of  one  or  other  of  are  similar  to  those  of  congestion  of  the  brain, 
these  preparations  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  mat-  weariness,  dulness,  drowsiness,  a  sense  of  weight 
ter  of  personal  habit.  The  alkaloids  are  gener-  in  the  extremities ;  tne  face  is  pale,  suffused, 
ally  considereid  to  act  more  promptly  than  opium  or  cyanotic ;  the  pupils  are  slightly  contracted ; 
itself  and  its  solid  and  liquid  preparations,  and  the  breath  is  slow,  and  may  be  deep  and  ster- 
to  be  less  constipating.  Solutions  of  opium  are  torous ;  the  skin  may  he  dry  and  warm,  or  cool 
more  prompt  in  arlion  than  solid  preparations  and  wet;  the  pulse  is  generally  normal;  the 
and  salts  of  morphine  than  morphine  itself.  patient  is  unconscious,  but  may  be  roused  by 
PTofiertitj  and  Uie  of  OpiMW.— Opium  is  a  shaking,  by  the  infliction  of  pain,  or  by  loud 
Mimulant  narcotic ;  in  small  doses,  stimulant ;  in  talking ;  and  when  aroused,  his  breathing  be- 
larger,  a  sedative ;  and  in  still  larger,  a  narcotic  comes  more  rapid.  In  the  third  period,  that  of 
poison.  It  is  readily  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  narcosis  or  coma,  the  patient  cannot  be  aroused ; 
less  quickly  from  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  the  face  is  pale  and  cyanotic  (bluish,  especially 
very  little  from  the  skin,  if  it  is  not  abraded,  the  lips)  ;  the  pupils  are  insensible  to  light,  usu- 
When  injected  under  the  skin  (subcutaneous,  ally  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  some- 
hypodermic,  or  hypodermatic  use),  its  action,  as  times  dilated  toward  the  end  of  life;  the  pulse 
a  rule,  is  rapid.  Opium  is  used  by  many  na-  is  rapid  and  feeble;  breathing  is  slow  and  shal- 
tiCtfis  for  its  exhilarating  and  anodyne  influences,  low,  with  increasing  intervals  and  sometimes  is 
being  either  eaten,  smoked,  or  used  as  a  subsli-  stertorous ;  the  skin  is  bathed  at  first  in  warm 
ttfle  fo'  alcoholic  drinks.  Medically,  it  is  used  perspiration,  then  becomes  cold  and  clammy, 
to  relieve  pain,  to  produce  sleep  in  certain  low  Convulsions  are  rare.  Recovery  may  even  now 
conditions,    to   allay    nervous    irritation,    as    in  take   place,   or   death    occurs   from    failure   of 
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respiration  and  arrest  of  the  heart's  action.  A 
post-mortem  examination  may  reveal  nothing  ab- 
normal; or  the  brain  may  be  congested,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  gorged  with  dark 
blood,  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and  spleen  dis- 
tended with  darit  fluid  blood,  and  serum  may 
fill  the  ventricles  and  be  beneath  the  arachnoid. 
Trtalment  of  Opium-Poitoning. —  Produce 
emesis,  with  copious  drafts  of  warm  water,  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt  or  a  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard.well  stirred  in;  by  tickling  the  throat  with 
a  feather;  or  by  use  of  a  stomach-pump;  apply 
cold  affusions  to  the  head  and  spine,  and  flagel- 
■_  lation  to  the  palms,  soles,  and  calves,  and  with 
'■  a  damp  towel  to  the  back ;  keep  the  patient  walk- 
ing briskly,  though  he  begs  for  rest;  give 
strong  coffee  and  aromatic  pirits  of  ammonia; 
frequently  use  the  Faradaic  current  upon  the 
lin:bs ;  and  resort  to  artificial  respiration  if  neces- 

The  Opium-Habil. —  Indispensable  as  opium 
is  in  certain  alTections,  in  the  hands  of  the 
thoughtless  and  weak  it  is  too  often  a  curse. 
It  Is  the  most  seductive  of  all  the  narcotics. 
'B^  its  soothing  and  exhilarating  influences  it 
gains  such  a  hold  on  the  moral  and  physical 
nature  that  the  strongest  will  is  unable  to  eman- 
cipate the  victim  from  its  enchantment,  and 
moral  degradation  results.*  With  children,  its 
frequent  use  in  cough-mixtures,  carminatives, 
etc.,  interferes  with  the  assimilation  of  food, 
enervates  the  system,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
depraved  appetites.  The  opium-habit  seems  to 
be  a  disease  of  comparatively  recent  times,  dat- 
ing, as  some  believe,  from  the  invention  of  the 
hypodermic  syringe  in  1848.  Undoubtedly  the 
consumption  of  opium  has  increased  steadily 
within  the  last  50  years.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  neuroses  have  increased,  owing 
partly  to  a  more  and  more  hurried  and  intense 
mode  of  living,  and  in  part  to  the  ease  with 
which  opiates  are  obtained  and  the  attractive 
forms  in  which  they  are  presented  —  granules, 
triturates,  etc.  The  habit  is  often  induced  by 
the  frequent  use  of  opium  to  relieve  pain  or 
produce  sleep,  or  is  contracted  simply  through 
yielding  to  sensuous  enjoyment,  as  in  opium- 
smoking.  It  may  also  be  due  to  defective  will- 
power, transmitted  sometimes  in  a  neurotic  taint 
from  ojiium-taking  parents  and  grandparents. 

Victims  of  the  opium-habit  frequently  be- 
come 50  demoralised  as  to  need  care  in  an  asy- 
lum. They  lie,  steal,  lose  self-respect  and  am- 
bition, are  forgetful,  may  be  subject  to  delusion, 
.fear,  and  superstition,  and  are  careless  as  to 
.clothing  and  necessary  habits,  while  still  think- 
ing highly  of  themselves.  The  great  nerve- 
centres  tolerate  stimulation  to  a  certain  point. 
When  the  limit  is  reached,  the  time  varying  in 
different  persons,  the  action  of  the  various  or- 
gans and  tracts  is  disordered.  The  victim  of 
opium  suffers  from  imperfect  digestion,  faulty 
appetite  and  assimilation,  and  consequent  mal- 
nutrition. The  red  blood  corpuscles  diminish, 
he  is  pale,  has  nausea,  muscles  are  flabby,  and 
enduiance  weakens.  The  kidneys  become  af- 
fected, the  skin  is  congested,  and  when  the 
disease  Is  advanced,  purpura  appears.  There  is 
often  a  malaria-like  fever.  The  functions  of 
the  testicles  in  the  man  and  of  the  ovaries  in 
the  woman  are  suspended.  Primarily  there  la 
functional  derangement  of  the  brain,  then  per- 
manent deterioration.    He  becomes  a  ttave  to  his 


depraved  appetite.  When  the  time  draws  near 
for  his  allotted  dose  he  is  nervous,  yawns,  may 
have  neuralgia,  is  weak,  breaks  out  into  a  per- 
spiration, and  is  miserable.  He  takes  his  dose, 
and  is  himself  again ;  but  after  a  time  the  dose 
has  to  be  increased,  and  if  relief  from  his  crav- 
ing is  not  obtained  he.  sinks  lower  and  lower  and 
dies  a  wretched  death.  Two  methods  of  cure 
are  employed;  one  is  flie  gradual  reduction  of 
opiates,  the  other  is  their  sudden  withdrawal  — 
in  either  case  giving  in  their  stead  bitter  tonics, 
stimulant  carminatives,  such  as  ginger,'  and  cer- 
tain stimulants  and  medicines.  The  law  holds 
opium  habitues,  as  it  docs  drunkards,  responsible 
for  crimes  which  they  commit.  Consult: 
'United  States  Dispensatory  and  Reference 
Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences'  ;  Potter, 
'Handbook  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics'  (igoi)- 

Opium,  Wild,  an  American  wild  lettuce 
(Lacluca  canadensis),  noted  for  its  tallness, 
reaching  a  height  in  some  plants  of  ten  feet. 

Opitim  Traffic,  The.  The  habitual  use 
of  opium  as  a  narcotic  drug  is  common  in  most 
countries,  and  particularly  so  in  China,  India, 
Turkey,  the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. The  great  source  whence  China  has  al- 
ways derived  its  opium  has  been  India,  where, 
since  1793,  the  drug  has  been  a  government 
monopoly,  the  cultivators,  in  Behar,  Benares,  and 
Malwa  being  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  for  their  crops 
for  exportation  to  China.  The  trade  was  con- 
traband, the  Chinese  government  having  in  1796 
prohibited  the  importation  of  opium.  Through 
the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  local  officials,  the 
importation  about  trebled  in  the  20  years  be- 
tween 1816  and  1836.  In  March  1839  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  forbade  all  foreigners  to  quit 
Canton,  and  ordered  them  to  deliver  up  the 
opium  m  their  possession,  which  was  destroyed. 
War  with  Great  Britain  resulted,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese,  who  were  obliged 
to  pay  indemnity  for  the  opium.  They  have 
since  been  compelled  to  admit  it,  and  the  Indian 
revenue  derivable  from  its  growth  has  risen 
to  about  $4SflOo,ooo  annually.  The  imports  of 
opium  into  Great  Britain  average  600,000  to 
700,000  pounds  annually.  This  is  chieHy  re-ex- 
ported —  about  146,000  pounds  to  the  United 
States,  and  over  200.000  pounds  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies.  The  United  Stales 
imports  nearly  600,000  pounds  of  crude  opixxa, 
and  from  45.000  to  75,000  pounds  of  opium  pre- 
pared for  smoking. 

Opium  in  Asiatic  countries  is  chiefly  smoked 
and  not  ealcn.  a  special  pipe  and  lamp  being 
employed.  Before  it  is  suited  for  smoking  it 
poes  through  several  processes,  which  bring  it 
info  the  form  of  a  blackish  paste.  The  pipe,  or 
rather  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  .is  made  of  neavy 
wood,  and  is  about  the  .length  and  size  of  an 
ordinary  flute ;  the  bowl  is  generally  made  of 
earthenware.  The  smoker,  who  is  reclining, 
takes  a  small  portion  of  opium  about  the  sire 
of  a  pea  on  the  end  of  a  spoon-headed  needle. 


previously  been  perforated  with  the  needle. 
then  brings  the  opium  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 
inhales  the  smoke  in  several  inspirations,  and 
is  then  ready  to  repeat  the  process  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  opium.  The  smoke  is  exhaled 
through  the  nostrils.    Old  smokers  are  able  to 
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fill  the  lungs  with  it.    The  smell  of  the  burning  in    the   custom-house   and   a   provision   in   the 

opium  is  rather  sickening  to  those  unaccustomed  municipal  code  requiring  municipal  councils  to 

to  it.  pass  ordinances  punishing  the  keepers  of  dives 

In  China  probably  about  I  per  cent  of  the  in  their  respective  towns.    The  result  of  this 

entire  population  smoke  opium,  but  the  habit  system  fs  shown  by  the  imports  of  opinm: 
is  growing  rapidly.     Fines,   penalties,  and   even 
death   have  Wn   found   ineffective   to   stop   the  Ptnmda 

practice.    The  Japanese  government  has  always  ,500 314. i<! 

steadfastly  opposed   opium.     In   Formosa,   since  190T 360.037 

that  island   has   become   Japanese  territory,  the  '»?? iii'iii 

Japanese  have  restricted,  and  hope  eventually  to  ■     ipij!  "!"!!!!!!!!I!!!!!!!!'!'i4j|8i3 

abolish,  opium  smoking.     By  a  local  law  of^the  '  I    19"! iso.sBo 

church,  all  Roman   Catholics  in   China   are  for-  ■        'Jg* J^-**| 

bidden    to   engage   in    the    cultivation,    sale,    or  i^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.y.'.'.'.'.'.'.i4l'.oii 

smoking  of  <^ium.     It  is  universally  recognized  1909 «.os3 

as  a  great  evil  throughout  China,  the  stress  be-         Jn  the  United  States  there  are  said  to  be  over 

ing  most  severe  upon  the  laboring  classes,  who  1,000,000    persons    who    are    habitual    users    of 

Spend  on  tlie  drug  a  large  portion  of  their  earn-  opium.     In  all  the  larger  cities  opium  dens  are 

ings,  and  so  bring  rum  on  themselves  and  their  to  be  found,  while  in  San  Francisco  and  New 

families,   too   little   income   being   left   for   food  York,  the  habit  has  become  an  alarming  public 

or  clothing.     Among  the  richer  classes  the  habit  evil.      Il   is   used,   too,   in   pill    form,   in   nearly 

diminishes  energy  and  lowers  the  moral  tone.  every  prison   and   penitentiary  in   America.     In 

The  habitual  consumption  of  opium  other  one  prison  among  a  population  of  1,600  convicts, 
than  smoking,  is  kriown  as  opium-eatmg.  the  over  1,200  are  habitual  users  of  the  drug  in  the 
Miium  habit,  morphine  habit,  or  morphinism,  form  of  pills,  which  are  prepared  outside  of 
Opium,  laudannm,  chlorodyne,  black  drop  the  prison  walls  and  smuggled  to  the  prisoners. 
nepenthe,  morphine,  and  other  forms  are  all  In  this  instance  the  market  price  of  an  opium 
used.  Thty  are  most  commonly  taken  by  the  pjH  varies  from  10  cents  to  $s,  according  to  the 
mouth  and  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  supply  of  smuggled  pills  inside  the  prison  walls. 
morphine.  The  habit  is  usually  begun  to  re-  The  evil  has  grown  rapidly,  and  apparently  no 
lieve  pain  or  sleeplessness,  and  one  month's  effort  has  been  made  to  abolish  or  control  the 
constant  use  of  the  drug  is  said  to  be  suilicient  traffic.  Upward  of  300  persons  are  engaged 
in  many  cases  to  confirm  the  habit.  The  amount  in  the  business  of  opium  smuggling  on  the  Pa- 
consumed  by  different  individuals  vanes  greatly,  cific  coast  and  along  the  Canadian  border,  and 
Of  morphine  most  habitues  take  about  thr*  it  is  estimated  that  opium  to  the  value  of  $2,000,- 
grains  daily,  some  five  or  six  grams,  while  a  few  000  is  annually  smuggled  into  the  United  States. 
S™""^f'Kf;  h^"2;'^n^?/1?'^''l.^*Tf  Opodri'doc,  a  medicinal  plaster,  said  to 
1^  ^J^Jl  t^  ^  ^t-l  £^  ^  have  been  invited  by  Mindererus,  and  used 
Uudanum  daily,  but  his  ration  was  very  ex-  j^^  „t^^^,  j^j^^^     ^^  ^^^^  j^^J^^^  ^ppU^j 

cessive.  ^  ....  to  a  liniment  which  is  much  used  as  an  anodyne 

In  the  Philippines  the  opium  traffic,  which  la  application  in  sprains,  bruises,   and   rheumatic 

a  deep-rooted  evil,  is  a  question  of  prohibition  j^fng     j,  5,  prepared  by  dissolving  3  ounces  of 

Tersus  some  fonn  of  license.     A  measure  pro-  common  soap  in  a  pint  of  alcohol  by  the  heat  of 

posed  by  the  United  States  government  for  the  ,  ^^  bath,  , hen  adding  an  ounce  of  camphor. 

^:Toi  ^v;^i^j.T"'^^  'Ji>x  di'oFSnS^iflc^^Si^LTsXr.? 

™nSftio^"VfhrpS  Xeifr^^^^^^^  ^l1d^rn'x'Uir '' '"'""" "'"'  ^"^^ 

llnder  the  Uw  of  Spain  in  force  in  the  Phili;^  ™'^*<'  "P°.",  *^  ^^'°:..      .  .,        .    ,. 

pine  Islands  for  years  before  the  American  oc-  Opon.  p  p6n.  Phihppmes,  a  pueblo  of  the 

cupancy.  the  Filipinos  were  forbidden  to  smoke  Province  of  Cebu,  situated  on  the  northwestern 

or   use  opium,   and   all   dealers   in   opium   were  shore  of  Mactin  Island    three  miles  across  the 

forbidden  to  sell  the  drug  to  the  Filipinos  or  to  channel  from  the  town  of  Cebu.     In  1521  Magel- 

permit  it  to  be  used  on  their  premises  by  Fili-  ^^^  was  killed  here  in  a  conflict  with  the  natives. 

pinos.     TTie    Spanish    system   provided    for   the  '■'P'  "•Sw'- 

sale  of  the  privilege  of  selling  opium  to  China-  Opop'anwx,  a  gum  resin  with  a  peculiar 

men  in  each  province  to  an  opium  farmer  or  acrid   odor,    the   produce   of   an    umbelliferous 

contractor.     It  provided  that  opium  should  only  plant,    Opopanax    chirorium.     This    olant    is    a 

be  used  or  smoked  in  certain  places,  which  were  native  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and 

under  the   surveillance  of  the   police,   and   if  a  the  granular  gum  is  brought  to  market  from  the 

Filipino  was  found  in  such  resorts  he  was  ar-  Levant.     The  physicians  of  ancient  times  highly 

rested  and  theownerof  the  resortwas  subjected  esteemed   it  for   its  purifying  and   aperient  vir- 

to    punishment.    This    was    the    system    at    the  tnes,   and   it   still   continues  a   famous  medicine 

time   of  the   American   occupation.     The -Span-  ii  the  East,  where  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  cure 

iards   recogniied   the   habitual    use   of   the  drug  for  all  diseases, 

by  Chinamen  and  the  futility  of  attempting  its  Th«  P'rfume  known  as  opof>anax  is  not  de- 
prohibition,  surrounded  it  with  laws  which  kept  "ved  from  this  gum-resin.  There  is  a  com- 
it  ;mder  governmental  control,  and  virtually  merda!  opopanax,  a  kind  of  perfumed  myrrh, 
prevented  its  use  by  Filipinos,  who  showed  no  obtained  from  a  Balsam odendron,  largely  im- 
disposition  to  acquire  the  habit.  These  laws  ported  into  Germany,  where  an  essential  oil  is 
were  not  continued  by  the  American  authorities,  distilled  from  it. 

and  for  nearly  five  years  the  only  checks  upon  Oporto,     fi-p6r'to     (Port,     oo-poor'too), 

the  sale  and  use  of  the  drug  was  a  duty  imposed  Portugal,  a  large  city  and  seaport,  capital  of  the 
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province  of  the  iome  name,  on  a  steep  declivity  and  most  other  species,  the  nipples  opening  be- 
on  the  right  tank  of  the  Douro,  about  3  miles  tween  folds  of  skin  which  represent  a  niarsu- 
from  its  mouth,  and  i?o  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  pium.  To  th^se  the  minute  young  are  at- 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bold  and  striking  tached  by  the  mother  as  soon  as  born,  which  is 
railway  Iffidge,  and  a  high  and  low  le\'el  bridge  after  only  about  26  days  of  embryonic  lite,  and 
for  tramways  and  foot  passengers.  The  houses  when  still  in  a  very  undeveloped  condition ;  and 
rise  one  above  another  in  terraces,  and  there  are  there  they  cling  five  or  six  weeks  until  able  to 
well-built  quarters  with  broad  and  straight  run  about.  The  young  are  numerous  and  re- 
streets,  public  gardens,  promenades,  and  other  main  with  the  mother  until  well  grown,  cKnging 
attractive  features.  The  chief  buildings  com-  to  her  fur  and  being  carried  about  as  she  scram- 
prise  the  Gothic  cathedral,  and  some  interesting  bles  among  the  branches,  with  their  tails  tightly 
churches;  the  bishop's  palace,  the  exchange,  the  wound  about  hers,  or  about  her  limbs  or  aeci. 
town-house,  ihe  custom-house,  the  English  club,  Their  prehensile  rope-like  tails  are  of  vast  scrv- 
the  great  hospital,  the  opera-house,  theatre,  crys-  ice  to  these  animals,  enabling  them  to  use  all 
tal  palace,  etc.  One  of  the  most  striking  archi-  four  feet  in  food-gathering  while  suspended  by 
tecfural     objects     is     the    Torre     dos     Clerigos  this  useful  fifth  member. 

(Tower  of  the  Clergy),  attached  to  the  church  In   habits   the   opossums   generally   are   noc- 

of  same  name.     The  principal  trade  of  Oporto  tumal.     The    food    consists    chiefly    of    insects. 

is  in  wine,  white  and  red,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  small    mammals,   and    birds ;    most   species   are 

much   of  which   is    sent   to   Great   Britain,   and  fond   of   fruits;   and   the    Brazilian   crab-ealing 

derives  its  name  fiort  from  this  city.     There  are  opossum  (D.  cancrivora)  obtains  its  name  from 

manufactories  of  excellent  cottons,  silks,  woolen  its  partiality   for  tlic   flesh  of  crabs,   which   the 

and  linen  stuffs,  pottery,  lace,  buttons,  gold  and  northern  species  will  also  eat,  as  well  as  frogs, 

silver   wire,   glass,    leather,   ett     Royal   tobacco  when   other   food   is   scarce.     They   are  preemi- 

and  soap  works,  iron-foundries  and  sugar-refin-  nently  arboreal  animals,  and  make  their  homei 

eries   are   also    in   operation.     In   ancient   times  in  hollows  of  trees,  bedded  with  leaves  and  soft 

the  site  of  Oporto  was  occupied  by  the  harbor  grass;  here  the  days  are  spent  in  drowsy  hiding. 

town   Portua   Cale   afterward   Porto   Cale,   from  and  the  young  are  brought  forth  in  early  sum- 

which  the  name  of  the  kingdom,  Portugal,  is  de-  mer.     Owls  frequently  share  these  hollows  with 

rived.    Oporto  was  capital  of  Portugal  till  1174,  the  opossums.     On  the  ground  the  movements 

when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  of  the  opossums  are  slow  and  awkward.    They 

Lisbon      It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  get  credit  for  being  exceedingly  cunning  animals, 

in  1805    who  reWincd  possession  of  it  till  l8og,  and  are  famous  for  their  skill,  and  patient  en- 

when  the  British   crossed  the  Douro  and  com-  durance  of  indigmiies  and  even  torture,  in  coun- 

pelled  them  to  retire.     Having  sided  with  Dom  terfeiting    death    when    threatened    with    harm. 

Pedro,   it  was  besieged  in   1831-2  above  a  year  'Playing  'possum'  has  passed  into  a  proverbial 

by  the  troops  of  Dom   Miguel,  when   much   of  expression   to   indicate   any   deceitful   procedure. 

it  was  destroyed,  and  its  trade  was  for  the  time  Some  observers  declare  that  this  supposed  coun- 

annihilated  terfeit  of  death  is  solely  the  paralyzing  effect  01 
fear,  but  this  simple  explanation   is   not   jiener- 

OpOB'snm,    the    name,   adopted    from    the  ally  regarded  as  wholly  adequate  to  account  for 

Indian   name   of   the   northern   species,   for   the  the  phenomenon. 

family  of  American  marsupial  mammals  Didtl-  The  number  of  species  in  this  family  is  un- 

phyiaee,  more  particularly  tor  the  typical  genus  determined,  but  more  than  20  have  been  named, 

Didelphys,  and  specifically  for  D.  virginiana  of  mainly   small   animals   of   South   America.    The 

the  United  States.    The  place  of  this  family  in  most  remarkable  form,  perhaps,  is  the  tiny  red- 

the  order  is  among  the  higher  polyp rotodonts  dish  °mouse-oppossum*  (D.  murina')  of  Mexico 

associated    with    the    dasyures    and    bandicoots  and  southward,  which  is  no  larger  than  a  field- 

{Peramelcs)  ;  and  their  greatest  peculiarity  lies  mouse.     Other    species    are    shrew-like.     Of    a 

■  1  the  fact  that,  with  a  single  exception,  this  different  genus  is  the  curious  yapok   (CA^ii 


group  contains  all  the  marsupials  existmg  out-  nectcs  variegalus),  found  from  Guatemala  to 
side  of  Australasia;  while  the  family  itself  is  Paraguay,  which  has  the  hind-feet  webbed.  It 
not  represented  there,  for  various  marsupials  swims  and  dives  with  great  ease,  gathering  from 
carelessly  called  "opossums"  in  Australia  arc  not  the  water  its  food,  consisting  of  fishes  and  eras- 
members  of  this  family,  which  i,s  confined  to  taceans.  It  inhabits  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers, 
America,  and  mainly  to  its  tropical  parts,  where  and  is  strongly  marked  with  brown  tands  on 
doubtless  it  is  a  survivor  from  the  Mesozoic  Age  a  gray  ground.     Several  of  the  tropical  species 


when  marsupials  were  generally  distributed  over  are  more  strongly  colored  than  the  norther 
the  whole  world.  The  opossums  are  arboreal  opossum,  which  is  simply  whitish  gray, 
omnivorous  animals,  ranging  in  size  from  that  The  flesh  of  all  the  larger  species  is  eaten, 
of  a  cat  to  that  of  a  mouse.  They  have  50  and  that  of  the  Virginia  opossum  is  regarded 
teeth,  having  10  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  as  one  of  the  woodland  delicacies  of  the  South- 
eight  in  the  lower,  one  canine  tooth  on  each  em  States.  Hunting  the  opossum  with  dogs  at 
side  in  each  jaw,  three  compressed  premolars,  night  is  a  favorite  sport  in  the  South,  especially 
and  four  sharply-tubereulated  molars  on  each  in  autumn,  when  the  body  has  a  thick  layer  of 
side.  The  head  is  long,  muzzle  pointed,  ears  fat  all  over.  The  animal  takes  refuge  in  a  tree, 
large  and  naked.  The  fur  is  long,  loose  and  and  is  either  shaken  down  or  shot  as  it  hangs  by 
grizzled.  The  tail  is  long,  prehensile,  and  in  the  tail.  The  flesh  is  usually  baked  and  eaten 
part  scaly.  The  feet  are  plantigrade,  with  five  with  roasted  sweet  potatoes. 
toes  on  each  fool,  their  claws  long  and  sharp;  Consult  writers  upon  American  mammals,  as 
but  the  inner  toe  of  the  richt  foot  converted  Audubon  and  Bachman,  Goodman,  Allen,  Mer- 
into  a  thumb,  destitute  of  a  claw,  and  opposable  riam.  C.  C.  Abbott,  D.  L.  Sharp,  etc.  For  th? 
to  the  other  digits.  The  pouch,  so  characteristic  family  generally  consult;  Beddard,  'Mam; 
of  marsupials,  is  absent  in  the  famiha' northern  malia'     (1902);     Alston,     *BioIogta     Central! 
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Ameriean«>    (1874)  ;   Goeldi,   'Proceedings*    of  and  Berlin.    His  first  literary  work,  *Das  Latit- 

the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  1894,  p.  437.  system    des    AltpersiKhen,'    was    published    in 

«                                             f   .u      ^-     ■      .■  i'*47,   and   in   iSiS   he  accepted   a  proiessorship 

ppOMUm-mouK     one    of   the    diminutive,  ^^  ,h,  j^^eum  of  Laval.     In  1S57  he  was  pro- 

acUve,  very  mouse-hke  phalangera  of  the  genus  f^^^^  ^f  Sanskrit  at  the  schools  of  the  National 

AcTObaUt.  Library,  and  in  1874  took  the  chair  of  Assyriol- 

Opoa«im-rat,     a     book-name,     translated  ogy  lu  the  College  de  France,  receiving  election 

from  the  loca!  name*roto»  r»«cAo,*  in  Ecuador,  to  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  in  18B1.    H* 

of  a  rare  little  marsupial  inhabiting  the  norlhern  published:   'Les  Inscriptions   des  Ach^menides' 

Andean  region,  which  is  of  special  Interest  be-  (1852) ;     'Grande    Inscription    du     PaU'..    de 

cause  it   represents  in  America  an  entirely  dif-  Khorsabad'    (1863);    "Lc   Peuple  el   la   i-angue 

ferent  branch    (the  diprotodont)    of  marsupials  des     Medes»      (1879);     'Etudes     si;-.-,.criennes) 

from  the  marsupials,  and  is  the  sole  survivor  of  (1881)  ;   'Le  Calendrier  perse*    (1899)  ;  etc 

an  extinct  family  (fiM'x^'Wrf-')   formerly  prev-  Oppi,„    ^^-,.^„    Greek  poet:  b.   (at  Kory- 

alent  m,  Patagonia       t  looks   like   an   opossum  j„, ^^rAnazarbu^      in     Cllicia)      in    the    ^ 

£l^V:mVL\^rSs'r;d%hei^fLrd-rp^:  --^     x^      He     wr^e     a    ^dactic     p. 

mens  are  obtained  rarely  and  with  difficulty.    It  Ste.J'bu^Sten""  tumid""5ictS    aC^'wiJh 

^xt-L^'l'^^t     '^(hJ'Zit:^^'^^^,^  «rrL     a"<l     Po'i'h-^l      versificatkin.    Another 

Zoological    Society  of  London   for   r86(^  by   R.  HuEiting      {CynegeHca)      has     been 

F.  Tomes,  m  working  out  a  collection  of  small  g-,^       attributed     to     him ;     but     the     dictbn 

"\?TJ^  o^W'^ed  by  Louis  Fraser  in  Ecuador  ■         '^  ^,       ^  ^^             i,^!,;^      ^^^  ^^  ^„,k  ia 


-;:.  ;     J   -,       -.  ^        .■           <   /-         ?     .            l-  u  is  rougn  anu  inc  verse  uaiuriB,  Biiu  uic  wu 

nbljshed  the  fir.t  notice  of  Cmkilri,  which    ^  ^^^  ^^  production  of  .  writer  of  th 

le  dccnbed  under  the  mme  Hyracsdm   lul-  ,  c„„.ll.,  jd  eentuty  ».».     Con.ult:  Miller, 

imana.    OdSeld  Thom.s,  F.  Z.  (J     redi.cov-  .q     ;,„,  jes  Jdogem  Gedicht  von  der  J«d' 

«4-pvi   1  nm^*'   ffpriiifl   Tti   a   ^n^rimrti   nhla»nf*ri   near  ,   ™"^  s                   ^    ^ 


ered  Tomes'  genus  in  a  specimen  obtained  near  /."oorS 

Bogoti.     This  specimen  Thomas  found  it  neces-  ^       ^'' 

sary  to  consider  as  representing  a  new  species,  Opposi'tion,  (i)  in  politics,  the  party  who, 

The  name  Hyracodon  having  been   found  to  be  under  a  constitutional  government,  are  opposed 

preoccupied,  Thomas  suggested  Coenolestes,  call-  to  the  existing  administration,  and  who  would 

119  his  specimen  obscurui  and  Tomes'  fuHgino-  probably  come  into  power  on  its  displacement. 

tuf.     Consult    Thomas,     'Proceedings*    Zoolog-  A  fair  And  temperate  opposition  is  a  wholesome 

kal  Society  of  London  for  1695,  p.  870.  check  upon  the  party  in  jMwer,  as  it  is  for  its 

n«.....»  .i.^_~               _  11        I,  ■„     ri  =  interest   to   demonstrate   the   injustice,   ifnpracti- 

^^''^^.'fj^i'/  ,K     .V^^S  t;  T^     <^  ability,  or  insufficiency  of  the  laws  or  pr^eed- 

•"n  Tii!             I    u                      ■              '^^     '»,  ">Bs    of    'he    government;    but,    on    the    other 

wiled  because  of  the  egg-car rmg  pouches  be-  j^^j    ^^^  At^^xO^  of  public  business  may  be 

C           Si  seriously  delayed  by  the  conduct  of  a   factious 

t^BUSTACEA.  jjj.    obstructive    opposition,     (z)   In    astronomy, 

Oppenheitn,  6p'5n-him,  E.  PhOUps,  Eng-  the  situation  of  two  heavenly  bodies  when  they 

lish   novelist    He   was    educated   at    Leicester,  are    diametrically    opposed    to    eacn    other,    or 

England,  and  among  his  published  works,  ser-  when  their  longitudes  differ  by  180".     Thus  there 

eral   of   which   have  had   many   readers   in   this  is   always   an   opposition   of   sun   and    moon   at 

country,  are:  'Enoch  St  rone ' ;  'A  Man  and  his  every  full  moon;  also  the  moon,  or  a  planet. 

Kingdom';  'A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday';  'The  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun  when  jt 

Survivor*;   'The  World's  Great  Snare.*  passes  the  meridian  at  midni^t.     Signified  by 

Oppenheim,  Nathan,  American  physician:  f"  "^Jf ^''^i''-  '"*^''v"  "*/??■'"  ^o  the 

K   AKnv    NY     IT  Act     i«6i.    A   cnduatp  ^""-     *3)  In  logic,  opposition  of  judgments  is 

of  aL^^d  ?i8^).  L'nd  M ■thfa-olle^'ge'oT'p^;!  f^  "'^'J-  ^■^"T-/"'  IT  *'X'  '"''"'  "■'* 

sicians  and   Surgei^ns    (1891).  he  has  niade  a  fame  matter,  but  a  different  form,  the  same  sub- 

specialty  of  the   diseases   of  children.     He   has  i*^,.^^'"'    P"di^te,    but    3    diffe^nt    quantity 

published  in  that  field: 'The  Development  of  the  flua'"?' .  o*"   relation.      There   arc   five   kinds  pi 

Ehild'  C1899);  'The  Medical  Diseases  of  Child-  opposition,  namely,  contradictory,  contrary,  in- 

ftood>     (1900);    'The    Care    of    the    Child    in  consistent,  subaltern,  and  subconlrary.    . 

Health*    (1901);    'Menial  Growth  and   Condi-  Ops,  Roman  female  divinity  of  plenty  and 

tarns  of  Children*    (1902).                       -  fertihty.     She  was  supposed  to  make  her  abode 

Op'per,   Frederick  Burr,  American    illus-  <>"  d>e  earth  as  the  prolectres*  of  agricukure, 

trator :  b.  Madison,  Ohio,  2  Jan.  1857.    He  left  and  was  worshipped  usually  in  the  temple  of 

school  at  14,  worked  in  a  newspaper  oiKce  and  Saturn,    whose    wife    she    was    believed    to   be. 

then  in  a  store  in  New  York,  soon  succeeding  Newly  bom   children    were   especially    recom- 

in  getting  his  humorous  sketches  published.    He  mended    to    her    care,    and   her    festivals    were 

was  employed  upon  the  Frank  Leslie  publica-  called  Opalia  and  Opiconsivia. 

tions  three  years,  and  was  associated  with  Puck  q^-^    Oliver.      See     Adams,     Wiluam 

i8So-9g.     In   the   last   named   year   he   joined  Taylob. 
the  staff  of  the   New  York  Journal.     He  has 

published   several   of  his    series   of  humorous  Optic  Axil.      See  Light. 

drawings  in  book  form.  Optic  Nerve.      See  Eye 

Orie°nE*l  C'SaAbS/(3e'r;y"?';ur;X5'';  °^^'''  "'-'<>"•      ^^  ^^ "" 

d.  Paris,  France,  n  Aug,  1905.    He  was  educated  Optical  Images.    See  Light. 

for  the  law  at  Heidelberg,  but  abandoned  that  Optical   Phenomena  of  the  Atnoaphere. 

calling   to   study   Orienial    languages    at    Bonn  See  Light. 
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OPTICS  — ORAM 

Optics.    See  Light.  striking  of  metal  basins;  and  from  Plato  we 

_   .  ,    .  „  .  .     ,1     .1.      ■  learn  that  in  his  time  the  priestesses,  following 

Op'tuntom  (Ut  o^timiw,  best),  the  opin-  ^^  example  of  those  at  Delphi,  made  their  pro- 
ion  tTiat  this  world,  physTca  ly,  socia  ly,  and  nounccments  in  a  state  of  religious  frenzy.  Dori- 
morally.  is  the  best  that  could  possibly  exist,  n^hus,  an  ^tolian  general,  razed  the  temple 
It  IS  opposed  to  pessimism  (LaL  pesumus,  ^f  2eus  here  to  the  ground  in  219  B.C,  and  the 
worst),  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  worst  pos-  ^^^j^  appears  never  to  have  recovered  from 
sible  world.  The  optimist  looks  upon  existence  tj,e  blow.  Not  so  old.  but  far  more  important, 
as  a  great  and  unmixed  good.  Some  advocates  ^^s  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delpbi,  in  Phocis, 
of  optimism  have  mamtained  that  while  the  „here  the  oracular  declarations  were  made  dur- 
Author  of  all  things  was  not  compelled  to  pro-  ^^  j,  period  of  fren/y  by  tlie  Pythian  priestess 
duce  the  best  and  happiest  order  of  tilings,  be  g^fed  on  a  tripod  over  a  chasm  from  which  a 
has  in  fact  actual  y  done  so,  because  the  prcs-  peculiar  exhalation  was  supposed  to  issue.  This 
ence  of  evil  teaches  mankind  to  discern  and  ^^  the  chief  national  oracle  of  the  whole  Hel- 
choose  the  good,  by  striving  through  suHeru^  ^^^■^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^g  influence  on  Greek  history 
and  aelf-exertion  to  attain  the  blessedness  which  ^ujt  have  been  considerable.  It  was  sometimes 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  alike.  Other  optimists  consulted  also  by  foreigners,  and  attained  the 
reason  a  pr%on  thai  it  ts  impossible  that  God  zenith  of  its  power  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  From 
could  produce  anything  that  was  not  the  hest ;  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  its  influence 
that  in  spite  of  evil  and  suffering,  it  harmonizes  ^^  ^f  ,jttie  account  Other  noteworthy  ora- 
with  the  idea  of  His  perfect  goodness  to  mfer  ^1^,  of  Apollo  were  those  at  Abae  in  Phocis.  at 
that  the  motive  for  the  creation  of  man  is  Xhebes  in  Baotia,  at  Hysisc  in  Bieotia,  at  Ciaroa 
stronger  than  that  for  non-creation,  m  that  life  j^  Miletus,  at  Gryneia  in  the  .ffiolian  territory 
affords  means  of  enjoyment  which  are  unques-  ^f  ^gj^  Minor,  at  Argos,  and  al  Delos.  Ora- 
tronable  and  give  the  opportunity  and  capabil-  ^les  of  other  gods,  such  as  Dionysus,  Hermes, 
ity  of  attaining  perfection.  and  Pan,  are  mentioned,  and  there  were  also 
The  controversy  between  optimisni  and  oracles  of  heroes  such  as  Asclepius,  Heracles, 
pessimism  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  pniloso-  Trophonius  (a  famous  one  at  Lebadea,  in 
phy.  In  the  East  it  engaged  the  followers  of  Baotia),  Tiresias,  Amphiarus,  Mopsus,  and 
Zoroaster,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Maniejuea,n  Colchos.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  were  stv 
speculators.  The  disciples  of  Thalea  and  his  posed  to  utter  oracular  sayings  in  certain  places, 
school,  of  Parmenides  and  the  Eleatics  dis-  especially  near  Lake  Aomos  among  ttie  Thres- 
cussed  the  question;  DemocntUS  was  an  opti-  protians  and  at  Tanarus  in  the  south  of  La- 
roist,  Heraclitus  a  pessimbt;  the  Stoic.  Ihc  conia.  In  Italy  the  only  oracles  in  the  strict 
Peripalctic,  and  the  Platonist  joined  in  the  con-  sense  of  the  term  were  flie  temples  of  Fortune 
troversy.  .  ,  .  >t  Pneneste  and  Antium.  The  oracles  were 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  optimism  in  Aris-  consulted  at  the  outset  of  every  great  undcr- 
totle,  and  Socrates  was  a  pronounced  optimist  taking,  such  as  the  founding  of  a  city  or  colony. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  preponderance  of  good  the  declaring  of  war,  or  the  condusioa  of 
or  evil  in  the  world  and  their  admixture  was  peace;  but  fteir  responses  were  generally  ex- 
maintained  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  pressed  in  more  or  less  ambiguous  language, 
oy  the  schoolmen.  In  modem  philosophy  op-  Consult:  Bouch6-Leclerc(].  'HistoiTe  de  la 
timism  was  advocated  by  Descartes,  Male-  Divination  dans  L'Antiquite'  {1879-82); 
branche,  and  Spinoza,  but  the  full  development  Schneider,  'Die  Diviuationen  der  Alten  mit 
0I  the  theory  was  left  to  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  who  besonderer  Riicksicht  aof  die  Augurien  der 
in  his  'Theodicee'  elaborately  expounds  the  Romer'  (1862)  ;  Konig,  'Das  Orakelwescn  im 
thesis  that  the  present  world   is   the  best  pos-  Alterthum>  (1877). 

sible  creation,  and  the  most  perfect  that  om-  Qran,  5-ran'  (Fr.  fi-rfln),  Algeria,   {1)   ft 
mpolence  would  produce.    In  recent  times  opu-  to„n_  capital  q£  the  department  and  on  a  bay  o£ 
mistic  theory  has  been  associated  almost  entirely  the  same  name  in  the  Mediterranean,  209  miles 
with  the  ideas  of    improvement  and  progress  [.y    „;]    southwest    of    Algiers.    It    rises    in 
(q.v.).    Sec  Pessimibm  ;  ScHoPEMHAUia.  (he    form    of    an    amphitheatre,    on    the    side 
Omn'tia.     See  pRiCKtV  PlAR.  o^   Mount    Murdjadjo,    has    quite    the    appeaa- 
"^                                                  -      —  ance  of  a  French  town,  and  is  mostly  modein. 
OquaB'aa,  or  Qnasky,  Trout      See  Trout,  h    is    strongly     fortified    by    works    of    re- 
Or-ftcb,  or  OMche.  a  weed.     See  Goost  ""^  construction.     Among  ^e  buildings  may 
^^      —.,                      -.  ^  mentioned  the  cathedral,  the  grand  mosque, 
"*"■  the  citadel  or  castle,  the  Kasbah  or  old  citadel, 
Or'acles.  responses  believed   to   be   given  and  the  large  military  hospital.     There  are  two 
by  a  deity  to  a  worshipper  or  inquirer.     We  harbors,  an  old  or  inner,  10  acres  in  area,  and 
read   of   ancient   Egyptian   oracular   shrines   or  a  new  or  outer  of  60  acres  area.    The  principal 
oracles,  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated   were  articles   of  export   are    esparto   grass,  cereals, 
those  of  Greece.     The  oracle  at   Dodona,   in  wine,  olives,  tobacco,  hides,  and  skins,  etc  Con- 
Epirus,   the   oldest   in  Greece,   appears   to  have  giderable  quantities  of  cigarettes  are  made  and 
originally  belonged   to   the   Pelasaians.     Every-  exported.     Pop.    about   90,000,   of   whom   three 
thing  points  to  a  native  origin,  but  at  a  later  fourths     are     Europeans,     about     23,000    being 
period   Egyptian  influence  produced   important  French    and    34,000   Spanish.     The    town   was 
changes,  notably  the  substitution  of  priestesses  built  by  the  Moors.     It  was  captured  by  the 
for  the  earlier  male  interpreters  known  as  SellL  Spaniards  in   1509,  by  the  Turks  m   1708,  !ind 
At  this  oracle  Zeus  himself  was  supposed  to  again  by  the  Spaniards  in  1732.     It  was  de- 
speak  to  men  through  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  strayed  by  an  earthquake  in  1791,  and  shortly 
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ORANG-UTAN  —  ORANGE 

been  developed  by  them  into  a  large  and  pros-  Orange,  or'enj.  Prince  of.     See  Whxiaic 

perous   town.      (2)    The   department,    forminjt  the  Silent,  Pkince  of  Orange;  William  IIL, 

a  long  belt  along  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  King  of  England;  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Algiers,  south  by  Orangc.  Mass..  town.  Franklin  County,  on 
the  Sahara,  and  west  by  Morocco  has  an  area  filler's  Kiver  and  on  the  Fitchburg  railriad; 
of  44,616  ^uare  miles,  and  a  population  (1901)  ^^  „,;,„  north-northeast  of  Springfield.  The 
ot  1,103,108.  fa^„  includes  the  villages  of  Orange,  North 
Orang'-utan,  the  Malay  name,  signifying  P^ange,  and  TuUy  The  town  was  incorporated 
•man  of  the  woods,"  of  ttie  large  anthropoid  |"  i8id.  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  the  yil- 
ape  {q.T.)  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  orang  '^8=  of  Orange  being  built  on  a  hill  that  rises 
belongs  to  the  typical  genus  Simia  of  the  family  abruptly  from  the  nver.  Orange  is  one  of  the 
Simiida,  and  there  is  probably  but  one  species  '""^t  enterprising  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
(S.  saiyrus),  though  some  naturalists  believe  '=°?^^:  the  manufactures  include  sewmg  ma- 
otherwise.  The  face  and  skull  of  the  young  •^'""^?'  motor-carnages  water  wheels,  and  other 
are  very  human,  but  in  the  adult  the  jaws  be-  ?;^^*"""?'  ^"/"""re,  boxes  shoes,  and  yes  s. 
come  protruding  and  the  crown  elevated.  The  ^'^^^as  th:^  handsome  parks  and  a  publicli- 
body  is  short  and  massive.- the  legs  short  and  hrary.  Fop.  of  town  (1890)  4,5«S.  (.1900) 
bowed,    and    the    arms    and    hands    dispropor-  S.S^o;   UQio)   5.ZB2- 

tionately  long,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  but  the  Orange,  N.  J.,  city    in  Essex  County,  on 

thumb  is  very  short.     Except  the  face,  hands,  the  Delaware  Sc  L.  and  the  Erie  R.R.'s;  about 

and  feet,  the  body  b  thickly  clothed  with  coarse,  four   miles  west  by  north  of  Newark.     It  bu 

reddish-brown    hair,    which    is    especially    long  electric  railroad  connections  with  Newark,  Jer- 

on  the  arms,  where  it  converges  to  the  elbow,  sey   City,  East  Orange,  South   Orange,   Bloom- 

the  thighs,  and  the  beard  of  the  male.     There  field,  Montclair,  and  other  cities   and  towns  in 

are   no   ischial   eallosilieSf  and   no   tail.     Check-  the  vicinity.    Orange  was  settled  about  1666  by 

pqjiches    are    absent,   but   old    males   have    the  a  colony  from   Connecticut.     At  first  it  was  a 

face   much   broadened   by   the    development    of  part  of  Newark  and  was  called  "Newark  Moun- 

prominent  fibrous   warty  protuberances,  and  in  tain."    The  residents  of  'Kcwark  Mountain,"  in 

this    sex    the    canine    teeth    become    much    en-  i?i8,  established  a  separate  church,  and  the  or- 

larged.     In   some   respects  this   ape   approaches  ganiiation  was  known  as   *The   Mountain   St>- 

man  more  closely  than  any  other  existing  spe-  ciety.'     This  same  church  was  known  in   1781 

cies,  but  in  others  it  differs  widely  and  resem-  as  the  ^Second  Church  of  Newark,*  and  now 

bles  the  lower  apes.    In  size  it  is  much  inferior  ('904)    as  the  "First  Presbyterian  Church  of 

to  the  gorilla  of  equatorial  Africa,  seldom  ex-  Orange.*     In    1700  a    further   separation   took 

ceeding  four  feet  in  height,  and  it  lacks  the  high  P'^^-  ^nd  the  place  was  called  Orange  Dale. 

sagittal   crest,   and  particularly  the   prominent  ^^  '°*  Orange  became  a  separate  town,  incor- 

superciliary  ridges,  which  give  to  the  males  of  PO^ated  ^^e^  *e  name  of  Orangt  ^^OUiw  dm- 

that  species  so  ferocious  an  aspect.    At  the  pres-  ^ons  w"  "" 

ent   time   the  orang  is   confined   to   the   deep  ?"^,        -       ..-    , 

swampy  forests  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.     It  is  and  1863,  respectively. ,         .          .      ,           .  , 

arboreal   in  habit,  and   builds   nests   of  boughs  ,  ^""^e  is  on   an  elevation,  the  lower  slope 

and  leaves   among   the    branches   of   the   tr^s.  of  Watchung  Mountain,  a  ridge  extending  nor  A- 

For  this  mode  of  life  its  structure  is  eminently  f  ^'  ^"^  southwest,   nsmg  in,  some  places  6S0 

locomohom     It  does  not  stand   efect,  as  often  ^^  ^^^  ^-"^^  (^,^  ^■^■^^  ^f  j^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

represented,  except  now  and  then   for  a  short  p^^^^  g     j^^^     y^e  city  and  vicinity  have  milM 

time,  and  when  supported,  but  in  a  semi-erect  ^^  n,ii„  „£    ^^  roads,  many  shade  trees,  and 

attitude,  resting  on  the  side  of  the  intumed  feet     ■         ■■  '       '    ,      '     ^  ■.     .. 

1  the  knuckles  of  the  hands,  which,  1 


consequence,  develop  callosities  The  orang  York  business  men.  many  of  whom  „=.. 
lives  exclusively  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  con-  their  homes  here,  while  others  remain  only  dur- 
sisting  chiefly  of  fruits.  The  males  especially  jng  ,},£  summer  months.  The  ci^  has  con- 
have  powerful  voices,  made  possible  by  the  great  siderable  manufacturing  interests.  The  chief 
development  of  the  larynx.  Naturally  they  are  manufacturing  establishments  are  hat  factories, 
slu^sh  and  sullen,  but  the  disposition  is  mild,  for  which  Orange  is  noted,  printing  plants,  and 
Stories  of  Uieir  great  ferocity,  and  particularly  the  Edison  laboratory  near  Llewellyn  Park, 
of  their  habit  of  lying  concealed  in  the  branches  The  number  of  employees  in  the  manufactories 
of  trees  above  pathways,  from  which  they  reach  is  about  5,ooa  The  city  has  an  extensive  trade 
down  a  foot  to  grasp  men  by  the  throat,  are  in  hats  and  considerable  trade  in  other  manu- 
pure  fables.  In  confinement  one  of  their  most  factures  and  fruit  Some  of  the  prominent 
mteresting  characteristics  is  their  teachability  buildings  are  the  Metropolitan  building.  Music 
and  the  changing  expression  of  the  face  result-  Hall,  Masonic  Tcmpk,  Decker  building,  the 
ing  from  the  great  mobility  of  the  lips.  Con-  "First  Presbyterian  Oiurch,"  already  mentioned, 
suit:  Hartmann,  'Anthropoid  Apes'  (1886),  in  the  original  still  standing,  but  several  times  re- 
which  many  other  authorities  are  given;  Forbes,  modeled,  and  the  diurch,  school,  and  library 
< Allen's  Natural  Histbry,'  Vol.  I.  (189?);  and  buildings.  It  has  a  House  of  the  Good  Shep- 
the  books  of  Wallace,  Forbes.  Homaday,  and  herd,  an  orphanage,  and  the  Orange  Memorial 
other  scientific  travelers  in  the  Malayan  region.  Hospital    The  educational  institutions  are  pub- 
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lie  and  parish  schools,  the  Stickler  Memorial 
library,  a  city  library,  the  Orange  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  and  at  South  Orange,  Seton 
Hall  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  for 
boys  and  men.  ihe  Locke  College  for  Boys, 
and  other  private  schools  are  in  the  "Oranges.* 
There  are  20  churches  representing  a  number  of 
denominations,  llie  city  has  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations whose  objects  are  educational  and 
charitably  as  the  Mendelssohn  Union,  a  Bureau 
of  Associated  Charities,  a  New  England  So- 
ciety, and  several  literary  societies.  It  has  alio 
a  number  of  athletic  and  social  clubs.  The 
three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $450,000. 
The  government,  administered  under  a  revised 
charter  of  i8;;9>  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  coun- 
cil, who  appoint  or  elect  the  administrative  otH- 
ciab,  except  the  board  of  education,  which  is 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1900)  24,141: 
(1910)  29,630.  Consult:  Wickes,  'History  of 
the  Oranges  from  1666  to  1806'  (1892)  ;  Whit- 
temore,  'The  Founders  and  Builders  of  the 
Oranges'    (i8g6). 

Oninn,  Texas,  city,  county-seat  ct 
Orange  County ;  on  the  Sabine  River,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad;  85  miles  northeast  of  Galveston.  Tt  is 
the  shipping  centre  for  the  surrounding  region, 
exporting  rice,  cotton,  oranges,  and  live  stock. 
It  has  several  large  lumber  mills,  shingle  and 
saw  mills,  and  also  cotton  gins  and' a  rice  mill. 
The  public  schools  include  a  high  school  for  the 
colored  race. "  The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks.    Pop.  (1910)  S,S27. 

Orw^e,  For^  a  former  fort  built  in  i633t 
on  the  site  of  tiie  present  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
It  nas  erected  by  the  Dutch  as  a  defense  work 
against  the  Indians. 

Orange  City,  Iowa  town,  county-seat  of 
Sioux  County;  on  the  t-hicago  &  Northwestern 
railroad;  40  miles  north -northeast  of  Sioux 
City.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  hop-raising 
district.  Its  most  notable  public  budding  is 
the  county  court-house.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Northwestern  Qassical  Academy  (coeduca- 
tional), founded  in  1882  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Reformed  Church.     Pop.  (1910)  i,374- 


Onnee  and  Orange  Culture,  various  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Citrus  (order  Riilacea),  and 
fheir  fruits.  The  most  important  species  is 
C.  aurantiam,  which  is  the  parent  of  most  of 
the  commercial  varieties.  It  is  a  small,  branch- 
ing, long-lived  tree  or  shrub,  with  oval  or  ellip- 
'  tieal  evergreen  indistitKtIy  compoimd  leaves, 
and  very  fragrant  white  dowers.  The  fruits  are 
globular  or  elliptical,  and  vary  coiisiderable  in 
siie.  Botanically  considered  they  are  berries 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  cells,  filled  with  a 
juicy  and  more  or  less  acid  pulp.  The  tough, 
yellow  rind  is  valued,  especially  in  some  varie- 
ties, for  its'  oil,  which  is  extracted  for  use  in 
flavoring  and  in  perfumery.  The  flowers  also  are 
employed  in  decoration  and  worn  as  a  significant 
ornament,  especially  by  the  bride  at  her  wed- 
ding. But  it  is  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  preserves,  marmalade,  etc.,  that 
the  orange  is  of  chief  importance.  For  these 
purposes  the  tree  has  been  taken'  front  its  native 


home  in  southeastern  Asia  to  all  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  climates  in  the  civilized  world,  and 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  many  places  not  only 
to  supply  the  local  demands,  but  for  the  ship- 
ment of  its  fruits  to  climates  beyond  its  raii^c 
of  cultivation.  In  the  United  States  tlie  two 
important  commercial  regions  of  orange  grow- 
ing are  Florida  and  southern  California,  In 
the  former  the  region  of  successful  cultivation 
has  been  restricted  by  experience  of  killing 
frosts  to  the  southern  counties,  although  previ- 
ous to  1895  the  orange-growing  region  extended 
over  most  of  the  peninsular  parts  of  tiie  State. 
In  many  places  the  trees  were  growing  wild 
when  the  State  was  settled,  and  it  is  surmised 
that  these  trees  were  the  progeny  of  specimens 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  days. 
A  tiiird  region  is  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Parts  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mex- 
ico are  promising. 

The  species  mentioned  above  has  developed 
several  well-marked  botanical  varieties,  each  of 
which  has  more  or  less  horticultural  sorts.  The 
most  important  botanical  variety  is  sinensis, 
which  is  the  immediate  parent  of  the  common, 
sweet  orange,  and  the  Portugal  or  Malta  orange. 
In  the  United  States  about  70  of  the  numerous 
varieties  are  cultivated.  They  are  characterirtd 
by  usually  round  fruits,  which  are  generally 
sweet  or  slightly  acid,  and*have  a  sweet  aro- 
matic skin  highly  valued  in  cookery  for  flavor- 
ing. Its  juice  makes  a  superior  wine.  To  this 
group  belong  the  famous  Bahia  or  navel  varie- 
ties, which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  usually  are  seedless.  The  initial 
trees,  origindlly  native  to  Brazil,  were  intro- 
duced in  1870  by  William  Saunders  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricniture  at 
Washingtonv  and  distributed  by  him  throughout 
the  orange-growing  sections  of  the  country.  It 
is,  therefore,  often  called  the  Washington  navel: 
Its  peculiar  formation  is  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  secondary  axis  with  more  or  less 
cells  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit. 

The  bitter,  sour,  or  Seville  orange  (variety 
amara),  is  so  named  from  its  pulp.  Few  of  its 
horcicultura]  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  exc^  as  a  stock  upon  which  to 
bud  varieties  of  sweet  orange,  lemon,  and 
pomelo, —  a  UEc  for  which  they  seem  espe- 
cially well  fitted.  .The  flowers,  immature  fruits, 
end  youug  twigs  of  this  variety  sre  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  an  ethereal  oil, 
and  the  skin  of  the  ripe  fruit  in  making  Bigara- 
dia  oil.  In  southern  France  the  flowers  are 
widely  used  for  making  perfumery.  The  Berga- 
mot  orange  (variety  bergamia)  is  a  small  tree 
or  shrub  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States,  but 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  more  than  aoo  years. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  furnishes  Bergamot  oil. 
The  mandarin  or  tangerine  orange  (variety 
nobitis)  is  a  very  small  tree  or  a  shrub  with 
dense  foliage  and  small  fruits  most  n<Hed  for 
the  looseness  of  the  skin  which  is  barely  attached 
to  the  pulp.  Because  of  easy  removal  of  the 
pulp  it  has  received  its  commonest  name  —  kid- 
glove  orange.  Its  varieties  are  gaining  in  popu- 
larity in  the  United  States.  The  Otaheite  orange 
(variety  olaitcnsc)  is  considered  by  some  botai- 
nists  as  a  variety  of  the  common  sweet  orange. 
Others  think  it  may  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
lemon  and  the  orange.  It  is  a  very .  popular 
pot-plant    in    greenhouses,    on    account    of    its 
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diminutive    sIm,    free    blooming    and    fruiting  oua  expedients  have  been  tried.     In'  the  delta 

qualities.  the  trees  are  banked  with  earth  to  protect  the 

The  only  other  important  species  of  orange  trunks.    In  this  case  the  branches  may  or  may 

is    the    three-leaved    or    trifoliate    orange     (C  not  be  injured;  where  they  are,  the  trunks  are 

trifoliala).     This    is   a   small,   thorny   Japanese  relied    upon   to    send    out   new    sprouts.     These 

tree,  whose  chief  use  is  as  a  hedge-plant     It  is  will   renew   the  plantation   in   a   few  years.     In 

hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York,  and  is  popu-  Florida  the  groves  are  often  shielded  with  hi^ 

lar  southward.     Its  small,  yellow,  downy  juice-  board  fences  on  the  side  of  the  expected  storm; 

less,  bitter,  sour   fruits   are  sometimes   used   in  tliey  may  also  be  covered  with  canvas  or  slats, 

■preserves.     The  plant  is  also  valued  as  a  stock  Sometimes  these  enclosures  are  warmed  during 

upon  which  to  bud  various  citrous  fruits,  espe-  severe  weather  by  means  of  fires,  frequently  in 

,  eially    the    kumquat     (kin-kin,    or    kin-kits,    C.  improvised  stoves.     At  Deland,  Fla,,  more  than 

jafottica)   and  the  safsuma  orange,  a  variety  of  30  acres  of  orange  trees  are  kept  under  cover, 

mandarin  orange.     It  is  said  to  make  the  more  Orange    trees    continue    to    bear,    with    rea- 

tender  varieties  somewhat   hardier,   and   to   re-  sonablc  care  and  under  favorable  conditions,  for 

duce  the   size  of  the   larger  growing   sorts.     It  many    years,    reaching    profitable    age    in    some 

seems  to  be  a  promising  species  for  hybridizing  cases  when  less  than  six  years  old.     The  trees 

with   other   kinds ;    a   large    number    of    iiybrid  bear    more    or    less    continuously,    flowers    and 

varieties  have  been  produced,  but  are  not  cvilti-  fruits  in  all  stages  of  development  being  found 

vated  except  experimentally.    The  osage  orange  upon  the  same  tree  throughout  the  year.     The 

iToiylon  pomiferum,  better  known  as  Madura  great  mass  of  the  fruit,  however,  becomes  ripe 

auranliaca)    is  a  member  of  the  natural  order  at  one  time.    When  ready  for  harvest,  the  indi- 

Urticacem.      It    is    therefore    not    properly    an  vidud  fruits  are  cut  off  with  scissors,  not  pulled 

onmge  at  all.     (See  Osage  Orange.)  from  the  trees.    They  are  then  allowed  to  stand 

The  orange  was  formerly  propagated  almost  for  a  few  days  to  dry  and  soften  somewhat  be- 
wbolly  by  means  of  seeds,  but  since  the  sweet  fore  being  graded  and  boxed  for  shipment. 
orange  varieties  so  produced  seemed  to  be  seri-  Each  fruit  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  before  bc- 
oosly  affected  with  root-disease  ("foot-rot")  ing  packed.  The  standard  orange-box  contains 
and  were  variable  both  in  habit  of  growth  and  two  cubic  feet  and  usually  liolds  about  200 
value  of  fruit,  propagation  by  means  of  buds  oranges.  Large  specimens  occasionally  reduce 
has  very  largely  replaced  the  more  primitive  the  number  below  100,  and  small  ones  increase 
methods.  The  stocks  preferred  are  the  Seville  it  to  more  than  250.  When  properly  managed 
and  trifoliate  orange  and  llie  so-called  'rough  both  before  packing  and  during  shipment  the 
lemon,"  apparently  a  natural  hybrid,  which  re-  fruits  should  keep  for  several  months, 
sembles  the  lemon  in  foliage  and  flower,  but  Among  the  difficulties  in  orange  growing  arc 
whose  fruit  looks  like  the  sour  orange,  being  several  so-called  diseases  which  alSo  attack 
large,  round,  and  distinctly  acid.  These  stocks  other  cultivated  members  of  the  genus  Citrus. 
are  grown  from  seed,  and  when  the  seedlings  Perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  and  trou- 
are  of  suitable  size  they  are  budded  with  the  blesome  is  the  'foot-rot,"  which  seems  to  be 
desired  variety.  After  growing  in  the  nursery  worst  upon  sweet  oranges  and  lemons.  It  is 
for  a  year,  after  being  budded,  the  trees  may  feared  in  Australia,  Europe,  California,  and 
be  set  in  the  orchard.  The  distances  usually  Florida,  in  the  last-named  region  liaving  caused 
chosen  vary  between  25  and  30  feet,  but  varie-  annual  losses  of  $ioo,obo  or  more.  Though  its 
ties  upon  Trifoliala  stock  may  be  set  closer  to-  origin  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  it* 
gether.  When  transplanted  the  tops  are  rather  is  readily  recogni/ed  by  the  abundant  exuda- 
severely  cut  back  so  as  to  balance  the  loss  of  tions  of  gum  near  the  ground,  the  j^llow '  leaves 
root  in  di^Kingl  and  to  check  evaporation  the  reduced  in  size  and  number,  the  dry,  peeling 
ground  is  frequently  covered  with  a  mulch  of  bark,  and  the  dead  twigs.  Ultimately  the  trees 
straw,  pine  needles  or  other  loose  material,  become  girdled  and  die.  Good  drainage,  re- 
Clean  cultivation  is  also  given  from  the  time  sistant  stocks,  the  avoidance  of  over-cultivation, 
the  orchard  is  set,  at  least  during  the  growing  and  stimulation  with  nitrogenous  manures  have 
and  dry  season,  followed  by  the  sowing  of  some  been  found  the  most  satisfactory  preventives. 
cover-crop,  which  will  enrich  the  soil.  This  The  removal  of  soil  from  the  base  of  the  trunk 
crop  may  be  cut  for  hay,  but  its  equivalent  in  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy.  Blight  is 
such  cases  should  be  returned  to  the  land  in  another  little  understood  affection.  Only  bear- 
the  form  of  fertilizer  and  humus.  Fertilizers  ing  trees  seem  to  be  troubled  by  it.  The  leaves 
Should  be  applied  liberally  because  the  orange  wilt  even  in  moist  weather ;  watersprouts  are 
is  a  gross   feeder,  produced   in  profusion  on  the  trunk  and  main 

As  to  soil,  the  orange  thrives  upon  a  great  branches,  but  live  only  one  or  two  seasons ;  the 
variety  of  land,  profitable  orchards  being  found  trees  blossom  abundantly  the  season  after  the 
upon  the  sandy  hammock  lands  of  Florida,  the  wilting,  but  fruit  tails  to  set  and  very  little 
alluvial  soils  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  and  the  reaches  maturity.  The  result  is  always  fatal, 
red  mineral  soils  of  California.  Always,  how-  even  when  only  a  small  branch  is  originally 
ever,  these  lands  must  be  well  drained,  in  respect  affected.  Scab,  attributed  to  a  species  of  fungus 
to  both  water  and  air.  Indeed,  injuries  in  Call-  (Cladosporium).  appears  as_  excrescences  upon 
lomia  are  not  infrequently  due  to  the  settling  the  fruit  and  foliage.  It  is  considered  most 
of  cold  air  in  badly  located  orange  orchards,  or  troublesome  upon  lemons,  and  four  or  five  appli- 
orchards  from  which  there  is  inadequate  air-  cations  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  car- 
drainage  at  critical  seasons.  In  Florida  and  the  bonate  is  recommended  as  a  remedy.  (See 
Mississippi  delta  frost  injuries  are  due  to  the  Fungicides,)  "Die-hack"  is  among  the  most 
influx  of  immense  volumes  of  frigid  air  brought  troublesome  pests  of  Florida  orange  orchards. 
by  continental  cyclones  or  blii?ards.  To  pro-  It  seems  to  be  due  to  imperfect  drainage  and 
led  the  trees  in  these  regions  against  frost,  vari-  improper   cultivation,    which    are    succeeded    by 
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manures,  and  reducing  the  present  content  oE  in  Florida  groves,  the  chaS  and  the  purple  scale 

such  foods  in  the  soil  by  cropping  the  orchards  are  well-known  pests,  as  also  are  the  long  scale 

with   nitrogen-consuming   crops   such   as    grass,  {Mytilapis  gloveri)    and   (he   Florida   red   scale 

have  all  been  urged  as  remedies.     Mulching  is  {Aspidiotus  Hens),    Many  of  the  insects  rneui 

also  recommended.    The  characteristics  of  this  tioned  occur  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  etc; 

trouble  are  the  dying  back  of  the  tips  of  the  some  of  them  in  Europe,  Australia  and  other 

twigs,  reduction  in  the  *set"  of  fruit,  premature  parts  of  the  world;  but  the  insect  fauna  of  for- 

npening,  splitting,  and  slicdding  of  the   fruit,  eign  countries  is  rich  in  species  that  do  not 

These  characteristics  may  be  seen  in  trees  of  all  appear  in  the  American  list. 

ages  and   varieties.     The   sooty   mold    (Meliola  Consult;  Rissg  and  Poiteau,  'Histoire  natu-   - 

camelliis),  which  also  appears  upon  many  otJicr  relle  des  Oranges'   (Paris,  1822)  ;  Bonavia,  'The 

kmds  of  trees,  is  not  a  disease,  but  because  of  Cultivated  Oranges   and  Lemons  of   India  and 

its  presence  in  abundance  may  prevent  adequate  Ceylon*   (London,  1890)  ;  Garey,  'Orange  Cul- 

aeration  of  the  leaves.    It  is  a  mold  that  lives  ture    in    California'     (San    Francisco,    1882) ; 

upon  the  honey-dew  (q.v.)   which  is  exuded  by  Moore,  'Treatise  of  Orange  Culture  in  Florida, 

various  species  of  insects   (Aphis,  <i.v.),  which  Louisiana,   and    California'     (1883);    Harcourt, 

may  be   held   in   check  by  various   insecticides,  'Florida  Fruits'   (Louisville,  Ky.,  1886)  ;  Wick- 

notably  resin  washes  and  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  son,  'California  Fruits'   (San  Francisco,  1891)  ; 

It  often  covers  the  fruit  with  3  felly  mass  which  Manville,    'Practical    Orange    Culture*     (JacJc- 

precludes  sale.                                                     .  sonville,    1883)  ;    Spalding,    'The    Orange :    Its 

Among  the  numerous  insects  that  feed  upon  Cuhure  in  California'  (Riverside,  Cai.,  1885); 
the  orange  are  several  caterpillars,  the  most  B.  Aiino,  *E1  Naranjo'  (Valencia,  igoo) ;  vari- 
prominent  of  which  are  perhaps  the  orange  dog,  ous  bulletins  of  the  California  State  Experiment 
the  caterpillar  of  a  butlerfly  iPapilio  cres-  Station,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  and  publications  of  iie 
phonies),  the  saddleback  caterpillar  {Empretio  California  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  espe- 
slimuka),  and  the  bag-worm  (Oikelicus  ab-  cially  the  one  of  190a.  j4_  q  Kaims. 
bolii)-  The  cotton- sta in er  or  red-bug  {Dysderi-  ^  '  -  a-Zl,, 
cus  suturcllus)  and  the  leaf-footed  bug  (Lepto-  ^^"f  «''"''■ 
elossus  phyilopus)  puncture  the  fruit.  The  Orange  Induatry,  The.  From  the  be- 
Morellos  orange  worm,  the  maggot  of  a  fruit-lly  ginning,  the  orange  has  reigned  as  king  to  the 
{Trypeta  ludens),  does  great  damage  in  Mexi-  mternational  fruit  trade  of  the  world.  The 
can  orchards,  and  its  possible  introduction  is  grape  has  always  been  and  is  still,  greater  in  the 
dreaded  by  American  orchardists,  because  the  value  of  its  contribution  to  commerce  and  in  the 
maggots  destroy  the  fruit  by  tunneling  in  iL  distance  it  safely  traverses,  but  the  grape  r^Jes 
Several  species  of  leaf-rollers  and  sucking  bugs  not  as  a  fruit,  but  through  its  manufactured  pro- 
are  troublesome,  as  are  also  various  species  of  ducts,  while  the  orange  carries  its  natural 
aphis,  notably  the  orange  aphis  {Siphonophera  beauty,  fragrance  and  flavor  unchanged  around 
cUrifolra).  In  Florida  and  somewhat  in  Lou-  the  world.  From  the  earliest  times  the  orange 
isiana  the  white  fly  (AlcyTodei  citri)  is  some-  has  not  only  been  accepted  in  northern  dimes  as 
times  so  abundant  upon  the  foliage  as  to  impair  a  most  expressive  exponent  of  tropical  and  sub- 
aeration  of  the  leaves.  It  is  not  only  a  senous  tropical  salubrity,  but  by  its  own  distinctive  char- 
pest  because  of  its  sap-suclcing  habits,  but  be-  acteristics  as  a  fruit  it  has  won  recognition  as 
cause  of  its  exudations  of  sugary  matter  upon  befitting  the  highest  uses  of  mankind.  By  its 
whidi  the  smut  fungus  mentioned  above  lives,  nature,  too,  the  orange  ministers  to  its  own  com- 
The  rust-mite  of  the  orange,  also  called  the  mercial  popularity.  It  endures  long  shipment: 
silvery  mite  of  the  lemon,  because  of  the  it  ripens  slowly  and  through  a  season  of  several 
appearaiice  of  its  work  upon  the  two  trees,  months  which  constitute  the  winter  in  northern 
sometimes  injures  the  fruit;  and  the  six-  latitudes  when  local  fruits  are  scant  or  absent 
spotted  mite  (Telranychus  sexmactilaltis) ,  a  and  the  refreshment  in  the  citric  juices  most 
close  relative  of  tlie  red  spider  of  greenhouse  welcome.  The  production  of  such  a  commercial 
notoriety,  feeds  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  commodity  has  from  the  earliest  times  consti- 
leaves.  The  mites  may  be  controlled  by  flowers  tuted  an  important  industry. 
of  sulphur,  which  for  the  former  should  be  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  though  the  orange 
added  to  kerosene  emulsion.  thrives    in   the  tropics   it  docs   not  resent  the 

The  most  dreaded  group  of  insects,  however,  slight  touch  of  frost  which  characlerizcs  semi- 
is  that  of  the  scale  insects,  of  which  there  are  a  tropical  situations.  It  is  also  significant  that 
very  large  number  that  attack  both  foliage  and  the  fruit  grown  in  semi-tropical  countries, 
trunks.  With  few  exceptions  the  remedies  especially  those  which  have  a  more  or  less  tlis- 
found  most  satisfactory  for  tliese  insects  are  tinctly  marked  Iwo-season  climate,  differs  in 
resin  washes  and  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  TTie  character  from  the  strictly  tropical  orange  and 
most  notable  exception  is  the  white  or  fluted  is  firmer,  heavier,  more  sprightly  in  flavor  and 
scale  (Icerya  purcltasi),  an  introduction  from  with  much  belter  keeping  and  carrying  quali- 
AusCralia.  Having  become  exceedingly  trouble-  ties.  The  tropical  orange  has  but  small  corn- 
some  in  California,  its  natural  enemy,  a  lady-  mercial  importance;  the  semi-tropical  orange 
bird  beetle,  was  introduced  with  the  result  that  rules  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  the 
it  is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  State.  Other  well-  semi-tropical  orange  should  have  this  distinc- 
known  scale-insects  in  California  orange  groves  live  character  is  most  fortunate,  for  it  ministers 
are  the  red  scale  {Aspidiotus  citricota),  the  directly  to  the  Hill  for  industry  which  is  supe- 
black  scale  {l.ecanium  oka) ;  in  Louisiana  rior  in  semi-tropical  countries.  By  the  seven 
groves,  the  chaff  scale  {Parlatoria  pcrgandci)  is  degrees  of  frost  which  the  orange  tree  will  en- 
most  important,  but  the  purple  scale   (Mytilapis  dure   without   injury,   it  has  gained  the  70'   o£ 
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north  latitude,  through  which  its  fruit  freely  opportunity.  The  commercial  position  of  the 
seeks  a  market.  Because,  though  the  tropical  orange  in  the  United  States  is  also  such  as  to 
orange  would  reach  most  istaiit  markets  in  awaken  apprehension.  The  present  strength  of 
small  quantities,  it  could  never  attain  the  com-  the  situation  lies  in  the  protective  tariff  and  the 
mercial  supremacy  which  the  fruit  now  enjoys,  bele  noir  of  growers  is  the  possibility  of  making 
,„  -IT-..  gsps  in  it  by  reciprocity  treaties.  The  product 
The  sweet  pran«  is  a  aaUve  of  Eastern  Asia  „f  j^e  West  Indies  is  a  direct  menace  to  the 
aad  was  earned  dience  to  India  and  to  Mia.  ^^^^  product,  which  meets  it  in  point  of  mar- 
Minor.  It  poMibly  reached  Portugal  from  ket  season,  and  the  Mexican  product,  which  is 
India  dirough  the  early  Portuguese  navigators,  undergoing  expansion  at  the  hands  of  American 
Ihus  the  distnbtttwn  of  the  fruit  was  westward,  capitalists,  is  constantly  feared  by  the  aiifomia 
rhe  history  of  modem  commercial  orange  grow-  „s  because  the  Me;<ican  railway  will  give 
mg  consists  of  a  series  of  progressive  move-  j^  -^^  entrance  to  the  great  central  States  and 
ments  always  trendmg  westward  and  gainmg  m  consequent  advantage  in  distribution  to  the  East 
volume  — the  newer  centres  of  production  out-  ^^^  ^^^^  Northwest.  The  orange  from  the  West 
stripping  the  older  and  ultimately  largely  dts-  i^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Pj^^i^^  j^  diff„p„t  ,^^^  the 
pUcing  their  product  from  the  greatest  markets  California  orange  in  main  ripening  season  and 
of  the  upper  divisiOM  of  the  Temperate  zone.  ;„  character  of  the  fruit,  but  the  differences  do 
When  the.  Moors  mtroduced  orai|ge  £OWHw  j,^^  ^^^  f^u  ^^u^f  ^^^^  jj,^  l^,^  ripening 
mio  Algeria  Jmd  Spain  they  displaced  the  traf-  ^^^ieties,  the  aiifomia  grower  extends  his 
fie  from  Asia  Mmor  and  gave  the  Mediterranean  shipments  into  tiie  autumn  and  thus  laps  upon 
region  for  several  hundred  years  undisputed  the  early  fruit  from  Florida  and  Jamaica,  while 
possession  ol  the  markets  of  the  north  of  the  parts  of  California  which  bring  earliest  ma- 
Europe  wid  pcesesBion  also  of  the  American  de-  t^Hty  to  the  fruit  are  shipping  before  the  south- 
inanrf  when  that  arow.  When  the  Spanwrds  em  fruit  is  cleared  away,  ^nlaet,  California  can 
and  Portuguese  carried  the  orange  to  the  West  ^eep  the  markets  supplied  with  oranges  fresh 
Indie*  and  to  Florida  they  laid  Ibe  foundation  f^^  jhe  trees  and  in  prime  condition  the  year 
for  an  mdustry  which  Amencan  enterprise  around- 
developed  in  Rorida  until  that  district  iiot  only  ^s  to  the  difference  in  oranges  grown  under 
contended  with  the  Mediterranean  region  for  ],uniid  and  arid  conditions,  the  moisture  being 
American  markets,  but  was  planning  to  mvade  supplied  by  rainfall  in  one  case  and  by  irriga- 
northcm  Europe  by  direct  shiploads  when  the  ^j^n  in  the  Other,  there  has  been  shown  in  the 
demonstration  came  that  the  chmate  of  northern  grid-region  orange  a  superior  density,  thinness 
Florida  and  of  the  Gulf  coast  westward  was  too  ^^^  texture  of  rind,  higher  sugar  and  higher 
treacherous  for  commercial  ventures  in  orange  ^cid  percentages  and  a  more  sprightly  or  vinous 
growing— at  least  with  the  then  popular  var»-  flavor.  The  popular  conception  of  the  superior 
Bties  and  methods  of  propagation.  But  as  the  sweetness  of  the  orange  grown  in  humid  coun- 
Florida  supphr  failed  through  the  severe  freer-  ^^^^  (g  jug  not  to  a  greater  amount  of  sugar  in 
ing  of  iSqs,  Califomia  came  forward  and  is  now  the  juice,  but  to  less  amount  of  acid.  The  fol- 
DOt  only  supplying  four  fifths  of  the  oranges  lowing  are  the  determinations  of  sugar  and  acid 
consumed  in  the  United  Suies,  but  is  selling  of  fully  ripe  Southern  California  and  Florida 
the  highest  priced  oranges  in  the  London  mar-  navel  oranges: 

ket  against  a  world  of  competitors.    This  com-  Totml  ngmr       Ciiic  add 

letition  with  the  product  of  California  is  working  .  per  <ia«  p«  «">' 

wardship  in  the   Mediterranean  region  because  nSri™^vd. „:":'.: '.:'.:■.       V^  oil 

h„    „po„cd    .«    »!lio„    doll.„     wonh    o,  si  S'y  aid""   g™iS   "L.?"h™d" 

"""".&.'»i"^''s.'°„"S''5"L""".';  B,..?»h™«  Lt «...  uk.„  to  ciitau.  i„ 
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payms   "U.   hu   b«n    reached;    m    fact,   the  j     California  and  Ari.on,  ft  i,  pieked  at  fvll 
Bntish  mrkcts  eollap«;d  under  the  hea^  .h,p-  ,        ^  ;     ,„„,,„„     .^jj^   ,„  ,^ 

n«nt,  of  .901.    When  ,t  ..stated  that  Ure  v.loe  ^    „  >  ^  5  ,„j       Elrope 

of  oranges  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  _  -in     'j     l  . 

in  ipoo  wa.  (ii.6oi.gsa  and  such  a  free  buyer  ,    Orange  growing  in    Florida  has  recovered 

'Sl.SI  !t4  rlVSrSSJn-Sui"  tT  pS.i"of"-,S-:i"s    'aK   UlS 

sxrur?  S'unS'oVSrar^oS  t"i.ss.  ''r2'jrtsL4"'s 

,h„ld  hold  l^^iai,  ^.i^,...^,,^  ;,"i,h  r  Sn'^er.fur.  T,4-  F.  afScSonSl;     ■ 
which  aim  to  hamper  the  entrance  of  food  sup-        j    ■      ,i^^    ,  ,,  ;'       ,        -i  kovm 

'i"*   "£»   ^'   Ir.^T   ">■"»"«'   P""""  «re  shipped.     l",!/3  the  poVcCs  K 
then.    Manifestly   the    American    product    can  JJ,„      Confidence    is   being    restored 

"'J''i*"*n  ""'*  ""k""  "!'"'  "  '"">■  P'oduft  t     n,  „f„     „,  ,1,,  „„,  i„  „,j  «„,„,  „4 

which  will  win  an  extra  price,  except  as  a  little  southern  parts  of  the  State  and  bv  the  prom- 

diHerence  in  the  npening  season  may  afford  an  jsinjj  results   of  trial   of  hardier  varieties   in 
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the  older  citrus  district  in  the  northern  part.  In  Florida  the  orange  soils  are  predominantly 
In  Louisiana  the  freezing  of  1895  nearly  annihi-  light  at  the  surface  and  are  lai^ely  sustained  by 
lated  the  citrus  fruit  interest  and  tliere  is  thus  regular  fertilization,  but  a  tirm  subsoil,  (or 
tw  no  disposition  to  resume  production  on  a  moisture  retention  within  reach  of  the  deeper 
commercial  scale.  In  the  southwestern  corner  roots  and  yet  with  drainage  to  obviate  standing 
of  Arizona  there  is  a  small  orange  industry  water  renders  light  soil  acceptable.  A  Icacby 
which  is  successfully  shipping  navel  oranges  to  subsoil,  as  for  instance  a  deep  sand  stratum,  is 
distant  markets.  Conditions  favor  early  ripen-  undesirable.  In  California  the  soils  diiefly  used 
ing  and  an  advantage  is  secured  by  sale  in  for  the  oranges  are  claj'  loams  of  considerable 
«dvatice  of  the  main  California  product.  From  depth  without  change  in  character  and  whidi 
California  the  shipments  of  oranges  beyond  are,  therefore,  of  more  enduring  richness,  but 
State  lines  in  1903  were  21,577  i^arloads  or  even  the  best  and  deepest  soils  in  California 
7,810,874  boxes.  Planting  during  the  last  few  are  now  showing  the  need  of  fertilizers  lo  meet 
years  has  been  very  active  and  it  is  reported  the  heavy  draft  of  the  fruiting  tree. 
by  county  assessors  that  in  1909  there  were  m  The  orange  tree  is  in  danger  whenever  the 
California  7,000,000  orange  trees,  of  which  temperature  reaches  the  freeiing  point  The 
2,000,000  were  not  yet  of  bearing  age.  The  degree  attained  must,  however,  always  be  con- 
orange  industry  of  the  United  States  is  now  sidered  in  connection  with  the  length  of  lime  it 
largely  supplying  the  home  demand  for  the  prevails ;  for  instance,  four  degrees  of  frost  for 
fruit  Imports  oi  oranges  reached  their  highest  an  hour  may  do  less  harm  than  two  degrees  for 
value  in  1883  at  $3,010,662,56  and  have  since  ,„o  hours.  As  the  temperature  falls  lower, 
then  declineiL  The  value  in  1910  was  ^o^^S^fi^  .the  duration  becomes  less  important  Five 
of  which  one  half  was  drawn  from  the  British  degrees  of  frost  for  a  very  brief  interval  may 
West  Indies;  one  quarter  from  Italy;  one  injure  the  ripening  fruit  and  the  taiderer  leaf 
eighth  from  Mexico,  etc  growth;  ten  degrees  will  ruin  the  fruit  and  con- 
The  orange  industry  of  the  United  States  is  siderably  injure  the  tree.  A  temperature  of  ao° 
unique  in  the  high  social  and  firuncial  standing  F.  or  a  little  less,  may  kill  younger  trees  to 
of  those  who  have  engaged  In  it  and  in  the  the  ground  and  older  trees  to  the  stump,  while 
striking  features  of  its  development.  Beth  in  a  temperature  of  14"  F.  in  Florida  in  1895 
Florida  and  in  California  large  scale  produc-  kilted  to  the  ground  the  oldest  trees,  some  of 
tion  was  ^rst  undertaken  by  northern  men  who  which  were  more  than  half  a  century  old.  The 
had  gained  wealth  and  had  lost  health  in  pur-  root,  however,  escapes  destruction  and  will  send 
suit  of  it.  They  brought  capital  and  commer-  up  new  shoots  providing  the  injured  top  is  sowi 
cial  ability  to  the  ventures  which  they  exploited,  removed.  Where  the  teroperatnre  does  not  tall 
The  professional  classes  of  the  North  also  par-  below  35",  injury  has  been  successfully  averted 
ticipated  largely  in  the  work,  bringing  schojar-  by  bliming  numerous  small  &res  among  the 
ship,  insight  and  experience  in  organization,  trees.  In  California  systematic  use  of  electric 
There  were  a  few  also  who  possessed  horticul-  alarm  bells  connected  with  thermometers  to 
tural  experience,  but  the  other  classes  largely  arouse  the  sleeping  workmen  and  the  lighting 
predominated.  The  result  has  been  the  devel-  of  small  pots  of  crude  petroleum  has  sav^  the 
opment  of  an  industry  characteristically  Amer-  fruit  from  injury  by  six  degrees  of  frost,  and 
ican  in  spirit  and  new  in  methods.  It  has  bor-  such  protection  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
rowed  very  little  from  the  practices  of  Old  World  profitable  in  places  where  such  frosts  are  to  be 
orange  growers.  Free  from  tradition  and  prej-  expected.  The  occurrence  of  frost  is  local  in 
udice,  it  proceeded  rapidly  upon  the  results  of  California  and  is  not  conditioned  upon  latitude. 
original  investigation  and  experiment,  establish-  Oranges  are  successfully  grown  in  suitable  loea- 
ing  a  system  of  culture  and  of  commercial  tions  between  lat.  3a  and  40"  N. —  nearly 
handling  of  the  product  which  are  without  pre-  500  miles  of  distance,  and  the  extreme  low  tera- 
cedent  in  the  ol»kr  orange  regions  of  the  world,  perature  is  practically  the  same  at  about  the 
There  are  several  conditions  essential  to  same  elevation  throughout  this  distance.  It  is 
success  in  orange  growing:  soil,  naturally  rich  also  true  that  owing  to  the  intervention  of  high 
or  generously  fertilized ;  temperature,  suitable  rdnges  of  mountains  giving  protection  from 
not  alone  to  the  life  of  the  tree,  but  to  the  cold  currents  of  air  from  the  north  and  north- 
soundncss  and  quality  of  the  fruit ;  moisture,  west,  the  season  is  earlier  at  the  north  than  at 
constantly  available  in  adequate  quantity,  but  the  south,  and  the  oranges  from  northern  and 
not  in  excess ;  cultivation^  to  promote  root  central  California  are  marketed  in  advance  of 
groMTth  by  aeration  and  distribution  of  moisture ;  the  main  crop  from  Southern  California  —  the 
pruning  to  promote  adequate  wood  growth  and  fruit  being  marketed  previous  to  the  time  of 
leaf  action;  protection  from  destructive  insects  the  lowest  temperatures   (December  and  Janu- 

land  fungi.    All  these  are  indispensable  to  the  ary). 

'  commercial  success  of  the  enterprise,  for  though  In    Florida  much  interest  is  manifested  in 

the   orange  tree   is,   in  everything  except   the  experiments  now  in  progress  in  that  State  under 

occurrencs  of  low  temperatures,  hardy  and  long-  the  auspices   of  the   United   Stales   Department 

lived,  there   is  no  profit  in  orange  trees   which  of   Agriculture,   to   secure  by   inter-breeding   of 

are  subjected  to  any   form  of  privation  or  dis-  the  sweet  orange  and  the  deciduous  orange  oi 

tress.    To  be  profitable  it  must  constantly  dis-  Japan,  varieties  which  shall  combine  the  edible 

play  the  signs  of  content,  namely,  deep  green  and  qualities   of   the   former   with   the   hardiness   of 

glossy  foliage,  leaves  large  (according  to  vari-  the   latter.    Oranges  are  grown  with  moisture 

ety)    and   heavy,  juicy,   golden    fruit   in   profu-  from  rainfall  in  Florida,   while  in  Ariiona  and 

sion.     The   soils    which   best   befit   the   tree   are  California  irrigation  is  essential.     Even  in  parts 

deep     loams     with    a    good     amount    of    clay,  of  California  where  deciduous  trees  fruit  satis- 

although  the  tree  is  not  fastidious  about  soil-  factorily  without  it,  the  orange  must  be  irri- 

texture  if  plant  food  and  moisture  are  ample,  gated     The  amount  of  water  depends  upon  tiie 
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amount  is  an  annual  total  of  fifteen  inches  depth  effective  in  some  cases.  The  details  of  prop- 
of  water  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  asalion  and  culture  of  the  orange  differ  accord- 
occupied  by  the  trees,  and  the  application  is  ing  to  natural  conditions  prevailing  in  the  dif- 
inade  in  fractions  at  intervals  of  about  three  ferent  regions  and  the  local  publications  cited 
weeks  during  the  dry  season.  Upon  the  lighlet  below  convey  the  information.  The  same  is 
soils  the  land  is  laid  off  for  each  irrigation  true  of  the  varieties  which  constitute  the  com- 
with  low  levees  or  dykes  into  squares  enclosing  mercial  product.  The  tendency  is  to  concen- 
one  or  several  trees,  according  to  the  slope  of  trate  production  to  a  fewer  number  of  approved 
the  ground^  and  these  squares  are  filled  from  an  varieties  which  are  accepted  as  standards  oft 
adjacent  ditch.  In  the  heavier  soils  where  the  excellence.  In  California,  for  example,  the 
water  can  be  distributed  well  by  lateral  seepage,  Bahia  or  Washington  navel  has  constantly 
the  water  is  turned  into  several  parallel  fur-  advanced  in  popularity  until,  by  new  plantings 
rows  plowed  between  the  rows  of  trees  and  is  and  by  grafting  and  budding  over  old  trees  of 
allowed  to  run  in  small  streams  for  24  hours  or  other  varieties,  not  less  than  three  fourths  of 
more.  Cultivation  follows  irrigation  as  soon  all  the  oranges  grown  in  California  are  of  that 
as   the   ground   has   dried   sufficiently   to    work  variety. 

well,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  surface  Current  information  and  publications  con- 
from  baking  and  preventing  also  the  loss  of  ceming  the  development  of  the  orange  industry 
moisture  by  evaporation.  Thus  the  surface  soil  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
of  a  California  orange  orchard  is  kept  con-  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washin^- 
stantly  clean  and  mellow.  No  growth  of  weeds  ton,  D,  C,  and  from  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
or  other  plants  is  permitted  except  when  crops  metit  Stations  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  Lake 
«f  legumes  for  plowing  under  green,  to  promote  City,  Fla,  The  following  books  may  be  con- 
friability  and  to  increase  the  humus-content  of  suited:  Risso  and  Poiteau,  'Histoire  et  Culture 
the  soil,  are  undertaken.  This  cultivation  of  des  Oranges'  (1872) ;  Bonavia,  'Cuhivated 
the  surface  promotes  deeper  rooting  of  the  tree  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India  and  Ceylon' 
and  aeration  of  the  lower  soil  layers  and  the  (1890);  Garey,  "Orange  Culture  in  California* 
general  thrift  of  the  tree.  California  experience  (1882);  Moore,  'Orange  Culture  in  Florida,* 
amply  proves  that  irrigation  and  fertilization,  etc.  ('886);  Manville,_ 'Practical  Orange  Cul- 
unaccompanied  by  thorough  and  adequately  deep  ture*  (1883)  ;  Spaulding,  'The  Orange:  Its 
cultivation,  do  not  secure  the  best  results.  Culture  in  California'  (1885)  ;  Harcourt,  'Flor- 
The  orange  tree  requires  only  light  pruning  ida  Fruits'  (1886);  Wickson,  <Califomia 
after  its  proper  shape  is  attained,  but  pruning  to  Fruits'  (1900)  ;  Lelong,  'Culture  of  the  Citrus 
maintain  the  shape  and  to  prevent  the  foliage  in  California'  (1900)  ;  Hume,  'Citrus  Fruits  and 
from  becoming  too  densely  malted  is  essential.  Their  Culture*  (iga^).  E.  J.  WlCKSON,  ■ 
Pruning  for  shape  has  been  more  definitely  pur-  University  of  Cattfomia. 
sued   in    California   than    elsewhere.     The   trees 

are  gtown  with  very  short  trunks;  in   fact,  the  Orange-melon.       See   Melons. 

lowest  branches  almost  touch  the  ground.     Cul-  __  _.,  ■  1     ■■         j  ■ 

livation  is  extended  a   certain   distance  beneath  .     Or«nge  Oil,  an  essential  o.l  n»ed  in  man u- 

the   tree  by  having  a   lateral   extension    to   the  f^cturing  perfumes  and  liquors.     Jt  is  obtained 

cultivator.    The    tSen    and    teams    never    pass  *'°°'  ""^  ""''*  °^  oranges. 

■  ""''i"  ^'JSJ^'*]"*  "^^vJ"""^  ^"  encourage^  to  Orange,  or  Gariep,  ga-rep'.  River.  South 
enclose  themselves  with  a  solid  wall  of  foliage  Africa,  tTie  most  important  southern  river  of 
and  all  the  work  upon  the  tree  and  gathering  (he  continent,  rising  in  the  Kathiamba  or 
of  fruit  IS  done  with  step-ladders  in  the  spaces  Drakensberg  range,  within  100  miles  of  the  In- 
between  the  trees.  It  would  he  well  nigh  im-  ^i^^  Ocean,  and  traversing  the  country  east- 
possible  to  chmb  into  the  branches  of  such  an  „ard    to    the    Atlantic    Ocean,    with    a    slight 

,  orange  tree,   nor   is   it  ever  expected   to   do  so.  northerly    inclination.      It    describes 


The  trees  are  generally  bluntly-conical  or  pyra-  „ide  curves   in   its   course  of   1,300  miles,   and 

,   midal    in    form,    though    some    prefer    a    more  separates   Cape   Colony  on  the   south   from  the 

roundish    outline.     The    trees    of    the    varieties  Orange  River  Colony,  Griqualand  West,   Bech- 

most   largely   grown   are    low    and   of   a    semi-  „analand,  and  German  Southwest  Africa  on  the 

dwarf  stature:  only  a  few  seedling  trees  of  30  north.     Area  of  basin,  325,000  square  miles.     Its 

teet  or  more  in  height  are  now  to  be  seen  principal    tributaries   are   the    Caledon   and   the 

f  rotection  against  mjurious  msects  has  been  Vaal,  both  joining  it  from  the  right.     Its  vol- 

imdertaken  by  ^American   orange  growers  to  an  „„<  varies  greatly  between  the  dry  season,  when 

extent  unthough    of  m  the  Old  World,  and  com-  ^  is  not  navigable,  and  the  rainV  season,  when 

mensurafe     results     have     been     att^-ned.     The  it  overflows  its  banks  in  the  up^r  parts  of  its 

most     successful    method     of    treating     orange  course.    Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  bar. 
insects  (and  they  are  chiefly  of  the  class  knovm 

as  scale  insects)  consists  in  enclosing  the  tree  Orange  River  Colony.  South  Africa,  for- 
with  a  tight  canvas  cover  or  tent  and  generating  merly  Orange  Free  State  from  1854  until  looo, 
beneath  It  futnes  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  by  the  when  it  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  after 
action  of  sulphunc  acid  upon  potassium  cyanide,  joining  in  the  Boer  invasion.  On  20  Sept,  lOOO 
The  process  requires  the  best  appliances  and  it  was  made  part  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
the  most  intelhgent  operation,  and  detailed  (q.v,).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Trans- 
accounts  are  eiven  in  the  publications  of  the  vaal.  east  by  Nalal,  southeast,  south,  and  south- 
,  Agricultural  txperiment  _  Station  of  the  Uni-  west  by  Basutoland  and  Cape  Colony,  and  west 
versrty  of  California,  which  also  prescribe  the  and  northwest  by  Griqusland  West  and  South 
best  remedies  for  other  insects  affecting  the  Bechuanaland,  Area.  48.326  square  miles,  divided 
©range  tree.    Much  has  also  been  accomplished  into  19  districts.     Capital,  Bloemfontein  (q.v,' 
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connected  by  rail  with  Cape  Town  and  Port  Orangebur|[,  or'Sni-berg,  S.  C,  city, 
Elizabeth,  and  also  with  the  Transvaal  and  county-seat  of  Orangeburg  County;  00  the 
Natal  The  country  generally  consists  of  vast  un-  Edisto  River,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
dulating  plains,  lying  about  5,000  feet  above  sea-  and  the  Southern  R-R.'s;  81  miles  north  by  west 
level,  and  interspersed  in  many  places  with  rocky  of  Charleston  and  50  miles  south  by  east  of 
hills  called  kopjes.  The  country  is  cold  in  win-  Columbus,  It  was  settled  in  1735  by  Swiss  and 
ter,  and  in  summer  is  liable  to  violent  thunder-  Germans,  was  incorporated  in  1755,  and  char- 
storms  and  long  droughts;  the  climate,  how-  tered  as  a  ctty  in  187a  It  is  m  an  agricultural 
ever  is  generally  healthful.  The  rivers  that  and  Imnberuig  region.  The  chief  manufacturing 
intersect  the  country  are  all  small,  and  the  establishments  arc  cotton  mills,  lumber  and 
boundary  rivers,  the  Vaal  and  Orange,  are  un-  planmg  mills,  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  flour  and 
available  for  traffic.  Agriculture  and  pasturing  grist  mills,  ice  factory,  brick  works,  w^wi  and 
are  the  chief  occupations,  and  wool,  hides,  and  carnage  factory,  and  printmg  works.  There 
ostrich  feathers  the  principal  exports,  Dia-  fre  two  colleges  for  colored  pupi  s.  one  a  State 
monds  and  other  precious  stones  have  been  Industrial  institution  and  the  other  under  the 
found  in  paying  quantities,  rich  coal  mines  exist,  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episc<yal  Church. 
and  the  Stale  is  said  to  abound  in  other  mineral  There  arc  graded  schoois  for  twth  white  and 
wealth.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1887.  ^"'■""'d  and^seven  church«  The  four  banks 
Prior  to  1836  this  region  was  inhabited  by  ■'"'^  f  combined  eipiial  of  $210,000  and  die 
Bushmen.  Bcchuanas.  and  Zulus.  The  colony  "^^^  amount  of  business  is  about  $i,5aw«a 
was  founded  in  1835-6  by  Dutch  settlers  from  [^^  government  is  ves  ed  in  a  mayor  elected 
Cape  Colony.  It  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  biennially  and  a  councd  of  eight  members,  one 
in  %8  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Boer  out-  """^  of  whom  are  elected  each  year.  .  There  are 
ragM^n  natives;  but  in  .854  it  was  recognized  ^'^  =•1^"^  »5  fo«:ign  born  persons  m  the  citv 
as  an  mdcnendrnt  stite  The  laneuaBe  of  the  ^^'  '="''  """*  '"'^  operates  the  dectnc-hght 
coun"r;"fs'^'a"DurcVdtalccl.''andThf  Dutch  Re!  ?l^"»,^"lk^'  waterworks.  Pop.  (igoo)  4^55! 
formed  Church  is  the  dominant  religion.  Under  <'9'0>  5.900.  James  L  Lnres. 
its  independent  regime  the  executive  was  en-  £''«'"■  'r*"*"  <w^  Democrat.' 
trusted  to  a  president  elected  for  a  period  of  five  Orangemen,  an  Irish  secret  political 
years  by  universal  suffrage ;  while  the  volksraad  society,  the  membership  of  which  is  composed 
or  parliament,  elected  for  four  years,  exercised  exclusively  of  Protestants.  The  association 
legislative  functions.  The  history  of  the  Orange  aims  to  support  and  defend  the  British  sover- 
Free  State  till  1899  was  one  of  steady,  peaceful  eigri,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  ultimate 
progress,  interrupted  by  hardly  any  stirring  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  The  society 
event,  exc«>t  some  fighting  with  tlie  Basutos  is  named  in  honor  of  William  III.,  Prince  of 
down  till  1869,  and  a  more  serious  quarrel  with  Orange.  The  members  appear  at  first  to  have 
the  British  government  in  1871  concerning  the  been  known  by  the  name  of  "Peep-of-day  Boys'; 
Kimberley  region.  The  latter  dispute  was  set-  but  the  rude  and  illiterate  mob  of  Peep-of-day 
tied  by  arbitration,  under  which  the  British  gov-  Boys  made  way  for  the  rich  and  influential  or- 
emment  agreed  to  pay  i<)a,ooo  to  the  Free  State  ganization  of  the  Orange  Society.  Every  mem- 
as  compensation  for  its  loss.  In  1889  the  state  bcr  must  belong  to  a  private  or  subordinate 
was  admitted  into  the  Customs  Union  of  South  lodge,  and  can  be  admitted  only  on  proof  that 
Africa,  and  in  that  year  also  the  railway  from  he  is  over  18  years  of  age,  a  Protestant,  and  of 
the  Orange  through  Bloemfontein  to  the  Vaal  known  loyalty.  Any  member  marrying  a 
was  completed.  The  greatest  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic  is  expelled.  Three  or  more 
state  was  Johannes  Ilciidrikus  Brand,  afterward  subordinate  lodges  constitute  a  district  lodge, 
knighted  as  Sir  John  Henry  Brand,  who  held  Next  above  the  district  lodge  is  the  county 
office  from  1863  till  1888.  His  successor  was  B""}"  '°°8e,  then  the  grand  lodge,  and  finally 
Francis  William  Rcitz,  who  was  latterly  state  the  imperial  grand  lodge,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
secretary  of  the  Transvaal  republic  The  last  '"=  imperial  grand  master,  the  chief  and  su- 
president  of  the  state  was  M.  T.  Steyn,  elected  F*"*  'i^^  ?'  "'^  association.  The  society  was 
in  1896  and  re-elected  in  1901.  In  1897  an  alii-  (""""icd  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  179S,  for  the 
ancc  with  the  Transvaal  for  mutual  defense  ostensible  purpose  of  counteracting  the  Cathol.c 
was  confirmed.  When  the  war  between  Great  ^'"^^  societies  known  as  Defenders  or  Ribbou- 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal  broke  out  in  October  rnea  The Jirst  Orange  odpe  was  organized 
1899  the  Free  State  Raad  decided  to  stand  by  its  '"  ^'%'2^  ^^V  l^"g!'K^  '  (Touiity  Armagh,  21 
alliance  treaty,  and  joined  the  Transvaal  in  the  ^^P*".  '^^\  ^s  nearly  all  the  peasantry  of  the 
invasion  of  British  territory.  After  the  state  "Tl?  WvS^fr  ?  ^f='l,^'i^''*'°?, '''*''"  °*';'''' 
had  been  invaded  from  the  west  and  Bloemfon-  t„.°/?  ^"''"«  ""„,,'P3  ,,i,T  T  ''^T'l 
tein.  occupied  it  was  annexed  .0  the  British  ^:;U"  Vl^ZZ'ZV^^iX^^dns'^T'. 
empire  under  the  name  of  Orange  R.ver  Colony,  Considerable  force  insults'^  were  exclianged.  and 
by  proclamation  of  date  28  M^  1900,  but  Presi-  Hols  attended  with  serious  loss  of  lite  ofim 
dent  Steyn  and  a  certam  number  of  his  follow-  ensued.  The  law  was  powerless  against  Ihem, 
ers  slill  refuse  to  accept  the  annexation.  (See  as  witnesses  were  intimidated,  and  juries  sonie- 
SouTii  African  War.)  Pop.  about  80,000  times  refused  to  convict  offenders  belonfiing  to 
whites,  and  130,000  colored;  total.  211,000.  their  own  order 

Orange-root    See   Golden   Seal.  _   ^"    '^"^  the   society  extended   its   work  to 

rt ii_               f  .L     1.    .         ...  England,  and  in  T821  a  grand  lodge  was  founded 

Orange-tip,   one   of   the   black   and   white  at  blanch  ester,   but   was   afterward   transferred 

butterflies  of  the   family  F.mrf*   (q.v.),  which  to   London.     The  subject   more  than  once  was 

tI'.l,^^''l3'n'iTi''f'™'.   ""^  *""'  ""  "*""*=  ^°*  ^'""e^*  ""■'"■  'he  notice  of  parliament,  espe- 

at  the  end  of  the  front  wings.  cially  in   1813.  and  in  consequence  the  grand 
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\odfit  of  Ireland  was  disiolved;  but  its  functions  These  productions  were  recited  and  sung,  wiili 

in  issuing  warrants,  etc.,  were  discharged  vicar-  instrumental  accompaniments,  before  and  after 

lously  through  the  English  lodge.     The  most  the  sermon.     Stradella  was  one  of  the  first  of 

memorable  crisis,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  those  who  became  celebrated  for  this  exalted 

tociely  was  the  election  of  a  royal  duke  in  1827  kind  of  composition,  his  oratorio  o£  San   Gio- 

as  grand  master  for  England,  and,  on   the  re-  vanni  Battista  being  produced  in  1670.     The  in- 

establishment  of  the  Irish  grand  lodge  in  |8z8,  creasing   popularity    of    the   oratorio    at   lengtii 

as  imperial  grand  master.     The  Catholic  Relief  induced    poets   of   eminence   to   supply   suitable 

.Act  of  1828  aroused  the  slumbering  antipathies  texts.     The  oratorio  was  introduced  into  Eng- 

of  creed  and  race,  and  the  Orange  association  land   in   1730,   when   'Esther'    was   sung  in   the 

was   propagated    more    vigorously    than    ever —  chapel  of  the   Duke  of  Chandos.      It   was  per- 

DOt  only  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  but  also  in  Can-  formed  by  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 

ada  and  in  the  other  colonies;  and  it  extended  '73^1  and  in  1732  was  publicly  produced.     Tliis 

its  ramifications  into  the  army.    At  this  time  the  'Y^s  followed  by  'Deborah*  in  1733;  by  'Atha- 

association  numbered  20  grand  lodges,  80  district  ''^'''  '"  '733;   'Saul,'  and  'Israel  in  Egypt'  in 

lodges,   1,500  private  lodges,  and  200,000  mem-  '73&;    'The    Messiah,'    1742;    'Samson,'    1743, 

bcfs.     In  Ireland  in  1828  and  1829,  numerous  'Judas  Maccabjeus,'  1747;  'Joshua,'  1748;  'Sol- 

blooJy  conflicts   took   place   in   the   counties   of  ""ion,'   1749;  and  'Jephtha'  in  1752.     Oratorios 

Clare,    Armagh,    and    Fermanagh.      In    1834    it  ^^^  '■**'=  since  appeared  are:     'The  Creation,' 

was  di.seovered  npon  a  parliamentary  investiga-  °y  Haydn   (1798);   'The  Mount  of  Olives,'   by 

tion  that  Orange  lodges  existed  in  34  regiments  f^*'""",*"    '  ™^>i .  ^"«   f^^*   Judgment,'   by 

of  the  army,  and  in  the  following  year  the  duke  pP",*""   ('f?5)  ;    'Saint   Paul'    (1836)   and   'EIl- 

of  Cumberland,  afterward  king  of  Hanover,  who  i^"^  (^'?4p'>  "^  Mendelssohn.    Among  oratorios 

had   been    elected    imperial    grand-master,    was  by  Eufhsh  composers  may  bq. mentioned:  'EIi,' 

compelled  to  dissolve  the  society  in  Ireland.     It  \"'l  J"»^ ">?"■' l''^,,^"'   ^'"=.''3«1   f?***;,    J"'"! 

was  revived  in  1845.  and  has  at  present  many  '.'15  °=\P"''''    -^'j?  Resurrection.'   <Jo^ph,»  and 

thousands   of  members  in   Great   Britain    and  Pf^"'w  ^1.1^."  ^j  ^^^^""j- "1'^c^*l\^l'?' 

Ireland,   it,   the  colonies,   especially   in   Canada,  °J  '^=  ^or  d,'  and  'The  Prodigal  Son,'  by  Sw 

and  in  the  United  States.    The  Catholic  Eman-  -^ftOur  iuilivan. 

cipation  Act  of  1839,  the  repeal  movement  of  Oratory.    A  full  treatment  of  this  subject 

ifitS,    the    disestablishment    of    the    Protestant  would   include   the   His*t>ry   of   Oratory   which. 

Episcopal   Church  in   Ireland   in    T86ch   and   the  like   other   important   educational   subjects,   has 

Fenian    and    Nationalist    associations   were   all  its  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect,  effort  and 

warmly  opposed  by  the  Orangemen.     In  New  achievement,    and   inherency   and   environment. 

York.  13  July  i87r,  a  serious  riot  took  place  and  This  phase  of  the  theme  is  treated  in  the  artl- 

several  persons  were  killed.    Other  serious  riota  cle  Okatory  (q.v.).    For  a  more  extended  study 

occurred  in  Belfast  in  1880  and  again  in  1886.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  'History  of  Ora- 

Grcat  demonstrations  take  place  annually  on  12  tory  from  the  Age  of  Pericles   to  the   Present 

July,  the   anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Aghrim  Time,'  by  Dr.  Lorenzo  Sears.     While  the  Ora- 

and    (reckoning   by    old    style)    of   the   Boyne.  tion  is  recognised  as  the  highest  form  of  public 

Consult:    Lilbom.  <Orangeism;  its  Origin.  Con-  discourse  the  term  Oratory  is  here  used  in  its 

stittitton,  and  Ohjects'  (1866);  Lecky,  *History  broadest  sense  and  includes  all  kinds  of  public 

of  England*  (18;*).  speaking  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.     The 

A     .   r-1           ■      r^                J          r  .(.     A  subjcct  Will  be  treated  under  three  i     '       "'  ' 

Orato  rUn^  or  Congregation  of  the  Ora-  ^i^^^  j^e  Kinds  of  Discourse,  the  Pis 
tory.      See    Oidus    Rexicious;    Nm,    Saint 
Philip;  Newuait,  John  Henry. 

Or'atoriea,  The.     See  Osdebs,  Religious. 


I.  KINDS  OF  Mscotmss. 


_         ,  .       .             .                     ,                 .  .  ..    B«sinest    Remarks. — Perhaps   the   lowest 

Oratono,   in    music,   a   sacred   composition  £(,„,    ^f   pabliz    speech    is    Business    Remarks, 

«e.nsistinK  of  airs,  recitatives  duets,  trios,  quar-  „hic!i  are  usually  made  for  the  comfort  or  the 

tettes,   and   choruses,   with    full    orchestral   and  welfare  of  the  members  or  audience  but  have  no 

sometimes    organ    accompaniment,    and    opened  bearing   upon   the  objpcl   or  discussions   of  the 

with  an  instrumenUl  overture.     The  subject  is  meeting.    They  should  be  brief,  to  the  point  and 

generally  taken  from  the  Bible  and  the  text  is  wholly  without  display;  the  chief  temptation  is 

often  in  a  dramatic  form,  as  in  Handel's  'Sam-  to  magnify  them  into  a   set  speech. 

son';  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  narra-  2.   Commi/tc?  J?e/ior(f.— Another  low  form  of 

live,  as  in  'Israel  in  Egypt'  ;  at  times  it  is  of  a  speech  is  the  Report  of  a  Committee  through  its 

mixed  character,  as  in  Haydn  s  'Creation'  ;  and  chairman  who  acts  as  the  spokesman  of  the  com- 

sontelimes  it  consists  merely  of  detached  pieces,  mittee.     The   report   may  be   read   as  a  concise 

as  in  the  'Messiah.'    Its  origin  has  been  usually  statement  adopted  by  the  committee  or  it  may 

ascribed  to  Saint  Filippo  de  Neri,  who,  in  1540,  be   given   in   substance   from   notes   or   records, 

foiuided   the   Congregation    of    the   Oratory    in  but  in  all  cases  it  should  be  devoid  of  any  col-' 

Rome,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  deter  oring  in   phraseology   or   manner   which   might 

the  young  from  profane  amusements  by  render-  betray  the  chairman's  own  prejudice  or  convic- 

ing  religious  services  as  attractive  as  possible,  tions. 

For  this  purpose  they  hcgiM  by  the  introduction  3.   ^Moyj.— The  Essav   when    read  by   the 

of  canticles,  spiritual  songs,  and  chorusea,  and  author  to  an  audience  rises  higher  in  the  scale 

rabsequently,  to  increase  the  attractions.  Serin-  and  is  a  moch  used  form  of  discourse;  when 

total  songs  and  incidents  were  formed  into  dra*  read  bjr  another  or  a  mere  clerk,  though  it  may 

matic  poems,  written  in  dialogue  and  set   to  be  an  important  document  such  as  a  presidential 

Bnaic   by    the   best    contemporary    composets,  message,  it  becomes  a  low  form  of  public  ad- 
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dress  and  rarely  claims  much  attention  from  the  (6)     Tke  Acceptance  Speech  of  a  presidoitial 

audience.     Fundamentatly  an  Essay  should  be  nominee  made  several  weeks  after  the  notifica- 

didaclic,  critical,  and  instructive  in  style;  though  tion   in   which   he  gives   his   mature   interpreta- 

with  more  color  of  language  and  a  high  degree  tion  of  the  platform  of  the  party  and  sounds  the 

of  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  so  that  the  eye  key-note  of  the  campaign, 

may  not  be  confined  too  closely  to  the  page,  it         6.    Addresses. — The  Address  is  much  more 

may  become  a  highly  effective  speech.  formal   than   the   Topical   Speech   and   is  better 

4-    Debates. — The    Debate    differs    from    all  suited  to  larger  assemblies.     There  are  six  va- 

other   forms   of  speech  in  thai  the  speaker  ex-  rieties  as  follows: 

pects  a  reply  from  opponents  who  hear  him,  his  (i)  The  Salutatory  which  is  an  address  of 
statements  are  made  under  the  cross-fire  of  re-  greeting  or  welcome.  In  college  life  it  is  usually 
buttal  and  repartee  and  the  debaters  expect  an  given  Iq"  the  second  honor  member  of  the  senior 
immediate  decision  of  the  question  by  vote  of  class  on  the  commencement  occasion,  but  it  has 
the  judges,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  or  the  voice  its  counterpart  in  practical  Hfc  in  the  address 
of  the  people.  The  speaker  may  or  may  not  of  welcome  to  some  noted  statesman,  philanthro- 
choose  his  subject,  but  he  finds  himself  in  the  pist,  or  other  distinguished  citiien  or  guest  It 
attitude  of  attack  or  defense  of  some  proposi-  is  necessarily  complimentary  in  nature  and  re- 
tion  or  resolution  to  be  established  or  dis-  quires  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
proved,  with  the  resultant  condition  of  the  vie-  that  his  praise  may  not  become  fulsome  or  his 
tor  or  the  vanquished.  A  good  question  for  de-  admiration  smack  of  hero-worship. 
bale  must  have  two  sides  of  about  equal  (2)  7"Ae  P'a/ediciory  is  a  formal  farewell  ad- 
strength,  it  should  have  sozne  human  interest  at  dress  usually  made  by  the  first  honor  graduate  at 
stake  and  be  worth  discussion.  In  preparation  the  commencement  exercises  of  a  college.  It  calls 
for  debate  the  speaker  should  make  a  good  se-  up  pleasant  associations,  enshrouds  all  short- 
Icction  of  material  from  books,  magazines,  and  comings  in  a  mantle  of  charity,  extols  those  vir- 
newspapers,  study  both  sides  of  the  question,  tues  which  promise  future  snccess  and  attain- 
clear  his  mind  of  all  mere  notions  or  prcju-  nient,  and  pledges  loyalty  to  the  treasured  mem- 
dices  for  or  against  the  proposition,  and  pre-  ones  of  the  past  Such  an  address  would  be 
pare  a  clear,  logical  outline  or  Debater's  Brief  appropriate  in  practical  life  when  a  speaker  re- 
setting forth  the  Burden  of  Proof  and  Pre-  tires  from  an  important  field  of  service.  It  ad- 
sumption,  the  main  Issue,  the  argument  and  the  mits  of  a  high  order  of  eloquence  and  should 
law  and  authorities  relied  upon  in  trying  the  inspire  hope  and  confidence  in  the  administia- 
case.  The  logical  trend  of  debate  is  treated  in  tion  of  a  successor, 
the  article  on  Akguuentatioh  (q.v.).  (j)     The   Commencement  Address,   usually 

5.  Totical  Speeches —A  Topical  Speech,  as  provided  by  the  senior  cUss  or  the  literary  so- 
the  name  implies,  is  a  speech  on  some  topic  or  ««»««,  is  a  distinct  college  speech  which  inspire* 
subject  chosen  by  the  speaker  or  assigned  to  students  to  h.^  standards  of  literan-  effort, 
him.  It  is  a  somewhat  informal  speech  made  to  a  '«">'  Ptjfposes  and  aims  in  bfe.  and  noble  char- 
limited  audience.  It  should  be  as  brief  as  possi-  *,?'«rv  T***  '?"^  ^*'?"'''  ''*  ""ethodical.  the  style 
ble  and  rarely  include  more  than  <three  good  digmfied.  and  the  language  a  model  of  good 
points  and  three  good  illustrations.*  It  has  a  English  and  rhetorical  excellence.  Great  care 
wide  range  of  subjects,  some  of  which  should  "WU'd  be  exercised  m  the  selection  of  the 
be  treated  in  a  purely  didactic  way,  while  others  speaker  who  should  be  a  literary  man  of  high 
may  rise  to  the  glow  of  conviction  and  mve  character,  marked  achievement,  and  good  deliv- 
the  flavor  of  good-will,  pathos,  or  humor.  The  *'7-,  ^  „,  ,  ,,,«.. 
kinds  of  Topical  Speeches  are:                                          t4)     The  Inauevral  of  the  President  of  an 

( I )     Toasts,  or  After-Dinner  Speeches  of  va-  association  or  of  the  nation,  the  Governor  of  a 

rious  degrees  of  importance.     In  recent  years  ^^^^-  °T  ™  Chairman  of  a  large  and  formal 

this  form  is  much  used  by  political  aspirants  for  eonvenlion  is  an  important  kind  of  an  address. 

making   public   their    ambitions    and   desire    to  ^"<;  speaker    should    acknowledge    the    honor 

"right  the  public  wrongs."  conferred  upon  him,  pledge  faithfulness  to  duly 

,  \     r-,      I        r  r  .     J    .■        c .«.    o      •  and  proclaim  his  policy.    He  should  not  criticise 

.    >!''     i'"'''":fi    uVCu'^'^!"'"'  k»   pred«..ior.  tat  .low  .   strong  teire  » 

S-.S'dirL'-.t^r  •"""'  "'"'''*  Sil2>o„'7„t™.,"=.n',Zh'rn'T«S£ 

ana  very  Qireci  in  siyie. ,^^^5  [^^  jj,^  harangue  of  the  stump  speaker 

(4)  Gavel  Speeches,  in  which  the  retinng  to  the  most  dignified  and  learned  discussion  of 
president  of  an  association  presents  that  em-  vital  national  issues  by  some  great  statesman 
blem  of  authority  to  a  newly  elected  president  The  speaker  should  not  be  too  statistical  nor 
who  IS  not  yet  ready  to  give  a  forma!  Inaugural  use  the  language  of  the  political  demagogue. 
Address;  and  the  response  by  the  president-  but  try  to  be  clear,  candid,  and  generous  to  Mr 
elect  who  acknowledges  the  honor  and  asks  the  ponents. 

co-operation  and  support  of  the  Association  for  (6)     Addresses  Before  ConvenHons,  Conffr,- 

his  approaching  administration.  gations.   and  other  la:^  bodies  of  people   of 

(5)  The  NoiiAcation  Speech  of  the  Chair-  similar  tastes  and  convktkms,  not  of  a  political 
man  of  a  committee  to  a  presidential  nominee  nature,  such  as  Teachers'  Institutes,  Chautan- 
m  which  he  reiterates  the  pUtform  of  the  party  qua  assemblies.  Synods,  and  Conferences,  vary 
as  expressed  by  the  nominating  conventran.  according  to  the  occasion  and  the  message,  Im 
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&ey   are   distincHy   unlike   Ihe   other   addresses  day  and  generation,  and  weaves  them  into  the 

named.     They  are  generally   of  a  professional,  fabric  of  the  future.     It  moves  the  audience  by 

educational,  scientific  or  moral  order,  and  deal  persuasive,  climactic  impulses  and  stirs  men  to 

largely  with  methods,  motives,  and  aims  of  work  action.     It  must  spring   from  the  orator's  own 

in  a  given  sphere  of  activity.  conviction  and  bring  a  message  that  is  genuine, 

?,   LeclMres.--The   Lecture   is  a   well   reeog-  ^unmistakable,  and  generaljy  optimistic.     Its  ob- 

nt«d    form    of    speech    somewhat    akin    to    the  ject  is  to  educate  and  msp.re  the  masses,  elevate 

Address;  yet  it  is  more  formal,  bears  the  stamp  'he   standards   of   morahty   and    citizenship,   or 

of  greater  preparation  and  is  used  repeatedly  in  bnng  about  great  civic  reforins  and   national 

about  the  same  language  and  form.     There  are  movements,     ihe  stamp  of  its  influence  is  cleat 

two  kinds-              =     =  in  t[,e  national  life  and  character  of  the  past. 

,   ,         ■                 „.           ■     r-  ,      ,     r'  „  it  is  a  vital,  living  force  in  the  civil  polity  of  the 

(i)  Leetures  lo  Classes  tH  SchooU  Conegt^s,  presen,,  and  its  promise  of  power  and  useful 
and  other  uistitutions,  which  should  be  didactic  „^^^  ;„  the  future  is  so  great  that  it  should  be 
in  style,  precise  m  statement,  methodical  in  ar-  ,3^^^  ;„  jf,^  curriculum  of  every  college  and 
rangement,  progressive  111  development,  and  so  t,„iversity  that  lays  claims  to  a  thorough  prep- 
presented  that  the  students  may  fully  compre-  aration  of  youth  for  (he  duties  and  reaponsibil- 
hend  the  subject  treated  and  lake  notes  for  fu-  j^j^^  ^f  jjf^ 
lure  study.  Perhaps  owing  to  a  failure  to  distinguish  tht 

'.2)     Platform   Lectures   before  popular  au-  oration  from  the  other  forms  of  speech  which 

diyf.ees,  the  object  being  instruction  and  enter-  we  have  named  the  rhetoricians  of  the  present 

lainment.     No  matter  how  sciejitific  the  subject  day  have  not  greatly  improved  the  classification 

it  must  be  treated  in  a  popular  way  with  ample  of   Orations  given   by   the   ancient   Greeks   and 

illustration  and  sufficient  reduction  of  technical  Romans.     In  view  of  the  preceding  discussions 

terms  to  common   phraseology   so  th.it   the   au-  we    believe    that    the    terms     Commemorative, 

dience  may  fully  understand  the  speaker.    There  Panegyric,  and  Civic  will  prove  comprehensive 

is  a  large  demand  for  the  highest  type  of  this  gjij   inclusive, 

form  of  public  entertainment,  (,)    xhe   Commemorative   Oration   celebrates 

8,  Sermons. — The  Sermon  is  a  spoken  dis-  some  great  event  of  history  and  aims,  as  Dr, 
course  by  a  duly  ordained  clergyman  on  some  Sears  slates,  at  "perpetuating  something  which 
theme  or  text  from  the  Bible  and  delivered  aa  a  is  worth  saving  from  oblivion,  and  extending 
part  of  a  church  service.  There  are  six  va-  into  the  future  what  is  too  valuable  to  be  re- 
rielies  as  follows,  the  first  three  of  which  are  stricted  to  the  brief  period  when  it  was  present 
named  by  Dr.  Broad-js  from  the  standpoint  of  among  mankind."  it  is  a  high  and  inspiring 
the  subject  or  text,  rnd  the  last  three  are  con-  order  of  oratory.  Noble  deeds  are  idealized, 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  cf  the  occasion:  the   outgrowth   of   past    events   and   their   rela- 

(i)    The  Subject  Sermon  in  which  the  text  tian  to  the  needs  of  the  present  is  shown,  and 

from    scripture    only    suggests    the    theme,    the  eloquent   strains   of   warning   or   triumph   mark 

analysis  of  which   and  plan   of  treatment  must  'I"!  speech.     Webster's  two  "Bunker  Hill   Mon- 

be  entirely  constructed  by  the  preacher.  timent"  orations  and  Everett's  oration  on  'The 

(2)  The  Text^ermon  in  which  the  analy-  National  Cemetery  at  Geltysburg»  are  noUbU 
sis.  headings,  and  subdivisions  are  all  inherent  samples  of  Commemorative  oratory 

in  the  text,  leaving  the  tactful  preacher,  as  Dr.  (z).  The  Panegyric  Oration  is  a  formal  and 

Shedd  put  it,  'to  find  the  hidden  skeleton."  elaborate  eulogy   upon   fpme  great  person   who 

(3)  The  Expository  Sernwn  which  Is  exe-  f'"  passed  away.  It  is  an  old  form  of  oratory 
getic  in  method-a  purely  scriptural  form  of  P"ct.ced  by  almost  ai  the  great  orators  of  the 
preaching-in  which  several  passages  or  even  a  ^9,;'^:  ''"^'  having  stood  the  test  of  ages,  it 
fvhole  clfapter  may  b.  ..pou^ded.^  Z'^.T^^:,'T.^\\':1^^^:T^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(4)  D,daet>c  Sermons  relMng  to  church  j^^j  ^f  demonstrative  oratory  and  employs 
government._  influences,  beliefs,  creeds,  or  the  (^e  highest  type  of  eloquence.  The  style  must 
ethics  of  religion.  be   elegant,   the   praise   truthful,   the   encomium 

(3>    Exhorlatory  Sermons  which   are  more  specific   and   not   general,  and   the   finished   life 

emotive  in  nature  and  intended  to  move  the  will  and  its  closed  events  held  up  as  an  inspiration 

of  the  congregation   to   immediate  action.  to  the  living  for  future  guidance.     George  Wil- 

(6)    Special  Occaaon  Sermons,  such  as  the  liam  Curtis'  oration  on  "Wenden   Phillips"  and 

dedication  of  a  church,  installation  services,  the  James  G.  Blaine's  eulogy  on  ■Garfield'  are  good 

institution   of   baptism   or   the   sacrament,   Ser-  illustrations  of  Panegyric  oratory, 

mon*  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas.  Easter.  (3).    The    Chic    or   Notional   Oration   is    a 

mid   on  fraternity,  memorial,  and  funeral  occa-  deep,  earnest  discussion  of  great  ethical  princi- 

sions.  pies,   civic   laws,    social    relations,   or   economic 

9,  Orations. — Ttie  Oration,  as  we  conceive  it,  movements  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  per- 
is the  loftiest  type  of  public  speech  and  it  petuity  of  the  state  or  nation.  It  has  for  its 
marks  the  hiplic't  attainment  of  the  public  am  the  elevation  of  standards  of  citirership, 
speaker.  It  is  difinified  and  formal  in  style,  national  prosperity  and  international  relations, 
clear  in  logic,  forceful  in  thought,  sound  in  Like  the  other  forms  of  orations  it  employs  the 
philosophy,  elotjuent  in  lantruage.  emotive  and  philosophy  of  history  in  forecasting  future 
persuasive  in  spirit,  and,  withal,  it  is  constructed  events,  and  rises  to  the  loftiest  elociuence  when- 
with  the  plot  and  motive  of  a  great  drama.  It  ever  q«esti""s  of  creat  human  interest  are  con- 
pathers  up  the  salient  facts  of  history  and  ev-  'idprH,  "Tlie  Labor  Problem," 
pcrience  bea-inr  imon  the  Mihjert  di^cnssed, 
lio'ds  them  up  m  the  searchlight  of  the  present 
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■Interaationaiism'  are  appropriate  subjects  for  .1  Tke  Condusion  or  Pfroratton.—Ttue  ii  Ak 
civic  oratory.'  criici;!i  point  fur  the  skill  of  tbe  speaker;  it  is 
II.  THE  PLAN  OF  DiscouKSE.  the  placc  of  deepest  interest  and  also  of  great- 
All  kinds  of  dijcoiirse  should  be  constructed  est  peril.  It  leaves  the  final  impression  which 
according  to  a  good  plan  which  will  secure  pro-  may  prove  a  triumph  or  a  dramatic  catastrophe 
portion,  insure  growth,  and  prevent  digression,  jor  llie  orator.  It  should  be  carefully  prepared 
Rhetoricians  give  variously  frohi  two  to  eight  '"  thought,  language,  and  even  in  delivery.  The 
divisions  of  the  discourse,  but  the  simple  out-  essential  requisites  of  a  good  Peroration  are 
line.  Introduction,  Miiin  Discourse,  and  Con-  Summary,  Brevity,  and  Termination,  and  in 
elusion  seem  to  nieet  the  demands  in  all  kinds  formal  oratory  the  heightening  effect  of  elo- 
of  speeches.  quent  language  should  be  added 
_  I.  Inlroduclion.-Th^  importance  of  the  first  „,.  j^e  qualtties  of  discotJkse. 
tmpresston  is  of  great  moment  to  the  speaker 

as  well  as  lo  the  audience.  With  a  good  Intro-  Various  qualities  of  Discourse  from  QuJn- 
ductioii  the  critical  attitude  of  the  audience  tilian's  three  to  Professor  Bain's  seven,  have 
gives  place  to  open-niindedness  and  acceptance  been  described  by  rhetoricians.  We  suggest  the 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Main  Dis-  following  as  inclusive  terms  for  all  speeches: 
course  and  enforced  ni  the  Peroration.  At  the  i.  Clearness,  which  is  the  quality  by  which 
start  the  speaker  must  consider  the  occasion,  the  the  thought  and  emotions  are  presented  intel- 
objecf  of  his  speech,  and  the  mood  of  the  au-  ligibly  lo  the  audience.  It  deals  especially  with 
dience  he  confronts.  He  may  enjoy  the  sup-  the  diction  and  the  syntax  of  sentences  anri 
port  and  sympathy  of  his  hearers,  or  he  may  the  logic  of  thought.  To  insure  clearness 
have  their  prejudice,  false  impressions  or  ig-  the  speaker  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  clear 
norance  to  overcome  before  he  can  discuss  his  thinking,  study  authors  who  are  notably  clear 
subject  successfully.  To  cover  all  cases  we  may  in  style,  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
say  that  the  Introduction  should  be  local  as  to  ject,  and  the  main  issues,  follow  a  well  ordered 
time,  place,  and  object  of  the  speech,  generally  Plan  of  Discourse  and  yield  to  wholesome  crit- 
concrete  and  always  definite  in  statement,  def-  icism. 

crential  to  the'  aodientfe  and  to  the  preceding  a.  Force  is  that  quality  which  renders  dis- 
q>eakers  if  there  be  any,  conciliatory  if  concilia-  course  capable  of  strong,  vital  utterance  and 
tion  is  needed,  dignified  both  in  commendation  energetic,  expressive  action.  It  is  acquired  by 
and  condemnation,  calculated  to  awaken  atten-  the  selection  of  weighty  idiomatic  words  whose 
tion  and  interest,  brief  as  the  occasion  will  meaning  and  phonetic  constituents  are  full  of 
allow,  and  it  must  name  the  subject  or  prt^msi-  power,  by  the  use  of  .strong,  figurative  language, 
tion  to  be  discussed.  by  a  skillful  interweaving  of  short,  energetic 
2.  Main  Discourse.— The  distribution  of  ma-  sentences  with  the  necessary  longer  ones,  anil 
terials,  the  statement  of  (acts  and  the  logical  by  arranging  the  Plan  of  Discourse  wit.,  special 
trend  of  discussion  are  closely  allied  to  the  sub-  reference  to  climax  and  dramatic  strength, 
ject  itself  and  must  vary  according  to  condi-  y  Persttasiveness  is  that  quality  of  discourse 
tions ;  hut  one  of  the  following  orders,  or  a  which  appeals  to  the  will  through  the  emotions, 
combination  of  them,  will  apply  to  any  kind  of  Persuasive  passages  should  be  in  proper  pro- 
speech  :  pgrtion  to  the  thought- action  of  the  speech,  and 
(i)  The  Hisiorieal  Order  arranges  the  follow  only  when  the  minds  of  the  audience 
facts,  events,  statements,  proofs,  and  conclu-  have  grasped  the  situation  and  when  the  en- 
siors,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  occurrence,  forcement  of  truth  has  been  accomplished; 
Antecedents  relating  to  the  past.  Circumstances  hence  persuasion  is  the  special  function  of  Cli- 
relating  to  the  present,  and  Consequents  re-  maxes  and  the  Peroration.  The  language  should 
lating  to  the  present  and  the  future  are  all  ar-  be  fraught  with  expressive  words,  patlietic  or 
ranged  chronologically.  Webster's  speech  in  the  stirring  associations  of  ideas  and  experiences. 
trial  of  Knapp  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Joseph  there  should  he  a  judicious  use  of  expletives 
White,  delivered  3  Aug,  1830,  is  an  excellent  and  striking  figures  of  speech,  and,  above  all, 
illustration  of  the  Historical  Order  of  discus-  the  speaker  should  manifest  an  earnestness  of 
sion.  purpose  and  a  full  mastery  of  eiocntion  or  de- 
fa)  The  Logical  Order  links  all  incidents,  livery. 
testimonies,  proofs,  and  arguments  into  a  com- '  RoBERt  iRvmG  Fuitom, 
plete  chain  of  Argumentation,  the  whole  subject  Dean  of  the  School  of  Oratory.  Ohio  IVesteyan 
being  to  convince  the  judge,  jury,  or  audience.  ■    Universily. 

(See     Arch MEKTAT ION.)       Burke's     speech    on  tt-         '       »       «     .                    e    .. 

•ConciliatioH  with   the  Colonies,'  delivered   in  Oratory,    History   of.     Oratory   was   first 

the  House  of  Lords  22  March   I775.  illustrates  ""ade  a  ^ibject  of  study  among  the  Greeks  set- 

the  Logical  Order  ''*''    '"   ^"^''^'   ^^'   occasion   of   their   directing 

(^  The   Distributive    Order    arranges    co-  »Ii=ir  attention  to  it  being  the  general  unsettle- 


(3)      The   Distributive    Order    arranges    co- 
existing -matters    into    groups    and    distributes     mem   or   an   iiues   10   properiy   m    Syracuse   in 
thfc^  o>-nrir.c  in  thmr  rplatinn  to  parh  nther  and     consequence    of    wholesale    conhscations.       1  tie 


. e  -". ^■-■.-    --    distributes     ment   of  all   titles   to   properly   in    Syra 

these  groups  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and     consequence    of    wholesale    conhscations 

to  the  general  aim  of  the  speech.     It  often   re-    exiles,   on   returnmg  to   their  country,   appealed 


verses   the   Historical   Order.      This   method   is  to  the  government  for  restoration  of  their  j 

especially   adapted  to  the  more   eloquent  styles  sessions,  but  that  could  be  effected  only  by  thar 

of  oratory  such  as  the  Panecyric  or  Civic  ora-  appearing     and     appealing     in     person     to    the 

tion  and  has  been  employed  by  the  greatest  ora-  courts.     In   this   emeraency  Corax.  by  drawing 

tors.     It  tests  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  speaker  up    a    few    simple    rules    for    the    orderly    and 

who  must  conform   unswervingly  to   the   three  effective     presentation     of     their     claims,     and 

great  principles  of  rhetorical  structure,  Unity,  drafting  a  skeleton  of  an  address  to  the  court. 

Climax,  and  Proportion.  laid  the   foundation  of  th«  art  of  oratory  on 
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wliicti,  ISO  years  later,  Aristotle  reared  his  im-  presents  a  contrast  to  Antiphon:  liis  vocabulary 
mortal  work  on  Rhetoric  or  Oratory,  •incom-  is  simple  and  pure,  the  vocabulary  of  common 
iwrabljr,"  says  Professor  Jebb,  'the  most  scien-  life;  he  makes  little  use  of  showy  rhetorical 
tific  work  which  exists  on  the  subject:  it  may  figures:  he  excels  in  vivid  description;  and  he 
be  regarded  as  having  determined  the  main  lines  passes  gracefully  from  the  full  and  flowing 
on  which  the  subject  was  treated  by  nearly  all  periodic  style  to  the  Style  of  simple  narrative. 
subsequent  writers* — of  modem  as  of  ancient  He  was  the  first  to  fit  the  Style  of  the  speeches 
times.  But  between  the  time  of  Cor^x  and  he  wrote  to  the  character  of  the  client,  who  was 
that  of  Afist6tle  was  a  period  of  development  to  deliver  them  before  the  court  Isocrates 
of  the  art,  both  in  its  theory  and  its  p«ctice,  (436-338  B.C.),  an  eminent  teacher  of  oratmy,  . 
and  that  period  is  the  .golden  age  of  Grecian,  or  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  art  io  its  highest 
rather  Attic,  eloquence.  Corax  had  at  the  first  development,  was  also  by  profession  a  logog- 
merc  imiUtors  who  developed  the  art  of  lo^og-  rapher.  Twenty  of  his  orations  are  extant, 
raphy  or  of  composing  «peoches  or  pleadings  marked  by  great  elegance  of  style,  but  inferior  in 
to  be  made  in  the  cewrts  by  the  parties  to  suits,  natural  simplicity  to  those  of  Lysias,  and  in  fire 
The  logographers  then  began  to  tumiah  to  their  and  fervor  to  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  To 
clients,  instead  of  the  mere  divisions  and  heads  Isocrates  Cicero  awards  the  praise  of  havine 
of  a  pleading,  the  whole  speech  written  out,  and  brought  Attic  oratory  to  perfection.  Among  his 
framed  their  client  in  the  memonzmg  and  de-  pupjij  ^^re  very  many  who  attained  high  emi- 
hvery  of  it.  The  first  notable  logographer  at  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ators :  from  the  scant  records  that  are 
Athens  was  Ant.phon  (48c^-4io  bc.),  Ut  he  had  ^^^^^  „^  tiered  the  names  of  41  famous 
fc^;/r^w'll?*lt^  'T.^h??r^..^iM,"^t^fj^i^  ""W"  «ho  are  known  to  have  c6me  from  the 
UoZi  'i?  S  c  1%T'  r^a^nT  pU^  :  ll  -■-«'  °^  l--^--  -<■"«  •'-the  great  Is=eus 
oratory,  who  by  Vis  highly  ornate  style  and  his  <-39^2S3  B-c).  who  like  his  master  was  a  logog- 
daring  paradoxes  commanded  the  interest  of  «phcr  and  perhaps.the  most  eminent  rcpresema- 
all  and  created  a  veritable  furore:  he  exacted  'jve  of  that  profession:  he  was  deeply  learned  ,n 
enormous  fees  for  the  privilege  of  attendance  "«^  ^f-  »»<!*"  ?'«>  »  great  political  orator:  m 
at  his  lessons  in  oratory,  and  had  for  his  pupils  ^0^";^=  oratory  he  was  without  a  peer.  De- 
the  most  gifted  and  aspiring  of  the  Athenian  nwsthmes  is  aaid  by  some  «nc«"t  wnters  to 
youth.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  committed  have  teen  one  of  his  pi^ils.  ^y.tb  .Demosthenes 
to  writing  the  secrets  of  his  special  art:  he  laid  ^nd  ^chines  closes  the  penod  o£  the  grand 
the  principal  stress  on  delivery,  elocution,  and  Attic  oratory.  ,  „  ■  ,  . 
proposed  to  his  pupils  as  topics  for  declamation  After  Greece  fell  under  the  Macedonian 
1  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Eleatic  domination  Grecian  oratory  had  no  longer  any 
school  and  others  of  an  ethical  nature.  But  ^^^^  '"  P«™w  ''^e  aid  "  degenerated  rapidly. 
jAntiphon,  though  he  was  only  a  writer  of  Th^  tradition  of  the  ^  best  days  was,  it  is  true, 
f  speeches  that  were  to  be  delivered  by  others,  is-  preserved  in  Aristotle's  great  treatise,  and  the 
I  reckoned  as  one  of  the  ten  great  Attic  orators,  monumenta  of  Attic  eloquence  remained,  but 
He  composed  speeches  not  only  for  parties  in  the  virile  eloquence  of  the  great  orators  of  Athens 
suits  at  law,  but  also  for  speakers  in  the  popular  was  ill  fitted  for  the  political  circumstances  of 
assembly,  and  thus  ha  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  enslaved  peoples.  The  taste  for  oratory  was 
founder  of  the  art  of  political  oratory  at  Athens,  industriously  cultivated  -by  the  Hellenes  of  Asia 
Never  in  his  life  till  in  its  last  act  did  he  appear  Minor  and  of  the  Greek  cities  as  an  riegint  bc- 
as  a  speaker  io  the  assembly  of  the  people  or  in  complishment,  and  in  their  hands,  it  became 
the  courts  of  law.  When  he  was  brought  to  merely  one  of  the  arts  of  decoration.  A  pom- 
trial  on  the  charge  of  hi^  treason  he  defivered  pous,  florid  style,  abounding  in  exquisite  figures 
in  self-defense  a  speech,  of  ■  which,  though  it  of  speech,  extravagant  metaphors,  and  em^ty 
proved  ineffectual  to  save  him  from  capital  btit  sonorous  periods  displaced  the  sane,  tern- 
punishment,.  Thucydides  declared  that  no  abler  perate  speech  of  the  Athenian  masters  and  ex- 
oration  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  a  like  emplars  of  oratory.  And  it  was  while  Greek 
position.  There  are  extant  17  orations  com-  eloquence  was  in  this  low  estate  that  the  Latins 
posed  by  him,  amoax  them  three  'tetralogies"  first  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  Greece. 
—  presumably  examples  of  forensic  oratory  de-  Fortimately  the  works  of  the  great  orators  and 
signed  to  serve  as  school  exercises  and  models;  of  the  great  theoretic  expositors  of  the  art  — 
each  of  the  tetralogies  comprises  four  speeches  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  Theophrasfus  —  were  still 
BUch  as  might  be  delivered  in  a  trial  for  murder,  extant,  in  which  was  to  be  found  the  corrective 
namely,  (i)  the  charge  presented  by  the  accuser;  of  this  debased  Asian  oratory;  and  it  was  the 
(2)  the  defendant's  reply;  (3)  the  accuser's  an-  good  fortune  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  ora- 
«wer  to  this ;  and  (4)  the  rejoinder  of  the  ac-  tors,  when  he  resorted  to  the  Greek  schools 
cused.  The  style  of  Anliphon's  orations  is  for  training  in  the  liberal  arts  to  have  his  studies 
rugged  and  lacks  grace  and  elegance,  as  com-  from  the  first  directed  to  the  authentic  works  of 
pared  with  that  of  most  of  his  illustrious  sue-  those  great  master?,  and  not  to  the  extravagances 
cessors,  but  his  discourse  is  ever  forceful  and  of  the  Asian  school.  Cicero's  great  rival  in 
convincing.  LysJas,  the  third  of  the  Attic  Ten,  aftertimes,  the  orator  Hcrtensius,  was  captivated 
was  also  a  logographer.  but  he  was  besides  a  by  the  glitter  of  Asiaoism,  and  sought  to  win 
man  active  in  public  life,  and  in  addition  to  verdicts  in  the  courts  by  resonant  sentences  and 
orations  prepared  for  clients^  to  be  delivered  by  flowery  rhetoric  rather  than  by  cknr.  calm  argu- 
them  in  the  law  courts  or  in  the  assembly,  he  mentation  commended  by  a  chaste,  temoerale 
composed  and  himself  delivered  a  great  many  style  of  speech.  Cicero's  orations,  of  which  pfi 
political  and  forensic  speeches:  more  than  160  are  extant  are  either  deliberative  and  political, 
orations  of  Lysias  are  mentioned  by  ancient  delivered  in  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  or  jtidi- 
authors ;  of  these.  ,"14  are  extant,  a  few  of  them  cial.  forensic,  all  in  defense  of  accused  persons, 
in  fragments.    In  his  simple  but  refined  style  he  with  the  exception  of  the  memorable  four  ora-    I 
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tions  against  Verres,  in  which  Cicero  acta  as  Laws,  Liberation  of  the  Blacks,  etc,  gave  iii' 

accuser    and    prosecuting    altorney.     He    wrote  spiration  to  orators ;  so  here  in  the  Uaited  Stales 

three   treatises   on   the   subject   of   oratory,   De  the    questions   of    Independence,    of    fonnbg  a 

Oratore,  Orator,  and  Brutas,  and  there  are  ex-  Constitution,   of   Nullification,   of    Abolition   of 

tant   two  other   treatises   relating  to  the   art   of  Slavery,  of  maintaining'  by  arms  the  Union,  of 

oratorv,   De     Inventione     and   Rhclorica    which  Tariffs,  etc.,  have  called  into  exercise  the  ora- 

have   been   ascribed   to   him   as   author.     In   the  torical   powers   of   our   Henrys,   Otiscs,   Hamil- 

treatise   De   Oratore   he   expresses   his   view   of  tons.    Clays,   Websters,    Sumners,    Phillipses. 

what     the    consummately    accomplished     orator  Or'atory    of    Sunt    Philu).      See    Omeb, 

should  be :  be  must  not  be  the  mere  rhetorician,  Rhjgious. 

neither  should  he  be  the  mere  technical  lawyer  _  , , ,         ,    .      _  ...  , 

or  the  keen  political  partisan;  but  he  should  be  ,     prb-weaw,    a  spider  of  the  group  0^6i«^ 

the  man  of  thorough  education  and  perfect  taste,  '«r'/'  represented  most  familiar  by  the  garden 

who  can  speak  on  all  subjects  out  of  the  ful-  ''P'^"^  ^^  ^'1=  ^^'V"'  ^^""T"^,'  **"'^'i  *"""  *^"f' 

ness    of    hiTmental    slor^.    with    variety    and  webs  on  a  flat  plane  in  tfie  form  of  concentric 

copiousness.    Such  is  Cicefo-s  ideal  orator,  an  ''""   "J  »^"«'l    sustained   by  cables    radutmg 

ideal    which    unquestionably   he   approached   as  from  the  centre  of  the  coil  to  vanoos  points  of 

nearly   as    any   orator   in    antiquity,   though    of  ^""Vpon,     See    Spidee. 

course  even  in  his  time  it  stood  immensely  re-  OrbegOBO,  Luis  Jose,  loo-cs    ha-s5   6r-bi- 

mote;.    Though  Julius  Gesar,  "the  greatest  name  Bo'so,     Peruvian     general:     b.     Chuquisongo, 

in  history,"  was  not  by  profession  an  orator,  he  Huamachiico,    Peru,    25    Aug.    1795 ;    a.    Lima. 

has  been  justly  rated  as  second  only  to  Cicero  X""'A^^-    V?  *^  educated  in  the  College  of 

as  a  master  of  the  art  of  oratory:  it  is  not  to  be  ^a"   Carlos,   Lima,   and   entered   the   itulitia  m 

doubted  that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  forensic  i.o'S-     He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  high  posi- 

practice  and  the  oratory  of  the  Senate  he  would  tion   and,   engaging   actively   into    military  and 

not  have  been  inferior  in  that  career  to  any  of  political  affairs,  attained  great  popularity  among 

the  great  orators  even  of  Athens:  to  Julius  be-  "is  countrymen.     In   1833  he  was  chosen  presi- 

longs  the  unique  distinction  of  having  quelled  a  dent   of   the   republic   and    though    the   election 

rebellion   by   a   speech.     Quintilian,   born   about  was  not  strictly  legal  he  held  the  position  with- 

80  years  after  Cicero's  death,  was  a  very  eminent  o"t   interference  until   1834  ,when   his   predecei- 

instructor  in  the  art  of  oratoty  and  wrote  on  sor,  Gamarra,  raised  a  rebe  lion  against  h.s  au- 

Ihe   subject   a   practical   systematic   treatise,   De  thority.     Several  revolts  followed  and  Orb^oso 

Ifutilutione   Oratoria,  remarkable   for  its  sound  was  defeated.     He  accepted  the  intervention  of 

criticism   and  faultless  taste.  President  Santa  Cruz  of  Bolivia,  and  the  Peru- 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  was  in  part  at  Bolivian     confederation      was      formed  ,  with 

least  a  triumph  of  oratory:  the  appointed  chief  Orbegoso   as   president   of   North   Peru    When 

means  of  disseminating  the  religion  was  preach-  J^e  alliance  was  dissolved  in  1^6  he  was  exiled 

ing.     The   Apostle    Paul   was   an   orator   of   no  ^V  Gamarra  and  his  followers,  but  returned  to 

mean  rank.    The  apologies  written  in  defense  of  Peru  several  years  before  his  death. 

the  Christian  religion  in  tlie  2d  and  3^  centuries  011)18   Pic'tua.     See    CoHEKitJS,   Johahit 

and   addressed,    most   of   them,   to   the    Roman  Auos. 

emperors  by  Justin  Martyr  Athenagorai  Melito  ortit,  in  astronomy,  the  path  of  a  planet 
ApolUnaris,  M.ltiades.  M.nucius  Fef.x  and  ^^  ^^t"  the  curve-line  whS  a  planM  de- 
#^  1,  ^  "^'  ?"  "^  !^^  !^^  "T"*^'  ?  scribe*  in  its  periodical  revolution  round  hs  een- 
effect  harangues  wntten,  not  spoken :  the  style  jral  body.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elKpti- 
IS  the  oratorical  style,  but  ,t  is  ofKnes  of  the  „!,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci;  and  the 
debased  Asian  kind  Many  of  the  Fathers^  of  i^„^  alf  move  in  these  ellipses  in  accordance 
the  purch  as  Tertulhan,  Cyprian,  Athanasius  ^jth  the  law  that  a  Straight  line  drawn  from 
Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gregories  (of  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  any  one 
Naiianzum  and  of  Nyssa),  Augustine,  Ambrose,  of  (hem,  termed  the  radius  vector,  always  de- 
were  eminent  as  orators  rio  less  than  as  theolo-  s«.ibes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Also,  the 
pans  and  controversialists  In  the  Midd  e  squares  of  the  times  of  the  pUnetary  revolu- 
Ages  the  art  of  oratory  played  no  inconsiderable  fi^„^  ,„  as  the  cubes  of  the!?  mean  distances 
part  when  employed  for  reli^o^  instruction  or  fmm  the  sun.  The  satellites  also  move  in  ellip- 
moral  exhortation  by  Bernard,  Dominic  and  his  t;^i  orbits.  See  Astmnomy. 
■  Preaching  Friars,  Bonavcnture.  Thomas  _  ,  ,  .  r-  tr 
Aquinas.  Berchthold  of  Ratisbon,  Vincent  "•■=*.  a  genus  of  whales.  See  Killik. 
Ferrer,  Tauler,  etc  Orcagna,  6s-kan'ya,  or  Arcagnolo,  ar-kan- 

Political  oratory  was  meanwhile  in  abeyance:  yo'lo,  easel  names  of  Andrea  di  Cione,  Ital- 
it  had  its  revival  in  England  in  the  times  sue-  ian  painter,  sculptor  and  architect;  d.  probably 
ceeding  to  the  Revolution  of  1686 :  since  that  1368.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Giotto  as  a 
time  the  English  bar  and  the  British  House  of  painter,  but  his  energy  and  dramatic  character- 
Commons  have  been  almost  continuously  illus-  ization  indicate  a  great  advance  on  the  flatness 
trated  by  the  gcius  of  orators  hardly  or  not  at  and  conventionality  of  the  Giottesque  swic. 
all  inferior  to  those  of  ancient  Athens.  It  was  His  main  works  are  three  large  frescoes:  'The 
a  crisis  In  the  affairs  of  the  little  Syracusan  Last  Judgment'  ;  <HelP  ;  and  'Heaven'  in  the 
Democracy  that  gave  occasion  for  the  first  essay  Strozii  chauel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
to  formulate  the  laws  of  the  art  of  oratory:  and  Florence,  In  (he  same  chapel  is  an  altar-piece 
it  is  in  great  crises  of  states  that  the  highest  marked  with  his  name  and  the  date  13S7'-  '^ 
powers  of  oratory  are  called  into  action.  And  represents  Christ  handing  the  keys  to  Peter  and 
as  in  England  the  question  of  war  against  the  a  book  to  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  London  Na- 
AmenMu  colonies,  the  misdeeds  of  proconsuls  tional  Gallery  is  his  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
in  India,  the  war  with  Revolutionary  France,  by  Christ.*  a  large  altar-piece  which  originally 
Catholic   Emancipation,   Abolition   of   the    Com  belonged  to  the  Chur<:h  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore 

■  c 
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at  Florence.    All  these   works  exhibit  powers  fail  because  of  the  settling  of  cold  air  from_  the 

of  exquisite   design,   graceful   composition,   and  high   ground,  and  good  managers  now  avoid  a 

delicacy  of  colormg.    The  proportions  of  the  situation  where  no  draft  of  air  will  tend  to  keep 

chapel  of  Sao   Michele  and  its  elaborate  taber-  the  trees  clear  of  such  chilling  Influences.     The 

nacle  furnish   a   magnificent  testimony    to   his  land  selected   is  thoroughly  prepared   by  plow 

powers   as   a   sculpture    and   architect.  and   harrow   before   the    trees   are   planted,    in- 

_   .     .       „  ,, ,         ,  .   ,  .           ,.            e  stead  of  placinc  them  in  separate  holes  dug  in 

Or'cem    C,H,NO„  the  chief  ingredient  of  ^^e  sod.    The  trees  planted,  rarely  more  than 

the  red  and  purple  dyestufFs  known   under  the  ^^^         „   ^^             gre   carefully   trimmed   root 

name  of  archil  (q,v.).    It  is  formed  by  the  action  ^„^  branch,  and  set  in  rectangles  or  hexagons, 

of  ammonia  and  oxygen  on  orcin,  L,H,U.,  ana  ^^  ]aj,gj  niethod  permitting  cultivation  in  three 

consists    of    two    substances,    one    having    the  directions   and   being    more   economical   of   the 

composition    a.H>,NO.,   the   other    CHH„N,y..  ]^„^^    Instead   of  allowing  the    land    to   grow 

When  amrnonia  IS  added  to  a  solution  of  orcm  ^p   „i,^,  ^.^^^^  ^^j  ^^3^^  3^   formerly,  modern 

and  the  whole  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  practice   keeps   it   cleanly   cultivated   until    mid- 

assumes  a  dark-red  or  purple  tint  by  the  absorp-  summer,  and   in   many   cases   a   "cover-crop"   is 

tion  of  oxygen.    On  acidulating  with  acetic  acid,  planted  for  plowing  under  as  a  green  manv.re 

a   dark-red    precipitate   of    orcein    is    obtamed.  fn  the  following  spring.    During  the  first  three  to 

Orcein   is   slightly   soluble   in   water  and   freely  ^^^    ^^   perhaps    eight   years,    according   to    the 

soluble  in  ammonia  and  fixed  alkalies,  with  a  ynd  of  fruit,  distances  between  trees,  etc.,  many 

purple  or  violet  color;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alco-  orchardists  plant  hoed  crops  between  the  trees  to 

"Oi.  offset  the  cost  of  cultivation.   Cereals  and  grasses 

Orchard  Cultnre.    An  orchard  is  a  collec-  »«  mode mly  almost  never  sown   in  orchards 

tion  of  fruit-bearing  trees,   especially   of   those  except    to    reduce    the    amount    of   nitrogenous 

bearing   deciduous    fruits,    as    the    apple,    pear,  food  in  the  soil  and  then  only  when  such  food 

peach,   plum,   cherry,   apricot,    and    quince;    for  is   so  abundant   that  the   trees   are   making  loo 

oranges,  olives  and  various  cultivated  nuts,  the  great  a  growth  of  wood  to  allow  of  profitable 

term  'grove"  is  probably  in  more  general   use.  productivity.     The  cover-crops  act  more  or  less 

American   orchard   culture   differs   widely   from  ?s  checks  to  growth  and  thus  help  in  the  npen- 

European.       European    conditions    require   con-  >ng  of  the  wood  and  the  buds.     They  also  serve 

servation    of    space    and    make    necessary    such  lo  hold  snow,  and  to  check  washing,  puddling 

artificial  methods  of  training  as  dwarfing,  train-  f"a  leaching  of  the  soil,  and  if  they  consist  of 

ing  upon  walls,  forming  cordons,  espaliers,  etc, ;  beans  or   similar  legumes,   they  enrich  the   soil 

also  that  the  Iruit  itself  shall  be  of  special  at-  with  nitrogenous  food  derived  from  the  air. 

tractiveness   with   respect  to   size,   color,   flavor,  Thinning  of  the  fruit  has  been  found  of  dis- 

or   some   other   desideratum.    As   a    result,    far  tinct    advantage    with    many    kinds,    especially 

niot«  hand-work  is  required   in  European   fruit  when  the  grower  aims   to   supply   the   annually 

plantations   than   in  American.     In   America  the  increasing   demand    for    finer    individual    speci- 

imensive   methods   of   Europe   are   rarely   prac-  mens.     The   objects   gained   are  the   removal  of 

tised,    since    land    is    plentiful    and    cheap,    and  infenor,  diseased  specimens,  the   destruction  of 

since   the    demand    ia    for   a    large   quantity   of  many  insect  pests,  and  the  saving  of  plant-food 

fruit  rather  than  for  fruit  of  exceptional  quality,  which  s^n  be  utilized  by  the  tree  in  the  develop- 

The   trees    therefore    are    left    more    nearly    to  ment  of  finer  fniits  or  other  parts.     It  is  prac- 

nature,  aided   by   as  little  hand  labor  as  possi-  tised  most  with  such  fruits  as  peaches,  pears  and 

ble.    As  a  consequence  the  orchards  of  America  apricots,   these   supplying   a   fancy   market;   but 

are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.     According  is  also  gaining  in  favor  with  apples,  plums  and 

to    the     United     States     census    of     igoo    the  even  cherries.     Often  the  practice  removes  two 

total   number   of   fruit   trees    in   orchards    was  thirds  of  the  fruits  set.     But  the  number  lost  is 

3^,164,694,   of   which   55   per  cent   were   apple,  usually  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  bulk 

27  per  cent  peaches  and  nectarines,  8  per  cent  of  the  crop  matured,  and  by  the  resultant  price. 

[dunn,  and  4-5  per  cent  pears.    In  that  year  the  Whereas  fruits,  even  peaches,  were  formerly 

yield  of  fruit  was  valued  at  $83,751340.  marketed   m   bulk,   they  are   now    shipped    in 

During  the  closing  q^uarier  of  the  19th  cen-  small  individual  packages,  even  apples  being 
tury,  and  especially  durmg  the  last  decade,  the  sent  to  market  more  and  more  in  smaller  pack- 
management  of  American  orchards  was  de-  ages  than  barrels.  This  change  has  been 
cidedly  improved.  Prior  to  that  orchards  were  brought  about  by  the  demand  of  consumers 
largely  mere  adjuncts  of  the  farm,  supplying  who  dwell  in  cities,  where  they  have  small 
little  more  than  the  home  need,  or  at  most  the  facilities  for  keeping  perishable  food -materials 
small  demands  of  local  markets.  As  a  result  and  must  buy  their  fruit  in  smaii  quantities, 
the  trees  were  allowed,  usually,  to  shift  for  more  often  than  in  large  amounts.  Means  of 
themselves;  harmful  insects  thrived,  plant-dis-  transportation  and  storage  facilities  have  de- 
eases  spread  and  the  quality  of  the  product  was  veloped  in  pace  with  this  change  in  the  market. 
poor.  As  means  of  shipment  of  fruit  were  im-  Refrigerator  cars  have  made  possible  the  car- 
proved  more  distant  markets  could  be  supplied  riagc  of  products  hundreds,  or  even  thousands, 
and  the  progressive  men  began  to  devote  al-  of  miles  to  a  final  market,  and  the  erection  of 
lention  to  their  orchards.  Great  care  is  now  cold-storage  warehouses  at  both  the  shipping 
taken  in  the  selection  of  land  and  site  for  an  and  the  receiving  ends  ot  the  line  has  enabled 
orchard;  not  only  must  the  tree  be  considered  producers  and  dealers  to  control  the  supply 
with  respect  to  its  nourishment,  but  the  effects  and  regulate  prices  lo  a  great  degree.  The 
of  cold,  heat,  wind,  light  and  other  factors  must  disadvantage  in  such  a  method  of  marketing 
be  kept  in  view.  For  instance  air  drainage  has  fruit  is  the  poor  quality  of  fruits  shipped  long 
been  found  to  be  of  equal  importance  to  water  distances  r  they  must  be  gathered  'before  their 
dramage.    Ordiardi  planted  in  hollows  generally  flavors    have    fully    developed,    and    the    con- 
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sumer  never  learns  from  the  fruit  obtainable  -in         Orchha,  or  Utcbba  (also  called  Tebabi), 

his   distant   market   what    the   fredi    article   is  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  area  about  2,000 

like."  square  miles;  pop.  333,o2o,     The  town  of  Or- 

Consult:    Bailey,    'Cyclopedia   of   American  chha,  the  former  capital,  is  on  the  river  Betwa, 

Horticulture'     (igoo-2),    and     'Principles     of  not  far  from  Jha'nsi.    It  contains,  an  impoEing 

Fruii  Growing'   (1900);  Thomas,  'The  Ameri-  fort  with  a  palace.     Tl^  towriof  Tehari,  the 

can  Fruit  Culturlst'   {1897)  ;  and  many  bulletins  present  capital,  the  residence  of  the'  ruling  chief, 

of    the    agricultural   experiment   stations,   espe-  is  about  40  miles  south  of  Orchha:     It  contains 

cially  New   York,   Michigan,   Wisconsin,   Cali-  the  fort  of  Tikamgarb,' by.  whiah  ilame  the  town 

fomia,  and  Vermont ;  also  the  annizal   reports  la  sometimes  called.    Pop.  17,61a 
of  horticultural  and  pomological  societies,  par-  Orchid,  orTtid.  the   name  6f  a.  group  of 

ticularly    the    American     Pomological     Soaety,  plants  (order  Orchidacea)  containing  more  than 

Western  New   York,   Massachusetts,   Michigan,  ^^jacx,   known   species   and   many   thousands   of 

and  Missouri  Horticultural  Societies,  varieties,    many   of   which    are    highly    valuable 

See  Froit;  Fbuit  Trade;  Fkbulizkiis;  Fun-  commercially.     They  are  as  a  whole  by  far  the 

ciciDEs;    Tillage;   etc.  n^st   interesting   order   of  plants   of   the  entire 

Orchard  Grass.       See     Grasses     in     tbb  'vegetable    kingdom,    because   of   their   eictraor- 

United   States.  dinary  mode  of  growth  and  existence,  their  great 

Orchard  Oriole.     See  Oriole.  ^^^.  ^"4  '"durance,  their  curious  habits,  and  the 

n.^bo^.^..      -  i^u^.A     ■  „     xuiiT— ,    n  ,ji  varied  forms  of  their  flowers,  whjch  are  distinct 

1*,    1?     f  ^       ■•  .         .,■   S^^^'   k'      u^^    3^'  f>^™  a"  "*"  -^'asses  of  plants^,  fine  in  texture, 

*^'-l^?.^^'''  R^'^^r  ^A  .^^'t"'^.''  ^^^f'  A-  '3  ""d  °i  Slowing  and  exquisite  colors.     They  are 

^^d    en^coura?ed    bfthe*  su^c^f  of     his   ^S"^  remarkable  alsS  becau^of  their  r<idy  *fa^bil- 

JiS.,  H  .     ,1.  ^     r  A     liS'      y;,i.  !  *">  "»"  faKinalta,  th.n  .if  other  drim  m 

™w    S?£     A    ji?    '  r'    ,JU  w.™  l»l>'»'.  "'"'>  "  "J"  r""^'  s"lti-"ii»- 

1?^  a;.JL&„      S    !.'■  /     .         ?L?.  SS?»  '™i  facl  .ISO  .tco«ni.  (or  ib=  .Imost  o«llm 

an    Academician.       Orchardsons    works    consist  ™rietie.  nf  flnw^n  and  cnln« 

•taos.  entirel,  of  bi.ioricji  and  genre  pictures         Se»™er"4e  orchid?,'.  ™li  is  made  np 

?fhe'"S£u,e^T,M  0       ■ChK.to7h'er'  IS-  '^  »"  following  parts:  sepals,  petals,  ■  labeling 

/,hJS;^     (M^t,     i^^ 'n.    .t  TT  sS  •?  n^ii-  or  pouch,  and  column  or  crest.    The  labellom  is  as 

(i8«>)     'Nwoleon  I    on  Board  H  M.S.  Bdle-  ,  .^.^  ,h,  most  conspicuous  part,  ami  U  lie  most 

rophon'    (1880)    purehased  under  .t^c  term,  ot  ,„j„,^     constructed,  a,  weU  a.  the.  «»t 

the  Chanire.  Benues  ;    ■Uo  Manage  de  Go;  i„p„rant,  irgan  of  the  Hower,  since  through  it 

,emnce.  (1884)  i  <Salon  of  Madame  R.camier'  .    »  '^     ?  ^    ,^  ^       .  ^^  ^^ 

(.885)     in   which  man,  istingu  shed   persons  ■  ^    •„,  „^       „      ,  ^  ^ 

are    introduced;      Ine    Kitt   within   trie    Lute' .,      ,, ii.'jj..„.i.    __._       _jj_       

ffi^vl^lS'l.'S-liiS^rLAS:  S'?hfteKSS.SiS^T53 

Viscount  Peel,  Lord  Kelvin,  ind  others.     Al-  i''!.,"'?'  5"'.'°  "SI     ^J,^  ?.^  ".^ 

„     .      >i    u-   i  -_.■ J. 1    ;_    .1..   T> T  aueed  by  the  unconscioua  work  ot  insects,  and 

most  all  his  pa  mings  appeared  in  the  Royal.  ^       „J„™ed  -ntturri  h^hrids-  and  ar^  col- 

s  x'^ufsr.eS^a-i^cSs^is  s.-i£e'^^^^^^^^ 
le^°X^^Sdrs^St^lnJd5.^°-- SuS  ^'dVT^^^^ 

Or'cbMtrai,  a  term  applied  to  the  space  in  ^ent  as  to  the  proper  time.    It  is  in  this  nan- 

theatrca  between  the  seaU  occupied  by  the  spec-  njr  that  the  most  beautiful  hybrids  have  been 

tatora    and    the    stage,    appropriated    by    the  obtained,  known  as  "ftarden  hybrids.* 
Greeks  to  the  chorus  and  the  musicians,  by  the  Orchids  are  distributed  over- a  large  area  ot 

Romans   to   the    senators,   and   in    our    modern  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  and 

theatres   to   the   musicians.     The   name   is   also  aj^  divided  into  two  general  groups,— the  East 

used  for  the  part  of  concert-rooms  assigned  to  Indian  and  the  South  American.    They  are  also 

the    vocal    and    instrumental    performers;    and,  classified  according  to  their  habit  of  growth  and 

lastly,  is  applied  to  the  instrumental  performers,  subsistence,  as  saprophytic,  epiphytal  and  terre»- 

coilectively   taken.    A  modern   orchestra  in   the  trial.     The  firat-named  class   inclades  the  more 

last  sense  consists  of  stringed,  wind,  and  other  inferior  apedes,  which  gtow  mostly  in  wet  and 

instruments,  in  varied  proportions,  according  to  marshy  places,  and,  commercially  speaking,  are  of 

the   number   of   instrumentalists.     The   stringed  jjttfe  value  except  for  botanical  purposes.    The 

instruments  should  greatly  outnumber  the  wind  epiphytal  groi^i  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 

instruments.    A    very   effective   small   orchestra  most  important  of  them  all  in  every  respect.    The 

for    a    moderately   sized    concert-room    may   be  species    of    this    section    are    often   erroheouslj 

made    up    of    the    followmg    proportions:     Six  called  Vrasites."  when  it  is  a  fact  that  not  one 

first  viohns,  five  second,  three  altos,  two  violon-  ^f  t|,,  ^^,^,oIe  orchid  family  is  really  a  parasite. 

cellos,  two  double-basses ;  two  flutes,  two  oboes.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  this  class  grow  and 

one  clarionet,  one  bassoon,  one  cornet,  one  trom-  thrive  best  upbn  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  in 

bone.two  horns ;  and  one  kctUe-drum  —  twenty-  ^jj  air.  simply  clinging  to  a  single  stem  or  small 

nine  instruments  in  all.    The  trombone  may  be  1;^^,   and,   therefore,   sometimes  quite   properly 

left  out  without  sensibly  lessening  the  efficiency,  called  air-piants.    It  is  this  gnrap,  too,  which 

See  Band;  Music;  Vioeijj;  etc.  contains  the  most  beantiful  ind  most  valuable 

Orches'triona.    See  Musical  JirsTauuBMxs;  species  and  varieties  and  the  most  varied  colors. 

Mechamicau  Their  natural  habitats  are  generally  coafiaed  to 
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tropical  and  subtropical  climates  in  both  hemi-  desirable  species  and  varieties  in  order  to  obtain 

spheres,  -where  the   moisture-laden  and  humid  a  better  and  improved  class  of  plants  and  more 

atmosphere  affords  the  most  congenial  nourish-  beautiful  types  of  flowers.    But  this  is  a  very 

menc  to  these  wonderfui  plants.    Several  epiphy-  slow  process,  and  great  patience  and  many  years 

tal  orchids  are  found  in  the  extreme  southern  of  time  and  labor  are  required  to  bring  them 

Saris  ot  the  United   States,  some  of  which  are  to  flowering  maturity  and  sixe.     Carnations  and 

ighly  interesting  and  fairly  valuable.  other   flowers   can   be    raised   in   a   single   year, 

The    terrestrial    orchids    are   such    as    grow  and   even   roses   in   two   or   three   years,   but   it 

upon  the  ground  and,  therefore,  have  no  need  requires  from  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  raise 

of   the   pseudo-bulbs   or   terrated   stems,    which  orchid  plants  fit  for  blooming  purposes,  so  that 

are    peculiarly    chaiacl eristic    of    (he    epiphytal  we   may   never   expect   to   see   orchids    in   over 

section.  abundance  or  a  so-called  drug  on  the  market 

Of  the  other  two  classes,  Saprophytes  and         Treatment  and  Culture.—  It  is  by  no  means 

Terrestrial,      many      varieties      are     indigenous  as  difficult  a   task  to  grow  and  cultivate  these 

throughout  the  United  States,  even  as  far  north  interesting  plants  as  was  supposed  when  orchids 

as   Vermont   and   southern   Canada.     These   are  were  first  introduced  to  tlie  public  in  this  country 

what  are   known  as  the  hardy  native  varieties,  during  the  year  i88;,  when  a  prominent  tlotist, 

which  have  their  resting  season  during  the  win-  who  practically  is  the  pioneer  in  orchid  culture, 

ter  months,  while  all  the  epiphytal   (sometimes  gave  the  first  exhibition  of  these  plants  in  mid 

called  celestial)   orchids,  which  are  found  only  winter   in   the   city   of   New    York.      This    was 

in  tropical  climates,  have  their  periods  of  rest  followed  by  annual  exhibitions  for  several  years, 

during  the  dry  season.    Therefore  the  cultivator  and  people  became  interested  in  these  wonderful 

of  these  plants  under  glass  must  imitate  nature  plants.     It  was  then  thought  next  to  impossible 

as  near  as  possible,  giving  them  their  season  of  for  anyone  excrpt  an  experienced  gardener  to 

rest   after   their  new   growth   is   finished,   when  manage   them,   aiid.also   that   it   would    require 

water   should   be   withheld   gradually   and   only  specialty    constructed    greenhouses;    but    many 

enough  moisture  applied  to  keep  (hem  alive  until  fine  flowers  have  been  produced   by  laymen  in 

nature  itself  shows  signs  of  fresh  activity.    This  ordinary  greenhouses  —  even  in  light  and  sunny 

is  the  time  the  plants  start  in  to  develop  and  windows   many    varieties    thrive    so    well    that 

brin^  forth  their  flowers  upon  and  from  their  thousands    of    people    are    cultivating    orchids 

previously    matured    and    ripened    growths    or  there.    They,  like  other  tropical  and  semi-trop- 

pseudo-bulbs,  when    moisture  is  again  applied  ical  plants,  require  plain  but  careful  treatment, 

gradually,    increasing   tlie    supply    from   day   to  They  can  be  grown  m  ordinary  flower-pots  in  a 

day;  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  keen  judgment  compost  of  a  certain   fibrous  peat.     The   lower 

must  be  exercised.  half  of  the  pot  is   to   be  filled   with  potsherds 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  orchids  and  pieces  of  charcoal  intermixed;  then  place 
have  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  classes  the  roots  and  rhizome  of  the  plant  in  the  peat, 
of  plants  —  in  fact  no  other  flower  has  ranked  and  fasten  and  pack  it  well.  These  plants  can 
so  high  in  favor  or  is  appreciated  more  to-day  also  be  grown  in  earthen  pans  or  wooden  cribs, 
by  the  better  and  more  highly  cultured  and  so  that  the  plants  may  be  thus  suspended  from 
esthetic  class  of  people  both  in  Europe  and  the  ceiling  or  in  the  windows.  They  require  a 
America  than  is  the  orchid.  From  a  commercial  continuous  temperature  of  from  55  to  70° 
standpoint  no  flowers  command  the  prices  for  F.,  not  lowered  during  the  night.  Water 
floral  decorations,  both  as  plants  in  bloom  and  as  should  be  applied  _  sparingly  at  first,  when 
cut  flowers  equal  to  those  of  the  many  beautiful  the  plants  start  into  growth,  and  gradually  in- 
varieties  of  orchids  which  are  now  cultivated,  creased  as  the  plants  require  iL  Frequent  spray- 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  plants  arc  'ng  or  syringing,  especially,  during  the  spring 
now  in  cullivalion,  both  in  commercial  as  and  summer  season,  is  highly  beneficial.  This 
well  as  in  private  collections,  although  25  should  be  done,  however,  in  early  morning  or 
years  ago  very  few  practical  gardeners  knew  after  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  winter 
much  about  their  cultivation;  previous  to  1880  or  during  their  time  of  rest,  when  the  recently 
it  was  a  rare  treat  to  see  even  a  few  of  the  very  made  new  growth  is  maturing,  water  must  be 
ordinary  varieties  in  bloom,  and  then  usually  (riven  with  judgment  and  only  enough  to  keep 
only  in  private  conservatories;  scarcely  any  com-  them  from  shriveling. 

mercial    collections    existed.      Every    year    the  Nearly   all   orchids   delight   in    sunlight,  hut 

demand  is  increasing,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  of  course  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  direct  burning 

worth  of  these  rare  plants  are  imported  annually  hot  sunshine.    A  judicious  shading  is  beneficial 

from  South  American  countries,  the  East  Indies,  to  their  welfare.     If  such  treatment  is  observed 

the    Philippines   and   even   from   Australia.     To  the  plants,  if  healthy  and  thrifty  to  start  with, 

keep  up  the  supply  many  practical  and  experi-  will    grow   and   flower   as    successfully   as   any 

enced   collectors   are   sent   out   to   these   distant  other  plants. 

tropical  countries  to  gather  the  plants,  and  the  Following    is    a    list   of    the    most    popular 

time  is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  almost  varieties  ot  orchids  named  in  the  order  of  their 

impossible   to  collect   any   more   plants  within  pommercial  importance,  with  the  countries  from 

reasonable   reach.     In   fact,   so   great   has   been  which  tltey  are  obtained. 

the  traffic  liial  several  South  American  govern-  Callleya. — The    orchids    of    this    genus    un- 

ments  have  put  ta  export  duty  uikbi  the  plants,  doubtedly  rank,  as  the  most  popular  and  most 

while  others  have  prohibited  their  further  collec-  valuable   amgi^t    all   orchids.      They    also   con- 

tion  and_  exportation,  entirely  from-  fear  of  their  tain  more  species  and  varieties  than  any  other. 


total  extinction.  and   are   confined    entirely   to    South    America, 

This  stale  of  attairs  has  brought  ^out  the  where  thcv  arc  known  by  their  common  name 

raising  and  cultivating  of  thousands  of  Seedlieg  of  'fleur  de  mayo,"  because  the  majority  of  these 

orchids  since  189S.  and  with  it  the  «<»sing,,of  varieties  produce  their  gorgeous  floweis  in  tbo 
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C,  mojjitr,  C.  speciosisiima,  C  fiercevilliana, 
and  C.  lawrenciaHa,  all  of  Venezuela;  C.  labiata, 
C.  tuarnerii,  C.  schroederii,  C.  harrisionii,  C.  in- 
termedio,  C.  gaskelliana,  and  C.  Uopoldii,  each 
Brazilian,  and  several  other  kindred  varieties ; 
also  C.  Iriannm  (and  many  varieties),  C.  men- 
deili,  C.  gigas,  and  vari«ies,  all  of  the  Andes  or 
New  Grenada ;  C.  maxima,  of  Peru ;  C.  dawiana, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  richly  colored  spe- 
cies, of  Costa  Rica;  C.  citrina,  of  Mexico;  C. 
ikinnerii,  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica;  and  C. 
■  bowrin^iana,  of  Honduras. 

Laha. —  This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Cat- 
titya,  and  includes  the  following  species :  L. 
Pvrfurala,  often  called  ■queen  of  orchids,"  a 
native  of  Brazil;  L.  eiegatis,  and  its  varieties; 
L.  harpophilla  and  others,  also  of  Brazil; 
L.  anceps  and  its  niany  varieties ;  L.  autumnalii, 
L.  gouidiana,  L.  alba,  L.  albida,  L.  tnajoliis,  L. 
digbiana,  all  of  Mexico. 

Oncidium.— This  genus  embraces  many  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  species  and  varieties,  among 
which  the  following  are  most  prominent :  O. 
varicosant  and  rogcrsii,  the  golden  butterfly  or- 
chid; O,  kramerii,  mottled  butterfly;  O.  sar- 
codes,  0.  macranthum,  O.  marshaHianum  and 
many  others,  all  of  Brazil ;  O.  papilio,  the  "but- 
terfly" of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America; 
0.  sptendidum  and  O.  cavendiskiannm  of  Mex- 
ico and  Guatemala ;  O.  tigrinum  of  Mexico,  and 
many  others. 

Odonloghsntm. —  This  genus  includes  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  grandest  orchids  in 
existence,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  that  up  to 
the  present  time  their  successful  cultivation  un- 
der glass  is  still  unsolved  in  this  country, 
although  they  are  very  successfully  grown  in 
some  sections  of  Europe,  where  they  command 
a  higher  value  than  almost  any  other  orchid. 
The  most  important  varieties  of  this  species  are: 
O.  crispum,  0.  pescalora:,  O.  alhopurpurea,  O. 
harryantttn,  and   kindred   varieties,   all   of   New 


of  Guatemala,  and  O.  inseleyii  leopardinum,  of 
Guatemala  and  the  Pacilic  slope  of  Mexico. 

Perislcria. —  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost  yPe- 
risteria  etata),  of  Central  America. 

Lycasta. —  Several  species  of  Guatemala  and 
Mexico. 

CaWfe Jam.— These  are  South  American  and 
more  interesting  than  beautiful,  except  C.  bun- 
gerolhii,   which   is   ivory   white   and   very   frag- 

Slanhopia, — A  genus  including  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  orchids,  throwing  its  sweet- 
scented  large  flowers  from  the  rhiiome  down- 
ward through  its  receptacle.  Some  six  or  seven 
varieties  exist,  natives  of  Soulli  and  Central 
America. 

Chysis. —  Fotir  or  five  s^pecies  are  found  in 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  very  curious  plants  and 
flowers,  one  of  which  is  the  "laughing  orchid.' 

Schomburgkia. —  A  genus  of  very  lai^  and 
curious  plants  with  great  flowers.  Schotnburg- 
kia  crifpum  and  S.  undulatum  are  well  known 
species  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Masdevallia. —  A  very  curious  genus  with 
numerous  varieties,  bearing  highly  interesting 
flowers. 


Eptdendrnm.— A  very  large  genus  with  many 
valuable  and  showy  varieties,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  highly  epiphytal  in  character.  Many  of  this 
group  are  not  very  desirable. 

Of  East  Indian  orchids,  first  in  importance 
is  the  genus  Dendrobium,  a  very  large  and  valu- 
able group,  which  includes  a  large  number  of 
.species  add  varieties,  all  of  which  are  found  in 
the  East  Indies,  Moulman,  Assam  and  Burma, 
except  two,  found  in  Australia.  The  principal 
species  are  as  follows :  D.  nobilii  and  its  many 
sub-varieties ;  D.  wardianum,  D.  crassinoide,  D. 
ehrysoloxum,  D.  IhyrtiHorvm,  D.  densiHorum, 
D.  devo«ianum,  D.  faUonerii,  D.  farm  frit, 
D.  chryMttthum,  D.  dalhousieanum,  D.  for- 
mosiim,  and  many  others  of  less  importance,  ex- 
cept D.  bigibbum  and  D,  phai^nopsis  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

PhaUcnopsis. —  A  genus  of  East  Indian  spe- 
cies called  moth- orchids.  This  fs  one  of  the  very 
rarest  and  most  valuable  genera  and  also  the 
most  difficult  group  to  cultivate  successfully,  but 
their  beautiful  and  really  fantastic  miniature 
bird-like  flowers  render  Ihem  very  desirable. 
Most  of  them  arc  natives  of  and  found  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  and  in  Burma  and 
Siam.  Following  are  the  most  valuable  varie- 
ties: P,  amabilis,  P.  grandiHora.  P.  schtllerianutn. 
P.  sanderianum,  P.  luddcmanniana,  P.  casta,  P. 
ituartiaavm,  P.  violacca. 

Vanda. —  This  genus  represents  the  tribe  or 
order  of  Vandacca,  which  includes  the  Mrides, 
Saccolabium,  and  Angriccum.  Prominent  spe- 
cies are  Vanda  carutca,  V.  tricolor  and  its  vari- 
eties; f.  iniigne,  V.  Imvii,  V.  balemanii,  V. 
cttthcartii,  V.  landerihna,  V.  ierei,  V.  kimbal- 
liana,  V.  amcsiana;  Alcrides  odarata,  A.  iield- 
ingii,  A.  lobbii,  A.  virens  and  many  others;  An- 
gracum  sesquipidaU,  A.  ebiimcum-virens,  A. 
articulalum,  A.  ellissH  and  A.  teonii;  Sacco- 
labium giganteum,  S.  btumei,  S.  gutlatum,  S. 
ampulaecum  and  others.  Other  semi-terrestrial 
forms  are  Calanthe  vcitchii.  C.  veslita  (varie- 
ties occulala  and  rubra),  A.  turnerii,  A.  reg- 
nicrii,  A.  gigantea  and  a  few  other  hybrids; 
Cymbidium  loifianum.  C.  eburneum,  C.  gigan- 
Irum,  and  C.  maslersii;  Cahgyne  cristata,  C. 
alba  (rare),  C.  Icmomana,  C.  Haccida,  C.  day- 
iana,  and  C.  pandurala;  Phajus  grandiftora,  P. 
tuberculosa,  P.  wallichii,  P.  maculalus  and  P. 
hum  bold  tii. 

Cypripcdium. —  This  genus,  embracing  the 
ladies'  slipper,  or  slipper  orchids,  is  the  most 
important  group  of  terrestrial  orchids,  and  in- 
cludes a  vast  number  of  species  from  which  have 
Jieen  raised  a  greater  number  of  rare  hybrid 
varieties  than  from  any  other  class.  While  tiot 
as  showy  as  many  of  other  genera  they  are 
highly  interesting  to  the  Jiybridist.  and  from  this 
standpoint  are  very  valuable.  Sometimes  a 
single  small  plant  of  a  new  hybrid  will  sell  for 
$500. 

HeN'RV    a.    SlEBRECHT. 

OrchJB,  the  typical  genu<(  of  the  order 
Oreliidacea.  The  roots  of  several  species,  as 
those  of  the  O.  mascula  and  O.  morio,  when 
dried,  form  the  European  or  indigenous  salep. 
That  prepared  from  the  first-named  species  is 
said  to  be  the  best.  Salep  contains  the  princi- 
ple called  bassorin  and  a  little  starch,  possess- 
ing similar  properties  to  those  of  Starchy  and 
mucilaginous  substances  generally. 
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Or'cliiL    Sec  Ajichil. 

OrchomenuB,  6r-kom'e-nus,  Greece,  (i)  an 
ancient  Baotian  city,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Minyse,  situated  at  the  northwestern  comer 
of  Lake  Copais  (now  Topolia)  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Cephissus.  The  town  extended 
from  the  marsh}^  edges  of  the  iake  up  the  face 
of  a  steep  rock  hill,  on  which  stood  the  acropolis. 
It  sent  90  ships  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  a  later 
date  became  a  member  of  the  Eceotiao  confed- 
eral;^-. Its  government  was  thoroughly  aristo- 
cratic, and  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  jeal- 
ouH  democratic  Thebans  destroyed  it  by  fire, 
and  sold  its  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  but 
never  recovered  its  position.  It  was  famous  for 
its  musical  festival  m  honor  of  the  Graces,  who 
were  specially  worshipped  in  the  city.  In  [880 
Schliemann  excavated  there  a  royal  Comb  or 
raausoleuin,  larger  than  the  "Treasury  of 
Atreus*  at  Mycens  (q.v.).  (2)  a  former  city 
in  Arcadia  north  of  Tripolitza,  on  a  hill  dominat- 
ing the  road  to  the  north.  During  the  wars  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Achxans  it  was  a  forti- 
fied post  of  considerable  strategic  value. 

Orcin,  or'sln,  in  chemistry,  also  called 
orciriol,  OH.Oi.  It  exists  ready  formed  in  some 
of  the  lichens  which  produce  colorless  matters 
themselves,  hut  which  yield  coloring  substances 
by  reaction  with  w.iter,  ammonia  or  air,  Orcin 
is  also  prepared  artificially  from  orsellic  acid 
by  boiling  in  water,  CJI.O.=  C,H.O,  (orcin) 
■+-C0,.  On  evaporation  the  orcin  crystallizes 
in  the  form  of  colorless,  six-sided,  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  have  a  nauseous  sweet  taste,  bitt  no 
odor.  In  the  hydrated  state  it  melts  at  s8°_  C, 
and  in  the  anhydrous  state  at  108°  C.  It  is  a 
di-oxy-toluene  represented  by  the  formula 
CH.(CH0(OH),.  It  yields  rhombic  crj'Slals 
and  forms  substitution  products  with  bromine, 
chlorine  and  iodine,  Orcin  gradually  turns  red 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

OrcuB,  or'kiis,  the  Latin  name  for  Pluto, 
hBdes,_or  the  infernal  regions.     See  Pluto. 

Or'cutt,.  William  Dana,  American  author: 
b.  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  18  April  1870.  He  is 
general  manager  of  the  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  has  published  'Good  Old 
DorcheEter,'  a  narrative  town  history  (1893); 
'Princess  Kallisto'  (1903);  'Robert  Cavalier; 
the  Story  of  the  Romance  of  the  Sieur  de  La 
Salle'   (1904). 

Ord,  ord,  Edward  Otho  Cresap,  American 
soldier:  b.  Cumberland,  Md.,  18  Oct.  1818;  d. 
Havana,  Cuba,  22  July  1883.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1839  and  served  in  Florida 
and  in  California  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  when  he  was  prnmotea  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  a  command  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  1862  he  was  made 
major-general  and  transferred  to  a  command 
under  Genera!  Halleck  and  distinguished  him- 
self under  Gram  at  Corinth.  He  was  present  at 
the   capture  of  Vicksburg  and  in   1865  was  ap- 

?ointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
antes  and  the  Department  of  Virginia  with 
whichr  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Rich- 
tnond.  Subsequently  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio  and  in  1866  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Regular  Army  in  command  of  the 


Departments  of  Arkansas,  California,  Platte, 
and  Texas  successively  and  in  1881  was  retired 
with  the  rank  of  major-general. 

Or'deal,  certain  acts  which  a  person  sus- 
pected of  crime  was  made  to  perform  solemnly 
and  which  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  be  hurtful  or  fatal  to  him ;  if,  however, 
he  performed  them  without  being  injured,  he 
was  declared  to  be  innocent.  These  tests  were 
called  ordeals  or  judgments,  of  God.  As  the 
results  of  them  often  depended  on  those  who 
made  the  preparations,  there  was  abundant  op- 
portunity for  deceit  and  malice. 

The  following  ordeals  were  anciently  in 
vogue  throughout  Europe ;  The  duel  or  wager 
of  battle  (sec  Coubat),  in  which  the  conquered 
was  held  guilty ;  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  of  water ; 
the  corsned;  the  trial  of  the  eucharist;  the  test 
of  the  cross;  and  the  judgment  of  the  bier.  In 
the  ordeal  of  fire  the  accused  walked  bare- 
footed over  coals  of  fire,  or  over  red-hot 
plowshares ;  or  had  to  carry  a  red-hot  iron  in 
his  hand;  or  was  made  to  walk  through  fire, 
in  the  last  case  he  was  dressed  in  cloth  covered 
with  wax  (the  trial  of  the  waxen  shirt) ;  it  he 
was  unhurt  by  the  fire,  and  the  wax  unmelted, 
he  was  considered  innocent.  In  the  trial  by 
cold  water  (often  applied  to  witches)  the  test 
would  be  whether  the  accused  sank  or  floated ; 
if  the  latter,  he  (or  she)  was  guilty;  or  the 
suspected  party  had  to  put  his  hand  into  boil- 
ing water  and  lift  something  out.  In  the 
corsned  trial  a  priest  put  the  corsned,  or  hal- 
lowed bread,  into  the  mouth  of  the  accused,  with 
various  imprecations.  If  the  accused  swallowed 
it  he  was  freed  from  punishment  The  test  of 
the  eucharist  was  applied  chiefly  among  the 
clergy  and  monks.  Wiien  they  took  the  host  it 
was  believed  that  God  would  smite  the  guilty 
with  sickness  or  death.  In  the  trial  of  the 
cross,  the  accuser  and  the  accused  were  placed 
under  the  cross  with  their  arms  extended  or 
cross-wise,  and  who  first  moved  his  hands  or 
suffered  them  to  fall  was  held  to  be  guilty.  Or 
the  accused  was  placed  before  relics,  and  two 
dice  were  then  produced,  one  marked  with  a 
cross.  Of  these  one  was  taken  up  at  hazard. 
If  it  happened  to  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross 
the  accused  was  acquitted.  Finally  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bier  was  used  in  the  trial  of  mur- 
der ;  the  murdered  person  was  placed  upon  3 
bier  and  the  accused  made  to  touch  the  body. 
If  blood  flowed  out,  or  foam  appeared  at  the 
mouth,  or  the  dead  body  changed  its  po.sition, 
the  suspected  person  was  considered  guilty.  Su- 
perstitioji  and  artifice  gave  to  these  ceremonies 
the  highest  authority;  and  even  the  emperors 
were  unable  to  abolish  them.  The  papal  chair 
restrained  them  by  improving  the  judicial  sys- 
tem ;  after  the  14th  century  ordeals  became  un- 
common, and  in  the  l^th  they  were  superseded 
by  the  canon  law,  which  invented  the  oath  of 
purgation,  by  which  the  accused  was  acgttitted 
on  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  innocence.  The 
universal  use  of  the  Roman  law  also  tended  to 
abolish  trial  by  ordeal.  In  the  lOth  century  only 
the  trial  of  the  bier  survived,  and  this  continued 
even  to  the  i8th.  Besides  this  ordeal  of  cold 
water  for  sorcery  (found  in  Prussia  In  the  I7lh 
century  and  in  the  neighboring  countries  in  the 
first  half  of  the  18th),  witches  were  weighed, 
and  if  fotmd  to  be  light  they  were  pronounced 
guilty.    These  foolish  customs  were  gradually 
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done  away,  when  Thomasius  (see  Thomasius, 
Christian),  succeeding  in  almost  wholly  anni- 
hilating the  belief  in  witches.  Y^  as  late  as 
1728  witches  were  weighed  at  Szegedin  in  Hun- 
gary. Roman  law  substituted  in  their  place  an 
equally  cruel  process,  namely  the  torture;  Or- 
deals are  still  found  among  all  the  negro  na- 
tions north  of  the  Zambesi.  When  a  man  sus- 
pects that  any  of  his  wives  have  bewitched  him, 
he  sends  for  the  witch  doctor  who  makes  an 
infusion  of  the  plant  called  goho.  His  wives  all 
drink  it,  each  one  holding  up  her  hand  to  heaven, 
in  attestation  of  her  innocence.  Those  who 
vomit  it  are  considered  innocent,  while  those 
whom  it  purges  are  pronounced  guilty  and 
burned  to  death. 

Some  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  accused  herbs  and  barks 
of  a  peculiar  character  and  suppose  they  have 
the  property  of  burning  the  guilty.  Ordeals  of 
various  kinds,  but  chiefly  the  trials  by  fire  and 
by  water,  are  found  among  the  Chinese,  the  na- 
tives of  Pegu,  of  Kongo,  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  the  tribes  of  Asiatic  Russia.  In  Senegambia 
an  application  of  red-hot  iron  is  made  to  the 
tongue  of  the  supposed  criminal  In  Siam  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  were  placed  together  in 
one  spot,  and  a  tiger  was  let  loose  upon  them. 
It  one  was  spared,  he  was  considered  innocent; 
if  both  were  destroyed,  they  were  both  deemed 
guilty;  and  if  both  were  spared,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  undergo  some  more  certain  test.  In 
eastern  Africa,  among  the  Wanaka  tribe,  are  the 
ordeals  of  the  hatchet,  of  the  copper  kettle,  of 
the  needle,  and  of  the  piece  of  bread.  The  first 
two  were  analogous  to  the  hot  iron  ordeal  and 
the  last  to  the  corsned  of  Europe,  In  the  ordeal 
of  the  needle,  a  red-hot  needle  was  drawn 
throi^h  the  lips  of  the  alleged  criminal,  and  if 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  he  was  deemed 
gui1ty;butifnone,innocent  In  Madagascar  the 
trial  bj  ordeal  is  still  generally  practised  by  legal 
authority.  The  supposed  criminal  is  made  to 
drink  a  decoction  of  a  poisonous  fruit  called 
the  tangena,  a  small  dose  of  which  acts  as  an 
emetic,  while  a  large  dose  is  fatal.  By  manag- 
ing the  size  of  the  dose,  those  who  administer  it 
can   decide   the    result. 

Or'der,  in  zoology,  a  division  in  classifi- 
cation greater  than  a  family  and  less  than  a 
class.  It  is  based  upon  broad  criteria  of  struc- 
ture. The  principal  orders  in  the  animal  king- 
dom are  enumerated  in  the  Table  of  Oassifica- 
tion  in  the  article  AUaiouy,  Coufakative. 

Order  of  B'nai  BVith.    See  B'nai  B'sith. 

Order,  Brith  Alirahatn,  an  American 
benevolent  and  fraternal  societv  organized  in 
1850.  In  1910  it  had  a  grand  lodge,  365  sub- 
lodges  and  69,489  members.  The  oenefits  dis- 
bursed amount  to  about  $160,000  per  annum. 

Order  of  Buclcs.   See  Odii  Fellow. 


Order  of  Preachera.    See  Dominicans. 


Order  of  Solomon's  Seals.  See  Onxis, 
EovAL,  Abystinia. 

Order  of  United  American  Mechanics. 
See  Unitbd  Aueucak  Mechamics,  Okder  of. 

Orden  in  Architecture,  the  different 
styles  of  classic  architecture  as  distinguished  by 
the  character  of  the  colurmi,  its  l»se,  shaft,  capi- 
tal and  the  superimposed  entablature.  These 
elements  constituting  the  unit  of  a  colonnade  are 
taken  account  of  in  distinguishing  the  various 
orders,  of  which  there  are  five,  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  Tuscan  and  Composite.  Each  type 
of  the  column  seems  to  have  persisted  in  its  main 
characteristics  from  the  earliest  times  while  un- 
dergoing minor  modificattons  in  the  way  of 
refinement  in  proportions  and  details. 

The  column  of  the  Doric  order  presents  a 
tapering  shaft  resting  upon  the  stylobate  or 
platform.  The  shaft  generally  consisted  of  sev- 
eral parts  called  drums  but  in  rare  instances 
it  was  monolithic.  It  was  grtioved  with  semi' 
elliptical  channels  meeting  in  a,  sharp  edge  or 
arris.  Surmounting  the  shaft  the  capital  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  cushion  or  echinus,  so  named 
from  the  sea-egg  from  which  ita  curve  was  de- 
rived, and  a  square  flat  stone  called  the  abacus. 
The  capital  formed  the  support  for  the  entabla- 
ture, comprising  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  the 
cornice.  The  architrave  or  epistyle  was  the 
first  series  of  horizontal  etones,  usually  unor- 
namented,  and  forming  a  solid  basis  for  the 
frieze  above,  which  was  divided  by  alternating 
parts  called  tri  glyphs  and  metopes.  The 
triglyphs  were  blocks,  slightly  projecting,  carved 
with  two  vertical  grooves  and  chamfered  edges. 
These,  save  the  two  end  ones,  were  placed  above 
the  centre  of  the  columns  and  in  the  space  mid- 
way between.  The  metopes  were  intervening 
square  panels,  pften  carved  with  architectural 
sculpture.  Resting  on  the  frieze  was  the  cor- 
nice, consisting  of  a  series  of  projecting  mold- 
ings, the  under  side  of  the  bed-molding  being 
ornamented  with  square  mutules  having  each 
eighteen  guttae  depending  from  its  under  side. 
The  gutter  molding  above  protected  the  sculp- 
tured metopes  from  water. 

The  Ionic  order,  a  development  of  the  5th 
century  b.c,  was  characterised  by  greater  slen- 
derness  of  proportion.  The  shaft  was  placed 
upon  a  base  composed  of  one  concave  and  iwo 
convex  moldings  of  semicircular  profile;  these 
in  turn  sranetimes  rested  upon  a  square  base 
block  or  plinth.  The  fluting  of  the  shaft  was 
semicircular,  consequently  deeper  than  ibe 
Doric,  and  was  separated  by  fillets.  The  capital 
comprised  a  bead|  an  echinus,  and  an  upper  and 
characteristic  band  ending  on  both  sides  in  a 
volute  or  scroll  The  entablature  was  formed 
by  an  architrave  of  two  or  three  flat  faces  and 
a  frieze  without  triglyphs.  The  superimposed 
moldings  introduced  a  new  feature  in  the  row 
of  narrow  blocks  or  dentals  under  the  corona. 

The  Corinthian  order  was  a  late  development 
of  the  Ionic,  resembling  it  in  base  and  shaft,  but 
differing  in  the  form  of  the  capital,  which  was 
ornamented  with  circlets  of  acanthus  leaves 
surmounted  by  branching  scrolls  meeting  at  the 
comerg  in  spiral. volutes. 

These  three  orders  were  invented  by  the 
Greeks,  but  were  apijropriated  by  the  Romans 
who  nioditied  them  in  certain  unessential  de- 
tails into, types  that  pass  as  Roman  Doric,  Ro- 
man Ionic  and  Roman  Corinthian.    The  latter, 
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however,  was  the  favorite  order  of  Roman  archi-  Although  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  was  pratli- 

Tecture.     To    the    Romans    belong,    in    addition,  ally  the  only  one  that  had  been  adapted  at  the 

two  other   orders ;   the   Tuscan,    resembling  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  century,  the  monastenea  up 

Doric,  but  without  flutings  in  the  column  or  to   that  time   had   been    under  the   control   of 

triglyphs    in    the    cornice;    and   the    Composite,  bishops.     In  Ihe   loth  century,  however,  several 

whose  capital  consisted  of  volutes  modified  from  separate    communities    formed    themselves    into 

the  Ionic  and  a  lower  circle  of  acanthus  leaves  congregations  under  Ihe  direction  of  a  common 

derived  from  the  Corinthian.    This  order  ad-  superior,  and  it  was  then  only  that  the  word 

raitted  a  great  variety  of  ornamentation,  ■order"  could  be  properly  applied  to  any  of  the 

Orden  in  Council,  orders  issued  by  the  monastic  institutions.    This  rule  of  Saint  Bene- 

English  sovereign  in  accordance  with  the  advice  ^ict,  which  remained  the  popular  monastic  rule 

of  the  Privy  Council,  a  body  which  has  no  legis-  '<"■   centuries,   provided   a   year  s   probation   for 

lative  power,  excepting  bo  far  as  Parliament  may  novices,    and    bound    each    member    after    that 

urant  it.     In  times  of  emergency,  however,  the  penod  to  constant  residence  within  the  monaJ- 

Privy  Council  has  issued  orders  of  a  legislative  teiy,    unconditional    surrender    to    the    superior. 

character.     Those  who  were  instrumental  in  is-  canonical  prayer,  regular  labor,  and  lives  of  chas- 

suing  such  orders  or  carried  them  out  are  gen-  t'ty  and  complete  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of 

erally  relieved  from  all  liability  by  a  subsequent  the  world.     The  role  of  Saint  Augustine,  another 

act  of  indemnity.     It  was  by  orders  in  council  formular  for  the  religious  life  which  was  quite 

that  Napoleon's  famous  Continental  System  was  widely  adopted  during  the  early  centuries,  was  at 

wet    See  Continental  System;   Berun   Db-  first  intended  exclusively  for  the  clergy  and  was 

CBEB.  not  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  monks,  who  were 

Orders   Hol«        See  Hoi  v  Ohhees  ""="  reckoned  among  the  laity.    It  was  not  until 

UTOen,  ttoiy.       see  holy  Ufdebs.  ^^^  ^^^  century,  therefore,  when  monks  came  to 

Orders,  Religious.     The   primary   concep-  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  clerical  rank,  that  it 

tion  upon  which  the  theory  of  the  monastic  life  was  assumed  by  other  than  the  regular  clergy. 

is  based  is  an  extremely  old  one,  the  belief  that  The  desire  to  give  more  austerity  to  the  religions 

it   was   possible   for   man   to   perfect   his   moral  life, -a  movement  which  began  to  be  noticeaWe  in 

nature  and  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  spirit-  the  nth  century,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 

uaitty   by    resorting    to    austere    discipline    and  several  new   orders.    In   almost  each  instance, 

bodily  mortification  having  been  common  among  while  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  was  adopted,  it 

both  Jews  and  Pagans  long  before  the  beginning  „as  made  more  strict  by  special  statutes,  and  to 

of  the  Christian  era.    In  fact,  one  has  but  to  those  who  aspired  to  great  asceticism  life  in 

turn  to  the  Essenes,  the  Stoics,  or  the  Thero-  these  congregations  appealed  strongly.     On   the 

peutx  to  find  the  germ  of  thought  that  was  not  other  hand,  institutions  tike  that  of  the  Trinita- 

only  to  inspire  the  asceticism  of  the  early  Chris-  riana,  the  Order  of  Grace,  and  others  that  min- 

tian  times,  but  that  was  to  grow  and  expand  into  gled  more  freely  with  the  worid,  were  adopted 

the  more  purposeful  religious  orders  of  our  own  by  those  who  felt  drawn  to  lives  of  action  rather 

day;  for  the  ascetics,  with  their  macerations  of  than  to  silent  contemplation.    To  the  mendicant 

the  flesh,  and  the  anchorites,  or  hermits,  who  orders,  which  appeared  at  about  this  time,  many 

retired  from  the  world  to  strive  to  find  spiritual  special  immunities  and  privileges  were  given,  and 

strength  in  desert  places,  were  the  forceful  irttu-  these  were  exercised  evet^here  without  regard 

enccs  in  religious  life,  the  examples  of  spiritual  to  parochial  rights  or  junsdictlons. 
contemplation,  without  which  the  great  monastic  From  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  the 

orders  could  scarcely  have  been  instituted.     The  ■  multiplication  of  these  religious  associations  of 

first  ascetics  as  a  rule  did  not  separate  themselves  men  bound  together  by  vows  to  live  devotional 

from  the  world,  but  sought  to  find  the  spiritual  lives  separated  from  the  world,  has  been  almost 

perfection   to  which   they  aspired  by  means  of  continuous.     Local  prescriptions,  like  the  Refor- 

prayer   aiid   mortification    of   the   flesh,    not   by  mation  in  England,  Germany  and  other  parts  of 

withdrawing   from   the   company   of   men;   and  Europe,  the   Revolution  and  the  later  "Law  of 

even  when,  in  the  3d  century,  the  more  leal-  Associations*  in  France,  the  attacks  of  the  Lih- 

ous    Christians  were  driven  by  persecutioti  to  erals  in  Spain,  and  other  forms  of  suppression 

find  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  desert,  they  lived  have,  from  time  to  time,  driven  certam  orders 

apart,  in  separate  cells,  such  an  idea  as  that  of  a  into  extinction,  but  reorganization  and  rejuvena- 

common   life  or  community  of  interests  being  tion,  as  well  as  the  institution  of  new  orders 

entirely  foreign  to  their  purpose.     It  was  Saint  upon  more  modem  rules  of  life,  have  tended  to 

Anthony  who  first  gathered  a  class  of  disciples  obliterate  nearly  all  traces  of  the  damage  tlone 

about  his  feet  that  he  might  teach  them,  from  by    the    passage    and    enforcement     of    such 

his   own   wisdom   and  experience,  how   best   to  unfriendly  statutes.     The  most  numerous  bodies 

attain   the    spiritual    heights    upon    which    their  of  monks,   of  course,  are  those  of  the   Roman 

longing  eyes  were  set,  and  yet  Saint  Anthony  Catholic  Church.    In  the  Eastern  Church  nearly 

formulated    no    hide-bound    rule    of    life     and  all   the  orders    follow   the   rule  of   Saint   Basi^ 

announced  no  principles  that  would  lead  one  to  while  the  monastic  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 

imagine  that  he  had  thought  of  uniting  his  indi-  land  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 

vidual    disciples    into    a    formal     congr^ation.  United  States  have  either  adapted  old  rules  of 

Saint     Pachomius,    who    about    315    a.d,    built  living  to  their  own  use  or  have  formulated  rules 

his  first  monastery  in  the  Thebaic!,  had  only  a  suitable  to  themselves.    In  the  Roman  Catholic 

vague  idea  of  the  value  of  the  community  life,  Church,  however,  monastic  orders  of  men  or 

and  not  the  least  conception  of  the  possibilities  women    have   been    founded    for  almost    every 

for  which  he  was  so  firmly  laying  the  founda-  puipsse. 
.    tion,  the  religious  orders  of  the  Middle  Ages         The  following  is  a  list  of  male  orders  and 

that  were  at  last  to  become  such  a  powerful  congregations  that  have  attained  any  great  de- 

induence  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  world,  gree  of  prominence  in  the  religious  world: 

'e 
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AUxi6n  BrBlhm.—A  piaui  uciety  (ounded 
KgioaiiiB  of  Ihe  14th  cniury  br  one  wbo  a 
nowa  a»   ■■  Tobiat^'      The   end   of   the    order 
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WmMr   I 

Alllioug 
J  eniala  in    Itaij.  . 

len  of  Ik 


idgbboi.     (See      Hev_  _  _  .^^ 

'/r^i?   "/  ]*'..-A^reUgious   ojder    for     i^^^^''"  ind'^  ^ibir  V  tbe"p™oti;n  of  CatW- 

CofwifciBi.—  The  ibipe  of  a  cowl  vm  the  bnw  of 


L     of     I 
of  monkg  founded  by  Gaa'l 


finally   resulted  in  the 

if    Capuchini.     The  rciormu 


_An.hon7>    'fiol:     ^Sl 'til'^^i^L  ^.l:?!}''.'!:?.'''.^?  ^--'^orn  by 


of  Saint  Austin,  flourished  until  the  Revolution.  JT"*","*  ^='  ■'■T  "•»  not  the  cowl  prescribed  by  Sim 

^.««rtiBioiii.-An  order   founded  in  Africa,  in  the  Francis,  not  only  adopted  a  rafufli*  of  different  ahiot, 

4th  century,  by  Saint  Xugustinc.     It  is  devoted  chiefly  ^"t'.'n  'i'*-  obtainrd  permission  of  Pope  Clement  \M. 

to   intellectual    and   miuioniry   works   in    America   and  '<"  himself  and  his  companions  to  wear  this  hab-I    mi 

Asia.      In    iis6    the   various  "btolherhooda   were   united  »'«•„*?  Mopt  the  life  of  hermits,  preaching  the    gosf** 

by  Pope  Alexander  IV.      (See  AuoustlHMNi,)  '"  »"  laada,  under  the  provision  that  they  should   present 


1:"'t~^  congregatlior 


p  the  Jes 


added  a   fou..„   .„„   „   „..v™....™,..  w,^.........^   ..,  l^^  — — 

Pope.     In    1814,   the  Jesuits   having  been   restored,  the  ""e  reformers  and  the  Conventual  branch  of  Iht 

new  order  was  absorbed  n-to  the  Society  of  ]e»i».  ciseans.   allowed    them   to    adopt   the   hcrmii  life,      win 

Bartfooled  Friarj.      (See  TaimrABiANS.)  Honed   the  weirmH   of   beards,    and   permitted      i:tie     111 

Bartiabilfi.   or  Regular  Clerks  of   Ikt  CoxgregaHsn  "•    'J*  long-pomtcd   cowl.     From  that   day  the      «ro.1 

«f  Saint   FaiiL—Aa  order   founded  in    isjf   by   Saint  "'  ">«  order  was   rapid.     Although  itill  subiect      *<>   a 


ntonio  Maria  Zaccaria.   for  the 


13,   by   Saint     °!  ">«  "■'J"'  ""   'apid.     Although  itill  subiect      *■>   tl* 
1!  combating     Conventuals,  and  under  the  rule  of  a  vicar-gcncrfal .  Ikic 


.-...«  from  th"e  worldVbuVirhosh'oulS'live  initand"work     "i'«ic«,    for    taking   the    discipline,    etc..    were"    ejleai-ly 
tor  it.  and  diligently  attend  to  their  own  MncHtiiation     PJ"^"?^      "     *'*    ■'»°  .•*"'H|»'^    ,'*"' ,.*^„   os:der 


while  preacbing  reformation  to  others.    Besides  the  usual  "hould  have  no  revenues,  but  should   live   by     bcKeiiS: 

three  vows,  its  membei*  took  a  fourth:   Never  10  seek  ""^  everything  about  its  churches  and  convents     sbouM 

office  or  ecclesiastical   dignity,  nor   to  accept  any  post  **  »  P<»r  "no  ""n  «»  possible.     As  to  food.  tt»«j    fi-iaii 

outaide  of   their  order,   without   the   permission   of  the  "ere   permitted   to  eat  one    kind   of   meat   a     el»)r     M 

Pope.     With   headnuarters  at   Some  I'l   ha*  colleges   in  •""=    *"    "•"    forbidden,    hut    it    was    apecfied      tiM 

various  paru  of  Europe.  nothing  should  be  said  to  discourage  any   mcmtier    wla 

BBTthelomilts.—A     religious     order     suppressed     by  mis'"    d«l«  '0  di't    himself  more  rigorously.         *J."*; 

Pope   Innocent  X..   in    1650-  'W   ™1«  the   order   baa   produced   many    me"  _J=^'^ 

Bojilieiti.— An    order    taking    its    name    from    Saint  for  tbeir  eloquence,  their   teaming,  or  their     Ca*^*" 

Baiil,  liishop  of  Ca!sarea  in   (jppadocia.      (See    Basil-  "Hue,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  being   Saisit      ^  »Jfi« 

lABti  '^'^  '  of  Simnaringen.  who  was  martyred  10  iSia.       S*""iS^ 

Beghardi— An    association     of     laymen     living     to-  enoufh     however,    the    founder    Matleo    re»i«]s«<*      *!^ 

■ether  without  perpetual   vows.     Organiied  in  the  ijth  the  order  because  the  Pope  had  decreed  that    *~^^^^ 


pressed    by    Ft 


.•'i: 


Convenluals.  and,  under  its  present  title,  the  ani"'  T 
stood  the  Revolution  and  oilier  similar  move™a«="*»'    ' 
uiriuri)iH«,  or  While  Menlii.—  A  particularly  strict     is  widely  represented  In. day.  ^.     , 

order    of    Oitercians    instituted    by    Saint    Bernard    of  CarmelKH.— Founded  in  the  middle  of  the      *  *'"  j 


ilabliihed    by    Peter 


ta»We 


-The  order  of  Carthas 

-    .—    - entury  by   Saint   Bruno 

signed    his    position    as   scbDlasticus 


Innmnt'   XT.    pi altd "them "under" ih"e    rSle' o^  Samt     ach'JSl  of   Rhe^'i    ...    

A .:_-  ,,,,    ^„,\±     The     foundation    of    the 


fSee  DouiHTCAirs.) 
mem,   CeKfrttation  of  tht. 


Ill  una"prSi°liaK°°bi"g  sS^^oUd^'^n  all''^^^ 

Hofy  Eucharisil'by  the  craj?s,    and    while    the    anil    was    poor,    the    le«»»J7*'ri'™ 

ion    of   the    Sacrament,  low  and  the  ait  eharged  with   fo.  .t  almoal     »'i,„d  iS 

.rl,  of  the  world._  the  site  was  gladly  accepted,  aniT  here  BrunCT  ,  »"  ,^ 


}  The  Hintna  in   France:   (3)  A  Pn 
•    "  louoded    by    John    Vice 

- .-     -  „-.    -    the     isth    century;     (4) 

order  bearing  this  appellation  exialed  in  London  in 
1 3  th    century. 

Brifillinii   or  Tht  Ordir  of  Iht  Savianr.—  Font 


—The  adherent  of  Ciaar  of  i 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis  « 
{  the  attempt 


adopted  by  the  ancient   Lauras  of   Palewine.  ■?    'iS 

Bruno  was  aummoned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Urba*      -"/timrt 

to   Chartreuse,    spending;  the    remainder  of   hi^  _!'«'  iif 


nture  becam 


An 

the 

10  Chartreuse,  spending  the  remainder  of  hi*  _i'"  S 
hi*    order.     Although    it    was    many, years    ber»>fStrt( 

ded 

complete   code   was  not   arranged  and  approvcci       "^  ,be 

Tta 

a   written    rule.     "  Their    dress."   he   ssys.   "  i»       "I     -nd 

ade 

■nd    poorer   than    that   of   other   mnnka;    .0   sh<"-t  ^^ 

as 

■Maty  and  so  rough,  that  the  very  sight  ailHfrt'^^    fast 
They  wear  coarse  hair  shirts  next  their  skin    sa"     pry. 

Si.  "it,  .™  ..  .X,...     .In,i,t 

Canarian    taction,    and     it      ing.   reading,  and  msnual   tabor,  which  eoDsist* 


in  transcribini  books.     "  In  spile  of  this  rult 

■    order     founded     by     Saint  strict     that     tlie     Church     permits    members     ».      _^   01 

lembera,    who    wore    a    white  mendicant  order*  to  exchaSie  their  vows  for  thifj^  „"„ 

were   obliced    to   fast   during  (wo    Lents  in   the  the    Carthusians   while   the   Cirthusian   can   paM    <*lrch 

It  other  times  to  abstain  from  meat,  and  to  live,  other  order,  the  tucccM  of  its  members  in  their  >^''s  ■■ 

at  least  three  days  in  the  week,  on  bread  and   water,  for  the  perfect  life  has  been  marked  by  ureal  fiicC:'.- 

In    lioi,    Rudolpli.    the    fourth    general,    prepared    the  Since   1508,  (n  accordance  with  the  decree  of  Poi^    ' 


lOogk 


ORDERS,  RELIGIOUS 


licnce  lo  the  prior  of      la^S   in   Ibc  dnert  at   CiUaux,   near    Diion,   by    Saint 
cbapter-general  oE  tbe     Raben,  who  had  nihErcd  Mme  twenty  naloua  bermiti 

much    hard 


.._ rule  of  Sainl 

rigorouily.     There  was  faicing   (roi 


I.  and  Ilic  orJcr.  nhicTi 


only  'reTa'xation!'"Thii  waj  'limt  Robe™s  i 

long)    beinK    commanded    by    Ibe    Pope    10 

MoTeame,    bis    former    charge.     He    obeyed 
promplly.   leaving  Alberic  aa  his   guccesaor 


of    Euro, 


Eng^d,    enjoj-ed    great    ptosperily    until  ,il    «ai    aup-  brown  to  white.     During  more  modern^ limes  thcK^have 

^nuiee'hi"the  revolutionair   rammiwi^' oT'i?".    Al  bttag   that   which   was"  in»titmeii"it   La°T«p"e.'  ?sU 

prcstnt  the  order  exiiu  only  in  Italy.  Tiappisib.)  _ 

Cluirils.    Bralhers    of.—  The    congregation    of    tbe  „  CUny,     Cnngriealioa     o/.— The      Congregation      of 

Brothera  of   Charity,    at   Sainl    Vincent  de   Paul,   waa  Clunv   ,g  anotbet  ^offshool   from  the   Benedictine  order 

fonn.led  in  Belgium,  about  igog,  by  Bev.  I.  Trieit,  canon  which  attained  influence  and  greatness  during  Ibe  Mid- 

of    Saint    Bavon,    Ghent.     Founded    for    the    purpoK  (He  Agea  only  to  meet  with  extinction  later,      i-ounded 

of  procuring  the  aanctifieatiOQ  of  iW   memberi  by  the  "l  !»i=  by  Saml  Benno,  abbot  of  Cigny.  the  order  sooa 

practice  of  the  three  simple  vows  and  Ihe  observation  atlainttl  great  wealth  and  political  influence,  Ihe  succcs- 

of  iti  constitution,  its  special  object  is  tbe  ministry  of  smn  of  gical  and  Minlly  men  who  were  associated  with 

d»"m   it»"ie™i"'2rtaMi«hmein*,   ^i^t!"  cblfl$"iii  W^"^,,  Among  Ilicse  were  SnintMayeul,  Saint  Odilo, 

maintaining  and  minislering  to  the  aged    the  sick  and  Saint   Hugh,    rope   Urban    II.,    who   preached   the  first 

the   insane:    in    sheltering   poor   worklnginen;    in    cdu-  cruBade.   Peter  tte   Venerable,  and  many  otliera.        . 

eating  children  of  all  claajes,  but  princrpally  the  poor.  ...^."""P'"'  M\^'?''\''"/  ^'•"'""  '(  df.-An  in- 

Ihe   orph»a,    juvenile    offenders,    and   the    deaf.    dumb.  '"""    founded  W    Gerhard    Groot,    a    deacon    of    De- 

and    blind,    and    by    performing    any    other    worL    ai  venter,  in  ijB^.  for  the  purpose  of  priv.d.n^  a  home  for 

charity  to  which  fiiey  may  be  called.  "«"   «'''0  ?"""',  "•  ''"*   ="  »"s't'e    Christian   life  in 


CIvTity.  Falktri  of  ihe  Inililule  ef.     (See  Bosui 

iarircux.     (See  Carttiubiahs.) 
hriitian   Imlruclian,   Brpthen  of  I 
which  has  for  its  purpose  tbe  Chi 


.'"B. '-.:--   _■- -     ""lurcWy 


IS  «p()roved  by  the  H 


lized  by  church  authorities,  and  other  house 

cd  throughout  the   Ncllierlands  and   in   Ge 

irijtian'eductitfon     "^^  '«  *"  from  ih cm  insiiiuiions  that  many  goi 

al  Saint  Bneuc,      «'«   !^^nd*^?i^i,otn  ofcSbl^beinyammB  the  n 


Broltitrs,  Iriih. —  A  religioua  congregation 


founded  at  Walerford,  Irela'r 
nalius  Rice,  for  the  purpoSi. 
tkm   of   the    poor   who   were 


Catholic    education.     The    rules    and 
re  those  of  the  institute  founded  by 


—The    Crutched  c 


middle  of  the  iith  centur: 


1  Wi 


"tli'be    i" 

,>  m.  «.i.i  v....  ~„,.i.i    <^..„/,.^,L,u^uu.    ..>.,,. I  the  education  of  youth  of  all  raed. 

Dublin,   Limerieli,  and  othur  cities,  and   the      ,     Dominicans,    at    Ordfr    of    P< 


"'iTfSmS"^' 

memorial   c 

rf  ■  the 

of    Irelan'J 

he   i] 

;.  "ai  the  tini 

"the"  ^blii 

.hm™5 

ulieed  ttaei 

national    edu. 

cllio, 

"■    'i     'V'' 

die 

',«^'',""^ 

of  Ih. 

tbe   tjlh  ceoturj  by   Saint  Dominic     (See 

DOHIHICANS.) 

Eudiits. —  A  congregation  of  secular  priests  founded 
by  ViitL  Eudes  of  Xormandy,  in  1601.  Established 
under  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  congregation 

_    ..    .._    _    . ,__     arv1ng"of'm°MlMt'''HV"Eu"ilf!ls'ml'£e°no%™^^ 

were"te'nJmg'"oTe'ad''lhe™1r™'he  ip^ii^^dcr^whicE  ""Em/nl^^onj^A    consreaation    of    fan«ic«l    monks 

they  had  been  founded,  they  withdrew  tbeir  connection  suppressed  by  tbe  Council  of  Ganara. 

with   the   Government   and   have   since   conducted   their  Feuil/anU.     (See  CisrisciAKS.! 

schools  as  an  independent  institute  under  the  protection  Fmncucnni.— The  order    founded   by   Saint   Francia 

of  the  Church.     The  Brothers  are  bound  by  the  usual  of  As5i»  in  the  early  part  of  (he   ijth  century.     (See 


heots,  Brolhirj  ef  the.- 

d  by  Abbe. '    "    -'-  '- 

(See  BaoiUEBS  o.    ,  ,.. _  .,,,.     ., 

of  Ihe  Coogrtgaiion  of.  ren  of  the   Free   Spirit 
.vJ.„:__    „_»._,«.    ,_   ..._  Friari  Minor.     (S«  St» 


founded  by  Abbe  j.  B.  de  la  Salle  in  the  17th     tarian  cbaracterislio,   for  which  it   was  condemned   by 

alhiri  of 
the  Chris 
which   wa 

thods  in  the  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  (ihurcL     IJmousin,    France,    by    Sleptien. 


(See  Siuri 
purpose    -'    -"---  -  -  _        .        .- 


posed  of  a  number  of  priests  and  laymen  who  confined  Gri'y  Fr'.ars.     (See  Fsanctscans.) 

their  efforU  to  leaching  the  catechism   to   children  on  Holy  Craji.  Contrtgalioti  of  (A*.— Tbe  Congregation 

Sundays    and    10    the    ignorant    peasantry    on    Church  of  Ihe  Holy   tross  was  founded  in  Le  M-—    "^ 

holidays   and    s'ich   other   times    as   it    was    possible   to  ,„3,  by   Rev.   lames   F.    Dujarle.      lH  ol 

Mi"n  I'^oV     Md  Ihat    ""iMct'ed  '?"'"""'-  "^'  '5  rehabilitation  of  Ihe  Christian  schools  th. 

t,!pr"?ia'tionV'saint  PiJs  V.  "Bo'h  Clement"" IH.. "in  5n'l?"of''^r!,^lher1rbut,"'?n    i8V!™iandiJ 

1=96,  and  Urban  \  lit.,  in  1617.  made  the  confraternity  priesthood     were     admitted     under     the 

the  obiect  of  their  favor,  the  latter  issuing  an  order  pro-  feorcau,       '       '  -       -   --    


;ral^    The 

the  penai"'V  of  apostasy,  as  »  mo'ni;r"foM"pau'l"'v!  May^^sV?.' "  ^'li^Kious  ^lety  Vf  pi 
made  the  society  an  archcoo fraternity,  and  as  such  it  devoting  their  lives  to  educational  wi 
■      ■        ■  .and  missi< 

The  Com 


the  community  should  incur     Congregation  received  the  "approval  of  lhe~Iloly  See  13 
if   monks.     Pope  Paul   V,     May  185?.  al  a. religious  society  of  priests  and  brothers, 


eventually  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  illi 
Irious  of  all  Ihe  or.lers  of  Ibe  Church,  but  is  now 


o™tEe    Reformation    j 


IK.  founded  in  109S     into  the  United   Slates 

"  "■-  " .•-■—-      -     -       afterward   lo   betu 

bout    the    world.    ( 
■al  forest  of  northen 


ORDERS,  RELIGIOUS 


onducting  mi-     congregauon  »  DXmI  upon  tbt  Icachiagi  , 
1  ind  Canada,     in   her   Apuaniioo,'    md   a    It)    to   labai 

^ -..    ,-^;-         : f    _. ....  ^jj,^     ^j 


'Xiii 


».  and    (a)    to   drvote   special    a  

;   Ihe   Crimea  of  tbt  age   Ihal  were   "  recalled  by 
—HWCr^s  .f    »-«<«■■«».,    Order  .,   .ke.-A   re-     Saletii'-^"''"    """    "'   "«    "-""'    °f    ^od    >*    I- 

in  .881.  but  was  rerain^d  10  Watminster,  Md     in  185J.     Venerable   JoKph    Benoit   Marceiin    ChampagBat.      The 
lu  objects  are  the  eultivation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  itt     object  is  the  educalion  of  youth.  ^^ 

members,  and  the  performance  of  good  works,  especially  Marat  Fathrri.—  The  Matists.  otherwise  knawn  ai 

■*■ — '  ■• •■    —  the    Society    of    Mary,    is    a    religious    order    founded, 

about,  1816.  by  Very  Bev.  Father  Colin,  who  desired  to 

aching  Diissions.     In  iSiS 


Hols    Ghost.    Congrejfl, 
[oil  of  Ihe   Holy  Ghosi,  1 


of  the  union,  in  1848,  of  these  two  aocieliea,     1  _____  _  _ 

pegation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  founded  in  Paris     and,    thui    encouraged,    Father  'tolin    i>roc«de5"i 
'_?_J?_"_^■Ji>:_*^!^_'i?^_''5'''J'."^■__^_S."i^"'■.*■^''.^.u■!'f_^'f■     S".'"""''    of  .organiiation.       From    the    beginning 


'il*^.K^   S,?"f.i?.  ":  ^■•^''™™™^     S«:jeiy_  has   devpted__  itself    to    ihe_   toi 
hers  of 


1041.      nnamp    inai    me    iwo    organiia.iuna    »ere     nelfl.      in    lBj6,  the"  CongreiaUon'S  tb"e"K^pagl 
?.  e?.Lr'";""?:, '™,''f;J'£",;  "  rfi.^'^^'ll^     !!".'¥.••«.  °'S™»'i''a   "''^    -he    work    ofi, 


the    organiiation    with    the    wi.._    ,_    ,, „ 

.     -C---J-  -.— D '"-    '"i""   ■"   Western   Oceania,   and   while  no   Catholic 

.  ™^".;"  ,  ™-.i  "hn.^S'TS     f  ™'_  *"?  *^"  *'>''«1  ""  islands,  the  Marisi   Fathers 
Y'nT.    1   1  inn  «  nn        «     ■■  .    .^  ...  .  .  ^  ^^^   inost  savagc   tfibes  and   every- 

' -—'  ■-     -'  ibals.  b    * 


neinber*  and  the  e; 


manyed''u«tiS;;an!rstIt«iSnS'hrve"be»1onndri°a^  ncyeJ  di^u^p!  ThVVSlb^^Vitui'nSNrVS 

have   been   coTrducled    with    skill    and    ability,    the  most  ^'ted"in''nerrlv  'ew?I'°n=r.  Vl',hJ^Zlr]'I    ""*    "'"' 
important   being   the    French   Seminary   at  Some.     The  «„  '    w   p'^,    c^ -"i        ?      v       jai       .t. 

soc'i^ty  is  governed  by  a  superior -general  elected  for  life,  "'/,''J.S.?^-,  ^'"."'j-.j/j-I'"'!^?^  1"  ^^.^^ 


"¥tem"we','V'\tVcotg"r'e^.ro7%rlt':^p^^^^^^  Z^SS^^rS^^T  "'^'i'^^Sj"? 

bat   afterward   perpetually.  \?^   £?53fi'™  ,?„  ^'i^\  I*"''    ">"   <>asbo«  .  fr 

Holy   Infancy,  ^rotkeri   of    (**.— The    Brothers   of  •?=  ^^       .     " J^l?  ^1° 
the  Hdiv  Irifanrv  consecrate  themselvci  to  the  care  of  "    century,    especially    foi 


'l^ 


non  or  <ne  young  .no  ™e  re.or^a-     .-    - --    ^  -  ^"f^i  '£^\^-'  Don,"Be.lSd% 
minali.     They  direct  ■  Roman  Cath-     thj   jSbm??  of   hiSf^S^  i""i'-     1  '™™'*«™J' 


children,  1 

"Tiey  direct  a  Koman  Cath-  Tr""—-  --"•--  ■".""« 

one    rrorecTorv    ai    wen   acncca     N     Y  ?*^    support    of    high    e _ „,    .„ 

h"i7^:Z-"  Comp.nl^ToJ  tiJ.-A  congreaation  ■^|ThU,c?v"f,'l?[T£;"'.  1'  ™""f"'-,.,  '''"^-  '" 

in    the    Protestant    Episcopal    dhurch    cstablisTica    for  f^}^  i.^'^7  *''"'?''"^^  ."*  ^'^^^  ^'"  '■^,'^]S^ 

clergymen  and  such   laymen   as  may   be   preparing   for  vi^L-ni.J,.    LI  1^"     j'  ™  J"'"'""-     Infected  iy 

holy  orders.     Its  members  pledge  themselves  that,  while  1^""°'   o*"™"   H  f  .'*'=™"?.  *"'  '  j"'^5°i.t^* 

MtchtUristi, —  A    OODgregation    founded    by    Mechl- 

.  number  of  ^"'  *"  Armenian  youlb  of  an  ancient  Catholic  family, 

le,  *ho  spent  Ijh""  "^'/h''"rh°^  ""   '^'''  "ntury.      While  »  firm 

■    ^''Terany-  g™"?hat''he'de.ermiWd   to  dIvotrhis''irft'C  ™fc^ 


many  houses  in  Europe 

U  not  re 

presented  In  the 

U'on 

ynilei.—  During 

men  tol 

owed  the  eump 

s  in  solitude  in 

taown" 

9   the   Hermiu 

mites,    and,    of    these    f 

d   by   monastic 

of  the  Bleisc'd  Thomas  0 

the  Obs 

of  Piaa. 

and   U\  the  H 

Kiples 


FTom  tbe 

.-'e"He1t^tli'"of  "nbi'ioii  to  found  a  convent' from  which  Vii  educatioiHl 

■"lessed  Peter  *'"^''  ""slit  he  conducted;  but  while  be  made  several  un- 

No  leronv-  successful   efforts,   it   was   not   until    about    1717,  when 

'         '  he   obtained    the   right    to    the    island    of    San    Luiara, 

pon'^ing*con'     *"   *■''.   '"'P''    realiied.      There    he    founded   tbe    great 


Saint  John  Colombini.  in  T3;£,  who,  upon  being  con- 
verted by  reading  the  life  of  Saint  Mary  of  ?gypt, 
turned  bis  house  inio  a  hospital  and  adopted  a  li^  of 
continence,   bumbling   himself  to   the   condition   of   the 

rrest  among  whom  he  preached  ind  worked.     Urban     „   «"rcy.  rainrrs  01.— nn  oroer  lounaea  in   iBo«  By 


whkh     the'    ..     

go   forth  to  all   parts  of  the  wnrld 

_. .   Armenian*   (0  read  Ibem. 

Fflflurt  of.—  An  order  founded  in   iBoS  by 


E   Revolut 


Jisuils,  or  Societal  of  7/iiir.— An  order  founded  by     object  being  to  give  missions  and  retreats,  to  assiat  the 
Saint  IgnatiuB  Loyola  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  i6th  cen-     parochial  clergy  in   preaching,  and  to  conduct  collegea, 

tury.  ^j-.;tb.)        ^. ^_  '»'s?"^:"/'-;^«^r'"rjli''"}i:^.°st. ........ 


it  tbe  Priest*  of_the     .t.*(™i^i^r-^f.^'''.";"^L—f?"""  J"P"'"'r  applied  It 


Mission,    founded   in    1S14   by   Saint    Vincent  de   Paul, 

have  always  been   popularly  known   as  Lazarists,  prob-  ------    7 —    -■■:::, 

ably  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  early  located  at  .P^ola    about   143?.     \yh. 

the  College  of  Saint  Lazare  in  Paris.     The  institution  had  shown  such  a  desire 

was  founded   for  the  di  '  ■-  ■  —   _    ■> 


might  be  awakened  to 

he  daofter  of  making  bad  confei- 

the    Francis 

notis.  hot  Ihe  avowed 

obiect  of  its  members  as  specified 

and,  at  the 

firmed  by  Urban  VIII,,  in    i6w. 

in  a  splitarj 

it    (t)    the  sanetiilcili 

n  of  its  own  members,    (a)    the 

was  his  pie 

sions,  and  (1)  the  training  of  an 

vailed   upon 

SfO'SaZ 

the  present  time  tbe   CoBgrega- 

separate    ee 

ost  eveiy  part  of  the  world,  many 

though  no 

g    been    placed    in    their   charge 
he  Jesnits,  in  it?i. 

tl™'lhe  fi 

La  Solent,  Misiio 

the  mie  w. 

founded  at  the  shrine 

of  Our  Udy  of  f.a  Salettt.  by 

Minorilc 

Philibert  de  Bruillard 

bishop  of  Grenoble,  in   1852,  iS 

lUitsions 

ry   piety    and   no   little   affection    for 

.jle,    ne    withdrew    from    the   convent. 

the  age  of  19,  was  living  the  life  of  a  hermit 

itary  place  near  his  native  town.     Young  as  he 

was  unquestioned.,  and  he  was  finally  prt- 

I,  be  founded  his'  first  'community™'' Al- 
rilten  rule  of  Fife  had  been  prepared  the 
the  new  order  observed  a  perpetual  Lent 
I  day  of  its  inception,  and  the  auaienty  oi 


of  thi.    rSte  LAZAaifl 


.,oog 
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!    Prtcimu    Bttad,    Congrtgatian    of    Ihi.—  The 
oiigrcgatisn    of    tM    Most    PndDus    Blo«d.    otherwiK 


ihioi 


.1   FlHli*r«,   WM   touodi 
.aapar   del    Bufalo.      The 

1    Revolution    am!    the  lUbjeqm 


;t,i,"; 


eacbini 


ids    of    t 


Id 


^^eni    ca'ilS    altfntion"  to'^he'^recioii's    iiTood,    and     founded  l^'SaintNorbi 
Iheu  iffotu  succeeded  '  :■      ^   .  ^.  .       ,  .. 

whole  of  Italy  >ad  into  other  parts  of  Europt  I 
1841  the  Older  reached  Ihe  United  Stales  and  eslal 
liahed  commtinlties  Ihroughout  the  Middle  and  Welter 

Naaretk,  Brolkeri  0/.— A  rdiirioui  order  for  la; 
men  in  tbe  Protesiaot  Episcopal  Ctiurdi.  Founded  f 
■'  '      inoil  work." 


elaiatioo  occurred,  and  from  time 
•na    threatened   first   by  one   then 


ion 

fields. 

mm 

ti-i 

in. 

rule, 

another   of   the 


dblairi.      __  ___ 
duty  that  a  bishop  1 


ugn.     Th. 

Tegali'on"'^'"©" 
Ambrose."      Thi 


■Etr/tu^ 

't"cSl"ri; 

bam' 

Oblates  of 


of 


Institutei 
Fremonalrateasian    houses    in 
the    ftefomalion,    an(f"finil1y. 


t.    Englanc, 

ion.  at  the  clote  of  which  only  eisht  m, 
ndisturbed.  Since  that  time  a  few  r 
■    been   opened,    especially   in   England, 


■re    the    Oblates    of    Italy, 
181&    to    assume    ' 


of   1 


L  founded  i 
I  of  Eastei.. 
and  tbe  Ob- 


—   , 1  between  the  p 

poverisbed  institutions  and  the  order  wli 
BQch  B  powerful  influence  in  the  relii 
Europe. 

"--"■-  _A     branch     of     the     Frai 


late*  of  the  Sacred  Hearl. 

Obinvantinrt.     (See  FUHCisctHs.) 

Our  Lady  of  Lanrdei,  Btothirs  vj.—  A  congrena- 
tion  founded  in  1830  by  Very  S.  M.  Glorieui,  wTio 
desired  to  institute  an  order  wboae  duty  it  should  be 
to  care  for  the  orphan,  to  promote  the  Christian  edu- 
cation of  the  youQH,  eapecially  in  the  case  of  the  poor, 
and  to  DurK  and  care  for  the  sick  and  aged.  By  > 
decree  dated  18  July  1891  Pope  Leo  XIlT  gave  his 
full  approbation  to  tbe  order,  which  is  widely  repre- 
sented both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Omt    i-ady    0/    Mircy.    Mililary    Ordrr    of.       (See 

FoHianiils,  or  Ihe  Discaictd  CItrii  of  tkt  Ueit 
Hah  Crosi  a<td  Panion  of  our  Lard  Jiiin  Claisi.-- 
An  order  founded  by  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross,  who 
assumed  the  habit  of  the  order  with  the  sancEion  of 
the  bishop  of  Alessandria,  in  (jjo.  A  year  later,  , 
hanng  formulated  hii  rule  of  life,  he  went  to  Rome  . 
•eekinK  permission  to  found  hit  order.  Aithouah  he 
was  not  iooked  upon  with  disfavor  it  was  173;  before 
the  last  ob«»cle  was  removed  and  the  first  monastery 
CMaMished.  In  1746  tbe  rulea  of  the  order  were  con- 
finned  by  Bcnedirt  XIV.  and,  shortly  afterward,  Qen- 
ent  X\V.  favored  tbe  Fathers  by  conferring  upon  them 
the  Church  of  Saints  John  ind  Paul,  on  th^  Cteliaa 
Hill.  From  that  day  the  congregation  rapidly  ex- 
tended, first  throughout  Italy,  and,  afterward,  into 
otbet  parts  of  Europe,  even  obtaining  a  good  foot- 
hold in  England  by  iBJi.  Ten  years  later  the  order 
wa>  introduced  into  tbe  United  States  by  Bishop 
O'Connor    of    Pittsburg.      There   are    few    orders    that 

three   days   in  each   week,   as   well   as  through   Advent 
and  Lent,  and  sleep  little,  1 


iriginally    CiSW)   the   Frei 


order   which   placed   Ihem 

Igalijin   ef'lhi   Most   Hely 

founded  by  Saint  Alpbon- 

ori  St   bcala,  in   m'.  »»  the  result 

''ci^''fiki'  Naples  and  in  the  rural 
lad  visited  for  Ihe  purpose  of  giving 
had    found    a   moral   aed    spiritual 


bets  of  this  order  lake  a  fourth,  that  they  will  at  all 
times  do  Ibeir  utmost  to  keep  the  memory  gf  the  Lords 
pusion  ever  alive  in  Ihe  hearts  of  the  faithful. 

PauSitis.     <See  PiCLiars.)  „  „ 

Piaratt. —  Tbe    regular    clerki    of    the    Scuole    Pie. 

or    religioui    •chools,    instituted    at    Rome    duiing    the 


..n  of  tbe  Third  Order  1. 

...Btituted  by    Vincent   Mussarl   i 

IS94;    ihe    second,    a   conRTCgatiiHi    founded    by    Fieii 
C<nidrin.  in  Ihe  tatter,  part  of  the  i8th  century.     Ha 


only  undertake  to  prepare  cati 
hood  and  the  missionary  fici 
against   the    infidelity    of    tbe    t 


it  was  his  desire  to  institute  an  order  of  aealous  men 
who  should  be  willing  to  strive  to  copy  the  life  <^ 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  things,  espedally  in  following  H» 
esample-  of  evangelistic  work  Bmaag  the  poor  and 
needy,  that  led  lo  the  formation  of  this  congregation. 
Bcaet   by    many    obstacles    and    hindered   by    opposition 

ferent  parts  of  the  Papal  Suiea,  gradually  ihev  spread 
berqnd  the  Alpa,  and  when,  in  1749.  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  approved  lis  rule  the  Congregation  was  in  a 
moot  proaperous  condition.  OriKinally  called  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Most  Holy  ^vioui.  tbe  name  wa* 
changed  to  that  of  the  Moat  Hely  Eedeemer.  hy  order 
of   tie   Pope,   but   its   rule   remained    unchanged.      The 

A  fourth,  B  nw  of  porsererance  until  dealb  in  the 
inslitute,  and  their  vow  of  poverty  binds  them  lo  re- 
fuse all  dignities  and  eflices  that  may  be  tendered  tbem 
outside  Ihe  Congregation.  The  chief  occupalinn  of  the 
Redemptorists  it  the  preaching  of  missions  and  retreala 
to  persons  of  sll  classes,  but  tspeciatly  to  those  wbo  are 
most  neglected  by  other  elerpry.     In  fact  so  iitiiout  was 

prmciph:"  "'hat  he  forbade^iw'  members  to  undertake 
any  educational  work  that  miiilit  distract  their  minds 
from  the  neglected  poor  to  whom  he  desired  them  to 
devote  their  lives.  The  order,  wbich  ttlll  flourishes,  is 
under  tbe  direction  of  a  tnperior  called  the  Rector 
Major  who  is  elected  for  life. 

Rotminiattt.    or    Fatfurt    of    Charity^ — -  A    congrc 

pnrpoae  nf  promoting  worto  of  charity  of  every  tort,  an 
aim  which  was  fully  realised,  for  during  Ihe  first  10 
years  of  its  eiittence  iis  members  wete  engaged  _  in 
preaching  and  teaching,  in  giving  retreats,  in  vititing 
(be  sick,  in  miasiooary  worli  si  home  and  abroad,  m 
caring  for  prisons  and  hospitals,  in  almsgiving  and  lo 
irencral  lileriry  labors.  During  this  period  the  order 
had  eaten ded  to  England  Bud  it  it  now  renresented 
by  housea  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
"rtd    Htart.    Brolhtri    of    Iht. 


of  high  eocletii 
tbe  £rst  houst 
Saint    Antoine. 

priealB  of  the  1 
Uo   XH.,    in 


inina   a     founded   I 


1    Ihe    full    ap-     In     September 


xrffl 


sru 


raidence  of  tbe  provincial  ol 


if  the 

';,3u~" 

oogle 


ORDERS,  RELIGIOUS 


Saint  ClurUs  Borremto,  CoHgrtgaliim  of  Iht  iia- 
sitnarici  Bf.~A  coQEregaliao  founded  by  Uisbop 
Scalibnnc  at  Fiacenia.  Italy,  in  1887.  its  object  being  to 


Revolution,  but  r 
and  Ihere  are  no* 


in    the   puriwise      Leo  > 


aim  of  tbc  c 

if  PopI;""l^  xfll"  tnd"his* 
ID  tbe  arcbbishops  and  bisJio 
the  lat«    Pontiff  expressed    hi 

SaiHl  Fralicii  ^iraphicni.  Poor  Broihirt  of.— A 
institute  founded  24  Dec  iSs;  ty  Philip  Hoever.  prti 
cipat  of  S^iinl  Pcter'i  parish  kHooI,  Aii'la-Cbapell. 
Germany.  lu  object  is  Ibe  piomolion  of  the  Cbrislia 
education  of  youlb. 

(   Gabritt.    Broiheri 


niled 


Friari  of  tht. —  An  auslen 
am  estabUsbed  by  Blessed  John 
ra  Moiena,  in  Spain  14S9.     The 

■    *       ■"      ^acSons  o"'the  Ob- 
9  Minor,"  by  Pope 


by  Abl 
Sulpict 


.^^%i 


1641 


t  direction  of  theological  a 


foi 


'05  by  the  Blessed  Louis  Marie  Crignon  de  Mont 
rt.  Its  object  is  the  education  and  Christian  iiutruc 
in  of  youth  as  well  as_the  core  of  deaf,  . 


SamI  John  of  ^CoJ°^r™  "7— "rhe  Order  of  Char- 
ity  of  Saint  John  of  God,  was  founded  by  the  Saint  at 

niore''th^"28o*!iotpilaS  un'dc^  il7  ct«''.;he"  i't  was 
practically  suppressed  by  the  Jacobins  in  France  and 
tbe    Liberals   in    Spain.      A    few    bouses   by    the   order 

Saint  John  Iht  Evanteliii,  Society  of  Minion 
Priesti  of.—  Pounded  by  several  rituali^ic  clerBymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  Cowley,  F.ngls^,  in 
t86s.  the  obiec-   -'  "■■-  — '- • ■ 

to"the  "dvancf 

sions  and   reire  ,    _.    _., 

in   the  United   Slates   in    1871.   and  they   are   now 
tremcly  influential,  especially  in  high  church  circles. 

Soint  Jottph,  Order  of.—  A  title  that  has  been  borne 
by  two  communities:  (i)  tbe  Order  of  Priests  of  the 
Mission  of  Saint  Joseph,  a  congregation  founded  by 
Jacques  Cretenei.  at  Lyons,  in  1640.  Its  purpose  was 
.1 : —  ..  1 — : z 1. suppressed  by  ■■■- 


Aeo(««.— A  conere^Blion  founded  by,  Saiot  Ca- 
re rule,  binding  themselves  not  only  lo  have  no 
the    providence   of   Cod    for   Oieir    support,    their 


Trappisis. — 
uted  in  1661  b 


:  now  found  only  in 


i'"£^Slullt 


_   Cistercian  order  insti 
can  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee. 


(iir  relaied  tl 

..._    .  ..oro'lo'"th^''m 

1    order.       RstablishiBg    wbai 


Jllty, 


'■  Strict  Obser' 

cceded    in    perauadinfi   some    monks   ot    the    ^itnc 

completely    restored    the    discipline    of    the    man: 
From    La    Trappe    this   austere    rule   spread    into 

that  some  of  Oit  most   Sourishine  monastic   hou 
tbe  world  are  now  those  ol  the  Trappist  reforme 

Triniiariant.— Aa   order   founded      ■    " 
bv  Saint  Tohn  n(  Matlia  and  Felix  1 
object   being  the 


The    r 


of    t 


Order  of  Saint  Joseph,  a  teaching  order  founded 
GrammonI,  Belirium,  in  1S17.  by  Canoo  Van  Crom- 
brugshe,  its  purpose  being  the  improvement  of  the 
education  given  the  children  of  persons  of  the  com- 
mercial  and  industrial  classes. 

"  ■   ■    •■  -  ■  _Tl.e    Cotigregation 


theii 


of   Sail 


■ially   t 


devoted  il 


was   that  of   Sain 
Kfm^[aily"B"ei 


^"^Taint  i-iolc^r.  C°erj>/"i^— Tbe  community  of  the 
Clerics  of  Saint  Viaieur  was  founded  in  igjs  by  Very- 
Rev.  F.  L.  M.  J.  Qnerbes,  pastor  of  Vouriei,  near 
Lyons.     Its  objects  are  educational. 

SBlitiati  Falheri.-Jbc  order  of  Salesiana  ii  a 
society  of  priests  and  lay  brothers  founded  by  Don 
Bosco.  B  pneit  of  Turin,  Italy,  in  1864.  In  1874  the 
order    received    the    approval    ot    Pope    Plus    IX.      Its 

trimary  object  is  tbe  rescuing  of  poor,  homeless  boys 
rom  the  street,  providing  them  with  food  and  shelter 
in  the  inslilute  of  the  society.  There  they  receive 
a  sound  moral  and  religious  education  as  well  as  prac- 
tical instruction  in  snme  one  of  the  nrts.  •rienceS.  or 
or  abil- 
■D  cngagecj   in  otner  eoucational 

Sanguinis.     (See  Sahguihists.) 

Stmprmeham.  Ordtr  of.—  Founded  by  Gilbert,  a 
priest  of  Sandringham,  England,  about  rijs,  il  en- 
joyed considerable  prosperity  until  the  Dissolution  when 
all  ilB  houses  were  suppressed.     The  rule  followed  was 


adopted   by   the   i 

the't^nda'S^'  o?'tl 
commenced  witb  grea 


if   Chns 
by    the 


of    Pope 
Cerfroi^ 

"   ™the 


"rder  was"  insliluled"^' by  "pa'tln  Nm^SSptista, 'onder 
[he  name  of  Discalced  Trinitarian*.  Tbia  reform  wa« 
ipproved  by  the  Holy  See,  but  its  houses,  as  well  as 
houses  of  all  other  branches  of  the  order,  were  sup- 
jressed  by  Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain. 


t  Chri! 


by  Theodore  James  Ryken,  in  i«4«. 
who  would  willingly  surifiee*  ibeir 
red  10  so  closely  Ihal  t'he  order  lu* 


The 

Ser 

or   of   the    Reli- 

s   0 

the    Holy 

was    founded    in 

by  seven 

Dio 

TS  merchar 

fence.     Becoming 

wd  of    he  i 

ea  that  th 

world,  they  sold  the 

petty,  dlslnboted 

onev  aw 

the  poor, 

taicin 

K  up  their  abode 

small   h 

■    rule  of   great 

rily,    su 

port 

ne    IhemseJvei 

beggitiK    in    the 

171 

the  order 

thre 

tened    with   sup. 

m   bS 

nnr^ent   V.   on 

nd   thai   il  came 

the  nr 

liihi 

on  of  the 

Con 

nc"" 

of  T.vont  asainst 

of   relialo 

Owing  to   the 

s   of    S 

Pbilin    Re 

^ee,  and  it  was 

manv  ye 

'• 

^ore°thc' 

nrde 

"f' 

n  ti  be  _ihe.  re- 

ititnt«°of  the'  CTiuTch,  '"" 
OKAtOKieS. 

ic  Chur' 


h,  espel^liy '!n   England,  had   ii 
nind    of    Snint    l*hilii      "    " 


Snint    l*hilip    Ncri,    a    native 

tor  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  desire  10  do  good  for 
young  men,  he  early  gathered  about  him  a  number  of 
sympathetic  souls  who  were  ready  to  follow  his  guid- 
anc*  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a  life  of  greater 
religious     regularity,       ,Although     still     a     layman     he 


orld.      In 


ive^  iiolv    oHera.  \ut    even 


of    his 


which    niaced    the    Servile^   unon    a    nlane    1 
with    the    other    four    mendieanl    orders, 
orders  it  suffered  greatly  during  the  Refor 


^lOogk 


ORDERS,  RELIGIOUS 


prMcbed,    Bomewhat 
heirti  01  the  people, 

so  every  week-djur  eveiimK  eieeiit  o»iuruay,  Dceame  so 
popular  thit,  in  i_ss8,  be  obtained  permission  lo  huild 
a  chapel  in  the  (Surcb  of  Saint  /erame.  He  called 
It  an  ■■  oratory,"  and  it  was  from  tbis  that  his  Con- 
time  that  rhilip's  work  aiiracied  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  moAt  lealous  eburchmen  in  Luiope,  and  so  m^^iiy 
of  them  joined  him  that,  in  I5<4,  be  felt  justitied 
in  asaumins  chaigc  of  the  Chuieb  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist   which   bad  just  been   coniplr— '    "    "—       '- 


suppressed  by  the  Revolution  the  Congrtgalioi 
time  and  it  might  have  paued  thrDU|;h  ihose 


lointed  to  be  hrrU 


influence.  In  iSja  a  eoniiregatiDn 
tory  of  the  Immaculate  Conceulioi 
Paris   by    the   Abbe   Gi 


embers   look_  I 
kn'^,^"»s"l1ie"' 


id   _M.    Pet< 


tituted  a 


I  which  bad  already  been 


Vallicelli  being  eeded  to  Ibcm.  I'liili 
tioD  of  the  preaent  edilice.  called  the 
on  the  old  ute.  At  its  completion  h( 
crCBiIion.   the   constitution  of  which 

approved     by     Pope     Gregory     Xlfl.,     

in  Rome  until  hta  death,  in  1545^  The  conception 
which  wu  the  basis  upon  wbicb  Saint  Philip  founded 
hia  Congregation  was  that  there  were  people  in  the 
world  who  were  not  in  synqiathy  with  the  work  of  the 
monastic  orders  but  who  misiil  be  reached  if  sought 
in  inolher  way.     He  prapoced.  thciefore,  that  his  Con- 

Segation  should  be  composed  of  simple  priests.     They 
ould  take  no  vows,  and  while  they  ttaould  be  bound 
by    a    certain    rule    of    life    while    associated    with    the 

any  time.   'To  his  followers  he  tauiht  his  methods,  im- 

that'it  ia'Ttlir'co'ndu'ctei' asH  f-'f---l"i  t — "„,*-L 


I    of    t 


>mbaliv( 


posit 


__.  ._  —    ..„ adopted  the   rule 

of  the  French  Oratory. 

ORDERS  OP  WOMEN. 
The   following  is  a  list  of  the  most  protni- 
nenl  orders  of  women  that  have  been  or  are  now 
in  existence  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  churches: 

All  Angili,  Comm-nily  of.— K  sisterhood  in  the 
Protestant  tpiseopal  Church.  Founded  by  the  Bishop 
f  Delaware  and  Incorporated  in   i8{       " 

ifae  Btshop  of  Alabama. 

All  Sainll-  Sislrrs  of  tht  Poor.— An  order  estab- 
liahed  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1851  by  Rev.  W. 
Upton  Richards,  and  introdaced  into  the  United  Slates 
by  Ihe  Bisbop  of  Maryland  in  iggo.     Its  members  have 

anging   from    fashioaahle   boarding   Bchools   for 


he  asaumed  one  of  traDQuillity.  Instead  of  1 
in  search  of  sinners  he  sat  in  his  own  room  and  let 
them  come  to  him.  He  abhorred  all  that  savored  of  the 
■yMematic:  be  made  few  atiempia  at  the  expoiiiion  of 
diKlrine.  and  he  avoided  the  catechetical  schools.  In- 
stead he  accepted  the  ineviia" ' 


imply    t 


ilhered  -'his  family" 
by  the  eloquence  ot 
is  work  and  followed 

js    the    work    of    the 

Italy,  but.  in   184?.  Dr„  New- 


hini.'*"|?or'  narip^'th 

Oratory  was  confined  .. ,, .,        ...  _  .     _._ 

man  introduced  it  into  England.  The  first  bouse  was 
inatitmed  at  Mary  Vale,  or  Old  Oscott.  but.  in  Janu- 
ary 1849.  it  was  transferred  10  Alcaster  Sti  "  "* 
— --■■--       '  '—  -onihs  li  ■       "  -       -     ■     ■ 


oimg   ladies 

A  KtfUeaU.^*  An  order  of  nuns,  fo 
ule   oT  Saint  Augustine,  foonded  by  t: 

"'"nnBic'^.L""^/  tht  BUatd  Virtin 
f. —  A  society  incorporated  in  i  S93  1 
are   for  incurable  and  crippled  girls  be 

ApoiloUm  Sisttrs. —  An  order  foundc 
5  Aug.  iS8j.  by  Rev.  Louis  Ueidenui 
I  the  edncation  of  youth. 


:  Countess  of 


leriek  taber,     the  illne. 


id,    London,    where,    assisted    by    1 

priests    from    Birmin^am,    he    soon    gathered    i 
congregation   of  listeners.  _  For  about  a  year  th 

Son.'whiifi   p"»rdcd"?hri'  eaeh'house  should   b 
"  ondon    Orator  '  '     ' 

..      _8  transferred 

place  it  has  exerted  a  wide  inn ue nee  over  ^ainoiic 
thought  in  Ennland.  During  the  bislory  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  other  consregationB  have  adopUd  the 
title  of  "The  Oratory."     In    i6it    Cardinal   de   Berull 


rmbers  of  the  Prei 


tion."  The  object  of  this  orpiniiation  was  chiefly  to 
promote  the  spirit  ot  devotion  among  the  secular 
clergy,  a  work  which  was  partly  conducted  by  the  in- 

for  the   priesthood.  _  At  the  death   ot   the   founder,  in 

so    seminaries.    colleRes    and    houses    of    retrMt.' whfle 

»e?n"  "of  "d«i;eSi,r«"'he"'l^lBiatK«7  d^v ott^n"  and 

Srengthening  its  discipline,  an  influence  which  was 
ready  making  itself  apparent  throughout  Ihe  entire 
population.  After  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  the  work 
was  continaed  under  the  direction  ot  PJre  de  Condren, 
who  was  followed  by  other  good  men  and  strong 
leaders,    and    while    for    a    time    its    usefniness    as    a 

bers,  t:<e  orthodoi  section   fin. 


womf  "'i"  S5ili'afioi"lri'i 


I.— The    I 

bv    Saint    Maori 
affiliated  with  ih 

t^rl 

order' 

ofn»nks. 

Be 

f/mny.    Saitri    of.— J 

OrleiT 

IS.  H..  an 

d  now  und 

Epi*:c 

>Ml    biahop 
,rneglecte, 

•    of    that 
1  children. 

jf.—  An  Episcopal 


Qaelen,    archbishop    of    Psris,    l8ji,    for    the    purpose 

?n  tfyhims^ro^ded  for  theni.™Tli  Sistm  of'"fii^« 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours,  founded  in  1840,  by  Rev. 
Paul  Sebastian  Millet  of  Troyca,  France,  has  prac- 
tically the  aame  object 

BItittd  SBcromnl  Sislerknodi.-Tbf  orders  of 
Blessed   Sacrament   nuns   are  of  recent   ori^n.      ThoM 

Holy  F.ucharisl.  The  Siiters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
for  Indiana  and  Colored  People  is  an  American  order, 
founded  in  1B89,  by  Mother  Uiry  Katlierine.,    Il_s  pur- 

Blessed  yirgia  Mary,  Imlituti  ot. —  One  of  the  few 
Roman  Catholic  orders  of  En^sh  origin  instituted  since 
the  Reformation,  it  was  founded  by  Mary  Ward,  the 
daughter  o(  a  gentleman  of  large  estate,  in  1611.  A 
teaching  order  of  the  highest  class.  It  proapered  from 
the  first,  and  it  is  still  a  flouHshinx  religious  institute, 
being  popularly  known  si  "  the  Institute  ot  the  English 
Virgins.''  The  rule  ot  the  order  hai  always  been 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Je'us. 

Bri(«HBM.— The  order  fotmded  by  Saint  Bridget  of 
Sweden  in  1344  was  tnatitnted  both  for  men  and 
women,  each   monaaterr  being  double, 

CaharittK  Num.—  There  have  been  two  congrega- 
tions of  CalvaHan  nuns,  both  of  which  stilt  flourish. 
One  was   founded  al    Poitiers,   by  Pere  Joseph,   a   Ca- 


lOogle 
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619,  V  Virginia  Good     Shiphtii     Sitttr,.—  Thue     an     now    t*a 

branchn   oC   the   liitcrtiood  of   th«  Good    Shepherd  m 

Ihe  Ptot«l»nt  Epiirapsl  Church  in  the  Uniiwl  SBtat. 
The  Saint  Louii  branch,  incorpuratrd  in  1^67,  hu 
ch»rgE  over  Bishop  Robertwn  Huli.  Ibe  dio«Mn  Kbcsl 
lor  girl*:  the  Cafifomta  branch.  Si^Iera  of  Ibe  Order 
of  the  Good  ShmtHsrd.  haj  charge  over  the  Old  Ladiej' 

■nd^tie  pariah  viaitinf.  '        '"      "'" 

Htlperi  of  tkt  Holy  Seuii,  Secirly  of.— A  epnpe- 

ii^hid  in  Sw'yotIi  cilj'"in  tslX  l" 'pliip^  "S^to 
visit  and  nurse  the  aick  poor  in  their  bomca  and  tv 
provide  religious  iiutruction  to  children  and  adulti,  lU 
ita  worka  being  undertakeQ  with  tbe  view  of  faelpiaa 
the  a™la  in  Purgatory. 

Holy  Child  ftiat,  Sitleri  of.— A  eloiatered  aiitet- 
bood  devoted  to  the  care  and  education  of  chiJdren. 

Holy  Child  Jiml.  Sisttrhopd  of  tl<r!.~  An  oider  a- 
tabliahed  by  the  Protesunt  Epiacopal  Biahop  of  Albany 

..    „, ,    „.    ,_.,     .„,.      ...    _ able    v.drta  in"hia   dlttcese.    "*       "      '"* 

Charity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  a  branch  of  the  order  Holy  Communion  Siilrri.—  Thera  are  two  bnncbn 

fouaded  by  Mother  Scioo.      Tbe   Sisters  of  Charily  oC  of  the  Siaterbood  of  the  Holy  Commimioii  in  the  Epii- 

Saint  Paul  are  a  congregation  largely  devoted  to  teacli-  copal   Church,  and  both   are  eatabliahed  in    New  Yoik 

ing.     U  *3»  founded  in  1704  by  M.  Chauvet.  a  French  city.     The  older  branch,  which  was  orgnniied  by  Rev. 

curi,    aaaiated    by    Mile,    de    Tylly.      The    SiMera    of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  in  1851,  was  the  first  order  of  tpiico- 

Charily   (Iriah)   are  an  order  which  ia  very  aimilar  in  pal  Sifters  to  be  cstabliahed  in  America.     Ill  mcmben 

furpose   to   that    founded   by    Saint    Vincent   da    Paul,  are  engaged  in  parish  visiting,  nursing,  the  caiB  of  Ibe 

19  membera  miniatcr  to  tbe  aidt  and  poor  In  hoapiuU  altar    acrvice   and    clerical    vcstmcnn,    and    in   vinous 

and  at  their  own  homea.     It  wai  founded  in   1815  by  kinds  of  educational  and  charitable  work.     Tbe  younger 

Mrs.    Mary    Franda    Aikenliead.     The   congregation    of  siaterhood  conduct*  a  shelter  for  reapeclable  girl*. 
■  Sislen  of  Charity   of  the  Bleased  \'irgio  Mary  devote  Holy  Ctost,  S'lltrt  ef  the.— A  congregalion  fonnd- 

"■ ' —  enclujlvcl.  to  the  education  of  youth.     The  ed  at  te  Mans,  France,  in  1839  by  Very  Rev.  Anthony 

founded  in  Philadelphia.   Pa.,  by  Very  Rev.  Basil  Moreau.     It*  objects  are  educational  and  Ihe  care 

■'•■•'•         •■  ■'  ■- — '-■-   ind  orphan  a»ytuni(      ■"--   ~'— 
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1S09.     Tbe 

Siatera    0 

WM  founded  in  Philadelphia.   Pa.,  bv  Very  Rei 
e    James    DoDoghoe,    aaeislcd    by    Mather    Mai 

J    Clarke,    ila    ffrat    auperiorjeneral,    on    1    Nov.     t.mea  known  aa  in; 
The    Sisters   of    Christian   Charity   devote_tbem-     the  _  Seven^Dolora.' 


of  Ihe  Holy  Cross  ar 

"   '  Holy  Fo'nTdy.— Then  ate  leveral  aiaierhood*  a 
Holy    tamilv. '- 


and  orphaned  children.  The  Slaters  of  Charity  of  Holy  Familv.  The  oldest,  the  Congregation  of  Ihe 
NazsTFlh  are  an  American  comniunily  founded  in  i8iJ.  Sislrrs  of  ihe  Holv  Family,  a  co!or<^  sialerhood,  vat 
It)  membcis  devote  Ihemielves  lo  educational  and  char-  founded  in  sSdi.  The  Siaters  conduct  educational  and 
itable  worka.  The  Sialera  of  Charity  of  Our  Lady  charitable  establisbmentj  in  the  archdiocese  of  N« 
Mother  of  Mercy,  are  a  congregalian  founded  by  the  Orleans.  The  Sisters  of  tbe  Uoiy  Familv  of  Naiaieth 
Most  Rev.  John  Zwyien,  archbiahop  of  Utrecht,  in  waa  founded  in  1B74  by  Frances  Siedliske,  a  noble 
iSji.  Tts  purpose  is  the  education  of  youth,  at  «ell  Poliih  lady.  The  SiMen  of  tbe  Holy  Family  in  Cali- 
u  Ihe  care  of  the  aick,  aged  and  orphaned.  The  latest  fornia  devote  themtelves  to  the  relief  of  the  lick  and 
worlt  undertaken  by  these  Sialera  is  the  care  of  the  the  poor,  caring  for  and  educating  very  young  chlMfTB 
lepers  at  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana.  The  order  of  whose  mothers  are  obliged  to  work.  The  Lilfle  Siiim 
Siiten  of  Charily  of  Providence  w»»  founded  in  of  Ibe  Holy  Family  is  a  community  founded  at  Mem- 
Montreal  as  March  1843.  Its  work  ia  educational  and  ramcook,  N.  B..  in  1874.  IH  one  purpoae  is  the  ten- 
charitable,  including  the  care  of  hospital*.  The  Sislera  p*ral  care  of  educational  institutions. 
of  Charity,  Servants  of  Ihe  Poor;  Sisters  of  Charity  Holy  Ghoil,  StUtr,  of.—  An  order  founded  u  1850 
of  Ihe  Croaa  (Cray  Nvins):  the  Slater*  of  Charity  of  by  Ihe  late  Archbishop  Hennnsv  of  nuboaue,  low., 
the  General  Hospiial  of  Montreal,  and  the  Sisters  of  Ita  objecM  arc:  (1)  The  glory  of  Ihe  Holy  Ghost,  and 
Charity  of  the  llospitol  of  Siint  Hyacinthe,  are  Cana-  (j)  Ihe  promotion  of  tTinstian  education.  The  ord« 
dian   order)   devoted  to  ilie  care  and  education  of  the  of  the  Sister-Servants  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  waa  founded 


inch    of    the    o 
Ciiiy"— The"'fem»le  branch  of  the  Congregation  of     founded  iy  Rev.'  FalheV  Delaplace  of  Pat 


Iween   tkcse  ordeVa. 

Holy  man  of  Mary,  Siittr-StmaitU  of.— 


annr.  i86g.      It    membera    conduit    all 

Car-mtliUs, —  Tbe    female    branch    of    Ihe   order    of  charity. 
Carmelite  monks,   reformed  by   Saint  Theresa  in   is6a.  «"'>   Humilily   of  Mary,    Siiteri  of   thr.—  A  co 

CrD«,  Daughler,  of  th:— A  congregation  founded  raunity    founded    in    France,    in    1854,    by    Rev.    Jo 

by  Saint  Francis  de  Sate*,  whose  rule  it  still  follow).  Joseph  Begel.assDtcd  by  Mis*  Antoinette  Po.hers. 

Its  work  is  Wrictlv  educationaL      In  addiiion  »o  their  1864    the    entire    community,   with    its    founder,    iroc 

educational  work  the  Gray  Nuni  of  the  Croaa  care  for  grated  to  the   United  States,  and  (ctlled  near  the  1 

the  sick,  the  orjihsn,  and  the  aged.  &ge    of    N^w    Bedford,    Lawrence    County,    Fa.      T 

Dilcolctd  Carmflilti.     (See  Cmuiutu.)  works  of  the  Sisters  include  leaching,  llie  care  of  1 

Ditrine  Combaiiion,  Sijltrs  of  tlie.—  A  congregarion  aick,   tbe  education   of   orphans   and  the  decoration 

founded  in   iB?3,   by  Rl    Rev.   Mcr.    Pre.lon.      Its   oh-  altars.  ,   .,  „ 

iecl  is  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  young  girls.  Holy  Ni-mts   of  Jtsui  and  Mary.  Slueri  of  ll.,. 

"■—■--    •■ -     f---—     -'        • _£_.■._    ?....  *   community  founded  at  Longueuil,  CanaJa,  in   i8( 

Ho'h  N"itilX,''^is'i'nhood  of  Iht.— Aa  older  esii 

'A  Protestant  Episcopal  lisbed  in   iSSt  by   Rt.    Rev.   C.   C.   Grafton,  Prolesu 

by  the  Bishop  of  Wash-  Episcopal    bishop   of   Pond   du    Lac.     Il)   members  • 

ington.  D.  C.     It*  ohiecta  are  Ihe  protection  and  train-  engaged   in   various  kinds  of  missioosry  and  patnchi 

ing  of  the  young,  and  the  giving  of  spiritual  auistunce  work. 

to  women  living  in  the  world  by  providing  retreats  and  In.macvlale  Hturt  of  Mary,  Slillr-Strvanls  of  Ihr 

religious  instruction   for  ihem.  A  congregation  founded  in  Quebec,  in   1810,  by  Mi 

Fa:thful  Virgin,  Siiltrt  of  th/.—  Av  order  founded  Rev.  P.  FT  Turgcon.  archbishop  of  Quebec,  assisltd  I 

in  Normandy,  abo^t  1840.      Ita  purpose  ia  the  care  of  Mr.  George  M.  Muir  and  Mrs.  Marv  Fitiback,  who  1 

orphans.  came  Mother  Mary  of  th*  Sacred  Heart,  IhrSrst  su[ 

Cnod  Skrphird.—  Then   arc  several   sisterhoods  of  rior  of  the  order.     Tbe  object*  of  Ihe  congregation  a 

the  Good   Shepherd.      The  oldest  order,  the  Sisters  of  two-fuld:  (1)  The  refotmatSon  of  fallen  women,  and  (. 

the   Good   Shepherd,   was   founded   by    Fere   Eudes.  of  the  education  of  chlldreiL     The  Daughler*  of  the  I1 

the    Eudist    Fathers,   assisted   by   Marguerite  I'Anii,   in  maculate  Heart  of  Mary,  InttituUd  in  France,  pettei 

164IJ  „,Tbe    Siaters   of    Our    Lady    of  Charily    of    the  all    kinds   of    chariuble    works,    conducting   academii 

Good  Shepherd  of  Angera  are  a  community  founded  by  orphanaaes,    female    induatrial    schools,    klndcrsarier 

Mother   Mary   of    Saint    Euphrasia    Fetleiier,    in    1S17,  homes    far  working  airls,   mental   and   training  Kh» 

The  Sisters  of  Our  L.idy  of  Charily  of  Refuee  were  also  for    deaf-mules,    night    rcfugca    for    hoincles)    "Oiar 

founded  by  P«re  Eudes  (1651)  and  were  introduced  in  Indian  minions,  etc. 

Amenca  by  Rt.   Hev.   John   Timon,   bishop  of  Buffalo,  Ir%carnoU    Word  and  Blnitd  SacramenI,  Silttri 

N.  y.,  in  iBjf.      Kach  of  these  orders  hai  for  its  ob-  the.—  An  order  founded  at   Lyons,  France,  by  Vcni 

Jrcts  the  tnining  of  young  girla  to  vime,  md  tbe  ref-  able  Tane  Cheiard  de  Matel,  in    1635.     The  Aaienc: 

onulion  of  fallen  (romai.  (ooiuUtiao  wa»  made  at   Browiurille,  Tex**,  m   i«i 
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Hsied  by    MUe.   Vin 


.   C   U.  Dubois, 


E    J« 


if. —  A  conjregBlion  founded 
,  br  the  Abbf  Coindrt     its 


.„.., , J  cf.~A 

rnjcoa,  France,  in   1830,  by 
t    (nfi    de    BiHBy).     While 

uula   and    the    unprovcmciit    of    female    education,    the 
order  hal  been   Mgaged  in   parochial  Bcbool   work   far 

■t  Lrou,  Fiao 

purpose   11   the   w-,...   ».    »>r"»'   — ,r — 

eatiOB   of   youna   gitla,   eioecially   in   boarding   schotJ*. 

La  Sagesaa,  SiiMi-i  of.— An  order  foumtea  in   1701 

by  the  Wtnaei  Louia  U.  Grisnon  de  Mantfort,  auisted 

SMias  Louiie  Trichet,  atlrrward  Sister  MaiV  Loui»e 
Jesus,     lla  works  are  educational  and  charjlihle. 
Latit  CompaHy  of  Mary.— An  order  founded  about 
i8;o  in  Nottingham,  England,     lea  purpoae  a  the  care 

iSiu'siiUri  tT"-*  PeSr.— An" Fniiiluie  ntabliabed 
in  184D  by  M.  U  P^leur,  the  cui«  of  Saint  Servan,  io 
Britlany,  and  fonnally  approved  by  the  Holy  See  in 
i8s4.      Its    abject   is    the    establishment   of    permanent 

hunn    tnr    Ihi-    DirrrI    finH     inRrin     n(    bOth    SCKl    WilbOUt 

The  SisMfs  of.tbi 


b»   Rev.   J.   O,    BiauHCSU.  1 _, . .,, 

Foumier,    afterward    Sister    Saiot    Bernard,    the    fiisi 
•uperioreu   of  the  conumniCy.      Iti  objei^  ate  ediwa- 

Ow  Lady  of  Sim.,  Contriralian  o/.— Founded  at 
Strasburg,  in  1S41,  t^  M.  Alpbonse  Ratiibonne,  of  a 
wealthy  Jewith  familr,  in  commemoratioii  of  an  appari- 
lian  of  the  Blessea  Virgin  Mary  with  which,  he 
claimed,  he  vas  favored,  and  which  bad  reiulled  in 
his  conversion.  The  rule  of  the  congregation  urns  at 
the  union  of  lhe_active  with  the  lontemplitiTe  life,  and 

and  ei" 

'^I^line  ^and"  sjril 

A  cangregotioB 


RfgMl-r 


Poor  of  Naiamh  is  an  Englti 

Loriia  Nuut.—  There  are  seven 
"1  being  that  of  thi 
ich    Bavaria,  by  Mi 


Ladies  al 


(o^ed  -.  . 

Its  first  Am^ . — _.    ... 

194;.—  The  Eocicly  of  Sisters  of  Loieto,  or  Friends  of 
Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross,  was  fouoded  fay  Rev. 
Charlia  Nerinckz,  a  Remish  missionary,  in  1811,— An- 
other branch  of  the  Sillers  of  Our  Lady  of  Loieto  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Mary  Teresa  Ball,  at  Ralhfambam, 
near    Dublin,    Ireland,    in     iSaa.      It    was    fivm    this 

Loccto  nuns  in  Ireland.     Alihough  not  affili: 
jects  of    the   orders. are   .T_:.,.      -ri,. 


sTmiUr.     Thcii 


Its  rule 


.    P.,  Blum,   I 
ovid   by   the   Holy    See'l 


mm  ■  1% 
of   Limburg,   and   its 


._..  the  United  States  in  186B,  by  Kt  Rev. 

T.  H.  Luers,  bishop  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Poor  Clam.      (See   Sunt   Fsancis,   Sisiaaa  ofJ 
Primonjlralettifnt.— Tilt    monastic    order    of    Pre- 


(**.— An    order 
nually,   hult'Tn    1 


Providinct,  Sill. 


^ius  VII.  raised  it  to  the 
fith  soleoin  vows  and  strict 
was   then    added    by  .  which 

girls  in  the  precepti  of  the 

The  Sisters  of  Providence, 

rue  .00  °^y°^^_ 


erabie  Jean  Martin  Moye.     The  fits! 

Terre    Hai.l""imL.*«   <S^l!*i840.     There   are 
branches   of   tbe   Sisters    of   ?[---■---      --<-• 
Oblate    Sisters    of    Providence. 
Providence  and  the  Sisters  of  Fi 


Most    Holy    RedeeD 
and'  cantemplative" 


ncludmg  i 
s    of    Divi 

}f  Kent 

Order 


.■?' 


t'lEe'il. 


!    of     1 


zealously  tl 


_       ._ ..it,   introduced   inlo   the    United 

States  in  December  1S43,  when  seven  Sisters  came  from 
Csrlow.  IreUnd,  to  eslablish  a  convent  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Mercy,  Siiltrj  of.— The  Church  of  England  order 
of  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  founded  about  184J  by  Miss 
Lydia  Sellon  al  Devonport.     The  only  vow  exacted  is 


f  obedier 


(    from 


/■if.. 


Uittricordi,  Sillers  of. —  An  order  founded 
hy  Mgr.  Bourget.  aisiated  by  Mme.  Roselle  Jett« 
ward    Mother    Saint    Lucie,    superior-veneral. 

'"%uX>X  h"^°,  J Ji5»tt  "of.—  Fou  "id"n 
more.  Md.,  in  18S8,  its  Sisters  visit  Ibe  sick  tu 
"i^y     "    '""" 


United  States.  The  Sisters  of  (he  Resurrection  wi 
instituted  by  the  Bishop  of  Florida  in  1891.  Its  mc 
beis  <;onduct  an  educational  and  industrial  school  I 
orphans.  Tfae  Eislers  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Resi 
rection    were    founded    hy    the    Bishop    of    Georgia 


:rsd     Hboi 
of   f       ' 


—The 


France,    by  Perc    Joseph    Varin, 
Mile.    Madeleine    Sophie    Barat, 


1   found__ 
S.    J,.    . 


chariiaUe 


The   com- 

...._..      1  and   follows  the  rule 

e   Society  of  Jesus,  has   for   ils  object  (he  Chrjs- 

s.— The    Misiionarv    Sisters  of'the   Sacred   Heart 
;    themselves    I0    the    care    of    the    sick    and    the 


and  adults.     The  diirct  object  of  the 
advance  the  perfection  and  assist  in 

of  the   priesthood. 

NaiTi   Damt  Sisltri. —  There   see  1 

ieveral   orders  of     arranged   from   the  somewhat  mild  rule  preacribei 

the    Sisters    of    Notre    Dame.      That 

of    the    School-     lhe^\Vutu.n  Nuns^y  |ainl^Franci|^de'^SaIe».^ 

Sisters   of    Notre   Dame   was   founded 

ber'fr«ni    the     founded  at  Fond  du  Lae.  Wis.     i   Aug.   1870.     li 

i;f?'™'''5.  J-sf"  .i^Bt^..^'^  ?;, 

I   of    poor   childrei 


Sept.    1879.   I 


I   objec 


f  puebec.  Can 


J  of  thi.  ,._.. 

Oar  Lady  of  Good  Couiull,  Sisltri  of— A  com- 
munity founded  in  igp4  by  BLshop  Lahrecque  of 
Cbicoulimi      lis    objects    are   solely   educational. 

Our  Lady  of  Loardes.—  The  order  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loardes  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Perche  of  New 
Orleans,  on  as  Feb.  1883. 

Lndv  0/  Prrbitiuil  Htlt.  Siiltrs  of,~Ati  order 
of  Quebec,  Canada, 


Bourgot,  in  1S50.     lU  objects  -.  ._ 

5aiB(  Aaguiiinc,  Tht  Siitert  of.  correspond  to  th: 
Augustinian  monks.  While  very  old  and  widely  rep 
resented  in  Europe  there  ate  but  two  branches  of  tfi( 
order  in  America:  The  Sisters  of  Charily  of  Sain 
Augustine,  established  at  Cleveland    Ohi<N  in    1850,  bj 

Order  of  Soint  Augustine  now  in  charge  of  the  Hospital 

of    the    Precious    Blood.    founded    at   Qnebec    in'   1637, 

la  this  case  the  first  Sister  came  from  IJieppc,  France. 

Saint  Bit<edicl.—  T)te  order  of  Sisters,  corresponding 

■ »  of   Saint  -        ■■  


1846.     The  first  o 


joogle 
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liie   lounlij,    including    houtta    of    the    otdtis    of 
Benedictine    Sblers    of    Ferpetual    Adoration,    and    ._. 
Oblate   Sistm  of   Saint   Benedict   (OliTCianeri). 

£a>Bi  SKdMi.— The  Sialera  of  Saini  Bridget,  or  the 
Order  of  tbelUolT  Faith,  wu  founded  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  i8S7.  Its  purpoK  ig  the  care  over  tbe  re- 
ligious education  of   poor   girls  and   boyi. 

Soinl  Deminie. —  Tlie  order  of  Sillers,  corrrsponding 
to  the  oionki  of  Saint  Dominic,  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson  in  lEia. 
Tbe   Grn  convent   waa  establisbcd  at   Springfield.    Ky 

aoT^rllable.  Tl^e'^omin'ran"  ^i!teV"f  'th'e^ThS'rd 
Order  of  Saint  Dominic  were  brought  to  this  country 
in    1B76,  1™  Rev.  J.    Rocbford,  O.  T.,  then,  provincial 


a   of      founded  by 


— nlcd  by  several  houaet  in  Canada,  one  tte 
of  Saint  iMepb  of  Ville  Marie.  barinE  been 
Linded  bv  Mile.  Jeanne  Mance  in  1644.— The  Sjaten 
Saint  Joseph  of  tbe  Good  Sbepkerd  is  1  conrrcfa- 
tioa  founded  by  Henri  -ie  Maupas.  bishop  of  l-oy, 
in  1650.  Dispersed  by  the  Revolution,  iC  was  n- 
organlied  in  1S11.  In  tB]«  six  Sisters  from  Lyons 
came  to  the  United  Slates  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Rosali  of  Saint  Louis,  and  Ihey  eslihlished  a  bouse 
of  their  order  at  Carondolcl.  The  Sisters  have  always 
'   all    kinds   of   chaiilBble   work,    including  tfae 


o!   a 


;   desf   a 


itablisl 


of    J 


childre: 


I    for 


.    _^ Tho    Sisters  of    Saint  Josepfi,    an 

ilTshool  from  the   Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  of  the  Good 
ahepherd,  were  esublished  at  Toronto,  tana  ' 


The  communily  of  Dominican  isislcrs  known 
CoOBregllion  of  Saint  Catherine  de  Riccj,  was 
ij   Rt.    Rev.    Bishop    McXerny   of   Albany,    N. 

and  to  offer  piayeta  and  penance  for  the  conve 
sinners,  especially  drunkards  and  blaaphenicr] 
Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpelual  Rosary,  as  11 


c  Per- 


petual  Rosary  in  America.     Their  bouse  at    _,. 

token,   N.  J.,  was  esiabliahed  in   1B91   by  sisters  from 
Bon    Secoura,  France. 

Seinl  Francii. —  The  first  motber  bouse  of  the  Fran- 

thaC  of  the  "Rird  Order  of  SainI  Francis  established  by 
the  late  Bishop  Neumann  at  Glen  Riddle.  Pa.,  in 
iSc;.  At  the  present  time  the  following  orders  of 
Saint  Francis  are  represented  in  Ihe  United  States: 
The  Little  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Mary,  founded  at 
La  Bair  Saint  Paul,  Canada,  i8$i;  the  Franciscan 
Missionaries  of  Mary,  founded  in  British  India  about 
.'  iSso:  tfae  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis,  founded  by  Very 
Rev.  Pamfilo  di  Magliano,  O.  F.  H.;  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Maty  Immaculate,  founded  in  186s; 
tbe  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis,  establisbcd  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1874;  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  Saint 
Francis,  founded  bv  Rev.  J.  I-  Bihn  in  1860;  the 
Sisters  of  the  Thk-d  Order  Regular  of  Saint  Francis, 
Incorporated  as  tbe  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis  of  Olden- 
burg in  iBSs;  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis  of  tbe 
" ->  " — ■-  "-e  Franciscan  Sisters,  founded  in  iBjij 


of  Saint  Joseph  of  the  Apparition  was  founded  in 
France  by  Mme.  de  Vialard,  in  183).  Its  members  are 
employed  in  teaching  and  In  nursing  the  sick.  Tbe 
Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Quny  fre  a  communily 
founded  by  Anne  Marie  Javouhey  in  1B07,  ahbougb 
its  first  house  was  not  formally  recogniied  until   1B19. 

as  possible,  she  established  her  Sisters  in' all  t^e  French 
colonies,  where  Ihcy  devoted  themselves  to  Ihe  educa- 
tion, the  conversion,  and  the  civfliiation  of  (he  negro 
and    other    aboriginal    races.  _    The     Sisters    of     Saint 


the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Otd 


of  Sair 


__.._.        _,    the    Fri. 

for  Colored  Missions,  established  in  1881;  the  Fran- 
ciscan Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,  founded  by 
Rl.  Rev.  M.  HeisB  in  1864;  Franciscan  Sisters  of 
Christian  Charity,  founded  In  Wiscon™  «  Nov.  i860; 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  established  In 
1876:  the  Hospital  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis,  founded 
in  1S75;  tbe  Poor  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis  of  the  Per- 
petual Adoration,  established  in  1875;  the  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  of  Saint  Francis;  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis, 
founded    in    1890 :_  the    Franciscan    Sisieis   of   the_  Im- 

Siltors,'o.  S™n^the"feis™  0/  the  Thi?d'Order  of'st'i" 
Francis,  under  the  protection  of  Saint  Cunegunda, 
Polish;  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Ihe  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  estab- 
lished 1B77,  and  otbers.  The  Order  of  the  Poor  Oares 
is    also    well    represented    in    the    United    Slates,    the 

hoiae  in  Cleveland  Ohio,  in  iS7S.    As' the  Second  Order 

-    ~    ■         -  ■  ■        ~  -u   oldest   of      ■        - 


b'  the  'American  house  has  extend«j 
me  scope  oi  lis  work  until  it  now  includes  the  care 
of  Ihe  sick  in  their  own  homes,  the  care  of  ■  home 
and  school  for  Ihe  blind,  a  hospital,  and  a  oinvatesceiit 
and   Bummer  home    for  poor   working  girls. 

SaiKt  Jdffk  of  Naiarnh.  SisUrheoS  of.— An  order 
in  Ihe.Protestanl^Kpiscopal  Church  established  in  .  189a. 

fcnowMge  of  its  members,  and  the  furtherance  of  re- 
ligious Mlief  by  means  of  tbe  religious  and  com- 
munity life,  and  afterward  the  exercise  of  charity  in 
teaching  end  training  the  young." 

Saiitt  Margsrel,  iisleri  of. —  An  order  of  miasionarr 
and  nuraing  sisters,  estaUighed  in  the  Church  of 
EngUnd,  at  East  Crinaled,  England, 'by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale.  D.D.,  in  iSs.l.  In  >B73  an  affiliated  house  was 
opened  at  Boslon,  Mass.,  and  the  American  members  of 
the  order  are  cngsgcd  in  conducting  all  kinds  of  ho«- 

piAs'o""!!'  Uniled"stales'and  Ca'nad"  Much  ""the 
work  of  tbe  order  is  devoted  to  needy  colond  peoete. 

Sainie  Afarrdi.— The  eommuniTv  of  the  Sister-Ser. 
vants  of  Sainte  Marthe  was  founded  at  Saint  Hyacinlhe. 
Canada,  in   1890.     Its  members  perform  the  housework 

'^^aint  Afdrv-— The  inirtTiute  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Maiv  was  founded  by  Rev.  Dom  Jerome  N.  J-  Minaart 
at  Kamur,  Belgium,  fn  iBtj.  >ls  object  being  tbe  educa- 
tion of  girls.  In  iBCj  the  order  was  introduced  into 
the  United  Stales  by  Rt-  Rev.  John  Timon,  tHshop 
of    Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Saint  Morv  md  All  Sainti,  Siilrrt  ef.—An  order 
of  colored  women   trained   for  work  among  their  osm 

Seople    by    the    Protestant    Eplscopsl    Sisters    of    All 
aints. 
Saint   Mary,    Sitttrhoai   of. —  Incorporated   iti    New 

of    the    largest     orders    in    the     Protestant     Episcopal 

Church.      Its    members   conduct    hospital- ' — ■ 


CUr'"  having  been  received'  by  Saint  i^rancis  in  1111.         in  many  parts  of  Ihe  United   Sutes. 

^oinl  /oJEb  Ihf  Bapliit    Sislerhofd  cj.~  An  order  in  Sflipit  Jfffnica,   S!ilfs  af. —Azi   order  estaUist 


the   Cbuitb  0 

in  1851,  and  mirouucco  into  me  k'niteu  siaies  in  leoi- 

The  work  of  ils  members  is  chiefly  educational. 

Soint  JoliH  the  £l>aHirlij(,  SisUri  ef.—  Tbe  sister- 
hood of  Saint  John  Ihe  Evangelist  of  the  diocese  of 
Long  Island  is  an  American  order  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.      Us    work    ig    chiefly    charilahlc. 

Sai.t  /oiefft.— There  have  been  several  Mslerhooda 

posittons  m  tSe'  r'^ligioSs  Sorld.  T'he'"Lay"  Ho'spffilcra! 
llaughlers  of  Saint  7oacph.  was  once  one  of  the  great 
orders  of  France.  Ii  was  founded  by  Marie  Detpech,  at 
Bordeaux,  in  ii^jB,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  orphan 

Sun  Hospiiallcrs  o(  Saint  Joseph,  an  order  that  also 
became  practically  extinct  at  the  time  of  Ihe  Revolution, 
was  founded  by  Mile,  de  la  Fatre  at  U  Fleche  in 
Anjqu    in    1643.      In    addition    to    the    three    vows    of 


.- -    -    -,       ibed  by 

the   Episcopal    Bishop   of   Springfield,   111,,   for  (he  rnir- 

intercessory  prayer  and  the  restoration  to  Ihe  Churcb 
of  Ihe  primitive  vocation  of  consecrated  widowhood." 
The  members  are  engaged  in  charitable  works. 

5oiBi  Sat-iaur.  Slutri  af._An  order  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  California.  lis  members  are 
engaged  in  Ihe  education  of  young  eiria. 

Sitiifrinitfiam.— The    nuns    of    Sempnngham    corre- 

Somnrfil  Mother.  Siilm  of  tht.—X  charitable  and 
nursing  order  founded  in  Italy  and  inlrodneed  into 
the  United  Slates  in  1B89,  its  first  house  b«ng  esUb- 
lished  at  Wichita,  Kan. 

""'  '      order  of  nuns  conespooding  to  that 


of  rt 


Theai 


e  Illesied 


cata  in  tbe 

niffjtu'od'iii,  Sislrrt  af  (**■.— A  Protestant  Epit- 
sislerhood    engaged    in    tbe    care    of    hmnelea* 


=>  Google 
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the  TriDitarba  order  of  monki. 

U*tulii,e  Sulrr..— The  tHchinR  order  o£  Ihe  Urm- 
lines  was  founded  by  Saint  Anaela  Merici  of  Brescia, 
in  tiij.  OTHanized  in  Anj^U's  kitcben  as  "  Tbe 
Compaii?  of  SaiDE  Unula,"  lU  firal  object*  were  tits 
nursing  of   tfie  mck,  tbe  tcacbing  of  youn^  girli  aad 

raembera    ranained    in    tbe   world,    took   no   vow*,    and 

chi'/fly'lbe  Kdrk  of  Mmc!   de  °Ra'n" 'Ic™  ."a  Fre™ 

woman,  who  built  and  endowed  a  '—  -' 

negation  at  Paris  in  liio.     Tv™  y 
V.  enclpjed   the  nuns,  placed  then 


at  Cork'ioTsji.'bj  Miss  Namo"  Nigli.'and  ^e'firat 
Ursuline  conveot  in^ituted  in  the  Onited  Stales  wbs 
founded    by    nuns    from    France    at    New    Orleans    r 

"^mWlwB  Jtfii«i.— The  Order  of  tbe  Visitation  wa* 
founded  at  Annccy  in  itiio  by  Saint  Franda  de 
Sale*,    aiaisted     bf     Saint    Jane     Francea,     Mme. 

/-I. — ^:     .1.^.    _i .    iw„_    M    (ound    ft      -.---- 

life,    hu 


^"""Ae"' 


the  M^Mh^lM 


:    Episcopal    Cburcb   tba 

™v^"m'uch  "lb  "same 
ented  in  the  South,  tba 
,    Kcntucli/,    and    Louis- 

1   of    deaconess  woik  in 


then 


l^'wti^ 


Pope  Paul 


iS6,  when  Kev.  J.  M.  Thoburn, 
t  Uelk-fontaine,  Ohio,  urged  the 
:thodisls    of   this   country   would 


s  opened  in  Chicaco.  The 
A  Conference  airaiiGed  its 
It  and,  in  1888,  the  picwnt 


poses  of  tbe  deai 

iatic   work:   to   conduct   meetines,    es 


:  rales  of  cooduet  t 


tablished  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1739. 

DEACONESSES. 
:    of    deaconesc    waa    one    that    was    well 

I     Ihr     :>n^alr.Tu-     rhnrnl<       fnr     uiTiMi-     it     may 
In     the 


BO    Kmetally    been    1 
ur'^ch   recognlitd  thtil 


tf?'l^*ru'e''»t'»'ri;en  oTthe''! 
fnlneu  and  fonnuUtrd  .rule. 

tD'he"!  ckacg'iica3'''9houl((""e°lKen  tlie  widow  of"Sut 


opinion  of  the  church  authorities  that  no  woman  who 

prior  l«  the  imthBiion  of  >isterh«ids  and  as  the  dea- 

duties  to  which  they  were  called.  Among'  these  waa 
the  care  of  tbe  eicic  and  poor,  the  rainlsterins  to 
tho»e_  who  wBie  confined  in  pnsons  for  conscience  sake, 

dition  lo  which  they  were  supposed  to  exeiciu  a  gen- 
eral oversight  over  the  female  members  of  the  coivgre- 

cgnrinued  untifTh'e'm^ddle^of'the  5th  century.  In  the 
Greek  Church  such  ordera  eiiaCed  until  the  i«h  oen- 
tuiy.      CTaduallv.    however,    the    sisterhoods,  took    their 


rrical   work."      Tbe   Deai 


<Huble 


in  private  "famUi 
dergartens,   indu 

^'  Manha-M^'if ' 

now  operates  in 

was    oridnally     orgAni 

WUle  now  in  perfect 


who  ""op. 
Deaeonea 


<    Board.      The 


Soaety  in  Gertnany,  1 


cepi  ii 
Churcl 


jent^av 


ge.     It    i! 


1  lender  c 


?u  of  ample  anpport. 
e  doring  -=-' 


1    (he 


1-flzJ 


"S± 


Slates 
purposes 


■ived.  tl 


rches    who    felt    the    need    of 
Bistance     ai     women     in     conduct  Ini     tlieir 
work.      The  first  order  o( 
in    tbe    modem    cburcb 
Riedner   of    Kaiaerswerih. 

,    STnifsiS!  "  his  'new  infi/I 

Lutheran  hodin  in  other  parts  of  Eiinipe.  As  insti- 
tuted by  Pastor  Fliedner  tbe  "Order  of  Deaconesses 
of  the  Rhenish  Province  of  Wcslpbalia  "  was  comj>03ed 
'     ■  ■  '        inbers.      The   fi™t  class   devoted 


PriBSia.    esubliahed    such    a 
ight  have  an  organized  corps 


!  United  State*  where  he  establiahed 


John  R.  Member, 
'American  Almanac' 
Orders     (Royal)     and     Deccnvtiona     of 

Konot.  The  desire  to  possess  honorary  dis- 
tinctions has  shown  itself  in  one  fonn  or  an- 
other since  the  earliest  days  of  ctviKzation.  The 
ambition  to  wear  stanething  that  shall  distin- 
guish one  from  one's  fellows  is  scarcely  stronger 
to-day  that  it  was  when  tbe  Egyptians,  As- 
syrians, Persians,  Greeks  and  Hrmians  were  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  old  daya 
rings,  gold  chains,  belts,  'triumirfiai  gifls,"  etc., 
conferred  the  distinction  on  personal  merit  as 
discriminated  from  official  rank  and  hereditary 
nobility,  but  the  ribbons,  chains  and  jeweled 
badges  of  later  centuries  convey  the  same  mean- 
ing and  the  privilege  of  wearing  them  is  prized 
as  highly  as  if  they  had  never  been  ridicnled  a9 
foolish  forma  of  masculine  vanity.  It  was  the 
appreciation  of  this  setitiment  that  influenced 
Napoleon  in  the  institution  of  the  "Arms  of 
Honor."  In  vain  old  republicans,  jealotis-  of 
their  new  prerogatives,  protested  against  what 
seemed  like  the  re-establish  men  I  of  a  "Rewgaw 
of  vanity,"  suitable  perhaps  for  an  effete  mon- 
archy btit  utiworthy  of  the  serious  consideration 
of    citizens    of   a    new    republic.      The    CoostiL, 
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however,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded     'You  call  of  the  most  powerful  confraternities,  under  th« 

them  toys?"   he  answered,   'Well,  learn  ihat   it  name  of  'Brethren  of  tJie  Militia  of  the  Temple,* 

ia  through  such  toys  that  men  are  led !"  In   an   evil    hour,   however,   the;    incurred   the 

Concisely    stated,    Uie    organized    and    duly  aitimosJCy  of  PhiJip  le  Bel  and  of  Pope  ClcmcDt 

constituted   bodies   of  knighthood   are   of   two  V.,  and,  in  tlie  year  1312,  the  latter  announced 

classes:    (i)    the   associations,   or    fraternities,  the    suppression     of    the    Order     in     France. 

possesshig  property  aiid  rights  of  their  own  as  Although  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  action 

independent  bodies,  and    (2)   honorary  associa-  of   Pope   Oement  was  just  or   unjitst,   his  ex- 

tions  established  for  specified  purposes  by  sover-  ample    was   followed   by   the  whole  of   Europe, 

eigns    within    their    respective    dominions.      To  and   the   final   blow   was   struck  when   (be  last 

the    former    beloug    the    three    great    religious  Grand    Master,   Jacques   de   Molay    (q.v.),   was 

orders  created  during  the  Crusades,  the  Templars,  executed  at  the  stake,  in  France,  in  1313.    The 

the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights.   (See  Order   has   never  been   rei-ived. 

Orders,  Religious.)      To-day  the  strictly  relig-  The  Teutonic  Order,  the  last  of  the  great  re- 

ious   orders   are  comparatively  extinct,   but  the  ligious   fraternities,   was   founded   at  Jerusalem, 

more   secular  orders   which  they  inspired   exist  in  the  12th  century.     Prior  to  its  organisation 

under  almost  every  flag,  Switzerland  being  the  German  pilgrims  had  received  scant  attention  at 

only   nation   of   importance   which    has   nothing  the  Holy  City.    Needy  pilgrims  from  France  and 

that  resembles  an  order  of  distinction.  Italy  found  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitaiiera 

The  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  the  ready  to  receive  them,  so  this  new  Order  was 
Baptist  in  Jerusalem,  afterwards  known  as  the  formed  with  the  object  of  attending  to  sick  and 
Order  of  Saint  John  of  Malta,  formed  the  most  wounded  Germans.  In  1191  Frederick  of  Swabia 
powerful  of  all  the  religious  orders.  It  was  gave  the  Order  a  constitution  which  estab- 
about  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  that  the  lished  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine  and  adopted 
organization  had  its  inception,  when  a  number  regulations  governing  the  practice  of  all  duties. 
of  merchants  from  Amalfi  erected  a  large  hos-  Regarding  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the 
pitai  on  the  spot  where,  acording  to  tradition,  poor  the  regulations  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  'Last  Supper"  had  been  held.  In  1104  the  Knights  of  Sl  John,  while  the  regulations 
these  Pilgrims  of  the  Hospital  were  constituted  respecting  peace  and  war  were  identical  with 
Knights  by  Baldwin  I.,  and  their  rule,  which  was  those  of  the  Templars.  With  the  sanction  of 
that  of  Saint  Augustine,  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Pope  Celestine  III.,  Frederick  gave  the  associa- 
Pascal  II.,  in  1113.  Driven  from  Jerusalem,  tion  the  name  of  'The  Order  of  the  German 
and  afterward,  from  place  to  place  by  the  mar-  House  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Jerusalem.* 
tial  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  they  finally  seized  The  Teutonic  Order  achieved  the  hei^t  of 
upon  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  which  they  retained  its  power  soon  after  its  renovation,  in  the  13th 
until  1522,  when,  upon  being  expelled,  they  went  century,  but  this  period  of  luxury  was  followed 
to  Malta,  which,  with  Goko  and  Tripoli,  was  by  one  of  anarchy,  and,  in  the  15th  century,  after 
granted  to  them  in  fee  by  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  Twelve- Year  war,  it  became  feudatory  to 
in  1830.  During  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  Poland.  After  the  Peace  of  Cracow,  1525,  the 
as  well  as  in  subsequent  years,  the  Order  was  original  Order  was  abolished  and  its  territories 
abolished  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  and,  were  given  as  fief  of  Poland  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
in  1798,  having  been  dispossessed  from  Malta  ter  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  as- 
hy Napoleon,  the  Knights  settled  in  the  Papal  sumed  the  title  of  'Administrator  m  Prussia 
States,  from  which  headquarters  the  Order  has  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  ic 
been  to  some  extent  revived  Originally  the  Germany,'*  and  this  condition  continued,  with 
Order  maintained  a  class  for  womei^  'The  various  interruptions,  until  1805,  when,  at  the 
Ladies  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John,*  which  was  Peace  of  Prcsburg,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
founded  by  Agnes,  Abbess  of  the  House  of  Saint  invested  with  all  the  rights,  dignities,  etc.,  apper- 
Mary   Magdalen,  in   lOgg.  taining  to  the   Grand   Mastership.     Four  years 

Of  the  early  fraternities,  the  Order  of  the  later,  however,  Napoleon  abolished  the  Order 

Holy   Sepulchre  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the   Rhenish    Province  and  apportioned  all 

Sometimes,  but  probably  erroneously,  attributed  its    lands    among   the   neighboring   princes,   but 

to   Saint   Helena,   it   is   generally   believed   that  the   Congress   of   Vienna   restored   most  of  the 

this  Order  was  instituted  hy  Baldwin  I.,  King  property   and,   eventually,   in   1840,   an   Imperial 

of  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  1 1 10.    As  originally  decree    declared   it   an   independent   fief   of  the 

founded  it  was  restricted  to  the  priesthood  and  Austrian  Empire. 

this  restriction  was  not  removed  until  1484.  when  At  the  head  of  the  great  secular  orders  which 

Pope   Innocent   VIII.   incorporated   it   with   the  still    maintain    their    pristine    reputation    stands 

Order  of   the  Knights   of   Saint  John   of  Jeru-  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  member- 

salcm.     Two  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  ship  in  which  is  still  restricted  to  English  and 

sever  the  bond  of  union,  but  in  1496,  Pope  Alex-  foreign   royal    and   imperial   personages   and  to 

ander   VI..   who  took   so   much   interest   in   the  such  peers  of  the  realm  as  it  may  be  desirable 

Order   that   he   may   almost   be   regarded   as   its  to    recognize.      Next    in   rank   and   antiquity   is 

real  founder,  transferred  the  power  of  admitting  the  Order  of  the   Golden  Fleece,  which   is  not 

Knights  to  the  Holy  See,  and,  from  that  time,  only  the  most  important  of  the  Austrian  Orders 

the  Order  was  changed   from  3  religions   asso-  but    which    is    tlie    principal    decoration   of   the 

ciation   to  a  fraternity  of  chivalric   character.  Spanish   crown.      Founded   hy   Philip,   Duke  of 

The  Templars  originated  about  iiao,  under  Burgundy,  in  1429,  the  Grand  Mastership  re- 
Baldwin  11.,  when  nine  gentlemen  and  two  mained  in  his  house  until  Charles  the  Bold  died 
nobler  appeared  as  Pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  without  male  issue,  when  it  passed  to  Emperor 
Adopting  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine  they  took  Maximilian  of  Germany,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
up  their  abode  in  the  Holy  City,  and  gradually  Duke.  When  the  House  of  Hapsburg  ceased 
extended  their  influence  until  they  became  one  to  rule  in   Spain,  at  the  beginninj  of  the  j"'"" 


nninj  of  the  jSth 

Ciooglc 
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century,  the  Golden  Fleece  became  the  subject 
of  a  violent  quarreL  The  new  king  insisted 
that  the  Order  was  a  possession  of  Spain,  while 
the  Hapsburgs,  as  represented  by  the  Germaa 
Emperor,  refused  to  relinquish  the  honor,  claim- 
ing that  it  belonged  exclusively  to  their  House. 
There  the  matter  rested,  for  while  both  claimants 
still  persist  in  exercising  the  right  to  besiow 
the  Order -no  person  who  has  received  the  Fleece 
from  the  hands  of  Spain  is  permitted  to  display 
the   insignia  at  the  court  of  Austria. 

The  third  of  the  great  medieval  Orders  is 
that  of  the  Most  Sacred  Annuniiata,  the  prin- 
cipal order  of  Italy,  which  was  created  by 
Amadcus  of  Savoy  in  1362.  Called  by  Favin, 
•the  Order  of  the  Snares  of  Love,"  and  known 
at  various  periods  as  "the  Collar"  and  "Love- 
knots,"  for  the  reasons  for  which  one  must  turn 
to  tradition,  its  importance  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  the  its  chevaliers  are  styled  "cousins  of  tlie 
King,"  all  of  whom,  with  their  wives,  partici- 
pate in  the  honor  of  this  relationship  to  royalty. 

The  only  insignia  of  distinction  ever  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
(he  medals  of  honor  for  exceptional  bravery  in 
war  and  for  life  saving,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  government. 
France,  too,  continues  to  show  a  distaste  to 
chivalric  orders  and  remains  satisfied  with  its 
republican  decoration,  the  legion  of  Honor, 
which,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  closely  restricted 
as  are  the  awards  of  honor  made  by  the  United 
States. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Orders 
and  other  decorations  worn  by  the  citizens  of 
the  various  nations  of  the  world,  those  which 
are  sometimes  worn  but  which  are  no  longer 
conferred   being   specified : 

Abtisihia.— The  Order  o(  Sdqinoo's  Seals,  alio 
known  ai  the  Order  of  Saint  GeorgE,  was  fauadcd 
bj    Emperpr  John  in  187^     The  En 


d  upon  religious  piia- 
I    Eleonore,    widoiv    ol 


of  the  Starry  Ci — -,   "—  .»..»«».  ..f»«.  .vti^'viw 

ciples    by   the    Dowanr    Empress    Eleonore,    wido' 

Emperor  Ferdinand  HI.   18  Sept  1668,  under  the 

of  ''  The  Order  of  the  Communit*  of  Nohle  Ladies  of 
the  SUiy  Cross."  Tbt  second,  the  Order  of  Elisa- 
beth, was  institnted  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  17 
Sept.    iSgfl,   soon   sflet   the   - ■--^—    -'    •-■-    -■-.- 


hsv. 


1  of   [ 


I  for 


founded    hy 


lue    less    important    Atistrian    dec 
Cross    of    Merit    for    ordinary    K 

Emperor    Francis    II.    13    Nov.    it—, 

of  Merit  for  officers,  created  by  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  11  Nov.  1840.  By  a  statute  adopted  j  July 
1S74,  it  wu  providM,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  order, 
that  after  the  death  of  the  person  decorated  the 
decoration  should  revert  to  his  heirs.  The  Medal  of 
Honor  of  Austria- Hungary  is  the  decoration  bestowed 
upon  those  who  excel  in  the  arts  and  science*,  it 
was  founded  on  jB  Aug.  iB;7  by  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,    whilr    -•^-    "^ -    ■■-'-'    -'    -<--    '->-■■--    

Order  of  'teopoia,  civil 
founded  by  King  Leopold  I.  11  July  1S32;  the  Order 
of  the  Iron  Cross,  a  civil  decoration,  which  was 
founded  31  July  1867,  hut  wliich  originated  in  the 
Decoration  of  Iloaor,  or  Order  of  Civil  Merit  institnted 
hy  the  National  Congress  o(  Belgium  in  iSjo,  and  the 
Military    Cross    of    two    r''— -    -!■">■    — -    S-..;...._t 


on  i3  Ai«.  1B98. 
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tSe   two_  medals 

of 

merit   n 

?_Tr  ■'«^ 

I   Dee.  iSia  by  Emperor  Pedro  I.,  th 
I.,    founded   iS  Apnl    iSiti  by   Empe 


r'TS, 


:    of    i 


AusiKiA-HnKQASY.— The 
Golden  Fleece  which  was  f( 
Duke   of   Butgnndy,    id  Jar 


hilip  the  Good 


be  Orded  of  Chi 

ramea  o'    '      - 


c  Rose,  founded  17  Oct.  1829  by  Emperor 
le  Order  of  Christopher  Columtnis.  created 
o.  and  the  Medal  of  Merit,  which  wa« 
Itec.  1889.  In  addition  to  these  the  sov 
"  formerly  conferred  the  decorations  of 


lignity  that  its  koighti  have 
rs  at  cODIt  functions,  both  in 
The  military  Order  of  Maria- 
ij  May  1757,  by  Emprcsa 
inition  of  olricers  distinguished 

-ing  been  added  by  Emperor  Joseph 

Saint   Stephen   of  Hungary,   which 

was    originally   intended   to  be  the   National    Order, of 

merit,  was  founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  i  May  1767. 
While  the  Order  of  tbe  Iron  Crown  was  founded  by 
Jiapoleoo,  io  hi»  capacity  of  King  of  Italy,  on  5  June 
iSoj,  and  originally  bore  the  liRe  of  "  Ordine  della 
CoroDB  di  Fcrro,"  it  was  exiinguished  in  1814,  and 
was  not  re-esUblished  until  two  years  later,  when,  11 
Feb.  1816,  Emperor  Francis  I.  assumed  the  office 
of  Grand  Master  and  declared  it  to  be  inseparably 
united  to  the  Imperial  Crovra  of  Austria,  a  circum- 
stance  which   has   led  several   authorities  to  hold  thai 

the  revival  of  an  old  one,  especially  as  both  the  form 
of    its  decoration   and  lis   statutes  have  been  changed. 


-By    the     fore. 


orders  possessed  by  Bulgaria 
recent  origin,  but  all  are  dislinoni 
they  are  conferred  for  individui 
for  bravery  io  time  of  war,  or  fo 

tary   Order  of  Bulgi 


circomstances  the 
be  of  e-ttemdy 
d  by  the  fact  thM 


sciences-  The  oldest, 
1,  for  bravery  in  tim. 
"--   by   Prince  Alen 


I  foun^ 
1  extended 
:    Medal    c 


I   the  Medal   c 


I  founded  by  Prince  Alexander 
1S81.  Both  the  Order  of  Civil  and  the 
ilitary  Merit  were  instituted  by  Prince  Fer- 
e  former  was  founded  on  14  Aug.  lS«i; 
30  May  1891-  The  Military  Cross,  The 
military  service  rendered  faithfully  for 
-a.    applies    to    private    soldiers    ai    well    a* 


to  officers,  the  medals  fc 
those  for  the  privates  are  of  bronie. 
China. — Tbe  only  order  which  is 


;a-Modeoa.     It 

solely.  The  Order 
distinguished  merit 
Emperor  Francis  Tr- 
"        -Ition  of   Efli 


Francis  Joseph,  a  reward  for 
all  classes,  was  founded  by 
"     >  Dec.  1849.     Tbe  Military 


Foundation  of   Efiubeth  Theresa  was  created  by   Em- 
pteis  Elilabeth   Christine,   widow  of   Emperpr    Charioa 


._ _ in  China 

tbe  Imperial  Dragon.  It  was  instituted  in 
r  the  name  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Precious 
pwrpose  being  the  reward  of  foreigners 
med  valuable  services  for  the  Empire.  In 
cts  it  was  modeled  after  the  British  Order 
h.  and  the  Bril'sh  Genera]  (then  Colonel) 
LO  suppressed  the  Taiping  Rebetlimi.  was  the 


,   ....  rejuvenated   by  Empr 

1771.  The  Teutonic  Order  has  already  been  de- 
Ibed.  Austria.llungary  also  possesses  two  orders  to 
«h  women  only  arc  admitted.     Tbe  older,  the  Order 


tpi/ly,  ihe  di»Uuclioos. 
to  persona  oi  toe  i 
piished    br    the    diSeri 
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n-Duclflch.     TTie    Ord. 
t'lederick  •*■»»  crealcL 


carefully 
Kde  sball 


only  .«o 


confer. 


Lbe   Klepljaiii, 

ide,  by  otlien 

:    atill    otbere 
century*    wbcn    it    is    3Ui>po3ed   to 
by    CbiiBtian     I.     U    Ihe     Uaniob 


ffi 

dcgr 

««    fo 

Dd. 

e    Lba 

lei 

of   the   bautuoui 

of    hi»   CO 

TiM, 

Order 

^ 

meily 

tbe 

Ja»  of 

the 

Grand  Crou^jn 

OrUt 

the    I. 

oo 

(    ilaliriaceii,    but   ww   pro- 

oied 

»    sep 

"'« 

rder 

!?-J;r 

nd 

Uuke    Frederiek 

oriiEinatly  of  a.  rcligiaus  character,  having  been  kno^n 
■a    the   '■  Society   and    Fraternity   of^  ihe    Holy    \irgin 

Christian  V. '  al"Jd'K's°st"utS  malin/^riieHiou  o" 
the   EvanscUcal   religion  one   of   its   icquiremenis,  and 

Rve  it  the  name  it  bears  to-day.  The  Order  of 
inehrog,  which  is  conferred  only  upon  Danes,  alio 
makea  claini  to  a  record  o£  great  antiuuiiy,  as  it  ia  laid 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Wildemar  11.  in  IJ19  in 
commemoiation  of  a  miraculous  intervention  in  battle, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  flag,  red  with  a  while  cross, 
in  tbe  heaveos  revived  tbe  courage  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Sword  and  inspired  their  lubsequent  victory.  At 
the  time  of  the  renovation  of  ih«  Order  of  the  Ele- 
phant this    Order   was   also    re-organiied   by    Christian 

V.  and  29  June  iSoS  it  was  changed  from  a  court 
honor  10  an  honor  of  merit,  unrestricted  as  to  age, 
rank   or   the  nuuiber   of   member*,  by   Sing    I'rcdenck 

VI.  Tbe  Danish  medala  arc:  Medal  f^TXife-saving, 
founded  29  Aug.  i7aS;  Medal  of  Merit,  founded  by 
Kins  ChnstisiTvill.  a*  July  1845;  Medal  of  Reward, 
founded  by  King  Chrbtun  IX.  26  May  1886;  Medal  of 
Arts  and  Inventions,  founded  it  Aug.  1841  by  King 
ChriMiaa   VIII., , and  the   Military   Medals  awarded   to 

for  the  wars  of   1048-10  and    i8«4. 

Fbahc£.~  In   adailion  to  the  Order  of  Ihe  Legion 
of    Honor,    wbicli    was   founded   by   Napoleon    ig    May 


the  Medal  of  Merit,  agricultural,  founded  by  I'resi- 
dent  Gccvy;  the  Colonial  Medal,  founded  in  189],  for 

S'e' prot^li^i  of  FranM;'ihe''Med"of'^H"no*,'cr™led 
by  decree  io  1897;  the  bronie  Medal  of  Kewatd  for 
iBivery  in  the  performance  of  duly,  founded  ia  1800, 
and  the  Medal  of  Honor,  in  silver,  for  commercial 
wottmcn,  founded  by  decree  in  1900.  The  l-rencb 
orders  which  are  no  longer  conferred  are:  The  Order 
of  the  Holy  GhoK.  founded  in  I57S  by  King  Henry 
Hi.;  tbe  Order  of  Saint  Michael,  founded  i  Aug. 
1469  by  King  Louit  XL;  the  Order  of  Saint  LouiT, 
founded  as  a  reward  for  military  bravery  by  King 
Louis  XIV.  in  1693.  and  the  Order  of  Saint  Hubert, 
founded  31  May  1416,  by  Louis  I.,  Due  de  Bar.  The 
colonial  orders  are  as  follows:  Anjon,  Order  of  the 
Star;  Annam,  Order  ai  tbe  Dragon;  Cambodia.  Royal 
Order  of  Cambodia,  instituted  by  Sultan  Nur-ed-din 
8  Feb.  1B64;  Dahomey,  Order  of^  the  Black  Star,  in- 
ilituied  by  King  TolTa  in  iSg^  and  recogoiied  b^  the 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Tajurah. 
Order  of  Niahao-e1-Anuar  1  Tunis,  Order  of  Ihe 
Hnsseinite,  founded  by  Sultan  Sadi  Ahmed  Bey;  Abed 
d  Aman  (two  classei),  founded  bv  Bey  Mobamcd  ■! 
Sadalc  ies9,  and  Nishan  el  Iftikhar  (ux  clasgn), 
foonded  by  Sultan  Sadi  Ahmed  Bey  1850. 

GeauAHT. — '  The  German  orders  are  numetoua,  every 
Idngdom,  principality  and  duchy  of  the  Empire  having 
a  multitude  of  its  own.  to  a|1  of  which,  with  possibly 
a   (ew    exceptionl,    Ihe    Emperor    "-' ■^'—    — ' — 


?Sepi.  1S96.  Tbe  other  decorations  of  Baden  are: 
he  Military  Medal  of  Ueril  of  Charks  Vicdcnek,  in 
gold  and  silver,  founded  4  April  iSo;;  a  Cross  com. 
meinoralive  of  the  C3mp:iign  of  1870-1,  created  as 
June  187:  by  Grand  Du^e  Frederick;  Cross  of  Merit 
of  the  Lion  of  Zahringen,  founded  by  Grand  Duke 
Frederick  19  April  18S0;  Medals  of  Merit  for  Life- 
saving,  in  gold  and  silver,  created  by  Grand  Duke 
Charles  Frederick  and  Grand  Uuke  l-redcrick:  tbe  Ills- 


1  for  long  service  in  Chi 
by  Grand  Duke  Leoiwld  18  Feb 
commemoralivc  of  the  supprejt 
Baden,  1849.  created  by  Grai 
August   of    thai    year. 

SoKBria.— Bavaria  posaeues 
cieni  orders.  The  Order  of  Sail 
by  Gehhard  V.,   Count  of    Rave 

in  1444.    It  is  an  order  II 


iKji,  and  the  Uedal 

m    of    the    levoh    in 
1    Duke     Leopold    ig 


n  lae  empire.  1  jic  cnivajric  Order  of  Saint  George 
s    Dsually    accredited    10    the    Elector    Charlea    Albert, 

luced  from  the  Holy  Land  early  in  the  lath  century, 
hat  it  was  extended  by  Maximilian  1.,  and  that  it 
vas  merely  renovated  by  the  Elector.  It  ia  conferred 
•nly  upon  Roman  Cstbolica  and  even  then  only  upon 
hose  baving  ao  other  order.  The  Miliiaiy  Order 
<E  Maximilian  was  created  by  tbe  Elector  Charlc-t 
rheodore  8  June  1797,  »ini  '  Ja".  'So*,  the  day  he 
issunsed  bis  royal  title,  it  was  raised  from  I  milktary 
iccoration  to  royal   rank   by   King  Maximilian   Joseph. 


four  classes  confers  nobility.  The  Order  of  Saint 
Michael,  insiituied  as  a  distinction  for  civil  merit  for 
Roman  Catholics  of  nohle  descent,  was  created  by 
Joseph  Oement,  Elector  oi  Cologne  and  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia 29  Sept.  1693.  It  has  since  undergone  many 
modificationa.     The    Maximilian   Order,   instituted   as   a 

conftrred    only    upon    Germans. 
N'ov.    1853  by  King  Maximilian 

SLuilpdd,  Prince  Regent.  18 _  _._ 
Miliury  Merit  (six  classes)  was  founded  19  Ju 
1S6S,  by  King  Louis  II.,  and  the  Royal  Louis  Older, 
conferred  only  upon  Ibose  who  hold  the  title  of 
"  Counseller,"  was  created  it  Aug.  1&17,  by  ICing 
Louis  I.  There  are  four  Orders  io  Bavaria  wbicb  arc 
contliied  to  WO""-"  TV,v  „  —  ~  ■  -  ~ 
founded  by  Qi 

Saint  EliHbetU  — 

faith  by  the  Eleclrcss  Elizabeth  Augu 
the  Order  of  Sainl  Anne,  provided  lor  laates  01  no- 
bility of  Munich,  all  of  whom  receive  pensions,  was 
founded  by  the  Eleclress  Anne-Maria-Sophia  6  Dec. 
1784,  and  the  Order  of  Saint  Anne,  for  ladies  of 
Wurzburg,  was  establislicd  by  the  Elector  MaximUUn 
Joseph  13  July  iBoJ,  The  other  Bavarian  decorations 
are  as  follows:  The  Medal  of  Sainl  George,  founded 
IS  Dec.  18S9  by  Prince  Luitpold.  Regent  of  Bavaria; 
iRe  Medal  of  Louis  for  achievement,  in  the  arts, 
sciences  and  industries,  founded  by  King  Louis  II.  ag 
Aug.  TS72;  tbe  Medal  for  Lifcsavinv.  foonded  b^ 
Frince  Luitpold  ij  Feb.  1880;  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 

byTtinZ  Luitpold  5  March  1901;  the  Cross' of  Merit 
for  Firemen,  created  t^  Prince  Luitpold  5  March  ipoi, 
._j  .1..  f r  TLi-rlt,  for  women,  created  by  King 
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Black  Eagle  is 

he  greatest,  as,  to  he  eligible,  one  must 
a  lineage  on  both  sides  of  the  house 

r    achievements  in  the   arts 

be  able  to  shov 

atid    sciences.      It    wa»   fou 

nded   bv    Duke   William   « 

for  at  least   fu 

r  gener^Tions.     The  following  ia  a  list 

April   TS14,  and  has  been 

xUnded  several  times  until 

of  the  German 

it  now  includes  five  classes 

and  one  Cross  of  Merit  in 

AnMl.—  0 

der    of    Albert    the    Beat    (five   classes 

two  classes.     The  other  de< 

•orations  of  Brunswick  are: 

and  two  medal 

),  created  4  April  18^7  bv  Grand  Duke 
ck.     On    IS   April    loot    the  Order   waa 

A   Medal    for   Life-savinB. 

Duhe    William,    and    a    M 

CKlended  by  D 

ke  Frederick  of  Anhstt  by  the  creation 
distinguished  services.     The  Order  of 
S9  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  created 

<>cin.     1848-9.     founded    8 

May    iSot   bv  Prince  Alhre 

cht  of  Pruasia. 

Merit,' f™"uec 

H*iM.— The    Electoral 

Orders    of    Hesie    are    «o 

br  Dike  Frede 

iek  of  Anholl  30  July  1873. 

longer  conferred.     They  consist,  however,  of  Ihe  Order 

Sadrn.—Th 

Family  Order  of  Loyallv,  or  Fidelity. 
July  171S  by  Margrave  Charles  William 

of  tbe  Golden  Lion,   found 

ed  by  the  Landgrave  Fred- 

»aa  created  it 

erick  n.  in  1770;  the  Orde 

of  Military  Merit,  founded 

ORDERS  AND  DECORATIONS  OP  HONOR 


In     1669    br    the    LuidgraTe    Fivderick    II.,    uid    the 

(Jcikr  of  the  Iron  Casque,  fonnded  iS  March  it)i4  tr 
■he  lillectot  WiLiam  I.  The  Grand  Uucal  Orders  of 
UesK  are  itiJL  coaferred  and  leeogiuzoL  Tbej  an: 
The  Order  of  Louis,  for  civil  and  military  merit, 
founded  br  (ir«nd  Uuke  Louis  j;  Auf.  180;;  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Lio  ... 

Landgrave   Frederick 
Merit  of    Philip   the 


£  House 


t  Aug. 


□f  Hm 


Duke  Frederick  Francis  III.  ug  oel 
minor  decorations;  A  medal  in  noli 
luted  in  part  for  the  art*  snd  scienc 

Frederick" ranris  I.,  "^'^MlSal™ 
Frederick  Francis  II.  :B  Feb.  18;° 
aving    and   merit,    created   by    Grs 


i8fc(  by  Grand 
u  the  followinr 
and  silver,  initi- 

by  Grand  Dnke 
erit,  cieatrd  by 
medals   for  life- 

Duke    Frederick 

.......    ....    .,    —J,    J   Medal   of   Honor  for 

life-aavinr  during  timcl  of  flood,  created  by  Grand 
Duke  FredeHek  Francis  IH.  11  June  iK88i  Medal*  in 
memorr  of  Grand    Dnke   Frederick   Francis   III,  inati- 

tuted     br    the    Duke    Regent,    Jean     '■■- •— " 

iSnf.  B  Crd5s  of  Military  ilcHl,  erea 

B  Cross  of  Mililarj  Service   for  ofIii=,.  ...„  ,.,^1™,.,^ 

a  Medal  for'Service  in  the  "  tandwehr  " ;  a  MililarV 
Medal  commemorative  of  the  campaign  of  1848,  and 
Medali  for  members  of  the  ancient  military  corpora- 
tions,   fonnded    b^    Duke   Regent   John   Albert   a    Dec 


Frederick  of  Hofaenaollern-Hechingen  in  common 
l^ince    Charles    of    Hoheniollern-Sigmaringen    5 
'"    '         '     '      "town  of  I^-UBsia  was  ci 


.840    by 

A  CroM  of  Military  Merit,  founded  11  Sept.  1870  by 
Grand  Duke  I«ui9  111.;  the  Order  of  the  Military 
Sanitary  Cross,  a  reward  for  thoK,  itrcspeclive  of  *ex, 
who  attend  the  sick  or  Kounded  soldiers,  founded  35 
Auk.  1B70  by  Grand  Duke  Louis  ill.;  a  Cross  for  dis- 
tinguished serrices  to  the  sick,  created  by  Grand  Duke 
Louia   ly.     iS   April    1B91;   a  Medal   of  Merit   tor   thB 

May  ig'ij  In  isruid  Duk"  Louis" 111.; 'a  Medal  for 
Life-saving,  and  a  General  Medal  of  Honor,  founded 
14   Nov.    1849  by  Grand  Duke  Louis  111. 

Hehifilcl<e—rh<:  Order  of  the  Phnnii  of  the  House 
of  Hobenlohe  is  self -conferring  and  periietual  with  the 
petraisiion  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  founded  ag  Dec 
175?  hy  Philip  Kmest  1.,  Prince  of  Holienlohe- Wal den- 
burg- Schilling  iuret,  and  was  created  with  new  statutes 
in  1795  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Hobenlobe-Bartenstein. 

Lipfi  and  SchauiKburt-Litte. — The  Crosl  of  Honor 
of  Lippe  was  founded  in  common  by  Prince  Leopold 
of  Lippe  and  Prince  Adolph  of  Schaumbnrg- Lippe 
as  Oct.  i860.  In  Lippe  it  eonsisis  of  four  classes  with 
one  Cross  of  Merit:  io  Schanmburg-Lifipe  of  five  cloiaes 
and  one  Cross-  The  other  decoration*  of  Lippe  are: 
"  The  Rose  of  Lippe,"  a  distinction  for  the  art*  and 
•dences;  Civil  and  MlKiary  Medals  of  Merit,  and  a 
Medal  /or  Life.«iving. 

UtcklenbHrg-Schwtrin  and  SIreliti.—  The  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  the  Wendes  of  the  House  of  Mecklenburg 
was  founded  in  commgn  hy  Grand  Uuko  Frederick 
Francis  II.  of  Mecklenburg-Scbwerin  and  Grand  Duke 
Frederick  William  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitl  11  Hay 
186^.     It   conniit       •    -  ....    -  --    -. 


1841;  the  Order  of 
a*  an  Order  of  : '     ' 

Royal  Order  of 

'  r'iro 


by  Will 
'f    his    I 


I  founded  by  William 
onation     ig    Oct.     iSt 
!ated  by  Frederi 


William  III.  19  March  :Bii,  and  the  Order  ■ 
was  founded  by  William  il.  t8  Jan.  1896.  .„,.  „,„. 
of  Louise,  which  is  bestowed  upon  womco  in  recogni- 
tion of  service  in  war,  was  fonnded  hy  Frederick  Wil- 
ham  111.  1  Aug.  1814.  and  the  Cross  of  Merit  for 
women  was  created  hy  William  I.  ai  March  1871- 
In  iSia  the  new  Commandery  of  llrandcnburg  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  John  of  the  Hospiul  of  Jerusalem,  a 
"  Royal  and  Hrntesunt  Order  of  Saint  John "  into 
which  the  knights  of  the  abolished  Order  were  received. 
was  founded  6y  Frederick  William  111.,  and,  in  185a. 
it  was  rtorganiied  by  Frederick  William  IV.  Oilier 
decoration*  conferred  by  Prussia  are:  The  Medal  of 
Benevolence  with  ribbon,  created  hy  Frederick  William 
IIL  16  Atig.  1S33;  the  Medal  of  the  Red  Cross, 
founded  by  William  II.  ig  Jan.  1806,  and  the  Cross  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor,   founded  by  William   II.  a?  Jan. 

Rtuii,  Stnior  Branch. — The  ouly  decoration  is  the 
Crou  0/  Honor  created  by  Prince  Henry  XX.  15 
Sept.  1858-  The  Junior  branch  bestows  five  decora- 
tioos:  The  Croas  of  Merit,  founded  by  Prince  Henry 
XVIL  ao  Oct.  i8;7;  the  Croia  of  Honor,  founded 
h»  Prince  Henry  XIV.  24  May  1869;  the  Cross  of 
Merit  for  Che  arts  and  sciences,  created  by  I'rince 
Henry  XIX.  23  May  18S;,  and  the  Medal  for  Life- 
saving  and  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  30  years  of  faithful 
service,  both  of  which  were  fonnded  t^  Prince  Henry 
XIV.    I   April    1806. 

Sainny  (Royal).— The  Order  of  the  Rue  Crown  of 
the  House  of  Saiony.  instituted  at  the  sugfeslion  of 
..!__j —    founded  by  King  Frederick  Augustus  1. 


kingdom 

;ikr_.  .__ . 

Oct    1736;  the   Order  of  Merit  waa  created  by  Kinii 

Frcdencli    Augustus    I.    »    '— -    -'■■-■    "■-    '>-'—    -^ 
Albert  the  Valorous,  for  : 


Elector     Frei 


ated  by  King  John  6  May  1871.  In  aUditian,  the 
Royal  House  of^  Saiony  confer*  a  Medal  for  Honor. 
created  31  Jan.  187G  by  King  Albert;  the  Medal  of 
Carola,  founded  r7  Sept.  iSiia  by  King  Albert,  and  a. 
Medal  for  Life-*a*ing.  created  in  1811.  (Ducal)  The 
Grand  Ducal  House  of  Saiony  confits  the  following 
decorations:     The  Civil  and  Military  Order  of  \'iKilance 

~      or  of  the  White  Falcon  of  Che  House  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

re,  II  April  founded  a  Aug.  1733  by  Uukc  Ernest  Augnilui;  a 
AugUJt  1848;  Medal  of  Honor  for  great  achievement*  during  the  war 
nd  emphiyees  of  1B7D-1.  founded  10  July  1871,  by  Grand  Duke 
nned    aK,r^T%-      Charles  Alexander;  a  Medal  of  Merit,  with  sword,  and 


Medal 

L    Medal 


Life-i 


founded     : 


gnded  by  Grai 


e  Biaci 


«'Nov."T8jB:'a"UedBi  of  Merit  for  Ute^s 
17  Jan.   1848,  and  a  Cross  of  Me  -    ' 
fidelity  in  lime  of  war     ■ 
11   July    1871. 

/>niuu.— Although     .. 
of   great  antianity   several  nf   tfaem  rank   high 
the  decorations  of  the  world.     The  Or.'-  -'  -- 
Eagle,    which    was    founded   by    King 

U  one  o^  the  most  important  Its  membership  ia 
limited  to  30  knights,  exclusive  of  pripcea  of  royal 
blood,  and  all  must  prove  noble  descent  for  not  le<* 
than  four  generations.  The  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle 
was  created   17    Nov.    i?os  by  George  William.  Crown 

Sincerity."  In  I7I»  il  was  organiaed  as  an  order  of 
the  House  of  HobeniolJcm;  was  reorganised  as  an 
order  ot  five  classes  by  William  I.  18  Oct  iSfii,  and 
was  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  royal  crown  to  the 
crosses  of  atl  cisues  by  William  IL  is  Jtlne  1891. 
The  Order  of  Civil  and  Militai^  Merit  was  created  in 
i6«7  by  the  Prince  Elector  Frederick  aa  the  "  Order  of 
Generosity-"  In  1840  it  was  reorganised  by  Frederick 
n.  as  tte  "Order  for  Merit":  in  1810  Frederick 
Wiilhm  III.  made  it  an  order  of  Military  Merit,  and 
!i  May  1B41  William  IV,  extended  it  to  the  civil 
class    for  tdence  and  arts,  to  include  30  Germans  and 


of  the  House  of  Ernestine  waa  cTrited  in  i6gi  by 
Duke  Frederick  I.  of  Saxe-Gotba-Altenburg,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Order  of  German  Integrity."  It  i)  the 
reward  of  high  ducal  functionaries  and  its  qnalihcatioDS 
are  chiefly  administrative  and  earcntive  service. 

Stut-/llttnburg.^A  medal  for  arts  and  sciences, 
founded  by  Duke  Ernest  in  1871. 

SarcCelmrg  and  Collia.— A  Cross  and  Medal  of 
Merit  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  founded  17  Jan.  1860; 
a  medal  for  Life-saving,  founded  i  May  iSSj;  the 
Medal  of  Duke  Ernest,  founded  17  Feb.  1888;  the 
Medal  of  Duke  Alfred,  founded  I  Jan.  iB9«,  and  the 
Medal  commemorative  of  the  silver  wedding  of  Duke 
Alfred,  created  13  Jan.  iSiio. 

Sare-Mtiningtn.—A  Cross  of  Merit  and  a  Medal  ot 
Merit  for  the  arts  and  sdencea.  created  by  Duke 
George  15  July  1874. 

Sclaatnburg-Rudolitadl.—Tiio  medals  of  merit,  each 
of  tvro  classes,  created  by  Dnke  Gonthier  S  Feb.  1899. 

Sch«iarsbiirg-Safidtr3h<i<iitH^A  mednl  for  life-sav- 
ing, created  in  iB«S;  a  Hedal  of  Honor  for  Firemen. 
created.  II  June  189s.  and  a  Medal  of  Honor  for 
servant*   and    workmen   who   have   completed   40   years 

establish Rirnt,  founded  by  Prince  Charles  Gonthier  lo 
Oct.     1S9S. 

SchnarMlniTg.Rudoliladt-SaHdtrhagten. —  The      Crass 


-oogl 


e 
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of  Honor  of  Scliwaribi 
l>riDce  b'redcnclc  Goc 
Sehwariburg-Kudo- 


E  bocb  princi|>slilies  of  ^ 


•led  10  Mar  I8S3  by 

Ibe     triuGipality    oi 
hanged,  it!  May  iBj7, 


which  wai  {sanded  by  I 
Hellenea,  in  commemora 
Ciicece,  la  Aug.  iBjg.     it 


Oenei— 

n    of    the    delii 
confeirrcd  for 


Aaiembly   of   the 


3   July   iBs?    by   Piiuee   (rtorge    Victor;    the    Cross  of 

and  the   Ooss  of   Hodot  icd  Medal  for  the  ana  and 

H'lirlemliirs.—  'ihc  Ordrr  of  the  Ciown  of  Wuriem- 

waa^cieateti  by  King  William  1.  n  Sept.    itiiS  by  Itae 


ci  of  Civil  Meri 
n  i8Q6i  the  MUilary  Order 
"       ■      'ang  Willian 


by  Itae 

:   Ka^le 


I  Jan.  i8jo  by  King  William  1^  the  Order  of  Military 
Meiii  vas  created  by  Uuke  Chatlea  Eugene  6  Nov. 
iSa4.  The  Order  of  Olga,  for  ladiea,  was  created  by 
King  Charles  X.  >}  June  1G71,  in  honor  of  his  queen, 
and  the  Wedal  of  Cha.les-Olga,  founded  by  Queen  Oiga 
in  iSSg,  was  merged  in  the  Order  of  Olga  in  iSgj 
making  the  decoraiian  apply  to  both  sexea.  A  Medal 
of  Merit   (ig»2),  B  Military  Medal,  a  Medal  for  Life- 


(1897). 


DO)   are 


CaEAT  BairAiH.— The  English  order  of  highest  dis- 
tinction is.  of  course,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  decotb- 
tioa  which  owes  its  origin  to  King  Edward  HI.,  who 
Is  said  to  have  founded  it  about  lajo.  While  this  i* 
1  matter  of  record,  howerei,  all  other  facts  in  regard 
to  the  institution  of  the  Otiier  are  "  wrapped  in  mys- 
lery,"  and  it  will  never  be  known  decisively  whether 
King  Edward's  desire  was  10  revive  the  glories  of  the 
Round  Table,  to  justify  his  claim  to  tie  throne  of 
I'rance,  to  commemorate  Ibe  victory  of  the  BUck  Prince 
at  Cr^y,   or  to   bruit  abroad   his   devotion   to  >  lady. 


Haiti.— The  two  Haitian  Orders,  which  are  no 
longer    conierred,  ,  are    tne    Order    of    Saiot    Kauitin, 

Orfer'of  the  L"pon''of  Hono"?"*    *"    '  *'" 

Huiavu.— The  Orders  of  Hanover,  which  are  no 
longer  conferred,  are;  The  Order  of  Saint  George, 
founded  and  declared  the  Order  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  hv  King  Eraest  Auguatua  ai  April  1830;  the 
Order  of  ihe  Cuclphs,  created  la  Aug.  1S15  by  Prince 
George,  afterward  King  George  IVT;  the  Order  of 
Ernest  Augustus,  founded  ij  Dec  1865  by  King 
George  V.;  a  medal  for  Ihe  arti  and  sciences,  founded 
30  April  1843,  and  a  Medal  of  Merit  for  life-uviag, 
founded  8  Aug.   1845  by  King  Erneil  Augustus. 

Hawaiu— The  Hawaiian  Orders,  which  are  no 
longer  conferred,  are:  The  Order  of  Kamehameha  I., 
inallluted  11  April  iS^s!  the  Older  of  Kalakaua  I., 
founded  12  Feb.  1875;  the  Order  of  the  ttoyal  Crown 
of  Hawaii,  instituted  11  Sept.  1882;  an  Order  and  a 
Medal  of  Kipiolani,  created  30  Aug.  18S0,  and  Ihe 
Order    of   the    SUr   of    the   Ocean,   founded    ifi    Dec. 

Saint     Rone 


HoHouus.— The  chivalric  O1 
and  of  the  Cviliiation  of  Hondur 
by  Pro -  ■       - 


t  Medina  a 
—The  Order  of  the 


B  created  by  Amadeus  ^.  at 
I,  in  cuauacmoration  of  the  exploiu  of  his 
.  Amadeua  V.,  at  Rhodes.  It  was  revived 
ii5  by  Charles  III.  and  was  again  modified 


honor  of  the  Holy  Trini 
^OIge  of  Cappr-" — '■-    — -*  '■ 


.tHi.,; 


Knights    Companioi 


e  Confess 


The    Order    of    i 


George's    Evi 
and  ,  money 


E   clupet;    on    the    following 

certain  days  thereafter,  to  be  ready  (o  meet'all  worthy 
comers  in  Ihe  lists  for  the  honor  of  Ihe  Order  and 
the   glory    of   its   patrons.     The   Order  of    Saint    John 

place,  but  the  organization  revived  comparatively  little 

1888,  it  was  amn  *  reorganized,  this  time  under  a 
royal  charter.  The  Order  of  the  Balh,  which  was 
founded  by  King  Henry  IV.  in  139,  ai  a  distinction  for 


ti  was  founded  by 
the  Order  of  Saiii 


e  lati 


7   Dec    1 


f  the 


The  Military 
15  by  King  Vici 
voy,   founded   sq 


withdrew  the  limit  up 
Other  Italian  orders  ■ 
Savoy,  founded  14  Aug. 
uel:  the  Civil  Order  oi 

bv  King  Charles  Albert .   .   _    _    -..    

Crown  of  Italy,  founded  20  Feb.  18S8  by  King  Vieloi 
Emmanuel  11.,  and  Ihe  Order  of  AgricultunJ  Merit. 
founded  9  May  1901  by  King  Victor  Emr  "     " 

of''lh< 


"£ 


,    all    of    I 


"tC   Oft 


rder    of    the    Thistle,    otherwise 
known   as   tne   urder   of    Saint   Andrew,   which   is  be- 

nated  in  the  year  787;  in  1687  it  was  re-established  by 
King  Tames  VII,  of  Scotland  (James  II.  of  England). 
The  Order  of  Saint  Patrick  is  to  Ireland  what  the 
Thist 


'-'—-'     was  founded  hy   Emperor  MuMuhilo   37 

he   less   important  Japanese   orders   are^ 

the  Snn  of  rauUownia,  founded  I  Jan. 

of    the    Eastern    Sun^    founded    by 


by'  King°l.eg7ge   fll^ 


It  was  founded   5    Feb.    1783 
'be    Order    of    Saint    Michael 

t  George   is   of  even  more  recent  origin  and 

has  generally  been  identified  with  Ihe  colonial  inlereats 
of  Great  Bntain.  It  was  founded  by  King  Gwirge  III. 
17  April  1818.  Other  British  Orders  and  decorations 
^-      -    '         -      e  Star  of  India,  founded  by  Queen 


of  the   blood, 

The  Ordei 

Emperor  'Mulauhito'"io  'AprirTsVs;  the"i(;iita^"'Ordl 
of  the  Golden  Kite,  founded  1.  Feb.  1890;  the  Ord^ 
-     '       "         ■    ~  '        led    3    Jan.    18881    the 

:n.   also  created  3  Jan. 

«ving,  founded  7   D^ 

— The   Kongo  Indepen- 
ituted   by    Leopold   II.. 


of    Ihe    Sacred    Treasure,  ft 
Order  of  the  Cro 
1888,  and  tlie   Mi 


i8fii; 


.e  Order 


founded   by  Que._ .    ,— .    --.-,    

guished  Service  Order,  for  the  reward  of  individual  in- 
flanees  of  meritorious  service  in  war.  was  founded  by 
Queen  Victoria  6  Sept  1886;  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  war.  founded  by  Queen  Victoria 
a^lan.  18561  the  Albert  Medal,  founded  7  May  1886; 
the   Royal   Order  of  Victoria,  founded  by   Queen  V.c- 

Ihe  Roysl  ^er  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  founded  by 
Queen  Victoria,  for  women,  10  Feb.  1862;  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,  founded  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria,  as  a  recognition  of  the  services  of  women  nuraea, 
31  Dec.  iBjj;  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross,  for  women 
only,  founded  hy  Queen  Viotoria  11  April  1883,  and 
the  Cross  of  Merrt,  for  diicinguishcd  services  rendered 
in  time  of  war,  founded  bv  King  Edward  VII.  15 
June  1901.  The  Military  Order  anil  Order  of  Merit  of 
British    India  was  instituted  in    1837   lo  reward    meri- 


service,   all  of   which   were  in 

King  of  the  Belgians.     These _.._ 

Afncin  Star,  founded  30  Dec.  18881  the  Order  of 
the  Royal  Lion,  foundedo  April  iBpi;  the  Order  of 
Ihe  Crown,  founded  14  Oct.  1897,  and  the  Star  of 
Service  of  tbe  Kongo  Independent  Staus,  created  16 
Jan.   1S89. 

KoaiA.— Korea  possesses  five  orders,  three  of 
which,  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Rule  (Kcum  Ui'ok), 
Ibe  Order  of  the  Plum  Blossom  (Li  Uoa),  and  the 
Order  of  the  National  Flag  (Tai  Keuk),  wen  founded 
by  Royal  decree  17  April  1900.  Tbe  Order  of  the 
Purple  Fafcon  (Cba  Eung),  for  military  service,  and 
the  Order  of  Ihe  Eight  dements  <Pai  Koai),  founded 

LiBEiM.—  'The  Order  of  Ihe  Beneficence  of  Liberia 
of  the  African  Redemption  was  founded  by  the  Lecis- 
Ijtive  Corps  of  the  Republic  ij  Jan.  1870.  Other 
Liberian  decorations  are:  The  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Lone  Star,  and  the  Order  of  Merit,  bestowed  for 
service  in  tbe  civiliiation  of  Africa. 

I.ocr..— The  following  orders  formerly  bestowed  by 

of  Lucca  are  no  longer  conferred;    The  Or- 

~  '         liEitary   merit,   founded   by 


der  of   sSint 

Duke  Charies  L01 
Merit  of  Saint  L 
12  Dec  1836. 


1  hy   I>uke  Charles  Louii 
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ORDERS  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  HONOR 


LmCHicila. —  The  OrJir  of  iha  Golden  lion  of  the 
Hmisc   o[   Nauan   wu    founded   m    caninion    by   Duke 

■     " III.    of    The 

'     'e  Otken 


JDB  WiHiam 
.  TThe  Older 
i-rown,  conlerrea  upon  all  claaaea,  vta 
Grand  Duke  William  II.  19  I>ec  1^40.  T 
an  Order  of  Civil  and  Military  Metil, 
Dulre  Adolf'-  -'   " °  '■—    "-•'      '-- 


oedals  for  the  srli  a 


ehtc,  1. 

.    Godfre] 


women,  founded  hy  Ki 

MODIRA.— Tlie   Oraer  ot   toe 
was  founded  in  iSsj  by  Duiie  1' 

*°°m"naco.— Only     one     order 


laxiniilian  1  Jan.  1E6}:  ■  Medai 
Order    of    Siint    Charl.i,    foi 


and  dividing  it  into  two  claoset,  Com- 
Kniibta.  Ine  Order  of  the  Holj  Sepul- 
i(  attributed  to   l-ooe  Aleuader  Vl.  and 

mouvee  ai  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jcruaalem. 
It  WHS  confirmed  by  Pupe  Benedict  XIV.  in  I7«6,  and 

in  the  name  of  Uie  Holy  See%y  the  CliTpafTwrlb'at 
Jeruaalen.  Tbe  Order  of  Clirisi  a*  conferred  at  Rome 
cloacly    reiembles    tbe    Portuguese ,  order    of   the    unia 

to  admiiaion.     Oiher  pooUfical  orders  are:     The  Order 

IX.,  founded  by  Pope  Piua  IX.  i;- June  i8«7[ 

j_    _r    e.:_.    'jtegory    the    Great,    founded   by 

L    seiji.    i83r;   the  Order  of   the  Moor, 

on.     founded    l>y    Pope    Piua    VII.    13 

...      --. the  Order  of  Saint  Cecilia,  a  musical 

dutinclioD.   founded    17  June_  ig^;.     The   Golden   RoM 


,dai     the    Order, 'of    Sain: 


■ionally  t 


high  i 


Charles,    which    was    foimded   by    Prince    Charles    III. 
IS   March    185S. 

MoKTEHLCBO.— Tbe  decorations  confernd  by  the 
reiniing  Prince  of  MonteneEm  are:  The  Order  of 
Independence,  founded  by  Pnnce  Duiilo  s  May  185s, 
and  reorganized  by  Prince  Nicolas  I.:  the  Order  of 
Saint  Peter,  founded  in  i8;.i;  the  Military  Medal  of 
ravery,  founded  in  1  fls  i  i  a  gol 
founded    by    Peter    II.    in    1841 


_.    — ... — ,   ._ , J  of   high   typ< 

,  has  been  bestowed  ehiefly  upon  women  of 'royal 
RUKAHIA.— The     Rumanian     dei: 


Obilith,    for  h 
foe    Bravery, 

Medal    of   &i 


;ce,    founded  by 


Netherlands   Lion,   foi 

flange-Nassau  was  c 
in  the  name  of  Quee. 
sovereign  o(  The  Net 
lions  of  the  Tenlnr 
I'trecht,  which  i 


i  byKi 


merit.     The  Order 


_    icr,     the    Comnaodery    . 

11  Pushed  by  Napoleon,  having  bet 
i»l»Dirsnea  oy  King  William  in  jBit.  s9  wtll  »  tl 
Order  of  the  Golden  Lion,  the  family  Order  of  tt 
Mouse    of  Nasua. 

NicABACUA.— Tbe  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Nicaragu 
founded    by    the   Government   ot  the    Republic    i    Ma 

'^Aa'AcuAT.— ?be 'or^r   of   Merit    was   fontided   i 


'"JA^i.*::^ 

~rZ 

Order     of     Me 

fit     of     S 

founded    by 

Ici    11.    ja    Dec 

.    1B36,    h 

cenfertwd. 

-The  0 

rders  conferred 

4^^i 

«>  L"f'^fi 

,e  Ordi 

.Shir  va  Khi 

irshid) 

Falh     Al 

iSoS;    the 

Order 

of  the    Sun.  f 

AfUb).     fou 

inded 

by    Nsir-ed-Din 

Shah     .] 

Medal     for 

the      . 

arts     and     scicn 

Lces     (Nisi 

1851- 

P«».-l 

■heCo, 

rdon  of  Honor, 

founded  >: 

POBTUCAI 

1.— Po 

itusal    posseste 
ofthem   bein; 

■    oT'rei 

The  llUitar 

'y    Ord 

er    of    Saint    iknedict   ol 

II  jS 

under  the  nam 

e    of   the 

Cabtrave"; 

changed  to  an  order  of  military  merit 
title  10  June  i;8q.  The  Order  of  S 
Sword  was  foanded  in  Spain  in  11; 
doced   into    Portugal    by   Alfonso    H 


the  arts,  icience.  and  literature  by  Louis  I.  The 
Order  of   the   Tower   and    Sword    was   crested   by   Al- 

lor  brave'ry"  loyally,  and  merit  iB  July  iBii.  The 
Order  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception  of  Vill.-Viciosa 
was  founded,  a«  an  order  for  both  sexei.  by  John  Vl. 
of  Portiusd  and  Braiil  lo  Sept.  iBio.  Tbe  Order  of 
Saint  iMbelle,  for  vomen.  was  founded  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  John,  4  Nov.  iKoi.  and  Ihe  Gvil  Order  for 
unculiural  and  industrial  merit  was  created  by  King 
C^kn  4  June  iSai.  Portugal  also  confcri  the  decora- 
lion  of  the  Order  of  Cliriai,  a  military  order  that  was 
founded,  on  the  ruins  of  the  abolished  Order  of  Ihe 
Temple,  14  Aus.  ijiS.  Its  membership  is  reitrictcd 
to  Roman  Catholics  of  noble  birth. 

PoKii^icAi. —  Several  orders  of  importance  are 
Sim  conferred  by  the  Iloiy  See.  The  doitbllul  Order  ot 
the  Golden  Spur,  now  the  Order  of  Saint  Sylvester, 
cliini*  greBter  antiqiiity  than  any  other  Knightly  Order 


aed   by    Saint    Sylnricr.      Many 


■B?3i 


>yal  blood, 
"'of*  tbe"siar™ 

of  MilitaiT  Virtue,  instituted  39 

.  Medal  for  Merit  acquired  in  tbe  arU  and 


by  Prince  Charles. 

™towB"o™n"  on  *  of  th™  ton°era^  o^Xlity.^Th* 
Order  of  Saint  Andrew,  patrm  taint  of  Kusai*.  ll  th* 
oldest  and  highut  decoration  conferred  by  the  Ciar. 
It  was  founded  11  Dec.  i6gB  by  Czar  Peter  I.  Otlier 
dccoraiions  arc:  The  Order  of  Saint  Catherine,  for 
women,  founded  a4  Nov.  17 14  by  Ciar  Peter  Li  the 
Order  of  Saint  Alemnder-Nevaki  was  created  by  Em. 
press  Catherine  I,  11  May  i>ij;  the  Military  Order 
of  Saint  George,  created  by  Emprese  Cstherinc  II. 
r  Dec  ir6t>;  Uk  Order  of  Saint  Vladimir,  bestowed 
upon  Russian  subjects  and  foreigners  in  the  active 
service  of  the  sUtc,  founded  hy  Empress  Catherine  II. 
4  Oct.  i;8i:  the  Order  of  Saint  Abdc.  created 
b/     Charles     Frederick.     Duke     of     Schlawig-Holstcia 


adopted    al 


■."k. 


r  of   Empress  Ann 


isian    order     by     Enperor     Paul     I. 
and      the      Honorary      Distinction 


ted    in     i8f9    by    Empei 

_ Polish      decorstions,     I..- 

Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  ijij  by  Vladiriaa  V.,  King  of  Polandi 
the  Order  of  Saint  Stanislas,  instituted  7  Mar  1765 
by  Stsaislai  Augustus  Poniatnwski,  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  Order  ofMilitiry  Merit,  iniLituted  by  the  aame 
rulFr  in  17^1,  were  adopted  as  Imperisl  Orders  ot 
Russia  in  1831.  The  minor  decorations  of  Husaia  are 
medals  commemorative  of  Ihe  reigns  of  Emperor  AleX' 
ander  III.,  Empcrur  Nicholas  L.  and  several  important 
events  in  Ihe  history  gf  Ihe  empire,  all  of  which  were 
inaiiculed  by  Emperor    Nicholas   II. 

Sah  MASiHO.—The  cbivalric  Order  of  San  Marina 
waa  founded  by  the  Sovereign  Grand  Council  of  the 
Republic  1]  March   186a. 

SaBriA..^The  Servian  orders  are:  The  Order  of 
Saint  Laiare,  which  is  worn  by  the  King;  the  Order 
of  the  White  Eagle,  commenuirative  of  the  rcestahlish- 

ices  to  king  or  country,  founded  33  Jan.  1SB3  by  King 


ovilch  111.  aa  Mav  1865:  Ihe 
[or  aerv-icca  in  beliali  of  th* 
of  literatnre,  founded  by  King 
md  the  Order  of  Miloch  the 
Alexander  I.  19  Dec.  iSgS.  A* 
iwcd  for  distinguished  serriccs 
ritch  Dynasty  it  is,  of  course. 

Order    of    the    Nine-Pointed 
1  Buddhists,  was  inatilDled  i» 


gOnger_con_eri 


of  the  White  Elephsnt  of  Siam  (Moha-Wshra-Bohru). 
the  biitheM  national  order.  «*s  inttftuted  in  i>6i; 
the  Order  of  the  SUmeK  Crown  (Mongkut-Siam). 
was  founded  19  Dec-  i8$o;  the  Order  of  ChulochoncUo, 
otherwise  knows  aa  the  Sacred  Order  which  coawina  • 
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ortnit  of  the  king,  is   coslcrred 


onlr   upoo 


April  i8oa  by  King  Ferdinand  IV.:  the  Order  oi  Saint 
Janvier,  founded  By  King  Charles  111.  f.  JiiJy  i/jB; 
tiw  Royal  Order  of  ConsUntme,  aaLd  to  bave  been 
iMtiluted  by  the  Emperor  Consuntine  and  rurganiiH! 
in  1101  by  Emperor  Isaac  Ange  Comnene;  Ihe  Royal 
and    Militarj-  Order  of   Saint  George  of  the   Reunion, 

1808:  Ibe  Order  of  Francis  I.',  created  by'^mg  t^rancis 
I.  a8  Sept.  1819,  and  tbc  Order  of  the  Two  Sidlies 
founded  by  Kin^  Joseph  Bonaparte  14  Feb.  iSoS. 

Spain.— la  addition  to  the  Golden  Fleece  (see 
Amlria)  and  the  Military  Order  of  Malta,  which  ii 
tbe  Snaniab  branch  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Jobn  of 
Jeruiaicm.  Spain  possessea  aeveral  important  and  an- 
cient decorations.  Tbe  Military  Order  of  Calatrava 
was    founded   by    King  Sancbo    111,    in    1158    to   com- 

a  victory  won  in  1147-  In  151]  King  Charles  V.' 
vested  the  grand  menibership  of  this  Order,  as  weli  as 
that  of  the  Orders  of  Alcantar*  (founded  in  iijfij  and 
Sainl  James  (confirmed  in  117;)  in  the  ciown  of 
Spain.  They  are  now  purely  mililarr.  The  Military 
Order  of  Saint  Ferdinand  waa  founded  by  royal  de- 
cree ]i  Aug.  1811,  and  is  bestowed  0000  subaltern 
officers  and  soldiers  for  bravery.  The  MiUlary  Order 
of  Our  Lady  nE  Monlesa  waa  created  la  July  ijia 
by  James  IT,  King  of  Atagon  and  Valencia.  Other 
Spanish  Ordere  are:  The  Military  Order  of  Saint 
llernKnegilde,  instituted  at  Nov.  1S14  by  Kmg  Ferdi- 
nand VII.;  the  Royal  American  Order  of  IsabcUa  the 
CilbDlic.  for  the  defense  of  the  AmeiicsD  uoweasions, 
founded  by  King  Ferdinand  VII.  34  March  iSij;  the 
Order  of  Isabelle  II.,  for  officers  below  the  rank  of 
"Chef  de  BatUUon,"  founded  by  King  Ferdinand  Vll, 
.0  June  .ajj:  the  Illuttriou.  Koyal  Order  of  CharJca 
J!l„  instiluied  by  King  Charles  III.  19  Sept.  17?!;  tbe 
Order  of  Military  Merit,  founded  3  Aug.  1864; 
the  Order  of  .\aval  Merit,  founded  3  Aug.  1866:  the 
Order  of  Marie- Victoria,  founded  by  TCing  Amadeus  7 
July  1S71:  the  Order  of  the  Beneficcncia.  for  humane 
and  useful  public  service,  was  created  by  Qvtca  Jsa- 
belle  II.  17  May  1856!  the  Military  Order  of  Marie- 
Chrisline,  founded  in  j8»a,  and  the  Order  of  Marie- 
Louise,  tor  women  only,  instituted  by  Marie  Louise, 
wife  of  Charles    IV..   21   April    1791- 

SwfJJlK  *KD  NoswAY. —  Sweden  has  the  distinction 

Or3cr^'"^»tle«''xl[lI.,  which  was  founded  by  King 
Charles  XUI.  37  May  1811,  being  bestowed  only  upon 
Freemasons.  The  Order  of  the  Seraphim,  or  the 
Blue  Ribbon,  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  in- 
stituted al  least  as  early  as  118;.  It  was  revived  in 
174S  bv  Frederick  1..  who  specii^ed  that  no  one  be- 
neath Ibe  rank  of  lieutenant-general  should  be  admitted 
to  membership.  The  Order  of  the  Sword,  or  the  Yel- 
low Ribbon,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Gus- 
tsvus  Vaaa,  in  1521.  On  28  April  174S  it  waa  reor- 
ganiied  by  Frederick  I.  Tbe  Order  of  the  Pole  Star, 
or  the   Black  Ribbon,  was  founded  by  Fr  "■--■'    '       " 


Tkei 
that  of  Saint  Olaf,  which  may  be  best 
merit,  upon  all  classes.  The  Order 
King  Oscar  I.,  ii  Aug.  1B47.  in  comm 
deedl   of   Saint  Olaf.  who   freed   the 


!Rian  Qrde 

i  'founded   by. 


TtraiciY. — The  most  impottani  Tnrldsh  Orders  an 
'he  imperial  Order  of  the  Mediidie,  for  faithful  scr 
._    ...  .u-  .....    i j.^  in  ^ugust   185.    by   Sulta 


Uedjid 
by    Sulta 

d  only  upm~™m,  ind"the  T 


of     i8?r.    1 

._e*6"mMiie."e»™Wi^d"/or'disl^guiSied 'civil  

lary  services  by  Sultan  Abdul  Aiii  4  Jan.  iSCi.  Other 
Tnikish     Orders    are;     Tbe     Order    of     Hanedani-A.U- 

family,'  founded  hv  Sultan  Abdul  H^i^  II.  In'^oji 
the  Order  of  Merit  (Xishan-ilmliai),  crested  ai  Sept. 
1870,  by  Sultan  Hnmid  II.  1  the  Order  of  Glory 
Nishan-i-Iftikhar).  founded  10  Aug.  1831,  by  Sultan 
Hahtnnd  II.;  the  Medal  of  Merit  (Liakal),  founded 
156'.  by  Duke  Como  de'  Medieia;  the  Order  of  Merit 
m  H™or  (Iftikhar).  founded  in  1856  by  Sultan  Abdul 

Tva'cAMT.— Tbe  Tnsean  Orders,  no  longer  con- 
lerreu,  sre:  The  Military  and  Ecclesiastical  Ordtr  of 
Saint  Stephen,  Pope  and  Martyr,  foundcl  is  Mareb 
is6i,  bjr  Duke  Como  dc'  Medici;   Ihe  Order  of  Merit 


of  Saint  Joseph,  fouaded  in  1514;  tbe  Order  of  the 
White  Crou.  lounded  in  1814,  and  the  Order  of  Mili- 
tary   M<rit,    founded   19    Dec.    i8sj,   by    Grand    Duke 

VtNEiukiA.— The  Order  of  the  Bust  of  the  Ub- 
eralor,  otherwise  known  as  the  Order  of  Bolivar,  was 
created  by  Ibe  Congress  of  Peru  la  Eeb.  1825,  and 
accepted  by  President  Monagaa  of  Veneiuela,  1 1  March 
1854.  The  Order  of  Merit  was  founded  by  President 
Paei,  29  Aug.  1861,  and  the  Medal  of  Public  Insltuiiion 
was  founded  by  Gunuan  Blanco- 

ZAHiiBAa.— Zanribar'a  single  decoration  is  the  Order 
of  the  Jeweled  Star,  foundetT  by  Sultan  Batgasch  ISen 

Srid  22  Dec.  1875.  John  R.  Msjjiat, 

New    York    'American   Year  Boob.' 

Or'dinal,  that  portion  of  the  Anglican 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (see  Prayeb  Book) 
which  contaitis  the  offices  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops  and  the  ordination  of  priests  and 
deacons.  So  far  it  corresponds  with  certain 
offices  in  the  Pontifical  (q.v.)  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Or'dinance  of  1787,  in  American  history, 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  July  178?,  to  reg- 
ulate the  government  of  the  western  lands 
granted  to  the  Ohio  Company,  The  ordinance 
has  been  called  "the  most  notable  law  ever 
enacted  by  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people,"  It  marks  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  growths  ever  known  in  terri- 
torial expansion,  and  it  has  furnished  the  bases 
for  the  constitutions  of  several  Stales,  It  is 
especially  noted  for  three  great  provisione  of 
all  good  government, —  its  guaranty  of  entire 
freeaom  of  worship, —  its  perpetual  prohibition 
of  human  slavery, —  and  the  great  prominence 
given  to  the  matter  of  schools  and  education 
in  the  words  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shali  forever  be  encouraged.*  Three 
more  important  principles  could  hardly  be  found 
in  any  law.  The  "Ordinance  of  1787"  js  more 
than  a  mere  law  passed  by  Congress,  which 
might  be  changed  or  repealed.  It  does  not  say 
"Be  it  enacted,"  but  it  says  'Be  it  ordained  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  thai 
said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary 
government,  be  one  district,  subject,  however,  to 
be  divided  into  two  districts,  as  future  cir- 
cumstances may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress, 
make  it  expedient."  This  declaration  consti- 
tutes the  first  section  of  this  great  state  paper, 
and  it  is  followed  I>y  13  other  sections,  making 
14  in  all,  the  first  12  of  which  provide  for  the 
management  of  affairs  under  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  Nortliwest  Territory,  After 
providing  for  temporary  government,  the  great 
purpose  of  this  remarkable  state  paper  is  set 
forth  in  plain  but  unmistakable  terms,  when   it 

And.  for  extending  the  fundamental  principle*  of 
civil  and  religioua  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  wherc- 


lawa,    consiiiutiona,    and 
r  hereafter  shall  be   formed 


government! 


with  the  general  it 
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States  as  it  then  existed,  and  the  people  of  the  hair,  or  fay  the  action  of  a  lever  and  sling. 
Northwest  Territory  and  the  States  that  might  Of  the  former,  the  most  important  and  power- 
afterwards  be  formed  from  it  ful  were  the  ballista,  calapuh,  scorpion,  and 
Ordina'tion,  the  ceremony  by  which  the  onager.  Tliey  threw  large  stones  and  heavy 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  candidates  for  the  arrows  or  darts ;  the  catapults,  especially,  being 
minor  orders  and  ministers  of  any  dcnomina-  credited  with  the  power  of  throwing  a  missile 
tion  are  admitted  to  their  specific  office  in  the  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Of  the  sling  ma- 
church.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  ordina-  chmes,  the  trcbuchet,  mate-griffon,  and  the  mate- 
tion  is  confirmed  by  John  xx.  21,  22,  and  the  fonda,  throwing  stones  and  small  arrows,  were 
power  of  ordination  is  believed  to  be  descended  the  most  effective  and  in  general  use.  About 
from  the  apostles  through  the  bishops.  Ordina-  the  latter  part  of  the  Jjth  century,  the  arbalest,  a 
tion  is  reci(oned  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  small  portable  ballista,  throwing  shot  and  small 
Orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  nor-  arrows  by  the  action  of  a  bow  string  arrange- 
mally  conferred  by  bishops  and  the  higher  ment,  came  into  general  use.  The  string  was 
orders  can  be  conferred  by  no  other  function-  pulled  back  to  a  state  of  tension  either  by  the 
arj-.  Holy  orders  are  conferred  normally  on  foot  or  a  mechanical  device  worked  by  the 
the  Saturdays  in  any  of  the  four  Ember  weeks,  hand.  It  was  discharged  while  held  against 
on  the  fifth  Saturday  in  Lent,  on  Holy  Saturday ;  the  shoulder,  the  propelling  string  being  liberated 
but  two  grades  Cannot  be  conferred  the  same  by  a  trigger  worked  by  the  finger.  The  arbalest 
day  on  the  same  person.  A  bishop  is  normally  may  be  considered  as  the  fore-runner  of  the 
ordained  on  a  Sunday  or  on  the  festival  of  an  modem  musket  and  rifle,  but  the  relation  is 
apostle.  The  English  Church  also  considers  ordi-  wholly  that  of  a  similarity  of  purpose.  In  the 
nation  as  a  real  consecration,  the  power  of  com-  ancient  blow-gun,  however,  some  aivalogy  to 
municating  which  has  descended  from  Christ  'he  modem  pneumatic  gun  is  found,  but  the 
through  the  apostles  and  bishops  (see  Apostolic  lesson  taught  is  not  of  much  importance. 
Succession),  There  is,  however,  a  diversity  of  Early  in  the  I4tb  century  the  first  arms  and 
opinion  on  this  point,  the  high-church  party  machines  employing  gunpowder  as  the  propelling 
maintaining  the  dogma,  the  broad  and  some  of  agency  came  into  use,  gradually  replacing  with 
the  low  church  party  denying  it.  For  ordina-  gunpowder  cannon  all  of  the  earlier  types  of 
tion  in  the  English  Church,  subscription  to  tlie  ordnance.  The  exact  date  upon  which  they  were 
39  articles  and  the  declaration  that  the  Book  first  used  is  not  known.  Cannon  called  *crakys 
of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing  contrary  of  wai^  were  used  by  the  English  against  the 
to  Scripture,  are  required.  The  ceremony  of  Scots  in  1327,  and  by  the  French  against  the 
ordination  is  performed  by  the  bishop  with  the  Flemish  in  1338,  They  were  made  of  bars  ar- 
iniposition  of  hands  on  the  person  to  be  or-  ranged  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel,  which  were 
dained.  Jnthe  English  Church  ordination  is  a  bound  together  by  iron  hoops  and  wrappings 
requisite  to  the  exercise  of  a  ministerial  office;  to  give  the  necessary  strength.  They  were  very 
biit  in  some  denominations  ordination  is  not  ne-  short  and  thick,  and  wide  in  the  bore.  They 
(essary  for  that  purpose.  In  the  Presbyterian  resembled  bowls  or  mortars,  the  latter  term 
Church  ordination  means  the  act  of  settling  or  being  applied  even  at  the  present  time  to  a 
establishing  a  licensed  preacher  over  a  congre-  particular  type  of  ordnance.  They  hurled  stone 
gation  witTi  pastoral  charge  and  authority,  or  projectiles  with  slow  velocity  and  little  accuracy 
the  act  of  conferring  on  a  licensed  preacher  the  of  aim.  At  first  their  effectiveness  was  not  as 
powers  of  a  settled  minister  of  the  gospel  with-  great  as  that  of  the  catapults  either  in  accuracy 
out  the  charge  of  a  particular  church,  but  with  or  power,  but  later,  improvements  in  shape  and 
general  powers  wherever  he  may  be  called  upon  mountings  and  longer  cylindrical  bores,  in- 
to officiate.  The  Congregationa lists  believe  that  creased  the  accuracy  of  aim,  while  thicker  walls 
the  call  of  a  congregation  gives  ministerial  with  narrower  powder  chambers  concentrated 
authority  to  a  preacher.  In  the  Methodist  Epis-  the  powder  gas,  giving  greater  velocity  to  the 
copal  churches  the  form  of  ordination  closely  projectiles.  In  the  15th  century  the  use  of 
follows  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  cannon  increased,  great  improvements  being 
with  omission  of  every  form  of  expression  which  made  in  shape,  size,  and  power.  Bombards,  cul- 
may  appear  to  favor  sacerdotalism,  verins,  and  serpentines,  with  bores  20  to  25  inches 
Ordnance  (variant  of  ordinance,  form  Lat.  in  diameter,  weighing  over  18  tons,  and  throwing 
ordinaj-f,  to  order).  The  word  owes  its  application  stone  projectiles  ranging  in  weight  from  200 
to  military  machines  to  an  ordinance  of  Henry  to  1,000  pounds,  were  sometimes  used.  The 
Vlll.  of  England,  regulating  the  manufacture  constructive  effort,  however,  was  not  confined 
of  cannon,  and  establishing  a  board  charged  to  the  larger  types.  The  arquebus,  the  first 
■with  the  care  of  the  crown  fortifications.  In  form  of  hand  gun  or  smail  arm  which  may  be 
lime,  cannon  manufactured  according  to  the  compared  fairly  with  the  modern  musket  or 
specifications  of  the  decree  came  to  be  known  rifle,  was  invented  about  the  earlier  part  of 
as  ordinance  or  ordnance.  In  its  present  usage,  the  century.  In  the  first  forms  the  match  was 
tbe  term  comprehends  all  machmes  designed  applied  to  the  touch-hole  by  the  hand,  but  in 
to  hurl  projectiles  of  any  kind,  shape,  or  size,  1476  a  contrivance  suggested  by  the  trigger  of 
by  the  agency  of  explosives.  More  particularly,  the  medieval  arbalest  was  employed  for  that 
it  is  understood  to  refer  to  mounted  cannon  as  purpose  with  greater  speed  and  certainty. 
distinguished  from  those  pieces  such  as  rifles,  About  this  time  the  method  of  casting  re- 
pistols,  or  other  small  arms  usually  held  in  placed  that  of  bars  and  hoops  in  the  construc- 
the  hand  while  being  fired.  Prior  to  the  14th  tion  of  large  ordnance,  introducing  bronze  and 
century  ordnance  cimsisled  of  a  great  variety  brass  as  materials.  Great  improvements  were 
of  machines  for  hurling  large  and  heavy  mis-  made  in  mountings;  trunnions  were  introduced, 
siles  which  were  propelled  by  the  reaction  of  and  carriages  were  employed  to  facilitate  trans- 
a     tiprhtly    twisted    rope    of    hemp,    catgut,    or  portation  with  troops.     The  most  marked  *d- 
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Tinces  in  these  matters  were  nude  hj  France  on  a  uniform  plan  of  combined  wood  and  iron, 
from  1460  to  14^  Stone  projectiles  were  re-  all  susceptible  parts  being  made  interchangeable, 
placed  by  cast-iron  shot  with  increased  range  Draft  was  diminished  by  the  iiKrcased  heif^t 
and  effect,  bnt  their  greater  density  required  of  the  limber  wheels;  iron  axle-trees,  replaced 
greater  propelling  pressures  and  caused  a  re-  those  of  wood,  while  verticle  pin-tails  on  top 
duction  in  calibre  (the  diameter  of  the  bore)  of  the  limbers,  and  the  substitution  of  poles 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  thickness  of  for  shafts,  facilitated  limbering  and  untim- 
the  walls  of  the  tubes.  Therefore  the  guns  man-  bering.  Traveling  trunnion  poles  were  introduced 
ufactured  during  the  latter  part  of  this  century  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  piece  over  the 
were  of  better  workmanship,  lighter  weight,  and  four  wheels;  the  horses  were  harnessed  in  pairs 
greater  power.  The  first  cast  euns  were  cast  instead  of  tandem ;.  and  the  prolong-rope  was 
hollow,  but  in  1749  the  French  discovered  a  employed  to  unite  the  gun  trail  to  the  limber 
method  of  boring  guns  cast  solid  which  gave  in  slow  retirement.  For  garrison  ordnance, 
improved  shape  of  bore,  but  without  any  ma-  carriages  with  wheels  in  front  and  rear-trucks 
terial  gain  in  strength,  as  was  subsequently  were  used,  while  those  of  coast  fortificatiMis 
demonstrated  by  the  Rodman  system  of  con-  were  mounted  on  traversing  platforms  pivoted 
struction.  Although  the  i6th  century  did  not  in  front,  and  with  a  truck  m  the  rear  runtiing 
witness  any  great  advance  in  artillery  science,  on  a  circular  track.  The  system  of  uniformity 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance  grew  to  greater  of  construction  and  inter clingeability  of  parts 
proportions,  while  methods  were  carefully  stud-  was  applied  to  the  guns  also,  while  their  service 
ied  and  practically  developed  to  obtain  the  great-  was  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  Gross- 
est efficiency.  The  requirement  of  mobility  caused  headed  elevating  screws  and  tangent  scales,  to- 
a  return  from  cast-iron  to  the  lighter  brass ;  gether  with  the  use  of  fixed  ammunition  in 
improvements  such  as  handles  and  cascabels  for  which  the  powder,  cartridge,  and  projectile  were 
operative  purposes  were  introduced;  while  case-  united. 

shot  and  shells  occasionally  replaced  solid  pro-  Near  the  close  of  this  century,  short  cast- 
iectiles.  Upon  the  assumption  that  the  range  iron  guns  called  ''carronades"  were  introduced 
increased  indefinitely  with  the  length  of  the  by  Gascoigne,  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works  (Scot- 
piece,  guns  were  made  of  extreme  length,  often  land).  They  were  lighter  than  the  ordinary 
equaling  50  or  60  calibres.  This  tendency,  guns;  had  powder-chambers  like  mortars,  and 
however,  was  checked  by  the  condition  that  shell  were  especialy  adapted  for  naval  use.  They 
fuses  had  to  be  lighted  before  insertion,  and  were  generally  carried  on  the  upper  decks; 
caused  many  premature  explosions.  The  op-  were  more  easily  handled  and  loaded  than  the 
posite  extreme  was  reached  by  the  Dutch  who  longer  guns,  and  threw  heavy  shots  at  low 
designed  the  howitzer,  a  piece  so  reduced  in  velocities,  with  great  battering  effect.  The 
length  that  a  shell  could  be  put  into  it  by  sailors,  with  whom  they  were  great  favorites, 
the  hand.  The  greatest  advances,  however,  called  them  ^smasiiers."  They  were  very  effect- 
were  made  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  ive  in  the  close  engagements  of  their  time,  but 
Recognizing  the  necessity  for  the  mobility  of  are  not  represented  by  any  type  of  modem 
field  artillery,  he  introduced  the  'kaller*  or  ordnance;  the  present  demand  being  for  high- 
leather  guns.  They  were  cylinders  of  thin  power  guns  developing  high  velocities  for  pro- 
beaten  copper  screwed  into  a  brass  breach-  jectiles,  with  great  powers  of  penetration  at 
piece,   the  chamber  of  which  was  strengthened  long  ranges. 

by  iron  hoops.  These  guns  were  of  compara-  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
tively  Uttle  strength  and  could  bear  but  light  these  requirements  forced  a  return  to  guns  with 
charges;  the  great  requirement,  mobility,  how-  longer  barrels  and  larger  powder-chambers, 
ever,  was  obtained.  Guns  heavier  than  12-  Of  this  type,  the  •eolumbiad,"  invented  by 
pounders  were  excluded  from  field  use.  the  Colonel  George  Bomford  (U.  S.  Army),  did 
most  effective  for  that  purpose  being  the  4-  effective  work  in  the  War  of  181a,  and  up  to 
poimders  weighing  5%  hundredweight  and  about  l86c^  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Loading  was  facilitated  Rodman  guns.  Abroad  General  Paixhans  of  the 
by  the  use  of  cartridges  made  of  paper  or  canvas  French  Army  developed  (he  idea  slill  farther 
and  gave  greater  rapidity  of  fire.  and  produced  the  "Paixhans  gun,"  the  extensive 
In  the  i8th  century  the  manufacture  of  ord-  use  of  which,  together  with  the  columbiads,  prac- 
nance  made  rapid  progress,  especially  on  ballistic  tieally  compelled  the  adoption  of  aimor  for 
matters.  Hollow  projectiles  were  introduced,  ships.  From  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
and  "grape,"  consisting  of  a  number  of  tarred  construction  of  ordnance  received  a  higher  order 
lead  balls  held  toeethcr  in  a  net,  was  employed,  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation.  The  re- 
Aboiit  this  time  (1763)  the  influence  of  General  quirements  of  high  velocities  and  flat  traject- 
Gribeauval,  of  the  French  Army,  began  to  be  ones,  without  hghlenitig  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
felt  in  the  consmiction  and  use  of  ordnance,  jectilcs,  formed  the  basis  for  all  designs. 
Canister,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  shot  In  1856  Admiral  Dahlgren  (U-  S.  Navy), 
held  in  a  thin  can,  and  dispersed  by  the  breakage  designed  the  "Daiilgrcn  guns*  with  shapes  pro- 
of the  can  upon  discharge,  invented  by  him,  portioned  to  the  "curve  of  pressures,"  heavy  at 
replaced  grape  with  more  satisfactory  results,  the  breech  and  light  at  the  muzzle.  They  rq)- 
He  inaugurated  great  reforms  in  artillery  sci-  resented  a  distinct  advance  in  power  with  the 
ence  and  built  up  very  complete  and  distinctive  minimum  of  weight,  and  were  especially  adapted 
systems  for  field,  siege,  garrison,  and  coast  for  naval  use,  On  ihe  other  hand,  higher  vc- 
ordnance.  Realizing  the  full  value  of  mobility  locilies  required  the  development  of  greater 
for  field  ordnance,  and  the  necessity  of  better  pressures,  which  soon  grew  to  such  proportions 
operating  facilities  for  the  other  types,  he  re-  that  they  exceeded  the  power  of  resistance  rep- 
duced  the  size  of  the  guns,  decreased  the  charge,  resented  by  the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron. 
and  reduced  the  windage.     Carriages  were  built  Another  inherent  weakness  of  castings  was  due 
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to  the  fact  that  they  cooled  from  the  outside  were  made,  some  weighing  as  mudi  as  23  tons 
inwardly,  thus  placing  the  inside  metal  in  a  and  throwmg  a  projectile  of  600  pounds  with 
state  of  tension  and  the  outside  in  a  state  of  fair  velocity,  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  guns 
compression.  To  obviate  thB  condition  Gen.  to  withstand  longitudinal  strains  will,  in  all 
Rodman,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army,  sug-  probability,  prevent  much  farther  development 
g«3ted  the  casting  of  guns  hollow  and  coaling  of  the  system.  The  application  of  rifling  to 
Siem  from  the  inside  outwardly,  by  circulating  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  adoption  of  steel  as 
a  stream  of  cold  water  in  the  bore  while  the  the  best  material  to  withstand  the  enormous 
outside  surface  was  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  pressures  developed  in  rifled  guns,  followed 
This  method  placed  the  metal  inside  in  a  state  each  other  closely  and  firmly  established  the 
of  compression  and  that  on  the  outside  in  a  "built  up*  system  as  the  best  for  the  construction 
state  01  tension  —  the  proper  condition  to  sttc-  of  heavy  ordnance.  It  was  not  carried  to  its 
cessfuUy  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  powder  highest  development,  however,  until  the  large 
gas,  which  tends  to  expand  the  inner  portions  stocks  of  smooth-bores  owned  by  the  various 
beyond  the  norma!  diameter  and  throw  the  nations  had  been  temporarily  utilized  in  the 
strain  on  the  supporting  outer  layers.  form  of  converted  rifles.  In  (860  Parsons,  of 
This  system  was  universally  employed  and  the  United  States,  suggested  the  method  of 
KBve  the  best  results  obtainable  from  cast  iron  converting  smooth-bores  into  rifles  by  inserting 
Tor  many  years,  and  was  only  superseded  by  that  a  rifled  steel  tube  through  the  breech,  the  rear 
of  *built  up*  guns,  when  iron  and  steel  were  end  of  which  was  finally  closed  by  a  permanent 
made  available  by  improved  processes  of  pro-  screw  plug.  The  forward  movement  of  the  tube 
duction.  The  first  built-up  guns  were  made  by  was  prevented  hy  shoulders  at  several  points. 
Chambers  and  Treadwell  (Americans),  and  In  1863  Sir  W.  Palliser,  of  England,  brought  for- 
Blakely  of  England.  They  made  guns  con-  ward  the  method  of  inserting  a  coiled  wrought- 
sisting  of  wrougbt-iron  tubes  with  strengthen-  iron  tube  through  the  muzzle  end,  the  forward 
ing  hoops  shrunk  on  under  initial  tension;  but  movement  of  which  was  prevented  by  a  collar 
Sir  William  Armstrong  of  England  was  the  fastened  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  the  tube 
first  to  successfully  produce  guns,  in  which  subsequently  rifled.  The  Palliser  system,  al- 
the  principle  of  initial  tension  extended  to  all  though  not  as  effective  as  that  of  Parsons,  was 
parts  of  the  piece.  Recognizing  that  wrought-  cheaper  and  was  adopted  in  England  and 
iron  bars  were  twice  as  strong  in  the  direction  America,  where,  between  1874  and  1880,  many 
of  the  fibre  than  across,  he  made  hoops  by  wind-  lo-inch  smooth-bores  were  thus  converted  into 
ing  rectangular  bars  around  a  mandrel  into  8- inch  rifles  that  compared  favorably  with 
helical  coils  which  were  subsequently  welded  rifies  of  original  construction  produced  by 
together.  These  hoops  were  expanded  by  heat  other  European  powers  at  that  time.  The 
and  shrunk  on  over  the  inner  tube  and  over  underlying  principle  of  the  Palliser  melliod 
each  other,  so  that  the  inner  tube  and  hoops  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  original  con- 
were  placed  in  a  slate  of  compression  and  the  struction  of  guns,  and  together  witli  that 
outer  hoops  under  initial  tension.  It  is  clear  of  the  "built-up*  system  comprises  the  method 
that  the  most  effective  gun  of  this  cWaracter  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  modem  heavy 
would  consist  of  a  large  number  of  very  thin  ordnance,  while  the  Parrott  rifles  and  the  Whit- 
hoops  shrunk  on  over  each  with  such  initial  worth  guns  serve  as  connecting  links  between 
tensions  that  all  of  them  would  be  equally  the  application  of  rifling  to  and  the  adoption  of 
.  strained  by  the  discbarge.  An  approximation  to  steel  as  a  material. 
this  condition  was  first  made  by  Longridge  of  The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  created 
England,  who  produced  a  gun  consisting  of  a  a  demand  for  a  quickly  made  rifle.  The  West 
ited  tube  wound  around  with  steel  wire  under  Point  Foundry  (Parrott's)  at  Cold  Springs, 
tension.  The  method  was  farther  developed  by  N.  Y.,  supplied  this  demand  with  a  gun  con- 
Woodbridge  in  i8?2,  who  recommended  a  thin  sisting  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  rifled  tube, 
steel  tube  wrapped  with  wire  which  was  subse-  strengthened  by  a  coiled  wrougbt-iron  hoop 
quently  brazed  together  with  melted  bronze ;  shnmk  on  the  breech  under  initial  tension.  They 
and  by  Crozier  in  1889,  who  employed  a  forged  were  lOO,  200,  and  300  pounders,  and  rendered 
steel  tube  compressed  beyond  its  natural  elastic  effective  service,  but  the  unreliable  cast-iron 
limit  before  being  wound  with  square  tinned  component  stood  in  the  way  of  any  farther  ap- 
Bteel  wire  under  tension.     The  wire-wound  sys-  plication  of  the  system. 

tern,  although  possessing  a  great  deal  of  in-  From  1873  to  1890  attempts  to  construct 
genuity,  fails  to  give  longitudinal  strength.  Per-  large  guns  of  steel,  cast  in  one  piece,  were  com- 
haps  the  best  representative  of  the  system  is  paratively  unsuccessful;  while  the  method  of 
the  Brown  segmental  tubular  wire-wound  gun.  expanding  hoops  by  heat  produced  grave  weak- 
It  was  of  S-inch  calibre,  and  consisted  of  a  thin  nesses  in  the  guns  constructed  by  the  built  up 
steel  tube  of  high  elastic  limit  which  formed  system.  To  eliminate  these  shortcomings.  Sir 
the  interior  of  the  breech  and  extended  a  little  J.  Wliitworth  perfected  a  system  of  fluid-corn 
beyond  the  base  of  the  projectile,  while  the  main  pression  to  improve  steel  ingots,  and  constructed 
tube,  consisting  of  longitudinal  steel  bars,  ex-  guns  by  forcing  steel  hoops  over  a  central  tube 
tended  the  full  length  of  the  piece,  and  snd  over  each  other  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
was  entirely  wound  with  wire  at  such  a  ten-  Since  1890,  however,  the  manufacture  of  steel 


that  even  under  maximum   pressure  the  ingots  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent,  that 

tube  was  in  a  state  of  comprejsion.     While  this  iir^t-class  steel   fnrjtinss   weiRhinjf  over  25  tons 

condition  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  separa-  are  now  mnre  readily  produced  than  were  those 

tion  of  the  joints  it  possessed  the   undesirable  weighing  three  tons,   15  or  20  years  ago.     Im- 

feature  of  usin^  a   tube   under  an   initial   com-  proved  methods  of  tempering  and  annealing  have 

pression    beyond    a    natural    elastic    limit.      Al-  also  removed  weaknesses  due  to  the  expansion 

though  wire-wound   guns   of  considerable  size  of  hoops  by  heat  for  constructive  purposes,  so 
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that  steel  is  now  excliuively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ordnance. 

ClassXcalion.—  Tlie  various  forms  of  mod- 
em ordnance  are  classified  and  named  according 
to  size  and  weight;  kind  of  projectiles  used  and 
Ihdr  velocities;  angle  of  elevation  at  which 
they  are  fired;  use;  and  mode  of  operation. 

.Gbmj.-—  Now  designated  as  "breech- loading 
rifles"  (B.  L.  R.).  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  obsolete  smooth-bores  and  muzzle- loading 
rifles  still  in  existence,  are  from  3  inches  to  13 
inches  in  calibre,  from  12  to  39  feet  in  length, 
and  from  1  to  ?0  tons  in  weight.  They  fire 
solid  shot,  or  shells,  weighing  from  13  to  1,100 
poujids,  at  high  velocities  (2,800  to  2,300  feet  per 
second)  and  low  elevation  (about  12°  max.). 
Their  projectiles  are  capable  of  penetrating  the 
best  steel  armor,  from  2.3  to  ig.4  inches  in 
thickness,  at  tlie  distance  c£  2,000  yards.  The 
terms,  field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  guns,  indicate 
no  essential  differences  in  the  guns  themselves, 
but  prescribe  limits  of  weigiit  according  to  the 
required  mobility.  For  field  use  about  the  most 
effective  size  is  that  of  the  3.2-iDch  breech- 
loading  steel  rifle;  for  siege  purposes,  that  of  the 
S-inch  siege  mortars  and  guns ;  while  the  largest 
and  heaviest  types  of  ordnance  are  employed 
on  the  sea-coast  fortifications. 

HowiUers  are  shorter  than  guns  of  equal 
calibre,  are  fired  at  low  velocities  and  higher 
ADgles,  the  maximum  elevation  being  about  20°. 

Mortars  are  still  shorter,  are  fired  at  still 
lower  velocities  and  higher  elevations,  ranging 
from  45°  to  60°.  They  are  used  to  throw 
shells  over  intervening  obstnictions  against  ob- 
jects and  into  camps  unreachable  by  gun  fire 
at  low  elevations. 

Rapid'Are  guns  are  those  in  which  the  opera- 
tion of  opening  and  closing  (he  breech  is  per- 
formed by  a  single  niotion  of  a  lever  actuated 
by  the  hand.  They  are  charged  with  fixed 
ammunition,  the  projectile,  explosive,  and  primer 
being  contained  in  a  single  metallic  case,  so 
that  loading  also  is  done  by  o;w  motion,  and 
differentiates  them  fri^n  that  class  of  ordnance 
in  which  the  projectile,  explosive,  and  primer 
are  inserted  separately.  Up  to  within  a  short 
time  the  term  'rapid-fire,"  in  the  United  States, 
and  "quick- fire,"  in  England,  implied  similar 
qualifications,  but  now,  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  a  rapid-fire  gun  is  officially  defined  as  one 
in  which  a  quick- working  breech  mechanism 
is  operated  by  a  single  motion  of  a  lever;  in 
which  fixed  or  separate  ammunition  may  be 
used,  but  if  the  latter,  prescribes  a  metallic 
case  to  hold  the  explosive;  while  a  quick-fire 

Sun  is  defined  as  one  i;i  which  a  quick-working 
reech  mechanism  is  operated  by  one  motion 
of  a  lever ;  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  lock,  and 
in  loading  uses  a  powder  charge  put  up  in  a 
cartridge  bag.  These  guns  are  made  in  various 
forms  and  are  operated  by  several  different  sys- 
tems of  breech  mechanism  generally  named  after 
their  respective  inventors.  Those  best  known 
are  the  Vickers- Maxim  and  the  Armstrong, 
mostly  used  in  England;  the  Canet,  used  in 
France  and  Russia;  the  Krupp  in  Germany;  the 
Skoda  and  Krupp  in  Austria;  the  Bofors  in  the 
naval  service  of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  of 
Denmark:  while  in  the  United  States  the 
Dashiel,  Fletcher,  Hotchkiss.  Driggs-Schroeder, 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt,  and  Vickers-Maxim  are 
used  exclusively.    The  Nordenfeldt,  one  of  the 


first  designed,  is  not  much  nsed  by  any  country. 
Rapid-Are  guns  vary  in  site  from  I-poundeis  to 
13-5-inch  rifles,  and  in  speed  of  fire  from  60 
rounds  per  minute,  in  the  Vickers-Maxim  I- 
pounder,  to  I  round  in  3  minutes,  in  the  13.5- 
inch  B.  r_  R.  The  speed  of  the  smaller  guns 
depends  upon  the  drill  of  the  crew,  while  that 
of  the  larger  guns  depends  practically  upon  the 
mechanism  of  the  mount.  The  accompanying 
table  gives  the  best  speed  of  fire  of  modem 
guns  of  various  caUbres: 


Calibre 

Number   of   lound* 
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The  development  of  rapid-fire  guns  prac- 
tically dates  from  18S1,  at  whidi  time  the  British 
Admiralty  called  for  a  j(un  oca  to  exceed  i,iao 
pounds  in  weight,  and  capable  of  pro(>elling 
a  6-pound  projectile  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
1,800  feet  per  second,  to  use  fitted  ammunition, 
and  to  be  served  by  not  more  than  three  men. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  authorities 
called  for  a  three-pounder  to, fulfil  similar  con- 
ditions. Hotchkiss,  an  American,  iiviog  in 
France  at  tliat  time,  responded  by  producing  a 
series  of  one-,  three-,  and  six-pounders,  while 
Nordenfeldt  brought  out  similar  guns  in  Ejig- 
land.  These  guns  were  intended  for  use  against 
torpedo  boats,  and  the  calibres  chosen  were  con- 
sidered sufficiently  large  for  that  purpose,  aa 
the  torpedo  boats  at  that  dale  were  weak  and 
slow,  but  the  advent  of  swifter  and  stronger 
torpedo  boats  and  destroyers,  with  their  coal 
arrangement  practically  amounting  to  a  pro- 
tective armor,  caused  an  increase  in  calibre,  and 
quick- working  breech  mechanisms  were  soon 
applied  to  guns  of  all  sizes  up  to  and  including 
the  six-inch  breech- loading  rifles.  At  this  point 
fixed  ammunition  became  unwieldy,  necessitat- 
ing the  separation  of  the  projectile  from  the 
powder  charge.  This  condition,  however,  has 
not  reduced  the  speed  of  the  larger  guns,  as 
the  ammunition  thus  separated  is  easier  handled. 
In  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  in- 
creased speed  of  fire  a  new  type  of  the  Vickers- 
Maxim  was  introduced  in  1897,  in  which  a 
(]uick- working  breech  mechanism  automatically 
ejects  the  primer  and  draws  up  the  loading 
tray  into  positon  as  the  breech  Is  opened.  This 
system  was  quickly  applied  to  the  new  guns  of 
the  United  Stales  Navy  and  materially  increased 
the  speed  of  fire  in  all  calibres.  That  of  the 
five-inch  guns  was  especially  improved  and  to 
them  the  system  will  probably  be  applied  uni- 
versally, while  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  general 
improvement  in  the  breech  mechanisms  of  all 
guns  during  the  last  five  years  has  more  than 
doubled    their    speed   of    fire.     A   comparative 
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description  of  the  Fletcher  and  Vickers- Maxim  The  rotation  of  the  gun  gives  a  reciprocating 

systems  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  motion  to  the  locks,  the  forward  and  backward 

o£  these  mechanisms.    In  the  Fletcher,  which  is  movement    being    effected    by    a    cam    actuated 

a  development  of  the   Farcot  system,  a  worm-  by  the  turning  of  the  operating  crank.   In  firing, 

wheel    on  a   vertical   spindle   works   on  a  rack  one   end   of  the   feed  case   containing  the  cart' 

attached   to   the   breech   plug.     To   operate,   the  ridges   is  placed  in  the  hopper  on  top  and  tlie 

slotted-screw  breech   plug  is  first  rotated  by  a  operating   crank   turned.      The   cartridges    drop 

crank    to    disengage    the    threads,    then    moved  one  by  one  into  the  grooves  of  the  carrier,  and 

rearward   and   turned   clear   out  of  the   breech,  are  loaded  .and  fired  by  the  forward  motion  of 

It  is  probably  the  simplest  and  strongest  of  all  the  locks,  -which  also  closes  the  breech,  while 

breech   mechanisms.      In   the  Vickers-Maxim   a  the   backward   motion   extracts   and   expels   the 

short  arm  driven  from  the  vertical  axis  of  the  empty  shells.    When  first  invented  it  was  entirely 

operating  lever  shifts  its  centre  during  the  mo-  different  in  principle  and  action  from  all  other 

tiou.     In  the  six-pounders  and  smaller  guns  the  multiple-fire  guns,  admitting  of  faster  discharges 

Hotchkiss   breech-block,    consisting   of   a    verti-  and  heavier  projectiles.     It  has  passed  through 

cally   sliding  wedge,  and  the   Driggs-Schroeder  some    stages    of    alteration    and    improvement, 

mechanism,   in   which   the   block   is   dropped   to  mainly    in    the    arrangements    for    feeding    the 

clear   it   from   the  housings   of   the  breech   and  ammunition.    At  different  elevations  the  original 

then  revolved   to   the   rear  around  a  horizontal  tin   feed  cases   worked   irregularly,   so  that   the 

axis,  are  practically  the  only  systems  used,  cartridges  did  not  always  fall  into  tlieir  proper 

Machine  Guns  are  rapid-fire  guns  in  which  positions  in  the  grooves  of  the  carrier,  aiid 
the  speed  of  lire  is  such  that  it  is  practically  jamming  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  Various 
continuous.  Attempts  to  construct  multiple-firing  devices  were  designed  to  obviate  this  defect, 
guns  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  The  Bruce  feed  case,  constructed  on  the  gravity 
the  17th  century.  Small  guns  of  Chinese  manu-  principle  overcame  the  defect  of  jamming,  btit 
facture  have  been  found  bearing  dates  as  early  not  the  irregularity  of  action  at  different  angles 
^s  1607.  They  are  necessarily  of  crude  con-  of  elevation,  and  was  superseded  by  the  Accles 
jtruction  and  consist  of  two  parallel  barrels  feed  drum.  This  was  a  positive  feeder,  which 
re-inforced  at  the  breech  ends  with  three  hoops  rotating  with  the  revolvmg  barrels  and  lock 
each  of  which  has  o  vent,  showing  that  the  cylinder,  fed  the  cartridges  with  perfect  regxi- 
piece  is  arranged  to  fire  three  shots  successively  larity  at  any  angle  of  elevation.  It  had,  how- 
ouC  of  each  barrel.  From  the  middle  of  the  17th  ever,  two  serious  drawbacks  —  its  weight  and 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  fre-  the  large  amount  of  exposed  surface,  which  if 
quent  efforts  were  made  to  produce  rapid-firing  struck  by  a  single  bullet  would  at  once  put  it 
gtms,  but  with  indifferent  success.  The  intro-  out  of  action.  In  the  latest  method  of  feeding 
dttction  of  Sited  ammunition  about  i860,  how-  employed,  the  cartridges  are  attached  to  long 
ever,  contributed  greatly  toward  their  successful  strips  of  flexible  melal  and  are  fed  into  the 
construction.  During  the  Civil  War  in  the  openings  in  the  hopper.  As  the  gun  (s  re- 
United  States,  a  great  many  forms  of  magazine  volved  by  the  operating  crank,  the  projections  hi 
and  repeating  rifles,  pistols,  and  machine  guns  the  grooves  of  the  carrier  act  upon  the  cartridges 
of  a  more  or  less  effeclivo  character,  were  and  force  the  strips  through  the  hopper,  eoch 
quickly  produced,  of  which  the  *Gatling  gaa*  cartridge  being  deposited  in  its  proper  position 
was  hy  far  the  best  It  was  invented  by  Dr,  in  the  grooves  of  the  carrier  block  and  the 
R.  J.  Galling  of  Indianapolis  in  i860  and  assured  empty  strips  thrown  out  to  the  right  In  the 
for  machine  guns  a  permanent  place  in  arma-  latest  forms  an  automatic  traversing  arrange- 
ments. Machine  guns  may  be  more  precisely  ment  for  scattering  the  bullets  is  attached, 
defined  as  those  in  which  the  operations  of  which  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  as  may 
loading,  firmg,  and  extracting  the  empty  cart-  be  desired,  regulating  the  amplitude  of  the  arc 
ridge  shells,  are  wholly  or  in  part  accomplished  through  which  the  breech  is  moved  so  as  to 
ly  mechanism.  They  are  of  three  classes:  (i)  spread  the  bullets  over  the  required  front.  In 
those  operated  by  band-power,  electric-motor,  its  present  state  of  efficiency  the  GaCling  gun 
or  any  other  form  of  exterior  force ;  (3)  the  fires  at  the  rate  of  t,300  shots  per  minute,  a 
semi-automatic,  in  which,  although  the  energy  speed  of  fire,  by  separate  discharges,  not  as  yet 
of  recoil  is  partially  used  to  actuate  the  breech  equaled  by  any  other  gun. 

mechanism,   each    round    of   ammunition    is   in-  The  Nordenfeldt,  a  contemporary  of  the  Gat- 

serted  by  the  hand  and  the  trigger  is  pressed  ling,  proved  very  efficient  as  a  ship's  gun.    In  it 

for  each  discharge;  (3)  the  automatic,  in  which  the  barrels  (usually  lOl   are  placed  horizontally 

the  energy  of  recoil,  or  a  part   of  the  powder  side  by  side,  and  are  immovable.     Each  barrel 

gas  pressure  at  each  discharge  is  fully   utilized  has  its  own  firing  mechanism,  but  all  the  locks, 

to   operate    the   piece,    which    fires    the    rounds  bolts,  strikers,  and  spiral  springs  are  contained 

continuously  while  the  trigger  is  pressed.     To  in    one    box    which    is    moved    backward,   and 

the  first  belong  the  Catling  and  Gardner  guns,  forward  by  the  operating  lever.     When  the  box 

the    Nordenfel(?t    and   the    Hotchkiss    revolving  is   moved   backward   the   cartridges    tall   out   of 

cannon.  the  hopper  on  top  and  are  deposited  simultane- 

The  Gatling  gun  consists  of  a  number   (usu-  ousiy  in  the  grooves  of  the  carrier.     The  for- 

tlly  10)   of  parallel  barrels  grouped  around  and  ward   molion  of  the  box  pushes  them  into  the 

secured  firmly  to  a  main  central  shaft,  to  which  barrels,  the  cocking  catches  compress  the  spiral 

is   also   attached   the   grooved   cartridge   carrier  springs  which  are  subsequently  released  hy  the 

and  the  lock  cylinder.     Each  barret  is  provided  lever   in   quick   succession   and   produce   a   con- 

with   its   own    lock   or   firing   mechanism,   inde-  tinuous  fire.     In  this  gun   careful   aiming  from 

pendent  of  the  others,  but   all  of  them_  revolve  a   moving  platform   is   possible,   so  that   at  the 

simultaneously    with    the    barrels,    carrier,    and  right  instant  all  the  barrels  may  be  fired  at  the 

the  inner  breech,  when  the  gun  is  in  operation,  object  almost  simultaneously,  therefore  its  use- 
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fulness  as  a  naval  weapon.    Its  speed  of  fire  is  the    Maxim.     They   are  made   in  Hfle  calibres 

about  600  shols  per  minute.  and  are  operated  by  the  pressure  of  tfie  powder 

The  Gardner  Gun  closely  resembles  the  Nord-  gas  upon  a  level  or  piston  when  the  piece  is 
enfeldt.  It  consists  of  two  or  more  barrels  discharged.  The  larger  types  are  the  Maxim- 
fixed  immovably  side  by  side  in  the  same  hod-  Nordenfeldt  ooe-pounder,  called  *pom-pom>  in 
zontal  plane.  The  loading,  firing,  and  extract-  the  British-Boer  war  of  iSgp-igoi;  the  Skoda 
ing  mechanism  is  moved  backward  and  forward  by  automatic  gun,  and  tbe  Dawson- SJlvennan  three- 
a  crank  turned  by  the  hand.  Shortly  after  the  pounder.  In  these,  excepting  the  last  named, 
appearance  of  the  Catling  in  the  United  States  the  recoil  of  the  barrel  or  breech-block  operates 
the  ^mitrailleuse"  was  produced  in  Belgium,  and  llic  mechanism.  A  description  of  the  construe- 
subsequently  adopted  by  France.  It  consisted  lion  and  operation  of  the  Colt  automatic  gun 
of  several  barrels  (usually  25  or  37)  arranged  will  serve  to  gii-e  a  general  idea  of  those  in 
around  a  central  shaft  and  covered  with  a  metai  which  the  pressure  of^tiie  powder  gas  is  used 
casingi  The  barrels  were  loaded  llirough  the  10  actuate  the  mechanism.  Near  the  muzzle 
breech  by  the  use  of  a  metal  disk  pierced  by  the  barrel  is  perforated  radially  by  a  small 
holes  to  correspond  with  the  number  ot  barrels,  hole  which  is  covered  by  a  cylindrical  lug  at- 
a  cartridge  being  held  in  each  bole  or  chamber,  tached  to  the  front  end  of  a  vibrating  lever  piv- 
In  firing,  this  disk  was  placed  against  the  breech  oted  on  the  gun.  When  the  piece  is  discharged 
end  of  the  barrels,  then  tbe  box  containing  the  and  the  bullet  passes  the  hole,  the  pressure  of 
strikers  was  placed  against  it  and  all  of  the  the  powder  gas  iu  the  barrel  throws  back  the 
cartridges  discharged  at  once.  It  was  used  to  lug  of  the  lever  with  enough  force  to  reload 
some  extent  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  and  firt  The  walls  of  the  barrel  are  more 
but  was  never  very  successful,  and  has  been  than  half  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  contains 
completely  superseded  by  the  Catling  and  other  enough  metal  to  prevent  overheating;  without  the 
types.  The  speed  of  fire  of  the  Belgian  gun  use  of  a  water  jacket.  The  cartridges  arc  at- 
was  about  440  shots  per  minute,  hut  that  of  the  tached  to  a  bandolier  or  belt  of  woven  cotton 
Frencji  piece  rarely  exceeded  300.  The  Gatlit>g,  (250  to  a  belt),  wliich  is  fed  into  the  machine 
Nordenfeldt,  and  Gardner  guns,  as  also  the  va-  from,  a  box  at  the  side.  The  ^leed  of  fire  is 
rious  forms  of  mitrailleuse,  wi^re  generally  made  from  350  to  300  rounds  per  minute,  so  that 
in  riSe  calibre  (.45-inch),  but  Catlings  of  .65-  when  firing  continuously  a  fresh  belt  of  cart- 
itich,  and  Nordenfeldts  of  i-inch  calibre,  were  ridges  has  to  be  placed  in  position  every  min- 
conslructed  about  tbe  time  the  Hotchkiss  one-  ule,  but  the  consequent  loss  of  time  amounts  to 
pounders  were  produced,  in  response  to  the  call  only  a  few  seconds.  For  naval  use  those  of 
of  ti>e  English  and  the  Frendl  authorities  ta  .236-  and  ,303-inch  calibres,  weighing  about  42 
1887,  for  lapid'&riiig  machine  guns  to  be  used,  pounds,  arc  the  most  effective,  generally  being 
against  torpedo  boats.  The  larger  Catlings  and  raouuted  on  the  ship's  rail  or  on  the  rails  of  the 
Nordenfeldls  fire  respectively  about  aoo  and  ^hting  tops.  A  description  of  the  Itlaxim 
lOD  shots  per  minute  with  sufficient  velocity  to  .303-uich  c^ibre  automatic  gun  will  be  sufficient 
penetrate  the  ii^ht  iron  plates  generally  used  to  explain  the  construction  and  operation  of 
ra  the  .construction  of  torpedo  boats;.  The  five  the  type  in  which  the  recoil  of  the  barrel  is 
barrels  of  the  Hotohkiss  fire  a  total  of  25  the  actuating  energy  otrtjic  breech  mechanism, 
rounds  per  minute,  but  as  its  size  has  been  in-  ]t  consists  of  a  movable  barrel  and  recoiling 
creased  up  to  the  6-pouiiders,  vrfiich  are  cap- ,  lock  frame  carrying  a  crank  with  a  projecting 
able  of  firing  explosive  shell*  or  canister,  its  arm  and  fusee  to  wbidt.Et  chain  ia  atUdied.  Tbe 
Speed  of  fire  has  been  relatively  increased  to-  fore  end  of  a  spiral  spring  is  fixed  to  the  non- 
gether  with  additional  powers  of  penetration.  reooilmg  brecoh  cising,  its  rear  end  being  con- 

,$emi-automalie  Guns  belonging  to  class  2  are  netted  with  the  recoiling  erank  and  fusee.     When 

represented  by  those  of  the  Armstrong,  Driggs,  the    piece    is    6red    the   barrel    and.  lock    move 

and  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  patterns,  the  last-named  backward  together  about  an  inch,  th«n  the  barrel 

being  the  best  known  and  the  most  effective,  is  pushed  forward  again  by  springs  and  sepa- 

It  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Navy  rated  from  the  loeJt,  leaving  a  (pace  between 

tc  the  ncclusion  of  all  other  guns  of  the  semi-  them.    This  space  is  filled  first  by  the  ejrtracted 

automatic  typ^  and  is  in  fact  the  only  gun  of  cartridge  case  and  then  by   a  fresh  cartridge 

this   character   employed  in   the   naval   serrice  which  is  forced  into  the  barrri  and  fired  by  the 

oi    any    country.      Semi-automatic    mechanisms  subsequent  forward  motion  of  the  lock,  actuated 

are  applied  to  guns  too  heavy  to  be  operated  by  by  the  stored-up  energy  of  the  fusee  spring.    It 

that  of  the  ordinary  machine  gun.     In  them  the  is  provided  with  a  water  jacket  and  fires  from 

recoil  of  the  barrel  is  utilized  as  the  actuating  300   to   350    rounds   per   minute.      In    the   field 

energy.      The   backward   movement   compresses  machine  guns  are  used  to.  deliver  a  destructive 

the  spring,   which  in   turn   pushes   ii   forward  fire  along  a  wide  fronts  or  a  concentrated  fire 

again  and   forces  the  breech   downward  while  into  massed  troops.     In   the  former  case  the 

the   extractor   throws   out   the   empty  cartridge  traversing  gear  is  employed,  while  in  the  latter 

ease.     In  this  position  of  the  barrel  the  breech  the   barrels   are    fired   in   a   stationary   posiiion. 

block   is   held   open    until    a    fresh   cartridge    is  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  riiie  calibres  and 

inserted    which    slides   the   extractors    into    the  the  larger  automatic  ^uos  may  be  more  clearly 

bore  and   allows   the  breech   block  to   rise  and  understood  by  comparing  a  .3Q3-incb  gfciB,  which 

close  the  breech,  the  gun  being  again  ready  to  fires   about   350   bullets   per   minute   and   has   a 

be  fired.    These  mechanisms  are  most  effectively  maximum    range    of    2,500    yards,    with    a    15- 

nsed  in  guns  of  2.24-inch  and  3-inch  calibre,  pounder,   which   fires    six    rounds   of    shrapnel 

giving  them  a  speed  of  fire  from  20  to  17  shots  shells  per  minute,  and    has   a  range  of  6,000 

per  minute,  respectively.  yards.      As    each    shrapnel    shell    contains    3La 

Automatic  Guns  belonging  to  class  3  are  the  bullets   the  number  of  bullets  delivered   at  the 

Holchkiss,    Colt,   Yamanouchi    (Japanese),   and  target  amounts  to'  1,272  pw  minutC;     A»  naral 
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weapons,  machine  guns  of  small  calibre  are  the  a.  number  of  general  classes,  as  follows:  Re- 
most  efiicieiiL  Mounted  on  light  draft  ves-  qturements  far  Efficiency;  Principles  of  Design; 
sels  they  arc  very  useful  in  close-range  opera-  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction;  Rif- 
tions  on  rivers  and  on  the  waters  of  narrow  lic^;  Systems  of  Loading;  and  Carriage  and 
harbors,  while  as  boat  guns  they  render  efTicient    Mounts. 

service   to  drive   off   the   enemy   preparatory  to  Requirements   for  Efficiency   are,   safety,  ac- 

the  landing  of  troops,  or  to  cover  tiicir  re-  curacy  of  firt  destructive  effect  of  projectile 
embarkation.  The  efBcieiKy  of  the  larger  cali-  and  speed  of  fire.  To  these  may  be  added  that 
bres,  however,  is  more  questionable.  The  effect  of  mobility,  especially  applicable  to  fidd  ord- 
of  the  bursting  of  a  one-pounder  shell  against    nance. 

the  unarmored  side  of  a  cruiser,  much  less  Principles  of  Design. —  In  designing  a  gun  as 
against  the  heavy  armor  of  a  battleship,  is  an  engineering  slruclure,  tvra  distinct  sets  o£ 
absolutely  nothing ;  while  against  modern  tor-  conditions  have  to  be  considered  —  those  regu- 
pedo  boats  even  the  six-pounders  are  quite  lating  its  proportions,  influenced  by  the  char- 
ineffective.  Probably  the  best  weapons  for  use  acter  of  its  intended  use  —  and  those  pertaining 
against  torpedo  boats  are  rapid  fire  guns  of  to  its  mechanical  construction,  to  withstand 
about  3  to  4-inch  calibre,  throwing  shrap-  the  strains  it  may  be  subjected  to  under  the 
nel     shells,     and     capable     of    being     carefully    requirements   for  efficiency. 

aimed.     The  impression  that  the  projectiles  dis-  The  three  principal   strains  that  a   gun   has 

charged   from  a   machine  gun  of  any  type  can    to  withstand  are,   (l)   a.  circumferential  tension 
be  directed  like  the  jet  from  a  hydraulic  hose    caused  by  the  outward  pressure  of  the  powder 
is  absurd.     The  jump  and  jerk  of  recoil  of  the    ga£,  acting  radially  with  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
guns  of  even  the  smallest  calibre  is  so  powerful    the  bore  and  split  the  gun  open  longitudinally; 
that  good  aim  is  out  of  the  question  at  any    (2)  a  longitudinal  strain  having  a.  tendency  to 
range.     On   this   account   the   larger  machine    stretch  the  gun  or  pull  it  apart  in  the  direction 
of  its  length ;  and  (3)  a  transverse  strain  caused 
by  the  weight  of  the  parts  of  the  gun  overhang- 
ing beyond   the  point  of  support ;  alt  of  which 
are  brought'  into  action  the  mstant  the  gun  is 
fired.      The    calibre    of    the    gun    having   been 
determined,    together    with    the    conditions    cf 
ioading — the  weight  of  the  projectile  and  the 
powder  diarge  necessary  to  give  it  the  required 
yelocitj:   the   pressure   that  will   be  exerted  on 
the  sur^ct  01  the  bore  is  determined  by  caku- 

- — btiiig  its  amount  at  a  certain  number  of  given 

}3-Pound(r  Ciirmwde  (iSoo),  "  points  and  3  'pressure  curve"  plotted.  Such  a 
curve  shows  that  the  maximum  pressure  is  ex- 
guns  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  fire  single  erted  before  the  projectile  has  moved  more  than 
shots  whenever  desired  —  a  capability  which  a  lew  inches,  and  decreases  rapidly  as  it  ap- 
probably  defines  their  most  efficient  use.  .  nnwdies  the  muiilc  With  the  pressure  as  a 
The  organization  of  machine  gun  details  known  factor  in  the  problem,  the  material  hav- 
and  the  method  of  their  employment  as  attach-  ing  a  tensile  strength  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
ments  to  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  dif-  forces  that  will  be  exerted  is  selected,  and 
fer  in  the  various  countries.  The  lessons  taught  methods  of  construction  determined,  to  dispose  it 
by  their  use  in  the  Franco-German  war,  or  in  economically  and  safely,  consistent  with  the 
the  operations  of  the  British  in  their  Egyptian  production  of  the  desired  ballistic  results, 
and  Indian  campaigns,  are  quite  inconsequential,  ,  MaUrials  and  Methods  of  Construction. —  In 
The  British-Boer  war  afforded  an  opportunity  the  development  of  ordnance  increasing  press- 
for  the  use  of  every  form  of  modem  machine  ures  compelled  the  employment  ot  materials  of 
guns,  but  under  conditions  unfavorable  for  a  greater  and  greater  tensile  strength  and  higher 
determination  of  their  use  in  the  future.  That  elastic  limits.  Wooden  bars  held  together  with 
the  noise  of  the  "pom-poms"  exerted  a  de-  iron  hoops  gave  way  to  cast-iron,  which  in 
moralizing  effect  greater  than  that  of  bursting  turn  was  superseded  by  bronze,  brass,  wrought- 
shrapnel  shells  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  and,  iron,  and  steet,  uniil  finally  the  pressures  ex- 
although  the  "moral  effect  of  gun-fire"  is  one  cecded  the  inherent  strengths  of  the  materials 
of  the  important  problems  of  military  science,  and  forced  the  adoption  ot  methods  of  construc- 
it  is  hardly  worth  more  than  an  incidental  tion  by  which  additional  powers  of  resistance 
mention  in  this  connection.  One  fact,  however,  were  derived  from  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
is  clear,  on  account  of  their  great  mobility  terial.  In  hollow  cast-mcta!  guns  there  is  a 
they  will  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  limit  beyond  which  increase  in  thickness  does 
future  as  auxiliaries  to  the  regular  field  bat-  not  give  additional  strength  to  resist  bursting 
teries,  which  they  never  can  be  expected  to  pressure.  If  the  metal  employed  was  incom- 
supersede.  pressiblt  the  resistance  to  the  pressure  by  each 
The  manufacture  nf  ordnance  requires  the  concentric  layer  of  the  metal  would  be  inversely 
solution  of  a  great  many  scientific  and  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
practical  problems  involving  lhe_  adaptations  the  axis  of  the  bore.  But  as  all  metals  possess 
of  means  to  ends,  and  the  exactitude  of  the  not  only  the  quality  of  compressibility,  but  that 
adaptations  increases  with  the  increase  in  the  of  extensibility  as  well,  the  interior  layers  are 
size  of  the  guns  and  their  required  greater  supported  by  those  on  the  outside  to  a  very 
efficiency.  .  great  degree.  Therefore  the  great  object  in  con- 
So  complex  a  subject  is  more  conveniently  siruction  is  to  so  arrange  the  material  that  the 
._j  u..  _„  .u.  .: —  -._..     '-J.  ]3yj^j  ,^j|j  (jjjg  yp  35  much  as  possible 
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of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  interior  layers. 
Duhlgren  first  suggested  the  construction  of  guns 
in  which  the  disposition  of  the  materials  was 
in  accordance  with  the  data  obtained  from  the 
curve  of  pressures,  while  Rodman  introduced 
the  principle  of  initial  tension.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  built-up  guns  these  principles  are 
carried  into  effect  aa  follows:  An  mgot  of  'low 
Bteel"  is  cast  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  to 
avoid  strains.  It  Is  then  bored  in  a  lathe,  re- 
heated, and  forged  on  a  mandrel.  Consequent 
strains  are  removed  by  annealing,  and  the  forged 
tube  is  turned  and  bored  in  a  lathe  to  about  tbe 
required  size.  After  being  oil-lempered,  to  give 
toughness,  and  re-annealed  to  remove  strains 
iDduced  by  the  tempering,  it  is  re-bored  in  a 
lathe  and  smoothed  by  a  reamer.  In  the  mean- 
time different  parts  of  the  outside  of  the  tube 
■     (  slightly  exceeding  the  cal- 


thousandths  of  the  corresponding  diameters,  the 
shrinkages  bein^  so  calculated  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  any  portion  of  the  metal  be 
strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit:  Jackets  and 
hoops  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  and 
the  various  [wrts  assembled  into  a  complete  gun. 
In  the  opcratioti  of  assembling  the  tube  is  placed 


allows  the  projectile  to  rebound  along  the  sides 
of  the  bore  as  it  is  driven  forward,  the  direction 
of  its  "departure  from  the  muwle  being  tliat  of 
tile  last  bound,  instead  of  tliat  of  the  axis  of 
the  bore;  while  the  lack  of  exact  sphericity  in 
the  shape  of  the  projectile  causes  an  unequal 
pressure  of  (he  air  on  the  different  parts  of  its 
surface,  still  farther  deflecting  it  from  the  aimed 
direction.  Accuracy  of  manufacture  can  reduce 
these  errors,  but  cannot  remove  them  entirely. 
Therefore  by  rifling  the  bore  the  projectile  is 
caused  to  rotate  around  its  own  axis,  which  is 
coincident  with  that  of  the  bore.  Thus,  the 
errors  due  to  windage  are  completely  eliminated 
and  the  effects  of  unequal  air  pressure  are 
neutralized.  Rifling  is  effected  by  furrowing  the 
surface  of  the  bore  with  a  series  of  spiral 
grooves  of  uniform  or  increasing  twisL  The 
number  of  grooves  and  the  amount  of  twist 
depends  upon  the  calibre  and  length  of  the  gun, 
the  required  muzzle  velocity  of  the  projectile, 
tlie  length  of  the  projectile,  and  the  velocity  of 
rotation  necessary  to  keep  it  point-first  while 
being  driven  througlv  the  air.  The  eariiec  miu- 
zle-loading  guns  were  rifled  with  grooves  of 
a  uniform  twist,  aiid  the  projectile  was  pro- 
vided with  libs  or  studs  which  fitted  into  the 
grooves   and   caused   it  to   rotate  while  being 
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Jo  a  vertical  position  in  a  pit;  the  hoop  or 
jacket  to  be  put  on  is  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  about  700'  F.,  and  its  diameter  expanded 
to  a  size  about  .06  inch  greater  than  that  of  the 
part  it  is  intended  to  Surround.  In  this  condition 
It  is  lowered  over  the  tube  until  it  rests  upon 
the  shouldef  which  fixes  its  position.  It  is 
then  cooled.  The  water  is  first  poured  on  and 
around  it  near  the  shoulder  (to  prevent  the 
jacket  drawing  away  from  the  sliouMer  when  it 
coolil,  then  progressively  upward,  over  the  en- 
tire hoop.  The  gun  is  then  put  on  the  lathe  and 
its  surface  turned  preparatory  to  the  shrinking 
on  of  the  next  hoop,  the  operation  being  repeated 
until  all  the  hoops  are  in  place,  including  the 
trunnion  hoop,  onto  which  the  trunnions  are 
forged  solid.  The  gun  is  then  finish-bored  to 
the  required  calibre,  turned  to  the  specified  form 
and  rifled. 

Rining. — ^\'hen  a  spherical  projectile  is  fired 
from  a  smooth-bore  gun,  the  probability  of  its 
following  the  direction  corresponding  to  the 
aim  is  very  small.  The  tendency  ol  such  a 
projectile  to  follow  the  mean  trajectory  (path 
of  flight)  depends  upon  the  amount  of  "wind- 
age' (the  difference  between  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  and  that  of  the  projectile),  and  the 
exact  sphericity  of  the  projectile.  Large  wind- 
age  is    the   principal    cause   of   error,    since    it 


driven  forward.  As  the  size  of  the  guns  in- 
creased the  greater  strain  of  imparling  rotation 
at  starting  tended  to  force  out  the  studs  and 
wear  away  the  driving  edges  of  the  grooves. 
The  casting-on  of  ribs  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable on  account  of  dillicultics  of  manufacture, 
and  all  attempts  to  use  expanding  projectiles 
were  unsuccessful.  Therefore  the  system  of 
increasing- twist,  based  iipon  the  principle  of 
the  semi-cubical  parabola,  was  devised  and 
practically  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Studded  projectiles  were  replaced  ,by  those 
with  copper  bands  fitted  around  the  base. 
These  biuids  being  slightly  larger  than  the  bore 
were  forced  into  the  rifling  grooves  and  not 
only  gave  rotation  to  the  projectile  as  it  was 
driven  toward  the  muiile,  but  by  cutting  off 
all  the  windage  acted  as  an  effectual  gas-cneck. 
The  various  systems  of  rifling,  designated 
■single-groove,"  "double-groove,"  or  "poly- 
groove,"  according  to  the  number  of  grooves 
employed,  are  here  stated  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  development  and  adoption,  but 
the  last-named  is  the  one  now  used,  exclusively. 
For  example — the  guns  of  the  United  States 
Navy  are  rifled  under  a  poly-groove  system  in 
which  the  twi=t  increases  from  o  to  I  turn  in 
25  calibres.  The  grooves  start  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore,  but  quickly  incline  to  the  form 
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of  a  panbolie  Sptra^  tht  twist  increasing  to  a  portant  of  ttiose  employing  a  transversely  sliding 

point  asm  the  mutzle,   from  which  point  the  breech-block,  a   wedge  of  D  section  slides   in 

curve  19  uniform.     Upon  discharge  the  strain  of  &  slot  cut  through  both  sides  of  the'  breech  and 

rotating  is  thrown  forward  toward  the  mnzile,  across  the  bore.     To  load,  the  wedge  is  pulled 

the  point  of  least  pressure;  the  projectile  enters  out  to  the  left,  the  charge  is  inserted  through  the 

the  bore  without  a  rending  shock ;  it  is  rotated  rear  of  the  breech,  the  wedge  is  pushed  hack  into 

with  increasing  velocity  as  it  moves  forward,  position  and  pressed  hard  against  Ihe  end  of  the 

and  leaves   the  muizle,   rotating  at   the   rate  of  bore  by  a   screw   with  powerful   handles.      For 

one  revolution   in  a  distance  equal  to  25  times  a  gas  check  the  "Broadwell  ring'  is  used.    This 

its   own   diameter.      In   general    the   number   of  device  is  3  ring  of  L  section  which  fits  into  a 

grooves  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  calibre,  recess  formed  by  enlai^ng  the  rear  end  of  the 

expressed   in   inches,   by   four.      A    lo-inch   gun  bore.       The   pressure    of   the   gas    expands    the 

would    have   40   grooves.      In    depth,    they    are  ri;w,  one  flange  of  which  is  pressed  against  the 

about  .03  inch,  and  several  times  as  wide,  being  walls   "of    the    powder- chamber    and    the    other 

comparatively   broad   and   shallow   at   the   Stan,  against  tlie  face  of  the  wedge,  thus  completely 

but    gradually   decrease   in    width    toward    the  sealing  the  joint  and  effectually  cutting  off  the 

muzzle.  escape  of  gas  to  the  rear. 

Systems  of  Loading. — Attempts  to  employ  In  the  French  system,  better  known  as  the 
breech'-loading  systems  may  be  traced  farther  "interrupted  or  slotted  screw  system,"  the 
back  than  even  the  earlier  part  of  the  i6th  cen-  breech  is  closed  by  a  longitudinal  screw-plug 
tury,  but  until  about  i88o  tliey  were  attended  working  from  tlie  rear  and  swung  on  a  vertical 
tar  a  comparative  loss  of  safely  and  power  in  hinge  permitting  it  to  be  revolved  horizontally 
the  larger  guns.  The  theoretical  superiority  of  to  the  side  when  it  is  withdrawn.  The  screw  on 
the  breech-loading  system  over  that  of  muzrie-  the  plug  and  the  engaging  screw  on  the  breech 
loading  was  imquestionable,  but  the  conditions  are  each  divided  circumferentially  into  six  sec- 
involved  in  closing  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  tors,  in  three  of  which  the  screw  threads  are  cut 
(the  seat  of  greatest  pressure)  temporarily,  pre-  away,  leaving  the  sectors  alternately  threaded 
sented  a  problem  very  difficult  of  practical  sola-  and  plain.  To  close  the  breech,  the  screw-plug  is 
(ion.  As  early  as  1858  Armstrong  introduced  revolved  around  the  vertical  axis  of  the  hinge 
breech- loading  guns  into  the  English  Navy,  but,  to  a  position  opposite  the  hole  in  the  breech; 
although  his  nfled  breech-loaders,  constructed  the  threaded  sectors  of  the  plug  are  made  to 
in  the  early  70's,  proved  very  powerful  as  com-  coincide  with  the  plain   ones  of  the  engaging 
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pared  to  the  old  muzzle-loading  smooth-bores,  screw  in  the  breech  and  the  pltig  poshed  Straig^ 
they  aUo  showed  maiQ'  serious  defects  of  con-  in,  its  threaded  sectors  being  made  to  engage 
struction,  and  the  English  r.everted  to  nmzzle-  with  those  in  the  breech  by  one  sixth  of  a  turn 
loading.  The  experience  of  the  other  European  of  the  translating  crank.  This  system  employs 
powers  was  somewhat  similar,  but  they  contin-  the  De  Bange  gas-check,  consisting  of  a  plastic 
lied  experimenting  on  breech-loading  lines,  pad  of  asbestos  flour  and  suet,  held  in  3  ring- 
Krupp,  in  Germany,  making  especial  advances,  shaped  canvas  bag  between  two  Sat  metallic 
Since  l88<^  however,  due  to  the  great  progress  rings.  The  stem  of  a  mushroom-shaped  spindle 
in  mechanical  construction,  and  in  the  produc-  or  obturator  passes  through  the  holes  in  the 
tion  of  suitable  material,  breech- loading  systems  pad  and  rings  to  the  rear  end  of  the  screw-plug, 
have  been  universally  apphcd  to  all  classes  of  Through  the  axis  of  this  stem  the  vent  is  driven. 
ordnance.  The  three  principal  and  best-known  When  the  breech  is  closed,  the  mushroom  head 
types  are  those  developed  by  Armstrong,  in  enters  the  tube  and  the  pad  and  rings  are  held 
England;  by  Krupp,  in  Germany;  and  the  Ref-  in  position  against  the  face  of  the  screw-plug, 
fye  system,  the  basic  idea  of  which  was  origin-  Upon  discharge  the  spindle  is  forced  back  by 
ated  by  Chambers,  in  the  United  States  in  1849,  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  while  the  pad,  squeezed 
and  subsequently  developed  by  France  about  and  forced  out  radially,  presses  itself  and  the 
1870.  outer  lips  of  the  metallic  rings  tightly  against 
In  the  Armstrong  system  a  breech-block  with  the  surface  of  the  bore,  thus  preventing  the 
a  vent  in  it  works  vertically  in  a  slot  cut  through  escape  of  gas  to  the  rear.  This  device,  although 
the  top  of  the  breech  into  the  tube  of  the  gvm,  very  effectual  had  a  tendency  to  stick  or  jam 
and  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  lip  of  the  bore  in  the  bore.  This  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  split 
by  a  longitudinal  breech-screw  operated  by  a  rings  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  import- 
pair  of  powerful  handles.  The  contact  surfaces  ant  impro\'ements  of  the  modified  form  of  this 
are  of  copper  and  they  are  renewed  from  time  system,  exclusively  used  by  the  United  Slates. 
to  time  when  worn  out  by  the  erosive  elfert  of  Gun  Carrioscs  and  jlf  ounij.— Gun  carriage! 
the  escaping  powder  gas.  It  represented  a  great  are  divided  into  two  general  classes  —  stationary 
advance  in  gun  construction,  but  was  not  a  and  mobile.  Their  mode  of  action  is  signified 
practical  success.  The  inability  to  make  the  by  the  designations,  barbette,  casemate  or  turret, 
contact  surfaces  gas-tight,  and  the  unwieldy  motor  carriage,  and  disappearing  carriage ;  to 
weight  of  the  sliding  breech-block,  even  in  guns  any  or  all  of  which  tlie  additional  qualifications 
of  moderate  size,  constituted  its  chief  faults.  — recoil  or  non-recoil —  maybe  applied. 
In  the  Krupp  system,  which  is  the  most  im-  Stationary  carriages  are  used  with  sea-coast  ■ 
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crdnance.    The  mudem  type  consists  of  a  cast-  of  a  lever  which  droes  the  counter  weight  bj' 

iron   base   ring   solidly   imbedded   in   concrete,  releasing  tbe  pawts.    Thus,  all  the  loading,  eie- 

upon  which  is  mounted  a  circular  racer  or  turn-  vating,  and  traversing  operations  are  performed 

table,  carrying  the  chassis.     A  top  carriage   of  while  entirely  protected  from  the  enemy's  fire, 

some     form,     on     which    the    gun     is     directly  under   direction*   received    from   s   distance   by 

mounted,  moves  back  and  forth  upon  the  chassis,  telephone,  or  from  the  man  oa  the  sighting  plat- 

i(s   motion  in   recoil   being   controlled   by   a   hy-  form   whia  is  the  cmlv  one  of  the  gUo  crew  ex- 

draulic  brake.    This  brake  consists  of  a  cylinder  POiSd  to  fire.     The  basic  principle  of  this  cir- 

wilh   a   piston    working   in   oil,    the   former   at-  "^2«  "^s  suggested  by  Gea  Buffington,  Chief  of 

tached  to  the  top  carriage  and  the  latter  fastened  Ordnance,  U.   S.   Array,  m   1872,  but  the  credit 

to  the  chassis.     When  the  gun  is  fired  and  the     "f   '*=  deveiopraeot  1      

recoil   of  the   top   carriage   moves   the   cylinder  ^^X    oe''"'E?   10   o 

backward,  the  oil  passes  from  one  part  of  the  "^ 'l    Ti.     5?'""- >            ■            i      ,                 ,       , 

cylinder  to  the  other  through  holes  in  the  piston  ,,   \"  '"^   Eiswwk  carriag^  the  tower  endi  of 

head     The  size  of  these  holes  is   regulated  by  '^f  r'^^L^I,^^^  ^^  "?'■''  P™°'^'  l"**  '"^J 

taper^ods,  rotating^disks,  <.  throttling-bars.  so  'XV^TJ^i^^e^'^it'^iTl^^^ll'^ 

formed  into  a  consent  pressure  m  the  brake,  j,  thus  resolved  «»  the  enerRr  ai  compressed 
The  gun  IS  returned  to  finng  position  by  the  air,  which  return  the  piece  to  firina:  position 
power  of  springs,  compressed  air,  or  by  gravity.  Morlar  Carriages  WTginally  eonswted  of  sin- 
Elevations  for  range  are  obtained  by  revolving  pie  iron  boxes  proTSJei  with  trtnmion  bed^  but 
the  gun  around  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  (at  or  now  they  are  composwi  of  a  tom-ftAle'and 
near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  piece)  by  3  chassis,  the  mortar  being  mounted  on  tte  end  of 
screw  or  a  rack  and  pinion  device  at  the  breech,  »  lever  pivoted  at  its  lower  end  to  the  tuwi-uble. 
while  traversing  is  accomplished  by  rotating  the  A  hydranlle  bnffer  placed  under  the  l«»er  re- 
turn-table. ceWes  die  downward   Fcesil  conatyiBnt  to  the 
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Carriages  for  Disappearing  duns  are  best  rep-  hi|^  ejevatiioo  it  which  the  piece  is  fired^  while 
resented  by  the  ■Croiier- Buffington,*  used  in  an  arrangarnent  of  spring  columns  retun»  it  tu 
the  United  States,  and  the  'Elswick,"  used  in  the  firing  position.  Mortar  carriages,  for  feld  oc 
England,  In  the  former,  the  trunnions  rest  in  siege  purposes  arc  generally  of  the  stalionarj 
the  upper  ends  of  a  pair  of  lever  arms,  to  the  type,  tran^octed  from  place  to  place  in.  wagons, 
lower  ends  of  which  a  counterweight  is  attached,  MohUt  Gun  CanviBes  are  of  two  types— 
The  axle  connecting  the  centres  of  the  lever  those  used  for  field,  and  those  used  ton  siege  pw- 
arms  rests  uion  a  top  carriage,  the  motion  of  poses.  They  are  similar  in  principle:  bat  differ 
which  is  conr.roUed  by  a  hydraulic  brake.  In  in  size  and  detail.  Both  types  have  two  wheeb 
firing  position,  the  lever  arms  are  almost  veiti-  with  an  axle-tree,  in  front,  and  a  traaT  to  give  a 
cal.  the  top  carriage  and  brake  cylinder  well  third  point  of  support  on  the  ^otwd,  beUnd. 
forward,  the  gun  lifted  up  and  its  muzzle  thrust  Up  to  i860,  they  were  all  made  o*  wood,  with 
over  the  parapet.  The  breech  of  the  gun  is  held  iron  axle-trees  and  metal  bracings.  The  Initt- 
at  the  proper  height  by  a  frame,  the  sides  of  nion  beds  were  formed  in  the  front  ends  of  IV 
which  are  pivoted  at  the  top  to  the  bieecli,  and  flasks  (sides)  of  the  trail,  and  tbe  recoil  of  lb* 
at  the  bottom  to  a  movable  slide  which  is  raised  gun  was  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground 
or  lowered  for  changes  of  elevation  by  an  adjust-  and  by  a  friction  brake  as  the  carriage  mored 
ing  rod  When  the  gun  is  fired,  the  force  of  the  backward.  Wood,  however,  was  gradisally 
recoil  moves  the  top  carriage  to  the  rear,  caus-  superseded  by  iron,  and  since  1880,  all  gun  car- 
ing the  lever  arms  to  rotate  backward  and  as-  riages  have  been  made  altogether  of  iron  ot 
sume  a  horizontal  position.  By  these  motions,  steel.  To  Increase  rapidity  ot  tire,  and  to  enable 
the  gun  is  first  moved  to  the  rear  almost  hori-  the  carriages  (o  bear  guns  of  greater  power  With- 
zontally  until  its  muzzle  is  clear  of  the  parapet,  out  too  much  recoil,  brakes  have  been  devised 
then  sharply  downward  into  the  position  for  which  are  set  hy  the  recoil,  and  released  by  the 
loading,  and  held  in  that  position  hy  pawls  which  forward  movement  of  the  gun.  In  the  EhrhardI 
catch  on  the  counter  weight  cross-head.  Return  carriage,  adopted  by  England,  the  gun  is  earned 
to  firing  position  is  accomplished  by  the  action  on  a  slide  atUched  to  a  hydraulic  brake,  or  to  a 
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cylinder  surrounded  by  a  helical  spring,  which  8-inch  breech-loading    rifle,   firiog  a   projectile 

allows  it  to  recoil  about  45  inches  and  then  re-  weighing  250  pounds,  with  3  veFocity  of  2,3^ 

turns  it  to  the  firing  position,  quickly  and  with-  feet  per  second,  and  capable  o(  discharging  six 

out  shock.     The  carriage  is  unmoved  by  the  dis-  aimed   shots   per   minute.     Of   guns   embodying 

charge,   its  backward   movement   being  checked  novel   features,  that  invented  by  Capl.  Zaiinski, 

by  a  spade  with  a  sure  hold  in  the  ground,  and  it  of  the   United   Stales  Army,  appears  to  be  the 

is   so  stable,  that   the   operators   are   able   to   sit  pioneer   of    targe    pneumatic   ordnance.     In    the 

on  the  trail  and  perform  the  various  duties  of  larger  form,  it  consisted  of  a  smooth-bore  tube 

sighting,    etc.,    while    the   piece    is    being   fired,  about  50  feet  long,  and  of  15  inches  calibre.     By 

Similar  forms  of  carriages  are  manufactured  by  the  propelling  agency  of  compressed  air,  used  in 

the    Bethlehem    Steel     Company,    the     Vickers-  the   gun   at   a   pressure   of   1,000   pounds   to   the 

Maxim    Company,    and    several    others,    all    of  square  inch,  it  was  capable  of  throwing  a  pro- 

which  are  of  a  very  efficient  character.     In  the  jeclile  containing  100  pounds  of  high  explosives, 

carriages  adopted  by  the  United  States,  the  best  such  as  dynamite  or  nitnvglycerine,  to  a  distance 

points  of  the  Ehrhardt   are  combined  with   im-  of  about  5,000  yards.    It  was  designed  for  coast- 

provements   suggested   by   Captain    Wheeler,   of  defense  purposes,  but  has  also  been  used  at  sea. 

the   Ordnance   Department,     In   it   the   gun    re-  The  U.  S.  cruiser  Vesuvius,  equipped  with  three 

coils  through  a  bronze  cradle  to  a  distance  of  46  tubes,    was    employed    at    Santiago    during    the 

inches.     Two  cylinders  containing  oil  check  the  Spanish-American   war.   but   did   not   attain   the 

backward   movement,   while   helical   springs   re-  success  anticipated.     The   Sims-Dudley,  another 

turn  the  piece  to  firing  position.  form  of  pneumatic  gun  also  used  about  that  time, 

Sifge   Gun  Carriages   for   field   use  are  gen-  appears  to  have  been  a  little  more  siKcessful.     It 

erally  attached  to  platforms  which  help  to  control  throws  a    much    smaller   projectile,   containing 

the  recoil.    In  the  stationary  form  they  are  much  about   four   pounds   of   high   explosives,   by   air 

heavier   than   the   field   carriages,   and   are   built  compressed   by  explosions   of  gunpowder   m  an 

high  enough  to  allow  the  gun  to  be  fired  over  a  anxiliary   barrel    located   under   the   main   tube. 

six-foot    parapet     The    greater    weight     (about  The   Gathmann  gnn,   another  type  of  ordnance 

6,000  lbs.,  as  against  the  limit  of  4.000  lbs,,  pre-  designed   to   throw   projectiles   containing   large 

scribed   for  the   field   carriage),   is   required  by  quantities  of  high  explosives,  appears  as  yet  to 

the  greater  energy  of  the  recoil.  be  in   the   experimental   stage  of  construction. 

Gun  Mounts,  including  those  used    for  all  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  development  ot 

forms  of  rapid  fire  guns  as  well  as  those  em-  pneumatic  guns  in  general,  up  to  the  point  of  a 

ployed  with  the  larger  types  of  ordAance,  will  be  permanent    place    in    armaments,    is    extremely 

found  described  under  the  title  Naval  Gl-ns.  problematical. 

Large  Guns. —  A  fair  consideration  of  the  Bibiiography.^YoT  more  specific  information 
subject  of  ordnance  would  hardly  be  complete  on  ordnance  matters,  the  following  named  pub- 
without  a  brief  mention  of  the  maximum  aize  lieations  are  recommended;  'Journal  of  the 
and  power  of  the  guns  constructed  from  time  to  United  States  Artillery'  (Fortress  Monroe, 
time,  smce  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  can-  Va.)  ;  Holley,  'Ordnance  and  Armor'  ;  Ingersoll, 
non  up  to  llie  present  date,  or  a  reference  to  'Text-book  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery'  ;  Annual 
some  constructions  embodying  certain  noiel  fea-  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  (U.  S.  Army 
tures  which  at  one  time  promised  types  of  ord-  and  Navy)  ;  Bruff,  'Ordnance  and  Gunnery' ; 
nance  of  great  destructive  power.  The  largest  Greener,  'Modern  Breech-loaders  and  Choke- 
gun  constructed  in  the  15th  century  appears  to  bore  Guns';  Text-books  on  ordnance,  ammuni- 
be  the  "Mahomet  II.,*  by  the  Turks.  It  re-  tion,  and  gun  carriages,  published  by  the  Enp- 
quired  aoo  men  and  30  pairs  of  oxen  to  move  it,  lish  War  Office;  'Revue  d'ArtiHene'  (Pans, 
and  threw  a  projectile  weighing  600  pounds,  monthlj')  ;  'Mittheilungen  iiber  Gegenstarde  des 
Larger  pieces,  capable  of  throwmg  projectiles  Artillerie  und  Genie-Wesens'  (Vienna,  month- 
weighing  over  r.ooo  pounds,  are  still  in  existence  ly)  ;  'Revue  de  I'Armee  beige'  (Brussels, 
in  the  batteries  along  the  shores  of  the  Dar-  monthly).  -^  Morey  Jr. 
danelles,  but  the  time  of  their  manufacture  is  CotUHlting  Civil  Engineer. 
^mewhat  uncertain.  The  largest  gun  made  m  Ord'n«ice.  Depiirtn>«nt  of,  in  the  United 
t^Tlali^n"S;ir-*(L,rd"oTthe?l"ainr^S^^^^^  ^ee  A.«v  op  x«. 
was  constructed  at  Bejapoor.  India,  by  Aruniebe,  UN"a>  i>TA'ms. 

or  by  the  Mahrattas.    It  was  14  feet  in  length,  Ordovician,  or-do-vish  i-an,  m  geology,  a 

38  inches  bore,  and  fired  a  projectile  weighing  terra  mtrodueed  m  1879  by  Lapworth  for  what 

i,Coo  pounds.     In   i88oi  the  English  made  guns  Murchison   had    called    the    Lower    Silurian    as 

weighing    from    lOO   to    no   tons,   of   about    18  early    as    1835;    the   term    Silurian    being   used 

inches  bore,   which   fired  a   projectile   weighing  thereafter  for  the  most  part  only  of  tlie  Upper 

2,000  pounds,  with  a  velocity  of   lAp  feet  per  Silurian   in   Murchison's   nomenclature.     Hence 

second!     About  the  same  time,  the  United  States  the   Ordovician   System   may  be   defined  as   the 

produced  a  gun  weighing  127  tons,  of  16  inches  rocks  of  the  era  after  the  Cambrian  and  before 

bore,   which    fired   a    projectile    weighing   3A'oo  the   Silurian,  the  latter  term  being  used  in  the 

pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  2,300  feet  per  second,  sense  explained  above.    The  name  Ordovician  is 

It  was  the   most  powerful  gun   ever   built,   and  derived    from    a    Welsh    tribe.     The   system   in 

will  probably  be  the  last  of  the  great  guns,  as  America     subdivides     into     the     Trenton     and 

the  opinion  of  the  present  time,  molded  by  the  Canadian  periods ;  the  former  contains  the  Hud- 

expenence  of  the   late  wars,  is  adverse  to   the  son,    Utica   and   Trenton   epochs,   with   the   last 

construction  of  guns  above  the  12-inch  calibre,  of  which  the  great  Cincinnati  anticline  is  to  be 

and  even  this  limit  will  probably  be  reduced  by  connected;  and  the  Canadian  Period  being  rep- 

the  experience  of  the  future  resented  by  the  Chazy  limestones  and  the  Cal- 

As   a  matter  of  fact,   the   most  effective   °all  ciferous    epoch    (or   Bcekmantown    sub-group), 

round"  gun  at  the  present  time,  appears  to  be  the  In    Great   Britain   the   Ordovician   includes   the 
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followins  epochs:  Arenig;  Llandeilo  (tags;  Bala,  of  metalliferous  minerEils,  large  enough  and  rich 
or  Caradoc  Sandstone;  and  Lower  Llandovery,  enoueh  to  be  worked  at  a  profit.  It  thus  appears 
Shaly  and  sandy  strata  occur  in  the  upper  and  that  a  body  of  mineral  might  be  properly  re- 
lower  parts  of  the  Ordovician,  and  occasionally,  garded  as  an  ore  deposit  under  some  conditions 
as  in  the  central  part  of  North  America,  the  and  not  under  others.  Magnetite  which  in 
same  extremes  are  calcareous;  but  these  are  places  is  an  important  ore  of  iron  is  often  found 
slight  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  is  that  scattered  through  granite,  yet  no  one  would 
the  system  is  predominant!)^  limestone.  For  the  regard  a  granite  ledge  as  an  iron  ore  deposit. 
distribution  of  the  Ordovician  rocks  see  the  The  exact  point  at  which  rocks  containing  iron 
articles  Canadian  Sebies;  Chazv  Stage;  Cin-  oxides  become  iron  ore  bodies  is  determined 
ciNHATi  Anticlime;  Trenton  Stage;  Utica  by  the  factor  of  cost  of  extraction.  A  ledge 
Stage;    etc  containing  a  small  percentage  of  iron  favorably 

Ord'way,  John  Horse,  American  educator  situated  might  be  profitably  worked,  if  situated 

and    chemist :  b,    Amesbury,"  Mass.,    23    April  in  some  remote  locality  it  could  not, 
1823 ;  d.  3  July  igoo.     He  was  graduated  from  Two    views   of    the   origin   of   metalliferous 

Dartmouth    College    in    1&44    and    engaged    in  deposits  are  held.    Accepting  the  nebular  hypoth- 

chemicai  work.     In  1847  he  was  superintendent  esis  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system,  we  may 

of  the  Roxbury  Color  and  Chemical  Company's  believe  that  (i>  when  the  earth  cooled  so  far 

works  at  Roxburr,  and  in  1850  accepted  a  pro-  that  water  could  rest  on  its  surface,  this  hot 

fessorship    in    Grand    River    College,   Trenton,  primeval  ocean  held  in  solution  or  suspension  all 

Ma    After    1854    he    re~engaged    in    chemical  the  metals.    These  were  subsequently  deposited 

work;  in  i86g  was  appointed  professor  of  in-  as  various  minerals  in  the  sedimentary  rocks, 

dnstrial  chemistry  and  metallurgy  at  the  Mass-  and  in  the  ages  since  these  rocks  have  been  partly 

achusctis  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in   1884  or    completely    fused,    and    worked   over    many 

became   a  professor  at   Tulane  University   and  times,  so  that  in  brief,  all  deposits  of  ore  near 

its  branch  for  women,  Newcomb  College.  enough  to  the  earth's  surface  to  be  reached  by 

Or*.  An  ore  may  be  defined  as  any  min-  man,  contain  metallic  atoms  that  were  once  in 
eral  or  aggregation  of  minerals  from  which  a  solution  m  the  ocean.  Or  we  may  believe  (2) 
metal  or  metals  can  be  extracted  at  a  profit  *hat  as  the  wrth  cooled  froin  a  vapor  to  a  semi- 
This  definition  is  not  exact,  but  is  one  often  gaseous  solid  and  finally  to  its  present  state,  the 
used  by  geologists  and  mining  engineers.  Since  ajoms  of  the  heavier  jnelals,  or  those  of  least 
the  prospect  of  profitable  extraction  is  involved  chemical  activity,  were  the  first  to  collect,  to 
it  follows  that  a  mineral  containing  a  certain  per  *<='■■"  t"'  nucleus  of  the  earth,  and  hence  that 
cent  of  a  metal  may  be  considered  an  ore  in  one  ""^  metalliferous  deposits  worked  to-day  and 
region  and  not  an  ore  in  another.  Thus  pyrotite  "}^  T^etals  in  suspension  in  the  ocwn  were  de- 
containing  two  per  cent  copper  would  be  called  "**<"  onginally  from  molten  rocks  or  rock 
copper  ore  if  situated  where  it  could  be  worked  ""a^as  that  came  from  the  unknown  depths 
to  advantage,  and  would  not  be  called  a  copper  9^  ^'^  ^J^-  A  strong  reason  for  this  belief 
ore  if  situated,  say,  in  Tibet.  Again  certain  «  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  as  a 
minerals  formerly  not  considered  as  ores  are  T''°''^'1  considerably  greater  than  what  is  in- 
not  now,  and  other  minerals  not  ores  now  will  <''»**''  ^^  '^^  average  rocks  which  compose  its 
be  considered  such  in  the  future.  Bauxite  is  an  <^™st.  The  rwuits  of  recmt  inveatigationa  of 
ore  of  aluminum,  but  aluminum  was  not  known  ""  '«"'?  °*.  h'Sh  specific  gravity  point  m 
a  century  ago.  Similarly  clay  will  be  an  ore  *=  ^""^  direction.  Metals  mkc  thinly  dissem- 
of  aluminum  with  the  progress  of  metallurgy,  mated  through  a  rock  may  become  concentrated 
Ores  containing  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  ">*?  deposits  we  call  ore  bodies  in  a  great 
the  melal  sought  are  termed  lean  or  low  grade,  """^'^  °*  ^=3"-  ^^"  J"  '"""f  '"?«"^  s'«*'y  ' 
those  containing  a  high  per  cent  rich  or  high  co^i'^B  at  great  depths  as  the  minerals  crys- 
grade ;  the  relative  percentages  depend  on  the  '^H'^^  <^'  ^^^  "^^V  "^o"^'  ?"  aggregates,  either 
value  of  the  metal.  Ore  containing  one  per  cent  *^'""  unequal  cooling  of  the  magma  or  from 
of  gold  would  be  extremely  rich.  In  the  Uke  what  we  may  call  mineral  attraction.  It 's  fairly 
Superior  country  iron  ores  containing  less  than.  «rtain  that  bodies  of  chrome  iron  ore  of  nickcl- 
So  per  cent  iron  are  low  grade.  Metals  may  be  '^°PP«'  sulphides,  of  magnetite  and  possibly 
disseminated  tlirough  a  rock  in  the  native  state  Pla".""'"  fiave  formed  by  cooling  from  fusion. 
or  as  chemical  compounds  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  '>»^"'  supposing  the  minerals  distributed  thinly 
carbonic  acid,  etc.  Gold  and  silver,  the  nobie  through  a  cooled  magma  — an  igneous  rock  — 
meuls,  occur  native  as  does  copper.  An  ore  J^ey  may  be  concentrated  into  workable  ore 
carrying  native  gold  is  called  free^milling.  In  1~<^'?S;  O  by  the  decay  of  the  rock  when,  after 
general  it  may  be  said  that  nine  tenllis  of  pverlymg  strata  have  been  uplifted  and  eroded. 
the  commercially  important  ores  are  sulphides,  '^^  constituent  minerals  are  broken  up  and  re- 
oxides,  hydroxides,  carbonates  and  native  metals.  ^'>^^°  ^y  air  and  water  and  only  the  more  re- 
For  information  on  methods  of  extracting  metals  distent  are  left.  Thus  ore  formed  the  so-ralled 
from  their  ores  see  Metallurcv.  also  Copper;  ^'"7;,  deposits,  whence  has  come  much  of  the 
Gold;  Iron,  etc.  For  a  discussion  of  methods  '^■^'■]di  supply  of  gold,  also  the  principal  tm  de- 
of  occurretiee  of  ores  see  below  under  Ore  P^'^ils.  The  minerals  removed  in  suspension  or 
Dewistt";  r  c  solution  in  surface  water  and  the  contained 
DEPOSITS.  _  Samuel  Sanford  metals  may  be  precipitated  chcmicallv.  or  by  some 
'Enatneenng  and  Mmmg  Uurnal.>  j„^^  ^f  „^„i^.  ,if^     t,,„,  j,avc  beds  containing 

Ore  Deposits.    It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  various  iron  compounds  been  formed,  the  bog 

fixed  boundary  between  those   occurrences   of  iron  ores,  and  those  silicates  which  after  a  long 

metalliferous   minerals   that  are  to  be  regarded  history  of  pressure,  heat,  and  partial  solution  arc 

as   ore   deposits   and   those   that   are  not.   Gen-  now  represented  by  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 

eraily  speaking  an  ore  deposit  is  any  occurrence  deposits.      Again   the   still-buried   igneous   rock 
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at  its  contact  with  other  rocks  may  cause  all  square  miles  or  60^518^400  acres' of  land  surface, 

manner  of  chemical  reactions.    In  regions  where  and    iA7°  square  milea  of  water  surface.     It 

the   earth's   crust   is   deeply   disturbed   and   the  ranks    seventh   in   size   among   the    States   and 

rocks  ben^  twisted  and  fractured  by  mountain  was  admitted  to  the  Union  14  Feb.  1859.    There 

building  forces,  there  also  ma^  igneous  rocks  are  32  counties  in  the  State.    The  population  in 

well    up    from  regions  of  partial  or  complete  1910  was  672,765.    The  capital  is  Salem, 

fusioji,  and  through  the  rock' fractures  hot  waters  'I'opography. —  Primarily  Oregon  is  a  moun- 

or  vapors  charged  with  metals  can  penetrate,  tainous  State,  three  great  ranges  dividing  it  from 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  mineral  deposits  north  to  south;  the  Coast  Range  from  10  to  30 

have  probably  been  formed  by  the  reaction  be-  miles  from  tlie  ocean ;  the  Cascade   Mountains, 

tween  such  heated  waters  and  the  adjacent  rocks,  from    110   to    150   miies   inland;   and   the    Blue 

Classification. —  Many  attempts  at  classifying  Mountains  in  the  eastern  part.    The  Coast  Range 

ore  deposits  were  based  on  form  and  mode  of  has   an  extreme   altitude   of   4,000   feet,  and   is 

occurrence.    Lately  geologists  have  realized  tliat  covered  with  dense  forests.    The  Cascade  Moun- 

the  form  of  a  deposit  was  from  a  scientific  stand-  tains,  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  have 

point  less  important  than  its  origin.     Schemes  an  extreme  height  of  7,000  feet,  with  several 

of  classification  have  been  devised  which  take  peaks  rising  sfoo  to  S.ooo  feet  higher.    Mount 

into  consideration  both  form  and  mode  of  origin.  Hood    reaches    an     altitude     of     11,500    feet, 

but   the   latest   classifications   are   based   wholly  McLoughlin,   11.000   feet;   and   Jefferson,   10,500 

on  origin.     The  following  scheme  is  that  pro-  feet.    The  Cascades  are  heavily  timbered  to  the 

posed  for  metallic  ore  deposits  by  C.  R.  Van  snow  line.    Four  transverse  ranges  connect  the 

Hise.  Coast  Range  with  the  Cascades :  the  Callapooia, 
Umpqua,  Rogue  River  and  Siskiyou  Mountains. 

'■  ,';'-""?''        .  .  The  Willamette  River  Valley,  lying  between  the 

(0)  Chemicsl  prtcipitaiij       ,  ( , )  Reiidual  depoiiti  Coast  Range   and   Cascade   Mountains,  and   the 

(t)  Mechanical  eonceniralci  J  (a)  Stream  dcpo>i  1b  Columbia  River  and  California  Spur,  is  150  miles 

( (3)  Beaih  depo.ita  \oTi%,  from  30  to  70  miles  wide,  and  is  extremely 

■.  IgaEou  fertile.     Eastern   Oregon,  embracing  two  thirds 

(o)  tlagauiLc  «ecteiioo«  of  the  State,  is  a  high  table-land,  with  little  rain 

3.  Meumorphk  *«"•  ""d  sparsely  populated,     there  are  ferUle 

(b)  Depogited  from  valleys  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  soulh- 

Bueous  utlution  ern  portion,  and  in  the   Blue   Mountains.     The 

{(0  AicindinB  waters  coast -line,  which  has  an  extent  of  300  miles,  is 

(3)  S^^iiS'^.S'd  d?  generally   rugged   and   precipitous      There   ace. 

acending  w»wt»  however,  several  small  bays  or  harbors,  such  as 

*!*■  r-Bnrni-v                   o         _    r      Tillamook,  Winchester,  and  Coos,  all  of  which 

iee  ^«^f-                  Samubl   Sanposd,  ^^^  land-locked,  with  narrow  entrances. '  Toward 

'Engineering   and   Mining  Journal^  J^^^.  ^guth  the  coast  runs  to  an  angle  ending  in 

O'reads,    in    Greek    mythology,    a    name  Cape  Blanco, 

given  to  various  nymphs  01  the  mountains.  Geology. —  The  State  has  a  varied  geological 

6fcbro,  e're-broo,  Sweden,  (1)  a  town.  Structure.  Tlie  Coast  Range  and  Blue  Moun- 
capital  of  the  Ian  of  same  name,  on  the  Svart-Elf,  ^"'^  ^^.°i  ^°^°"^  formalJon;  the  Cascade 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Hjelmar  Lake,  "^«^^  ^"?  l^«  ^^"^^  P?ft  .?,f  ^f  SU",  «*  ''°'- 
101  miles  west  of  Stockholm.  Its  buildings  arc  '^°'%  ^'t''  "«  "''»",.^"^  *"^'*  ?/  ol'Sidian ;  and 
almost  entirely  modem,  being  built  after  a  great  the  P acme  Coast.  WiUamette  Valley,  and  part 
fire  of  1854.  One  of  these  is  a  handsome  Gothic  of  the  Umpqua  Valley  are  of  Tertia^  formaUon. 
town-hall.  The  only  ancient  buildings  are  the  The  Ore  accous  fossil  deposits  are  found  m  the 
castle,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  now  used  for  upPer  valleys  of  Des  Chutes,  Crooked  and  John 
public  (rfiices;  and  the  church,  which  contains  Day  river^and  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley.  The 
some  interesting  monuments.  The  manufactures  Glacial,  Champlair^  and  Terrace  periods  are 
comprise  machinery,  chemicals,  matches,  etc.,  and  "^^^  represented.  The  metalliferous  fields  which 
there  is  a  good  trade.  Orcbro  was  the  first  Swed-  ''^^^  made  California  so  famous  are  traced  into 
ish  town  in  which  the  RcformaUon  was  formally  Oregon.  Gold  is  found  in  various  places  and 
established  (1529)-  Pop.  {1900)  22,013.  (z)  successfully  worked.  Silver,  copper  iroOjiiickel, 
The  Ian  consists  generally  of  undulating  plains,  cinnabar,  and  coal  are  also  worked.  ITiere  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  a^liining  ^  general  1^^  a"d  volcamc  formatjon  m  the 
many  lakes.  The  only  hilly  district  is  in  the  mountams  of  the  State.  In  the  canon  of  the 
north,  where  there  are  several  forests,  and  ^-al-  ^nake  River  the  rocks  are  ancient  metamorphic 
uable  iron  and  other  mines.  The  pas  u res  rear  S^anites,  gneisses  and  mica-slate.  In  the  south- 
fine  cattle.  The  only  exports  of  consequence  are  "■^*'  '^5'^  "^  belt  of  slate  and  seniemme.  Gen- 
iron  and  timber,  transmitted  to  St^Scholm  or  «ally  throughout  the  State  the  soil  is  of  volcanic 
Gottenbure  origin,  with  alluvial  deposits  in  the  valleys,  and 
is  extremely  fertile.  In  the  central  and  south- 
Oregon,  one  of  the  United  States,  on  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Stale,  the  rainfall  is  very 
Pacific  coast,  bounded  north  by  the  Columbia  light,  and  the  farming  depends  largely  upon  irri- 
River.  which  separates  it  for  the  most  part  from  gaiion, 

the  Sute  of  Washington ;  east  by  the  State  of  Rit'crs  and  Lakes.—  The  largest  river  is  the 
Idaho;  south  by  Nevada  and  California;  and  Columbia,  which  forms  three  parts  of  the  north- 
west by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  State  ern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  flows  nearly  due 
lies  between  lat  ^  and  46°  18'  N.,  and  be-  west  for  over  300  miles,  and  is  navigable  to  its 
tweenion.  116  33  and  124  25' W.  Its  extreme  month  in  the  Pacific.  Its  great  tributary,  the 
length  from  east  to  west  is  395  miles,  and  from  Snake  River,  flowing  north,  and  serving  as  a 
north    to   south   2-'8   miles.      Its   area   is   94,560  boundary  of  a  great  portion  of  the  State  eait- 
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ward,  and  its  affluents,  the  Umatilla,  John  Day,  and  limestone,  $10,900.  The  production  of  min- 
and  Des  Chutes  rivers,  on  the  east  side  of  the  eral  waters  was  50.000  gallons,  valued  at  $12,000, 
Cascade  Range,  and  the  Willamctie  on  the  west  and  the  clay  products  had  a  value  of  $327,000. 
side,  all  flowing  into  the  Columbia,  The  Co-  fii/M'fiM.— The  canning  of  fish  ranks  second 
loinbia  has  a  drainage  area  of  245.000  square  among  the  industries  of  the  Slate,  whh  products 
miles.  The  head  of  navigation  for  sea-going  valued  at  $1,788,809  in  1900^  as  compared  with 
ships  is  at  Portland,  about  roo  miles  inland.  $1,643,324  in  1890.  Thisindustry,  which  is  almost 
From  here  to  the  Cascades  navigation  is  open  entirely  the  canning  of  salmon  caught  in  waters 
excepting  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter  when  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries,  has 
the  river  is  frozen  over.  Above  The  Dalles  the  its  centre  in  the  city  of  Astoria^  and  b  carried 
Columbia  is  navigable  for  igo  miles  and  the  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  Chinese.  The  in- 
Snake  River  for  180  miles.  The  Columbia  b  dustry  dates  back  to  1866,  and  reached  its  maxi- 
noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  the  great  mum  production  in  1883.  It  is  carried  on  also 
number  of  salmon  taken  from  its  waters.  Other  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  tfie 
well  known  rivers  in  the  State  are  the  Rogue,  State  of  Washington,  the  value  of  the  product  of 
Coquille,  Umpqua,  Siuslaw,  Alsea,  Yaqmna,  this  latter  Stale  in  1890  being  nearly  a  third 
Nestuca,  Nehalem,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Clatskania,  of  that  of  Oregon.  The  Columbia  River  has 
Youngs,  Sandy,  Hood,  Qwybee,  Malheur,  Burnt,  Jong  been  famous  for  its  salmon,  the  product  for 
Powder,  and  Grande  Ronde.  The  principal  lakes  the  year  1895  "exceeding  in  value  that  of  any 
are,  Klamath,  Goose,  Warner,  Salt,  Christmas,  other  river  in  the  United  States  or  the  world* 
Albert,  Summer,  Silver,  Henry  and  Malheur.  The  exhaustion  of  these  fisheries  has  been 
Crater  Lake  in  the  Cascades,  8,000  feet  above  averted  by  more  rigid  laws  against  improvident 
sea-level,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  10  fishing,  and  by  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish, 
miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  bluffs  The  value  of  the  fish  taken  in  Oregon  in  1908 
2,000  feet  high,  it  is  the  deepest  body  of  fresh  amounted  to  over  $1,350,000,  and  4,772  persons 
water  in  America.  Goose  Lake  lies  partly  in  were  employed  in  the  industry.  Since  1898  sev- 
Califomia.  eral  refrigerating  and  freezing  plants  have  been 
Climate.— A  warm  oceanic  current  from  erected,  and  these,  together  with  the  use  of  re- 
Japan  flowing  southward  along  the  Pacific  coast  frigerator  cars,  have  made  possible  the  shipment 
gives  western  Oregon  a  very  mild  winter  cli-  of  htmdreds  of  tons  of  fresh  fish  annually  from 
mate.  In  the  summer  the  northwest  winds  are  Portland  to  the  east  and  to  European  cities  — 
cool.  On  the  coast  the  mean  temperature  for  a  fact  which  has  tended  to  check  the  increase 
January  is  42.2°,  and  for  July  62.3°,  while  great  in  the  canned  product  during  recent  years, 
extremes  are  rare.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Timber  and  Forest  Products.— The  mountains 
State  the  mean  temperature  is  29.6°  for  January  and  highlands  are  heavily  covered  with  ever- 
and  66.9°  for  July.  In  winter  the  extremes  fall  greens,  yellow,  sugar,  and  scrub  pine,  yellow  and 
below   zero,   and   sometimes   nearly   30°    below,  white  fir,  red  and  white  cedar,  several  -v 


In  the  west  the  rainfall  averages  8p.6  inches,  in  of  spruce,  yew,  juniper,  tamarack,  maple,  alder 

the  Willamette  Valley,  50.8  inches,  in  the  eas^  ash  and  oa£    In  the  eastern  part  there  are  dwarl 

12.7  inches,  and  in  the  south-central  portion  only  pine  and  juniper.    In  the  valleys  are  Cottonwood, 

6.5  inches.    The  wet  season  is  from  October  to  willow,  birch,  aspep,  poplar,  dogwood  and  wild 

March.    Thunderstorms  are  rare.  cherry.    The  Oregon  myrtle  is  a  common  tree. 

Zoolosy.—  Since  Oregon  has  been  populated  Out  of  a  total  area  of  96,030  square  miles,  28,843 

and  developed  the  grizzly  bear,  black  bear,  cinna-  square  miles,  or  about  30  per  cent,  are  covered 

mon  bear,  gray  wolf,  coyote,  panther,  catamount,  with  timber  of  merchantable   size  and  quality; 

wildcat,  polecat,  deer,  antelope,  elk,  and  moim-  40,228  square  miles,  or  43  per  cent,  are  woodetL 

tain  sheep,  all  formerly  very  numerous,  have  re-  The  crest  of  the  Cascade  Range  is  a  natural  di- 

trealed   to   the   mountains   or   gradually    disap-  yiding  line  between  two  very  different  portiont 

pcared.    There  are  still  to  be  found  in  more  or  of  Oregon.     West  of  this  the  rainfall  is  heavy, 

less  abundance  such  animals  as  silver  foxes,  mar-  and   consequently   the   forests   are,   as   a   whole, 

tens,    raobits,    squirrels,     raccoons,    porcupines,  dense  and   in  parts  extremely   luxuriant.     East 

beaver,  otter,  muskrals  and  seals,  while  in  the  of  that  boundary  the  rainfall   ia  light,  and  the 

lakes  and  rivers  are  salmon,  herring,  trout,  hali-  forests  are  comparatively  scanty  and  open,  and 

but,  smelt  and  other  fish.    There  are  also  oysters,  the  stand  of  timber  is  small.     The  total  area  of 

shrimp!^  crabs  and  clams.    The  birds  include  the  that  part  of  the  State  west  of  the  crest  of  liie 

eagle,    bawk,    pelican,    cormorant,    gull,    crane,  range,   is  28^77   square  miles,   of  which   15^89 

albatross,    vulture,    buzzard,    raven,    crow,    jay,  square  miles,   or  52   per  cent,  are  occupied  by 

robin,    swallow,    sparrow,    rice-bird,    himiming-  merchantable   timber,   and   24  per  cent  is  open 

bird,   swan,   goose,   duck   and   pigeon.      Reptiles  country.     In  contrast  to  this,  the  eastern  part  of 

and   insects  of  the  more  common  varieties  are  the  State  comprises  65,683  square  miles,  of  which 

numerous.  13.754    square   miles,   or  only   si   per   cent,   arc 

Minerals. — Oregon  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  timbered,  and  68  per  cent  is  open  country.    The 

but  gold  is  the  only  product  extensively  mined,  most  startling  feature  shown  by  the  land  classi- 

It  is  found  mostly  in  the  northeast,  in  the  Blue  fication  of  this  State  is  the  extent  of  the  burned 

Mountain     region.      Silver,    lignite,    coal,    zinc,  areas,  especially  in  the  coast  ranges  and  in  the 

cinnabar,  mercury,  platinum,  iridium,  lead,  anti-  northern   halt  of  the   Cascades.     These  burned 

mony,    iron,   copper,   magnetite    and    nickel    are  areas  comprise   altogether   not  less   than   7   per 

also  found  here.    In  rgoS  the  principal  mineral  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Stale.    Out  of  a  total 

productions   included   gold,   41,848   fine   ounces;  area,  at  one  time  timbered,  not  less  than  18  per 

silver,  43.31S  fine  ounces;  and  coal,  77,017  short  cent   has   been   destroyed   by  fire.     The  present 

tons;  and.  in  1909,  gold  valued  at  $712,000,  sil-  stand  of  timber  in  the  western   portion  of  the 

ver  $37,000,  coal  $235,085.     The  building  stones  State  being  approximately   1S4.7I3  million   feet, 

are  granite,  valued  at  $5,300;  sandstone,  $5,450;  and  the  burned  area  being  about  one  third  of  the 
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timbered  area,  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fire 
in  this  part  of  the  State  has  been  approxtmatety 
5l,000,tw0,00O  feet  Similarly,  it  appears  that 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  the  destruction 
amounts  to  about  3,ooaooo,ooo  feet,  a  total  of 
54/100,000,000  feet  in  the  State.  Thus,  at  $i  per 
ifloo  feet,  the  average  stumpage  price,  gives  a 
total  loss  by  fire  of  $54,000,000.  Much  of  this 
burned  country  is  rapidly  reforesting,  and  in 
1904  was  covered  with  a  dense  stand  of  young 
trees.  The  earliest  burns  in  the  State  of  which 
we  have  record  occurred  in  1843.  From  that 
time  down  to  1903,  fires  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude have  occurred  yearly,  mainly  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall,  when  everything  is  driest. 
The  total  stand  of  tircbct  in  the  State  is  esli- 
imated  at  213,398,000,000  feet.  West  of  the  crest 
Jof  the  Cascades,  the  total  stand  of  timber  is 
estimated  at  171,780,000,000  feet.  The  total  stand 
of  timber  upon  the  area  east  of  the  Cascades  is 
only  41,618,000,000  feet,  and  the  average  stand 
per  acre  is  4,700  feet.  There  are  about  4,000 
wage-earners  employed  in  this  industry  and  the 
products  are  valued  at  $10,000,000,  as  compared 
with  4^14  wage-earners  and  the  products  valued 
■t  ¥6,530,?S7  in  l8go.  There  were  776,978,000  feel 
(board  meaanrc)  of  lumber,  exclusive  of  custom 
sawing,  sawed  in  igoo,  as  compared  with 
470,146,000  feet  in  1890.  The  importance  of  this 
industry  is  due  to  the  remarkable  forest  lands 
of  the  State,  over  4,500,000  acres  of  which  have 
been  recently  set  off  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment as  a  forest  reserve. 

Agriculture. —  In  western  Oregon,  notably  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and 
B^ue  rivers,  the  soil  is  a  rich,  dark  loam.  The 
hills  have  a  heavier  soil  and  the  mountains  are 
suitable  only  for  grazing.  In  the  eastern  part, 
the  soil  is  sandy  in  general,  and  contains  much 
alkali,  but  is  very  fertile  under  irrigation.  In 
the  northeast,  extensive  areas  of  naturally  fertile 
wheat  lands  are  found;  in  the  southeast,  the 
cultivation  of  crops  is  of  very  little  importance, 
but  the  land  is  extensively  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. The  total  number  of  farms  in  Oregon  in 
1900  was  over  30  times  as  great  as  in  1850,  and 
40  per  cent  greater  than  in  i8go.  The  total 
acreage  has  also  increased  rapidly,  being  over 
23  times  as  great  as  in  1850.  In  1910  the  prin- 
cipal farm  crops  were  corn,  459<ooo  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $367,000 ;  wheat,  l64i4.<»o  bushels,  valued 
at  $13,788,000;  oats,  10419^00  bushels,  valued 
at  $4,897,000;  hay,  922,000  tons,  valued  at 
$11,156,000;  potatoes,  4,620,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $3.234,000 ;  and  barley,  2,016,000  bushels,  valueil 
at  $1,250,000.  Of  the  total  value  of  crops,  cereals, 
including  com.  in  igoo  were  42-S  per  cent ;  hay 
and  forage.  28.2  per  cent;  vegetables,  including 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  onions,  10.5  per  cent ; 
fruits  and  nuts,  6,7  per  cent ;  and  all  other  crops, 
12.I  per  cent.  The  average  values  per  acre  of  the 
various  crops  were  as  follows  r  Flowers  and 
plants,  $1,653 ;  miscellaneous  seeds,  $232 ;  onions, 
S196;  grapes,  $157;  nursery  products,  $1491  small 
fruits,  $111 ;  sweet  potatoes,  $70;  hops,  $61 ;  mis- 
cellaneous vegetables,  $59;  potatoes.  $40;  sugar 
'  beets,  $2S:  orchard  fruits,  $13;  and  cereals,  $8. 
The  fruit-growing  industry  is  most  extensive 
in  the  region  lying  between  the  Cascade  and 
J  Coast  Ranges.  The  value  of  orchard  products 
^  in  1900  was  ^06,015,  of  which  amount  Jackson 
and  Douglas  counties  contributed  more  than 
one  third.    From  liJgo  to  1900  the  total  number 


of  orchard  trees  in  the  State  increased  from 
1.7571893  to  6^14,232.  Of  this  increase  the  gain 
in  plum  and  prune  trees  constituted  49.8  per  cent, 
and  that  in  apple  trees,  34.2  pur  cent.  The  value 
of  all  vegetables  grown  in  the  State  in  1900 
including  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  onions, 
was  $2,^,405.  Aside  from  the  land  devoted  to 
potatoes  and  onions,  15,494  acres  were  used  in 
the  growing  of  miscellaneous  vegetables.  Of  this 
area  924  acres  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  cabbages;  601  to  sweet  corn;  573  to  carrots; 
372  to  turnips ;  331  to  watermelons ;  308  to 
tomatoes;  228  to  beets;  no  to  cucumbers;  lai 
to  squashes;  and  350  to  other  vegetables.  In 
1900,  floral  products,  valued  at  $95,872;  sugar" 
beets,  to  the  value  of  $63,332 ;  hops,  $g37jS'3 ; 
and  small  fruits,  $386,632,  were  sold  by  the 
farmers  of  Oregon. 

PRODUCTION  OP  TRtJIT   IN    I900. 
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Irrigation. —  In  western  Oregon  there  is  a 
very  heavy  rainfall  and  irrigation  is  not  used 
for  general  crops,  but  water  is  artificially  sup- 
plied in  summer  1^  a  number  of  truck  farms, 
and  a  few  cases  of  irrigation  of  hay  lands  (re- 
sulting in  an  extra  cutting)  are  reported  from 
the  southern  part  of  this  seaion.  The  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  section  is  arid,  or  semi-arid, 
but  the  soil,  as  a  rule,  is  very  productive  when 
there  is  sufficient  moisture.  There  are  numerous 
rivers,  and  the  available  water  supply  of  the 
section  as  a  whole  is  large.  In  the  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  Columbia  River,  irrigation  is  not 
generally  practised,  and  except  in  occasional 
years  of  small  rainfall,  it  is  unnecessary  for  most 
crops.  A  greater  part  of  the  territory  south 
and  west  of  these  counties  is  useful,  without  irri- 
gation, for  grazing  purposes  only.  In  4e  Ro^e 
River  Valley  in  Jackson  and  Josephine  counties, 
hay  is  the  only  crop  usually  irrigated,  but  a  num- 
ber of  systems  have  been  started  or  projected 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  orchard  lands  with 
water.  The  total  number  of  irrigators  in  Ore- 
gon in  1900  was  4,636.  The  total  area  irrigated 
was  388,310  acres,  of  which  388,111  were  irri- 
gated from  streams  and  199  acres  were  irrigated 
from  wells  by  the  use  of  pumping  plants.  Of 
the  total  number  of  crops  grown  on  irrigated 
land,  69.4  per  cent  represents  the  value  of  hay 
and  forage;  15.0  per  cent,  the  value  of  cereals; 
9,6  per  cent,  that  of  vegetables ;  3.1  per  cent, 
that  of  orchard  fruits ;  2,t  per  cent,  that  of  small 
fruits.  The  total  value  of  the  crops  grown  on 
irrigated  land  constitutes  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  farm  products  for  the  State.  The  Uma- 
tilla project  (1909)   irrigates  20,440  acres  more. 

Live  Stock. —  There  is  excellent  pasturage  in 
Oregon,  and  horses,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  are 
raised  in  large  numbers.  On  1  June  igoo,  the 
total  value  of  all  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges, 
was  $33,9i7/>48,  of  which  33.6  per  cent  rqiieaenti 
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the  value  of  neat  cattle  other  dian  dairy  cows;  tent   harbors  at    Fort  Orchard,  Rogtie   River, 

25.5  per  cent,  that  of  horses ;  2a^  per  cent,  that  Coos  Bay,  Tillamook  Bay,  and   Vaqnina  Bajr. 

of  sbe^;  12.J  per  cent,  that  of  dairy  cows;  3,1  The  imports  of  merchandise  during  1900  aggre- 

per  cent,  that  of  swine ;  and  44  per  cent,  that  of  gated  in  value  $1^19.517 ;  and  the  ex|>orts.  $9.- 

all  other  !ive  stock.    The  following  table  shows  094,168. 

the  changes   since   1850  in   the  numbers  of  the  Banks   and  Banking. —  There   was   a  private 

most  important  domestic  animals :  bank  in  Portland  as  early  as  1858.     in  1865  the 
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The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Oregon  in  1901 
was  almost  13  times  as  great  as  in  1850,  and  7.3 
per  cent  greater  than  in  i8go.  Nearly  18  times 
as  many  neat  cattle,  other  than  dairy  cows,  were 
reported  in  1900  as  in  1850. 

Manufactures. —  Oregon  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  tlie  great  manufacturing  States  of  the 
West,  if  not  of  the  entire  country.  The  natural 
advantages  of  the  State  are  extensive,  furnish- 
ing material  for  its  various  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, and  its  streams  furnish  abundant  power 
at  The  Dalles,  Cascades,  and  Oregon  Citx- 
The  principal  industries  include  railroad  car  and 
shop  construction,  canning,  flouring  mills,  lum- 
ber and  timber,  printing,  publishing,  shipbuild' 
ipg,  s laughter i[ig,  meat  packing,  and  the  manu- 
facture  of  woolen  goods.  In  igog  there  were 
reported  by  the  United  States  c«isus,  2,24?  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  employing  $89,062,000 
in  capital,  and  32,224  persons ;  and  paying  $40,- 
576.000  for  raw  materials,  and  $23,951,000  in 
wages ;  and  having  an  annual  output  valued  at 
$03,032,000.  The  16  shipbuilding  plants  in  the 
State  in  1900  reported  338  wage-earners,  and 
products  valued  at  ?6S4,ifes.  as  compared  with 
14  establishments,  199  wage-earners,  and  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $320,715  in  the  same  industry 
in  189a  Flour-milling  reflects  the  large  wheat- 
growing  interests  of  the  State,  the  production  of 
this  cereal  amounting  to  i6,ig8,o]2  bushels  in 
190a  The  flour-milling  industry  gave  employ- 
ment to  443  wage-earners  in  igoo,  and  had  a 
product  valued  at  $6,364,023,  as  compared  with 
381  wage-earners  in  1890  and  products  valued 
at  $4,184,473.  The  woolen  manufacture  gave 
eniployment  in  1900  to  697  wage-earners,  and 
had  products  valued  at  $937,824,  as  compared 
with  358_  wage-earners  and  products  valued  at 
$614,932  in  1890,  The  in^rtance  of  the  woolen 
manufacture  in  Oregon  is  largely  a  result  of 
the  extensive  stock-raising  interests  of  the  State. 

Commerct. —  Before  1868,  the  exports  from 
Oregon  were  mostly  to  San  Francisco  and  Hon- 
olulu, gold  dust  and  ores  forming  three  fourths 
of  the  shipments.  Now  the  exports  reach  al- 
most every  part  of  the  globe,  and  consist  largely 
of  wheat  and  timber  products.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  State  from  1890  to  1900  has 
fluctuated  from  $5,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  about 
three  fourths  being  exports.  The  largest  ex- 
port countries  are  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
Japan.  The  principal  port  is  Portland,  on  the 
Willamette,  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Columbia.  Another  port  is  Astoria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  itself.    There  are  excel- 


First  National  Bank,  the  first  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  established  at  Portland.  In 
1909  there  were  70  national  banks  in  operation, 
having  5,940  depositors  and  $1,722,168.62  savings 
deposits.  There  were  also  79  State  banks,  with 
$'4,531  depositors  and  $9,4i7.94'-8i  savings  de- 
posits ;  and  9  private  banks  with  109  depositors 
and  $14,236,89  savings  deposits ;  and  6  savings 
banks  with  3.339  depositors  and  $i/3ia762.03 
savings  deposits.  The  exchanges  at  the  United 
States  Clearing  House  in  Portland,  during  the 
year  ending  30  Sept.  1909  amounted  to  $358.- 
614.300. 

TransportalioH. —  In  i86g  there  were  but  19 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  State;  248  miles  in  1875, 
and  582  miles  in  1880.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
roads within  the  State  in  1901  was  1,695  tniles, 
of  which  58  miles  were  constructed  during  the 
previous  year.  Steamship  lines  ply  regularly 
between  ^n  Francisco  and  Portland  and  other 
Oregon  ports.  -,and  river  lines  operate  on  the 
Coltmibia,  Willamette,  and  Snake  rivers.  The 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  are  the 
two  principal  railroad  lines. 

Government. —  New  York  and  Iowa  statutes 
were  the  models  for  the  provisional  government 
of  Oregon,  and  subsequent  legislation  followed 
these  lines.  The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $i,5(»  per 
annum.  Legislative  sessions  are  held  biennially, 
and  are  limited  to  40  days  each.  The  legisla- 
ture has  30  members  in  the  senate  and  60  in 
the  house,  each  of  whom  receives  $3.00  a  day, 
and  mileage.  There  are  two  Representatives  in 
Congress.  There  is  a  supreme  court,  with  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  the  court  consisting  of  five 
judges,  who  are  elected  for  six  years.  There 
are  nine  circuit  courts,  having  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
from  the  county  courts.  There  are  county 
courts,  with  one  judge,  elected  for  four  years, 
who  is  alw  judge  of  probate.  The  circuit  court 
judges  are  elected  one  third  every  two  years. 
There  are  also  United  Stales  district  and  circuit 
courts.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in 
every  township  or  mining  district,  and  municipal 
courts  may  be  created.  The  constitution  author- 
ises any  male  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  21 
years  old,  and  6  months  a  resident  of  the  State, 
to  be  a  voter,  and  any  like  foreigner  who  shall 
declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  one 
year  before  an  election  and  shall  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  for  6  months.  New  ballot 
laws,  modeled  on  the  Australian  system,  were 
adopted  in  1891. 
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Slat,'  Finances. — There  is  no  public  debt  in  Elver,    The  Indians  at  Grande  RonJe  represent 

Oregon.     The  State  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  the  remnants  of  nine  small  tribes :  the  Clackamas, 

ending  30  Sept.  1910  was  $1,917,191.02.    This  did  Cow  Creek,  Lakmiut.  Mary's  River,  Rogue  River, 

not  include  revenue  received  from  State  School  Santiam,  Umpqua,  Wapete,  and   YamhiH,  nuni- 

tnoney  loaned,  nor  for  school  lantis  sold.    The  bering  in  all  402.    The  larger  number  cultivale 

interest  on  school  loans  was  $309,109.51.     The  their  own  allotments  and  those  of  the  infirm 

txpenditures    for   the   year   were  $1,83I,S77.07.  members  of  their  families.    Oats  and  wheat  are 

The  assessed  value  of  real  proporty  was  $624,-  their  principal  crops.    Klamath  reservation  lies 

849,162.93;    personal    property    $220^38,545.81;  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Klamath  and 

total.  $844,887,708.74.    The  tax  rate  is  $5.70  per  Lake  counties,  and  embraces  an  area  of  1,650 

$1,000.     The  constitution  prohibits  the  legisla-  square  miles.    The  tribes  here  are  the  Klamath, 

ture  from  contrading  any  State  debt  exceeding  Modoc,  Paiute,  and  Pit  River,  with  a  total  pop- 

$SO,OC»,   or   assuming   the   debt   of  any   county,  ulation  of  1,136.     The  Klamath  and  Modoc,  who 

town  or  corporation,  except  for  purposes  ot  war  constitute    the    larger    part    of   the    populatten, 

or  to  suppress  an  insurrection.     The  cash  bal-  have  so  intermarried  that  they  can  no  longer  be 

ance     m     the     treasury     is     about     $1,000,000  distinguished,    and    now    form    a    single    band, 

annually.  Tliey   are   progressing   in   agricultural   pursuits, 

Public  Instilutioiii.— At  Salem  are  located  and  arc  giving  more  attention  to  their  cattle 

the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes;  State  Insane  Asy-  than    in    former    years.    Umatilla    reservation, 

lura ;    School    for    the    Blind ;    Boys'    Reform  comprising  an  area  of  125  square  miles,  is  situ- 

School;  and  the  Oregon  State  Penitentiary.    At  attd  in  Umatilla  County.    Three  tribes  are  lo- 

Roseburg   is   located   a   Soldiers'   Home,  caied  here,  the  Cayuse.  Umstilla,  and  Walla- 

Education. —  In  1848,  Congress  gave  the  State  walla,  the  total  population  of  the  reservation 
an  area  of  3.387,520  acres  of  the  public  domain  being  1.397.  Only  20  of  the  65  farms  on  the 
for  free  schools,  and  also  gave  500,000  acres  for  reservalion  are  operated  by  Indians,  the  others 
a  Slate  university,  and  90,000  acres  for  an  agri-  being  leased  to  white  men,  or  are  the  allotments 
cultural  college.  The  free  school  system  has  ex-  of  Indian  families  of  white  men  who  have  mar- 
tended  to  every  township  in  the  State.  In  1908  ried  Indian  women.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
the  children  of  school  age  numbered  130.221 ;  crop,  but  barley,  com  and  osts  are  also  grown. 
the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  107,493 ;  and  the  Warm  Springs  reservation  lies  in  Wasco  and 
average  daily  attendance,  94,333.  There  were  Crook  counties,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the 
about  2,ioo  public  schools,  public  school  prop-  State,  and  has  an  area  of  725  square  miles,  llie 
erty  valued  al  $3,000,000.  and  4.243  teachers,  tribes  at  Warm  Sprbys  are  the  Des  Chutes, 
Their  salaries  for  the  year  amounted  to  $i.7i9.-  John  Day,  Paiute,  Tenino,  Warm  Springs,  and 
044,  and  total  expenditures,  $2,786,723.  For  higher  WascOj  with  a  population  of  837,  Their  farms 
education  there  were  14  jiublic  high  schools,  9  are  fairly  well  equipped  with  stock  and  imple- 
private  secondary  schools,  4  public  normal  ments,  and  a  few  are  quite  prosperous, 
schools,  and  9  universities  and  colleges  for  men  i/ijtorj.-*  There  is  much  uncertainty  sur- 
and  for  both  sexes.  The  colleges  include  the  rounding  the  early  explorations  of  the  North 
University  of  Oregon,  at  Eugene;  Pacific  Uni-  Pacific  coast  Spanish  and  English  navigators 
versity,  at  Forest  Grove;  Willamette  UnJver-  undoubtedly  reached  the  Oregon  coast  in  the  17th 
sity,  at  Salem ;  Portland  University,  at  Univer-  century.  Captain  Cook  landed  at  Mootka 
sity  Park;  Tualatin  Academy,  at  Forest  Grove;  Sound  in  1778,  and  the  French  navigator,  Lape- 
McMinnville  College,  at  McMinnville;  Pacific  rouse,  sailed  along  the  coast  in  1786.  In  1789, 
College.  Newberg;  Philomath  College,  Corval-  two  Americans,  John  Kendrick  and  Robert  Gray, 
lis;  and  Blue  Mountain  University,  at  La  were  sent  out  by  Boston  fur  merchants,  and  in 
Grande.  There  is  a  State  agricuhural  college  1791  Gray  gave  the  Columbia  River  its  name, 
at  Corvallis,  and  an  Indian  training  school  at  In  1805-6,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  cx- 
Chemawa.  plored  considerable  of  the  Oregon  region.     (See 

Rehgion.—  The    religious    denominations    of  Lewis  and  Clark   Expedition.)     In   1811  the 

the  State  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  strength  American     Fur     Company    established     trading 

and    influence,    as    follows:   Roman    Catholic;  posts  at  Astoria.     (See  Astor,  John  Jacob.) 

Methodist  Episcopal;  Regular  Baptist;  Disciples  The  northwestern  boundary  between  the  United 

of  Christ;  Presbyterian;  Congregational;  Meth-  States  and  Canada  was  fixed  by  the  convention 

odist   Episcopal,   South;    Protestant    Episcopal;  of  1818,  as  the  line  of  49°  from  the  Lake  of  the 

and   United   Brethren.     There   are   about    1,500  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.     West  of  this 

Evangehcal   Sunday-schools,   with   about   15.000  point  the  territory  was  to  be  open  to  both  parties 

oHicers  and  teachers  and  over  80,000  scholars.  for  10  years.     {See  Northwest  Boundahy.)    By 

indiOH  Reservalions.— There  exist  in  Ore-  ttie  convention  of  1827,  ratified  in  1828,  joint 
gqn  the  remnants  of  a  large  number  ot  Indian  occupation  was  continued  indefinitely.  The  Ore- 
tribes,  most  of  which  are  aboriginal  to  this  re-  gon  question  (q.v.)  occupied  the  attemion  of 
gion,_  representmg  more  than  10  distinct  lin-  Congress  from  1820  to  1824.  The  Methodists 
gu  I  Stic  stocks.  They  have  been  collected  largely  founded  a  mission  under  Jason  Lee  in  1834,  and 
won  five  reservations,  namely.  Grande  Ronde,  the  Presbyterians,  tmder  Marcus  Whitman  (q.v.) 
Klamath,  5  ileti,  Umatilla,  and  Warm  Sprinss,  in  1836.  In  1839  the  emigration  of  New  Bug- 
while  some  still  live  along  or  near  the  Columbia  landers  commenced  overland  by  way  of  the 
Kiver  and  depend  upon  fish  and  game  for  their  South  Pass,  and  the  Territory  continued  to  re- 
support  Jjrande  Ronde  reservation  is  situated  ceive  settlers  yearly  till  1848,  when  the  California 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Oregon,  in  Polk  and  •gold-fever"  attracted  a  large  quota  ot  her  cit- 
Yamhill  counties,  and  contains  an  area  of  9314  izens  away.  In  1850,  however,  the  land-dona- 
square  miles.  Approximately  10,000  acres  are  tion  law,  passed  by  Congress,  had  the  effect  of 
arable,  being  a  fair  quality  ot  land  lying  in  the  registering  8,000  cflizcns  in  drcgon.  which  "-■■ 
small  valleys  along  the  tributaries  ot  the  Yr-'--"  '"■•*'■-  ^     -.     "     ,-      . 


amhill    formally  organized  as  a  Territory  3  March  1845. 
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On  2  March  1853,  Washington  Territory  waa 
formed  out  of  the  northern  half  of  Oregon.  On 
5  Nov.  185;',  a  State  constitutioa  was  adopted ; 
and  14  Feb.  1859  ^^^  Sute  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  Act  of  Congress  under  the  constitU' 
tion  previously  ratified.  From  1845  till  1855  a 
desultory  warfare  was  kept  up  with  the  In<Uan 
aborigines,  and  a  resumption  of  the  same  oc- 
curred in  1858,  and  again  in  1866-8,  when  oc- 
curred the  Shoshone  war,  and  in  1864-73,  when 
the  Modoc  war  prevailed.  Since  1875  the  Indi- 
ans have  been  confined  on  the  reservations. 
Since  iSqo  Congress  has  made  numerous  large 
appropriations    for   river   and    harbor   improve- 

Politico. —  Under  the  provisional  government 
1843-Si  adopted  by  the  people  5  July  1843,  the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  a  committee  of 
three  persons;  the  legislative  power  was  vested 
in  a  committee  of  nine  persons,  elected  hy  tite 
qualified  electors,  giving  to  each  district  repre- 
sentation in  ratio  of  its  population,  excluding 
Indians;  the  judicial  power  was  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  consisting  of  one  supreme  judge 
and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  probate 
court  Oregon  had  a  provisional  governor 
( 184S-9)  and  seven  Territorial  governors 
(i8.^-5P^.  Tbe  first  governor  under  the  State 
constitubon  was  a  Democrat  In  Presidential 
elections  the  State  is  regarded  as  safely  Repub- 
lican, it  having  gone  Democratic  In  Presidential 
elections  only  in  1868,  and  split  tlie  vote  in  1892. 
In  1876  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  Repub- 
lican electors  held  a  Federal  office,  and  was  con- 
sequently ineligible.  The  Democratic  governor 
issued  a  certificate  to  the  minority  candidate,  but 
the  two  Republican  electors  filled  the  vacancy, 
and  tbeir  position  was  sustained  by  the  Electoral 
Commission  (q.vj. 

FofuIalioH.—Thna 
gon,  as  follows: 


Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Or^on' 
(1901)  ;  Nash,  <Two  Years  in  Oregon'  (1882) ; 
Nicolay,  'Oregon  Territory'  (1846). 
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Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad;  about  85  miles  in 
direct  line  west  of  Chicago.  It  has  considerable 
manufacturing  interests.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  flour, 
pianos,  street- sprinklers,  and  dairy  products.  It 
has  good  schools  and  a  public  library.  Pop. 
(1910)  2,180. 


Oregot 

rth  Am 


e  34  counties 
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U^ln, 


Coca,  MiJirow. 

Crook,  Multnomah, 

CntiTr  Potk. 

Dtipiitt,  Shemuo, 

OBHaai,  TUIamDok. 

Gnnt,  Unntilla. 

Hood^veT,  Wd^wB, 

jackion,  Wum, 

joscphmft,  Washirwton, 

Klunath.  Wheeler. 

L»ke,  Yamhill. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  as  follows ; 
Portland  (207,214)  ;  Astoria  (9,599)  ;  Baiter  City 
(6.742) :  Salem,  Oregon  City,  Albany,  Corvallis. 
EufCene  City,  Roseberg,  The  Dallea,  Pendleton, 
Union,  and  La  Grande.  In  1901  there  were  890 
post-ollicea  of  all  grades;  and  193  periodicals, 
of  which  17  were  daily,  7  semi-weekly,  144 
weekly,  I  bi-weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  and  22 
monthly.  The  total  population  of  the  State  in 
i8so  was  13.294;  (i860)  52465;  (1870)  90,923; 
(1880I  174.768;  (1890)  313.7157:  (1900)  4'3.536- 
Of  this  number  65,748  are  of  foreign  birth. 
Population   (1910)  672,76s 

Bibliografhy.—  Bsriovr,  'Oregon,  the  Strug- 
gle for  Possession'  (1882);  Bancroft,  'History 
of  the  Northwest  Coast'  (1884),  and  ^Ilstory 
of  Oregon'  (1888)  ;  Bulfinch,  "Oregon  and  Eldo- 
rado'     (1866)  ;     Gray,     'Historv     of    Oregon' 
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Oregon,  Univertity  of,  the  State  Univer- 
sity chartered  in  1872,  and  opened  in  1876  at 
Eugene.  Its  organization  comprises  (i)  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts,  which 
offers  courses  in  law,  journalism,  business,  and 
pedagogy;  (z)  the  College  of  Science  and  En- 
gineering, with  courses  in  civil,  chemical,  elec- 
trical, mining,  and  sanitary  engineering;  (3)  die 
School  of  Music;  (4)  the  Graduate  School;  (5) 
the  School  of  Uw  (founded  in  1884)  ;  (6)  tlie 
Medical  School  (founded  in  1887) ;  the  two 
latter  are  located  at  Portland;  there  is  also  a 
University  Academy.  The  bachelors'  degrees 
conferred  are  A,B.  and  B.S.  The  University 
is  coeducational,  number  of  women  students  be- 
ing about  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  is  sup- 
ported mainly  by  State  appropriation;  tuition  is 
free;  the  income  in  1910  was  $138,000.  The 
library  (1910)  contains  30,000  volumes;  the  stu- 
dents number  1,130,  and  the  faculty  125. 

Orecoo  City,  Ore.  couriy-seit  of  Clacka- 
mas Countv ;  on  the  WillametLe  River,  ai)d<ai  the 
Southern  I'acific  railroad;  about  14  miles  south 
of  Portland.  The  falls  in  the  river,  40  feet  In 
height  furnish  extensive  water-power  which  is 
used  for  the  electric- light  works  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  industries.  Tlie 
chief   manufactures   are    flour,    lumber,    woolen 

?oods,  soap,  paper,  pulp,  and  furniture.  It  ha;  a 
louse  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  public  and  parish 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  The  city  own^ 
the  waterworks.  Pop.  (iBgo)  3,062;  (igo-Jl 
3-194;    (1910)   4.287. 

Oregon  Brook-trouL  the  rainbow  trout 
(q.v.). 

Oregon  Question,  The.  The  Oregon 
question  of  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  involved  the  right  to  the  ter- 
ritory upon  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
extending  inland  eastward  to  the  Stony,  now 
called  Rocky  Mountains,  and  bounded  upon  the 
south  by  the  parallel  of  42°  north  latitude,  upon 


America.  The  claim  of  the  United  States  t 
this  territory  was  based  upon  the  discovery,  11 
May  1792,  of  Captain  Robert  Gray  of  Boston, 
who,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  entered  the  river 
called  Oregon  by  the  Indians.  "He  passed  its 
bar  and  anchored  in  the  river,  ten  miles  above 
its  mouth,"  and  "afterwards  sailed  up  the  river 
12  or  !<;  miks  and  left  it  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
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mondi,    calling    it    Columbia    after    his    ship.*  In  1793  Mackenzie,  a  British  subject;  had 

(J.  C  Calboun.)  crossed    from    the    Rocky    Mountains     to     the 

A  second  claim  was  based  on  the  exploration  Pacific,  exploring-  the  upper  waters  of  Fraaer's 

of  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Oark  sent  out  River,  which  in  process  of  time  was  traced  to 

with  a  party  by  the  United  States  government,  its  junction  with   the  sea  near  the  4gth   degree 

in   1804,  across   the  newly  purchased   Louisiana  of   latitude,   thus   forming  in  point  of   explora- 

territory.    They  followed  the  Missouri  River  to  tion   a  counterpoise   to   the  exploration   of  that 

its  headwaters,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  part  of  the  Columbia  which  was  first  visited  by 

reached   the    Columbia   River  and   followed    it  Lewis  and  Clark."     (R.  Pakenham,)    An  Eng- 

down  to  the  Pacific,    They   encamped   on  the  iish  expedition  intended  to  anticipate  the  As- 

norih    side    of    the    mouth  of    the    Columbia,  toria  settlement,  was  a  little  late,  not  reaching 

on      Cape      Disappointment,      wintering      there.  Astoria  till  July  1811.     Great  Britain  denied  the 

1805-6,  and  returned  to  Saint  Louis  in  September  validity  of  the   Spanish  claim  to  the  Oregon 

1806.     'It  was  this  important  expedition   which  country,  practically  on  the  ground  that  she  was 

brought    to   the    knowledge    of   the   world   this  so  much  stronger  than   Spain  that  Spain  could 

great  river,  the  greater  by  far  on  the  western  not  make  good  her  claim.    The   above  claims 

side    of    this    continent,    with    its    numerous  and  counter  claims,  with  various  modifications, 

branches,  and  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  were  discussed  at  times  by  the  diplomatic  rep- 

ilows  above  the  point  to  which  Gray  and  Van-  resentatives   of    Great    Britain   and   the   United 

couvcr  had  ascended."     (Calhoun.)  States  from  1826  to  1846, 

Priority   of   settlement   was   claimed   for   the  The  Oregon  question  as  an  issue  in  Ameri- 

United  States  on  account  of  the  settlement  made  can  politics  was  made  prominent  by  a  plank  in 

by  the  party   sent   out   imder   the   Compaiw   of  the  platform  of  the  national   convenlion  of  the 

which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the  head.     'Early  Democratic   parly  at   Baltimore,   the  laller   part 

in  the  spring  of  181 1,  they  made  their  establish-  of  May  1844,  wnich  read,   'Resolved,  That  our 

ment.on  the  south  side  of  the  (Columbia)  river,  title  to  the  whole  of   Oregon   is  clear   and   un- 

a     few     miles     above     Point     George,'     (Cal-  mjstakable,  that  no  portion  of  the  same  ought  to 

houn.)     Great  Britain  took  this  post  and  others  be  ceded  to   England  or  any  other  power,  and 

in  1813  after  the  faeginaing  of  war  between  the  that  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the  rean- 

United   States  and  Great  Britain.     By   the  first  nexation    of   Texas    at    the    earliest    practicable 

article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  which  ter-  period  are  great  American  measures  which  this 

minated  the  war,  the  posts  were  restored  to  tb«  convention  recommends  to  (he  cordial  support 

United  States,  the  formai  transfer  occurring  in  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union.*     The   words 

1818.  reannexation  and  reoccupation  implied  that  the 

Our   last   item   of  claim   was  based   on.  the .  territory  in  question  had  belonged  to  the  United 

Treaty  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  with  France,  and  States,  Texas  under  the  Louisiana  purchase  and 

the  Treaty  of  Florida  in  1819,  with  Spain.     By  Oregon  by  discovery,  exploration,   etc,  till   the 

the  latter,  Spain  conveyed  to  the  United  States  United  States  left  the  claim  to  sovereignty  over 

all   her    rights,   claims    and   pretensbns    to   the  Oregon  in  abeyance  by  the  convention  of  joint 

country    west    of    the    Rocky    Mountains    and  occupancy  with  Great  Britaia     It  must  be  rec- 

north    of   the   42d   parallel.     By   the   Treaty   of  ogniied  that  in   1844  the  United  States  had  no 

20  Oct.    1818,   between   the    Unitefl    States   and  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  territory  on  the 

Great  Britain,   the  boundary  line  between  the  Pacific  coast  now  belonging  to  the  United  Stales. 

United   States   and    British   America   was   fixed  Joint  occupancy  with  Great  Britain  of  the  Ore- 

on  the  4gth  parallel  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  gon  country  was  not  sovereignty  over  iL     Tlic 

to  the   Rocky   Mountains.     West  of  the   Rocky  California  country  belonged  to  Mexico.     If  the 

Mountains,  the  line  was  not  defined,  but  it  was  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  was  to  extend 

agreed  that  the  Oregon  country  with  its  har- '  from  ocean  to  ocean,  that  power  must  acquire 

bors,  bays  and  rivers,  be  open  for  the  term  of  the  California  country  from  Mexico  or  exclude 

10  years  to  the  vessels,  citizens  and  sabjects  of  England   from  Oregon,     The   settlement  of  the 

either  power.    The  boundary  was  left  unsettled  Oregon  boundary  had  been  discussed  for  some 

and  the  agreement  above  specified  was  renewed  time  previous  to  1844  and  it  had  been  hoped  that 

in   1827  except  that  the  time  was  left  indefinite  the   treaty    which   was   negotiated   in    184^   be- 

and  the  agreement  terminable  at  the  discretion  tween  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  fixing 

of  either  power  upoa  a  la-mMiths"  notice  to  the  the  line  between  Maine  and  Canada,  would  also 

other.     The  country  in  question   was  a  wilder-  fix  the  Oregon  line,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

nesg  traversed  by  the  hnnters  and   trappers  of  James  Buchanan,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  12 

the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Indians,  the  March  1844,  upon  a  resolution  requestlhg  the 

possession    of    which    was    not    considered    an  President  to  give  notice   of   the  termination  of 

issue  of  the  first  importance.    In  1843  President  the   joint   occupancy    of    the   Oregon    country, 

Tyler's  annual   message  called  the  attention   of  pointed  out  clearly  that  England  leased  that  ter- 

Congress   to   the   Oregon   boundary   and   slated  ritory  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Decem- 

the  United  States  claim  as  embracing  the  coun-  ber  1821  for  21  years  and  in  183S  renewed  the 

try  from  the  43d  parallel  to  that  of  54°  40'.  lease  for  21  years  more ;  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 

The  claims  of  Great  Britain  w.ere  similar  to  Company  had  5  permanent  establishments  on  the 

the  claims  of  tUe  United  States.    In  1778,  the  coast,  16  interior,  and  several  migratory  hunting 

Englisli  Captain  Cook  visited  and  explored  the  parties,  6  armed  vessels,  one  of  them  a  steamer; 

northwest   coast   of   America   from   latitude  44°  that  they  hoped  to  keep  British  interests  on  the 

northward.     In    1792,    17513,   and    1794,    Captain  ascendant   in   the    Pacific,     Mr.    Buchanan   also 

Vanconver,  for  the  English,  surveyed  the  coast  showed  that  Great  Britain  was  content  to  keep 

and  its  adjacent  islands.     In  point  of  'accuracy  the  ilatus  quo  and  that  the  only  way  to  fnrce 

and  authenticity'  these  discoveries  were  said  to  her  to  act  was  to  give  the  notice,     Tlie  plank 

be  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  in  the  Democratic  platform  was  considered  de- 
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cidedly  aggressive  in  same  sections  of  the  coun-  position  by  taking  the  advice  of  the  Senate  in  ad- 
try.  As  might  have  been  expected,  New  Eng-  vance  of  the  treaty.  This  coiirse,  unusual  and 
land  and  the  sections  whose  cities  and  shipping  in  some  cases  highly  undesirable,  shifted  the  re- 
would  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  in  sponsibility  for  action  npon  the  shoulders  of  the 
case  of  war  were  not  so  enthusiastic  for  an  ag-  Senate,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  Secretary 
greasive  foreign  policy  as  those  States  in  the  and  Great  Britain  lo  feel  that  the  instructed 
centre,  west  and  south  of  the  Union  which  were  action  of  the  Secretary  could  not  consistently  be 
tnore  remote  from  the  "firing  line*  and  which  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  cleverly  rescued  the 
were  deeply  interested  to  see  the  flag  of  the  Administration,  for  if  the  Whigs  insisted  upon 
Union  sweep  through  from  *sea  to  sea."  The  the  line  of  54°  40',  they  put  themselves  squarely 
discussions  in  Congrtss  revealed  calculation  of  upon  democratic  ground.  If  they  were  willing 
the  probabilities  of  war  as  tlie  result  of  the  no-  to  compromise  on  49°  for  the  sake  of  peace,  it 
tice.  It  was  urged  that  Ireland  was  hostile  to  would  hardly  seem  reasonable  to  taunt  the  Dem- 
England  and  there  might  be  a  rebellion.  Far  ocrats  with  cowardice  for  acting  upon  Whig  ad- 
more  important  was  the  fact  that  England  re-  vice.  When  the  resolution  of  notice  passed  the 
ceived  nine  tenths  of  her  cotton  from  the  south-  House  in  February  1846  "the  country  at  once  be- 
em  United  States,  that  war  would  cut  off  this  came  alarmed  by  the  growing  rumors  that  the 
supply  and  close  the  English  mills  with  all  the  resolution  of  the  House  was  a  direct  challenge 
social  distress  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  to  Great  Britain  for  a  trial  of  strength  as  to  the 
loss  of  the  market  the  United  States  afforded  superior  title  to  the  Oregon  country."  (J.  G. 
for  English  manufactured  products.  In  1844,  Blaine.)  The  resolution,  amended  by  the  Sen- 
one  third  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  ate  and  given  a  conciliatory  lone,  passed  Con- 
Statcs  was  with  Great  Britain.  After  Mr.  gress  23  April  1846.  By  that  time  the  Adminis- 
Polk's  nomination,  it  was  brought  out  in  the  tration  must  have  seen  its  future  course  clear, 
proceedings  of  Congress  in  June  1844.  that  so  for  by  the  middle  of  June  the  diplomatic  repre- 
fnr  back  as  the  session  of  1828-1829,  he  had  sentatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
laid  out  a  definite  plan  of  policy  for  the  United  States  had  come  to  an  agreement  which,  was 
Slates  including  giving  the  notice  and  taking  ratified  by  the  respective  countries  and  pro- 
the  consequences.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Polk  claimed  in  force  in  August  1846.  The  line 
was  elected  in  November  1844,  the  Democratic  agreed  upon  was  the  parallel  of  49*  to  the 
party  considered  its  platform  approved  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  thence  following  the  middle, 
country  and  it  proceeded  to  carry  out  its  policy  roughly  speaking,  of  that  Strait  to  the  Pacific, 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  The  cry  of  War  with  Mexico  broke  out  contemporaneously 
'54'  40'  or  fight*  phrased  the  ultra  aggressive  with  the  passage  of  the  amended  Oregon  notice 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  as  a  result  of  the  war  with 
looking  to  push  its  territory  to  the  Russian  line,  Mexico  and  the  Oregon  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
while  Great  Britain  seemed  equally  determined  ^in^  the  United  States  acquired  its  present  aov- 
to  force  the  line  of  the  Columbia  River,  War  ereignty  over  the  great  territory  west  of  the 
with  Great  Britain  might  involve  the  loss  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  frontage  of  son»e  1,500 
United   States  of   all    the    Pacific    coast.    Mr.  miles  on  the  Pacific. 

Blaine  in  his  'Twenty  Years  of  Congress'  at-  E.  Benjamin  Anmewe, 

tributes  the  emergence  from  a  difficult  situation  The  Unweraily  of  Ntbraska. 

'"j""!  ^''"^'^''u    ^"''   "^u^^   °^  ,"■■■    ^^'^^'^Tt  Oregon     Robin.     The     "varied     thrush* 

and  of  Mr.  Buchanan.     These  gentlemen  as  well  (Mcru/a   flfftia)    which    represents   the   eastern 

as  Mr.  Oay  and  Mr.  Webster,  when  occupying  ^obin  in  Oregon  and  northward  to  Alaska  west 

the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  had  been  wUlmg  ^f  the  mountains.     It  is  dark  slate-blue  above 

W  continue  the  line  of  49    lo  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  ^^   orange-brown   in   the   lower   parts,   with   a 

There  were  serious  objections  to  the  Columbia  crescent  of  black  on  the  breast,  from  the  horns 

River  line     The  most  important  of  these,  bar-  of  which  a  line  of  black  leads  along  the  neck 

ring  considerations  of  national  hgnor  and  pnde,  and  through  the  eye.    It  makes  its  nest  in  bushes, 

was  the  fact  that  there  were  no  good  harbors  in  ^nd  lays  greenish  blue  eggs,  clearly  mirked  with 

the  lernton'  left  to  the  United  States  south  of  gp^ts  ancTpoints  of  dark  brown.    It  is  a  sweet 

the  Columbia,  whereas,  if  the  line  ran,  as  it  does  singer 

at  present,  on  the  49th  parallel  to  the  Straits  of  _  '  -,  l,  j  c  c 
Fuca,  all  Puget  Sound  with  its  waters  sheltered  Oregon  Snow-Urd.  See  Show-wbds. 
from  the  storms  of  the  Pacific  and  its  branches  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
accessible  to  a  very  large  territory,  would  be-  founded  in  1870  at  Corvallis,  The  four  years' 
long  tOfcthe  United  States.  San  Francisco  bar-  courses  include  agriculture,  domestic  science, 
bor  then  belonged  to  Mexico.  Within  the  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering. 
United  States,  sentiment  was  divided.  War  and  pharmacy,  there  are  also  a  two  years'  course 
with  England  would  hurt  the  South  seriously  jo  mining,  a  two  years'  business  course  (added 
by  cutting  off  her  cotton  market  and  possibly  in  1901),  and  a  winter  course  of  four  to  six 
limiting  what  might  become  slave  territory  to  weeks  in  agriculture;  and  a  preparatory  depart- 
the  Southwest  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  ment  with  a  one  year's  course.  The  college  is  ety- 
the  North  had  defeated  Mr.  Clay  for  the  Prcsi-  educational,  and  there  are  women  on  the  faculty, 
deney  for  his  willingness  to  compromise  on  an  The  Experiment  Station  is  connected  with  the 
issue  on  which  it  would  brook  no  compromise,  college,  though  separately  supported;  and 
President  Polk  was  a  friend  of  General  Jackson  farmers'  insslitutes  are  organiTed  under  sttper- 
and  peace  was  not  an  idol  at  whose  shrine  vision  of  the  faculty;  in  1901,  11  such  institutes 
Jackson  worshipped.  Tlie  influence  of  other  were  held  with  an  attendance  of  3.100,  The  in- 
public  men  lookmg  toward  peace,  their  intercuts  come  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  grant  fund 
and  rivalries,  were  to  be  considered.  The  Ad-  of  1863,  and  from  Federal  and  State  appropria- 
ministration  escaped  from  its  '54°  40'  or  fight*  tion;  tuition  is  free;  in  1910  the  annual  income 
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amounted  to  ?3g3,o(».    In  that  year  there  were  Orslluia,    Francisco,    frin-thes'ko     o-ril- 

1,592  students  in  attendance,  and  103  members  ya'na,  Spanish   explorer  of  the  Amazon:  b. 

of  the  faculty.  Tnixillo,  Spain,  about  1500;  d.  Brazilian  Guiana 

Oregon  Sturgeon.    Sec  Stukeon.  'SSa.  He  was  a  friend  ud  feUow  townsman 

*                *  of  Puatro,  fought  under  him  m  Peru,  founded 

O'Reilly,  6-ri'lI,  Alexander,  Spanish  sol-  the  city  of  Guajsquii  in  1537,  and  in  1540  ac- 
dier:  b.  Dublin  1735;  d.  Murcia  23  March  17^  companied  the  expedition  across  fhe  Andes  in 
He  entered  the  ^nish  army  when  a  boy,  fought  awrch  of  El  Dorado,  and  sailed  down  the  Napo 
ti>e  AuMrians  in  Italy,  joined  the  Auitrian  army  River  with  a  few  man  to  the  Amazon,  which 
in  1757,  and  the  French  in  1759,  and  then  re-  he  (oUowed  to  its  mouth,  and,  because  of  the 
tnmed  to  Spain.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mories  he  heard  of  women  warriors  and  women 
Portnaal  (170a),  acted  as  governor  of  Havana,  chiefs  along  its  course  called  it  the  Amaion. 
rebuiiiliDg  the  fortifications  dismantled  during  Upon  his  return  to  Spain  he  told  amazing 
the  Britisb  occnpation,  beeatne  governor  of  stories  of  the  richness  of  the  country  he  had  ex- 
Louisiana  in  1769,  and  acted  there  with  great  plored  and  received  its  government  m  1544,  He 
severity  miril  his  authority  was  establUhed,  when  was  killed  soon  after  his  return  to  South  Amer- 
he  showed  hmiself  attractive  and  liberal.  He  ica,  where  his  expedition  wps  •ntirely  unsuc- 
wai  gjovemor  of  Madrid  dnring  the  rising  of  cessful.  Consult  the  contemporary  account  of 
1765.  BommaiMled  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  his  travels  by  his  chaplain,  Caspar  de  Carvaial, 
Algien  in  1775,  but  still  retained  the  king's  leDiinted  at  Seville  in  181M. 
tavor.  After  the  death  of  Carlos  HI.  (1788)  be  . 
wu  disgraced  and  retired  from  the  nrniy;  he  Orenburg,  o'rEn-boorg,  Russia,  (i)  a 
was  snbseqiMatly  aflminted  to  the  chief  com-  town,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  on  a  slope  above  the  ri&bt  bank  of  the 
Ural,  990  miles  southeast  of  Moscow.  It  has 
.  .— =„  ^«...^..»  -,.  spacious  and  regular  but  ill-paved  streets.  The 
/,.  h  r.^f^r"  f^  pHncip^il  buUdi^  are  several  stone  churches, 
Meath-28'iun"e"Y&4--AHulf  S'i?AuS  *""  "">'■!"«■  ^  go«nior-s  house,  exchange 
^  '■»»  ™  =„™,i^-H  .„  ,  f^?^,  ■,  «  „■  ,*  custom-house,  merchant-house,  and  Bashkir 
i^™J^%^,^=?£.rf^^*^  J^t?.^  inH  U«  1^  caravansary  The  chief  manufactures  are  wool- 
became  a  compositor  and  a  reporter,  and  was  an  n,.^i«  r„,  ,.„,.  „fn,t,:«.  i.^rt,^.  -j  .X^ 
•clive  memberof  the  Fenian  Society,  in  «hoie  Sfi, '■"i'  for  amy  cIothiM,  leather,  and  soap 
imeresB  he  enlisted  in  May  1863  ii  the  loth  S";  'Z  H^,  "'"^^  '!'"  •■«»>'-""■?» 
Hnssari  Three  year,  later  he  was  tried  for  5,T"„.  ?'  'SS^"';'!,;?  prmc.pally  by 
h...,,n„  ^TiA  ^-Tii-.n^.j  tn,  ^,..,1.1,   ..  covt-„e-»  ,.^™  caravans  from  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  is  very  ex- 

S"»  ^?t/"%  tH-t^-  -'-»  ft   '^'^£^«^S  ±  an-r. 

SSSSSs^-iS?  sJsS'^.x;;pS!rs,j;,Si,^^jSsf£ 

I^  an  American  ship,  made  h^  way  to  Ph.ladcl-  ^hich  ar^  extensively  worked.     Pop.  about  i,- 

phia,  where  he  was  naturalized.    He  removed  to  5e(w,QQ                        j      -                 r               ■, 

Boston  almost  immediately,  and  became  editor  a*'''""- 

of  the  'Pilot*  in  1870  and  part  owner  in  1876.  O'reodcHits,     an   extinct   family    iOrtoden- 

He  accompanied  the  Fenian  raid  of  1870  as  press  tida)  of  ungulates,  the  remains  of  which  occur 

correspondent,  and  was  a  prominent  advocate  in  the  early  Tertiary  deponts  of  North  America, 

of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.    He  wrote  some  good  and   are   among   the   most   primitive   of   hoofed 

verse,  notably  that  on  Australian  themes :  'Songs  mammals.     Their     sfceletons     at>onnd     in     the 

of  die  Southern  Seas'  (1873) ;  'Songs,  Legends,  Lower    Miocene    fonnationi    of    Colorado    and 

and  Ballads*    (1878);    'America'    (1882),  and  northward,  especially  in  the  White  River  beds. 

'*-    Bohemia'    (1886)  ;    and   in   prose,    'Moon-  They  are  mainly  animals  not  larger  than  sheep. 

'   a  novel  aealing  with  penal  life   (1879)  \  with  a  very  long  tail,  and  with  tour  functional 

King's  Men'    (1884,  with  Robert  Gran^  toes  on  each  foot.    The  dentition  is  usuallyoom- 

J.  S.  of  Dale,'  and  J.  F.  Wheetwrighl)  ;   'The  plete,  though   the  incisors   are  sometimes  rudi* 

Irish  Question'  (1886)  ;  *Ethics  of  Boxing  and  mentary  or  even  wanting  in  the  upper  jaw;  and 

Manly     Sport'      (1888),     and     'Stories     and  all  the  genera  exhibit,  says  Woodward,  one  very 

Sketches'    (1888).     Consult  the  biography  by  peculiar  feature,  namely,  the  degradation  of  the 

Roche  (1891).  lower  canine  to  the  rank  of  an  incisor,  while 

Orel,  o-rel,  or  Orloff.  Russia,  (i)  a  town,  the  foremost  premolar  is  enlarged  to  usurp  its 

capital  of  the  government  of  same  name,  on  the  function  m  opposing  the  moderately  large  upper 

Oka.  201  miles  southwest  of  Moscow.    It  con-  can'ne.    The  best  known  genera  i.re   Oreodon 

siats  of  narrow  streets  and  houses  built  princi-  an<l  Agnochterus  of  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 

pally  of  wood,  and  has  manufactures  of^linen,  Rockies,  and  the  Urger  Eporeodonol  the  Pacific 

tanneries,  rc*e-works,  worsted-mills,  etc,    It  is  coast.  ^Consult  Woodward,  'Vertebrate  Palacon- 

well  situated  for  trade,  communicating  by  water  tology* ;    Osborn,    'Evolution   of  the  Ungulate 

with  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  the  Baltic,  and  JJ°°*'VTi^"'/  o'^T'"'  ^^'"'''*?JP^=''.  ^"^t  ^".^V 

forming  an  important  entrepot,  especUlly   for  Y°'-  \Y^-    ' '.?®5' L^^*'.    I?^  Artiodactyla,^ 

SaintPetersburg  and  Moscow.      Pop.    {1897)  Amer.  Naturalist.  1888,  and  1889. 

S8s8.     (3)    The  government  has  an  area  of  Orcf^A'cow,  the  getieria  name  given  to 

060  square  miles,  the  surface  being  diversified  die  oldest  known  fossil  ape,  fragments  of  whose 

with  hdl  and  valley,  and  watered  by  the  Oka,  gj,elrton  (jaws  and  teeth)  have  been  recovered 

the  Desna,  the  Doo  and  Its  tributary  the  Sosna,  farni  the  Middle  Miotene  of  Tuscany.    They  are 

Stock  raising  and  agnculture  constitute  the  chief  interesting  as  exhibiting  a  comparatively  lar^ 

industries.  animal    (0.    bambaii),    abowing    resemblancea 

O'RcU,  Max.     See  Buhixt,  Paul.  both  to  the-  Ctrcopithtcida  and  to  the  SmUda, 
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•as   if,"  rematka   Woodward,  'they  represented  of   anitnal   and   vegetable   organisms   could   not 

an  annectant  »acestral  type.'  be   obtained    by   tbe   ordinary   methods   of   the 

Create^    6-rea'tgz,    in    Greek    mythology,  chemical  laboratory ;  and  these  compounds  were, 

the   son   0?  Agamemnon  and  of   Clytemnestra.  for  this  reason,  designated  as  organic.     Wohler, 

In  several  Greek  tragedies  he  is  represented  as  ?"  '828,  however,  discovered  that  urea,  the  most 

the  deliverer  of  his  sister,   and   the  avenger  of  taportajit   solid   COTStttuent   of  urine^  could   b« 

his   father,  by  becoming  the  murderer  of  his  obUined   "artdio^ly,'    as    iC    has    been   tailed, 

mother.     Orestes,   saved   by   his   tutor  with  the  *")m    inorgamc    matenals.     Since    that    date   a 

assistance  of  Electra  from  the  fate  of  his  father,  very  large   number  of  so^Ued  organic  cona- 

was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  Str«-  Pf  ""fls   !"ve  beoi  prepared   artificially    so  ttatt 

phius,  prince  of  Phocis,  and  formed  with  his  son  ™  original  signification  of  the  term  ■organic 

Pylades  that  intimate  friendship  which  has  be-  <J°«  "Ot  ^o^  ^)'  ^°^«"'  »"4  *?. ."'d  concep- 

come  proverbial.    Called  upon  by  the  Delphian  "?"  ^  an  organism  as  an  engine-like  coUertion 

god   to  avenge   his    father,   he   hastens   back  to  ?!  °^«^J   ^'*  ^^'^^  functions  is   d^ppeanng 

Mycena.     To  conceal  himself  he  has  recourse  to  before  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  protoplasm  or 

artifice.    His  tutor  and  Pylades  appear  with  an  '""F«  ""«,}"  "'1  parts  of  the  body  ftat  is  Ae 

urn.  which  they  pretend  contains  Se  ashes  of  *^'?    °l    »!'    "^^    activities.      The    «Hf  J^ 

Orestes.     Clytemnestra   hears   the   news   of   her  ^nic   chenuatry*   is   now  commcmly  apphedto 

son's   death  with   a   joy  which   she   can   hardly  ^^    chemistry    of    the    compounds    of   carbon, 

conceal;   but  she  so^n  falls  under  his  dagger  «''«*"  '^^l!  cmnpounds  are  obtainable  only 

.Egisthus  undergoes  a  similar  fate.    According  «  V!*=i'"^"?^°*  """'  Pr°«*^«'  ™-  "^  _. 

to  the  grw^ks,  the  murderer  of  his  mother  be-  ,  ^"^^^  "f  Organs.- Orgina  may  be  spoken 

came  a  prey  to  the  Eumenides  or  Furies.    These  ?*  '"  '7'*'J™*^*-     L"  =<f™«"  *P"<i  ^^'^J^ 

terrible  goddesses  anrdenlingly  pursue  the  un-  large  functiona^  parts  of  grow  anatomy,  stich 

happy  prince,  and  at  last  drive  him  to  madness.  "f   ^^  l°°^p   f^*  .'if ''?'   "   '5\?i^"''   f* 

n^i      ■    r-  1-    »  .!_■       »        i_  T,  plants,  the  limbs,   the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 

Otfila,  or-fe-la,  Matiueu  Jowwli  Bonaven-  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  liver  and  excretory 

ture,  trench  chemist,  founder  of  the  science  -jands,   the   generative   parts,   etc.,   of   animals; 

of  toxicology  both  in  Its   therapeutic  and  legal  ff,^,,  ^.^  f^^^^    propeSy  enough,  the  respira- 

parings:  b.  Malwn,  Minorca,  Z4_ April   178?;  d.  ^          digestive,  locomotive,   or   reproductive  or- 

Pans  IS  March  1853,.  He  served  m. the  merchant  g^^j   gnj  ^q  on.     But  each  is  made  up  of  many 

^  m'  ^  ■^'      '"^'^'•^'"t  at  V^l«""a,  Barcelona  „s  ^^^ich  unite  to  effect  the  great  functions 

and  Madrid;  was  sent  to   Pans  by  the  Spanish  „hich   characterise   the  group   as  a   whole,  and 

government   in   1807;  and  after  the  loss  of  his  3,1  ^^e  more  or  less  interdependent     The  num- 

pension  consequent  on  the  war  between  France  tgr  and  diversity  of  these  structures,  large  and 

and  Spain  lived  there  in  poverty  for  a  timt  small,  visible  and  invisible,  vary  enormously  in 

By  I8n  he  had  become  doctor  of  medicine,  and  different  plants  and  animals,  and  are  the  result 

his    successful    practice    and    marvelous    know-  of  gn  organic  evolution,  that  is,  a  struggle  for 

ledge   of  chemistry  made   him  quickly   famous,  existence   among   organs,   or   in tra-e volution,  as 

He   was  naturahied,   became  professor  of  tox-  jt  has  been  termed  by  some  German  naturaiisia, 

Kology    (1819)    and   of   chemistry    (1823),   and  -where  the  organs  are  few  and  simple,  in  some 

iras  dMn  of  the  m«lical  faculty  frotn  1830  to  ^^^^  „,„„  than  one  distinct  function  being  per- 

184&    He  was  famed  as  an  expert  witness,  did  formed  apparently  by  the  same  part,  the  animal 

much  to  reform  French  medical  education,  and  ot  plant  is  said  to  be  of  simple  or  synthetic  stnic- 

wrote:     'A     Treatise     on   _  Poison s>      {1813);  ture  or  organization:  where   the  subdivision  o( 

treatise    on    Legal    Medicine'     (1847);    'Ele-  labor  in  the  organism  is  extensive,  separate  struc- 

ments  of  Medical  Chemistry'   (iSl?)  ;  'Treatise  tures  doing  each  a  more  particular  work  for  the 

on   ExhumatiMi'    (1830),  his   most   able   work;  benefit  of  the  whole,  the  organization  is  said  to 

Va     f*'^"^''**  ""  Arsenious  Acid  Poisoning>  be  complex  or  specialized.     Increase  of  special- 

^•^''-  ization    is   regarded    as    an   advance,   hence    we 

Orford,  or'ford.  Earl  of.     Sec  Walpole,  speak  of  "lower"  and  'higher*  animals,  refer- 

SiR  R(®EST,  ring  to  the  less  or  greater  degree  of  complexity 

Or'gan,  a  functional  part  of  living  being,  and   specialization   of   their  organs,  or   compar- 

It  is  an  essential  quality  of  a  living  being  (see  ing  their  organizations  as  a  whole.     Comparison 

Life)  that  it  shall  exhibit  activities,  the  expres-  of    existing   organisms,   considered    with    refer- 

sion  or  product  of  organic  constitution.     Hence,  ence    lo    their    activities,    and    a    study    of    the 

in  fact,  living  beings  are  said  to  be  organic  or  phylogeny   of   animals    and    plants    as    revealed 

to  have  organization  as  distinguished  from  the  by  paheontology  and  embryology,  establishes  the 

homogeneous,   non-vital  character  of  gases  and  truth    of    this     standard    of    comparison,    and 

minerals,   which  are  inorganic.     Any  living  be-  throws    light    upon    the    evolution    of    organs, 

ing,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  is  hence  termed  Tracing  backward  any  particular  g""""?.  ^s,  for 

an   organism  —  the   broadest   possible   name   for  example,  that  of  the   digestive  system,  we  find 

the  animate  world  as  opposed  to  the  inanimate,  it  leas  and  less  complex  as  we  descend  the  scale 

-,     H-istorical    Sketch. —  The    erroneous    notions  of  organization  until  we  arrive  at  the  simplest 

which  formerly  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  na-  forms  —  the    one-celled    moners    (see    Moner; 

ture  of  organic  functions  belong  to  the  history  Protista),  in  neither  plant  nor  animal,  which 

of  the  science  of  physiology  and  of  chemistry,  have  no  structure  that  our  power  is  able  to  de- 

and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here  further  than  tcct,    the    drop   of    undifferentiated   protoplasm 

is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  present  meaning  of  which  constitutes  their  whole  being  accomplish- 

certain  terms.     Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  19th  ing   all  the  work   of   nutrition,   locomotion   and 

century  it  was  believed  that  certain  chemical  reproduction.    A  little  higher  stands  the  amceba 

com^rounds  which  were  produced  as  the  results  (q.v.)   and  other  proloioans  and  proto^hytans, 

of  vital  processes  occiirrtng 'within' .the  tisanes  in    which    a   beginning   of  '  diSereatiatiOD   and 
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structure  appeals  in  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  At  the  same  titne  homologous  parts —  that  is, 
a  vacuole,  microsomes,  etc.  Still  higher  stand  those  structurally  alike —  may  vary  greatly 
the  sponges,  coelent crates,  and  so  on,  whose  among  animals  of  the  same  class,  accordit^;  to 
comparative  superiority  is  manifested  by  the  the  varying-  requirements  of  habits  and  environ- 
assignment  of  certain  parts  with  gradually  m-  ment,  as  for  instance  among  vertebrates,  the  lo- 
creasing  definiteness  to  perform  distinct  offices,  comotive  organs  are  in  the  form  of  fins  or  pad- 
But  the  higher  orifanisms  primarily  differ  from  dies  for  aquatic  species,  wings  for  aerial  crcat- 
the  lower  ones  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  ures,  and  tegs  and  feet  for  those  of  terrestrial 
composed  of  many  cells  in  more  and  more  com-  habit;  and  these  may  be  vastly  modified  amwig 
plicated  arrangement,  while  the  lowest  consist  the  different  groups,  adapted  to  diverse  habits, 
of  only  a  single  cell;  hence  in  the  last  analysis,  giving  all  the  difference,  for  example,  between 
an  organ  can  be  defined  only  as  a  cell  or  group  the  maasive,  shovel-like,  digging-paws  of  the 
of  cells  devoted  to  doing  a  special  part  of  the  mole  and  the  long  slender  legs  of  the  antelope, 
labor  required  for  the  continued  life,  activities,  or  even  the  totol  disappearance  of  homologous 
and  prosperity  of  the  organism.  This  is  only  parts,  as  in  the  snakes  and  limbless  lizards, 
a  corollary  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  cell  Such  alterations  of  form  adaptive  to  the  require- 
as  the  seat  of  life  (see  Ctix).  Of  the  origin  of  ments  of  environment  and  habit,  come  about 
function  or  organic  activity  we  know  nothing.  gradually,  and  are  likely  to  require  a  correspond- 
Form  and  Symmetry.— Returning  now  to  ing  change  in  other  organs,  directly  or  indi- 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  «organ»  as  a  rectly;  since  aU  or  many  organs  m  the  frame  are 
functional  part,  certain  general  facts  ntay  be  dqfendent  upon  the  co-action  of  others,  and  con- 
considered.  Among  these  are  the  form  and  ditions  of  space,  gravity,  etc.,  require  mechan- 
symmetry  of  organs.  The  form  is  determined  ical  as  well  as  physiological  conformity.  The 
by  the  work  to  be  done,  the  organ  as  an  instru-  stomach,  lungs,  etc,  of  a  long  slim  animal  will 
ment  assuming  that  shape  and  relative  position  be  elongated  and  narrow,  while  those  of  a  re- 
in the  body,  and  acquiring  that  structure,  which  lated  but  more  compactly  built  species  will  be 
will  be  most  effective  for  the  purpose.  Many  more  globular.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
of  the  problems  here  which  seemed  so  difficult  changes  render  some  secondary  organ  unneces- 
to  larly  inveitigators  have  been  solved  by  the  sary,  and  it  continual  disuse  results  in  its  grad- 
application  of  mechanical  laws.  Mechanical '  ual  reduction  and  perhaps  extinction,  as  has 
pnnciples,  controlling,  to  begin  with,  the  origi-  happened  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  eyes  by  many 
nal  cell-division  of  the  egg,  and  regulated  in  burrowii^  or  cave-dwelling  animals.  ,  When 
growth  1^  external  conditions,  as  gravity,  air  such  a  loss  has  become  permanent  in  a  type  the 
or  water  pressure,  strains,  muscle-leverage,  etc.,  remains  may  occur  only  in  the  embryonic  BtMe, 
are  no  doubt  at  the  basis  of  the  symmetry  which  or  may  exist  in  adulthood,  quite  useless  tp  lie 
so  remarkably  characterizes  the  arrangement  of  animal  in  its  present  condition.  Such  obsolete 
organs  throughout  the  living  world.  Two  gen-  structures,  of  which  the  false  hoofs  of  many 
eral  types  may  be  reo^niicd  —  radial  symme-  nngulatea,  the  'balancers*  of  flies,  and  the  ap- 
try  and  bilateral  synimeiry.  The  former  is  pendix  veraiifonnis  in  man  are  examples,  are 
most  characteristic  of  plants,  where  the  majority  called  vestigial  orjjans,  and  were  most  difficult 
of  organs  occur  in  circles  around  an  axis  (see  of  explanation  until  this  relationship  was  recog- 
Ahatohy  of  ft,ABTS ;  Floweks  ;  PHYtLorxxis ;  nized. 

Vbnatb>n;  etc);  and  of  such  animals  as  the  FiMeHoK  Change.— Orgam    may    not    only 

echinodenns,    colenteratea    (qq.v.),    and    many  change  their  form,  but  may  also  change  their 

wonns,  whose  organs  are  radially  disposed  about  function.    Many  perform  more  than  one  func- 

an  oral-aboral  axis,  as  in  polyps  and  starfish.    The  tion,  even  in  the  higher  animals,  and  often,  eape- 

superior   orders   generally,   and    the   arthropods  cially  in  the  case  of  the  limbft,  this  has  produced 

and    vertebrates    particularly,    display    bilateral  a  change  of  form  as  between  the  fore  and  hind 

■ymmetry  in  a  marked  degree  in  all  their  out-  limbs,  relegating  to  one  pair,  say  the  hind  limbs, 

ward  parts,  the  external  organs  being  in  pairs  the  main  work  of  progression,  while  the  other 

(with   one   important    exception    in   the    higher  pair  assist  in  this  respect  only  a  little,  but  serve 

forms)  and  these  approximately,  though  not  ab-  mainly    as   the   means    of    seizing   and    holding 

solutely,  alike.    The  internal  organs  of  the  verte-  food ;  moat  of  the  rodents  afford  examples  of 

brates  are  by  no  means  symmetrical  at  present,  this  case,  of  which  the  kangaroos  and  iguano- 

alibongh  they  seem  to  have  reached  their  asym-  dons    are    extreme    instances.    But     function- 

roetry  by  evolution  from  a  primitive  paired  con-  change  has  often  been  more  radical,  the  original 

dition.    In  insects  and  arthropods  generally  the  or  pnmary  service  by  an  organ  having  been  com- 

intemal    parts    show    much    more    bilateralism,  pletely   superseded  'by    some   other   service,  to 

Among  moUusks  the  bilateral  arrangement  of  accomplish  which  the  organ  underwent  gradual 

the  organs  is  normal,  but  one  side  is  often  devel-  transformation    in    accordance    with    change   of 

oped   at  the  expense  of  the  other,  even  to  the  habit  and  the  arising    of  a  novel  bodily  need  to 

cornplete  loss  of  the  latter.  which    existing    machinery    could    be    adapted. 

Correlations. —  As  might  be  expected  under  The  origin  of  lungs  in  air-breathing  amphibians, 

such  circumstances  certain  definite  correlations  reptiles,  and  warm-blooded  -mammals  and  birds 

exist  between  organs  as  to  size  and  relative  pro-  is   directir   traceable  lo   the  tranaiormation   for    ■ 

portions.    Thus  in  the  human  frame,  the  limbs  this  new  purpose  of  the  swimming-bladder  of 

are  equal  in  lengthy  the  head  is  one  seventh  of  fishes;  te«th  came  into  existence  as  a.  tielic  of  the 

the  total  height,  the  internal  organs  must  be  of  a  hard  scales  ai  ancient  fishes  whose  fimetioil  was 

relative  size  in  respect  to  one  another  aud  to  the  purely  as  an  armature,  the  struqWre  and  office 

frame,  and  so  on.    This  symmetry  and  corr(Ia-  surviving  only  in  a,  few  such  forms  aa  the  gsr 

.  tion  of  organs   is  necessary  to  the  continuance  .  (see  Gm)  ;  the  three  pairs  of  'jaws'  of  crabs 

.  of  healthful  intenctjng  functions  a;^  Ctructures  which,  in  ihe  early  hiMorr.of  the 
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crustacean  type  were  primarily  swimming  and  by   drawing   several    of  these    registers   corre- 

breathing  organs,  but  long  ago  lost  those  futw-  sponding  rows  of  pipes  are  opened.    When  a  reg- 

tions   altogether   aiid   became    fitted   wholly    for  ister   ia   open   air   can  be  admitted   into  any  of 

mastication  of  food.     Similar  examples  in  great  the  row   of   pipes   under  which  it   is  placed  by 

number  might  be  drawn  from  both  animals  and  simply  pressing  the  key  that  i^ens  the  valve  of 

plants.     Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  most  if  not  the   groove   with   which   it   communicates.     The 

all  of  the  successful  and  persistent   variations  aeries  of  pipes  above   each   slider  is  called  a 

have  involved  change  of  function  on  the  part  of  stop.     The   principal  stops  of  an  organ  are  the 

organs,  the  result  of  which  in  many  cases  was  open,  stopped,  and  double  diapasons;  the  princi- 

greater  specialization.  pal,  dulciana,  twelfth,   fifteenth,  flute,  trumpet, 

For  development  of  organs  in  the  embryo  see  clarion,  bassoon,  cremona,  oboe,  and  vox  hu- 

EMBiVOLocv.                            ExHEST  Ingusoli.  mana.     Those  pipes  of  the  various  registers  that 

-.            ,-.      . T  „    „,-,-.„_,    ,n  in.  op*"  '"'o  each  channel  are  so  construatcd  thai 

Organ    (Gr.    Bn«»',   ^'I^^,^^"""'  f".^'  whUe   one   shaU   give   a    fundamental   note,   the 

strument),ammeatthepr«™ttLmeapp^edto  ^^^^^  ^jj  give  the  chords  of  that  note.    An 

several  musicannstrimenw  that  are  in  ranstnx  »                        wind^hests   filled   by 

rrelUS^~riawSetr^^^^^^^^  ^l^^dh''™^^"^  T'"^'  'T""'^^'^/  H. 

Thm,  .he "church  o'rU'  which  n,ay  be  briefly  JrS'^In'Sfe  wtiLXrnt ''^^e' ni^^^^^ 


meat,   me  cnurcn  organ,   wn.tn  i..-j   ^   ....^..j  -           .      .      largest   i 

de.cribed  is  a  wind  in.trmenl,  the  mnd.  of  ^Xst  oni™.  ttSSlV  amonni,  to  Cvi     Th. 

which  .,.  those  of  a  S""'  «™J«'  °'  "'^il  SloSfpoVeSrof^SesTis  i"ed  the  |,ea"orJS 

varyng  iengths  and  ate  produced  by  the  »to,s-  ',            ^    ^^  ^^                     «          ^    j 

roSs'L^Thi"hri'S™.r)'orc.5i."3  *•  .we.,  organ,  .ro„  the  circ.,.n,..„ee  of  iU 
air  conveyed  to  them  along  certain  channels, 
from  a  bellows  worked  by  electricity,  human  or 
Other  motive  power.  This,  which  from  its  essen- 
tial feature  of  construction  is  also  named  the 
pipe  organ,  and,  from  the  mode  of  playing,  the 
finger  organ,  is  incompar»bly  the  noblest  and 
most  imposing  of  musical  instruments,  beii^  in 
majesty  of  tone  and  grandeur  of  effect  quite 
without  a  parallel.  Aa  in  the  human  voice,  the 
tones  of  the  organ  are  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  in  the  tubes  or  pipes  through 
which  it  is  propelled.  The  three  essentials 
of  an  organ  are:  (i)  a  chest  of  comprBsaed 
air;  (2)  a  set  of  pipes  i«  communication 
with  this  chest;  and  {3)  a  clavier  or  key- 
board, by  means  of  which  this  communjcation 
may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  The 
air    is    forced    into    the    wind-chest    by    means  0:»»ii  — Inwrml  unngeamt^ 

of  bellows.  To  the  upper  part  of  each  wind- 
chest  is  attached  a  sound-board,  a  contrivance  being  endoeed  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  front 
for  conveying  the  wind  to  any  particular  pipe  of  louvre -boards,  wfakh  can  be  worked  by  the 
or  pipes  at  pleasure.  It  consists  of  two  boards  player  so  as  to  give  diminuendo  and  crcacendo 
laid  horizontally.  On  the  upper  board  are  ar-  effects  to  the  sound;  a  fourth  is  called  the  solo 
ranged  parallel  rows  of  pipes,  the  pipes  in  each  organ,  being  employed  for  special  solo  stops, 
row,  regarded  longitudinally,  being  of  the  same  such  as  the  hautboy,  the  flute-stop,  the  vox  hu- 
timbre  or  quality  of  tone,  but  of  a  different  qtnl-  mana,  and  others ;  lastly,  there  is  the  pedal  organ, 
ity  when  regarded  laterally,  that  is,  as  they  ex-  so  called  from  its  key-board  being  played  by  the 
tend  backward.  Under  cadi  lateral  row  of  pipes  feet.  The  key-boards  for  the  hand  are  termed 
there  is  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  lound-board  manuals,  that  for  the  feet  the  pedal.  The  most 
for  the  passage  of  air  from  the  wind-chest  to  iJie  usual  compass  of  the  manuals  is  from  CC  (B 
perforations  in  the  sound-board  by  which  the  feet)  to  F  in  alt,  four  octaves  and  a  half;  that 
pipes  communicate  with  the  grooves.  Air  is  ad-  of  the  pedal  from  CCC  to  £  or  F,  two  and 
mitied  into  these  grooves  by  means  of  valves  or  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  octaves. 
pallets,  which  are  connected  with  the  keys.  On  There  are  two  kinds  of  organ  pipes  —  flute 
the  depression  of  a  key  the  valve  is  opened,  and  pipes  and  reed  pipes,  of  each  of  which  there  are 
the  compressed  air  rushes  into  the  groove,  and  several  species.  Flute  pipes  consist,  first,  of  a 
would.  It  is  obvious,  cause  all  the  pipes  com-  foot,  which  is  hollow,  and  receives  the  wind 
municating  with  that  particular  groove  to  sound  that  sounds  the  pipe;  second,  of  a  body  which  is 
tiieir  respective  notes  were  it  not  for  the  regis-  attached  to  the  foot,  between  the  foot  and 
ter.  The  register  is  a  slider  which  moves  in  the  body  of  the  pipe  is  a  diaphragm  or  partition, 
other  grooves  in  the  sound-board,  cut  at  right  having  a  small  narrow  aperture  to  let  oat  the 
angles  to  those  above  mentioned,  and  communi-  vrind;  over  this  aperture  is  the  mouth,  whose 
eating  by  perforations  with  the  longitudinally  upper  lip,  being  horizontal,  cuts  the  wind  as  it 
arranged  pipes ;  it  contains  holes  to  correspond  escapes  through  the  aperture  and  sets  it  in 
with  these  pipes.  By  drawing  the  register  or  vibration,  so  causing  the  sound.  The  pipes  are 
stop  the  boles  of  one  of  these  rows  are  opened,  made  either  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixed  with  tin, 
M  then  the  holes  of  the  slider  are  directly  or  of  wood.  The  metal  prpes  are  generally 
under  the  entrance  to  the  pipes,  and  by  pushing  CTtffidrical,  open  at  their  extremities,  and  clear 
it  they  arc  closed.    From  this  it  is  clear  that    in  their  sound.    The  wooden  pipes  are  squara 
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•od  generally  stoi>ped  At  their  extremitieE  by  s  The  princy)al  advantages  of  this  description  of 

pliig  covered  with  leather,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  organ   are   that   it    facilitates   the   playitifc'  and 

The  sound  of  these  is  softer.    The  longest  pipes  enables  the  organist  to  sit  at  a  key-board  at  a 

yield  the  gravest,  the  shortest;  the  most  acute  distance   from  the  organ.    One  of  the  largest 

sounds.    The  pipes,  however,  which  are  slotted  organs  is  that  in  Saint  Peter's  Church  in  Rome; 

have  only  hau  the  length  of  those  that  are  open,  it  has  loo  stops;  that  of  the  Seville  Catbedrj 

for  the  same  sound.    The  pipes  vary  in  length  has  also  loo  stops  and  5,300  pipes:  one  at  Wein- 

from  S2  feet  or  so,  to  the  size  of  the  pipe  of  garten,  in  Swabia,  60  stops  and  6,666  pipes;  one 

a  very   small  key.    The   reed  pipes  consist  of  at  Haarlem,  60  stops  and  5,000  pipes.    The  or- 

a  foot  to  carry  the  wind  to  the  reed,  a  thin  E^ns    of   Motie   Dame   and    Saint   Suipice,    in 

tongue  of  hard  brass,  one  of  the  extremities  of  France,   are   likewise   very   large.      The   largest 

which  is  fitted  into  a  kind  of  mold  by  a  wooden  organ  in  England  is  that  built  in  1S70  for  the 

piuft   and  the    other    is    left   free    to   vibrate;  Royal    Albeit    Hall,    London.    There   ace    five 

and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  that  part  of  rows   of  keys   for  the  choir,  great,  swell,   solo, 

the  tongue  which  is  at  liberty  is  the  depth  of  the  and  pedal  orsaos;  138  stops,  and  nearly   10,1000 

sound.    After   passing   the    reed   the   wind  tra-  pipes.     The    largest    organ    in    existence    is    in 

verses  a  long  pipe,  whose  dimensions  and  shape  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.' 
give  character  and  quality  to  the  sound.  There  was  but  slight  interest  taken  in  organ 

The  hand  or  barrel  organs  consist  of  a  mor-  construction   in   the   United    States   until   about 

able,  turning  cylinder,  called  a  barrel,  on  which,  ^«  middle  of  the   19th   century.     The   erection 

by  means  of  wires,  pins,  and  staples,  arc  set  the  ?*  the  great  organ  in  the  Music  Hall,  Boston, 

tunes  it  is  intended  to  perform.    These  pins  and  ^y  a  German  builder,  Walcker  of  Wurtemberg, 

staple*,    by    the    revolution   of   the    barrel,    act  ^^''^  the  first  impetus  to  publio  interest  in  the 

upon  the  keys  within,  and  give  admission  to  the  "»"«.r-     Roosevelt  of  New  York,  and  Jardine, 

wind  from  the  bellows  to  the  pipes.    The  hartd-  ["tewise  of  New  York,  soon  became  two  of  the, 

ot^n  is  generally  portable,  and  so  contrived  that  beat-known  organ-builders  in  America.     Roose- 

thc  same  action  of  the  hand  which  turns  the  ^^^  invented  "the  automaucadjusublc  combir' 

barrel  gives  motion  to  the  bellows.  nation,'   which  enables  the  player  to  ;ilace  any. 

The   invention  of  the  organ   is  attributed  to  «qmred  combina  ion  of  st(^)8  under  immed.aU 

Ctesibius  (q.T.)  of  Alexandria,  about  =00  b.c.  '»""'^'  ^'^,  ^^  "''"^?°=^  combustions  as  fre- 

An  organ  was  presented  by  Emperor  Coprony-  "^^T^v,  ^l  ^T'^^'     ^^  -'"'  fon^truction  of  the 

m^to^epin.k^ingofFranL  absent  ..sfandjn  ^^-^^^^  ^1^.1^^^^^  'l^n^^ X" l^^^sl 
S.6  a  water-organ  was  erected  at  A.x-U-Cha-  j^  i^,,;^  „,  ^^e  organs  o!  the  RomaA 

pelle.     The  use  of  organs,  however    was  not  Catholic   Cathedral,   Montreal"  the  cathedral   of 

common  before  the  14th  century.  _   At  the  be-  [he    Holy    Cross,    Boston,    which    possesses    83 

ginning  the  instrument  was  very  imperfect;  it  stops;  the  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  with  96  slops 

bad  only  from  1  j  to  1 5  broad  and  large  keys,  and  4  manaals,  and  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston 

which  wore  struck  with  the  fist  and  produced  with  65  stops.    Consult :  Dixon,  'Practical  Organ 

the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale.    The  keys  in  Building'    (i88r) ;   Hhiton,    'Organ    Construc- 

time  became  smaller,  and  between  the  diatonic  tion>    (1900). 

tones  the  semi-tonea  vrere  inserted.     In    .444  Organ   Mountaina,  or   Serra   do«   OrgXoa. 

H.  Droesdoff  of  Mayence  built  a  great  organ  Brazil.    See  OrgIds,  Sekro  DOS. 
with  a  pedal.     According  to  others,  Bemhard,  o..«i«  !>«;•>»    ~-    t>.^.i  tj  ■  »  ■    1 

the  flnt  organ  with  a  pedal  bet»i«r  tht  ysa™  ,„,  „j  ,,  jj^j  ,„  ^,  ,;     ,,  ,^«  „,^„^  ^^■ 

,4,o    and     u8.      Impiovsments    .ii...«l«l  ,„,5  „  dominant,  htld  or^ainlainid  by  oii  of 

qm.ckly  ,n  the  iMh  century ;  the  division  ctM  ,h«  vora  pull,  while  the  other  part,  move  freely, 

tkepipe«intnd,aemnlttop!wa.nown.venttd.  ,i,j„„  rifenince  to  the  .listened  tone,  enen. 

?J?,™  r.'hf  ,?.5,'"?Sflii;„;;r.™'„."ii5  «  "■■  teginnin,  »d  He  end  of  the  pn.si^nn 

??s,irtia'SJi''"°Bn7r°p^t"d^  si't°K  sS'  'iS.'^'^Ss 

SLTJSn^SfnreSiSf  Sl^h'^eSn^  E^C^  '  Vi^"?™^  felS??. 

the  wind^hest,  by  Which  an  equal  pressure  of  ^^uJ^J^^uTI^^'   l"^.  'i-'"."'^  soprano   .» 

wind  can  be  obtaiW  in  all  the  bello\vs.    A  hy-  ^I'-^d  the  'hotding-note.'  lbs  term. ben^  also 

draulic  engine  has  been  adapted,  with  succeii.  f  mediKval  conception  and  the  origin  of  teiror 

t«  the  purposes  of  working  the  bellows,  and  it  is  ^^""^  .'^""/^   "  ^°^^-   ^^   ™!<^   ^^   .w^H*  *>»« 

now  p^tt^eneraUy  adopted.     By  an  .'ngenioua  "^Xi-iOM  pu:,Clus  was  generally  sustained  to  all 

piece  of  sdf-acting  mechiiism,  the  pump  works  ''^Ktive  contrapuntal  climax.     In  many  modem 

only  when  the  wind-chest  is  empty,  or  only  par-  composition^    especially    pastorales,    a    double- 

tiafly  filled,  ceasing  when  it  is  full.  Mr  Barker,  "rg^n  o^  pedal-pomt  on  both  tonic  and  dominant 

inventor   of   the   pneumatic   lever,   patented   in  "  frequently  used. 

1863  a  contrivance  for  transferring  some  of  the         Organic    Chemistry.      See    Carbon    Com- 

work    from    mechanism    to    electro-magnetism,  pounds. 

An    organ    built    on    this   principle    is    termed         Organic  Srn'ations.     See  Sensation,  0»- 

an  electric  organ.    Several  improvements  have  ganic. 

since  been  made  on  Barker's  patent.    The  first         Organo-Metallk  Compotinda,  in  chemistry, 

electric  organ  constructed  in  Great  Britain  was  compounds   consisting  of  an  organic  radical  m 

used  at  Drury  Lane  in   1867,  and  many  others  combination   with    a   metallic   base.      The   alkyl 

have  since  been  erected  throughout  the  world  radicals — methyl,    CH.;    ethyl.    CiH>;  propyl. 
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CJHi;  etc. —  are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  lamb,  sheep,  pig,  cow,  etc.,  and  used  hypoder- 
OT^snic  bases  whidi  enter  into  combinations  of  matically,  or  by  the  mouth,  have  marked  fAysio- 
this  character;  and  zinc,  lead,  tin,  and  mercury  logical  actions  and  may  be  employed  in  therapeu- 
are  the  most  important  metallic  elements  which  tics.  Many  of  the  extracts  first  devised  by 
combine  with  them.  Zinc-ethyl,  Zn(CilU)j,  may  Brown-Sequard  arc  now  known  to  be  worthless, 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  metallic  line  upon  particularly  the  ejctracts  from  the  testicles  o£  the 
ethyl  iodide,  CtHi.1.  A  non-volatile,  crystalline  ox  and  ram,  which  were  to  invigorate  the  old, 
compound  having  the  formula  OHiZnt  is  formed  and  extracts  of  the  brain,  of  the  ovaries,  and  of 
at  first,  but  under  the  influence  of  heat  this  the  mammary  glands.  All  of  these  contain  well- 
deoimposes  into  iodide  of  ^inc  and  zinc-ethyl,  known  compounds  which  are  present  in  most  of 
As  thus  prepared,  zinc-ethyl  is  a  colorless  liquid,  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  beyond  possessing 
which  boils  at  244°  F.  When  exposed  to  the  air  certain  tonic  pr<merties,  such  as  a  good  beef-lea 
it  takes  fire  spontaneoasly,  burning  with  a  green-  would  possess,  their  action  is  nil.  Later  study 
ish  flame.  It  may  be  converted,  by  slow  oxidiza-  has  shown,  however,  which  of  the  organs  con- 
tion,  into  ethylate  of  zinc,  Zn(OCiHi)j.  Three  tain  practicable  therapeutic  principles,  and 
compounds  of  ethyl  and  tin  are  known,  and  two  further  research  will  undoubtedly  reveal  others, 
compounds  of  ethyl  and  lead  Boron  and  silicon  and  may  discover  some  in  the  organs  now  re- 
form compounds  with  ethyl,  and  these,  although  jected  as  containing  nothing  specific  The  roost 
they  contain  no  metal,  are  also  called  °^rgano-  important  of  these  substances  now  used  in  medi- 
metallic"  bodies.  Silicon-ethyl  has  the  formula  cine  are  derived  from  the  liver,  the  stomach, 
<CiHi)tSi,  and  may  be  prepared  by  treating  zinc-  pancreas,  thyroids,  thymus,  suprarenals,  and 
ethyl  with  silicon  tetrachloride.  It  is  a  colorless,  sexual  organs  of  the  more  common  domestic  ani- 
liquid,  boiling  at  302°  F.  Several  of  its  deriva-  mals.  Of  these  the  digestive  ferments  pepsin 
lives  have  a  considerable  theoretic  interest,  and  pancrealin,  iodothyrin  from  the  thyroid, 
among  these  being  a  substance  which  has  the  epinephrin  from  ihe  suprarenals,  and  spermin 
formula  SiC,H»0,  smells  like  camphor,  and  be-  from  the  testicles  are  the  most  important.  The 
haves,  chemically,  like  an  alcohol.  Sodium-ethyl  action  of  the  digestive  ferments  is  discussed  under 
has  not  been  isolated  in  the  pure  slate,  but  a  digestion  (q.v,). 

double  compound  of  this  substance  and  of  zinc  The  peculiar  symptoms  that  resulted  from  the 

ethyl   has   been    prepared,    having    the    formula  taking  out  of  the  thyroid  §iand  in  men  and  ani- 

NaCiH.H-  ZnCCJfi)i.  mals  drew  attention  to  this  organ  and  its  effects 

_  j_  _,  ,,     ,  ,        .  on  secretion.     The  close  resemblances  of  certain 

OrgMiOlherapy,    the    medical    use    of   am-  diseased  persons  to  man  and  animals  deprived  of 

mal  orgajis  or  glands,  or  of  their  uitracts.     The  this   gland   was   noted,   and   it  was   soon   eslab- 

use  of  the  extracts  of  many  of  the  viscera  of  lig^ed    that    myxcedema  and   cretinism   (q.v.l, 

lower  ammals  for  their  remedial  effects  m  ill-  t^^   hitherto    intractable   diseases,    were   really 

ness  13  of  great  antiquity.    The  savage  who  ate  due  to  diseases  of  the  thyroid  function.    It  was 

the  hwrt  of  his  courageous  enemy  had  an  ink-  ^^t  ^  step,  after  finding  the  cause,  to  apply  the 

hng  of  a  truth,  even  .ftheresults  were  obtamed  remedy,  thyroid  extract,  and  these  two  previ- 

only   by    suggestion.     Ancient    Chmese,    Indian  ously  hopelissly  incurable  diseases  became  amen- 

Greek,  and  Roman  medicme  d«ilt  largely  with  j^^ie^o   treatment.     At  first   ft«h   glands   were 

the  fancied  effects  of  eating  certain  organs,  but  ^^     ^  j^^cts ;  still  later,  the  active  prin- 

t  has  only  been  withm  the  era  of  exact  physic  ^  j  ,,^  j^  ■  f  ^  iodothyrin, 

log  cal   chemical   methods   that  physic  ans    have  ,i,„.'«ji«    .1,  J.,^i,,k..i:»    _t^      Ti.  ™.«;j     ..«^ 

been  in  a  position  to  apply  the  principles  of  or-  '^roi<f^-  ^  .'^'?^''"' i^,  i?il^l.iu^^ 

ganotherapy  along  ration!  and  individual  lines,  f  "'==^,'  wJ^"*""^,*?  'If*^  'A  T*,^'^'^,,' 

As  PataceUus  was  the  first  to  show  that  it  was  ^^°^  blood-pressure  through  dilatation  of  the 

not  the  entire  drug  that  was  valuable,  but  that  ^^'^"''2''^  '■i^™^*''*^'  T,^^^'"«^  ''''*^  .T 

each  drug  contained  some  active  principle  to  the  *'  ^^  '"  ^Fl^  '^?l"- .  ^'  '^^  increases  the. 

action  ^  which  its  effects  were'^due,  and  thus  "eryoosi'-ntabiU^  of  the  heart-musde  by  reason 

was    the    forerunner    of   the    distinctly   modem  of  its  action  on  the  vagus  nerve.     Small  doses  of 

school  of  "active  principles,-  so  Brown-Sequard,  "^^  f"%   admmistered    durmg    a    considerable 

who  maintained  6860)  t£t  each  organ  of  th^  ^'°^y°t  ^^  rause  symptoms  comparable  to 

body  had  an  internal  secretion  which  was  an  "<?»hihalm.c    gortre    (q.v).    The   diseases    for 

actiie   agent,   was   the   founder   of   the   modem  which  it  is  used  are :    Cachexia  strumipnvajol- 

school  of  organotherapy.     The  full  applications  '7""B  "^rgical  remova    of  the  thyrmds;  goflre 

of   these   general   truths  are   far   from   being  in  "f    the  _  hyperplastic    folhcular    variety    a    form 

sight,  especially  when  one  considers  the  recent  "i"^''   is   assoaated   with  dimimshed  formation 

developments  of  knowledge  concerning  specific  °^  .thyroid  substance ;  myxtedema,  sporadic  cre- 

cytotoxins,  cytolysins.etc.    Claude  Bernard  may  "?'=?^;     certain     obscure     sk,o-dis eases,     and 

be  said  to  have  antedated  Brown-Sequard  when  obesity.     It  is  also  used  as  a  general  metabolic 

he   discovered    the   glycogenic   function   of    the  stimulant.    Within    a    few    years    an    extremely 

liver;  but  Brown-Sequard,  with  more  brilliancy  active  and  powerful  substance  has  been  discov- 

and  fancy,  than  fact,  made  the  broad  application  e^d  •"  ^''e  suprarenal  glands.     It  has  received 

that  all  the  glands  of  the  body  — liver,  spleen,,  various    names,    myxcedema,    suprarenin,    adre- 

suprarenals,   kidneys,   testes,   tliyroids,  ovaries,  "aim,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  closely  allied  prod- 

etc.  -  possessed  internal  secrelions  which  passed  f«s  that  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ac- 

into  the  blood  and  lymph  and  thus  conlributed  to  tjve  principle  or  principles  of  this  gland.     This 

the  metabolism  of  the  body.    Subsequent  study  substance   in   the  human   body    is  probably  of 

has  not  borne  out  his  theory,  but   it  is  known  great  importance  in  maintaining  the  tension   of 

that  certain   glands  and  organs  of  the  body  do  the  blood-vessels,  and  it  also  bears  some  relation 

contain  substances  which  are  found  only  in  those  to  the  sugar-ox tdizing  properties  of  the  liver  or 

particular    glands   and  organs,   and   which,    ex-  pancreas,    or    both.     The    effects    of    adrenalin, 

Iracted  from  the  corresponding  glands  in  the  used  hypodermaticaily,  are  immediate.    It  ca<.ises 
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I  marked  rise  in  the  blood -pressure,  due  to  its 
stimulating  the  inecbanisra  that  constricts  the 
blood-vessels ;  it  slows  [he  heart  and  causes  it  to 
beat  more  strongly;  it  depresses  the  breathing 
centres  somewhat,  dilates  the  pupils,  and  slows 
down  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine. 
In  medicine  it  is  extremely  useful  as  a  local  ap- 

tlication  to  constrict  blood-vessels,  lessening 
emorrhage,  reducing  inllammation,  slopping 
discharges  of  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  thus 
particularly  valuable  in  sore  throat,  running 
from  the  nose,  inflammation  of  the  eye,  hemor- 
rhage from  the  nose,  or  from  tbe  stomach.  It 
lias  a  certain  value  in  some  forms  of  diabetes, 
especially  in  bronzed  diabetes,  in  rachitis,  in 
spasmodic  asthma,  and  in  [he  treatment  of  shock 
of  any  description,  particularly  if  associated 
with  loss  of  blood- pressure.  The  use  of  the 
active  principle  of  [lie  suprarenals  is  only  just 
begun. 

In  the  sexual  glands  substances  rich  in  nu- 
cleina  and  phosphorus  are  present.  Many  of 
these  have  received  names,  but  few  have  been 
isolated  in  sufficiently  pure  form  to  be  useful  in 
therapeutics.  Those  that  are  now  (1904)  avail- 
able stimulate  metabolism,  and  some  are  of  value 
for  counteracting  the  undesirable  effects  of  the 
removal  of  some  one  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion, as  in  castration  or  in  ovariotomy. 

SifrrE  Ely  Jeujffb,  M.D., 
Editor  'JoHmal  of  Nervous  and  Mtnlal  Dis- 
tase.' 

Or'gansiiie.    See  Silk. 


Serra  do  Mar  cordillera,  40  miles  northeast  of 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  pipes  of  a  church  or^an,  as 
viewed  from  the  sea.  The  highest  peak  is  3,800 
feL 

Ot%az,  or'gas,  Franciflco,  Cuban  poet:  b. 
Havana,  Cuba,  1815;  d.  Madrid,  Spam,  1873-' 
He  was  educated  in  Havana,  entered  journalism 
and  in  1830  went  to  Madrid  where  he  took  up 
his  residence.  His  first  volume  of  poetry,  'Pre- 
ludios  del  Arpa'  (1841)1  won  for  him  recog- 
nition as  otie  of  the  best  lyrical  poets  of  Spanish- 
America  :  he  also  wrote  two  dramas  and  several 
historical  works  besides  a  second  volume  of 
verse  'Las  TropicaJes'    (1850). 

Orgeat,  a  6avoring  substance  much  used  m 
medicinal  and  other  drinks.  It  is  essentially  a 
syrup  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  possesses 
a  rich  almond  flavor,  but  it  is  often  modified  by 
the  use  of  other  ingredients 

Orgetorix,  or-jel'ft-riks,  Helvetian  chief: 
d.  about  62  B.C.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  wealth 
flLod  power  and  intrigued  to  gain  sovereign  power, 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Helvetii  to  emigrate 
to  GauL  His  designs  were  suspected  and  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  died,  supposedly  by  his 
own  hand,  before  a  decision  was  rendered. 
Consult  Qesar's  'Commentaries,'  book  I. 

OrghjreefT,  Kussia,  district  town  in  the 
province  of  Bessarabia,  It  is  situated  about  30 
miles  north  of  Kishinefl  railway  station.  The 
ruins  of  an  old  Dacian  fortress,  Petrod^va  or 
Orhei,  are  near  the  town.  It  was  annexed  to 
Russia  in  1813.    Pop.  13,35^ 


Orgiea,  dr'jis,  tir  Orgia.    See  Bacchus. 

L  iNSTBt;- 

Oria,  Italy,  a  tovm  in  the  province  oi 
Lecce,  and  the  district  of  Brindisi,  on  the 
Brindisi-Taranto  Railway,  23  miles  west-south- 
west of  Brindisi.  The  town  is  built  on  a  hill 
between  two  small  lakes ;  it  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop  and  has  a  cathedral,  a  medixval  town- 
bouse,  a  library,  hospital,  and  gymnasium.  It 
carries  on  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil.  Oria  was 
the  ancient  Greek  settlement  Uria  or  Hyria. 
Pop.  7,10a 

Oriana  (i)-  The  mistress  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  the  legendary  hero  of  mediteval  chivalry.' 
According  to  romance  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Lisuarte,  the  English  monarch.  Queen  Etizabeth- 
was  often  styled  "The  peerless  Oriana'  in  the 
complimentaiy  poems  of  her  day.  (3)  The  chief 
personage  in  Fletcher's  comedy,  'The  Wild 
Goose  Chase'  (1631),  and  in  Farquhar's  comedy 
'The  Inconstant*  (iToa).  (3)  A  character  in 
Beatmiont  and  Fletcher's  play,  'The  Woman 
Hater'  {1607).  (4)  The  title  of  a  poem  by 
Tennyson  in  which  the  name  is  introduced  as  a 
constant  refnin  (iSjo). 

Oriana,  The  Triumphs  of.  the  title  of  a 
book  of  madrigals  composed  in  honor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  Thomas  Morley  compiled  and 
printed  in  1601. 

Oriani,  6-ri-a'ne,  Bamaba.  lulian  astron- 
omer: b.  Garegnano,  Italy,  1752;  d.  1832.  He 
studied  astronomy  under  Lagrange,  assisted 
Reggio  and  De  Cesaris  in  measuring  the  ftic,  o! 
the  meridian  and  his  calculations  proved  Ceres,. 
which  Piazzi  discovered  in  1801,  to  be  a  planet, 
not  a  comet  as  Piazzi  had  supposed.  He  was' 
director  assistant  in  Brera  Observatory  at  Milan 
in  1802,  and  was  editor  of  the  'Effemerid  As- 
tronomiche'  in  i77&~i83a  He  was  created  a 
count  by  Napoleon  and  published:  'Tables  of 
Uranus'  {1785)  ;  'Spherical  Trigonometry' 
ti8o6) :  etc.  ' 

Oribaahia,  6r-l-ba'shl-us,  Greek  physician 
to  the  emperor  Julian:  b,  Pergamon  (or  Sardis) 
about  325  A.o. ;  d.  about  400,  He  studied  in 
Cyprus  under  Zeco,  became  attached  to  Julian 
during  the  Oriental  exile  of  the  latter,  accom- 
panied him  to  Gaul,  and,  after  his  accession  in 
361,  was  appointed  quxstor  of  Constant int^le. 
But  afler  Julian's  death,  when  the  Christiana 
again  obtained  the  up^er  hand,  he  was  ban- 
ished among  the  Danuhian  barbarians.  He  was 
recalled  during  his  last  years.  Oribasius  ia 
reputed  the  discoverer  of  the  sahvary  glands. 
Under  Julian's  direc[ion  he  summarized  the 
medical  lore  of  the  day.  A  Latin  version  of  die  - 
6th  century  has  been  edited  by  Bussemaker, 
Daremberg,  and  Molinler. 

Oribe,  o-rE'ba,  Manuel,  Uruguayan  sol- 
dier and  politician:  b.  Montevideo,  Urugoay, 
about  1802;  d.  there  November  1857,  When 
but  a  hoy  he  entered  the  patriot  army,  where 
through  his  ability  be. won  high  rank;  he  was 
minister  of  war  under  Jose  F.  Rivera  in  1833-5, 
succeeding  him  in  the  presidency  in  the  latter 
year.  Rivera  raised  a  revolt  against  him  in 
1837  and  finally  succeeded  in  defeating  and  ■ 
forcing  him  to  leave  the  country.    Oribe  coined 
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the  support  of  the  dictator  Rosas,  at  Buenos  of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Leicfasenriog 

Ayres,  and  in  1842  began  the  Nine  Years'  war,  and  Rosel  and  became  rety  papular. 

intendniR   a    foreien    subiuKation    of   Uruguay.  __,  _,.  ,  -«  ^                  r  .<         •            i-  • 

The  inteTvention  ofFrance  and  Brazil  prevent^  .    ^^T,^  K'S^*"^  «""=  «f  the  primary  div.- 

the   success    of    his    scheme,    and    his   plan   to  sions  of  the  Mrth  considered  w«h  referoice  to 

seiie  the  presidency  in  185 5  was  rendered  futiJe  '"  f'""^:  a  ijoogeographical  province.    It  em- 

k„  .k.  f„™.™„  „„■„.,.:  braces  the  whole  of  southeastern  Asia  south  of 

by  the  foreign  powers.  ,j,^  Himalayan  watershed,   from   Beluchistan  to 

Criel  College,  Oxford,  England,  founded  the  Philippines  and  including  all  the  MaJayan 

in   1336  by  Edward  II.  on  the  suggestion  of  archipelago  as  far  as  Celebes.    It  is  separated 

Adam  de  Brome,  his  almoner,  for  a  provost  and  from  the  Australian  region  by  'Wallace's  Ljne.* 

ten    fellows,    and    first    named   the    College    of  See  Zoogeographv. 

ziffJ-'J'n-'  rt  rSi  '.lf>  oS  s»"-mS.'™  "3riSS""ri"„'!'5.^^. 

moved  two  years  later.    The  buildings  of  Oriel  _,_„„  -,1,1,  ,i„  _._„.jL;„„  „r  ■m.,„i,,™,  i»™,« 

/~^t, ' ..      c-    1.  ■_  /-\  f.  J     Ti mences  with  the  expedition  01  riapoieoa  uona- 

CoUege  are  among  the  finest   in  Oxford.     Ine  _,^_  »_   c™,,.*   :„  Ik.   ,..„™_  ^tr-,rSi      Ti-i. 


.   L  LIU-      '»^'^''u?^''i  "  _'^'''™^>    expedition    was   accompanied   by   scientists   and 

«nd  has  10  aeholarships  tenable  for  5  years,  a„Vs,  who  published  the  result  of  their  obser- 
and  4  exhibitions  tenab  e  till  the  end  of  the  ^^fi^^'  j„  /  ^  ^^.^  entitled  'Description  de 
twentieth  lerrn  from  matncuUtioa  ^'iV,?'"*  I'Egypte'  {1809-13).  The  antiquities  rollected 
?H..^n^  rlA'^",'^^''^^'^-  *"•*  '^'^'^"'^  brth"  expe^on  became  the  pwperty  of  the 
(during  residence)  IS  i8o  per  annum.  Candi-  a^nq„ering  British  and  formed  th?  ftwndation 
dates  For  these  exhibitions  mast  be  deaerving  ^f  ^^e  E^tian  collections  in  the  British  Mi- 
oerwn.  m  need  of  support  a  the  university.  „„^  /^  (^ese  was  the  famous  Rosetta 
No. one  .s  eligible  to  a  scholarship  who  has  gjone.  This  was  a  slab  of  black  granite  con- 
attained  the  w  of.ao  vears  or  wh^  being  Gaining  a  portion  of  a  decree  &  honor  of 
a  member  of  the  university,  ha»  erceeded  two  ptoitStj  V.^pjphanes,  305-181  B.C.,  wrinen  in 
years  from  his  njatriculation.  The  college  has  t^e  ancient  E^an  hieSglypbics  the  more 
presentations  to  15  l<yn^.  Among  its  distin-  ^^deni  Egyptian  demotic  iSipt  and  in  Greek, 
pushed  ahmm,  are  Matthew  Arnold,  Barday,  3  n«ans  of  this  triliDgiiTinw^riptlon  the 
Butler,  dOTgh,  Hampden,  Thomas  Hughes  hieroglyphic  characters  JeTe  deciphered  by 
kt"5'""'-ii,fi2il"'''    ^T    ^'^'"    ^^'fV^L,  t    Young  "■  England  and  Champollion  in  France 

Ehodes.  Wilberforce,  etc,  and  several  fcaders  of  aj^ost  at  the  same  timc-ifei-a.  »id  finally, 
the  Tractariwi  moyemeiit.  Arnold,  Keble,  New-  at  a  later  dae,  the  demotic  script  was  alw 
man,  Pusey.  and  Whately.  deciphered.    This  inscription,  theretore,  became 

Odd  Window,  a  bay  window  of  an  upper  J.^e  key  to  the  inlerpretatiori  of  all  _  Egyptian 
Htory  supported  by  brackets  or  corbels.  In  ''t=''»ture  and  civilization.  The  decipherment 
«ome  cases  the  support  is  derived  from  a  pier  "*  "'«.  Rosetta  atone  led  to  a  desire  to  obtain 
or  engaged  column  carried  from  the  ground  more  inscriptions,  and  m  1S2S  a  Franco- 1 taJian 
expedition  was  sent  out,  headed  by  Champollion 
and  Rosellini,  to  examine  the  most  important 
rains  of  Egfpt  an4  cop^  pJctiires  and  laserip- 
tioDi.  The  publidied  results  of  diia  rxpeditioa 
remain  to  this  d^  a  store-house  of  material  for 
Egyptoiogists.  In  i&(0  the  Prussian  govem- 
njert  sent  oat  a  similar  expedition  under  Lep- 
stns.  Taking  advantage  ot  the  work  already 
done,  Lepsius  was  able  to  arrange  the  monu- 
ments discovered  in  historical  order,  and  to 
place  the  study  of  Egyptian  art  and  civilisation 
on  a  permanent  and  scientific  basis.  This  ex- 
pedition was  particularly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  Egypt  to  Bible  story,  so 
that  in  addition  to  the  exploration  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was  visited^  its 
ancient  copper  mines  and  Egyptian  inscriptions 
nj  T  nr-  J       'i>  11'  ,  ^'„        n  t    ,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  old  empire  dis- 

Orid  w.i-dow,  D.II10]  Coin^e.  Ojcforf.  covrr^l,  and  an  effort  made  to  traee  &  route 

■with   the  upper  part  corbeled   out   to   meet  the  "'  *-^.^^f!I!^5"  ^1   .^„.-  „    „,  ,  .,: 

floor  of  the  projecting  window.    Formerly  no  ^J]''  f^,^c.''LlTT^!.'.^^y      J^^ 

distinction   was   iiade   between   this   and   a   bay  "^""^  '"a™^.?  V.'  T  "^k*^    fi  J^^ 

window  which  rnei.  frnm  th.  <rmi»H  sdiolST,    Augustus    Mafiette,      The    first    and 

wmoow  whicn  rose  Irom  the  ground.  greatest  of  his  discoveries  was  the  Serapeum, 

Orient,  Joseph,  Austrian  painter:  b.  Bur-  or  tombs  of  the  sacred  Apis  bulls  at  Mempbi% 

bach,   Westphalia,    1677;    d.    Vienna    1737.    He  64  in  all.    The  erection  of  these  tombs  axtended 

studied  painting  under  Paistenberger,  and  was  through  the  period  from  1300  to  50  b-c.    Here 

appointed  vice-director  of  the  imperial  collection  were  found  also  thousands  of  memorial  stones 

of  pictures  at  Vienna.     He  painted  a  large  num-  erected     by     pious    pilgrims,     amulets,     funeral 

ber  of  landscapes,  which  were  much  appreciated  figures  and  so  forth.    In  i8S7  the  Khedive  estab- 

in  his  time,  partly  on  account  of  a  really  effective  lished  a  museum  at  Cairo,  appointed  Mariette 

rendering  of  nature,  and  partly  on  account  of  an  director,  and  gave  him  authority  to  conduct 
unusually  brllHai 
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tory.  From  this  time  until  hb  death,  in  iSSo,  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre, 
Hariette  ex«rcised  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  Turin  (here  is  the  famous 
excavation  in  Egypt  His  explorations  were  Papyrus  Prisse),  and  smaller  colleciions  in 
enormous  in  extent,  including  all  the  well  various  museums  in  the  United  States  and  else; 
known  ruins,  and  more  of  the  ^reat  discoveries  where.  Besides  the  monuments  and  papyri 
of  Egyptology  were  made  by  him  than  by  any  belonging  to  those  periods  which  we  commonly 
other  one  man.  No  systematic  report  of  his  call  Egyptian,  written  in  Egyptian  characters, 
excavations  as  such  has  ever  been  published.  He  there  have  been  found,  especially  in  the  last 
was  concerned  principally  in  the  discovery  and  decade,  mainly  in  the  Fayum,  large  number* 
recovery  of  antiquities,  a  method  of  excavation  of  papyrus  fragments,  containing  parts  of  Greek 
which  inevitably  results  in  the  destruction  of  a  manuscripts,  some  like  Aristotle's  'Constitution 
great  amount  of  material  arch^eologically  valu-  of  Athens'  and  the  poems  of  _  Bachyllides ; 
able,  and  his  publications  concern  themselves  others,  like  the  Logia  of^  Jesus,  various  heretical 
with  ibe  antiauities  discovered,  not  with  the  gospels,  apocalypses  and  the  like,  of  theological 
method  of  their  discoveiy.  Since  his  death  the  value.  Great  quantities  of  letters,  deeds  and 
direction  of  antiquities  m  Egypt  has  remained  documents  of  various  descriptions,  written  on 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  A  careful  system  fragments  of  papyrus,  potsherds  and  the  like, 
of  protection  and  preservation  of  antiquities  and  have  also  revealed  with  photographic  minute- 
ruins  has  been  introduced,  a  large  new  museum  ness  the  every-day  life  of  the  people  of  the 
constructed  (1902),  and  excavations  system-  Fayum  district  in  the  centuries  immediately  prc- 
atically  conducted  at  numerous  sites  on  behalf  ceding  our-^ra.  Of  late  also  renewed  atten- 
of  the  Egyptian  museum.  tion  has  been  paid  by  explorers  to  the  Christian 

Reversing  the  policy  of  Marielte,  perraissioM  (Coptic)  and  Moslem  remains  with  which 
was  given  By  his  successor,  G.  Maspero  (now  Egypt  abounds,  but  which  earlier  generations  of 
serving  a  second  time  as  director  ot  antiquities),  explorers  and  scholars  had  overlooked, 
to  representatives  of  other  nations  and  to  Assyria  and  Babylonia. —  Assy rio- Babylonian 
private  persons  to  conduct  excavations  under  research  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  tentative 
reasonable  restrictions  and  to  acquire  and  ex-  excavations  of  Rich  at  Babylon  in  1811.  Others 
port  antiquities.  Talcing  advantage  of  this  before  that  date  had  identified  the  ruin  mounds 
change  of  policy,  the  Egypt  Exploration  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  copies  of  Babylon- 
Fund  was  organized  in  1883,  and  has  been  ian  and  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  had  al- 
aupported  from  that  day  to  the  present  ready  made  their  way  to  Europe,  but  Rich  made 
day  by  funds  collected  in  almost  equal  the  first  serious  survey  of  the  mounds  of  Baby- 
pat^s  in  England  and  America,  ahhough  Ion.  In  1820  he  made  a  similar  exploration  ia 
the  direction  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ruined  mounds  of  Nineveh  and  Calah.  The 
the  English  contributors.  The  first  work  of  inscriptions  secured  by  him  at  these  sites  formed 
this  Fund  was  done  in  the  Delta,  in  the  excava-  a  nucleus  for  the  later  great  Assyrian  and 
tion  of  the  biblical  store-city  of  Pithom  and  the  Babylonian  collections  m  the  British  Museum. 
Greek  city  of  Naukratis.  Since  1891  these  ex-  More  than  ao  years  elapsed  after  Rich's 
cavations  have  been  conducted  in  upper  Egypt  death  hefore  any  systematic  excavations  were 
The  most  famous  name  connected  with  the  undertaken.  Then  through  the  influence  partly 
excavations  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  ia  of  Julius  Mohl,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
that  of  W.  Flinders  Petrie.  Working  at  times  Societe  Asiatique,  who  had  seen  in  London  the 
for  the  Fund  (regularly  since  1896)  and  at  times  inscribed  material  gathered  by  Rich  in  Assyria 
on  account  of  private  persons,  Petrie  has  and  Babylonia,  the  French  governmenf  was  in- 
achieved  astonishing  results,  and  claims  to  have  duced  to  create,  for  purposes  of  investigation,  a. 
carried  back  Egyptian  history  to  an  almost  in-  vice-consulate  at  Mosul,  nearly  opposite  Nine- 
credibJy  early  period.  Certainly  he  has  proved  veh,  and  Paul  Emil  Botta  was  sent  out  to  fill 
that  Mtnes,  the  supposed  mythical  founder  of  diis  position.  After  some  rather  unsuccessful 
the  ficst  Egyptian  dynasty,  was  a  real  person,  ewavations  at  Kuyunjik,  on  the  site  of  ancient 
1^  discovermg  inscriptions  of  his  reign,  and  he  Nioeveh,  Botta  was  led  by  the  reports  of  the  na- 
and  others  have  found  remains  of  a  civilization  tives  to  undertake  excavations  at  Khorsabad, 
long  antedating  even  this  period  of  Menes.  To  20  miles  to  the  northeast.  Excavations  were 
give  young  E^rpt'^logists  a  chance  to  excavate  conducted  at  this  site  by  Botta  from  March 
on  their  own  account,  Petrie  organized  in  iStpfi  of  1843  to  October  of  1844,  and  by  his  successor, 
ibe  Egyptian  Research  Account  Victor  Place,  from  1851  to  1855,  at  the  ej^ense 

The  last  decade  has  been   one  of  especial  of  the  French  government,  which  also  published 

activity   in   Egj^itian   exploration,   and,   even   in  the  results  in  monumental  form.     These  results 

comparison     with     the     preat     discoveries     of  were  the  systematic  and  scientific  excavation  of 

Hanette's    time,    fertile    m    results.      In    those  a  palace   of   Sargon,   king  of   Assyria,   721-705 

years   independent  expeditions   have   been   con-  B.C.,   which   was   adorned   with  a  large  number 

ducted    by    Swiss,     Germans     and    Americans,  of  magnificent   bas-reliefs   and   Other   works   of 

nnong  whom  may  he  mentioned  Mrs.   Hearst;  art.     The  French   expedition  also  discovered  a 

While   since    1899   tfie   German    "Orient    Gcsell-  considerable     number     of     inscriptions     in    the 

schaft,'   organized   somewhat   after   the  method  cuneiform  script  on  stone  and  clay. 

of  the  Egrotian  Exploration  Fund,  hut  covering  Shortly  after  Botta  commenced  his  work  oi 

a  larger  field,  namely,  the  whole  Orient,  has  excavation,  Austen  Henry  Layard  visited  Mosul 

conducted    systematic    excavations    at    various  on  his  return  from  Persia  to  Constantinople, 

points.  His  enthusiastic  report  secured  for  him  a  small 

The   objects   found  in   excavations   in   Egypt  snra  of  money  from  Lord  Stratford  de  Redctiff^ 

afc   ahnost  incredibly  numerous.     Besides   the  the  British  ambassador,  with  which  he  r  ' 


.nagntficent  collections  in  the  museum  at  Cairo,    to  Mosul  in  the  autumn  of  1845  and  commenced 
there    are    important    collections    of    Egyptian    excavations  on  a  very  small  scale  at  tiie  mound* 
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of  Nimroud,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  a  few  expense  and  much  risk  of  life  and  limb,  sue 

miles  below  Mosul,  the  remains  of  the  one  time  ceeded  in  obtaining  complete  qopies.     In  what 

Assyrian  capital  city  of  Calah.    With  very  lim-  languages  the  inscription  i 

ited  resources  but  with  remarkable  success  in  '  ■    -    ^      ..- 

the  discovery  of  sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  inscrip-  ,  „  _ 
tions  and  the  like,  Layard  continued  to  excavate  the  Avesta.  It  was  not  until  1846  that  he  was 
at  Nimroud,  Kalah  Shergat,  the  most  ancient  able  to  complete  and  publish  the  decipherment 
capital  of  Assyria,  still  further  to  the  southward,  of  this  first  column,  the  Persian  cuneiform  text, 
and  at  Kuyunjik  (Nineveh),  until  midsummer  TKe  Persian  cuneiform  proved  to  be  syllabic, 
1847-  In  1849  he  was  again  sent  out  to  Assyria  an  adaptation  vastly  simplified  from  the  com- 
and  for  almost  three  years  conducted  excava-  plex  Semitic  Babylonian  of  the  third  column. 
tions  for  the  British  Museum  at  the  sites  This  third  column,  the  most  important  text  for 
already  mentioned,  making  one  brief  and  unsat-  students  of  Assyriology,  Rawlinson  did  not  suc- 
isfactory  expedition  to  Babylonia.  The  wonder-  ceed  in  deciphering  for  five  more  weary^  yean 
ful  success  which  Layard  achieved  in  mony-  (1851).  The  second  column,  the  Median  or 
mental  results,  and  possibly  still  more  the  re-  Susian  text,  was  not  satisfactorily  deciphered 
markable  ability  with  which  he  presented  these  until  1890.  The  decipherment  of  these  inscrip- 
results  in  graphic  form,  connecting  them  also  tions  was  naturally  an  epoch-making  event,  and 
with  the  Bible  story,  aroused  an  interest  which  for  this  as  well  as  for  the  great  service  which  he 
has  continued  to  the  present  day^and  which  rendered  m  publication  (he  was  the  general 
will  forever  make  the  name  of  Layard  illus-  editor  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
trious  in  connection  with  Assyrian  exploration.  Asia,  published  by  the  British  Museum),  Raw- 
In  1851,  while  Place  was  excavating  at  Khor-  Imson  a  name  stands  deservedly  at  the  head  ol 
sabad,  an  admirably  equipped  expedition,  sent  the  honor  list  of  Assyriology. 
out  by  the  French  government  under  the  direc-  In  1872  George  Smith,  then  an  employee  in 
tion  of  M,  Fulgence  Fresnel,  was  exploring  the  British  Museum,  discovered  among  the  frag- 
Babylonia  and  conducting  tentative  excavatbns  ments  of  clay  tablets  brought  by  Rassam  from 
at  various  sites  in  that  region.  The  material  Nineveh,  an  As syrjo- Babylonian  flood  legend, 
results  of  this  expedition  were,  unfortunately,  strikingly  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  flood 
lost  by  the  over-turning  of  a  raft  on  the  River  story  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  The  publica- 
Tigris.  At  the  same  time  the  attention  of  the  tion  of  this  story  aroused  such  interest  that 
English  was  called  to  Babylonia  by  the  work  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  at  once  put  at 
of  Xoftus,  who,  sent  out  as  an  attache  of  the  the  disposal  of  the  British  Museum  a  thousand 
Turco-Persian  Frontier  Commission,  took  oc-  guineas  to  send  Smith  to  Kuyunjik  to  search 
casion  to  explore  Babylonia  and  conduct  some  for  more  fragments.  This  expedition  opened  a 
small  excavations  at  Warka  (Erech).  The  new  era  of  excavation.  In  the  following  year 
Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  was  organized  in  Smith  was  again  sent  to  Kuyunjik  by  the  Brit- 
1852,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  Sir  ish  Museum.  In  1875  he  was  sent  out  for  the 
Henry  Rawlinson,  excavations  were  carried  on  third  time,  but  died,  without  accomplishing  aoy- 
by  Loftus,  Taylor  and  Rawlinson  himself  at  thing,  in  1876.  He  was  a  most  acute  student 
various  sites  in  Babylonia,  including  Erech,  Ur,  of  the  cuneiform  texts,  but  no  explorer,  Ras- 
Eridu,  Larsa  and  Borsippa,  the  sister  city  of  sam  then  consented  to  take  up  once  more  the 
Babylon,  and  by  Hormuid  Rassam  at  Nineveh,  work  of  excavation  for  the  British  Museum, 
None  of  these  explorers  undertook  the  scientific  Besides  excavating  at  Nineveh  and  Calah,  he 
excavatk)n  of  sites,  but  rather  sought  to  recover  explored  in  this  campaign  (i8?7-82)  the  hiUier- 
inscribed  material,  which,  in  the  form  of  clay  to  unknown  Assyrian  site  of  Balawat,  where 
tablets  and  cylinders,  they  found  in  large  quan-  he  found  the  great  bronze  doors  with  the  in- 
tities,  especially  Rassam,  who,  without  knowing  scriptions  and  reliefs  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  Bsty- 
it,  excavated  a  large  part  of  the  library  of  the  826  B.C.  He  also  conducted  excavations  at  a 
Assyrian  king,  Ashurbanipal  (668-626).  number  of  Babylonian  sites,  Borsippa,  Cutha,- 
From  185s  to  1872  there  was  a  long  period  Sippara  and  others,  from  which  he  secured  an 
of  inactivity,  so  far  as  excavations  were  con-  almost  incredible  number  of  inscribed  clay  tab- 
cemed,  the  attention  of  scholars  being  directed  lets.  His  work  was  conducted,  like  that  of 
to  the  study  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  English  explorers  in  general,  for  the  purpose  of 
had  been  brought  back  to  England  and  France,  obtaining  inscriptions,  with  no  attempt  at  a  com- 
the  key  to  the  decipherment  of  which  had  just  plete  and  scientific  excavation  of  the  sites  ex- 
been  discovered.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  plored. 

inscriptions,  so  here,  it  was  a  trilingual  inscrip-  At  the  same  time  that  Rassam  resumed  hia 

tion  which  furnished  the  clue  to  the  decipher-  work   of   excavation,   DeSarzec   was   appointed 

ment     As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  French  consul  at  Bassorah  in  southern  Baby- 

iffiii  century  various  scholars  had  essayed  to  Ionia,    Led  by  reports  of  the  natives,  he  com- 

read  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  brought  back  menced   excavations  at  some  ruin   mounds  in 

from   Fersepolis  and  elsewhere,  and   dilferent  that  region,  known  as  Telloh,  where  he  found  a 

scholars  succeeded  at  various  times  in  decipher-  quantity  of  statues  dating  from  the  third  millen- 

ing  B   few  characteis,  but  not  in  reading  an  nium  B.C.,  executed  with  remarkable  skill  in  hard 

inscription.     On  the  face  of  a  cliff,  in  a  huge  diorite   and_  covered   for   the   most  part  by   in- 

space   especially   prepared   for   the  purpose,   its  scriptions    in    cuneiform    characters,    the    first 


lowest  part  some  300  feet  above  the  ground,  monuments    of  art  discovered  on   the  soil  of 

in   the  mountain  pass  at  Behistun   in    Persia,  Babylonia.     These  monuments  were  purchased 

Darius,    so    tradition   said,   had   caused   a   long  at    once    by    the    French    government    for    the 

inscription  to  be  engraved.     Of  this  inscription  Louvre   Museum,   and   DeSarzec  commenced  a 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  on  various  occasions,  be-  systematic    exploration    of    Telloh     (Sirpurla), 

tween  the  years   1833  and   1839,  at  considerable  which  was  conducted  at  intervals  until  the  time 
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of  fais  death,  in  1903-  The  result  of  theie  ex-  3titunui  of  1903  excavadoni  were  cammcnced 
OYationa  was  the  discovery  of  an  enormous  b^  the  new  American  expedition  at  Bistnaya, 
quantity  of  inscribed  clay  tablets  belongiog  to  tbe  site  of  an  ancient  Babylonian  city,  supposed 
a  most  remote  period,  as  well  as  statues,  in*  to  be  Isin,  sot  far  from  the  ancient  Nippur,  un- 
scribed  bronze  and  silver  fiKures,  vases  and  der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks.  In  that 
other  objects,  showing  a  remarkable  develop-  same  year  also  the  English  resumed  the  work 
ment  of  art  in  that  tegion  at  an  extremely  early  of  excavation  at  Ninereh,  so  that  at  the  present 
period.  writing  four  nations  are  concerned  in  the  exca- 
American  interest  in  Babylonian  exploraticHi  vations  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  principal 
dates  from  the  year  1884,  when  an  expedition  collections  of  Babylonian- Assyrian  antiquities 
headed  by  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  called  the  are  to  be  found  at  London,  Paris,  Constan- 
Wolfe  ^pedition,  from  the  fact  that  the  funds  tinople,  Philadelphia  and  Berlin, 
were  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Miss  Cath-v  Pertic. —  Research  in  Persia  is  closely  con- 
erine  Lorillard  Wolfe,  of  New  York,  was  sent  nected  with  research  in  Babylonia,  and  it  was 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archanlogica]  In-  through  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
stitute of  America,  to  examine  ruin  sites  in  an-  scriptions  found  in  Peraia  that  the  key  to  the 
cient  Babylonia  and  report  on  the  prospects,  decipherment  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions 
scientific  and  practical,  of  excavations  in  that  was  discovered.  Rich  visited  and  described 
region.  In  1887  a  somewhat  similar  German  Persepolis  as  well  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and 
expedition  was  sent  out,  which  conducted  tenta-  other  early  explorers  copied  inscriptions  there 
tive  excavations  in  two  burial  mounds,  Hibba  jmd  elsewhere  in  Persia;  but  no  excavations 
and  Surghul,  in  southern  Babylonia.  Both  of  were  conducted  until  1851.  These  first  excava- 
these  expeditions  reported  favorably  on  Nuffar,  tions,  conducted  by  the  English  explorer,  Lo£- 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Nippur,  as  a  place  for  tus,  and  Col.  Williams,  head  of  the  Turco- 
excavation.  In  1888  the  Bal^lonian  Exploration  Persian  Frontier  Commission,  were,  however,  of 
Fund  was  oi^anized  in  Philadelphia  and  an  ex-  ygry  gmall  extent.  Thirty  years  later  M.  and 
pedition  was  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  Mme.  Dieulcftiy  conducted  excavatbns  of  a 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  ores-  more  extensive  character  at  the  same  place, 
oit  writer  as  director.  The  site  selected  for  enriching  the  Louvre  museum  in  Paris  with  very 
excavation  was  Nippur.  The  systematic  ex-  n,any  beautiful  colored  tiles,  and  published  an 
ploration  of  this  site  has  been  continued,  with  account  of  their  discoveries  in  their  'L'Acropole 
intennissions  down  to  the  present  time,  under  j^  Susa'  (1890)  ;  but  even  these  excavations 
Peters,  Haynes  and  Hilprecht,  the  last  period  „erB  very  superficial. 

of  actual  excavation  ceasmg  in  1900.    The  main         i^  jSgj  the  French  government  concluded  a 

work  of  the  excavation  at  Nippur  has  been  treaty  with  Persia,  by  which  it  received  exelu- 

directed  toward  the  great  Temple  of  Bel,  the  gj^  eights  of  excavation,  and  in  189?  M.  J. 

chief   religious  centre  of  that  repon  from  a  j^  Morgan,  at  that  time  director  of  antiquities 

period   ionf  antedating  4000  «.C     Some  40.000  j^   Egypt,   was    appointed   director   of    excava- 

or    more    mscriplions,   clay   Ublets    and    frag-  ^^^^  ,n  Persia.    Since  that  date  systematic  and 

ments   of  clay  tablets,   stone   monuments  and  expensive  excavations  have  been  conducted  at 

the  like   have   thus   been   recovered   and  our  3^53  ^y  jj    ^^  Morgan  and  his  associates  for 

knowledge   of   the  history  and  civilization  of  the  French  government,  and  the  results  have 

Babylonia  earned  back  3,000  years  or  more.  been    published   with    remarkable    promptitude 

The  success  of  the  Americans  la  securmg  and  in  admirable  form  for  the  student     '"'  " 


remami  of  such  great  antiquity  aroused  new  explorers  have  been  remarkably  successful   in 

intereat    both    in    England    and    Germany.    In  discovering  a  large  amount  of  inscribed  ma- 

1897  a  new  expedition  of  investigation  was  sent  terial    showing   that    the    early   civilization    of 

out  by  the  Germans,  and  in  1899  *^  German  Elam  in  the  third  millennium  ».c.  was  practically 

•Orient   Gesellschaft"   was  organized,  and  ex-  identical  with  that  of  Babylonia,  from  which  it 

-— -    commenced    at    Babylon    under    the  ^as    derived.      The    most    important    discovery 


direction   of   Dr.    Koldewey.    From   that   time  made  in  the  excavations  up  to  thi_  -, 

nntil  the  present  the  work  of  systematic  ex-  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  annals  of 

cavatios  has  continued  at  that  site,  while  supple-  Oriental    research,    was    the    discovery    in    the 

mental    excavations    have   been    undertaken   at  winter  of  1901-2  of  a  large  stele,  carried  off 

various  ruin  mounds  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by  the  Elamites  from  Babylonia,  containing  the 

The  interest  aroused  in  America  led  to  the  or-  code  of  laws  of  Hammurabi,  king  of  Babylon, 

ganization    m    1900    of    the    Ur    Expedition,  about  2250  b.c,  the  earliest  code  of  laws  by 

trough  the  enera-  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  E.  J,  much  more  than   1,000  years,  discovered  any- 

Banks,  and  permission  was  applied  for  to  ex-  where  up  to  this  time,  and  one  which  profoundly 

cavate  at  Mugheir,  the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chal-  influenced  the  legislation  and  civilization  of  all 

dees.    For  three  years  this  permission  was  held  western  Asia. 

up  by  the  Turkish  government,  although  during         Patej/.W.— While    the    keenest    interest    in 

that  penod  similar  permission  to  excavate  at  Egyptian     and     Babylonian     excavations     was 

various  Babytonian  sites  was  freely  granted  to  aroused   by   their   relation  to  the   Bible,   explo- 

the  Germans.    At  last  m  1903  the  Ur  Expedition  ration  in  Palestine,  the  Bible  land  proper,  com- 

was  disbanded.    Just  at  that  moment  the  des-  menced   at  a   much  later  date   and  has  been 

patch  of  Anwncan  ships  to  Beirut  led  unex-  prosecuted   with  less  ener^  than   the  similar 

pectediy  to  the  usuance  of  the  firman  which  work   in   those   regions.     The   first   important 

bad   been    so    long   delayed.     Simultaneously   a  work  was  done  by  an  American,  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 

aew     organization     was     formed,     called     the  ward  Robinson  of  New  York.     In   1838    (and 

■Oriental  Exploration  Fund  of  the  University  again  in  1852)    accompanied  by  Eli  Smith,  an 

•f  ChicaRt^*  which  accqited  the  finnan  issued  American  missionary  in  Beirut,  he  explored  the 

on  behalf  of  the  Ur  &pedition,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  identifying  for  the  first  time  on 
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rational  erounils  th«  KTwter  part  of  the  attcient  vlvn  that  U  tbal  date,  anMating  the  Hebrew 

sites  of  the  conntry,  a  work  of  hiatoneal  topag-  conquest,     Palestine     possetsed    a     civiliTation 

raphy.     The  second  mote  in   the  exploration  largely  identical  wih  tbat  of  Babylonia,  ^d  that 

was  also  made  by  America,  the  United  States  writing  oti  day  tabl^  was  practi»ed  in  that 

governdient  sending  out  an  expedition  in  1847  region. 

under  Lieutenant  Lynch  of  the  Navy,  to  ok-  This  discovery  led  to  the  belief  that  excava- 

plore  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  tions  in   Paleatinian  sites  would  result  in  the 

It  wag  not,  howtTcr,  until  186s  that  an  or-  discovery  there  of  similar  inscriptions  on  day, 

^nized  effort  wbe  made  to  undertake  a  scien-  and  prcbably  alao  of  stone  inscriptions  like  the 

tiiic  and  complete  examination  of  the  conntry.  Meaba   monument  and  the   Siloam  inscription 

In   that  year  the   Palestine  Eiqrforation    Fuad  from  the   Hebrew  period     On  hdialf   of  the 

was  organized  in  England,  and  undertook  to  en-  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Pctrie,  the  Hgyp- 

plore  and  map  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  tian  explorer,  made  a  reconnoissancc  in   iSfe, 

shortly  after  a  similar  organization  was  formed  and    conducted    tentative    excavations     at    the 

in    America  to  explore    Palestine   east  of  the  mound  of  Tel  el-Hesy,  the  ancient  Lachish,  in 

Jordan.     The    American    society   accomplished  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Judza,  on 

very  little  and  soon  passed  ont  of  existence,  the  borders  of  the  Philistine  plain.    In  the  fol- 

Tbe   Eoglisti  society,  which  continues   in   ck-  lowing  year  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  en- 

tstence  to  the  present  tine,  conducted  a   tbor-  tered  upon  a  systematic  campaign  of  excavation 

ongh   surrey  of  the  west  Jordan  territory  and  vnda  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss  of  Beirut, 

made  an  accurate  map  of  the  country,  end  ha*  an  American.     Excavations  were  conducted  at 

published  s  monumenul  series  of  memoirs  deal-  Lachish,    1890-3.    at   Jerusalem,    I&M-7.    where 

ing  with  the  climate,  the  fauna,  the  flora,  the  tbe  southern  wall  of  the  city  was  excavated  and 

antiquities,   etc,   of  the  territory  surveyed,   and  tr*'^ed,  and  from   1898  to   igoo  at  various  Sites 

latterly  also   the  excavations   accomplished.  '"  '"^  Shephelah,  the  fool-hills  between  Judxa 

Excavations  were  cnndneted  by  the  Fund  at  ^^,  f^'^\^^}3;  including  Tel  es-Safi,  the  ancient 
Jenualcm,  frtim  1867  to  187a  under  the  direc-  ^at"<  ^°  '■^^  Sandahannah,  the  ancient  Maris- 
tion  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  whicb  were  valu-  ^a.  At  the  last  named  place  a  Seleucidan  city 
able  in  determining  the  topography  of  the  teai-  was  thoroughly  explored.  Uter,  the  natives 
pie  area,  ahhoogh  almost  nothing  was  found  in  unearthed  the  necropolis  of  this  city,  and  m 
the  way  of  antMiuities  For  the  next  20  years  ^903,  Or.  Thiersch  of  Munich  and  the  present 
no  furlber  excavations  of  importance  were  con-  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  in 
ducted.  The  Fund  confined  its  explorations  to  'o^'  .necropolis,  eJabonttely  decorated  tombs 
the  survey  and  to  antiquities  on  the  surface  of  Jpntaining  Greek  inscriptions,  belonging  to  a 
the  ground,  every  toot  of  which  was  minutely  Sidonian  colony  settled  at  Marisaa  in  Oie  Se- 
explored.  The  survey  of  western  Palesline  was  leucidan  period  ttie  only  discovery  of  this  sort 
completed  in  ifiji  aad  in  1881  a  similar  work  J?'  made  On  Palestinian  soil.  In  1902,  under 
was  undertaken  in  Palestine,  east  of  the  lor-  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  for- 
dan ;  but  after  about  500  square  miles  in  ifoab  m^rly  Dr.  Bliss'  lieutenant,  excavations  were 
had  been  surveyed,  the  Turkish  authorities  put  commenced  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gezer, 
a  atop  to  this  woA.  In  1878  a  German  Pales-  »bich  are  still  m  progress.  The  wsult^  of  the 
tine  society  was  organiied  on  the  same  plan  and  «cavBtions  up  to  date  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  same  objects  as  the  English  txplora-  disappointing.  They  have  given  us  a  ^eral 
tion  Fund.  In  the  employ  of  this  society  Dr.  "nsight  into  the  history  of  the  dyjliaation  of 
Schnmacher,  of  Haifa,  an  American  citizen,  has,  ™  comvtry  from  the  prehistoric  period  onward, 
since  1884,  surveyed  and  mapped  the  greater  part  "t*  almost  no  inscribed  nrateriat  has  been  fannd 
of  the  east  Jordan  region;  and  it  may  now  be  and  very  little  which  bears  directly  owm  Bib- 
said  that,  so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned,  'ical  story.  At  Gezer  the  cxcaTator*  have  nft- 
PalcsCine  has  been  more  thoroughly  expJonid  eartTied  a  pw-IsraeRtic,  open-air  temple  or  place 
than  any  Oriental  country.  So  far,  however,  .  of  Worship,  consisting  of  hug*  stones  Set  op  in 
it  has  proved  singularly  lacHng  in  important  alignment.  A»  Lachish  one  inscribed  clfcy  tablet 
monuments  and  inscriptions,  and  such  is  have  was  found  of  the  same  period  as  those  frooi 
been  found  have  been  found  by  the  natives  or  Tel  d-Amama ;  and'  at  Ta'anach,  on  *e  plain 
by  accident.  These  are  i^rst  itie  inscription  of  of  Megiddo,  four  more  day  tablets  of  the  same 
Mesha,  a  king  of  Moab  hi  the  gth  ceittorr  b.-c.,  period  were  discovered  tv  ^-  Sellin  of  Vi- 
found  by  a  German  missionary,  Klein,  at  Dibon,  enna  in  the  course  of  excavations  conducted  by 
in    1868,   and    later   largely    destroyed   by   the  him  In  1903. 

Arabs;  secondly,  a  Hebrew  inscription,  possibly  Following  the  example  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
of  the  time  of  King  Hezekiah,  found  in  the  ploration  Fnnd,  in  1903  the  German  FiQestine 
Siloam  tunnel,  beneath  the  hill  of  Ophel,  and  Society,  in  conjwoction  with  the  Orient  Geacll- 
dealtng  with  the  constractionof  that  tunnel;  and  schaft  also  commenced  a  campaign  of  exaxvtt- 
thirdiy,  a  Greek  barrier  inscription  from  the  Hon.  The  site  selected  for  the  first  woriir 
temple  of  Herod,  found  by  Clermont  Ganneau  which  is  now  in  progress,  was  Muteselim  and 
in  use  as  a  tombstone  in  an  old  graveyard  in  the  neighboring  LejjaiL  presumaUy  the  site  of 
Jerusalem.  More  Important  for  the  history  of  the  ancient  Megiddo  of  the  Canaanite  and  He- 
Palestine,  however,  than  any  of  these  inccrip-  brew,  and  Legio  of  the  Roman  period*!  <>•■  tfa* 
tlons  found  in  Palestine  Jtsdf,  was  the  discov-  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdradieli. 
ery  In  18S7  by  natives,  at  Tel  el-Amama  in  In  190^  tlnrMigh  the  efforta  of  the  lake  Prot. 
Hn^t,  of  about  300  clay  tablets  written  in  the  Thayer  of  Harvard,  an  American  OtSeatal 
Babylonian  cyneiform  script,  from  kings,  patty  School,  ijmtlar  to  the  school  of  archstology  at 
nrinces  and  Egyptian  nrpresentatfros  in  Pates-  Rome  and  Athena,  was  eatablitfaed  at  Jerusalem, 
tine,  norfhem  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Baby-  to  give  American  students  an  opportunity  for 
Ionia  to  tbe  Egyptian  over-tord,  about  1400  B.C.  study  and  iflseareh  in  the  Holy  Land  itself 
The    discovery   of   these    inscriptiona   made   it  and  lo  aecnre  cantinnoMs  and  iiKtcmatic  iams- 
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tigsHon,  and  la  1903  a  similar  Germin  institu-  and  tiie  language  and  affinity  of  the  people  who 

lion  was  also  established  at  Jerusalem.  used  them  are  not  yet  known,  but  from  informa- 

Ontside  of  Palestine,  excavations  were  con-  tion   derived    from    Babylonian   and    Egyptian 

ducted  at  vaxioan  point*  on  the  Phoenician  coast  sources  we  are  able  to  fix  the  approximate  date 

in  i860  and  »86i  by  a  French  expedition  under  of  the  Hittites,  to  whom  they  seem  to  have  be- 

tbe   direction   of   Henan,  -frithout  important  re-  longed,  from  the  13th  or   14th  to  the  8th  cen- 

auhs.    In  1S88  native  stonecutters  at  Sidon  dh-  tury  ac     From  the  distribution  of  the  inscrip- 

covvped    the    so-called    Alexander    satcophai^  tions  it  would  seem  that  the  centre  of  this  civ- 

which,  with  the  sarcoi^^us  of  a  Sidonian  king,  ilization  in  the  time  of  its  flower  was  Caf^iadocia 

Tabnith,  were  excavated  by  Hamdy  Bey  and  or  CiUcta.     From  Cappadocia  there  have  also 

carried  to  Constantinople.    These  Sidon  sarco-  been  brought,  since  1887,  a  considerable  number 

phael    rank   among   the    art   tretBures    of   the  of    day    tablets    with    cuneiform    inscriptions, 

world.    In  igoi-ak  Phcenlcian  temple  was  ex-  some  of  whkh  arc  at  Philadelphia  but  the  larger 

cavated  at  Sidon  for  the  Turkish  goveminent  by  pwt  in  Saint  Petersburg.     These  show  the  m- 

Idaeridi  Bey.    Through  the  interest  in  Oriental  fluence  of  SabfloniRn  civilization  and  culture  in 

arcliKOlogy  aroused  in  the  German  emperor  by  Asia   Minor.      Further   eastward,    tln'oug^    At- 

Jiis  visit  to  the  East,  &  German  expedition  was  menia,  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  cunei- 

sent  otit  in    igen  to  explore  and  restore  the  form  characters,  cut  in  the  rock,  partly  in  the 

mins  of  the  temples  at  Baalbek.    At  the  same  Assyrian  language  and  partly  in  the  native  lan< 

time  th«  Sultan   presented  to  the  Kaiser  tfie  gtiage  of  tha  cduntry^  iriiich  have  now  been  de- 

small    but   remarkable    ruins   at    Meahegrtta   in  cohered,  xiving  evideilce  «f  tlie  existence  of 

Modb,  and  in  1903,  linder  the  direction  of  Dr.  powerftil  kingdoms  in  that  teffitm  m  the  loth 

Schumacher,  -these  were  removed  bodily  to  Ber-  arid  foHtnring  oenturifli,  rivals  of  ibe  Assyrsan 

lia  to  adorn  the  New  Prledricb  Museum.  power. 

In  northern  Syria,  which  abounds  in  ruin  ArabiM^^Vp  to  the  present  time  so  work 
sites,  almost  no  excavation*  have  been  con-  of  excavation  has  been  condncted  fii  Arabia, 
ductw  as  yet.  Some  verj*  superfici^  work  was  VarioiM  travelers  have  explored  and  mapped 
done  a(  Carehetnish  (Jerabia),  the  anei'ent  Hit-  the  country,  ftmrn  the  lime  of  the  Daitish  Nie- 
tite  cipital  on  the  Euphrates,  by  the  &iglish  buhc  (t;iSi-^)  onward.  These  include  Borck- 
aboM  30  years  ago,  and  in  1887  ,the  Germans  hardt  (1814^16),  Burton  (1853,  1877-^),  Pal- 
conducted  systematic  excavations  at  the  small  grave  (1866-3)  and  oflicrs.  These  earlier  trav- 
mound  ot  Slnjirli,  northward  of  Altppo,  which  ders  explored  the  country,  visited  Mecca  and 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Aranutan  and  Hit-  studied  Aratnc  lile  and  habits,  hut  did  little  in 
tite  inscriptions  and  sculptores,  in  the  8th  artd  the  way  of  collecting  or  cojwing  Inscriptions. 
9tti  centuries  RC.i  but  for  practical  purposes  This  was  done  vriaapxfly  by  Halivy  (iteij-i), 
this  region  is  still  virgin  to  the  excavator.  The  Itou^ty  (i876;«>  and  Glaser  (iS&^-cu)  in  the 
surface  antiquities  of  northern  Syria  seutii-  south  and  Euting  and  Huber  (i88g-^  rn  tiie 
ward  to  Ae  Haursn  v«re  exploreif,  insari^tions  rwrth.  Thes^  explorations  were  conducted  un- 
coHecMd  and  the  like  about  40  years  ago  by  der  the  greatest  difficulties.  Halevy  traveled  as 
two  French  scholars,  de  Vogue  and  Waddington,  a  poor  Jew,  Doughty  lived  as  a  Bedouin,  oth- 
and  various  scholars  hare  visited  and  de-  ers  professed  Isalm  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
scribed  the  Palmyreue  region.  The  latest  and  some,  like  Hwfcer,  lost  their  lives  at  the  bands 
most  complete  work  in  the  surface  exploration  of  fanatical  natives.  Tlie  inscriptions  collected 
of  Syria  is  that  done  by  the  American  ArchiC-  by  Euting  in  northern  Arabia  show  at  the  Ar- 
olc^ical  Expedition  to  Syria  m  iSg^tgco,  un-  anweans  still  Inhabiting  that  re8;ion  in  the  6th 
der  the  dicectioo  of  Howard  Crosby  Bafler.  century  ac.     The  inscriptions    from    aonthem 

Asia  Minor. —  The  only  excavations  so  fir  Arabia  reveal  (he  existence  there  as  eariy  as 
conducted  in  Asia  Minor  have  been  tfaoee  at  Tooo  B.C.  of  civilired  peoples  using  alphabets  de- 
points  al6ng  the  coast  The  famcbs  estcavations  rivcd  from  the  so-called  Phcenician  alphabet 
of  Schliemann  at  Hisaartik,  ihe  site  of  ancient  We  are  able  to  trace  the  successions  and  names 
Troy,  gave  us  our  first  glimpse  of  the  civiliia-  of  Certain  kings  and  peoples,  and  some  light  has 
tion  of  the  Mycenaan  pieriod,  arid  showed  os  been  thrown  on  the  ancient  religion  and  relig- 
Ihe  existence  of  long  eras  of  city  building  pre-  ioos  practices  of  the  Arabs.  Beyond  this  re- 
ceding even  the  isth  century  b,C.  Excavations  search  in  Arabian  anttqufties  has  not  proceeded 
at  Pergamos,  Assos  and  Ephesus,  with  smaller  Up  to  the  present  time. 

excavations  at  Cyzlcus,  Halicarnassus,  etc.,  con-  General    ResuUs.—  Tht    general    resuhs    of 

ducted    by    English,    Germans,    Americans    and  oriental    research   in   Egypt   and   western   Asia, 

Anstrians,   have   revealed   remains   of  the   later  covering  In  all  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than 

Greek  and  Grteco-Roman  periods.    No  excava-  a  century,  have  enabled  us  to  trace  the  history 

tion  has  been  as  yet  conducted  in  the  interior,  and  development  of  civilization  from  about  7000 

but  various  travelers  have  explored  the  country  B.C.   onward.    At  about  that  date,   research  has 

for  inscriptions  and  surface  antiquities.     Besides  now   shown,   there   existed   independent  centres 

Greek  and   Latin   inscriptions   of   the   Christian  of   civiliiatfon    in    Egypt    and    Babylonia,    and 

and  classiral  period,  there  have  been  found,  cut  those  countries  were  at  that  time  occupied  by 

on  the  rocks,  rude  figures  and  hieroglyphic  in-  city-building  and  civilized  peoples.    By  400  s.c 

scripttons    belonging   to   an   earlier   civilieation,  a    conventionalized    script   had    been    developed 

the    so-calted   Hitlite,   dating  back  perhaps  as  out  of  plctnre  writing,  independently  in  each 

ear^  ""some  cases  as  the  TJth  or  14th  century  of  these  countries,  and  the  civillzatkin  of  each 

B.C.       inese   remains   have   been    discovered   ail  region  had  assumed  those  definite  types  which 

(rt-er   Asia   Minor,   from   the   Mediterranean   on  we  know  respectively  as  Egyptian  and  Babylon- 

the  east  to  Armenia  on  the  west  and  from  a  ian.    From  this  point  on  we  have  in  both  cases 

P*"*"?  "  "?'«  south  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  written  records,  but  no  well  deterfnined  system 

BortB.  far  mto  Syna  on  the  sooth.    The  inacrip-  of  chronology  until  a  much  later  date.    The  eiv- 

tions  have  not  yet  been  satis&ictorily  deciphered,  iliiation  of  Egypt,  while  attaining  in  the  matter 
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of  art,  architecture  and  literature  very  much  As  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  Christian  era  wt 
higher  deveiopment  than  that  of  Babylonia,  was  owe  two  p-eat  discoveries,  one  material  and  the 
always  singularly  aelf-centred.  Babylonia  was  other  spiritual,  which  largely  chan^  the  char- 
more  concerned  with  practical  life,  and  the  ap-  acler  of  the  succeeding  civilization,  namely. 
plication  of  knowledge  to  material.  Babylonia,  gunpowder  and  the  printing-press,  so  to  these 
moreover,  was  always  in  contact  with  the  world  dark  ages  of  the  earlier  time  we  owe  the  dis- 
about  it,  and  its  civilisation  affected  the  civiliza-  covery  of  iron,  or  perhaps  its  adaptation  to  prac- 
tion  of  surrounding  regions  to  such  an  extent  tical  use,  and  the  invention  of  a  real  alphabet, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  the  so-called  Phtcnician  alphabet  These  two 
later  Western  civilization.  Egypt  gave  little  to  discoveries  conditioned  the  new  civilization 
the  outside  world  and  received  little  from  it,  which  came  into  being  at  or  about  looo  B.C.  and 
but,  on  the  whole,  what  it  received  was  greater  which  found  its  highest  development  to  the 
than  what  it  gave.  It  is  Egyptian  art,  the  paint-  westward  in  Greece  and  Rome  irom  930  b.c. 
ing  on  the  Efffptian  tombs,  which  gives  us  a  onward. 

vivid  picture  of  the  manner  of  Egypban  life;  it  Bibliography.— Egypt :      Rosellini,      'Monu- 

is    the    innumerable   clay   tablets   and    business  menti    dell'      Egitto'     (1842-3);     Champollion, 

documents  of  Babylonia  which  enable  us  to  re-  'Monuments'    (1835-45)  ;  Publications  of  MD' 

store   in   details    the   laws,   rules,   customs   and  seums  at  London   (Select  Papyri,  Birch),  Ley- 

"  ■    '      'is.  den  (Leemans),  Berlin,  Turin  (Pleyte  and  Rossi 

.    of    Babylonia   was  on  the  papyri),  Cairo   (Mariette)  ;  PublicatiODS 

1- o£    Egyptian    Exploration    Fund;    DeMorgan. 

., „ „    'Recherches    sur     les     Origins     de     I'Egypte' 

inscriptions  are  written  in  the  Sumerian  ian-  (1896-7)  ;  Renouf,  'The  Egyptian  Book  of  Uie 

guage,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Assyrian  time  Dead'  (i8r'*  -  ■'--"---■       •     ■ 

ma^cal   and    religious    texts   continued   to    be    (1893)  '.  E .    _.„ 

written  in  the  same  tongue.  By  about  3000  bx.  'History  of  E^pt' 
Semitic  peoples,  pouring  out  of  Arabia,  had  Astyria-Babylonia:  Rich,  'Bat^lon  and  Fer- 
overrun  Babylonia  and  Syria  and  adopted  and  sepolis'  (1839)  ;  Layard,  'Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
assimilated  the  civilization  and  religion  of  Su-  mains  and  Monuments  of  Nineveh'  (1849); 
merian  Babylonia,  which  became  by  the  middle  'Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  second  series  of 
or  close  of  the  3d  millennium  B.C.  to  all  intents  Monuments  of  Nineveh*  (1853);  Botta  and 
and  purposes,  the  civilization  of  the  whole  re-  Flandin,  'Monuments  de  Nintve*  (i^o-jo); 
gion  from  Persia  on  the  east  to  the  Mediter-  Place,  'Ninive  et  Assyria'  (1866-9)  i  Oppert, 
ranean  on  the  west.  'Exp^ition  Sdentifique  en  Mesopotamie' 
In  the  15th  century  bxl  a  period  of  high  (1863-7)  ;  Loftus,  'Chaldsja  and  Susiana' 
culture  having  several  independent  centres,  was  (1856) ;  Smith,  'As^jrian  Discoveries'  (1883) ; 
reached  in  this  ancient  world.  One  of  these  Rassam,  'Asshur  and  the  Land  of  Nom- 
centres  was  the  Mycenaean  or  ^gsean  civiliia-  rod'  (iBg?)  ;  DeSaraec  and  Henzey,  <Dccou- 
tion,  having  its  central  point  in  Crete  and  the  vertes  en  Chaldee'  (1887—) ;  Peters,  Nip- 
islands  and  shores  of  the  jEgsean  Sea.  So  pur'  {1897)  ;  Publications  of  British  Mn- 
far  at  least  as  Crete  was  concerned,  this  had  its  seum,  especially  Cuneiform  Texts  of  Western 
own  system  of  writing,  which  has  not  yet  been  Asia;  Publications  of  Babylonian  Expedition  of 
deciphered.  Another  centre  was  E^ypt  at  this  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Records  of  the 
period  politically  dominant  in  Syria,  although  Past  (Sayce,  1887)-  <Keilinschnft!iche  Biblio- 
the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  latter  region  thek'  (Schrader,  1899) ;  Rogers,  'History  of 
continued  to  be  Babylonian.  Another  centre  Babylonia  and  Assyria'  (1900);  Lynch,  'Ex- 
was  Babylonia,  which  had  communicated  its  pedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan* 
writing,  its  reli^on  and  its  art  to  the  neighbor-  (1849), 

ing  regions  of  Elam,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and.  Perna:  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
to  some  extent,  Armenia  and  eastern  Asia  for  Rawlinson's  decipherments:  Rawlinson, 
Minor.  Perhaps  we  should  add  to  these  mdc-  'Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson'  (1898); 
pendent  civilizations  the  Hittite,  which,  however,  Dieulafoy,  'L'Acropole  de  Suse'  (1890)  ;  'Mem- 
was  much  ruder  than  the  rest.  At  this  period  oires  of  Delegation  en  Perse'  (iSg^-igoa). 
a  belt  of  civilization  seems  to  have  extended  Syria,  Robinson,  'Biblical  Researches'  (1841); 
vaguely  from  China  on  the  east  to  Spain  on  Publications  of  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and 
the  west,  and  from  the  Danube  on  the  north  to  of  the  Deutscher  Palastina  Verein ;  Petrie,  'Tell 
Nubia  on  the  south;  but  the  highly  civilized  el-Hesy'    (1891);    Bliss,    'A   Mound  of  Many 

gjrtion  consisted  only  of  the  territory  from  Cities'  (1894);  BUss  and  Dickie,  'Excavations 
ersia  to  Greece,  and  from  the  Hellespont  to  at  Jerusalem'  (1898):  Renan,  'Mission  en 
Ethiopia.  Phenicie' ;  Hamdy  and  Rcinach,  'Necropole 
Then  came  a  catastrophe  similar  in  cause  Royale  a  Sidon' ;  DeVogue, 'La  Syrie  CentraJe*; 
and  result  to  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  'Inscriptions  Semitiques';  Waddington,  'In- 
brilliant  period  of  Grseco- Roman  civilization  scriptiors  Grecques  et  Latines'  ;  FublicatioDS 
in  the  4th  and  following  centuries  of  our  era.  of  American  Archaological  Expedition  to- 
Barbarians,  pressing  in  from  Ihe  north  and  Syria, 
south      alike,      overwhelmed      the      Mycenxan-  General:     Maspero,   'History  of  the  Ancient 


iCgxan  civil  izaticm,  reduced  Ep-pt  to  a  condi-    Orient'    (1895-9) ;  Peters,  'Archjeologicai  His- 
tion  of  depression,  and  for  a  time  almost  anni-    tory  of  Hither  Asia,  including  Egypt*  (Univcr- 

■      ■  .    -^  .    .     ■        ..  . "ilprecht,   'Expl 

joa) ;     Perrot 

)..  D.D.,  Sc.D., 
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hilated    both    Assyria   and    Babylonia.    It    was  sal  Anthology.  Vol,  32);  Hitprecht,  'Explor.- 

at  this  period  that  barbarian  Aramauin  hordes,  lions     in    Bible    Lands*    (1901);     Perrot  and 

pouring  out  of  Arabia,  overran  all  Syria,  includ-  Chipiei,  'History  of  Art.* 
mg   Palestine.    The^e  dark  ages  may  be  said  Jobn  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Sc.D., 

to  have  come  to  an  end  about  1000  bx.    At  least  Author  of  'A^if^w,  or  ExploraHons  <md  Adveit- 
at  that  time  a  new  eivilitalion  begins  to  dawn.  turet  on  the  EHpJiratu.* 
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ORIENTAL  SOCIETY  — ORISHTATIOH 


Orienta'tion,  the  adjustment  and  main- 
tenance of  itself  by  s,n  organism  in  its  proper 
posilion  toward  its  environment;  the  acts  of  per- 
ceiving, assuming,  and  controlling  its  nonnal 
attitude  and  movements  in  reference  to  gravi- 
tation, direction,  equilibrium,  and  other  require- 
ments of  its  relations  to  space.  The  ability  to 
keep  right  side  up,  to  face  or  move  in  a  deter- 
mined direction,  to  place  one's  self  as  a  whole 
in  any  desired  attitude,  to  bring  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  into  definite  relations  with 
other  parts,  to  maintain  equilibrium,  and  con- 
stantly to  control  and  utilize  this  power,  are  the 
elements  of  the  faculty  of  orientation,  which 
seems  in  some  degree  necessary  to  every  living; 
thin^,  and  whose  phenomena  in  their  higher 
manifestations  surpass  present  human  powers 
of  explanation. 

The  faculty  is  essentially  a  mental  perception 
of  a  necessitr  for  a  muscular  act;  but  so  in- 
cessant and  habitual  is  it,  at  least  in  animals 
possessing  the  power  of  moving,  that  its  exer- 
cise is  ordinanly  uncon^ious,  and  belongs  to 
tbe  realm  of  automatic  reflexes, ,  or  at  least 
to  that  of  subliminal  consciousness. 

The  proof  of  this  appears  in  the  partial 
inability  of  yoimg  animals,  notably  of  tiie  higher 
classes,  to  adjust  themselves  to  Uieir  surround- 
ings. Babies  have  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
leUtive  direction,  distance,  and  proportion  by 
Blow  degrees.  So  simple  a  matter  as  bringing  the 
hand   to   the  mouth  must  be  learned;   the  first 


difficulty  in  learning  to  walk  is  to  acmiire 
power  of  maintaining  equilibritnn ;  and  tnis  n 
DC   acquired    anew    when    a   grown   person    i 


tempts  some  novel  method  of  locomotion, 
skating  or  the  riding  of  the  bicycle.  Proof 
appears  also  in  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
power  of  orientation  which  follows  the  derange- 
ment of  the  brain  or  nervous  system  hy  cer- 
tain drugs  or  diseases.  A  symptom  of  mtoxi- 
cation  is  staggering,  and  when  the  intoxication 
is  excessive  ability  to  stand  or  to  use  the 
limbs  definitely  disappears, —  the  power  of  co- 
ordination is  lost  Sinne  forms  of^insanity  have 
a  similar  effect;  and  a  characteristic  of  the 
disease  locomotor  ataxia  is  that  it  deprives  its 
victim  of  the  power  of  control  of  equilibrium 
(q.T.)  and  of  the  muscles  used  in  walking;  it  is 
not  muscular  weakness  but  disorganization  of 
the  power  of  co-ordination.  If  the  affected  per- 
son is  able  to  walk  at  all  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  turn  without  falling;  or  when  he  moves 
will  start  off  at  right  angles  to  the  course  he 
intended  to  take.  A  similar  defect  of  power 
accompanies  great  sleepiness  —  our  heads  droop 
and  vt  totter  and  progress  aimlessly  until  well 
aroused.  Persons  walking  in  the  dark,  with 
nothing  to  guide  them  ^t  the  touch  of  the 
feet  upon  the  floor,  find  it  hard  to  walk 
Straightly  or  firmly.  Orientation,  then,  that  ts 
the  power  to  maintain  a  proper  relative  attitude, 
to  comprehend  direction,  and  to  control  loco- 
motion,, depends  originally  upon  sensation  and 
experience,  combining  many  factors,  both  psy- 
chical and  physiologjcal,  often  not  easily  sep- 

At  the  basis  lies  the  faculty  for  equilibrium, 
•Iht  ability  to  feel  and  tokeepooe'sself rightside 
up.    It  is  a  notable  fact  that  animals  stricken 


witli  death  when  free  to  turn,  as  are  those  in  the 
water,  turn  upon  their  backs — the  part  of  the 
body  that  in  life  is  kept  away  from  the  ground. 
This  is  a  matter  of  gravity  —  the  dorsal  half  of 
the  body  is  the  heavier.  How  do  such  creatures 
as  fishes  and  low  marine  animals  know  how  to 
resist  this  inclination  in  life,  and  hold  themselves 
in  the  opposite  or  whatever  may  be  their  normid 
attitude  toward  the  plane  of  the  noriton?  The 
only  explanation  is  that  they  possess  a  sense  of 
equilibrium  which  is  supposed  to  reside  pri- 
marily in  certain  organs,  whose  office  is  supple- 
mented by  various  sensations,  as  of  feeling, 
sight,  and  hearing,  the  influence  of  each  varying 
in  proportion  according  to  the  degree  of  nervous 
organization  of  the  animal,  its  structure,  size, 
shape,  the  medium  in  which  it  operates,  etc  In 
the  case  of  man  and  the  animals  nearest  to  him, 
balance  is  maintained  by  constant  muscular  re- 
sponse—  in  large  part  unconsciously,  of  course 
—  to  the  wavering  suggestions  of  pressure  upon 
the  soles  of  the  feet  or  upon  the  bones  and  flesh 
of  this  side  of  the  body  or  that,  as  the  weight 
is  shifted;  to  suggestions  from  the  eyes  in  view 
of  fixed  objects,  or  from  the  ears  as  sounds  vary 
in  intensity,  or  even  from  the  interior  of  the 
body,  where  organs  or  contained  fluids  report 
movements  which  must  be  corrected  to  restore 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The  broad  examples  of 
this,  which  are  matters  of  commonplace  exi>eri- 
ence,  such  as  the  leanii^  away  from  a  weight 
carried  in  one  hand,  or  the  outstretching  of  an 
arm  to  counterMrt  a  slip  of  the  foot,  or  the 
swerving  outward  when  rounding  a  curve  at  a 
rapid  pace,  are  only  Urge  illustrations  of  th« 
mmute  adjustments  whit^  go  on  incessantly  in 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  animals.  Under- 
lying these  adjustments,  however,  is  the  Acuity, 
before  alluded  to,  of  perceiving  when  the  body 
is  in  equilibrium,  and  this  is  believed  to  reside 
especially  in  certain  organs  represented  in  mcin 
by  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  and  in  the  lower 
animals  by  the  homologues  of  this  structure. 
These  are  sufficiently  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  article  Eah,  and  consist  essentially  of  some 
movable  particle  at  the  end  of  a  nerve -filament, 
which,  by  its  change  of  place  as  the  body  moves, 
informs  the  mind  of  the  direction  and  degree  of 
the  departure  from  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Prominent  among  these  special  organs  are  those 
of  the  lateral  line  in  fishes  (see  Lateral  Line 
Organ's),  whose  perceptions  of  vibrations  make 
them  akin  to  organs  of  hearing;  but  the  higher 
purpose  of  which  is  believed  to  be  equilibrial. 
With  these  and  similar  oi^ns  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  ^.nimals  the  complicated  labyrinth  of  the  ear 
i'A  the  higher  vertebrates  and  in  man  is  allied  by 
descent;  and  unquestionably  the  semicircular 
canals  are  the  scat  of  our  perception  or  sense  of 
leveiness,  change  of  direction,  relative  positioUr 
acceleration  of  movement,  rotatory  motion,  and 
all  the  rest.  The  orientation  of  the  body  thus 
depends  primarily  upon  tbe  index  furnished  by 
the  inner  organs  of  the  ear. 

Whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  'siitth 
sense,"  as  it  is  often  styled,  is  by  no  means  clear; 
"but  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
animals  and  some  men  to  perceive,  take,  and 
keep  a  course  in  the  entire  absence  of  anything 
-in  ^e  way  of  guidance  visible  to  human  under- 
standing, transcend  our  power  of  explanation 
at  present.  The  extraordinary  faculty  which 
sava;gcs  have  inherited  from  primitive  men  oi 
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ORIPlASaOE— ORZQINAI.  SIN 

finding  their  war  dirou^  extensive  fornta  or  tage  of  it  to  trsrd  to  Afliens.    He  then  went  to 

OTcr  wide  plains  that  present  no  landmarks  can-  Arabia  to  refute  Bishop  Berrllna,  who  sffinned 

not  be  explained  bj  the  men  themselves  —  thej  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  did  not  exist 

•af  they  feel  that  the  dinetion  they  follow  is  the  before   his    human   nature.    Beryllus   recanted, 

right  one,  and  become  uneasy  when  they  deviate  and  thanked  Ori^en  for  his  instructions.    In  die 

from  it.    A  similar  eiqiJanation  will  alone  ac-  Decian    persecution    Origen    was    thrown    into 

count  for  the  unerring  manner  in  which  birds  prison,  and  subjected  to  the  extreme  sufieriogs, 

migrate  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  open  ocean  from  whose  severity  he  died.    Pew  authors  have 

to  some  island  or  point  of  coast  annually  re-  written  so  much  as  Origen;  few  men  have  been 

visited.  attacked  with  such  virulence,  both  during  his  life 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  mainly  French  and  after  his  death.    He  was  reproached  with 

and  German,  the  latest  summary^  being  Hart-  blending  the  Christian  doctrines  with  Platonism, 

nann,   'Die  Orientiemng'    (Leipsic  igoz)  ;  and  particularly  in  his  book,  <De  Frincipiis'  ;  but  he 

I.oeb,   'CoDiparative  Physiwogy  of  the  Brain*  gives  his  opinions  only  as  a.  possibility;  more- 

(New  York  iQoa).  over,  •heretics,'  he  says,  'corrupted  his  writ- 

OrTflamme,  the  former  royal  standard  of  ^Pi  ^^  '^'l  ^'.^  ace osed  without  reason, 
France,  originllly  the  chnrch^banner  of  the  of  favoring  matenahsni.  Of  h:s  works^  besides 
Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  which  was  presented  by  *«  ,'^^t,'!lf*.""."°«'^'  ^r*'  f*  estant  only 
the  abbot  to  the  lord  protector  of  the  convent  tj'"  'Exhortation  to  Martyrdom^  commenUnes, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  td=e  up  arms  f«  h"^"?!''".  and  wholia  on  the  Holy  Scnptures, 
the  preservation  of  its  rights  and  ^ssessions.  "<^'"a  nio"  of  which  we  have  than  free  trans- 
It  wM  a  piece  of  red  taffeta  fixed  ot  a  golden  ^?^'^^-,  ^*  -^"i'?^  ^^J^  °^  ^-  ^S, 
spear,  in  the  form  of  a  tenner,  and  cot  int^  three  l^^'Si^^^  °^  ^^'^\  '^,^'^°^  T^  t"''^  J^ 
points,  each  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  tassel  ^i^°°*f^";21i  f"i  ^^^"^^^  ^7  J-  ,^<^<' 
Sf  grei^n  silk.  When  Philip  I.  afterward  united  ff =?LJ";^>*""'l?.*^'*'S^'  °L^^  ^"l 
VeSn  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  it  fell  ?P\*'  i^c  *otmd  at  M.Ian.  His  work  a^mst 
to  him  to  bear  the  b»nner  as  protector  of  the  ^  ■'  "  ^^.  J"ost  complete  defense  of  Chm- 
abbey.  It  wa:.  then  carried  with  the  armies,  and  ^""'^  "l^J?'^,^  Ti^»''*"v,'^'^«""  ,*"*' 
eventually  became  the  great  standard  oi  the  ?''«  i!*"*^-,?^  ^l^I-u^  T  %  I^'""' 
kingdom.    Since  the  time  of  Charles  Vn.  it  has  5^*"'*!    Poller,    'Ges^'^hle   der  Kosipologw 

never  been  carried  into  battle.  /^L-?"^'*"*'"    ^<S  LJU")  '/  a  9^"^" 
{l86o)  ;   Thomasins,   'Orrgenes'    {1837)  ;   Frep- 

Origen,  orl-jaa,  ecclesiastical  writer,  sur-  pel,   »Originc>    {1868);  Farrar,   'Lives  of  the 

named    Adahamtius:    b.    AJexamdria    i8S;    d.  Fathers*     (t88g);    Fairweather,     'Origen    and 

Tyre  254.    He  was  earl/  instructed  by  his  father  Greek  Patristic  Theology*   {i<»i)- 
gem's,,  ?"Ai'.^d;if'S;d£„S"'C'ffi         0«e..(Sp«i-.     feD..,U,.«TH=- 
early  youth  he  gave  proofs  of  greatness  of  »oiU.  !n  .   .     .  t>     1  <  ■      . 

When  his  father  was  thrown  into  prison  during  ^    OrigmJPaafag.,  t  terransed  w  American 

die    persecution    of    Severus.    Origen    cxhwted  ^ptw-St^e  Coimaerc^  arising  from  «rtam  de- 

him  to  die  rather  than  aposutize.    AfUr  the  mar-  asioo«  of  Ure  United  Slates  Supreme  Court,  and 

tyrdom  of  his  father  V202  he  mwnuined  bis  ^»*'"«f  '«  **  w.di  the  parages  m  which  goods 

mother  and  sister  by  giving  instructions  in  gram-  "«  shipped.    In  1890  the  Supreme  Court,  m  Uie 

mar.    At  18  he  was  appointed  to  insUuct  the  <=,"«  f\  ^^  «  Company  w.  Hardm,  held  that 

believers    in    Alexandria.    Males    and    femaUs  »he  plaintiffs,  brewers  m  Ilimois,,  had  the  ri^t 

crowded  to  his  lectures.    To  escape  calumny  he  *"  bring  beer  into  Iowa  and  sell  it  m  the  origi- 

mutilated  himself,  thiiAing  the  act  justified  hy  "»^  »S,^'»»^*'  fegardless  of  the  Iowa  prohibitory 

the   New   Testament,   though  aiterward  he  ex-  «*■  Their  decision  rested  on  the  right  of  Congress 

pressed  sorrow  for  the  act     After  the  death  of  *?  «*"=  exclusive  control  oi  interstate  ownmerce. 

Severus   (211)   Origen  went  to  ELome,  where  he  Coagrew  paiBed  an  act,  known  as  the   Wilson 

gained  friends  and  admirers,  and  subsequently,  ^-a™.  »  Aug.  1890,  givmg  the  State  control  of 

at  the  request  of  Bishop  Demetrius,  continued  the  liquors  so  imported,  though  m  the  onginal 

his  instructions  at  Alexandria.    A  popular  tn-  packages. 

mult  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Palestine.    He         Origbul  Sin,  the  stn  which   all  the  de< 

was  permitted  by  the  bishops  there  to  preach  in  acendams  of  Adam  inherit  from  their  first  pro- 

their  assemblies.    On  his  way  to  Cesarea,  in  Pal-  genitor.    The  doctrmc  of  Origmal  Sin  is  a  first 

cstine,  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by  the  bishops  postulate  of  Christianity  in  the  scheme  of  man's 

who  were  there  assembled.     This  laid  the  foun-  redemption  by  Christ     The  first  explicit  state- 

dations  for  the  persecutions  which  embittered  meat  is  to  be  found  in  Sunt  Paul  {Rotn.  ▼.  12 

the  remainder  of  his  life.    Demetrius  maintained  '(  '«4-)  =  *As  throu^^  one  man  sin  came  ktto  the 

that  he  alone  had  the  right  to  ordain  Origen.  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  penetrated 

He  deprived  Origen  of  his  priestly  ofiice,  pro-  to    all    men,    because    all    sinned  .      .     for 

hibited  hini  from  teaching  in  Alexandria,  whither  if  by  the  trespass  of  one  the  many  Aied,  much 

he  had  returned,  banished  and  excommimicated  more  the  grace  and  the  gift  in  the  grace  of  the 

him.    This  sentence  was  confirmed  at  Rome  and  one  man  Jesus  Christ  ^>otmded  to  the  many.* 

by  most  of  the  other  bishops.    But  the  Churches  The  ante-Nkene  Greek  Fathers  say  little  abont 

of  Greece  and  Asia  sustained  Origen,  who  denied  the  doctrine,  and  this  only  incidelttally.     When 

that  be  was  guilty  of  the  errors  of  vrtiidi  he  they  do  mention  the  subject  it  is  always  in  the 

was  accused.    Jn  the  year  331  Demetriua  died,  spirit  of  St.  Paul's  statement,  that  all  mankind 

and   Origen  enjoyed  tranquillity.    The  perscco-  fell   in   Adam,   and   that   through   this   first   sin 

tion  under  Maxinun  forced  him  to  renain  for  death  entered  into  the  world,  riie  will  became 

two  years    in   concealment    When  peace   was  weakened,   rcsison  obscured,  and  eoneupiccence 

restored  to  the  Church  in  337.  he  took  idvan-  disordered.    There  is  also  little  ta  be  gathered 
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from  the  Latin  Fadios  of  the  jmte-Micene  Age,  the  ecdesiaatkal  view  at  the  doctrine.  Whih 
for  ttie  doctcine  lia.d  not  bicone  the  .subject  'of  the  i^tsst«bt  Church  maintatoed  that  Jesus 
controversy,  and  so  awakened  but  shght  theolag-  aloae  ivas  aiisotutel?'  free  fjom  orfgtoal  sin,  the 
ical  discussion  or  formulattoc  Wheiiiver  raea-  .Rososn  CatfaoUc  Qiurdi  exempts  the  Virgin 
tkmed  by  tttem,  the  prevalhng  idea  at  bottiaiii  Mary  from  its  dominion.  Uniform  adhesion 
wac  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  fall  ol  thie  hu-  to  the  A^ugustinian  dogma  oo  the  part  of  ^e  re- 
man race  in  Adam,  whh  its  dire  coosequences,  fonncrs  was  by  no  means  die  case.  Ffom  Lu- 
whtdi  are  to  be  remedied  only  by  the  grace  and  ^er's  disftote  with  Erasmus,  wbo  would  only  ad- 
merkfi  of  Christ.'  '  mit  «  weaibness  of  the  free-will  and  not  ib 
Saint  Augustine  (q.v.)  v^s  the  first  Latin  destruction,  up  to  the  present  time  the  doctrine 
Father  to  treat  it  systematica ity  and  extensively  has  been  variously  defended  and  attacked,  phi- 
in  his  controversy  with  the  Pelagians  in  relation  JofiCfiheis  as  well  as  theologians  taking  part  in 
to  grace,  frce-wili,  predestination,  etc.  Hb  the  controversy.  Kant  showed  the  moral  gIkiu- 
teacbiug  is  jucciijctly  stated  in  tjie  following  fica^on  of  the  doctrine,  and  represented  original 
passaEf:  "He  (Adam),  exiled  after  sin,  bound  «n  as  an  inherent  tendency  in  man's  nature  to 
his  offspring  also,  which  by  sinning  he  had  cor-  «>'''■  Rationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  taught 
nipted,  as  it  were,  in  the  root,  under  the  penalty  W«h  Pdagius  that  it  was  only  a  weakness  of 
of  death  and  condemnation,  so  thai  all  progeny  man's  natore  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  his 
born'of  himself  and  his  wife  .  .  .  should  Pow«  for  good.  Accordmg  to  Hegid  (ttiginal 
draw  to  itself  original  sin,  and  thence  be  drawn  ^n  's  nothing  else  flian  the  neccEsa]ry  fimtudie 
through  diverse  errors  and  pains  to  that  last  "«  IwMtaticm  of  our  nature.  In  recent  timss 
and  endless  torture  with  the  angels,  who  de-  orthodox  theologians;  such  as  Olshausen,  Heng- 
serted  and  corrupted  (others),  and  with  those  stenberg,  and  (.thera,  have  stood  up  for  the 
who  inherit  and  share  in  their  pwtioii."  (Eu-  Ajiftustmail  dw^trine,  whtle  those  of  the  liberal 
chirid.  ch.  lo):  Saint  Augustine's  exposition  ^^^o" '!??'«  "^^^fi*^,.'*  ^1  V*"'«s  ■TOys..Coii- 
of  the  doctrine  exercised  a  gisat  and  lasting  in-  f 'ii,?*'^'fe'^*"^^^,^^'''=  7°?  '*•'  ^™^ 
fluence'throughout  the  subsequent  centuries,  and  U^V  /  ^^^'^J^^"^']^  .  H^'tu  ,  ^ 
has  been,  in  its  broader  outlii^s.  followed  by  the  fflnde'  (1897)  j  Hojge,  ^Iema,K  ThoQlogr> 
theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  more'defi-  (««7i):L<"rfis.<t>«rtnneaf Qngi«a&n>(,S85). 
nite  and  scientific  formulation  grew  no  'with  Olilli*,  ft-rHTI-a,  Canada,  towji  and  port  of 
the  development  of  the  etricter  methdds  dt  scho-  entry  of '  Simcoe  County,  Ontario,  at  the  head 
laslic.philosivhy,  which  reached  its  complete  ex-  of  Lake  Couchiching,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail-  ' 
pansion  in  the  13th  century.  Sajnt  Thomas  ww.*  S6  miles  a^rltb  ii^  Toroato,  afi  i^{|«B  qOrth- 
Aquinas  (q.v.),  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  .east  of  Bairie.  It  is  «.  favortte  fishiog  and  auib- 
scholastic  ■pei'iod,  <|t«lares  that  the  .««en«c  of  mjer  .resoit,  and  has  steamboat  conunui>icatiou 
original  sin  consists  in  the  'privation  of  (uvigirial  witfa  qther  pqints  gn  the  lake  «nd  op  l-aict! 
justice,*  understanding  by  Ofighial  JuSfke  that  .Sini<»e,  coni^ectad  with  Lake  Couchiching  tiy  a 
State  in  which  Adam  was  created  aMd;lJ»rf  pridr  nairow  -staut.  .It  has  good  hotels,  several 
to  (he'fall,  with  all  the  gifts  of  g^ace  -^vhich  Gotl  tjhurclips.  And.  a  Provincial  Lunatic  Aaylupi  p 
had  bestowed  upon  him  with  the  view  (o  hfe  located  there.  It  euioys  a  thriving  trade  in 
supernatural  end  in  nltimate  possession  Of  thb  lumber  and  farm-produce;  has  mafliiiactwres  of 
Divine  Vision.  ATI  this  Adam  lor fei ted  when  ileather,  foundry  pix>diict8,  lumber,  shingles,  and 
he  fell  and  that  forfeiture  passedby  nahtral  planing  and  gnat  mill, produ9ts;  and  l^^.b^ks, 
generation  to  all  his  descendants.    'lo  this  View  eleanc  lights,  etc. 

original  sin  is  not  a  positive  evil  added  to  Humah  Oijinoico,  o-fft-nfllko,  VenftBuela,  otte  of  the 
nature,  but  the  deprivation  of  a  supem^ttirai  three  «reftt  &>«th  Amcfican  rivers,  rising  io  tike 
good  originally  bestowed  upon  the  race  in  the  £)erra  Parima,  o;i  .tjie  Brazilian  frontier,  new 
headship  of  Adam.  Folio  wingr  this  original  Ibss,  lat.  3°  40'  N:,  Iqn.  64°  W.,  «id  after  a  winding 
as  A  i>endlir'0#  Adam^  transgression,  canj  the  course  of  over  1,500  niijos,  during  whjcb  it  fomv 
direful  consequctices«fllB>lhj  lhej:ooiiBioh  and  part  of  the  bouadary  vfi^  Colpmbia,  flowing 
disorders  of  hH  the  1iuma*i  facukiw,'  ahd  ti^  into  the  Atlantic  .through  p  jnanyTUjouthod  ■delt* 
StinK  of  concMscence.  This  is  the  aedepttAl  between  Ion.  i5o°  20'. aijdM"  30' W.,  qppqsJtetlv! 
teaCHing  dtflK  Romba  Cathirtic  Church,->nd  the  island  jpf  Triiii.dad.  Tjie  ^r^  of  the  drainage 
CMAicil  <fi  TVan*  defined  as  df  faith,  that  Adam  basin  is  e^tiin^ted  at  368,6pp  s^i^are  -miles'.  Its 
lost'  original  Sustice,'  not  bnly  :for  himself,  bdt  wact  sources  were  not  discovered  until  1886. 
alaofot  W;  4hit.he  *pour«i  sin,  which  fa  .the  It  flows  at  first  west  by  northi  a  mountain 
dea*  flfUheSoiil,'  into  the  i'hole  human  ■race,P'  stream,  as-  far  as  Ion.  67  W.  A. little  below 
and  thht  thia'*in  ■cwnes;  not  by  indtatiBn  of  Esm^ialda,  in  Ion.  65°  50'  W.,  it  divides  and 
Ada«'6  tiai»gt«8»!on;:bot  by  jwopagatko  from  sends  off  to  the  south,  the  Cassiauiare,  a  natural 
him.  ,  '■  canal  180  njiles  long  with  a  rapid  trend  to  the 
The  re  forme**  of  the  i6th  oentary  generatly  Rjo  Negro,  a  tributwy  o(  the  Amazon.  The 
heW  toa  very  strict  infci*pretation'  of  the  Atr-  Orinoco  Mid  Amajon  are  also. connected  by  the 
gustihian  -vrtw,  and  regarded  original  sin  as '  a  Pimichin  ^reaia  and  the  Xemi  brapch  of  the  At- 
comp{Me  corruption  of  the  witf  and  reosen.  ajiapp,  an  atflu^t  of  ti^e  Orinoco.  Other  im- 
Luther  h#ld  that  it  consisted  in  luncu^acence.  ^portant  tributaries  are  the  Guaviare,  the  Meta, 
The  LWhtrain  and  the  Reformed  Chufehtfs  Apw^  Anuca,  Caura,  and  Caroni-  T^o  re- 
birth l^eTd  9'nf'Is''  views  ■  regarding  origmal  .aiarkahlc  rapids  occur  m  the  upper  parts  of  the 
aih,  followiflg'  ^abnn  ratlrtr'  flian  "Zwlngll,  .Orinoco,  called  the-  Atures  and  .Maiipiires,  the 
who  looked  "Upon  it  as  an  evil  or  dischse,  -ant  in  lat  5°  8'  N.,  the  other  about  36  milas 
and  'oaiy  a^  jb'  sin  F<l'h<in  tr  oeaaMeaiKjlnent  lower  down.  These  rapids  consist  qf  a  countless 
wM  flKieby  transgressed.  The  Artnioiaaa  afid  number  of  little  cascades , succeeding  oach  other 
Sedniini,  4x1  'the  oAer  hand,  .disoc>ufit«aanced  like  M^e,  ,utd,  'ivh«fe  AunMrquB,  jslasda  .«jtd 
Vol.  is  — »s  ^-,                I 
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rocks  so  restrict  the  bed  of  the  river  that  ottt  of  and  fibres  and  suspended  from  the  endmoat  twig& 

a  breadth  of   8,000  feet  there  only  remains  an  of   high   branches,  often   of   elm   and   sycamore 

open  channel  of  ao  feet.     From  these  rapida  the  trees, 

nver  is  navigable  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  The  orchard  oriole  (/.  spuriui')  has  a  sintilar 

about  870  miles.  range  somewhat  curtailed  northward  and  west- 

At  600  miles  from  the  ocean  it  is  from  5,000  ward.    It  is  a  smaller  bird,  and  the  adult  male  is 

to  6,000  yards  wide;  at  Angostura  or  Ciudad  black  and  reddish  chestnut,  but  assumes  these 

Bolivar,  370  miles  from  its  mouth,  7,500  yards;  colors  only   when  three  years  old;  the  young 

and  in  March  65  fathoms  deep.     About  120  miles  male  resembles  the  female  in  being  dull  yellow, 

from  the  Atlantic  its  delta  of  8,500  square  miles  but  in  the  second  year  has  a  black  face  and 

iefins.     Of  the  numerous  mouths  which  reach  throat     In  habits  it  generally  resembles  the  Bal- 

the  ocean  over  165  miles  of  coast  line,  only  seven  timore  oriole    but  is  preeminently  a  deniien  of 

are  navigable.     The   waterway   principally   used  orchards,  and  its  song,  nest  and  eggs  all  present 

by  ocean-going  vessels,   which  penelrale   up   to  specific  differences. 

Ciudad  Bolivar    (Angostura),  is  the   Boca  dc  The  orioles  of  Europe  and  of  the  Old  World 

Navios,  varying  in  width  from  3H  to  23  miles,  generally,  except  Africa,  belong  to  the  family 

Most  of  the  larger  affluents  are  also  navigable  Onolidie,  which  is  related  to  the  birds-of-Para- 

for   considerable   distances,   the    Meta,    for   in-  (use.    The   best    known    species    is    the   golden 

itance,    to    within    60    miles     of    Bogoti,    the  oriole,  which  has  a  stout  bill  and  bright  yellow 

capital    of    Colombia.      As    a    rule    the    rivel  plumage   with  black   wings  and   tail.     Like  our 

floods   the    districts    adjoining   its    banks    from  orioles    it   constructs    a    hanging   nest.     Certam 

May    to    January,    the    country    under    water  species  of  orioles  of  the  genus  Mimefa,  inhabit- 

aometimes    measuring    loo    miles    across.    The  '««  islands  ot  the  Malay  Archipelago,  so  exactly 

Sagnificcnce  of  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  fesembie  associated  species  of  fnar-bird  (PhiU- 

rinoco  is  beyond  description.    Forests  of  great  ♦"""J   tliat  Wallace  considers  them  to  be  true 

extent  are  filled   with  aromatic  trees;   birds  of  niTma.                                                        „     ..    , 

beautiful  plumage  are  common,  and  hordes  of  Consult  American  and  Eunwean  Omitholo- 

monkeys  disport  themselves  among  the  branches,  ff,*^,  8="*^™'!' !  Jotaan,  'Birds  of  India'  (r8&) ; 

Beyond  these  forests  enormous  plains  extend  Wallace,  'Tropical  Nature'  (1878). 

their  verdant  surfaces  farther  than  the  eye  can  Ori£n,  o-ce-on',  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of 

reach.    The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  in'  Veo-  the  province  of  Bataan,  Luion,  situated  near  the 

eiuela.  west  shore  of  Manila  Bay,  five  miles  south  of 

_,_,  ,                    ,                                ....  Balango.     It    is    on    the    principal    road    of   the 

Oriole,    any   of   certain    passerine    birds,  province.    Pop.  10470. 

distingmshed  by  the  predominance  of  a  golden  _  .         -.,.,,.         ,                            , 

hue  in  their  colors.    The  orioles  of  the  Old  and  ^  P""*-  """■'.'J^,-'^*  in  astronomy,  one  of 

New  Worlds  belong  to  quite  distinct  families.  ^^^^^  constellatwns  and  the  most  marked  in 

The  American  orioles  constitute,  with  the  black-  ^  heavens.    It  .s  divided  ^  the  equator  into 

hiris,   the  meadow-larks,  bobolinks,   and  cow-  '*<>  n^r'yequal  portion^    When  al!  its  bnght 

liirds,   the   family   lelerida.  of   whidi   »icy   art  '^"  are  known,  many  of  the  suvroundmg  onef 

Often  considered  to  form  a  subfamily  (/clr/iWl,  nmy   readily   be   found   by   alignments;    (a)    m 

and  which  is  related  on  the  one  hand^  through  ^"!''„rH'"'''''°''T7-. 'i!^^/^?^«.!S   fs  Ui' 

the  meadow-larks,  to  Ihe  starlings    (if«r«irfl)  Jj^f^"^  "^T'  i,  i™,.^w  X^tT^^  fJ^L 

Of  Europe,  and  ori  the  other,  through  the  hobo-  J,^  ^  ^l'ifh'^^"\rL^'  ^  .'ht  l^^H   nf 

link,    to    the    finches    (.Fringillid.r)      From   the  n^^''"Hr^,A/.,?/wT^r>t^/=if,  ,W  »W 

_.. .   _    I  .L    i  _■>    .!_        ■  ■              ,  Urtygia,  He  was  01  such  gigantic  size  that  when 

tnrv«l  bill    sn,.)!,  wcik  Jm,  ,nJ  iht  slrongl,  ,4  ^^  ^^  „,  ^,  „i„     „j  ,  "jtorpion 

contrastmK  black  with  yellow,  rolden  or  reddish  ^  ,           -.„-,n-,       .-. 

colors  of  the  males,  and  the  usually  plainer  fe-  OmMny,  o-ns  kt-nl,  BatUe  of.  in  Amen- 

males.     Pnietically  all  o(  the  40  or  so  species  ™  ^'•?'■  "  eugafemeut  between  the  British 

ot  American  orioles  belong  to  the  tjpioil  ienns  "<!  >''»??  S^    "«.,  •*""'«=>»  Jog".    .■"« 

Iclma  whose  species  abonud  In  trtjical  Amer-  9"''°"^  ",?■■  '".S      i""         u        7."'^ 

ica,  where  they  S  called  troupiah     Within  the  *,"«•. 'iS'    "'  ?!?°^"'  ''^'  ■*=i'"'»'«'"' 

limits  of  the  United  Slate*  .eJen  species  occur,  about  8<o  ,,.=,     The  American.,  under  Gciieral 

iiut   three   of  these   are  really    Mexican  birdi  "j*"?''.  ?"    a  1.°    J  ■"^'i   ''°"    Stanw.a, 

which  wander  over  our  sonthwistem  border,  and  ?'"'*?"•  ""IT?,  \     ^\}^,:J      a  "^ 

another  is  a  tare  straggler  from  South  America,  h.  Indsms.    At   Oriskaiiy   he  haltesTand  at- 

Several  of  the  tropicSl  species  are  imported  as  ""1^.  ^  conceit  an  attack  and  a  sortie.    The 

cagi^biids.    The  Baltimore  oriole,  golden  robin  "  "  i,"!'?";?'-    Herkimer  advanced,  and  was 

or  hangnest  U-  gtlioM,  the  male  if  which  bears  "'^"'  .&  *'„',■"'»"•  ",''  T"',~  ,'"  \'^^ 

the  rich  goWen  and  black  colors  of  Lord  Balti-  :""??■    Tte  .'«''=  '5«^,  1°,'""'!'  '"  '"^'i 

more',  lifery,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  ??»"«  '  """'=  'JTiJS     Tli."^  ""?  .°" 

conspicuous  migratory  birds  of  the  east.    It  oc-  *»  moat  cruel  and  bbody  of  the  Revolutionary 

copies   the  entire  territory  cast  ot  the  Rocky  *"■ :  »«*  sideloat  a  third  of  lU  numW    The 

Mountains,  and  northward  into  Canada,  and  in  A^Sf"""  ,  "J'Tf"',  "S.       Z'  ?'     S""';'!; 

winter  migrates  to  Central  and  South  America.  "■""Bb  b""»  ''"»'''•'';   P'  '^'^'^  i'T  *' 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  it  is  ™  "•»«'■■.  "•''  badt;  crip,Ud  the  enemj. 

replaced  by  the  closely  related  /.  iafiocH    The  g";  ""'""'"  ""  T^k  «™"''='l  "  *« 

Baltimore  oriole  is  noted  alike  for    its    gnat  battle  and  died  several  days  later, 

beauty,  its  vivaciousness,  hs  clear,  loud  whistle  Oriakan;   Stage,   in   geology,   the   lowest 

constantly  repeated  in  May  and  June,  and  ita  group  of  the  Devonian  system,  so  called  from 

afcilfiilly  woven,  pensile  nest,  formed  of  grasses  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y.,  northeatt  of  Utica,  and 
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York  Geological  Survey.  In  Maine  it  is  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  but  is  much  thinner  in  west- 
ern New  jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  It  also  oc- 
cura  in  Ontario,  and  crops  out  in  southern 
Illinois. 

Oricaba,  a-re-aS'ba,  Mexico.  One  of  the 
ehief  cities  of  the  State  of  Vera  Crui;  situated 
81  miles  southwest  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  182  miles  southeast  from  the  City  of 
Mexico,  on  the  line  of  the  Mexican  railway,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  coffee  zone.  Its  elevation 
is  4,030  feet  above  sea  level  and  its  climate 
throughout  the  entire  year  is  delightful.  In  the 
immediate  Ticinity  are  three  cotton  mills  which, 
combined,  employ  some  5.000  operatives.  These 
are'all  owned  by  a  French  corporation  and  em^ 
ploy  a  capital  of  some  fi5,cxKi,ooo.  Within  the 
city  limits  are  located  the  great  Santa  Gert- 
rudis  jute  mills,  owned  in  England,  the  Mocte- 
luma  bfeitery,  cigar  factories,  and  a  number 
of  other  industries,  and  the  Mendizabal  hospital. 
In  a  nearby  subtirb  are  stone  and  marble 
quarries  which  annually  supply  enormous  quan- 
tities of  btdlding  tnat^al  .of  very  superior 
quality,  and  to  the  south,  toward  Cordoba, 
which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  tropical 
fruit  inteiEst,  are  great  su^r  cane  plantations 
and  .sugar  mills.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  wealth  of 
water  powej-which  is  sufficient  for  every  need. 
The  moat  notable  structures  are  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $5op,ooo, 
the  City  Hall,  old  Cathredral,  cotton  mills, 
jute  mills,  brewery  and  Hotel  de  France. "  The 
streets  are  all  paved  with  stone,  and  many  of 
them  are, .bordered  l^f.  tropica!  growths  of  ex- 
travagant luxuriance.  The  street  railway 
system  extends  several  milea  into  the  cottntry  in 
two  or  three  directions.  There  is  a  locbl  bank, 
— the  Bank  of  Oritaba, — and  there  are  branches 
of  the  National  and  London  and  Mexico  Bank,- 
«f  Mexico  City, -and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
Vcrq  Cruz.  The  Preparatory  College  main- 
tains a  technical  museum,  and  two  public. 
.  libraries— ^ one  ci}nnected  with  the  Preparatory 
.  School  9nd  the.  other  with -the  'Carcel  Muoici- 
-pal* — contain  t2,qoo  volumes.  Pop.  about 
32WO. 

OiiMba,  Mexico,  a  volcanic  peak,  60  miles 
west  of  Vera  Cruz,,  on  the  boundary  between  the 
states  o£  Fuebla  and  Vent  Cruz.. It  was  called 
by  the  ancient  Mexkani  Citiatipetl,  or  Mountain 
of  the  Star  (from  tillalin,  star,  and  Upetl,  moun- 
tain), probably  from  the  circumstance  that  wlien 
in  a  state  of  eruption  the  flame  at  its  summit 
appeared,  when  seen  fronj  a  dista(lce,_  lUce  an 
immense  star  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  It 
has  an  altitude  of  18.200  feet,  and  is  the  first 
land  visible  on  approving  the  coast  in  the 
direction  of  Vera  Cruz.  Its  most  considerable 
eruptions  known  to  histQry  look  place  between 
1545  and  jb6(S.  In  common  with  the  other  great 
volcanoes  of  Mexico,  Popocatepetl.  Tuxtla,  Jo- 
mllo,  and  Colina,  it  seems  to  have  lost  most  of 
its  activity,  and  to  be  in  a  smte  of  repose. 

Orkney  fork'nT)  .  Islands,  Scotland,  an 
archipelagp  forming  a  single  county,  separated 
from  the  northern  cna.it  of  Caithness.,  by  the 
Pentland  Flrtit.  from  six  to  eight  miles  broad. 
There  are  iq  all  about,  thirteen  islands  of  con- 


siderable size,  with  a  number  of  smaller  dis- 
persed over  the  archipelago.  They  extend  from 
lat.  58°  42'  to  59°  23  N. ;  Ion.  2°  22'  and  3°  25' 
W. ;  aggregate  area,  390  square  miles,  or 
M9,5^S  acres,  of  which  about  107,000  are  under 
culture.  Among  the  larger  islands  are  Pomona 
or  Mainland,  Hoy,  South  and  North  Ronaldsay, 
Wcstray,  Sanday,  Eday.  Stronsay,  Ronsay,  and 
Shapinsay.  Of  the  whole  about  28  arc  usually 
inhabited,  although  five  or  six  do  not  contain 
a  dozen  inhabitants  each.  Hoy  is  the  otily 
island  of  the  group  that  can  be  called  mountain- 
ous, and  here  the  highest  elevation  is  but  1,600 
feet.  With  the  exception  of  a  granitic  district 
near  Stromness,  the  islands  are  of  old  red  sand- 
stone formation.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  not 
cold,  being  tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream  that 
sweeps  around  the  shores.  Oats,  turnips,  and 
hay  are  the  chief  crops,  and  i6floa  acres  of  land 
are  devoted  to  permanent  pasture.  The  com- 
mon breeds  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  were 
small,  but  since  the  introducticai  of  good  stOck 
from  the  south,  have  become  large  and  vahiable. 
Rabbits  and  poultry  are  numerous.  The  herring 
and  cod  fisheries  compeiuate  in  some  parts  (he 
absence  or  defective-  development  of  other  re- 
sources, and  large  numbers  'of  lobsters  are 
annually  sent  to  London.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  hosiery,  made  by  the  females,  and 
the  building  of  boats,  making  of  sails,  nets.  And 
cordage.     The  chief  town  is  Kirkwall. 

As  the  Orcades  mention  is  made  of  tlie 
islands  by  several  ancient  geographers  and 
classical  writers,  Ptolemy,  Pliny  the  Elder.  Mela, 
Solinus  and  others ;  the  prehistoric  monuments 
include  the  s tennis  monoliths,  the  Mxshowe 
tumulus,  and  a  Pictish  fort.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Picts  possessed  the  islands  uiitit  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Pictish  kingdom  in  Scotland  by  Ken- 
neth 11.  In  log^  they  were  assieaed  by  King 
Donald  Bane  to  the  king  of  Norway  and  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Norwagians  until  the 
middle  of'  the  13th  century,  when  Magnus,  king 
of  Norway,  transferred  them  to  Alexander,  king 
of  Scotland. 

^l^do,  6r-lan'd6,  Florida,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Orange  County ;  on  railroads  owned  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company. and 
the  plant  System,  about  1 00  railec  south  by  west 
of  Saint  Augustine.  .  It  is  in  a  fruit  growing  re- 
gion and  its  principal  industries  are  connected 
ith  the  tnarkeling  of  the  fruit  of  thn  suTroufld- 


inlry. 


Orlando  PuHosb;  or-Ian'dS'  foo-re-o's6 
(Italian,  "Orlando  Mad.»  or  "Mad  Roland"),  a 
romantic  poem  by  Ariosto,  of  which  40  cantos 
were  published  in  1516,  and  to  whii;h  the  author 
added  six  more,  the  whole  poem  being  published 
in  1532.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Boiardo's  'Or- 
lando Innamorato'  ('Orlando  tn  l-ove'),  and  is 
a  somewhat  ironical  romance  of  chivalry.  See 
Abiosto,  Ludovico;  Boiardo,  Matted  Mabia. 

Orlando  Innanwrato,  en-na-mfi-ra,'to 
(Italian,  ''Orlandoin  Love"),  a  poetical  romance 
by  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo  (q.v.),  the  subject  of 
■which  is  the  love  of  Orlando  pr  Roland  for  An- 
gelica. Unfinished  by  the  author,  it  was  con- 
tinued by   Ariosto   in   his    'Orlando    Furioso' 

fa.v.>. 

Orleans,  6rlE-anz  (Fr.  6r-U'an),  the  name 
of  several  princely  houses  of  France,  lofds  of 
the  county   (later  the  duchy)   of  unmans.   ,In 
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1344  it  was  Bt)  ftpbattage  of  the  «t4et  tvaneti  of  b.  Kam,  Bear  RKHmotid,  'Surrey,  Bngtand,  6 
the  reigning  Valois,  and  tmder  ^e  BourboHs  it  Oct  1867;  d.  Saigon,  Indo-China,  9  Abg.  rgoi. 
bdd  B  corresponding  placfe.  The  vwious  tatn-  At  22  wifli  Bonvalot  he  iravdcii  fbrougli  eentral 
iliea  of  Orl^ns  maybe  distinguished  M  foHolvs:  Asia  to  Tonqnin^  rOc*i»fed  Ihe  m*<M  of  the 
iS(,  dstlngtrom  1344, 'contaiwitlg  the  single  name  Tretich  Geographital  Society  in  iSgoy  liavnig 
of  Philippe,  Who  was  4th  9on  of  Philip  VI.  and  traveled  ithrOugh  India,  Afghanistan,  and  )■!»" 
died  in  1375,  his  40th  year,  without  legitimate  in  the  iriierval;  and  4n  Ihe  aUxt  «)x  years  ex- 
heirs,  the  duchy  therefore  reverting  to  the  plored  Abyssinia  (i8gi),  Laos  and  Siam,  Uada- 
crown;  sd,  dating  from  1391,  vHen  Lonis, Coflnt  gasiar  K^SmL  and  Tit>et  and  VnniJBft  <*%5-6), 
of  Valois,  b.  13^,  d.  1407,  received  the  duchy  disoovering  the  saurces  e( .  the  I^aw»dy  on 
irom  his  brother,  Charles  VI.,  and  tertninated  in  i|bis  .lut  jounMy.  ^e  ^gained  'great  popularkjr 
141^  by  the  accession  of  the  then  JacunAxnt  to  in  France,  notab^  iff  Itis  bold  QotonEial  policy, 
the  throne  as  Louis  Xll. ;  this  Louis  (q.v.)  was  which  was  a  <at5W*  BOtuoe  of  ri^ritatieD  to 
■cm  of  the  ^toet  Charles  -of  Orltans  (see  On-  £T^and;  and  yet  his  bid  ior  the  Javor  of  the 
L^Ds,  C&ABLBs,  Dina  or)  ;  4he  3d,  Tike  the  army  in  his  defenac  oi  it  diKing  the  Dreyfus 
first,  began  and  ended  with  a  single  duke,  Joia  case  waa  'ttDSuccessfuI,  being  r*t[iot  loo  ogna. 
Baptiste  Gasttni  (q.v.),  brother  of  Xauis  His  experiences  .in  At^-ssinia  kid  hicn  to  criticise 
XIII.,  who  held  it  from  i6a6  to  1660;  the  4th  harthly  the  Italian  of&eers  in  -eaptivity  there, 
inlportant  mm  of  the  tHLe  wBs  to  Philippe,  uid  in  i^  he  was  ohaUcDgedtQ  a.  dttel  and 
brother  of  liouis  XIV.,  b.  sj  SepL  1646;  d.  9  wounded  by  the  Count  oi  luiin.  Early  initioi 
June  1701,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Organs-  he  ileft  Pfance  ior  A^naa,  ^vhtre  he  died  in 
Bourbon,  of  which  only  one  meinber  has  boen  AwilsL  He  wrOte:  'Six  I^ais  aax  lodtt* 
Idng  of  France,  nmnely  Louis  Philippe  (q.v.)-  (iWft)  ;  *De  Paris  «|i  Tonldn  «t  ,tiBvars  le 
To  thia  houBc  the  Orleantst  claitnants  of  fhe  Thibet  lioDoatui'  (1891);  'One  lEscviiion  en 
French  throne  bebng.  Indo-Chine'    ^(iSgaJ;     ^Autour     du     Tonkin* 

OrlfauM,    CharlM,    Di:kb    op,    commonly  i(i89» ;  and  <A  AlBdagaso»*>  («8m). 

caired    ChaklEs   ii'Chu.£AHs,    French  ^>oet    and  OrUwa,  Ttan  Bmptimte  iQmmb,  :«hAn  ba- 

.  soldier,  count  of  Angoulfme:  b,  Paris  z6  Hay  ee«t'giis-t6A,'E>uKS't»,  tbivd  sOn  bf  Henry  iV. 

1391 ;  d.  AmAxiise  4  Jan.  1465.    He  succeeded  to  of  Piancb,  and  Imxher  lof  iLoak  XUl.-:  b.  Fon- 

ue'dudir  in  1407  oti  the  deaOi  of  his  father,  tainefelchti  sg  "Ajnil  160B;  d. 'Bloih^-Fltb.  i<6o. 

I^uis,  and  like  him  took'a  protninent  place  'in  His  character  was  wiak  -dnd  Ticldii^  and  be 

French  politics,  becomitig  ^  leader  of  tKe  party  -vm  contintnilly  hnrOlvcd  in  -plot^  first  against 

opp<35ing  Burgunily  and  ^iglatid.    Wpanded'at  'his   broHier,    Loaie  iKIIL,   and    Richelieu,   and 

Agincourt  In  141^,  he  was  taken  captlv<e  tO  Eng-  4tan  against  Anne  of  Awtria  and'Mazarin.    In 

hind  and  ithprisoned  th^re,  probably  «ith  little  '16«5  he  refused  (to  Marty  Mlle.db  Mot^lperaler 

or  no  'severi^,  biding  io  impdrtal^t  a  hostage,  at  Richelieu's  I biildliii,  ibetng'a  nMTe  fo»l  of  the 

until  14^.    Ke  then  married  Marie  de  ClSyes,  X^edlnal^  encmitB  at  cnilrL  and  *ntt>ed  a  oon- 

niMe  oT  Fhilippe  the  Goi>d  of  Btlrgundy  and  'spitacy  aigahist  Rlohtlietfb  iltfc,  wtfidi  wu  dis- 

thas  aroused  suipiHoR  against 'himself  vt  eourt,  eBVeved     and     crtished.       The     Duka     lived 

where  alliances  ivrith  Burgundy  wire  nbt  looked  'tsntporarity  at  peace    «ith   RidhcttMi,  turty   to 

tipoh  with  favor.     Charles  d'Orl^ns  spent  his  join  Uaric  de'  Htdid,  hia  mother,  lin  a  new 

last  ytars  in  seclusion  friim  public  activity;,  but  Intrigde  a^tnat  tite  Banister  )n  '16H1,    tthich 

was   ^med  'as  in   entertainer    and    hospitable  resulted  W  tbe'con^ttew  triumph  :«{ Ittebelteu, 

patron  of  poets  and  sriists.    His  jwems,  indud-  ■anU  the  flight' of  the  Ddke  to  LdrMlne.  'Tbere 

ing  chansons,  rondeaux,  ballades,  etc.,   some  in  In'tfijl  he  iharfied  MsfgUcHtt,  sistWoI  Gha/les 

Ftentti,  'iti*ne  in  Latin,  and  Some  -ta  fciglish,  IV4  Ijol*  6i  LoiYsilne.    He  petwrrttd  to  PWrtce 

Written  dtiring  his  captivity, ■  are  intenseljr  »Bb-  In  .1654; -ptotted'to  kilMUeheliim'fai  1^196, 'pnr- 

jectlve,  entirely  free  ftwh  p*triotk  feeling 'or  ehasi^  his  oWn  paNohil^ 'SattW^iMf  the  irves 

anythoMght«Ktie  for  his  own  sorrows  j't^sand  o*  his  OcCOmplioes;  joined' tiA'plcX'of'Omi  Mtn 

■lores ; -fliey  Wfcre  edited  by  d'Hericault  (1874).  in    1642,    but    again   escaped    punishment;  ^nd 

Consult    Beaufils,    'Etude    mr    b    Vie  «t  4e!  iiterflie<ieathofH>ui»J£in.  WcaMfhWfcnani- 

Po^les  de  Chartes  d'Otteaas>    (1S61).  general  df  the  realm  (1643).   'Bnt'hn  part-in 

Orl*«na,  Heltne  LouUe  EliMbeth,  IJtJCH-  Uw  Fronde,  ■where  ho  Was  dearly  the  tool  of 

xsaor,  ^srifetlf  the  Dukt  oTOrleahs,'PWrfinand,  i^  Rett,  was  too  flagrasit  tO  ;be  pasMd  over 

sondf  Lduisof  Philip{.e:,b.  LudwigsluW  a4lan.  "^d.  in  ^S»  he  was  banwhed  ■  froin- court  tc 

i8i4;'a.Rrchhidrtd,tngUnd,  i8*lay  1858.    The  Bloi*-    Coosulrlus  <Memoirr,»  w*«te»rl»y  ■Mlle. 

■  dat^hter    of   Priedrieh 'Lud^vlg,    Grand    Duke  *  Momp«ns,er.(q.TO. 

of  Mt^klenburg-Sehwerin,  she  married  30  May  OrHtlna,  Lo'iiis  Albert  PUl^tp^ '  CouTS  fk. 

1837,  lost  Her  hwsband  13  July  1842,  and  de-  Pabis.      See    Parts,    Louis  'AiBEtfr    Philippe. 

+Oted  hersett'to  the  education  of  her  sons,  the  CoUte  tje. 

Comte  de  Paris    {sec  PMts,  Loois    Phil*pe  OrUaris,  Lotfa  Hffippe  Joamh.'Joo-efe- 

Albert,   Cowrt  BE),   snd  the  Due  de  Chartres,  jgp  ^ho-ief,   Duke  of,  great^grwklson   of  the 

in  whose  behalf 'in   iSft  alter  the  abdication  Regent  of  France,  Philmpe, . Diike  6^  Orleans : 

of   I,Outs    Philippe,   their   grandfather,    she   ap-  1,   ^j.   Ooud    13   April    ?747;.i   Paris   6   Nov. 

pealed  in.tain-lo'the  Natfonal  Assembly.     She  ,^3.    Duke  of  Monipensier  during  his  grand- 

feflioved,,  firsfto  Ems,  then  to  Eisenach,  and  Other's  last  years,  and  from  1752  to  1783  Duke 

finally  to  En^afld.  She  was  a  fliodel  of  German  of  Chartrea,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  die  last 
Wifely  virtues  and  a  woman  of  many  awhn-.  „,„«    yeiir.  ftsving  nlarried    in  ■  i?^H!ouise 

.olishments.     Consult  the  popular  biogrtphy  m  .jTarle  Adelaide,  daughter  of  t^e  Dike  of 'Pen- 

■G«nn4h  by  Schubert  (Wi  ed.  1877).  thiivre,  and  having  ^own  hhnself  a' volUptKary 

Orl&ma,  Hend,  8rt-re,  Pbiwce  or,  Frineh  like  the  Regent'  afld  .governed  by  btnmge  whirns. 

'  explorer,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  Due  de  Chartres ;  The   accusation   of  cowardice  brootitit  agunst 
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litm  for  hh  part  fn  the  battle  of  Ouessant  and  ing  to  the  custom  astablished  by  his  father  he 

dte  refusal  to  make  him  grand-admiral,  in  spite  bore  the  titte  of  Due   de   Chartres  as  eldest 

of  his  hereditary  right  to  that  post,  r^ade  him  (only)   son.     He  was  able  but  somewhat  profli- 

a  bitter  enemy  of  the  court;  in  (787  he  was  a  gate;    married    in    1692   at    the   wish    of    Louis 

member  of  the  Assembly  o£  Notables,  and  was  XIV.,   Mile,   de   Blois,   the   king's   daughter   by 

exiled  as  a  resuh.     With  the  approach  of  the  Moic.    de    Montespaa;    quicUy    made   hiraself 

Revolution  he  ^ve  up^  his  rank,  became  a  pro-  famous  as   a   soldier   by   his   exploits   at   Mons 


nounced  republican,  joined  the  Jacobins  {1^),     (1691)1     Steenkirk      (169a) 
assumed  the  name   of   Citizen    Philip   Egalite,     (1^) ;  and  like  his  father  was  practically  re- 
voted   with   some   degree  of  moderation   in   the    moved   from  the  army  because  of  the  spite  of 


Constituent    Assembly,    but    in    the    convention  Louis   XIV.   until   his  father's  death.     ___    

joined  the  Mountain  and  voted  for  the  death  of  defeated  at  Turin  in   1706  by   Prince  Eugene, 

the  king.     This  action  seems  to  have  opened  the  but  more  than  regained  his  laurels  in  Spain  in 

eyes  of  his  colleagues  (0  hia  apparent  desire  to  I/08   by   the   brilliant   capture   of   X^rida.     His 

be  made  king  himself,  and  6  April   1793   the  success  and  the  rumor  of  intrigues  with  the 

arrest   of   all   members   of   the    Orl^ns   family  English   to   make  bim.  king  of   Spain   enforced 

was  voted  by  the  Convention.    He  was  declared  renewed    retirement   in    1708.     The   successive 

nnocent    by    the   trttntnal   of   the    Department  deaths    of    the    Dauphj^    and    the    Duke    and 

Bouches  du  Rhone;  but  waa  found  guilty  of  Duchess  of  Surgundy  ^nd  their  son  in  1711-12 

couspiracy  against  the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  were  laid  by  gossips  to  his  door,  but  he  seems 

upon  no  good  evideoce,  it  seems,  by  the  Revolu-  to   have  been   more  occupied  at  (his  time  wiUl 

Lonary  Tribunal,  aud  died  bravely.     Consult  the  alchemy,  arts,  letters,  and  a  life  of  pleasure  than 

exhaustive    article    by    Monin    in    'La    Grande  with    pohtics.      By    right    o£   hirth    he    became 

Encydop^e' ;  and  the  biographies  by  Tournois  ('7^5 J  regent  durmg  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 

(1843-3),    Montjoie     (1796),    Ducoin     (1845),  His  policy   was  bold,  quite  the  reverse  in  it* 

and     Cr^ineaus-Toly     (1802);     also     Carlyle,  detaib  from  that  of  Louis  XIV.';  he  restored 

*Frendi   RevfdutHHi.'  the  power  of  the  nobles;  withdrew  laws  against 

Orl&uw,  Lottfa  PMlS>pe  Robert;   tMiSr,  ^7  ^""S'ill  ""^  m  ^!  canceling  tiie  revocation 

r)uM   or,    present    Orle^^   claimant   to   the  °J,,P^  EdKrt  of  Naples;  jomed  the  Quadrimlc 

French  crown,   son   of  the  Comte  de   Paris:  b.  i^''^5"i  ^PJ* /"/*''"  w^y^   Showed  Tnmself  a 

Twickenham,   England,   6  Feb.    1869.     He   was  '"^-J  of  England,  attempted  to  reform  Frendi 

educated  in  Fraiie,  was  exiled  liy  the  law  of  *^'9^'  >f  ."'%^*  !»,<'  ^"""^  ^  actfaigrai  the 

23  June  1886,  ind  in   1890  to  rouse  Orleanist  "V     .?  ■  ,■'■       ^'  '^'^"^  '  ""^  ^™  **i"  '^^ 

S^pathy  returned  to  Prance  and  attempted  to  ^'"^  *?«  •'"^  '^'^  °1j^%ZT'^'^  mnch  actual 

enter  the    army.     He   was   sentenced   to    four  POw"  ^-Jra  time  through  DuboB.. whom  he  had 

years*  imprisonment  on  6  Feb.  1890,  but  was  E    t  JV™i^. '^'"""'"-     t  'f    v'9'*^s,and    de- 

^rdoned  and  sent  out  of  France  in  June  of  H"<=,''™  ^^^  ""=  ""t  '^'<*«'  ^  <^n?=d  « 

the  same  year,  the  government  realizing  that  his  ™-U  ,^y^''  ?"^  he  wasaccnsed,  apparent^ 

punishment   might  aid  the  royalist  ause.     In  !^  5?*^,'**, '^2"'??' f*°=T  n '™' ^'* ''l! 

1894  upon  the^death  of  his  ^her  he  became  S?  l&Ihi  A°?^*?|tif  ?^'T«    ^^"^ 

the  recbsniied  leader  of  fte  Royalists;  he  mar-  ^  }^^^"'.  °l   \^  "■'*"*.  ^Bt&gM^  and 

ried  S  Nov.  1896  Maria  Dorothea,  archduchess  f!^^"'b?S5  '*«  t!**^""  °,'  ^  '**S*^  ^ 

of  Austria.  Lemontey,  Pioasens,  Uarmoalel,  LwreteUe,  and 

i^  ,1!^    ™^,._     r.  /  r      ■  Wieseuer;  as  well  as  the    <Mteoim>  of  St. 

OrUana,  PhiUpp^  Dora  of,  son  of  Louis  Simon,  Marais,  and  Bovat 
XIII.,  st^ded    'Monsieur*   during  the  reige  of  _  ,,         „ 

kis  beether  Uniis  XIV.:  b.  St.  Germain  21 2.  .1  ^""JV  >  city,  capital  of  the  de- 
Sept  1640;  A  St.  Cloud  p  June  1701.  Originally  ^rtment  of  the  Loi ret,  situated  on  the  right 
Duke  of  AnjoB,  in  i&o  he  succeeded  Jean  '^^  "'.»*'«  Loire  68  miles  southwest  of  Paris. 
Baptiste  Gafiton,  Duke  of  OrWans  (q.v),  his  A  magriificent  bridge  of  nine  arches  connects  it 
tmcksi  in  i66t  married  Henrietta,  sisKr  of  "'*  *«  populous  faubourg  of  Sl  Marceau. 
Charles  II.  of  England,  of  whom  he  was  very  "''*   ^°''^«  "'  well-bmit,  but  the   streets   m 

S ileus,  even  resenring  the  favor  diown  her  by  F'^"*"'  ="^*  narrow  and  crooked.     It  has  some 

uJs,  who  made  use  of  her  in  effecting  his  handsome  public  squares    a   Gothic  cathedral; 

■lliaiioc  -with  the  English  king  in  ifl/o.     Hen-  **°  hotels-de-yille;  the  Palais  de  Justice;  the 

rietta  died  in  the  same  year,  possibly  poisoned;  -Musee.  containing  a   curious  collection  of  local 

and  in  1671  the  Duke  married  Charlotte  Eliza-  ""iiS!;'      I'      ■       *2.l^"'^'    ^",d    °"'*'    edifices 

Wl^   daughter   of   fhe   Elector    Palatine      He  w^™?  ,"'  nobce.    The  manufactures  and  trade 

fousfat  in  .the  N^erlaiKfc  against  William  of  ^i  "i*  P^"  ^^"^  considerable,  but  have  lost  much 

Oraage  -with  awh  auoceas  that  his  royal  brother  "  *"r  "T^""  'mpolan":  *^^^^  "'  '^"^^^ 

relieved  him  of  command,  fearing  his  growmg  worsted    and    cotton    mills,    numerous    si>Mr- 

prestige.     Hia  two  daughters  hy  his  first  mar-  p™eries.  vinegar  works,  breweries,  and  r 


Charles   IL   of  Spain,  and   Anne   Marie   (1660-  Orleans  was  the  Gallic  Genabttm   desfrt^ed   by 

1733),  wife  of   Victor  Amadeus   of   Savoy;   by  Sf^"  ^z  a.C.  and  rebuilt  as  A urelianujn, whence 

the   second  marriage  he   had   a  son,    Pttlippe  •"f-f  ""uption  Orleans.    Philip  of  Valois  erected 

(q.v.),.  and    a    daughter    Eliiabeth    Charlotte  Jf'*""  Ttto  a  ducliy  and  peerage  m  favor  of 

(1676-1744),  who  married  in  1608  Leopold  of  j     *?''   ""°   OrMana   has  smce  contiriued   to 

torraine.  ?"'  *"«  title  of  dttke  to  a  prince  of  the  roftS 

'   «.,, B»-- n ■      ,     .  ^«  <**  Prance.     Philip   the   Fair  tnstitoted   * 

f,«^^.J^S^S"^'"'  ^'k.''Ul*'%  ««i«"ity   hcne   in    131a.    whid,    formerly   had 

t^^f^A^Tn     ^'?P'^'  *■  St-  Cloud  great  celebrity.    .In   1428  the  city  susta4«(l  » 

a  Aug.  1674;  d  Versailles  a  Dec  1733.    Acoord-  ,iege  ,giA,«  the  EngiiSi.  and  Ms  rili«rt4  by 
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ORLEANS — ORUOHD 

the  Maid  oi  Orleans  (see  Joan  of  Mc),  whose  Nur,  weighing    193,  carats,  and  now  a  crowa 

statue   in   bronze    stands   in   one   of  the   publk  jewel.      But   she    dismissed   him   for   Potemkin. 

.squares.     It  was  tal<en  and  retaken  more  than  His  brother  Alexei  (1737-iSoS)  plotted  against 

once   in  the   Franco- German   war   in   the   latter  Peter    III.,    and    in    1770    won    the    battle    of 

part  of  1870.  Tchesme    and    the    name    Tchesmensky.      The 

OrWans,    Isle    of,    Canada,    in    the    Saint  9^^°^  breed  of  horses  is  named  after  him  and 

Lawrence   River,   below   Quebec   and   Levis,   at  I?    ^    cross    of    his    .ntroduclion    into    Russia, 

the    head   of   the    estuary,   650   miles    from   the  Gwcori    VL.«m«    (1777-1826)    .pent    his   Ust 

ocea.i    at    Cabot    Strait.      It    is    dependent    to  years  in  Paris,  wrote  in  French  on  Italian  his- 

Montgomery    County,    is    about    22    miles    long  ^^y^    ="<*    «<1"=^„  »   jHilyglot   Kryloff.      Ai^n 

by  five  to  six  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  70  Fei«roviich  (1781-1861),  a  g«ieral  in  the  M- 

square    miles.       On    accomt    of    its    numerous  Po'""":  wars    and  a  famous  dip  omat,  m  ,1833 

grape  vines  Jacques  Carlier  first  named  it  the  f^^".^''  '^=  Treaty  of  Lnkiar-Skelessi,  giving 

Isle  of  Bacchus,  irt   iS35-     The  soil  is  fertile,  .^"^^'^  t^e  sole  right  to  pass  the  Dardanelles, 

well-wooded,  anil   fruit  culture  is  the  chief  in-  "!*  ^°P  ^"^J   ^'^^-^^  advocated  religious 

dustry.     The  villages  along  its  shores  are  popu-  tol="tioi,  and  the  abolition  of  corporal  panish- 

lar    picnic    and    summer    resorts,    and    include  '^*"'' 

Beaulieu,  St.  Pierre,  Ste.  Famille,  St.  Francois,  Orloff     (drliSf)      Diamond,     Tlie.       See 

St.  Jean,   SL   Laurent,  d' Orleans   being  usually  Diamond;  Qrloft. 

affixed    to   parilculariie   them.     General    Wolfe  Orlop-deck,    in    naval    architecture,    the 

encamped    here    in    1759    before    the    siege    of  lowest  deck,  consisting  of  a  platform  laid  over 

Quebec.    Pop.  about  6,00a  the  beams  i(i  the  hold  of  a  ship  of  war,  whereon 

Orleans,    Territory    of,    in    American    his-  the   cables   were   usually   coiled,   and   containing 

tory,  a   name   formerly  applied   to   a  section  of  also  cabins  and  storerooms.    In  merchant  vesseU 

the    United    Slates.      When   the   large   tract   of  '^  ^  often  a  temporary  deck, 

northwest  territory  was  purchased  from  France  Ormazd,  or'mSzd.      S««  Okuuzd. 

by  the  United  States  in  i&h,  under  the  name  Ormered,  6r'm£-T&L  Elewor  Anne.  Eng- 

of  Lomsana    the  district  was  divided  by   Con-  j;  ^  ^,onjXgist:  b.  SeSbury  Park,  G|oucJlt^- 

gress.mto    territories,    adled    the    District    of  ^^j        „    j^^    ^^     ^    SL    Albais. 'England. 

Louwiaoa    and    the   Territory    of    Orleans     the  j^                  ghe  acquired  her  knowledge  of 

't^:L^'r'.'%Z^Vt\^;^.fJl^'lt^^  ^tomoV.th.rough%r    own     investigaU 


iisiana.    In  I-ebruarvjSji,  an  act  was  passed  devoting  herself  elpedally  to  the  study  of  ia- 

enable  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  Jurious   insects.      Her   advice   was   souiht.   and 

^  form  a  constitution  and  State  Govemment,"  ^peci^ena  of  harmful  insects  were  sent  her  from 

and  on  12  April  1812  an  act  was  passed  for    he  ^^^^^  ,^    ^„^ij     j^  ^g  g  ^^  „^^  ^,^,j  „ 

admission  of  the.  State  of  Louisiana  mto   the  feUa^ship  jn  the  Meteorological  Society,  the 

Umon.    See  Louisiana.  g,^^  ^„^^  \^  ^  ^1^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  .^\^ 

Orky,  or'li,  Beauert  (Barbnd,  Brrnhakd)  was  appointed  honorary  consulting  entomologist 

1«%  Dutch  painter;  b.  Brussels  1491  or  140a;  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.     She  pub- 

d.  there  6  Jan.  1543.  '  He  studied  in  Italy  be-  Hshed:   'Cobham  Journals'    (1879)  ;    'Guide  lo 

tween   1509   and   1515   and  imitated  the    Itahaa  Insect  Life>    (1884);    'Annual   Reports  of   Ob- 

maatem,  especially  Raphael.    Returning  to  Brus-  servations  on  Injurious  Farm  Insects*   (1877  et 

sels  he  was  ^ipoiiited  court  painter  to  Margaret  seq.)  ;  etc. 

of   Parma    (1515)    and  to  her  successor   Maria  ■                -        ,,  ,    r,L'>-      ■■      '             t.        , 

of  Hungary  (1820).     While  he  began  his  career  ^,     prmoc,  or-m6k,  Phihppmes,  a  pueblo  o 

as   a    follower   of   Gerard    David   he   altered   it  *e    island   of   Leyte,    situated    on   tlie   B^yr   of 

after  his    Italian  travels,  but  in  his  modeling  Ormoc,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  « 

and  color  scheme  he  never  forsook  the  traditions  |«"'«  southwest  of  ladob^.     It  is  surrounded 

of  the  Dutch   school.     His  works  indicate  keen  W  a  stone  _  breastwork  wiih  three  rmned   forts, 

power  of  observation  and  a  delicate  perception  ]\  has  an  important  hemp  trade.     The  Bay  of 

of  beauty  in  form  and  expression.    Among  the  0""°=  a*>^ds  the  only  safe  anchorage  on  the 

best  of  them  are:    'Scenes   from  the  Life  of  *«'    '^'^^t   of   Leytc    durmg   typhoons.      Pop. 

Saint    Thomas    and    Saint    Matthew'     (altar-  "■'^ 

piece),  in  the  Imperial  Museum,  Berlin;  'Sor-  Or'molu  (French  or  «ww/u,  "ground  gold*), 

rows  of  Job'    (triptych!    in   the   Brussels   Mu-  in     the     etymological     meaning    of    the    wwd, 

"The     Flight     into     Egypt'      (in     the  ground   gold   leaf   used  as  a   gilt  pigment;   and 


Liverpool  Royal  Institution) ;  'Worship  of  the  by  an  extension  of  the  term   a  compound  c 

Holy  Trinity*   (Lubeck,  Saint  Mail's  Church)  ;  copper,  zinc,  and  tin   (sometimes  called  'mosaic 

and  'The  Holy  Family'    (in  the  Dresden  Gal-  gold*;  or  a  paste  of  mercury  and  gold,  used 

Icry).      He    also    furnished    designs    for    wall  for  gilding. 

hangings  which  were  executed  in  Brussels  Ormond,  or'miind,  Alexander  llionui, 
tapestry,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in  tlie  American  philosophical  writer  :b.  Punxsutawncy, 
Louvre,  'The  Imperial  Hunt,'  executed  for  the  pa.,  26  April  1847.  He  was  graduated  from 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Princeton  in  1877;  was  professor  of  philosophy 
OrlofF,  or-lof,  a  Russian  noble  family,  and  history  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
founded  1689  by  Ivan,  who  was  condemned  to  1880-.3;  of  mental  science  and  logic  at  Prince- 
death  by  Peter  the  Great,  but.  pardoned  for  hi*  ton  1883-98;  and  McCosh  professor  of  phi- 
bravery  and  coolness  His  grandson  QugokI  losophy  at  the  latter  institution  from  ihe  last 
(1734-83),  fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  named  date.  He  has  published  'Bas^  Concepts 
bestue  the  paramour  of  Catherine  IL,  to  wiiora  in  Philosophy' ;  'Foundationa  of  Knowledge' 
be  gave  tbe  tamous  OrloK  diamond,  or  K^i-  (i90o)' 
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Ormond,  Duke  of.     See  BtfTLER,  Jahes.  Coosiderins  other  peculiarities. in  the  scneral 

Ormuluni.    or'mG-luni,    in    early    English  stnieture  of  birds,  we  find  the  skull  bones  to 

literature,    an    English    metrical    translation    of  be  united  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that  almost 

the  Gospel  history.     Sec  Ewgush  Liimatukk.  »"  traces  of  the  components  are  lost  In  tha  head 

n  -J—-  u  __  -  1     J  ■  of  the  adult  bird,  besidea  the  ^uU  proper  and 

wmnf.  ormp,  or  Hormuz,  an  island  in  ,j^   ,„,„,   j^^    ,„  ^,^  f„„p  ««™n,t-  Knn-. 

the  Persian  Gutr,  /on  the  nOrtn  side. 


entrance      It  is  about  15  mil"  in  circ.njference  ^^r^?,  \"He  XT^^^^.^Xh  Tl^tr^ 

has  a  rugged  appearance  is  endrely  destitute  of  y,     articulating  surf&ce  of  the  lower  Jaw  and  . 

vegetation,  has  several  of  the  high  peaks  white  ^  ^nll-a  ieculiarity  of  birds  a=  cbmpared  - 

from  an  mcnisUtion  of  salt,  and  abounds  in  with  mammals,  in  which  the  mandibles  ariicuiate 
iron,    copper-ore,   and    rock-salt.      Ormuz   was,   directly  with  the  skul!;  and  the  two /'l«7«o«i*. ' 

once  the   emporium   of  all   the  riches   of  Ind.^  ^^ich   connect   the   quadrates   with   the   palate. 

tfie  receptacle  for  the  gems  of  Samarkand  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^-^^  is  relatively  very  Urg?,  and  : 

Bokhara,   and   for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,5,^,^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^-^^   -^^ 

and  Asia.    The  Portuguese  had  possession  of  it  ^^^.  ^^„  ^^t  protrude  eternally  and  the  ioca-  ■ 

from_  1515  to  1622,  when  it  was  caotured,by  the  ^i^  ^f  the  opting  is  rwt  notictable.  except  for  . 

English  and  given  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  ^^^^    slightly    diffefent    sort    of    feathers    which 

dismantled  the  city,  transferring  its  commerce  to  usually  cover  it.     No  living  birds  are  provided  ' 

Bender  Aljbas,  on  tfte  opposite  coast    1  he  town  ^j^  (^j,.  the  mandibles  being  cove«d  with  % 

of  Omiuz  stood  on  a  plain  on  the  north  side  of  homy  sheath  forming  the  bill,  which  has  sharp 

the  island:  and  although  now  only  a  few  seat-  ^mtjng  edges,  and  is  wonderfully  modified  in 

tered  juins,  it  once  conlamed  4,000  houses.  fomi,  accordmg  to  the  habits  of  Ae  various  1 

Onnuzd,    6r'in&z<L    or   Oinuzd,    supreme  species.    The  feet  of  birds  show  even  a  greater 

deity,  literally  *I^rd  Wisdom,"  in  the  Zoroas-  degree  of  adaptive  tiwdification  than  (he  bill,  ■ 

trian  religion.    The  word  is  a  broken  down  forin  ,  and  inasmuch  as  these^  two-aretlw  only    parts  ■ 

of  the  Avestan  "Ahura  Mazda?  and  the  old  of  a  bird  aol  cotftred  by  featherii;  it  Is  not  sUr-  ' 

Persia^  *Auramaida,'  and  these  three  forms  are  prising  that   aH  'the   elder  class ificatmos  wefe  ' 

interchangeable  in  piddero  usage.     He  U  the  founded  almost  excltisively  npoq  ih&a.     The  • 

good  principle,  who  is  contbually  at  war  with  ankle  bones  (as  well  as  the  boaes  <yt  toe  wrist)  ■ 

Abrim^^n,  the  bad  principle,  and  the  Zoroastrian  are  lost  Very  early  in  the  development  =of  the 

conception  of  bim  was  a  vety  noble  one,  free  ,  bird,    and  becoine  entirely  combtnad  wilh.tbe  ; 

from  any  traces  of  anthropomorphism  and  from  ends  of  the  adjoining  hones,  so  thbt  the  io-<:atled 

many  recollections  of  nature  worship.    The  io-  '  tarsus,' a  fnsien  of  all  the  tarsal' boneS,  indinlea,  ■ 

fluence  of  this  concept  on  Judaism  and  Chris-  in   addition,    the-  metatartiBl    alemchts,   and   is 

tianity    was    undoubtedly    great,   and    Ormuzd  moriijjroperly  >iiown  aSthe  ■Oirso'flieUtBrsuB.*  ; 

approaches  closely  to  Tebovah  as  a  high  type  The  fibiUa  in  most  birds  is  more  or  leBsradnced, 

of  the  ideal  of  a  national   religion.     ConsuU:  the  lower  portfern  eliding  m  a  'sharp  •oint,  'ami 


Darmesteter,     'Ormazd    et    Ahriman'     ( 
See  Avi;stam;  Zoboasteb;  Zoboastxiuiish. 
OmmmcotBl  GnMea. .     S«e  Grasses  ot  tI» 


not  reaching  the  end  of  the  tibia,'  as  is  familiar 
to  us  in  the  «drtim-»tlck»  of  the  chicken.  The 
femur  and  a  large  portion  of  the  tfbia  are  cov- 


Ubited  Statis  *"^  "y  *™  ^""i  "*  *1s  body  so  that  the  entire 

r»-"™j.i,~i-i'„w«  "    c.  TLfn«»w..iu.*;  ■  eJrtwnal  part  of  the  bird's  leg  is  in  reali^-tbe 

Or  mthwWphla.     See  MoNorattiATA.  ^^^^    -^  ,^g  ,„„j,^  „;,h  i^  ^^^l  horny 

Ormthol  oglBtB     Ualon,    American.     See  covering  corresponding  to  the  Sat  portion  of  the  ' 

American  Obnitbolocists'  Union,  human  foot,  while  the  bend  where  the  feather- 

Omithologyj    the    science    which    treats  ing  begins  is  the  *eel.    In  other  words,  the  aver- 

of  birds.    It  b  susceptible  of  such  3  broad  inter-  age  bird  carries  its  heel  high  up  in-  the  air  and 

pretation  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits  walks  or  grasps  with  the  toes,  which  are  at  the 

with  accuracy,  and  of  late  years  certain  of  its  ortier  end  of  a  very  long  instep.    The  toes  them-  ' 

branches  have  become  to  such  an  extent  matters  selves  are  never  more  than  four, — psually  one 

of  popular  interest  that  we  are  coming  to  use  directed^  backward  and  three  forward,  maldnff 

the  term  *bird  study'  to  distinguish  them  from  a  grasping  foot     Sometimes,  however,  one  of 

purely  scientific  onutbology.  Ornithology  ptoi)er,  the  front  toes  is  reversed,  as  in  ttie  woodpeckers, 

then,  may  be  said  to  treat  of  the  classification  or  all  may  point  forward,  as  in  some  swifts.  Cer-  ■ 

of  birds,—- both  the  phytogeny  of  the  group  as  tain  woodpeckers  have  but  three  toes,  while  aH  ■ 

a  whole  and  the  definition  of  the  numerous  spe-  birds  which  habitually  walk,  and  most  of  those ' 

cies  and  varieties-^  which  involves  anatomical,  that  swim,  exhibit  a  great  reduction  or  total  tow  ' 

morphological,  etnbryological.  and  physiological  of  the  hind  toe. 

investigations  and  studies  of  both  the  living  and         The  modifications  in  webbing  and  other  pe- 

dead  bird.    Geographic  distribution  and  migra-  cnliarities  of  foot-strwcture  ate  very  numerous, 

tion  also  form  an  unportant  branch  of  omithol-  Most  swimmers  have  two  webs,  uniting  the  three  ' 

ogy,  and  though  the  former  pertains  equally  to  functional  toes,  while  the  cormorants,  pelicans, 

other  branches  of  zoology,  as  well  as  to  botany,  etc.,  in  which  the  hhid  toe  is  well  developed,  have 

it    has   nevertheless    been    studied   very    largely  three  webs. 

from  the  side  of  the  birds.  The  neck  of  birds  is  usually  long,  the  yerte-  ■ 

Slruelnre.-~  Birds,  being  eminently  aerial,  the  bne  moving  easily  upon  one  another    so  as  to  : 

anterior  pair  of  limbs  are  modified  into  wings,  permit  great  flexibility.    The  body-cavity  is  well 

and  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  so  much  reduced  encased  by  the  bony  structure,  but  owing  to  the 

that  portions  of  two  digits  only  remain.     The  length  and  construction  of  the  ribs  is  likewise 

peculiarities  of   feathers  and  other  accessories  very  flexible.    Its  most  peculiar  charerteristie  is  ' 

to  flight  are  described  elsewhere.    See  Fucht;  the  remarkabre  development  of  the  sternum  or  ■ 

Flukace.  fareast-^on^  which  is  expanded  into  a  iMroad,  flat ' 
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■tructUM.  ScmietinMi.  as  in  tbc  ostticbes  and  plover  tribe  wM.poiat«d  ovfi-.  Thus  wgp,p* 
their  ollids,  It  !■  smooth  on  the  anterior  surface,  long  accepted  oroups  of  *wadeis^  and  ^qwun- 
bot  in  other  living  birds  it  is  provided  with  a  mers'  rudely  shattered  sad  the  Vxternal  re- 
vertical  keel  it  ia  to  t^a  tbat  the  great  flight-  semblance  in  foot-structure  Was  shown  to  be 
musdes  of  the  bresffi  art  attached;  and  while  superficial. 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  Jwel  was  formerly  ~ 
looked  upon  as  of  prinUiy  importance  in  tracing 

Ihe.ancwtry  ^1  birds,  it  is  now  regarded  mote  as  „,^  „.^„  ,.,u..u.c  «.,,:  mv«uK-it"  m  u«  ..«»= 

'5^"'L'?i^^"*".^*  '?'."^*  1°  l'"?''  J'lt^^"  °i  reaching  some  set  of  charaetMs  that  would 

of  flwhl  has  been  lost.    On  the  back  of  the  body  the  solution  of  the  problem.     The  idea 

Mv,ty  ,s  anoOief  sol^  bony  structure  known  as  J^^^^^  to  be  then  prevalent-^ and  is  still  a6  in 

the  sacrum    formed  by  the  fuswn  of  the  lower  ^^^  ^„^  „f  someljistematists-thatT^ 

^^^r.rA^.  ifi'^JJ^:,  ^'::^'^.j^L^i"  p^^t  of  the  bird',  s^'uct.re  _wouid  f  ■ 


cwseuUir  B»»r4  which  i.  .  piomin.nt  t»frc  Sfc"/.?'   '"te'S'^'"'?  «-'!"'*.  ? 

of  UK  .to55«h  o(  .11  birJ.  which  ivom  U,i  f,'fe""„?5°"''t    "'°'i'';'i'',  U  ■  "»'"S  '5"'; 

.iibilmccs  .uch  ..  srein,  homy  i»scfU,  «c,  ■rf<l¥/>;i  fMoTO  "■!  S>'>"..  wu  the  finl 

Ihough  p,«icsU,  .bsenl  in  bird.  «(  prey  .nJ  !°  ■'f^'i,"'    If  «"'»=  buct  mto  !?«.«<  (jioj- 

Mi-eiliM  .p«r«.  whoa  foc4  i.  tott.    Alfbir*  JS.S  '       if  t?"'\i  £"?  ?^   5  2' 

If^  n£S«  «ji.*i,np  K  &X°  ;W«1  fide  «  ,h.  'Jbjec.  *d  *..  the^SZ 

Ihfl.  h.v<.  «wallow«l  luid  tender  it  suio^lelfoi  de«ne  AltnclSI  md  PrcCodJl  b.t*  -  lJo«  ny 

di«i.tionj  peifonning,  as  it  were,  the  wotk  of  tie  fpecl.relj  ttal  arc  hatched  MjlBn  and  tiated 

molars  or  grinding  teeth  of  nvunniajs.  m  a  nest  ahd  fiiOsMhat  Win  abottt  as  soon  is 

■  Ihiionplimled  iioio«ror«an  oi;  syriox.  com-  learag  the  cm    Up  to  this  ttoc^cteslS^tion 

priaing  Iho  l»w«c  ponioo  of  the  l..yn..i.uiother  ",  ?™i  .TiJS,  rtST.ifkS'l  i Jli^ 

Sewn  pcunliar  to  birdi  .p4  lb.  «ct.nK»nnt  S!J"7«'Jf,t,t,S  J.    ™    «?^2.  ftSr 

uSTnnSo.of  the  Bosclca  th.t  tootract  th.  11=^  J?  „'?l,"i"'Vl  ■»'*!, "^"l;  T"^' 

hofoif  rinM  ha  which  the  vocal  dwrds  ato  con-  "aS  one  ol  mathematical  e:tactness  and  jA  this 

m«ntal  impottance  in  avian  dassifiration.    TMs  SvlNiinsori  m  hh  <Gcogr.phy  and  aassiffc«tiOn  of 

o»i  iTcSy  biihly  dcv.bpri  in  th.  unging-  AiHn,al!>is .ittmsnttg reMng.    Thmno»c»l» 

hmJT  (Ojeftiaal       '             v                         —^  ^  reVolutibn  m  the  daBsififc*tiOrt-of  birdsj  as  well 

ClaiSfcitoa'-Owing  u  th.  gv^i  vnonnt  "  "/rEftg  ifffJiJ",  '1^  Sf^ZfS'^ 

of  .ttenlion  thai  h«s  b«n  davotrf  to  systematic  ™  J'f'flSiJ'S  ^  '   S5  J5  r2^  "  JE? 

omithologj  thtpiigh  Ions  ptriod.  oj  yept,,  w.  "cSfJ,.  i^^    1^  t.^S^'^iJSISi 

find  that  it  is  IhSiih  tti.  hanch  al»,  fhat  th.  fS"?"?  "AJS.H     .1     .^S^SlS!! 

•scie«M»  of  nomenclatui.  has  aeached  £s  pt»-  *=  b.rcja  of  to-day  ar.  the  tarai^J  bnmqha 

.at  fotmidahl.  development.    Althoogh  of  wial  "f /  8"j'  tS^'^'"V'±&t''^''i^,^, 

imponaoc.  K  all  wstetoaOsU,  it  is  the  oraitholo.  ■"<!  early  limbs  ate.  far  Mdi  to  the  eeolo?" 

BiiTwho  have  bS,  respoTlwi  fo,  J,,  orlier  S,f-J^'"fS  C2™  r'25l2'  KJ  ^^ 

Jod  th«  mote  important  codes  that  have  brat  ''?""?'Ee??'.?°''"l 'ST''!;    Some  of  onr 

formoUted  to  govern  the  formation  and  adop-  P'esenl  Wrd-fannllcs,  notably  those  mat  m- 

tioo  of  our  t«iinical  systemaUc  nsunfis-     From  merons  '«  spec'es   Hre  compar«ire!y  recent  d.- 

th.   time  of  Aristotle  scientiSc    Uteratpt.  ha.  ^Sfijen''.  S"     itT'Z.Sf    i^'^JIZ 

bm   full  of  attempts  to  d.ssift   birds.     The  eood.t.oni;  trhil*  olhe»,  nsnillj  w«h  fewrej- 

earlier   schmie.  natnralV   dealt  with   eternal  'TT'!Z'S"J^^1!'TyCJ't°iT^- 

rhmranpTs  onlv   and  as  feathcra  were  common  which  belong  much  farther  back  on  the  tre^ 

ST5..  oT'aSiau,  jSrs'^rlZ  bill  ..d  "/i  ];'*  ":*  ftosSfoS  'i'^'SL^Z: 

f«l      There   were  two  nrand  divisions    Water  1  he  Slfniflcance  Of  fOsSfl-fOmia  «o*r  bteatrte  eW- 

&,  aiLZl  Birds"  S"e«X  these  c^e  J".,  as  Well  a.  the  fact  that  bit*  csmld  not 

t^  wa£s,  swimmws,  divers,  elc.i  the  birds  of  be  arranged  m  a   nle.1  series  and  preserve  fhor 

prey;  galliiaceoos  bird,,  Plim.lr,,,  Comr,,-  m."  relationship.    K,™  >Ho  eWr  fliM  h 

H%r^;^'\r  .osed  to  senarate  th.  aSSCtt'S'S  trciiSfST    fc 

M-rl"w  h\  iSrbr'.'Sffit'fo.aiS'eto  sST is  '^^^ rL'^s^^'T^^^i^ri; 

&er^''t'he-'.i'„^='^S;ti? af  iSSSLrt  ^'^  grnp'ToVotht ^S'r. C "ihe-S  S 

SKi»d''"y;sf "s^'aTr°eJs  "Tr'^ri- r'f",;,"  *' "'*" 

SanT  LUeraiinier,  madean  c,to,ded  study  of  dassifica  ion  of  lards  are  as  follows: 

the  sWeUl  stroctore  of  birds  and  broagbt  to  Huxley  in  iM?  made  a  stndy  of  blrck  sMJ 

light  many  points  of  relationship  between  birds  afld  demonstrated  the  impori.nce  df  the  lirrar^ 

hi3ierlorr«arded  as  distinct  and -ticefersa.  The  mcnl  of  the  bones  of  the  palate  as  at.  aid  to 

cran«  and  hetrms  were  shown  to  be  wrongly  classification,  defining  the  several  types  of  palaie- 

associated,  and  shnilatly'  the  gulls-  and  petrels,  structure  known  as   drom*ognathOus,  desmog- 

while  the  relatioitahip  between  the  gulls  and  the  nathous,    schiaognathons    tod    segfthognathoni. 
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Gorrod  and  ForUts  nade  impbnxat  additions  to  several   dntinct   ttwders  familleE.     Such    tiirdf 

our    knOwl«<tK«   oi    die   tnu&Cular    aiutomy    of  are  ttw  Mricma,  mm-bitten)  and  1u«Ui 
btrds,  and  in  iSSB  Furbrli^er  published  piobaUf  We  next  bavE  tlie  great  galiinaaeous  aisem- 

the  greatest  treatifie  on  avian  phylo^eny  tliat  hu  blagci,  near  which  are  plaocfl  tiie  sand<gi«i»it 

yeC  a|^)eBrcd.    One  ef  his  most  impwiaM  di^cn-  (Pterodet)  and  the  pigeons  (CoJamba).  Whilr 

erica  was  tbat  of  th6  descent  of  the  ostiidies  and  tW  curious  bird,  tbe  heactzm,  the  repretenta- 

their  allies  from  flying  ancestors,  showing  them  tivc-oE  s  distinct  order,  seems  in  some  reapetto 

to  be  a  degenerate  wid  not  a  primitire  groDp.  a  eaanecdng  link  between  the  gallinaceous  type 

Ift  spite  of  ihe  vast  amotmt  of  attention  that  and  the  pJantaat-eaters  iM»sophtigid*y,  which 

has   been  given  to  the  subject,   we  are  still   far  stand  near  the  cuckoos.    From  this  point  we  pass 

from  solving  the  Droblem  of  avian  classification,  to  a  niaaber   of  gioiqis,   boek  jof  tbon  very 

I^he  great  rarity  of  fossil  birds  leaves  gapa  in  sharply  defined,  Othere  less  so;  as,  ioi  instance, 

the  s«tem  which  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  the    woodpeckers     (.Piei).    parrots     iPiitlaci), 

to  ml;  and  although  ornithologists  are  pretty  owls    {Stri^s^,.  whip'poor' wills,   etc     {Cafri- 

well    agreed-  upon    a    number    of   the    leading  mttigi),  swifts  (Cyptelt),  htanming-blrds  (Tro- 

gfOupa,  their  exact  pbylogeny  will  remalti  i  mat-  ckUi),  etc     The  complete  separation  of  Ibe  owls 

ter   of  gueaswoiit   tmlew   comiarative    embry-  from  the  hawks  seerad  borne  out  by  ali  modem 

ology  shall  Solvt  the  proUem.  It  i9  a  well-known  rsKordieBi   and  their  true  position  is   probably 

fict    ift    zoology    that    the    embryonic    develop-  ia  the  neielibQrhood  ot  the  Cqprinuitgi     Last  of 

ment'of  the  individual   hi   the  main   rejjresents  all  come   the  Faijerei,  divisible  into  two   aul^ 

the  pftltecntofAKJcti  dercloprtieht  of  the  species ;  ovdera.  and'  compriaing  ta.i  man  q>eci«>  than  all 

and  tf  embryo  ofrdd  had  been  saved  and  studied  the  otiier  orders  cDmbiaed,  but  so  bopelesoly  arie 

by  oologista,  instead  crf'the  ernpty  shells  of  the  the   spccica   interrelated   that  oniy  a   very   few 

^gs,  we  nligh^  fO'day  be  much  farther  along  on  cleiily"  circumscribed    faaiihea    can    be    dietin- 

our'wdy.  ' '  '  gvisbed,  of  whidi  the  swallows  {Jiintndinida) 

■  The  pccMnt  :viMirs  of  bind-dissifciMtn'lre  are  aiie  of  the  best.    Jnst  which  specks  of  pas- 

briefly    as    follow:     We    have    bvo    distinot  serine  birds  are  the  h^hesl;  thu  is,  tiie  most 

branches  o£  existing  birds,  .Uae  degcnelKtr  f&ti-  sftdcialiaed,  is  a  matter  ccaccrning  which  tbecc 

1^  and  the  CoruioiiF.    jhe  former  rwr^^H^d  '■  -      '    •■"  r     .■  ■  ,  .,     .,      ... 

by  four  orders;  i,  tlie  Apteryxes  of  New  Zea-. 
land:, 2,  ti>p  cassowaries  and  emus  of  the  Ajis-' 
tfSMA  regiQii;'3,  (he  rhelsof  Soirtfi  America; 
and    4,   the    istrfches   of   Africa    and    Arabia. 

Aihotig  the  Carinas  we  have,  flrst  of  all,  the  the  present  ideas  of  dassificatioiL    Fhyloteafti- 

tfitanibuS  (Crjfturi),  A  sharply  defined  group  of  cally  we  may  regard  the  Cotymkomot^M  and 

birds  recalling  the  ^llitiaceous  type  hi  exterriat  Belagotndrph^  as  branches  of  one  stodc,  whi1« 

^p^ranc^  but  with' many  poiotv of  rcsunUuice  the  Aleclrtmorptut  came  away   tndtpcsidentJy- 

to  the  Ratit».  ■  The  penguins  [Spkeniiei}  are  a  The  CoraciimDrfha  luve  btanchcd  ofl  frooi  the 

-     -     '    -        'at  dorf"  ^  -""-^^  '— J  -■--..— -: J  ^- _.-■__: 


degenerate  gnmpi  ol  someWhat  doditfuf  affinil?)    last  named,  the  hoactzin  and  the  pbuntain- eaten 

■■■    "      K.   .  .  ,.^    .  : -■-  of  alliance.     The  Radii*, 

a  degenerate  groap  prob- 


which  Dr.  Stejneger  regards  as  differing  more    representing  one  point  of  alliance.    The  Rttita, 
'    '  uid,  are  a  di 


,  t  distinct  order,  but  in  alliance  with  katttjE. 

die  loons.    The  latter,  together  with  the  grebes.  The  Ostrich  tribe  and  certain  Fossil  allies. 

form   a    natural    order    Pygopodet,    while    the  cakimatje. 

Mtrels  and  albatrosses  form  another,  TtUnnares.  Colymbimiorpha: 

Tlie  rclatiAnshio  of  the  auks  (,Alcida)  bas  been  I.  Sphenisciformes, —  Penguins. 

in  some  doubt,  out  they  are  now  most  frequently  II,  Colymhiformes,—  Grebes  and  loons. 

placed  near  the  gulls  (GiR/tir).     The  latter  have  III.  Procdlariiformes, —  Petrels      and      alba- 

nauch  in. common  with  the  plover  and  sandpipers  trosses. 

(:Limicoia),  and  the  sheallibUl   (,Ckionis}  is  in  Petagamorpha: 

many  respects  intermediate;  together  with  the  I.  Ciconii formes, —  i,     Cormorants,     etc;     a 

bustard   (Otidida)   they  seem  to  form  another  herons;  3,  storks, 

natural  order.     Tliree  other  groups  of  'water*  II.  Anseriformes, —  i,    Falsmedea ;    3,    duck» 

bjrds   constitute  well  defined   groups:    (ij    The  and  geese;  3,  flamingos. 

Anseriforfnes,   ducks   and   geese,    with   the   out-  111.  Falconiformes, —  i,   Cathartz;   2.  hawks, 

lying  homed  screamers  (Palavsedea)  and  flam-  etc. 

ingos;   (z)   the  storks  and  herons;  and  {3)   the  Aieclromorfhm; 

Sleganofodes,  or  toti  palmate  swimmers;  that  i.  Tinamiformes, —  Tinamous. 

is,   cormorants,   pelicans,   etc.      The    last-nMned  ■    II.  GalH formes, —  I,  Hemipods;  3,  gallir^;  3, 

bear    affinitr    to    the  hawk-tribe    iAccipitres),  hobctzin;  4,  suid  grouse;  5,  pigeons. 

which,  with,  the  American  vultures,  form  a  dis-  Ul.  Gruiformas,—- 1,  Son-bitCems ;  2,  rails ;  3, 

tinct.  group,  their  only  other  alliance  being  a  erases;  4,  trumpeters;  5,  seriema. 

possible  one  with  the  herons  through  the  secre-  IV.  Oiaradii formes, —  i,     plovers,    'etc;     a, 

tary    bird     (Serpeklltria) .      We    have    left  ^the  gulls  and  auks. 

cranes  (CruidiFj,  raits  {RWltd«),  and  trumpet-  C^nctiaorplta: 

ers   iPtot^Uda},  which  -fbcm  an  'arda  ■&»%-  1.  Cuctdi formes, —  i,   cnckoos,    etc.;    2,  par- 

fwrmes;  laid  sdveral'  veiy  puazling  forms  which  rbts.  . 

ave.  gentraUT'idaeed  ID  the  neighborhood  of  the  IL  Cofadifonnes, —  i    Coraciec;  3,  owla;  3, 

rails;  thdugh  ttey  ham  do  near  retafives,  and  capiiim/im;  4,  swifts;  5,  colias;  6,    trogons;  7, 

some,  at^leait,  are. generalized  forms  toonded  'it'oodpeckers. 

£raa:eaTfier  branc&s  of  the- family  tree  fcnd  IIL  Fasseriformes, —  I,  EOTybemid«;  a,  cla- 

omsevientlr  exhibitinfr  diiraders  possessed  by  matores;  3,  memiridie;  4,  oscines. 
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ORNITHOPQDA — OSOQRAPH  Y 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  is  enormous,  BibUoerathy.-^  Geaenl    works    are    Gadcm. 

and  a  very  Urge  portion  oi  ornithological  liteta-  Brehm's  'Tnierretcb'  (Vogel)  ;  Newton,  <Dic- 
ture  has  to  do  with  their  description,  a  work  tionary  of  Birds' i  firiti^  .Musetun,  'Cata- 
which  is  still  progressing;  for  though  it  is  logue  of  Birds' :  Qiues,  'Key  to  North  Ameri- 
probable  that  nearly  all  the  distinct  iorms  of  can  Birds'  ;  and  Cassdle,  the  Koyal,  the  StaiH 
bird-life  have  been  discovered  and  described,  dard  and  the  Cambridge  'Natural  Histories,' 
there  is  still  an  abundance  of  closely  allied  geo-  especially  Evans,  'Birds'  (ipoo),  in  the  last 
graphic  races  to  be  distinguished.  This  refine-  named  series.  Newton's  'Dictionary'  i;i3g6) 
nient  in  separation  of  species  and  'varieties"  in  contains^  an  immense  bibliography  relaliiig  to 
ornithology  early  reached  a  point  far  in  advance  systematic  and  faunistic  ornithology.  For  the 
of  that  attained  in  any  other  group  of  verie-  United  States  the  early  standard  works  were  the 
brates,  and  the  effects  of  peculiar  environment  'Ornithologies'  of  Audubon.  Wilson  and  Nut- 
and  isolation  in  the  evolution  of  species  was  ta'l-  The  pubhcalion  by  Spencer  F,  Baird 
apparently  first  clearly  recognized  from  the  study  Cl»S9)  of  the  8th  volume  of  the  'Pacific  Rail- 
of  birds.  In  some  couDtries,  notably  in  North  way  Reports,'  dealmg  with  the  hjrds  of  the 
America,  the  birds  have  been  so  closely  ex-  country  m  accordance  wilh  advanced  knowledge, 
atnined  over  large  areas  that  it  is  possible  to  started  a  new  «>och  in  the  study.  This  was 
trace  the  exact  effect  of  peculiar  climatic  con-  stimulated  again  bj  the  pubhcaiioo,  first  ia  1873, 
dltions  upon  color,  and  parallel  examples  are  O'.  ^El'iott  Coues  'Key  to  North  Amencan 
furnished  by  several  different  types  of  birds.  Birds,'  which  has  since  passed  through  many 
The  recognition  of  lai^  numbers  of  closely  editions.  The  most  important  and  latest  aiMiual 
allied  geographic  mxs,  while  deplored  by  those  if,  Robert  Ridrway  s  |Birds  of  North  and  Uid- 
who  wotild  keep  our  nomenclature  within  the  ale  Amenca,'  begun  in  1901. 
limits  of  convenience,  is  of  the  greatest  in^wr-  Wintw  SioNs, 
tance  in  broader  scientific  research.  Not  only  Academy  of  Natural  Sctencet,  PhiladelpUa.. 
are  valuable  data  thus  obtained  for  the  study  of  OmMiOfl'o^a,  a  group  of  dinosaurs,  now 
the  evolution  of  species  in  its  relation  to  geo-  included  in  the  Orihopiia  (q-v.). 
graphic  distribution  and  environment,  biit  by  Or"niaioryn'chna,  See  Duatinx. 
recogmnng  certain  peclalarltie!^  however  sh^t,  Or"n!tboaau'ria,  the  pterodactyls  '  See 
as  characteristic  of  birds  breedmg  in  a  certain  Pterosauwa'  i-iti  yuatiyis.  ^b  . 
district,  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  same  form  .'  ,.  , 
in  its  winter  quarters  or  e«  rowU;  and  already  ,  Or  mthOKelida,  a  group  named  by  Hux-; 
data  are  being  collected  in  the  United  States  I7  ^  include  certain  genera  of  AniMaurs 
which  before  long  -will  throw  much  Ught  upon  UgMModon.  Megaloiauriu.  etc.),  which  "present 
the  exact  conrst  of  the  migration.  The  recogni-  »  I'^S*  series  of  modifications  intermediate  in 
tion  of  these  geographic  races  in  ornithological  structure  between  reptiles  and  birds.' 
nomenclature  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  many  Oraitbos'toma,  the  generic  naise  of  a 
ornithologists,  notably  Americans,  of  a  tri-  huge  pterodactyl  from  the  Cretaceous  Tockaof 
nomial  system  instead  of  the  binomial  system  Kansas,  which  is  probably  identical  with  Pler- 
of  LimiEEus,  and  geographic  forms  are  now  aModan.  See  Piebobactyls.  :  .  .  ' 
denoted  by  a  «subspecific»  name  attached  to  the  Or"obancha'cea,  the  broom-rape  family; 
generic  and  specific  ones,  as,  for  example,  The  general  properties  of  this  family  of  plants 
Melosfiiia  melodia  faliar.  This  very  materially  arc  astringency  and  bitterness.  'The  calyx  is 
altersour  old  conception  of  a  species,  just  as  the  divided,  persistent,  inferior;  the  corofla  hr- 
theory  of  evolution  modified  the  conception  of  pogynous,  irregular,  persistent.  Eestivatjon  imbri- 
orders  and  families,  and  we  are  now  coming  to  cated;  stamens,  four;  ovary  free,  one-celled, 
recognize  that  species  and  suUpecies  (they  differ  „jth  two  carpels ;  style,  one ;  Stigma  two-lobed, 
only  in  degree)  as  we  find  them  to-day  are  divided  transversely  to  the  carpels;  fniil  capsu- 
forms  differentiated  from  one  another  in  variable  lar.  The  Orohanchacca  are  herbaceous  para- 
degree,  some  perfectly  distmct^  others  so  slightly  sites  ^i,j,  s(.a,js  ;„  pi^^.^  ^,f  i^^^^^_  y^  ^^f^^ 
as  barely  to  be  appreciable.  The  attempt  to  de-  themselves  to  the  roots  6t  different  plants,  and 
note  the  degree  of  variation  by  any  system  of  ^ave  received  the  name  of  broom- rapes  from  the 
names  is  bound  to  express  merely  indivrfuaJ  „vages  they  are  supposed  to  commit  among 
opinion,  and  this  ucplains  much  of  the  constant  ^^^^^  ^f  j,,^  ^TOom  family.  The  different 
controversy  over  nornenclature.  sp^j^.^  attach  themselves  to  different  plants,  as 
The  beauty  of  birds  has  appealed  to  the  artis-  ,hg  Qrobaxchc  major  to  broom  and  furze,  O. 
tic  side  of  many  men,  and  many  early  omi-  ramosa  to  hemp,  O.  rubra  to  thyme,  O.  hcdera 
thologists  were  artists  and  regarded  the  colored  ,^,  ;^  t^c  central  cellular  portion  of  the 
plates  m  their  books  as  of  perhaps  more  ^j^.^^  ^^  surrounded  by  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
importance  than  the  text  As  examples  of  ^^j^.^  ^^^^  themselves  with  those  of  the 
ornithological  works  of  this  sort  may  be  ,^„ts  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  Thw 
mentioned  Catesh/s  'Natural  Histoty  of  Caro-  fj^^^  ^,,0  tubers  and  ordinary  roots,  from  which 
hna.'  W.i  son  s  'American  Ornithology,'  and  ;,  j^  supposed  they  may  derive  nourishment  from 
Bonaparte  a    supplement    to    it;     the     elephant  j^e  soil.     See  Cance»-root;   Bboom-bape. 

folios   of  Audubon,  and  the  many  sumptuous  n  .  i.         c      o ir « 

works  of  John  Gould.    Of  recent  years  the  per-  '^^  "■»»•     See  Bittyb  Vetch. 

feclion    of    photographic    apparatus    has    made  Orog'raphy,  a  term   applied  to  the  study 

possible  the  photography  of  living  birds  in  all  of  mountains,  their  chain,  branches,  etc     The 

the  functions  of  life,  whkh  has  proved  of  great  study  inclttdes   the   method  'of  measuring  dm 

scientific  value.     By  thus  bringing  together  ac-  heights  of  mountains  by  trigonotUetricsl  sunrey. 

curate     pictures     portraying    widely    icattered  The  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  Ibis 

species  we  have  material  from  which  TaluaUe  method  of  measurement  arises  from  the  optical 

deductions  are  li)telj>  to  be  made.  delusion  occasioned  by  the  tfiffcrent  state*  of 
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OROHIPPU8  — OJtPHAN  ASYLUMS 

Che  dcositr-of  the  atmosphere,  causing  a. pro-  law  suid  eneineeiring  and  became  editoi  of  'VJ 

portioaaie  change  of  refraction,  which  may,  how  Parvenir'   in  1806,  and  in  1853  was  appointed 

ever,  be  corrected  by  hygronietric  observation,  director    of    archives.      Among    his    published 

In  modem  times  it  haj  been  usual  to  ascertain  works   are;    'Geo^ralia   de   las   lenguas  y   carta 

the  heights  of  mountains  by  barometrical  obser-  ctnografica  de   Mexico'    (1864)  ;   and   'Historia 

vation,   as   being    much    more   convenient    and  de  Mexico,'  his  most  famous  work  (1S80-1). 
sufficiently    correct    for  all    practical    purposes.  Orphan  Asylums,  Orphanages,  and  Homes 

There   is   a   proportionate   relation   between   the  for    Orphans,    arc    the    terms    variously    ap- 

height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  and  the  plied   to   establishments  in   which   orphans   who 

altitude  of  the  point  of  observation,  which  may  have    not   relations   able  to  support  them  are 

guide   in   ascertaining  within   certain   limits  the  provided  for  and  educated.    The  care  which  so- 

acclivities  and  declivities  of  any  line  of  travel,  ciety  at  large  is  bound  to  take  of  destitute  or- 

30  that  by  observing  the  rises  and  falls  m  the  phans  is  in  majiy  countries  considered  as  an 

barometer,  ind  noting  the  distances,  an  outline  imporUnt  point  of  political  economy.    The  ques- 

may  be  obtained  of  the  profile  of  -the  tract  lion  of  most  consequence  in  relation  to  the  public 

Orohip'pua.     See  Hokse,  EvoLirnoN  of.  support  of  orplians,  is,  whether  it  is  best,  in 

Orono,  o'rS-nfi,  Maine,  town,  Penobscot  f  "JOT*"'  phyfca'.  and  economical  point  of  view. 
County;  on  the  Penobscot  River,  and  the  Maine  ^J^iP^  up  large  nuiabers  of  orphans  m  great 
Central  railroad.  7  miles  northeast  of  Bangor.  «Wbhshnwnts  where  the,  live  together  ;■  or  to 
It  was  settled  in  i?74,  and  became  a  towiT  In  P"*  "«™.  °"'  ""Sl/  '«  trustworthy  families, 
1806.  Its  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  f^^  ^^  »'«  comrajinity.  In  Gemany  this  ques- 
tjanber.  and  it  eonUit^  a  number  of  lumber  *'<'"  j^*.^"  l*i"?  f^'^  thoroughly  discusaed; 
mills,  also  pulp  and  paper  mills.  It  is  the  seat  ?"<>  "  ^W**"  '*«*  *•*;  t^Jwrty  of  persons  m 
of  the  University  of  wfine,  including  the  agri-  J^,*  wuniw  conversant  with  the  subject  prefer 
cultural  college  and  the  rxperim^t  statfon.  fhe  planof  brmpng  tbemup  in  separate  fami- 
ne 1,^.  1  A-.,  ''*s.  This  plan  has  also  been  tried  with  success 
Pop^(i9ioJ  3^57-^  in  SwiUerland.    Both  systems  have  thor  Ucon- 

Or«tites,  Q-rdn  tiz,  Syria,  the  classic  nanis  veniences  and  advantages.     It  would  appear  to 

for  the  modem  Aabi,  or  Nahr-cl-Asi,  a  nvcr  be  cheaper,  aa  well  as  better  ior  the  morals  of. 

ruing  on  the  east  of  the  AnU-Libanus,  m  a  orirtians,  to  edupate  them  in  separate  families; 

natural  basm  of  rock,  the  site  being  marlifld  by  and  „,  the  way  in  which  asylums  have  betai 

aa:  ancient  monument.     It  flow*  north  through  generally  conductedon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

the  plain  of  Hajnah  to  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  and  the  liealth  o£  the  children  has   appeared   not 

tbence  southwest  into  the  Mediterranean.     Its  to  be  bo  well  taken  care  of  as  in  fanfilies.    Some 

entire  course  is  about  aoo  miles.  asyloms,  however,  form  brilliant  exceptions,  as 

Orosius,  5-r6'sWis,  Paulua.  Latin  historian  the  great  asylum  at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin, 
and  theoiogiah:  b.  Tarragona,  Spain,  about  390  ■  WiKory.— The  history  oi  the  origin  of  or- 
A.D.  He  bectime  a  Christian  presl^ter,  resided  a  phan  asylums  is  uncertain.  What  the  Komant 
considerable  time  with  Saint  Augustine  at  undcrstopd  by  t>veri  tl  putUa  almerttarii  can- 
Hippo,  and  frrote  at  his  suggestion  a  general  not  properly  be  compared  to  our  publicly  sup- 
history  of  the  world,  'Adversus  Pagatios  His-  ported  ofphans.  Trajan  did  much  in  favor  oi 
toriarUm  Libri  VII.,'  to  prove  that  the  Chris-  orphans,  and  both  the  Antonines  and  Alexander 
tians  were  not  to  blame  for  the  downfall  of  Severus  established  foundations  ior  themj  but 
the  Roman  empire  as  the  heathen  alleged.  He  such  institutiona  do  not  seem  to  have  become 
tries  (o  picture  the  wretchedness  and  evils  of  frequent  till  the  introduction  of  the  Christian, 
the  heathen  period  in  as  dark  colors  as  possible,  religion.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  in  which 
making  use  of  the  works  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  Sue-  so  many  institutiona  bwieiiciBl  to  mankind  origin 
tonius,  and  other  Roman  writers.  His  history,  03.Xt6.  within  the  walU  of  thrivmg  and  opulent 
hcrwever,  is  regarded  by  scholars  as  being  of  «"«,  orphan  asylums  became  frequent  in  such 
Kttle  yaJoe,  though  it  long  enjoyed  a  great  places,  particularly  in  the  larger  commercial 
popularity,  and  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  t°wns  of  the  Netherlands.  In  Germany  the  first 
by  Alfred  the  Great  with  modifications  and  asylums  are  found  in  (he  free  cities  yet  their 
additions.  Orosius  Is  also  said  to  have  written  or'K""  does  not  extend  before  the  16th  c«itury. 
a  work  on  the  errors  of  Priscillian  and  Origen,  One  of  the  most  famous  asylwns  in  the  world 
and  still  other  writings  are  attributed  to  him.  »  that  established  by  A.  H.  Francke  at  Halle 
His  history  has  been  edited  by  Zangemeistcr  m  1698.  There  are  also  some  considerable  or- 
(1882),  and  several  English  translations  and  phanages  in  Italy,  and  in  France  they  are  very 
editions  of  Alfred's  translation  have  been  pub-  numerous  In  Great  Britain  there  are  few  asy- 
lished  lums  exclusively  appropriated  to  orphans,  these 

-,'  -,,.,--  Tij  being  generally  disposed  of  m  poor-houses,  etc. 

Orotav*.    a-r5-tava.     Canary     Islands,     a  y^^^  StaUf.~Ii,  this  country  the  orphan 

town  in  the  northwest  of  the  island  of  Tenerife  i„^  ^^  ;„  ^   ^ai„  suppow^i  as  private 

formerly  the  capital  and  court_  of  the  principal  n,stitutions,  assisted  by  legislative  appropriation, 

kingdom  of  the  GuMches.     It  is  regularly  built,  ^hey  arc  fostered  also  by  the  religious  denomina- 

atid  among  its  bmldmgs  are  a  beautiful  church  ^j^  ^  j,^^  Stg,g_    i„  individual 

with  three  naves,  and  an  English  church.    In  a  eonoties. throughout  the  Uirion,  county  asylums 

valley  east  of  the  town   is  a  botanic  garden  have  in  late  years  been  estobllshed.    In  the  South 

Orotava  i>  a  summer  resort  miKh  frequented  (^ere  are  several   cotored   orphanages,   and   in 

by  European  health  seekers.    It  has  an  export  jjew  York  State  there  is  the  Thomas  Asylum 

trade  in  wine  and  cochineal.  j^r  Orphan  and  Destitute  Iroquois  Indian  Chil- 

Ortwco  7  Bern,  6-r5s'ko  £  bfr'ra,  Humel,  dren,  established  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reserva- 

Mexican  historian :  b.  City  of  Mexico  8  June  tion  in  Erie  County.    The  care  of  orphans  by 

t8t6i  d.  there  37  Jan.  1881.    He  studied  both  the  State  had  its  origin  in  Michigan  in  1^1, 
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ORJPHAir  ASYLUHS'      -Hj 

when  the  State  Public  School   for  Dependent  UniSed  States.    Since  1874  over  5,00a 

Children  wa3  established.    Since  then  one  fourth  from  this  institution  have  been  placed  in  fioaxs. 

of  the    States    and    Territories    have   fdlowed  Several  private  orphan   asylunu   in  the  State 

Michigan's  example.    Following  is  a  list  of  the  care  for  upward  of  i,oo(»  children. 

State  orphanages  Aus  established;  Minnesota. — There  is  a  Slate  PuUk  Sdiool 

o              IT      i:-    ..I- 1.  J    c              v      c    LI-  V  J  in  this  State  which  cares  for  22a  children  annu- 

S™  ^■•.'.=."  "^  s; ^"'^'^  f"='  "o "»"'  '5°  "•  «""■«'  i«  o'j'"" "»- 

Wev»<&    1873    K.nMs    i^  !>""*        .     .      , 

lo«»   1876   MoBUiu  iB$3  MuMsstpft. —  There   are   Six  orphanages  in 

S^'  »»^<1 '||<   £?t?'*t°  '1^  tli's  State,  each  in  charge  of  a  religions  de- 

wS^™;'..::::;::::  ml  Ateb^a*. :::;::;:::    l?|  nomination.    The  Natche*  Presbyt=nan  orphan 

*  Asylum  was  established  hi   1680.    There  is  a. 

The  various  States  and  Territories  care  for  Baptist  orphanage  at  Jackson  and  a  Waifc' Home 

the  orphaned  children,  according  to  the  report^a  "W^  Biloxi, 

obtained  in  190a  by  the  Natitmal  AsMciation  of  Atwt/ono.— The  State  supports  an  orpham* 

Charities  and  COrrtction,  as  follows:  "ome  at  Twin  Bridge^ 

Atatka. —  In    the    care   of   destitute   •rphan  Nebro^^ka. —  There  is  a  Home  for  th,e  Fritnd- 

childjen  in  the  territory  nothing  has  been  done  less  at  Lujooln  and  a  Christian  Home  for  Chil- 

by  the  Bovemment,  but  various  relig^s  de-  dren  at  Holdredge.  The  Lutherans  siyiport  the 

nominations  have  established  homes  where  na-.  T>bitha  Home  at  IJncoliv  and  th^  Episcopalian 

five  orphan  children   are  taken,    fed,   clothed.  Church  has  a  horn*  at  York    TTw  Saint  James 

Uught,  trained,  and  cardd  for.  Orphanage  15  located  at  Omaha. 

Colorado.— 'Dxe  government  suptxms  a  State  ..  Nevada. — The  government  supports  a  State 

Home  for  Dependent  and  Ne^ected  Children,  at  Orphans'  H«>w  at  Carson  City,  which  was  es- 

Denver  to  which  children  are  eornmitted  under  tablished  in  l$73. 

the  law,  and  from  whence  they  are  plated  in  New  TJampshire. — The  law  provides  for  the 

prfrate    families    under    State    supemsion.     In  removal    of    orphans    from    county    almshouses 

1501  there  was  established  the  Ch*rtT-tree  Home  #faiin  6d  days  after  thfir.  admission.    Thq»  are 

Orphanage,    at   the    Salvation    Army    farm    in  mosfly  placed  in  private  ffaffiilies. 

Prowers  County;  and  the  Sacfed  Heart  Orphan'  New  York. — There^  ire  niMiWow  ptfHio-and 

age  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  FVancis  at  Pueblo.  private  orphanages  ip  New  Votic  State,  and  over 

■    ConiiecHcitt.~- A  teiRporary  home  is  provided  4?*oo  children  art  housed  In  Such  inst^ubeoa. 

in  each  of  eight  counties  for  the  ca*e  <A  d«-  The  asyhsns  and  homes  nutlitier  perhaps  tao^  alt 

pendent    and   neglected   children,    until    suitable  of  whMJi  are  nnder  Statfc  su^rvision  and  tnany 

family  htnnes  can  be  found  ftir  therh.    There  of  them  arc  partially  stipported  by  kgislative 

were  ?r6  of  such  children  in  150*.    Private  asy-  apfuioBrUtiMB.                . 

Itims  and  orphan  homes  cared  for  1^300  chifitren  Nturih    Ciroiwto. —  The    Orphan    Asylum   at 

dnr^  the  tame  year.  Oxford  has  MO  inmatCE.  9ni  the  ColoFqd  Or- 

Dewvntrt. —  In  this  State  the  institBtJons  in-  phan  Asylum  in  Granvilu  CowMl  ifo.  tnnaates. 

dude  the  Home  for  Prttndlesft  Children;  Safatt  Sunooiphe  CounV  has  9  Home  for  Orphans  sup- 

feter's  Peinate  Otphanage  and  Saint  Jkmcs  Pro-  ported  hy  county  funds, 

tectory.  Rhpde  /jJm«rf.-^Tbe  State  Honwj.apd  School 

Districf  of  Coiumbia. — A  Board  «f  Children's  for  DeatitiAe  Children  carts   for  90a  diildrea 

Guardians  in  the  District  cars  for  665  ehildrai  annually.    It  is  located  at  Providence. 

annually.  Texas.— The  State  Oiphans'  Heme  was  es- 

lUinoU. —  Thef«  is  here  a  Home  for  Soldien'  tabtisbed  at  Corsicana  in  1887. 
Orphans.    In  Chicago  there  are  several  orphan-  W<sconaK.-~A  State  Public  School  is  main- 
ages  with  4,000  inmates;  the  city,  however,  has  tained  at  Sparta  with  aoo  inmates, 
bng  been  committed  to  the  policy  of  elaong  PorU>  Rico.—  The  island  colony  has  a  Boys* 
lieglected  children  in  family  homes  in  preiercnoe  Charity  School  with  joo  pupils  and  a  Girls'  Char- 
to  bringing  them  up  in  an  institution.  ity  School  with  aoo  piqiils. 

!ndima.~  Thf    State    has    a    Soldiers'    and  Stale  Loim. —  The  law  in  New  York  State 

Sailors'   Orphans'  Home,  nmnerous  private  or-  providing  for  the  care  of  orphan  cbildriai  may 

phan  asyhams,  and  there  are  Boards  of  Chil-  be  cited  as  what  is  generaHy  the .  enactment  in 

dren  s   Guardians   «    seven   counties.    In   1{)0«  most  of  the  States.    The  law  providee 

there  wore  about  1,800  orphans  in  the  variotn  1.  The  guardianship  of  the  person  and  the 

State   institutians.  custody  of  any  indigent  child  may  be  committed 

lowa^—ln  aevL'jal  counties  tner^  are  hnnes  to  any  incorporated  orphan  a^lum  or  other  in- 

for  orphans   and   the   State   controh   tlie   Iowa  stitntion   incorporated    for   the   care   of  orphan. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Hone  at  Davenport.  friendless,  or  destitute  children,  by  an  instrument 

Lomsiama.-^Tlie  sectarian  orphan  asyhnns  in  in  writing  signed  by  the  parents  <>f  such  child,  if 

this  State  cared  for  2,0137  children  in  KOZ.  both  such  parents  sha!l  then  be  living,  or  by  the 

Afow*.— There   is   a   TempMsry    Home   for  sur\-iving  parent,  if  either  parent  orsuCh  child 

Children  m  Portiand,  and  a  ta«  growing  tend-  be  dead,  or  if  either  one  of  such  parents  shall 

^ncy  IS  manifest  in  this  State  to  care  for  orphans  have,   for  the   period  of  six  months   then   next 

outside  of  the  pooT-tetRcs,  where  tbey  have  been  preceding,   abandoned   such   child,  by  the   o*er 

heretofore  received.  of  such  parents,  or  if  the  father  of  such   child 

JtfuAinf AmHIs.— Itf    196a,    there   wore   3.500  shall   have  neglected   to  provide   for  his   tamilr 

destitute  children  cared  for,  two  tfafrds  of  wboni  during  the  six  months  then  next  preceding   or  (f 

were  pbced  in  private  families.  such  child  be  a  bastard,  hy  the  mother  of  such 

*f»cft»£««.— There  is  a  State  Pnblic  School  child:  or  if  both  parents  o*  awcb  chad  shall 

at   Coldwater  for  dependent  dtildren,   the  first  then,  be  dead,  bv  the  guardian  of  the  pcrsim  of 

State    home   of    this   taad    estofalisbed  in   thfc  sucA  child,  legally  appdnied,  with  the  ap^orO. 

c 
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of  the  court  or  officer  which  appointed  such  nrenttoed,  adopted,  or  othenvb^  pbced  out.    The 

guardian  to  be  entered  of  record ;  or  if  both  SuprcMe    Court    may,   tjpon   application    by   a 

parents  of  such  child  shall  then  be  dead  and  no  pamx,  relative,  or  le^  gnardian  of  sudi  child, 

legal  guardian  of  the  person  of  such  child  shall  after  dnc  notice  to  the   institution  and  facaritiK 

have  been  appointed,  and  no  guardian  oif  eudi  tmd  tbeceon,  by  order  direct  the  officers  of  such 

«hi]d  shall  have  been  appointed  by  a  last  will  instkntion  to  fnraich  such  parent,  relative,  or 

and  testfliiKnt,  or  by  a  deed  by  either  parent  legal   guardian  irith  sach   extracts   from  such 

thereof,  or  if  the  parents  of  such  child  shall  recnrd  relating  to  such  child  as  such  court  may 

have  ai>andoaed  such  cfaild  for  the  period  of  deem  prapet. 

six  months  then  next  preceding,   by  the  mayor  4.  While   any   diiid   which   afaall   have   been 

of  tbe  city  or  l^  the  county  judge  of  the  oounty  placed  in  euch  asylum,  or  other  institution,  as  a 

in  which  such  a^lum  or  such  other  institution  paupct,  in  pnrauance  of  the  second  section  of 

sball  be  located,  upon  such  terms,  for  euch  time,  this  acA,  shall  remain  therein  at  the  expense  of 

and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  maj^  be  agreed  the  county  or  town  to  which  such  pauper  cliiid 

upon  by  the  i»Ttie3  to  such  written  instrument,  ia  chargeable,  the  superintendents  of  the  poor 

Aai  such  written  instrument  may  provide  for  of  such  county,  or  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of 

the  absolute  surrender  of  such  child  to  such  cor-  such  town,  may,  in  th^r  discretion,  remove  such 

poration.     But  no  such   corporation   shall  draw  chtkl  frc»n  such  asylum  or  other  institution  and 

or  receive  money  from  4)ublic    funds   for  the  place  such  child  in  some  other  such  institution 

support  of  any  such  child  committed  under  the  or  make  such  other  disposition  of  such  diild  as 

provision   of   this   section,   unless   it   shall  have  shall  then  be  provided  by  law.     The  name  of  no 

been  determined  by  a  court  of  competent  juris-  child  shall  be  changed  while  in  such  institution 

4ictioa  that  such  child  has  no  relative,  parent,  as  in  this  section  aforesaid.     But  no  parent  of 

or  guardian  living,  or  that  such  relative,  parent,  such  pauper  child,  so   in  such  asylum  or  other 

or  Kuardian,  if  hving,  is  destitute  and  actually  institution  as  in  this  section  aforesaid,  shall  be 

unable   to   contribute   to  the   support  of   such  entitled  to  the  custody  thereof  except  in  pursn- 

child.  ance  of  a  judgment  or  order  of  a  court  or  judicial 

2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  coimty  Bu-  officer  of  competent  jurisdiction,  adjudging  or 

perinteodont  or  oversaer  of  tbe  poor,  board  of  determining  that  the  interests  of  such  child  will 

charity,  or  other  officer,  to   send  any  child  be-  be  promoted  thereby,  and  that  such  parent  is  fit, 

tween  the  ages  of  2  and  t6  years,  as  a  pauper,  competent,  and  able  to  duly  maintain,  support, 

ID   any   coimty   poor-houie   or    alm»<hoiiBe    for  and  educate  such  child. 

support  atid  cBTX,  or  tO'detain  any  child  between  5.  Any  corporation  specified  in  the  first  sec* 

tbe  agea  of  2  and  16  years  in  such  poor>h(Hise  tion  of  this  act  may  bind  out  any  indigent  or 

or  alms-house ;  but  sudi  county  supermtendents,  patiper  child,  if  a  mate,  for  a  period  whi^  sball 

overseers  of  the  poor,  boards  of  charhks,   or  not  be  beyond  his  31st  year,  and  if  a  femak,  for 

other  officers  ehall  provide  for  ittch  child  Or  a  period  which  shall  not  be  .beyond  her   i8th 

chiMren,  in  families,  orphan  asyhmis,  hoapials,  jwer,  which  shall  ,have  been  absolutely  surreg- 

of  Other  appropriate  instituttoni,  as  provided  by  dered  to  the  care  and  custody  of  such  corporation 

t&W.     The  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  sec- 

cuinties  of  the  State  are  directed  to  take  such  tion  «f  this  ac^  or  which  shall  have  been  placed 

action  in  the  matter  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  therein  as  a. pauper  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 

carry  out  the  prorisions  of  viis  section.    When  si^ns  of  the  second  section  of  this  act,  or  which 

any  such  child  rfmli  bew  provitfed  (or  or  placed  shall  have  been  left  to  the  care  of  such  corpora- 

fn  any  orphan  asylmn  or  auch  other,  inst'totion,  lion  , with  no  provision  by  the  .parent,   relative, 

such  child  shall,  when  practicabte.  he  so  pro-  or  legal  piarfTan  of  such  child,  for  its  support 


Tided  for   of  placed  in   such  asylum  or  stiqh    for  a  period  of  one  year  then  neact  preceding,  to 

institation  as  Shall  then  be  coBttolled  hjr  perseas   .be  a  clerk,  apprentice,  or  servant 

of  (He  same  religious  faith  »  the  lurents  of  ■      6-  Any  child  which  a  corporation  specified 


such  ehiFd,  inlhe  first  wction  of  this  act  is,  .by  the  fifth 

3.  AH  institutions,  public  or  private,  incor-  section  of  this  act,  authorized  to  bind  put,  may 

potated  or  not  incorporaied,  for  tbe  ra»ption  of  he.  placed  by  auch  oirporation,  by  adoption.    Se-, 

minors,   whether   as   orphan   or   as   pauper,   in-  Foundling.    .          .     „                 ,-,     ,                  , 

digent,  destitute,  vagrant,  disorderfy,  or  delin-  Consult    Annual    Reports,    'Conference    Of 

^aent  persons,  are  required  to  provide  and  keep  Charities  and  Correction.' 

a  rettird  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  date  of  Will  M.  Clembns, 

Tecoption,  and  the  names  and  places  of  birth  Editorial  Staff,  ^Encyclopedia  AitiencaHa^ 

and  residence^  as  neatly  as  the  same  can  reason-  Ontana*  Court,  in  PennsylvanU  and  a  tew 

ably  be  Mcertamed,  of  all  "iildrm  admitted  in  otfaer^^s.  where  it  occupies  a  position  similar 

such  wstituUons,   and  how   and  by  whom  and  ^^  ,j„j  ^    (^g    surrogate;    devoted    largely    to 

ior  what  caiwe  such  children  ehal!  be  placed  pn^te  ro««ers,  such  as  the  granlina  of  letters 

therein,  and  the  names,  residence,  birthplace,  and  ,o(.aii(ninistration;  to  take  proof  of  wills  and  to 

rdigious  denotoination  of .  the  paraits  of  such  jj^^^  ,^  control  estates  and  the  settlement  of 

children  so  admitted,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  accounts  of  .executors  and  administrators.      See 

be   roaaonably   ascertained ;   and   whenever  any  gj^^  QothtT. 
siich  child  shall  leave  such  institution,  the  proper 

entry  shall  he  made  in  such  record,  showing  in  Orph*iM,  or'fus,  in  Greek  mythology^  an 

what  manner  such  child  shall  have  been  dis-  important' personage,  surrounded  1^  a  multitude 

posed  of,  and  if  apprenticed  to  or  adopted  by  oi  legends,  which  mvsriaUy  associate  him  with 

any  person  or  family,  or  otherwise  plated  out  Apollo  and  the  Moecs.     To  him  b  attributed 

St' service  or  on  trial,  the  name  and  place  of  (rcsi-  the  application  of  music  to  the  worship  of  the 

dence  of  the  person  or  head  oi  ihef&miiy  to  or  gods.    ApcAlo  presented  him  with  his  lyre,  «nd 

witih  whom  such  child  shall  have  been  so  ap-  the  Muses  instructed  him  to  use  i^  so  that  he 
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OSPHBUS  C.  KBSR— OJtSINI 

moved  not  tbe  beaits  only,  but  the  woods  and  was   also  professor  of  diurch   bistoiy  io  the 

Tocks   with   ita   melody.     Having   lost   bis   wife  United   Presbyterian  Theological  College,  Scol- 

Euiydke  by  the  tete  of  a  serpent  he  descended  land,  iSgi-igoi.    He  has  published ;  "The  Pulpt 

to  Hades  to  try  and  get  her  badt.     His  music  Commentary'    (tSgi)  ;   *Tbe  Christian  View  o( 

so  moved  the  infernal  deities  Pluto  and  Proser-  God  and  the  World'   (1893)  ;  '^c  Supematiinl 

pine  that  they  consented  to  faer  return  to  earth,  in  Christianit}'   (1894}  ;   'Early  Church  Histoi? 

only  her  husband,  whom  she  was  to  follow,  must  add     Literature'      (1901)  ;     'The     Frogre:s    of 

not   look  back  tilt   they  had  reached  the   upper  Dogma'    (iQoa)  ;  etc 

world.    This  condition  the  impatient  Orpheus  Qrr,    Jamei    LOT»rence.    American    legis- 

violated  and  lost  hia  wife  forever.     He  is  said  lat^.   f,,   Qaytonville    S.   C,   la  May   182a;  d. 

to  have  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  tend  of  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia.  5  May  1873.    He  was 

furious  women  engaged  m  the  mystic  ntes  of  graduated  from  the  Universi^  of  Virginia  m 

Bacchus.    He  is  represented  as  one  of  the  Argo-  1842,  admitted  to  the  bar  itt  1843,  and  established 

nauts,    and   to   him    is    ascribed   the   ongm    of  ^   |a,,  practice  in  Anderson,  S.  C,  also  editing 

the   so-called   Orphic  mysteries   connected   with  flie  Anderson  'GaieOe.'     He  was  elected  to  tbe 

the  worship  of  Bacchus.    The  bulk  of  the  poems  state  legislature  in  1842,  served  two  terms,  and  in 

attributed   to   Orpheus    in    modem    times   have  1848-59  was  a  member  of  Congress,  officiating 

been  proved  to  be  forgeries  of  Christian  gram-  as  speaker  of  the  Hoase  in  the  33d  Congress.    A 

marians  of  the  Alexandrian  school.     A  portion  strong  opponent  of  secession,  he  opposed  it  as 

of  them,  however,  belong  to  the  time  of  Ono-  l^ig  as  possible,  and  then  followed  the  lead  of 

niacntus.  or  earlier,  and  include  hymns,  a  theo-  his  native   State,     He   commanded  one   of  the 

gony,  a  poem  called   'Minyas,  or  the  Descent  fi^i    Confederate    regiments    raised    in    Sooth 

Into  Hades' ;  oracles  and  songs  for  initiation,  Carolina,  but  in   i8fe  entered  the  Confederate 

and  sacred   legends.     Among  those  who  have  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member  until  the 

investigated  the  Orphic  writings  are   Ottfried  ^05^  ^f  jhe  war.    He  was  the  first  governor  of 

Muller,  Grote,  and  Lobeck.     See  also  APMio;  Soaih    Carolina   after    the    restoration  of  her 


Bacchus;  Eurydice;  Muses.  rights  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  serving  from 

Orpheus    C.    Kerr,    the    pseudonym    of  186S-8,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  minister  to 

RoBEBT  Henby  NzwELi.  (q.v.).  Russia,  where  he  diiwl  in  the  following  year. 
Or'pimeiit,  the  native  mineral,  yellow  Eul-  Orrery,  6r'e-rT,  Earia  of.     See  BOviX 

phide  of  arsenic,  As,S..    It  forms  rhombic  tri-  Orrery,  in  astronomy,  a  machine  for  rep- 

metric  prisms  of  translucent  lemon-yeUow  color,  resenting  tbe  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies. 


Its  specific  gravity  is  3.45.     It  is  very  poisonoos.  Distinct  names  have  been  given  to  various  n™ 

It  was  formerly   used  as  a  pipnent  and  was  ifications  of  it:  the  planctarbm,  which  exhibits 

known  as  kingsyeilow.  the  orbital  paths  of  tbe  planets  and  their  satd- 

Or^ne,  or  Live-forerer,  a  perennial  herb  lites;  the  tellurium,  which  shows  the  motions  of 
(Sedum  telephium)  of  the  natural  order  Crat-  tbe  earth  causing  day  and  night,  the  seasons, 
iulacea.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  northern  and  the  variable  lei^th  of  tiie  former  as  depcnd- 
Asia,  whence  it  has  been'  ihtiwluced  in  cool  ent  upon  the  latter;  the  lunarium,  which  shows 
climates  throughout  the  ciVilked  world.  In  the  the  motions  of  the  moon;  and  the  satellite  ma- 
United  States  and  Canada  it  is  of  frequent  oc-  chine^  chiefly  intended  to  represent  the  motions 
currence  among  rocfcs  and  in  sandy,  dry  and  of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites.  The  ordinaiy 
poor  soils,  often  being  the  only  herbage  in  such  ■  orrery  was  invented  by  George  Graham  about 
places.  Though  it  produces  few  blossoms  it  171)0,  and  first  patronized  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 
spreads  rapidly  by  Means  of  its  roots.  Thrifty  Steely  probably  supposing  the  earl  to  be  the  first 
specimens  attain  heights  of  IS  to  18  inches,  bear  promoter  if  not  the  inventor  of  it,  called  it  by 
obtuse,  heart-shaped  toothed,  fleshy  leaves,  and  his  name.  The  contrivance  is  useful  rather  in 
pink  or  sometimes  white  flowers  in  dense  aidinglhe  e<Micopti<wis  than  in  elucidatingtruihs; 
rounded  cymes,  both  terminal  and  lateral.'  Sev-  but  it  is  mischievously  faulty  owing  to  the  im- 
eral  horticultural  varieties  are  used  in  rock-  practicability  of  representing  in  model  anything 
gardens  and  places  where  little  attention  is  like  the  proportions  subsisting  among  the  plane- 
required  or  can  be  given.  tary  bodies. 

Orr,    or,    Hugh,    American    inventor:    b.  OrriB  Root,  tbe  rhizome  or  underground 

Lochwinoch,    Renfrewshire,    Scotland,    13    Jan.  Stem  of  a  white  flowering  species  of  iris,  the  /. 

1717 ;  d,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  6  Dec.  I7g8.     He  Florentina,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europt   lo 

came  to  America  in  1737  and  settled  at  Bridge-  a  dried  State  it  is  well  known  on  account  of  its 

water,  where  he  began  work  as  a  guntcnitfa  and  communicating  a  grateful  odor,  resenibiing  that 

manufactured  edged  tools.     In  1753  he  invented  of  violets.     It  was  forrnerly  moch  employed  in 

a  machine  for  dressing  flax,  and  his  other  in ven-  medicine,  but  is  now  little  valued  e«cqit  as  a 

tions  were  many.     He  was  an  ardent  patriot  in  perfume.  ,  It  is  exported  from  the  Mediterranean 

the  Rev'Olutiorary  War,  and  erected  a   foundry  m    considerable    quantities,    and,    amoiw   ottier 

where  he  cast  cannon  and  shot  for  the  army.  uses,  is  employed  in  the   manufacture  of  tooth 

Orr,  James,  Scottish  theologian:  b.  Glas-  P^""'^^'    Compare  Iws.  ' 
gow   II   April   1844.     He  was  educated  at  G!as-  Ordni,  or-sc'ne,  Italian  noble  family  dat- 

eiw  University  and  the  Theological.  H^  I 'Of  the  ing  back  to  the  loth  century.     In  the  nth  cm- 

nited    Presbyterian   Church.      He   entered   the  tury  the  Piedmont  branch  were  prominent  among 

ministry  and  was  pastor  of  East  Bank  United  the  members,  of  the  Guelph  party,  even  Oppos- 

Presbyterian   Church,  Hawick   1874-OI ;   in   189S  ing    Frederick    Barbarossa.      But    the    Roman 

lectured  in  Chicago  on  German  theology,  and  in  branch  is  better  known   especially  for  ite  rivalry 

1897  lectured  on  the  Elliot  and  Morgati  foUnda-  with  the  Colonna  family,  beginning  at  the  clow 

tioM  at  Allegheny,  Pa^  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.    He  of  tbe  13th  centuiy;  thcfiist  great  name  m  thii 
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OSSINI — ORTHOCL  ASS. 


branch  is  NtchoUt  IIL,  who  was  oope  from  137^ 
to  1280.  Even  in  the  city  oi  Hoine  -he  Orsinl 
built  strong  fortresses,  tbanlcs  to  tbr  connivance 
of  Eugene  IV^  one  of  them  ^vrnng  the  site  of 
the  Marcellus  Theatre.  They  boldly  c^poied 
the  attempt  of  Henry  IV.  to  a.S3ert  his  power  in 
Rome,  and  the  most  notable  part  of  their  strug- 
gle with  the  Ghibelline  Colonnas  was  the  mad 
and  unrestrained  fighting  of  1333-5,  which  b^  its 
abuses  paved  the  way  for  the  brief  Roman  re- 
public under  Cola  da  Rtenxi.  The  important 
meoibeis  of  the  next  centuries  were:  Vikcinio: 
d.  18  Jan.  1497,  a  famous  condottiere,  who 
fought  for  the  pope,  then  for  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  finally  for  Charles  VIII.;  NiCCOLO,  count  of 
Petigliano :  b.  1442 ;  d.  1 5 10 ;  head  of  the  Angevin 
party,  and  later  leader  of  the  Venetians  against 
the  League  of  Cambrai ;  Vincbnzo  Makia,  who 
became  Pope  Benedict  XIU.  (q.v.)  in  1724;  and 
FuLVto  Oksini  (1529-1600),  an  antiquarian  and 
author  of  'Familiae  Romance'  (1577). 

Orsini  Felice,  fa-le'ch5,  Italian  revolution- 
ist :  b.  Meldola  December  1819 ;  d.  Paris  13  March 
1858.  He  studied  at  Imola  and  Boulogne,  took 
part  in  several  plots  against  the  pontifical  gov- 
ernment, was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life 
at  25,  was  pardoned  by  Pius  IX.,  became  a  leader 
of  the  rising  of  1848,  and  afier  the  fall  of  the 
republic  engaged  in  several  unsuccessful  plots. 
He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  1855,  escaped 
to  England,  where  he  made  a  living  as  a  lec- 
turer on  the  papacy,  and  as  the  author  of  'Aus- 
trian Dungeons  in  Italy'  and  'Memoirs  and  Ad- 
ventures' {1857).  Hoping  that  the  death  of 
Napoleon  III.  would  be  followed  by  a  general 
Italian  rising,  he  made  his  way  to  Paris  in 
December  1857,  and  14  Jan.  1858,  with  his  two 
accomplices,  threw  three  bombs  at  the  emperor 
and  empress  in  the  Opira.  Many  were  killed  by 
the  explosions,  but  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  were 
unhurt  Orsini  was  executed  with  one  of  his 
accomplices,  the  other  being  pardoned  at  the 
empress*  request  . 

,  Orsova,  fir'sho-vfl,  Hungary,,  a  frontier 
tbwft  on  both  banks  of  the  CemS  at  it»'C(p- 
fluence  with  the  Danube,  near  the  Vaskapu  or 
Iron  Gates,  92  miles  east  of  Belgrade.  Oui  Or- 
SOVA,  the  Roman  Tiema,  on  the  west  bank  of 
tile  Cema,  has  a  modern  harbor,  is  a  station  for 
the  Danube  steamers,  and  an  important  railway 
junction.  Pop.  about  4,610.  New  Ohsova 
(pop.  about  3,500),  on,  the  Rumanian  side,'  is  a 
fortified  town  held  by  Austria  since  1878,  who 
'  klfo  were  masters  of  it  between  1716  and  1738; 
tfic  Turks  held  it  both  before  1716  and  after 
1738,  In  i8go-6  a  costly  canal  and  other  works 
wer«  made  .  for  facilitating  navigation  at  the 
rocky-  bend'  called  the   Iron  Gates. 


Oodl,  ortfa,  Btrtrmnd,  Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  5 
Dtc  1848.  He  received  a  theological  educa- 
tion at  die  American  Q^lege  in  Louvain,  Bd- 
gium,  and  was  ordained  in  1872,  when  he  was 
.sent  to  Oregon  as  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
He  remained  in  that  position  until  1890,  when 
tie  was  appointed  United  States  post  chaplain 
at  Camp  Harney.  In  addition  to  his  missionary 
work  he  has  edited  the  'Catholic  Sentinel'  of 
Portland  and  taugbt  in  varioas  Cathcdic  coDegM. 


In  igoo  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  in  1903  was  clevatal  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. 

OrO,  Gedlove  Stoner,  American  legis- 
lator; h.  near  Lebanon,  Pa,,  22  April  1817;  d. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  16  Dec.  iSEb.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettys- 
burg, admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  and  began 
his  law  practice  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  he  at 
once  interested  himself  in  politics.  In  1843-50 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  and  in 
1861  was  appointed  ooe  of  the  five  commission- 
ers to  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  impending  troubies.  His  sympa- 
thies were  on  the  Union  side,  and  after  a  brief 
term  of  military  service  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  i86z-6;  he  supported  the  policy  of 
President  Lincoln,  was  re-elected  to  the  43d, 
45lh,  and  47th  Congresses,  and  in  1875  was 
appointed  minister  to  Vienna. 

Or 'this,  a  large  genus  of  pa!  xo  zoic  brach- 
iopods,  typical  of  the  strophomenaceous  family 
Orlhida,  which  lived  in  such  abundance  and 
variety  from  the  Ordovician  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous periods  that  they  are  known  from  all  over 
the  world  and  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  for- 
mations alone  have  yielded  no  less  than  400 
species.  American  specialists,  it  should  be  said, 
subdivide  the  genus  into  a  dozen  or  more  sub- 
genera. The  orthids  have  a  shell,  squarish  in 
outline,  with  the  surface  covered  with  radiating 
stria;  or  costa.  The  valves  more  or  less  convex; 
the  small  or  dorsal  valves,  sometimes  nearly  flat 
or  slightly  concave.  A  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  genus  is  that  the  well -developed  hinged  area 
is  usually  divided  by  a  latge  open  delthyria.  A 
deltidium  is  developed  only  in  younger  growth 
stages.  Consult:  Zittel -Eastman,  "Text-book  of 
Palaeontology'  (1900), 

Or'thite,  natural  hydra  ted  silicate  of 
aluminum,  with  long,  straight  prismatic  crys- 
Uls  (hence  its  name),  which  occur  in  feldspar. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  between  3.37  and  3,8,  its 
hardness  between  5  and  6.  Orthite  occurs  in 
granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  and  other  rocks;  usually 
is  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  color,  and  con- 
tains many  rare  elements,  suclr  as  ceriijm,  lan- 
thanum, yttrium,  and  didymium.  It  is  found  in 
the  Urals  and  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Green- 
land. 

Ordioccras,  or-thSs'e-r^s,  a  genus  of  fossil 
cephalopods,  allied  to  the  nautilus,  having 
straight  tapering,  smooth-chambered  shells,  with 
the  sipn uncle  central,  which  occur  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Trias.  It  forms  the  type  of  a 
family  Orthoceratidit,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  must  have  been  more  than  six  feet  long 
and  one  foot  wide.  Related  groups  had  shells 
curved  in  various  degrees,  thus  approaching  the 
coiled  nautilus   form, 

Or'thodaie,  a  variety  of  feldspar,  called 
common  or  potash  feldspar,  owing  its  scientific 
name  to  the  rectangular  cleavage  of  its  crystals ; 
it  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum  and  potassium,  with 
the  general  formula  KtAI.Ck6Si;  and,  occa- 
sionally has  some  sodium  in  place  of  the  potas- 
sium. The  percentage  of  silica  is  usually  6i,  and 
of  potash  about  12.  The  color  is  white  or  green, 
sometimes  rose  or  yellowish ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  2.53  to  2.59,  and  its  hardness  6.  It  is  nv 
afiected  by  acids,  save  hydtoflnoric;  but  U  de- 
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tompmeA  by  wster  coaUiDing  carimnic  add,  the  laid  on  the  groMad  ud  MMnttiniM,  as  «ith  die 

alkali  being  Kmoved  and  clays  being  ionned.  giauhnppaa,. hi  nesb  ttrctlh.    Wlthtbcstrik- 

Ortliog'raphy,    See  Sfelunc.  idg  exceptii»  et  4«  aoantids,  elmcM  all  of  the 

+    ,ai,.el.ild),  a  branch  o(1»3ical  scianc;  ™  <o™  •><  the  «o!t  «0«i.  peat.  »ilh  which 

jBlating  to  the  cure  of  naluTal  dafortnUJM;  not,  the  huAandman  haa  to  ooattaid.    One  chatactei- 

a»    the    nunc    implies,   raaricled    to    child™;  "^  °!  *».  8f  ?  "  *=  P«««ce  i.""*!" 

alftough  chUdhoodia  L.nally  (avotable  to  treat-  Prohiong  atnictu«j   by  neuu  of   which,  m 

nent      The   practice    of   onhopidic.    incl.dea  •?■«  f«tnili"  to  robbiiie,  »  oft.r.  by  concu.- 

prophyladic  or  preventive  treamWd  and  cora-  "°5.  "j'l"  '»>»'»'«»™  "< '»"■  n.e*od!,  ate 

tivTlre.tn»nt.   "he  object  of  the  lir«  i.  to  I«=J«<«'i  *>  nou«  fatnil»r.lon,«  tbejctorp- 

pravent  deforaiitie.  m  ehildrai  who,  from  the  "«    "J  ""^i   'j')'  *"  ^""s"  "<  l-U" 

Sehcacj^   of    their  conMilniion,  are  wcaed  to  'f'-  f tSi"'*!  "'  rfissbopper.,  etc.     Exm- 

them     Its  means  are  byjtienic  ■  and  hs  aim  is  to  1"^  **    ^  *"**  sounds  are  mad*  are  funvShed 

aid  bv  natural  means  ffis  synUeiricl  develof-  '^  *^=  !°°?"  "fi  8'"''»(1~«.  «hich  ptodaee 

went  of  the  bodv     Amorat  these  meana  one  of  Bontids  m  seveiwl  Ways    <i«rta(n  species  n*  the 

SrL«.  SpS.  T^  Sr  aSTen  have  '^  ^J"  »' *«  '"I'ST"  "^  -'jf 

been  known  to  .wove;  from  an  incipient  de-  Z,' !f  L^  .f  I      ^J^'^J'""^      J 

formity  of  the  spine  or  member,  menet  by  be-  "ter  .in-face  of  the  fora  mrg.    Iji«iis™eeach 

ing  sent  to  the  eonrtry.     The  com^sSd-air  '»'•  TSf  f"-  ?*«*«'  "^  <=«>■  1^  '"« 

bath  ha.  been  used  with  success  as  ai  auxiliary  ",?  "Si'*°'_  ^"^  °?SL'!""?  i^"". 

in  this  branch  of  treatment    Muscular  etercisi  f™?  ™  »»l>='  '"%"  ''.'^  <"f  "^P  «' 

methodically  appUed  is  another  resource  of  great    f'  '"".''  "»£  »»i!  the  un-< •—  ->  i- 

importance.     It  has  the  advanbi^e  not  only  of  i"^'  ""*5-  ,?"*  ^'  ,f°^ 

developing  the  muscles,  but  of  ading  digestion  S-CTJ"'  "i'  "?"?  'J-^  .  t- ^i"  r"  - 
and  sJcrJtion.  Treatricnt  by  curaSve  ortht  Th,r4  the  males  of  the  d.lfo-ent  tads  of  true 
p«dica  has  been  applied  with  success  to  a  great  WJ  '?!"•  '",'",J'«  ""  katydid.,  are  pro- 
variety  of  malformation,  both  oj  the  .pine  and  "'*'*  """■  "  t'^'^  ITK'*^  apparatuaby 
members.  The  manufacture  of  apparilu.  lor  mea...  of  which  they  call  their  mates  this 
the  mechanical  treatment  of  deforSi^,  ha.  be-  "f'i  °','  »"°P"  "'"»=»«'  ("f  I"  vem. 
come  a  distinct  branch  of  business,  and  there  ?»''  ="6,?'  "  !""<""  "^  "^  '".'  »;"«  Sf  '' 
are  ni  various  countries  numerous  in«itution.  1""":  This  arrangement  ddJer.  m  the  different 
where  such  treatment  is  .ystematically  given,  ff'^".  'V  •^  .'"K"  S  ""'*  "^.'v.  "$■"« 
See  Bow  tes ;  CiuB-noi ;  Duti.MiTns'  Awl  i  *",  '°f  •"BV"*"';"  th^  "•  made  to  vibiahi 
PoTT-s  Disi.si  and    thus   produce   the   sowd     The  prmapal 

rt^i I I :_    a-jj      o       i3„ , familiea  arc  the  B/o((id<p,  or  roaches,  the  Phat- 

Ortbopbowhonc  Act*     See    Phosfhokc  '^^  „  walkitK-.ticfS;  the  Jfan^ifi,  or  pray- 

rt^u     ,  J             _,        J  L    1. .              J  ^ng  insects,  the  CryUuitt,  or  cdokets  and  mole- 

Orthopfod^  an  order  «f  tebwo.ou.  dino-  '^^     ^    LociiHd^,    or    locusts    and    the 

Tl'VJ'   "   the   cUss&aUon    o'   Gadojr,  i„,^ia«,™r  crickets,  aU  of  which  are  else- 

which  includes  as  subordinate  group,  the  plantl-  ^tjj"  aJJI^i^j      rnn=,^  ih*   (T^^r  t™l=5  «f 

grade  J/,v„a.rf  and  the  di&rade  oSitio-  feoS^Xi^S^S,  aid  iiK  si 

Soda    of    Marsh.       The     group-characters     are  ijl    „JJ^-^i7^„"^^^                      \^u  ^ 

inatomical   es^iany  thoJoffhe  PeH.   which  Srin'eaS.i'v"  wS^pb';^  Lirlp""- 

are   very   bird-like,   and   of  the   jaws,   the  pi^e-  -               .          :        r    '^  ■'           ..^    ~y 

maxilla  tLaving- no  teeth.    Consult:  Gadow,  'Atn-  QrtlcT-Spitzc,     ortTfr-apTt'sc,     pr     prdOT, 

phibia  and  Keptlles'  Cptii)-  Austria,  a  mouitom  in  thp  Tyrol,  on. ^e^td«r« 

Orthop'ter^,    or    straight- winged    insects,  '^^''PT^^%'^}^^^'^'^'^^°yl^Y^ 

one  of  tbT^liniKaa  order*  of  Htxafoda.  which  ^  'f  a«>ut  12S00  iept  high,  and  the  Joft^est  poJc 

liW  Uttdergone  least  diange  ia  the  hands  of  «  Austna.    The  .un*nit  pomiwndw?  00c  p{  *e 

modern  syltematists.    The  three  regions  of  the  J^*  exteMiye  ywws  m  ttw  ,BJw!tiaii  A)fi»  .*» 

body  are  distinct;  the  head  is  large  with  strong,  "**  ascended  in  1S02. 

biting  jaws,  and  long  or  short  filiform  anten-  Or'tolw    •    Emtopoio     ye(lowiab-brairn 

nz;  the  prothorax  is  usually  greatly  developed,  bunting    (Embenma    hortuiamm)    iiuolis    n   a 

and  may  form  a  shield  partly  covering  the  meso-  dainty.    It  is  mipratoigr,  spreading, over  iwrtbem 

tborax;  and  the  abdomen  is  usually  full  and  ter-  Eurof>e   in  summor  to   bteod,  tmS  -oaking  Ms 

minated  by  a  pair  of  claspers  in  the  male  and  a  Aest    in    bushes    or    small    trees,    and    sihging 

more  or  less  prominent  ovipositor  in  the  female,  pleasantly.     Towanl  antumn,  wken  'Itbegins  ta 

The  anterior  pair  of  wings  are  of  little  use  in  migrate  southaonl,  it  isvlomp,  tmd'iKgbrdcd  *s 

fl,ight,  but  they  are  thickened  and  serve  as  covers  .excellent   eating.     T^iese  birds    are   Cti^^t  in 

to  protect  the  broad,  membranous,  netted-veined  great  numbers  at  that  season  along  the  $no(cs 

hind  wings,  which,  when  not  in  use,  are  folded  of  Italy  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  are 

longitudiqally  like  fiuM  and  concealed  beneath  k^in  eonfinomant.vid  fed  ifor  somctiiM  until 

the  covers,    jn  some  genera  wings  are  afaaefit.  tbey  become  exoecdiogly  fat  and  delioate,  and 

Being  of  terrestrial   habits  and   seldom  .flying  {arm  a  table  luxury     The  iavorite  method  of 

far,  tix  legs  are  well  -devek^d  for  running,  preparii^   the    ortolans  ior   table  «anMsts   in 

leaping,  or,  ai  in  the  mole-cridcots,  for  burrow-  roasting  them  in  egg  sbetls—a  moideof  co^oy 

ing.    There  is  a  gradual   change  without  any  borrowed  from  ijie  ancients,  amoog  whom  these 

swdden    metamonihoais    from   the    larva   to   the  birds  brought  very  high^pvioet.    Ih  former  tines 

imago,  the  {ntpa  being  active  and  diffeting  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus  formed  a  chiet  depot  for 

the   adatt   only   in   the   undeveloped   wings   and  the   -exportation    of    these    birds,    nhidh    were 

reprodnctive   organs;    nor   do    the   larv*   differ  pickled   in   spioes   and   vinegtir   and   packed  in 

greatly   In   appearance.    The   eggs  arc  usually  easki  contaimng  from  300  (»  4D0  each.     From 
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400  to  500  casks  are  annually  exported  from  Tt^ooo  inhabitants.  Later  tlie  mines  wcr«  aban- 
Cjprus.  doned,  the  population  declined  rapidly,  and  a 
Orton,  OT'tita,  Kiwaid.  American  educator  portion  of  the  city  fell  into  ruins.  Daring:  ttie 
and  geologist;  b.  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  9  March  1829;  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  a  railroad  con- 
d.  Columbus,  Ohio,  16  Oct  1899.  He  was  gradu-  necting  it  with  Antofagasta,  Chile,  has  been  the 
aled  from  Hamilton  College  in  1848,  and  later  means  of  reviving  its  prosperity  to  a  certain  ex- 
studied  at  Andover  and  at  Harvard.  In  1856-65  tent.  Tin  is  mined  m  the  Vicinity,  and  consid- 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  natural  science  at  the  arable  quantities  of  tin,  as  well  as  copper  and 
Albany  State  Normal  School,  accepting  in  the  silver,  are  exported.  Pop.  (estimated)  15,000. 
latter  year  the  same  chair  at  Antioch  College,  Orvieto,  6r-T5-i't5,  Italy,  a  city  and  epis- 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  where  in  1873  he  was  copal  see  in  the  province  of  Peruggia,  Umbrja,  78 
elected  president  In  that  year  he  was  called  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Rome.  It  is  built  on 
rn  the  presidency  of  the  newly  founded  Ohio  an  isolated  tufa  rock,  1,327  feet  above  sea  level. 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  765  feet  above  the  junction  of  the  Paglia 
wliich  has  since  become  the  Ohio  State  Uni-  and  Chiana,issurroimdedbymedia:val  walls,  and 
versity.  His  nniversity  work  was  of  great  value,  is  reached  from  the  railroad  depot  by  a 
as  he  was  a  natural  teacher  and  organizer  in  funicular  or  inclined  railway.  The  cruciform 
addition  to  his  scholastic  attainments.  He  was  cathedral  (1290-1580),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
assistant  on  the  tceolodical  survey  of  Ohio  in  and  richly  adorned  specimens  of  Italian  Gothic, 
1869-75,  and  in  1881  was  appointed  State  geolo-  is  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  measures 
gist,  which  position  he  filled  until  his  death,  and  Z9S  feet  by  109.  The  fa^de  is  unsurpassed  in 
he  frequently  served  on  United  States  geological  richness  of  material,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its 
surveys.  He  resigned  his  presidency  of  the  col-  mosaics,  sculptures,  and  elaborate  oniamentation. 
lege  in  1881,  but  continued  to  fill  the  chair  of  The  interior  also  is  magnificently  decorated  with 
geology  during  his  life.  Among  his  works  are;  sculptures  and  with  paintings  by  Luca  Signorelli, 
'Economic  Geology  of  Ohio'  (1883-8);  'Pe-  Fra  Angelico,  etc.  Two  other  churches  of  the 
Iroleum  and  Inflammable  Gas'  (1887)  ;  etc.  Iith  century,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  Jesuit  Col- 
Orton,  James,  American  Congregational  '"S*.  St.  Patridc's  Well  (1527-1540),  with  its 
clergj-man,  naturalist,  and  traveler:  b.  Seneca  a.SO.Steps,  and  the  palaces  Petrungeli  and  Gual- 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  21  April  1830;  d.  on  Lake  Titicaca,  tiert  deserve  special  notice,  the  former  for  its 
Peru,  25  Sept.  1877.  He  was  graduated  from  fine  collection  of  paintings,  and  the  latter  for  rtf 
Williams  College  in  185s,  pursued  theological  cartoons  by  Domenichmo,  Amiibale  Caracci.  and 
studies  at  Andover  and  entered  the  ministry  in  other  emment  mfs""-  Orvieto,  called  in  the 
i860.  He  was  a  professor  of  natural  science  in  7ih  century  a.d.  Urbs  Vetua  — of  which  its  pres- 
Rochester  University  in  1866  and  the  next  year  entname  is  a  corruption —  is  supposed  to  occupy 
conducted  an  exploring  expedition  across  South  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Volsimi  It  was  created 
.\merica.  He  was  professor  of  natural  history  a"  episcopal  see  m  509  a.d„  and  in  the  Middle 
in  Vassar  College  1869-73,  and  at  the  time  of  Ages  it  gave  shelter  to  32  popes;  the  papa! 
Ills  death  was  attached  to  an  exploring  expedi-  P^l<=\  converted  into  a  municipal  museum  in 
tion  in  Peril.  His  works  include:  'The  Andes  ?8g8,  has  numerous  interesting  local  antiquities, 
and  the  Amazon'  (1870)  ;  'Underground  Treas-  mdnduig  the  extents  of  an  Etruscan  necropolis 
ures'  (1872)  :  'Liberal  Education  of  Women'  diacovered  on  the  eMt  side  of  the  town  in  1874. 
(1873):    'Comparative  Zoology'    (1875)-  ^'^-  ""'*  suburbs  about  20.00a 

flr-h,Mn  Sp#  Bl'ttov-ouaii.  Or'fx,  a  genus  of  antelopes  represented 
Or  tygar.  bee  Bltto.v  QUAIU  ^^  d^^  ^^^^^  Beatrix  antelope,  beisa,  and  other 
Oniro,  6-roo'ro,  Bolivia,  a  department  species,  found  chiefly  in  northern  Africa.  The 
lying  in  the  western  pari,  bounded  on  the  west  gemsbok  of  soiAthem  and  central  Africa  is 
by  Chile,  on  the  south  by  the  department  oC  another  ally.  These  antelopes  are  of  compara- 
Potosi,  and  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  tively  large  size.  The  horns  are  very  long. 
La  Paz;  area,  21,350  square  miles.  The  Andes  curved,  and  ringed,  These  form  powerful  and 
Mountains  follow  the  western  boundary,  and  the  effective  weapons  for  defense,  and  a  wounded 
Cordillera  Real  the  eastern;  the  department  oryx  is  a  dangeitius  animal  for  a  man  to 
lies  in  the  Titicaca  basin.  The  surface  is  mostly  approach.  Their  desert  liabitat  is  indicated  by 
an  elevated  plateau,  rarely  sinking  below  the  the  prevalent  reddish-white  uniform  tint  of  their 
level  of  12,000  feet;  the  salt  lake  of  Allugas  is  coats,  almost  the  only  distinguishing  color-marks 
situated  in  the  eastern  part.  There  are  numer-  being  upon  the  face.  These  antelopes  are  now 
ous  marshes  and  saline  plains,  the  soil  in  gen-  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  some  of  die 
eral  is  unfitted  for  agriculture,  and  the  climate  northern  species  are  nearly  extinct  One  or 
is  cold.  There  is  considerable  mineral  wealth,  another  species  is  often  depicted  upon  the  monu- 
particularly  in  fin,  silver,  and  copper,  and  min-  ments  and  mural  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt, 
ing  is  the  chief  and  most  profitable  industry;  most  frequently,  probably,  the  beisa  (q.v.). 
cattle  are  also  raised  in  some  sections.  Pop.  ^  Gregorius  JacobuB  Johannes.  TOi, 
about  .30.000,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  Out'^'p.ST  The  Ha^e  if^  1782™: 
are  Indians.  Pg^jg,  France,  11  July  1861.  After  taking  a 
Oniro,  Bolivia,  city  capital  of  the  depart-  prize  at  Amsteniam  (1809)  and  being  awarded 
ment  of  Oruro;  within  four  miles  to  the  east  of  a  gold  medal  at  Paris  (1812)  he  accepted  em- 
the  Desaguadero  River;  125  miles  southeast  of  ploymcnt  as  a  designer  and  enamel  painter  at  the 
La  Paz.  It  is  on  a  plain  over  12.000  feet  above  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  He  was  em- 
sea-level,  about  10  miles  north  of  Lake  Allugas.  inently  successful  in  the  portrayal  of  flowers. 
It  was  founded  in  1590,  and  during  the  17th  fruit,  and  other  still-life,  but  he  also  produced 
ccntur>-  was  very  prosperous,  owing  to  the  several  landscapes.  He  was  known  among  his 
mines  in  the  vicinity,  having  at  that  time  over  French  admirers  as  the  *Rubens  of  flower  paint- 
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ing."     So  great  was  bis  scientific  accuracy   in  Osi«e  Orange     IToxylon     pomiferum)     a 

drawing  plants  that  he  was  engaged  to  furnish  tree  of  the  order  of  Urticacea,  growing  wild  in 

most  of  the  illustrations  in  the   'Flora  Batava.'  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  United  States.    It 

Os,  Jan.  van,  Dutch  painter  (father  of  the  ™as   fi"t  found   near  a  Tinage  of  the  Osage 

preceding):  b.  Middelharnis,  Holland,  1744;  d.  Indians,  which  fact,  connected  with  the  globular 

The  Hague  180&    His  studio  was  at  The  Hague  ^o™,  a"d  golden  color  of  its  fro.t,  originated  its 

throughout  his  artistic  career;  here  he  was  di-  P0P"lar  name,  but  it  has  no  botanical  relationship 

rector  of  the  Academic  des  Belles  Lettres,  being  to   the   true   orange.     The   Osage   orange,   also 

a  poet  as  well   as  a  painter   of   flowers,   fruits,  call  =d  bow- wood    (by   Frendi-Amencan  writers 

landscapes,  marines,  and  animals.     His  fiowers  ^ois  d'are)   and  yellowwood  is  a  striking  and 

are  inferior  to   those  of  Van  Huysum,  whom  beautiful  lattescent  tree,  growing  30  or  40  feet 

he  made  his  model,  but  his  works  are  to  be  high;  its  foliage  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  orange 

found  in  all  important  collections,  and  a  picture  free    but   more   glossy   and   polished   and   of   a 

of  his  entitled   'Flowers  in  a  Vase,  with  a  Cat  P"8"'  green  color.     Its  branches  spread  widely 

on  the  Table'  sold  in  1883  for  $1,217.  '"'0,  "  broad  head;    its   flowera  ate  diacious, 

n      -m  ^     r\        j        _-       t\\  L        ■   ..  small,  pale  yellowish  green :  the  barren  are  about 

Oa    Pieter  Gerardut,  van.  Dutch  painter,  ^^   -^  ^^J,„,  bome^in  a  very  short,  almost 

son  of  Ihe   preceding:   b.   The   Hague   1776;   d.  j,      racemose  panicle.     The  fruit  h^s  about 

there  .83g.     Although  he  was  trained  in  art  by  ^     ,;■       ^^  appearance  of  a  large  orange.  yeU 

his  father,  die  flower  painter,  he  made  Paul  Pot-  ^^^   ^^^^   np^\nA   roughened   on   the  outside. 

*"™    "?^^*  '  »?**  P'""«<l,niany  famous   land-  co„t.i„ing  a  mticilaginous  fluid,  insipid  and  un^ 

scapes   with   cattle   m   the   foreground,   and   his  ^^^^^^    '\^^          ^f^^^              'wood  and  leaves 

works  were  eagerly  sought  by  connoisseurs  from  g^   ^^^^    ^^^   wntains    a    large   prxwortion   of 

nil^    nf      «»  ,r'l,/^^nH,^ly"f  i^'^W^:  «outchouc ;   the  color  of  the  %o^  iTa  bright 

paign    of    1813-U   he    produced    several    battle  yellow;  its  grain  is  fine  and  elastic,  on  account 

scenes,   some   of   which   are   in   the   Museum  at  ^^  ^^^^^  property  it  is  employed  by  the  southern 

Amsterdam.    He  was  also  an  excellent  etcher.  ^^^^^^^   f^,  ^^^^      -j-^g  ^^^^^^  branches,   beset 

Oaage,  6'saj  or  o-sij'.  Iowa,  city,  county-  with  sharp,  straight  thorns,  have  suggested  the 

seat    of    Mitchell    County;    on    the    Red    Cedar  employment  of  the  tree  for  making  live  hedges. 

River,  and  on  the  Great  Western  and  the  Illinois  which  succeed  admirably  where  the  winters  are 

Central  R.R.'s;  about  95  miles  in   direct  line  not   so  severe   as   to   kill   the  annual   growth, 

northeast  of  Fort  Dodge,     It  is  the  commercial  Treated  as  a  hedge  plant,  it  has  many  excellent 

and  industrial  centre  of  a  large  productive  agri-  characters    but    in    order    to    form    a    compact 

cultural    region    in    which    there    are    extensive  growth,  two  shearings  in  a.  season  are  requisite, 

dairy,  nursery,  and  stock-raising  industries.     It  It  is  easily  cultivated  and  propagated,  and  pieces 

is  the  seat  of  the  Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  and  of  the  root  planted  out  in  the  nursery,  with  the 

it  has  the  Sage  Public  Library.    The  city  owns  tips  just  exposed  above  the  earth,  will  readily 

and    operates    the    waterworks.      Pop.     (est.)  grow;  seeds  procured  from  fertile  trees  may  be 

3.10"-  sown  in  broad  drills,  a  quart  of  seed  producing 

Oaage.  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in  the  at  least  $fxa  plants.  The  bark  affords  a  strong 
eastern  part  of  Kansas  and  enters  the  State  of  fihre  of  a  flaxy  character  and  the  bark  of  the 
Missouri  at  Bates  County,  flows  east  and  north-  root  is  used  by  the  country-people  of  the  South- 
east, and  joins  the  Missouri  River  about  10  miles  crn  States  as  the  material  tor  a  yellow  dye. 
below  Jefferson  City.  It  is  about  495  miles  long,  Osaka,  O-sa'ka,  or  Osaka,  Japan,  the 
and  navigable,  part  of  the  :fear.  atx)  miles  from  ^^^^^  ,a„„t  city  of  the  empire,  and  one  of 
the  Missouri.  It  is  a  winding  strwm  with  ,he  three  imperial  cities,  on  the  island  of  Hondo. 
many  deep  curves  of  nearly  parallel  sides.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yodo  in  the  Gulf  of  Osaka, 

Osages,  a   tribe  of  North   American  In-  20  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Kobe,  and  27  miles 

dians  01  Siouan  origin,  now  as  the  Osage  Nation  southwest  of  Kioto.     It  is  of  great  commercial 

occupying  a  reservation  in  northeast  Oklahoma  and  industrial  importance,  and  has  been  likened 

on  the  east  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River.    In  the  to   Chicago,   on   account   of   its   progressiveness 

17th  century  fhey  were  inhabiting  an  extensive  and  modernization,  to  Glasgow  for  its  industry 

region    between    the    Arkansas    and     Missouri  and   thrift,   and   to    Venice   for   its   beauty   and 

rivers,  and  were  early  allies  of  the  French,  dis-  quaintness.     The   city   covering   an   area,   of   27 

trusted  by,  and  in  frequent  warfare  with,  the  square  miles  lies  tipon  either  bank  of  the  River 

neighboring  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  Choc-  Yodo   and    upon    an    island    in   the    middle    of 

taw,  and   other  Indians.     The  Osage   Nation  is  the  river-  the  many  intersecting  canals  and  the 

said  to  be  the  richest  community  in  the  world,  bridges    (over    1,000)    spanning   these   give   the 

They  own  nearly  I,soo/x»  acres  of  land,  worth  Venetian  effect     The  rich   business  and  manu- 

not  less  than  Sio  an  acre.     Besides  this  they  facturing    section    on    the   south   bank   of  tfae 

have    in    the    United    States    Treasury    nearly  river  is  Chicago,  and  the  western  quarter,  monop- 

$8,000,000,  derived  since   1808  mainly   from   tlie  oliied    by    the   shipping    interests,    is    Glasgow. 

judicious  sale  of  superfluous  lands,  and  drawing  The  island  in  the  midst,  which  is  the  heart  of 

interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.     Each  Osage  the  city,  hears  the  poetical  name  of  Nakanoshima, 

Indian,  man,  woman  and  child,  is  worth  at  least  while    anciently    Osaka    itself    was    known    as 

$15,000,   and   each   family  on   a   division   would  Naniwa,  meaning  "dashing  waves." 

possess   on   an   average   $6o/xx>.      The   property  In  the  upper  town,  the  fine  castle,  thr  stones 

IS   held   and   owned   m   common,   and   all   their  of  its  walls  of  astonishing  size,  was  constructed 

industries    are    nationalized.      Their    prosperity,  by  Hideyoshi's  orders   in   1583,  and  the  palace, 

however._  has  led  to  decadence  and  they  are  fast  built  afterward  in  its  precincts  and  destroyed  in 

diminishing  in   numbers.     From   over   7,000  at  the  civil  war  of  1868,  was  perhaps  the  most  mag- 

thc   commencement   of  the    icRh    century  they  nificent   structure    in   Japan.     Another   notable 

numbered  in  igoi,   1,79a  edifice  is  the  Sumiyoshi  tempk  founded  by  the 
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consort  of  the  14th  emperor.  The  fine  modem 
harbor  protected  by  a  mole  has  a  depth  of  28 
feet  at  low  water,  and  hundreds  of  steamers 
and  sailing  craft  ply  between  its  wharves  and  the 
ports  of  Formosa,  Korea,  and  China.  Cotton 
spinning  is  the  principal  of  its  numerois  manu- 
facturing industries  ;  m  1903  there  were  fourteen 
cotton  mills,  emjjoying  20,000  operatives  — 
three  fourths  of  them  women  and  girls  ;  other 
important  manufactures  are  those  of  iron  and 
steel  products,  glass,  boois  and  shoes,  chemicals, 
matches,  tobacco,  and  clocks ;  shipbuilding  is 
also  a  considerable  industry.  The  foreign  set- 
tlemont  is  on  the  deltaic  island  of  Kawaguchi. 
Osaka  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  and  resi- 
dence in  1868.  Pop.  of  city  about  850,000,  with 
suburbs,  1,311,900. 

Osawatomle,   fis-a-wAt'6-me.   Kan.,  city  in 

Miami  County  near  the  Osage  and  Pottawat- 
omie rivers,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacilic  rail- 
road. Its  name  comes  from  the  two  rivers  men- 
tioned. It  is  in  a  stock-raising  and  agricultural 
section,  and  in  a  natural  gas  belt.  A  few  set- 
tlers were  in  this  section  about  1850,  but  in 
l8ss  the  place  was  organized  by  the  Emiw^nt 
Aid  Society  as  a  ■free-State*  settlement.  John 
Brown  (q.v.)  was  interested  in  this  settlement, 
and  (or  a  time  lived  on  a  farm  nearby.  On  30 
Aug.  1856  the  town  was  attacked  by  a  band  of 
pro-slavery  sympathisers  ;  John  Brown  and  his 
friends  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  were 
finally  overcome.  The  city  is  the  division  head- 
quarters for  the  Missouri  Facihc  railroad,  and 
has  the  railroad  shops,  machine-shops,  flour 
mills,  and  large  stock  yards.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  Insane  Hospital  opened  in  1866,  which 
has  over  i,odo  patients  each  year.  Some  of  the 
prominent  buildings  are  the  city  library,  city- 
hall,  the  Agnew  Opeiu  House,  a  Masonic  tem- 
ple, the  churches,  and  schools.  The  charter  of 
1883,  revised  in  1890,  provides  for  a  mayor  and 
council  who  appoint  or  elect  the  administrative 
officials.     Pop.  4,400. 

Oalran,  Bradley  S^  American  naval  ofH- 
cer :  b.  Rye,  N.  V.,  16  Aug.  1828.  He  went  to 
sea  at  10,  and  served  in  the  Chinese  navy  as 
coxswain,  in  the  Argentine  navy  as  commander, 
and  was  an  admiral  in  the  Mexican  navy.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  served  under  Du  Pont,  Wor- 
den  and  Farragut,  receiving  honorable  mention 
by  the  latter.  As  volunteer  naval  scout  in  the 
Spanish- American  war  he  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  proximity  of  Cervera's  fleet  oft  Cu- 
ra^oa,  14  May  189S,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  government  He  has  since  served 
in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans  and  in  1900 
he  became  flag-officer  commanding  the  United 
States  Veteran  Navy  with  the  rank  of  com- 
modore. He  has  published:  'Osbon's  Hand 
Book  U.  S.  Kavy>  (1864);  and  <U.  S.  Veteran 
Navy  List'    (igoo). 

Osbom,  Heniy  Fairfield,  American  palxon- 
tologist:  b.  Connecticut  1857,  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  in  1877  and  in  1880 
was  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  there ;  later 
became  professor  of  zoology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  on  4  Dec.  1906  secretary  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  He  is  vice-o resident  of  the 
American  Museum  of  NaturaJ  History,  and 
f-ince  i4»o  has  been  palatontologist  of  the  United 
States  Geoloirfcal   Survey.    He  has   published: 


Oabonx,  Herbert,  American  biologist :  b, 
Lafayette,  Wis.,  iQ  March  1856.  He  wai  edu> 
cated  at  Iowa  State  College  and  was  professor 
of  zoology  and  entomology  there  i88o-g8.  Since 
July  i8g8  he  has  been  state  entomologist  of 
Iowa,  and  has  filled  the  chair  of  zoology  and 
entomology  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Among  his  professional  writings  are;  'Peduculi 
and  ^fallophaga  of  Man  and  the  Lower  Ani- 
mals' (iSgi);  'Insects  Affecting  Domestic  Ani- 
mals' (1896);  <The  Hessian  Fly  in  the  United 
Statcs>  (1898);  'The  Genus  Scaphoideus* 
C1900). 

Oabom,  LttOghton.  American  poet:  b. 
New  York  1800;  d.  (here  is  Dec.  1878.  He 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1827,  devoted 
his  attention  chiefly  to  literature,  but  was  also 
an  amateur  musician  and  painter  of  good  ability. 
His  verses  in  French  and  Italian  he  wrote  with 
a  facility  almost  equal  to  that  which  he  dis- 
played in  English.  A  large  part  of  his  work 
appeared  anonymously.  Of  his  books,  many 
with  impressive  titles,  but  the  most  of  them  now 
little  read,  may  be'  cited;  'Sixty  Years  of  the 
Life  of  Jeremy  Levis*  (183!);  'Handbook  of 
Oil-Painting>  (1856);  'Bianca  Capello,  a  Tra- 
gedy' fiSM);  »The  Montanini  — The  School 
for  Critics  — Comedies'  (1868)  ;  'Ugo  da  Eate 
—  Uberto  —  The  Cid  of  Seville:  Tragedies' 
(iSfig);  'Meleagros  — the  New  Calvary:  Tra- 
gedies' (1871);  'IWarianne'  <i873). 

Oaborn,  Sherard,  English  author  and  nav- 
igator: b.  Madras,  India,  25  April  1832;  d, 
London,  England,  6  May  1875.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1837  and  was  ordered  to  the  East  Indies 
where  at  17  he  commanded  a  ship  in  the  block- 
ade of  Quedah.  In  1849  and  in  1852-5  he  was 
in  coitimand  of  one  of  the  ships  in  the  expedition 
sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  served 
in  the  Crimean  war;  in  China,  and  Japan  in 
1857-9;  and  in  1862  commanded  a  fleet  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy.  He  superintended  the  lay- 
ing of  the  submarine  telegraph  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Great  Britain  and  in  1873  was  made 
rear-admiral.  He  wrote;  'Stray  Leaves  from 
an  Arctic  Journal*  (1852);  'The  Career,  Last 
Vos-age,  and  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin'  (3 
vols,  i860)  ;  *The  Past  and  Future  of  British 
Relations  in  China' ;  etc 

Osborn,  Thomas  Ogden,  American  law 
yer:  b.  Jersey,  Ohio,  i83i;d.  Washington,  D.  C., 
27  March.  1904.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  1854  and  then  stud- 
ied law.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  organized  and  became  colonel  of  tiie  39tll 
Illinois  Volunteers;  commanded  four  regiments 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  He  re- 
turned to  his  practice  after  the  war,  was  treas- 
urer of  Cook  County,  III.,  and  manager  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home;  he  served  as  member 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  settle  disputed 
claims  between  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
in  1873-85  was  United  States  minister  to  Ar- 
gentina. 

Osborne,  (Samuel)  Duffield,  American 
novelist :  b.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  20  June  1858.  He 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1879  and  from 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1881  and  practised 
law  in  New  York  1881-^a. ,.  He  baa  subliihed] 
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<The  Spdl  of  Ashtaroth'    (1888)  ;   <The  Robe         Osceola,  5s-e-o'Ia,  or  As-se-he-ho-lar,  that 

of  Nessus>   (l8go)  ;  *The  Secret  of  the  Crater'  is.  "Black  Drink,»   Seminole  chief:  b.  near  the 

{1900);   'The  Lion's  Brood'    (1902).  Chattahoochee  River,  Ga.,   1804;  d.   Fort  Moul- 

Osbornc    House,    a    large    English    villa,  '"■>•/.  ^' ?°- J='"J^??-     "?  ^,^  '  ^'^^'^"^ 

formerly  the  residence  of  Queen  Victoria,  situ-  his    father   be.ng   William    PoweH     an    English 

ated  near   East  Cowes    (q.v.)    in  the    Isle  of  trader   and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  In- 

WiRht    The  estate  was  willed  to  the  Prince  of  ^'?_'^  <^hief;  with  her  he  was  taken  to  Flori^ 

Wales,   who   on   the   day   of  his   coronation   as  ''hen  he  was  foar  years  o  d.     His  mixed  blood 

Edward  VII.  announced  his  intention  of  pre-  made  him  no  'onder  of  the  whiles  than  were 

senting  it  to  the  nation,  the  building  to  be  used  «"^  «th<r  members  of  his  tribe,  with  whom  he 

'    ■■■    .'  ■■  .■  ?  .i    .  n       .  snnn  became  an  influential  leader  because  of  his 


,  vilh  the  exception  of  the  apartments  that  Qi 
Victoria   had  personally  occupied   and   that 


personal  bravery  and  his  hatred  and  contempt 


.^  be  kept  open  to  the  public)  as  a  convalescent  ?*  •''^  father's  people.     He  showed  his  boldnew 

home  for  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  l^.  oppos-ng  the  cession  of  the  Seminole  lands  m 

_.  Tijt-  \.         1.  Florida,    But  his  passive  opposition  was  roused 

Osbonrne,    Lloyd,    Arnerican    author:    b.  in  1835  to  open  hostility;  his  wife,  the  dauglUer 

San  Francisco  Cal    7  Apn!  1868.    He  was  edu-  „£  a  fugitive  slave,  was  seized  and  carried  into 

cated  at  Edinburgh  \Jmverstty,  traveled  exten-  ^y^^^^  ;„  his  aAger  Osceola  threatened  the 

sively  and  was  at  one  time  Umted  Stales  con-  Indian    agent,    General    Thompson,    so    ruddy 

li'Kfl^f'"""-  c?^  ''^°'*'  JO  collaboration  with  ,i,3t  ^^     ^^  ^^j.^j  imprisoned,  and  itept  in  ircm 

f^  ^rw    lll"-?T)'  fl^^  ^^''"K.Sox'  f        i     J  Osceola  precipitated  die  second 

(1889)  ;  'The  Ebb  Tide>    (18^)  ;  et^    Among  ^^^^^^^^  ^\^  j,    ^nassacring  Thompson  and  four 

0^e™'^i™Bint'7iooov\'tc.       '^^^^^  others  a  few  months  later!  28  Del  1835.    His 

Queen  vs.  Billy'    (1900) ,  etc  ^^^  ^^^  j^^j  ^^^-^^^^  j^^j^^  p^^j^  ^^^  his  110 

Oscana.     See  Oscl  soldiers  on  the  same  day  were  unsuccessful  31 

Os'car  I.    (Joseph    Francois   Berhadotte),  December  in  a  fight  with  Clinch,  but  they  took 

king  of  Sweden  and  Norway:  b.  Paris  4  July  refuge  in  the  Everglades,   emerging  now  and 

1799;  d.  8  July  1859.    He  was  educated  at  the  again,  as  in  the  assaults  on  Micanopy  and  Fort 

Lycee  Louis  le  Grand  and  after  his  father  had  Drane,  never  winning  a  battle,  but   always  led 

been  chosen  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden   (see  Ber-  with   great   skill    and    daring,   and   keeping  the 

nadotte)    he  joined  him  in  that  country,  and  country  in  terror.     Two  years  after,  21   Oct 

was   proclaimed   Duke  of   Sudermania.     During  1837,  he  was  seized  by  General  Thomas  Jesup, 

the  reign  of  his  father  he  was  three  times,  in  with  whom  he  was  conferring  under  a  flag  of 

1824,  1828,  and  1833,  viceroy  of  Norway,  where  truce,  and  who  excused  his  treachery  by  Osceo- 

he  made  himself  popular  by  his  good  adminis-  'a's  alleged  disrejprd  of  treaties.     With  several 

tration.     He  afterward  continued  to  study   in  followers  he  was  imprisoned  at  Saint  Augustine, 

retirement  until  the  death  of  his  father  (4  March  and  then  at  Fort  Moultrie,  where  he  died  in  a 

1844)   the   social  and  political  questions  of  the  few  months. 

day.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  immc-  Osceola's  Rebellion.  See  Seuinolb  Was. 
diately  commenced  a  series  of  political  reforms  Qs'ci,  or  Oacans  (Greek.  Opikoi),  an  Ital- 
iwhich  did  not,  however  fulfil  expectations.  He  j^^  \^  ^^^  appear  to  have  b^  the  original 
resigned  the  government  in  1857  to  his  eldes  occupan";  ^j  the  earliest  known  period,  of  ten- 
son  (afterward  Karl  XV.).  He  wrote  several  (^^1  Italy  from  Campania  and  the  bSrdera  of 
works  on  political  subjects,  one  of  which.  .'On  j^^^^  ^^  jhe  Adriatic  The  Oscans  were  sub-  ■ 
Penal  Laws  and  Establishments  for  Repression,*  j^^j  ^^  ^^^  Sabines,  a  people  from  the  Apen- 
^3  been  translated  mlo  French  and  Gertnaa  ^i^^^  ^^  i^^  ^^^^^  „f  ^^^^^  previous  history 
He  also  composed  an  opera,  and  various  other  ,jttie  is  known,  and  who  probably  adopted  the 
pieces  of  music.  Oscar  IL  (q.v.),  the  present  language  and  customs  of  the  conquered,  with 
king,  IS  his  third  son.  .^hat  modifications  cannot  be  ascertained.  ITie 
Oscar  IL,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway:  Oscan  language  was  closely  alhed  to  the  Latin, 
b.  Stockholm  21  Jan.  1829;  d.  there  8  Dec  1907.  ■  of  which  it  was  probably  a  parent  stock.  It  ap- 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Napoleon  l.'s  pears  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  provinces  long 
famous  general,  Marshal  Bemadotte,  the  first  after  Latin  became  the  official  language,  and  it 
king  of  the  new  independent  kingdom  of  Nor-  was  used  officially  long  after  the  Roman 
wa^.    He  was  trained  in  the  navy  and  at  the  conquest 

University  of  Upsala,  and  ascended  the  throne  Qacinea,   5s1-nez,    a    group    of    passerine 

*5,,'°^^'.'"   succession   to   his  brother.   Charles  ^irds  possessing  highly  developed  vocal  organs, 

XV.,  and  was  crowned   n  May  1873  at  Stock-  and   including    most   of  the   "singing-birds^   of 

holm    and    18   July    at    Droniheim.      He    was  ^^  ^^^i^    g^^  OsuiTHOLOcy. 
recognized  as  a  talented  sovereign,  speaking  at  n       ^  f  n  i.\   r.  11  □  r-  .t. 

least   10  languages,  being  well  versed  in  naval  ,.     Oscott.  (os  k6t)   College,  a  Roman  Catho- 

and  military  history  and  general  literature,  and  I'c  institution  founded  m  1752  as  a  college  and 

winning  laurels  as  critic  and  poet.     Among  his  seminary  for  priests.     It  played   a  considerable 

Writings  are  'Some  Contributions  to  the  Mili-  P^"  '"  *he  education  of  Enghsh  Catholics  when 

tarv   flistory   of   Sweden    I7il-I3>     (1859-65):  ^"^     ^f.^^     yet     excluded  .  from     the     English 

'Memories  of  (he   Swedish  Fleet*    (1858),  and  ""'^"^■''"- .   The    school    is    also   called    Saint 

translations     from     the     German     of     Goethe's  M^^^^   Seminary.     The  courses  in  secular  sub- 

<Tasso>    and   Herder's    <Cld.'      He  was   elected  jects  qualify. for  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  Lon- 

an  honorary   member   of   the   Berlin   Academy,  don  University. 

and  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Naturalists  of  Osel,  e'zcl,  or  Oesel,  Russia,  an  island  of 

Moscow.      His    collected    works    appeared    in  the  government  of  Livonia,  in  the  mouth  of  the 

1875-90.     They  were   rendered  into   German  by  Gulf    of    Riga,    and    after    Seeland    the   largest 

Jonas   (verse  1877,  1888;  prose   1891).  island   in   the   Baltic;   area,   1,998  square   r~"- 
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The    principal 

4,700)  is  on  the  southeast  coast. 
generally  bold,  and  the  interior  undulating.  The 
soil,  gravelly  and  not  naturally  rich,  becomes 
productive  by  careful  culture,  and  raises  corn 
for  export,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  pastures  are 
good,  the  forests  large,  and  the  fisheries  valu- 
able. 

Osgood,  dz'gud,  Samuel,  American  soldier 
and  legislator:  b.  Andover,  Mass.,  14  Feb,  1748; 
d.  New  York  12  Aug.  1813.  Hewas  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1770,  engaged  in  a  mercantile 
career,  but  public  affairs  absorbed  much  of  his 
altcntioQ  and  in  1775  he  was  a  captain  of  minute- 
men  at  Lexington,  For  a  time  he  acted  as  aide 
to  General  Artemus  Ward,  but  in  1780  entered 
the  Continental  Congress  where  he  served  until 
1784.  In  1785-^  he  was  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  treasury,  the  first  to  occupy  that 
office;  and  in  1789-gi,  postmaster-general.  Later 
he  was  speaker  of  the  New  York  assembly  and 


Osgood,  Samuel,  American  clergyman  and 
author:  b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  30  Aug.  1812; 
d  New  York  14  April' 1880.  Graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1832,  and  from  the  Cambridge  divin- 
ity school  in  1833,  he  was  later  editor  at  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  of  the  "Western  Messenger,'  was 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  at  Nashua,  N.  H., 
in  1837-41,  and  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  in  1841-g.  From  1849  until 
his  resignation  in  1869  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York. 
In  1870  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  Among  his  publications  werer 
'Studies  in  Christian  Biography*  (1851);  'God 
with  Man>  (1853);  'American  Leaves'   (rSe;), 

O'Shaughnessy,  fi-sha'nS-sl,  Arthur  William 
Edgar,  English  poet;  b.  London  14  March  1844; 
d.  30  Jan.  1881.  In  1861  he  became  a  junior 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  1863  assistant  in  the  zoological  depart- 
ment. He  won  recognition  as  an  authority  in 
herpetology.  But  he  was  better  known  as  0 
poet,  his  volumes  being:  'An  Epic  of  Women' 
(1870);  'Lays  of  Prance'  (1872),  a  free  para- 
phrase of  the  lais  of  Marie  de  France;  'Music 
and  Moonlight '{r 874);  and'Songsof  a  Worker'. 

Oshawa,  Canada,  town  and  port  of  entry  of 
Ontario  County,  Ontario,  near  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  33?^  miles 
northeast  of  Toronto.  Its  harbor  on  Lake 
Ontario  is  called  Sydenhairi.  Its  industries  in- 
clude manufactories  ot  engines  and  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  foundry  products,  fur- 
niture, flour,  leather,  carriages,  musical  instru- 

Oalilba,  o-she'ba,  or  Osaieba.    See  Fans. 

Oshima,  o-she-ma',  Japan,  a  name  si^ify- 
ing  "great  island,"  applied  to  numerous  island 
dependencies  of  the  empire.  The  chief  are  (i) 
Oshima  or  Vries  Island  southwest  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay  on  which  stand  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama;  (2)  Oshima  off  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  Hokkaido,  opposite  Fukuyama;  (3) 
Amami-Oshima  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the 
Liu-Kiu  Archipelago   (q-v.). 

Gsh'koBh,  Wis.,  city,  county-seat  of  Win- 
nebago County ;  on  Lake  Winnebago  at  the  mouth 
oi  the  Upper  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  & 
N.  W.,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  S.  I'.,  and  the 


Wisconsin  Central  R.R.'s ;  about  75  miles 
northwest  of  Milwaukee  and  85  miles  northeast 
of  Madison,  the  State  capital.  It  was  settled  in 
1836,  and  in  1853  was  chartered.  The  city  was 
greatly  damaged  by  fires  in  the  years  1859,  1866, 
1874,  and  1875.  It  is  in  a  region  where  there 
has  been  extensive  lumbering  interests,  and  al- 
though the  forests  have  disappeared  in  some 
sections,  lumber  is  still  a  leading  industry.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  lumber  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts, as  furniture,  matches,  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  wagons  and  carriages.  It  manufactures 
also  machine  products,  grass  twine,  malting, 
beer,  flour,  canned  goods,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. It  has  a  large  trade,  as  the  city  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Winnebago  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Lake 
Winnebago  is  noted  for  its  fish,  and  sportsmen 
find  in  the  vicinity  good  hunting  grounds. 
Yachting  in  summer  and  ice-boating  in  winter 
are  favorite  sports  on  this  lake.  The  prominent 
buildings  are  the  government  building,  city-hall, 
court-house,  and  the  churches  and  schools.  It 
has  Saint  Mary's  Hospital,  and  about  three  miles 
distant  are  the  State  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  the  County  Hospital  for  the  Incurable 
Insane,  and  the  County  Almshouse.  Oshkosh 
is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  has 
public  and  parish  schools,  and  a  public  library. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who 
holds  oflice  two  years,  and  a  council.  The  ad- 
ministrative officials  are  appointed  by  the  mayof 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council,  or  elected 
by  the  council,  except  the  school  board,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Pop. 
C1910)  33,063. 

Oaiander,  o-ze-an'der,  Andreas  (classicized 
form  of  Hosemann),  Lutheran  theologian:  b. 
Gimzenhausen,  near  Nuremberg,  19  Dec.  1498; 
d.  Konigsberg  17  Oct.  1552.    As  first  evangelical 

?reacher  at  Nuremberg,  he  exerted  himself  in 
urthering  the  Reformation  and  Lutheranisn^ 
taking  part  against  Zwinglius  on  the  subject  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  also  present  in  the 
conference  at  Marburg  in  1529  and  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  (1530).  His  refusal  to  consent 
to  the  Augsburg  interim  in  1548  cost  him  his 
position  at  Nuremberg,  By  Duke  Albert  of 
Prussia,  on  whom  one  of  his  sermons  had  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression,  he  was  appointed 
preacher  and  first  professor  of  theology  in  the 
newly  erected  University  of  Konigsberg,  and 
vice-president  of  the  bishopric  of  Saraland. 
Meanwhile,  in  1549,  he  became  involved  in  a 
theological  dispute,  which  was  embittered  by  his 
obstinacy.  In  a  discussion,  'De  Lege  et  Evan- 
gelio,'  he  maintained  that  justification  is  not 
a  judicial  or  forensic  act  in  God,  but  contained 
something  of  a  subjective  nature,  as  the  impart- 
ing of  an  inferior  righteousness,  brought  about 
in^  a  mystical  manner  by  the  union  of  Christ 
with  men.  These  views  he  continued  to  main- 
tain tilt  his  death.  Consult  Moller,  'Andreas 
Osianders  Leben  und  ausgewahlte  Schriften' 
(1870). 

Osier,  the  popular  name  of  those  species 
of  willow  (q.v.)  which  are  used  chiefly  for 
basket-making  and  other  wicker  work.  They 
are  of  low  bushy  growth,  and  they  are  the  more 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  length,  slendemess, 
suppleness,  and  toughness  of  their  branches.  ' 
The  common  osier  (Salis.  viminalit),  a  com- 
mon native  of  wet  alluvial  grounds  in  t 
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parts  of  Europe  is  cultivated  to  supply  material  universities    of   McGiU,    Edinburgh,    Aberdeen, 

for  basket- makers,  and  also  is  often  planted  to  and  Yale;  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roj-al 

prevent  the  banks  of  rivers  from  being  washed  Society  of  England;  and  a  member  of  tht  Lon- 

away.     See  Willow.  don   Royal   College  of  Physicians.     In  1889  he 

Osiris.     6-si'n>     in     Egyptian     mythobgy,  was  appointed  professor  of  the  principles  and 

meaning  "full  of  eyes."  a  son  of  Isis,  or  as  i^  practice  of  medicme  in  Johns  Hopkins  Umver- 

elaimed   by   some   authorities,   the   brother   and  ^1'''  ^?1  'd'?^-  P*'>'^'"^.  '°  *''* JS^'L"  "*'P'"L' 

husband  of  Isis,  and  the  father  of  Horus.     He  Hospital.  Baltimore,  positions  which  he  resigned 

is  styled  the  Manifester  of  Good.  Lord  of  Lords,  '"  'Wupon  his  appomtmait  as  regius  prafessor 

King  of  the  Gods,  etc     In  the  Egyptian  theog-  "^  medicine  m  the.  University  of  Oxford,  Eng,  A 

ony    he     represented    the    sum     of     beneficent  writer  of  mternalKHial  repute  in  various  Ameri- 

agencies,  as  Set  of  evil  agencies.     Osins.  after  can  and  Etiropeanmedica!  journals  he  is  alw  the 

having    conquered    all    Egypt,    and    established  ?yi^?^o*    S'"!     ,   ^m"-.^".^'"^^^''-^     ■ '^'j 

good  laws   and  institutions,   fell   a  prey  to  the  '  "'fio^op  ,"^"f   1 1^>  =    Cerebral  Palsies  0 

mtrigues  of  his  brother  Set,  the  Typhon  of  the  ^}"\^^r^\   <'^\:   'Principles  and   Practice  of 

Greets.      He   is   represented    under   many   dif-  Med.cme'     (iSga),    a    standard    modern   work 

ferent    forms,    and    compared    sometimes    to  '''?;<:•'   had    reached   a   fifth    edition    in  igoj; 

the     sun     and     sometimes     to     the     Nile,       In  Chorea   and   Choreiform   Affect.Ms'    (1894); 

particular     his     soul     was     supposed     to     ani-  Lectures     on     Abdominal     Tumors'      (1^5   ; 

mate  a  sacred  bull  called  Apis,  and  thus  to  be  Angina   Pectoris    and    Allied   States'    (1897); 

continually    present    among    men.     Sometimes  Cancer  of  the  btomach>  (1900). 

he    is    represented    as    a    man    crowned    with  Osman    Djgna,     6s-man'    dig'na    ('Osnian 

a  mitre,  a  globe,  a  lotus-flower,  or  an  elephant's  the  Bearded"),     Sudanese  chief;  b.   1836.    The 

trunk ;  sometimes  with  the  body  of  a  man  and  story  that  he  was  of  French  birth  is  probably 

the  head  of  an  ox,  ibis,  or  other  animal ;  some-  without  foundation.   He  was  a  slave-trader :  suf. 

times  he  holds  a  stick,  sometimes  a  phallus,  in  fered  financial  Josses  because  of  English  intei- 

his   hand.     He   holds   in   some   representations,  fcrence  with  his  ships;  raised  an  army  of  20,000 

a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  scourge  in  the  other,  men  in  1881-2  to  assist  Aribi  Pasha  against  the 

He  has   frequently  the   horns   of   a   bull.     The  English;    as    chief    of    the    sheiks    of    Easleni 

worship   of   Osiris   was   introduced   inio   Rome  Sudan  contributed  largely  to  Gordon's   capmre 

but  the  riles  proceeded  to  such  an  excess  of  licen-  and   death  by  blocking  the  approach  to  Khar- 

liousness  that  it  was  at  length  prohibited  by  law.  turn,  through  Suakim;  was  the  hero  of  a  long 

Oskaloos-,  os-ka-bo'sa.  Iowa,  city,  count-  a"d  costly  siege  at  Tokar  in  1887-8;  joined  the 
ty-seat  of  Mahaska  County;  on  the  Chicago.  ^^^'  '"  the  rising  of  iSgg;  and  in  1900  was 
Burlington  &  Q.,  the  Iowa  Central,  and  the  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Rosrtta. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  P.  R-R.'s;  about  65  Osman  Nuri  Paaba.  noo're  pash'a,  called 
miles  southeast  of  Des  Moines.  It  was  settled  Gha7i,  "the  Victorious,*  Turkish  general:  b. 
in  1843  and  incorporated  in  1853.  It  is  the  Amasia,  Asia  Minor,  1837;  d.  Constantinople 
commercial  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  and  5  April  190a  He  saw  service  againsl  the 
stock-raising  region.  In  the  vicinity  are  large  Druses  in  i860  and  in  Crete  in  1867,  fought  in 
deposits  of  coaL  lime-stone  and  fire-clay.  The  the  Yemen  campaign  of  1871,  became  marshal  in 
chief  industries  are  flour  milling,  manufacturing  j8;6,  and  in  the  war  with  Russia,  after  bold  and 
vitrified  brick,  wagons.  Iron  and  brass  goods,  brilliant  maneuvers,  occupied  Plevna,  which  he 
heaters  and  woolen  goods.  It  has  a  large  meat-  was  forced  to  surrender  10  Dec.  1877,  in  spile 
packing  plant,  and  coal  and  brick  yards.  The  of  his  heroic  attempt  to  break  through  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  postoffice,  the  church,  forces  of  his  besiegers.  He  was  returned  to 
school  and  library  buildings.  The  educational  Turkey  after  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  en- 
institutions  are  the  Penn  College,  opened  in  trusted  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
1873  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends,  the  Oska-  army,  and  was  minister  of  war  18S0-5,  and 
loosa  College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Djs-  marshal  of  the  palace  after  t88o.  (insult 
ciples  of  Christ,  a  business  school,  and  a  public  Levaux,  'Ghaii  Osman  Pacha,  Souvenirs  his- 
library.  The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  State  of  toriques'  (1891). 
Iowa   hold    their    annual    meeting   here.      Pop,  ■-,„._:_      .    _-'_    r     t_™i  1    /^»l_   ,rf 

<■'■=)  '■■"^  s.?SSl;  R.™""''  ""^  °'"'  "■ 

Ont.,   12  July  1849.     He  studied  at  Trinity  Col-  Os'mium,   a   metallic   element   of  the  platjna 

lege,  Toronto,  at  the  Toronto  school  of  Medi-  group,  commonly  found  with  iridium  (q.v.).  It 

cine,    and    at    McGill    University,    where    he  was  discovered  by  Tennant  In  1804.    Osmium- 

graduted  M.D.  in  1872.    Proceeding  to  Europe  Iridium  is  found  in  Neoyanskite  and  Syffers\uw 

he  continued  his  studies  at  University  College,  as  very  hard  black  grains;  as  a  cubic  or  obtuse 

London,  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna,  and  returning  ihombohedral  crystal  it  is  bluish  white,  with  vi- 

to  Canada  in  1874,  received  the  appointment  of  olet  lustre,  and  greater  hardness  than  glass.  The 

trofessor  of  physiology  and  pathology  in  McGill  element  has  the  atomic  weight  191,  and  the  high 
[niversity,  which  he  retained  until  appointed  to  specific  gravity  of  22.5.  Osmium  can  be  fused 
the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  io  the  University  only  by  the  heat  of  an  electric  arc.  It  forms 
of  Pennsylvania  in  18B4.  He  was  chosen  as  the  three  chlorids,  OsG,,  OsCU  and  OsCt;  'he 
Galstonian  lecturer  in  the  Royal  College  of  oxids,  OsO,  Os.O,,  OsO,,  OsO.  and  OsO*  corn- 
Physicians,  London,  Eng.,  in  1^5 ;  and  as  the  monly  called  osmic  acid,  which  has  pungent  and 
Cartwright  lecturer  in  the  College  of  Physicians  poisonous  vapors,  is  extremely  volatile,  and  is 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1886.  The  degree  a  powerful  oxidiier.  In  alloy  with  iridiuin, 
of    LL.D,    was    conferred    upon    him    by    the  osmium  -is  used  for  pointing  gold  pens. 
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Ottno'stB,  the  diffusion  of  fluids  through  Ohio,  36  F«b.  1834;  d.  New  Vork  26  Oct.  190& 

■lembrines.      If   a   septum   composed   of   either  He   was   graduated   from    Oberlin   College   and 

orgianic  (such  as  a  bl&dder)  or  inorgaric  (such  later  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  Berhn.    In 

19  porous  earthenware)   be  interposed  between  1859    he    returned    to    the    United    States    and 

two  liquids  holding  different  substances   in   so-  sealed  io  New  York.    Resolving  to  make  a  life- 

lution,  the  liquids  will  pass  through  the  septum  work  of  the  purification  of  the  English  language 

carrying  some   of  the   matter   in   suspense   with  as  used  in  the  public  press,  he  became  an  author- 

ibem;   that   is,   they   will   diffuse   one   into   an-  ity  on  the  use  of  English,  and  also  attained  dis- 

olber.    This  phenomenon  is  called  osmosis.   The  tinclion  as  a  dramatic   critic.     Subsequently  he 

liquids  pass  through   the  interposed   medium  at  taught   elocution    and    In    1891    he   appeared   as 

different  rates,  gradually  getting  slower,   until  Shylock    in    Boston    and    other    New    England 

they  are  said  to  be  balanced.    If  a  bladder  filled  cities.    He  published ;     'The  English  Grammar 

with  a  solution  of  sugar  be  immersed  in  water,  of  William  Cobbett'   (1884)  ;  'The  Orthoepist* 

seven  parts  of  water  (by  weight)  will  enter  the  (1884)  ;    'Some   Ill-Used   Words'    (1901)  ;   etc. 

bladder  while  one  part  of  sugar  escapes  into  the  r\          r,                        r      ,.                  , 

water.    The  action  of  the  liquid  parting  with  its  .  pwnnnda.  a  genus  of  tall  swamp  ferns 

Mlubie  matter  ts  called  endosmosis,  the  flow  of  ^«*'.  *««  capsules    (sporanges)    opening  by  a 

the  liquid  receiving  it  exosinosis.     Both  must  'onptudinal  slit,    The  root-stocks  are  large  and 

act  simultaneously,   one  cannot   exist  independ-  *"^'    '"'    cfeepinB-      ?he    sporanges    are    large, 

Ortly  of  the  other;  together  they  constitute  the  f'^bose,  naked    and  situated  on  fTie  margins  of 

phenomenon  of  osmosis.    Sugar  has  the  strong-  ^''^'.^    rach.s-like    divisions.      The    spores    are 

est  power   of   endosmosis   among  the  vegetable  ^°P'°"'  and  green.     One  species,  the  royal  fern 

aubstantes     and    albumen    among    the    animal.  }°-   ««°'">.   '^   cultivated   in   various  parts   of 

Endosmosis  uiualty  takes  place  in  the  direction  *<'  ^^^A  °"  a«ount  of  its  elegant  appearance. 

of  the  denser   liquid,   although  then:   are  some  U  grows  in  cimnps  of  2  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  is 

exceptions,   such   as   ether,   alcohol,   etc..   which  ™^"  jf^^j^f.^'lj"''.^™  "'"*',.''    "^'  "^^"^  *  n 

act  like  liquids  heavier  than  water.     This  dif-  ""'    "  ''"'     '"     •  -  •  <  ."    f--  -.-"  -.  .™ 

fusion  has  variously  been  explained  by  capillary  ,.      v    ,    -    ,-    ,  __.     .. 

attraction,   unequal  absorption,  and  chemical  ac-  Horticulture'    (1901). 

lion.    The  latter  theory  would  seem  to  be  the  OanabrUek,  os'na-briik,  Germany,  a  town 

most  plausible  as  the  septum  is  generally  found  of  Hanover,  Prussia,  on  the  Haase,  70  miles 

to  have  been  acted  upon  and  in  a  state  of  cor-  west  of  Hanover.     In  the  old  town  the  streets 

rosion.      The    laws    of    osmosis    apply    also    to  are  generally  narrow   and  the  houses  low;  but 

gases.     Diffusion  of  dissolved  substances  takes  the    new    quarters    have    wide    and    handsome 

place  only  to  the  limit  of  saturation  of  a  liquid,  streets,  and  fine  residences.    The  chief  buildings 

and   exerts   an   osmotic  pressure  comparable   to  are    the   ancient    Protestant   churches    of    Saint 

gas  pressure  and  subject  to  the  same  laws.     In  Catherine  and  Saint  Mary;  the  Roman  Catholic 

order  to  have  osmosis  take  place  the  liquids  on  cathedral ;   the   Protestant   and   Roman   Catholic 

either  side  of  the  interposbg  septum  must  be  gymnasiums,     the     town-house,     with     statues 

of  unequal  osmotic  pressure.     (See  Chemistsy.)  (188^0)    of  German  emperors  on  the  facade; 

Osmosis   plays    an    important   part    in   plant  the    Friedenssaal    (Hall   of   Peace),   restored   in 

physiolt^rr.     The  plant  cell  consists  of  a  mass  1890;  the  museum  (18^),  the  new  hospital,  and 

of   protoplasm    enclosed   within    a    flexible    or-  the  commercial  school,    Osnabriick  has  iron  and 

ganic  membrane   (the  cell  wall)   which  encloses  steel  works,  railway  workshops,  machine-shops, 

a  fluid.     This  membrane  is  penneable  to  water  iron-foundries,  wire-works,  paper-mills,  flax  and 

and  generally  to  all  substances  it  may  hold  in  cotton-mills,  bleach-fields,  tile-works,  breweries, 

solution;  but  the  protoplasm  itself  is  only  per-  etc.     OsnabriJck  gave  its  name  to  the  coarse 

meable  to  water  containing  such  substances  as  jjnen  known  among  English-speaking  people  as 

it  requires  for  its  nutrition  — it  would  seem  to  osnaburgs.    It  was  created  a  see  in  8w,  and  in 

be  endowed  with  the  power  of  selection.     Thus  1082  was  surrounded  by  walls.    It  afterward  en- 

ceUs  in  different  plants,  or  cells  in  different  pans  tered  the  Hanseatic  League,  but  never  became  a 

of  the  same  plant,  possess  venr  different  powers  free    imperial    city.      The    negotiations    for    the 

of  osmosis.    Water  is  the  only  solvent  in  plant  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  ended  the  Thirty 

life.    When  a  cell  becomes  full  or  swollen  it  is  Years'  war,  were  carried  on  here.     Pop.  about 

said  to  be  turgid,  but  this  turgidity  is  constantly  55,000. 

nir"*!,  ^   fi'"?''^   "''''1?  f'^^f   ^'°'"   ""  ;"  Osorio,    Hanoel   Lui».   ma'noo-a   loo-Stt' 

cell   and  by  final   evaporation.     As   soon   ag   the  S-sS're-o     Brazilian   ^olHier-   h    V, e nr   pX/ta  = 

a  cell  or  cells  with  which  «  is  m  juxtaposition,  .   r\„    ,d__     '-is^  „„L.  a   .u         j"'"--'",  ■"•"■■■. 

iOCiATi<,»)   which  tikes  pl.c.  to  plafii  life  on  f"»?  "."iT  '  1  "l'"<  t  'S'"  '*"'"  ■"™' 

•COTiot  of  the  presence  of  acids  and  salts  (elec-  i™"^?."'  "  ""  ™"™l'  »' "«.  Papsmyan  war 

trolyte.)   of  mnoos  kinds  which  are  (bnnd  to  "  '„Vh"i."  r    'P'°^'"^S:"'S"''  '""■  "' 

solution  lioth  in  and  sorromding  all  plant  life.  fW""'"''!   W  Caxi.s jn  1866.    He  was  made 

Tlte  phenonten.  of  osmosis  still  fresert  .  fetile  "S^S-Se""! '"  "^  *?''  =»"""»«'' '°  ""= 

field   of  iisearch  for  the  scientilic  mtod.     See  ™™  '°*  "^™  ''  "".'  ■"""*  wounded    He 

Absorption  ;  SonmoMS.  entered  politics  after  the  war.  became  senator  in 

AkTHtiii  S.  Wirimpooi.,  '? '  "''  Ij™  "'*  ""'  Ijl"  ■•"*  was  minister 

E4iUrM  Slaf,  'Encehndio  Ammema.<  '!."',    "'  ""."'i'-''  .'?"/'•';;■  °!  i?'™'  '^ 

^       '  the  tmvpmment    nnt  hic  rhi**f  titt*  f>f  hnr\nr  *uao 


—  ,  _.  _    . ,  „  ,  **  government  but  his  chief  title  of  honor  was 

0»mun-      Thomas      Embley       (•.Alfsed    'O  Legendario»  (the  Fabulous)  bestowed  upon 
Ayik3»),    Amencan    orthoepist:    b.    Montrose,    him  by  his  soldiers  for  his  bravery. 
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OSPRBY  —  OSSIFICATION 

Os'prey.    See  Fish-hawk.  these  two  types  ot  ancient  Cdtic  literature  in 

Oaaa,   6s'a,   Greece,   the   classic   name   o£  Scotland.    They  are  as  distinct  in  slyle,  color, 

Kissavos,   a   mountain   6,406   feet   high,    in   the  ^^^  development  a£  in  their  dramatis  Persona. 

northeast   of   Larissa,   overlooking   the   Gulf   of  They  belong  to  different  eras,  jnd  their  heroes 

SaloDiki.    The  Vale  of  Tempe  separates  it  from  never  meet  on  the  same  stage;  the  hero  of  the 

Olympus,  g,794  feet  high,  and  to  the  southeast-  earlier  cycle  has  vanished  when  Finn,  the  Oisi- 

ward     is     Mount     Plessidi  —  ancient     Pelion —  anic  warrior,  comes  upon  the  battlefield. 

SJ08  feet  high.     These  three  mountains  are  re-  This   is   a   very   important   part   in   deciding 

nowned    in    Greek    mythology,   and    the    classic  one  of  the  most  angry  literary  controversies  ot 

phrase  "piling  Ossa  upon  Pelion"  refers  to  the  the  i8th  century.     The  Celtic  Jegends  as  they 

§*ants  Ephiaites  and  Otus  arranging  to  place  were  preserved  orally  or  in  manuscript  attracted 
ssa  upon  PeJion  to  aid  them  in  reaching  the  the  fancy  of  James  MacPherson  (q.v.),  a  Scot- 
siunmit  of  Olympus.  This  conception  is  said  tish  schoolmaster,  who  published  what  he 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  conical  form  of  averred  to  be  translations  from  "the  Gaelic  or 
Ossa  and  the  flat  summit  of  Pelion.  The  scats  Erse"  in  the  shape  of  "Fragments  of  Ancient 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Giants  are  located  in  the  Poetry"  {1760)  and  subsequently  produced 
neighborhood  of  Ossa  and  Pelion.  'FingaP  (i?62)  and  <Teniora>  (1763),  after 
Ossein,  5s'e-in,  the  organic  basis  of  bone  ^^^'^  collected  into  a  single  volume  under  the 
allied  to  gelatine.  If  a  bone  is  placed  in  acid,  20  ''^^  'The  Poems  of  Ossian,*  There  was  much 
per  cent  hydrochloric,  the  inorganic  matter  "y^"^  '^  "^e^e  works  as  poems.  The  descrip- 
{salts,  etc.)  is  dissolved  out  and  by  repeated  tions  of  scenery  were  often  beautiful,  and  ap- 
washings  only  the  organic  matter  remains.  This  proaching  the  sublime,  and  the  wildness  of  high- 
retains  the  shape  of  the  bone  without  its  hard-  ^'^^  mountain  and  lake  was  vividly  portrayed, 
ness.  It  will  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  but  if  "."*  *P3"  ^i""™  t^*  want  of  detail  in  the  account 
boiled  it  reduces  to  gelatine.  See  Bone.  given  of  the  dress,  buildings  and  social  life  of 
Oasian  oshT-an  or  more  correctly  Oisin  *^^  personages  introduced  there  was  one  ctrcnm- 
appears  in  Gaelic  literature  and  legend  as  the  ?'*""  ^^f,^°^^j  ^^^^^  ^°^\r  ^  '"y^'"S 
son  of  Finn,  or  Find,  the  hero  of  what  has  been  ^"' S  V^  \*^^'^"/  y^t""  "-^  ^'^ 
styled  the  Fennian  or  Qisianic  cycle  of  tales  and  ^1?^  ^^'t  ■  ^  ^».'',;,'^l  *'""'  F^u^ 
poems  current  in  Ireland  and  the  highlands  of  ^t?'^.''  Z  1  ■  ?.?  w'th  the  heroes  of  the 
Scotland.  Finn  is  the  hero  of  all  these  tales  O.sianc  cycle  in  the  narrative.  And  this  was 
and  poems,  as  Arthur  is  of  the  Arthurian  cycle;  P^S-V,-  MfPherspn  never  produced  durii^ 
Oisin  is  his  poet  and  bard,  as  well  as  his  son  *"=  ''fctime  the  original  poems  which  he  averred 
This  Oisianic  cycle  exists  side  by  side  with  a  ^'^^  '"  ""^  possession.  After  his  death,  how- 
heroic  cycle  which  consists  of  about  30  tales,  T  '  T^  "'^""^.'"'Pts  were  found,  in  which 
forming  one  of  the  most  complete  epic  cycles  to  ^^^Smtnts  from  both  PJ^'ods  of  genuine  ancient 
be  found  in  any  literature.  They  are  Ules  of  P°="T  """^  found  patched  together  ma  cento 
:ives    of    :,dvr.nf„rP.    all    rirr^l.tir,.  ""*    ^^^^   Very   indifferent   Gaelw   O*   hiS   own. 

arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of,  counter- 


battle,    narratives   of   adventure,   all   circulating 
round  the  person  of  the  hero  Cuchulaind.    They 


xed  prose  .nd  v„,e  and  man,  of  them  ""!  »  j!'  'Poems  o(0»,m.>    The  ,      , 

are   extant   in   manuscripts   written   about    tho  =""  .•"*'  '",  9?='"  )'!"*';;".  '"'™  '«""*s>l 

lath  century.    The  OisiaSic  cjeli  is  of  a  differ-  °"  "l  »«'»".™  of  the  Os.jan  conttoversj; 

ent  period.     Finn,  the  heroic  iignre,  is  a  lea.  S''  ••""  !"?*  "  "ff^'.-S.*  "'">   """ 

legendary  and  mythological  personagi  than  Cji-  Person  might  have  heen  at  hbert,  to  fose  ar- 

chulaindi  he  livel  in  the  3d  centnrfat  the  time  fm  anc.eitt  poems,  as  Fitrget.ld  has  done  m 

when  the  Romans  occupied  Great  Britain  and  h^Omar,  to  produce  a  heautrfnl  romance  of  h,, 

move,  through  the  stor;  almost  like  a  histori-  °^'  "J"  ™™«"1  «  BT""'  "<!  impardonaUe 

C.1  characte?;   the  supernatural   is  almost  en-  "'"i!"  .".".'"".'rfj"        f  ""^""l"  '°,  '.-^ 

tirely  lacking  in  his  adventures,  and  he  fights  1""*  h,s  clam  that  h»  work  was  a  translalior. 

his  battles  as  a   leader  of  mercenaries   enffated  P°^*  ^""^  Simple.     Consult:  Simpson,  'Poems  of 

ing  the  native  raies  of  Scotland  in  chedc  The!e  S    °,?'.'-T  ! '.J.,      '. '     S^'a'    I        m 

stJries  are  found  in  good  manuscript,  of  the  Jj.  .0?"=™     "-"ry.""^  ■ .  ^'"t''"^.'-..  l?? 

tsib  century  and  their  style  points  to  the  fact  f.'L'if'"  ^'^^  ""''  ''"  Ossianischen  (i,*chte> 


that  a  stage  of  culture  has  been  reached  by  the 


rude  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  very  different  Os"8ifica'tioiL  the  process  of  bone  forma- 

from  that  described   in  the  heroic  cycle,  where  tion,   which  in  all  cases  essentially  consists  o£ 

Medb,  queen  of  ConnauRht,  contends  with  Mac  the   deposition  of  earthy  or  calcareous   matter. 

Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  for  tho  possession  of  the  It  may  exhibit  two  modes  of  occurrence.     Bone 

brown  hull  of  Cualnge,  and  Cuchulaind  defends  may  be  formed  by  the  deposition  of  earthy  or 

Ulster  single-handed  and  discomfits  with  his  un-  osseous  material  in  fibrous  membranes,  that  is, 

aided  sword  the  valor  of  whole  armies.     In  the  in  tissues  composed  of  fibres  and  cell  elements, 

heroic     cycle     the     characters     are     completely  The  flat  bones  of  the  skull  or  cranium  are  dc- 

mythological,  but  they  are  distinctly  described  veloped  in  this  first  manner.     No  granular  or 

as  to  their  dress  or  arms.    In  the  Oisianic  cycle  intermediate  stage  is  observable  in  this  process, 

the  figures  of  the   actors  become  more  vague;  the   earthy   matter    being    simply    deposited    in 

there  is  an  exaggeration  in  the  reported  exploits  spaces   which  result  from  absorption.     In  the 

of  the  warriors,  although  the  excitement  of  the  second   mode,  exemplified   in   the   formation  of 

hunt,  and  the  not  of  the  royal  drinking  bout,  as  the  long  bones  of  the  skeleton,  the  osseous  ma- 

therein  depicted,  are  evidently  clear  transcripts  terial  is  deposited  in  a  primary  basis  of  ^stly 

from  the  primitive  life  of  their  period.    There  is  or  cartilaginous  kind.     Ossification   in  thw  lat- 

one  important  point  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  ter  instance  is  therefore  said  to  b^n  in  carti- 
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OSSINING  —  OSTADB 

lage,  just  aa  in  the  previous  case  it  began  in  way  bridge.     The  State  prison,  a  large  white 

membrane.    The  process  of  ossihcation  in  carti-  building,   made   of  dolomite,    a  coarse   marble 

lage    exhibits    activity    at    several    distinct    and  quarried  nearby,   was    founded   in   1826.      Capl. 

marked  points  of  ils  extent.     These  points  are  Elam  Lynds  broi^ht  here  100  couvicts  from  die 

the  active  centres  of  bone-growth,  and  are  hence  State  prison  at  Auburn  and  put  them  to  work 

called  centres  of  ossification.     The  limy  material  to  wall  tiiemselves  in.     Men  only  are  confined 

is  therefore  diffused  from  these  centres  through-  here.     The  village  has  long  been  noted  for  its 

out  the  extent  of  cartilage,  the  blood-vessels  of  educational  institutions;  it  has  Holbrook,  Saint 

the  adjoining  parts  bringing  supplies  of  ma-  Jolm's,  and  Mount  Pleasant  Military  academies, 

lerial  from  which  the  earthy  matters  are  de-  Ossining   Seminary   for  young   women,   public 

posited  within  the  cartilaginous  basis.    The  cor-  and  parish  schools,  and  a  public  library.     Tliere 

puscles  of  the  cartilage  are  seen  to  be  arranged  are  six  churches.    The  two  banks  have  a  com- 

in  vertical  rows,  and  the  calcareous  matter,  de-  bioed  capital  of  $200,000.     The   government   is 

posited  in  the   form  of  granules,   is   thrown  in  vested   in   a  president  and   nine   trustees.     The 

around  them.     The  nuclei  of  the  cartilage  cells  president   and    three   trustees    are    elected   each 

are  left  tmossified,  a  space  also  being  kept  free  year.     The  village  owns  the  waterworks.    Pop. 

around  each  nucleus,  which  becomes  one  of  the  (1910)     11,480,      Consult:     Ingersoll,     'Hudson 

lacunx  or  minute  cavities  seen  in  a  microscopic  River  and    Catskill   Mountains'  ;    Scharf,    'His- 

section  of  bone-tissue-    The  first  deposits  of  bony  tory  of  Westchester  County.' 

matter  are  of  an  irregular  and  thick  description,  M.  Mokan, 

tliis   form   of   ossification,   if  persisted   in,  pro-  Editor  'Democratic  Registar? 

ducing  cancellated  bony  tissue;  while  by  a  sub-  Ossoli,   6s's6-]e.    Sarah    Margaret   Fuller, 

sequent  process  of  absorption  of  the  spaces  io  Marchioness,  American  writer:  b.  Cambridge- 

the  cancellated  tissue,  and  by  the  further  deposi-  port,   Mass.,  23   May   1810;    d.   o£E   Fire   Island 

tion  of  bony  matter,  the  irregular  tissue  is  con-  beach  16  July  1850.    She  was  remarkable  for  her 

verted  into  compact  bone.     The  gradual  growth  precocity  and  her  association  with  Emerson  and 

of  bone  takes  place  by  a  continual  development  other  eminent  literary  men,  rather  than  for  her 

of  the  cartilaginous  basis   between   the  various  own  productions.    She  was  taught  at  six  to  read 

centres   of  ossification,    and   in   this   new   basis  Latin,  and  early  made  herself  acquainted  with 

earthy  matter  is  as  continually  being  formed.  English  and  continental  literature.     She  taught 

Ossification  may  also   occur  abnormally  in  in  public  and  private  schools   in   Boston   and 

living  textures,  and  as  the  result  of  diseased  con-  Providence,  and  frequently  visited  Brook  Farm 

dicions.     Deposits    of   limy   matter    thus    take  (q.v.),  though  she  never  resided  there,  and  had 

place  within  the  coats  of  blood-vessels,  render-  no  confidence  in  the  final  success  of  that  enthu- 

mg  them   friable  and   readily    ruptured.     The  siastic  experiment    In  1840-z  she  was  editor  of 

valves  of  the  heart  may  become  calcareous,  and  the  'Dial,'  which  numbered  Emerson  and  other 

calcareous  degeneration  may  even  affect  tumors  distinguished  writers  among  its  contributors.  In 

and  other  products  in  themselves  of  abnormal  1844  she  removed  to  New  York,  and  became 

nature.     A   distinction   ought   to   be   made   be-  literary  critic  of  the  Tribune.     In  that  capacity 

tween  mere  calcification  as  just  indicated,  and  she  worked  effectively  toward  the  increase  of 

true  ossification,  or  the  formation  of  bone.     But  public  interest  and  the  improvement  of  public 

in  either  case  the  deposition  of  limy  matter  forms  taste  in  literary,  artistic,  and  other  matters.   She 

die  basis  or  essential  feature.    The  ^ll-bladder  visited   Europe   in    1846,   met    there   leaders    in 

may  thus  be  converted  into  a  hard  limy  sac  or  literature,  art,  and  philanthropy,  married  in  1847 

bag,  and  even  the  pericardium  or  investing  sac  the  Marquis  d'Ossoli ;  was  in  Rome  during  the 

of  Uie  heart  may  occasionally  exhibit  a  higa  de-  siege  of  1&49,  when  she  served  in  the  hospitals; 

gree  of  calcification.     See  Bone.                             ,  embarked  with  her  husband  for  New  York,  but 

_     .  ,        -  ,  .    .        e           IB-       a-     '  perished  almost  in  sight  of  port  during  a  severe 

OMiwng,  6a  sin-ing.  formerly  Sing  Sinfc  j.^^,^     ^^  position  she  took  in  the  American 

N.   Y.,  vdlagc  m  Westchester   County ;  on  the  ^■^^            ^^^,j  ^f  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^,,j        ^^        be  not 

Hudson  Rjver,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  wholly  intelligible  to  one  now  reading  much  of 

&  Hudson  River  radroad;  about  30  ni^s, north  ^^at  she  wrote.     Her  critical   articles  are  her 

of  New  Yorlt    It  was  settled  about  1658,  mcor-  ^est  by  far,  many  being  brilliant  and  exhibiting 

oorated  as  a  township  2  May  1845,  and  as  a  vil-  ,^  ^  Higginson  calls  «the  power  of  putting  I 

lage  some  years  later.    The  name  Smg  Smg.  by  high  thought  into  a  sentence."     She  sought  to 

which  It  was  known  until  1901,  comes  from  an  ^,;gj,  ^^e  colonial  spirit  in  American  thought 

Indian  word  meanmg  a  stony  place.    One  of  tiie  ^^^  ^^^^         ^„j  contemporaries  bear  witness  to 

State  prisons   js  located  here,  just  outside  the  ^^  reality  and  excellence  of  the  service.     Con- 

viUage  limits  and  is  known  aa  Smg  Smg  prison;  g^,^   the    'Memoirs'    by    Emerson,    Clark,    and 

hence  the  villagers  desired  a  change  of  name,  channing  (W.  H.)  (1852)  ;  and  the  biographies 

and  chose  Ossming     The  village,  located  upon  ^y     Ho5e     (1883);     and    Higginson     (1884) 

rocky  hills    overlooks  Tappan  Bay  and  a  long  .^^^i^^n  ^en  of  Letters'  series, 

and  beautiful  part  of  the  river.     In  the  early  -        .  -    t>_i.       ten 

part  of  the  i8th  century  silver,  copper  and  some  „  Osauna,  6-soo  na,  Duke  of.     bee  Osuka, 

^Id  was  found  here,  and  considerable  capiul  Pedro  Teixez  y  Gibon,  Duke  of. 

was  expended  in  developing  mines  which  never  Ostade,    Ss'ta-de,    Adrian    van,    Flemish 

proved  productive.    The  chief  manufactures  are  painter:   b,   Haarlem   December   1610;   d.   there 

shoes,    leather,    machinery,    foundry    products,  2  May  1865.    He  studied  under  Frans  Hals.   His 

pills,  porous   plasters,   drills,  and  plated  goods,  pictures   exhibit   an   exact   imitation   of   nature. 

The  trade  is  chiefly  in  its  own  manufactures  and  and  contain  realistic  representations  of  subjects 

farm  products.    Some  of  the  places  of  interest  which  in  other  hands  would  have  been  mean  or 

are  the   Croton  Aqueduct  Arch,  88  feet  span  commonplace,  such  as  the  interiors  of  ale  house« 

and  70  feet  above  water,  anQ  the  arched  high-  or    kitchens,    with    Dutch    peasants    smoking. 
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fuaireling,  or  drinking,  and  he  puts  such  ex-  the  great  struggle  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain 

pressions  into  the  heads  of  his  characters  that  it   sustained   a    memorahle   siege    from    4   Jul} 

their  coarseness  is  lost  in  our  admiration  of  their  1601  to  28  Sept  1604,  during  which  the  b^ieged 

truth  and  animation.     His  coloring  is   rich  and  lost  about  50,000  men,  and  the  Spanish  besiegers 

clear,  his   touch   spirited  and   free,   and  all   his  more  than  So,ooa 

works  are  highly  finished.    He  was  also  a  good  nBt-T.,1  TJi,^;r^t^   ti,.   ,  .--™  ..— i    .,  .u- 

eKh„.     An,o„j  hi.  picture   („hich   „  g„-  .j^giS  ^SSr^fi  SV.  S3° S ",1'°^^ 

erally  small)  may  be  mentioned  'The  Smoker* :  ,a-,      i      .i.  .  «  rCU  u™  -<""."   a.ui^ 

;SiSii=^''' '''""'-'  "^^^"^'--^  io'rllJedrthTUe^t^ekUr^nt'^ 
many  portraits.  ,  .,  ,  the  American  ministers  at  the  courts  of  Great 
Oalade,  luck  van,  brother  and  pupil  of  Briuin,  France,  and  Spain,  who  had  met  in  the 
the  preceding,  Flemish  painter :  h,  Haarlem  a  city  of  Oslend,  by  the  government's  request,  to 
June  1621 ;  d.  there  i6  Oct.  1649.  He  at  first  discuss  the  Cuban  question.  The  despatch  de- 
applied  himself  to  paint  the  same  subjects  as  clared  that,  if  Spain  would  not  sell  Cuba,  sel£- 
those  which  had  brought  such  a  biilhant  reputa-  preservation  required  the  United  States  to  take 
lion  to  his  brother,  but  soon  abandoned  taverns  the  island  by  force,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
and  kitchens  for  scenes  in  the  open  air,  both  Africanized  like  Haiti.  The  suggestion  was  not 
summer  and  winter  landscapes,  and  with  such  approved  in  the  United  States  by  statesmen  or 
success  tliat  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  36  he  politicians  and  was  strongly  condemned, 
was  rapidly  rising  to  be  a  rival  to  his  brother.  «  »  .,  .  r  c  ■•  ,  •  1 
Original   in  style,  his  pictures  are  remarkable          Osteol  epw,  a  pnns  of  fossil  long,  slender 


for  good  coniSiiion,   muttrly   dnwirg   a.id    ™";Ptery»>n  fiite,  ptculUi- to  the  to, 

.    .■...■_.-    ..      ■..      .       f   ..  — °.       .       Red  SanH'itnnp  nf  Srntlanri-     Tt  is  charsi. 


.       ,„  ..    jrOld 

Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.     It  is  characterized 


solid  painting.     Most  of  them  are  in  England,  .  .1.      l      v     j  .  .         1. 

Where  they  were  valued  before  his  fellow  coun-  \    ™«'*  /'i''"^'*'^^    f^Jf '.   ^''.     "T"'.^ 

trymen   came   to   a  knowledge  of  his   genius,  f »^ ^  P?'"*"^^  *«*•  ^^^  "^"^^  *«i^ 

Among  the  most  valued  of  them  are:   'A  Vil-  ^r"'  ^nd  anal  fins  altcrnatmg  with  each  oAer. 

lage  Inn* ;   'View  of  a  Frozen  Onal'  ;   'Land-  Th.s^  with  Dfopterus,  etc    const.tutM  the  fam- 

scipe   and   Cottages'  ;    'Village    Scene>    (show-  ''y  O'ifo'-^f'rf'.  represented  in  America  by  the 

ing  cavalier  on  gray  horse,  horsemen  with  red  Ea>u&  Megahchlhyi  of  Carboniferous  and  Per- 

doak  and  post  wagon);   'Winter  Landscape  in  ""^^  torrnations. 

Holland.*       The     'Haltc    de    Voyageurs'     and  Os"teomala'cia   (also    called    Malacosieosi 

'Vue  de  Village'  were  sold  (1865)  for  upward  and  Moluties   Ossium),  a  disease    occurring 

of  $5,000  each.  most  frequently  in   women,  but  sometimes  in 

Ostd'tis,  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  men,  characterized  by  softening  of  the  bone* 
bone.  In  its  chronic  forms  it  may  result  in  sup-  through  progressive  disappearance  of  the  earthy 
puration;  in  caries,  a  decay  of  the  bone  in  parti-  salts.  It  affects  the  dii?erent  parts  of  the  skele- 
cles;  or  in  necrosis,  a  decay  of  the  bone  in  ton,  and  deformities  are  often  caused  by  it  It 
slices.  In  acute  cases  Jow  diet,  aperients,  leeches,  is  mainly  confined  to  adults,  does  not  ordinarily 
etc,  are  employed ;  but  in  chronic  cases,  tonics,  attack  the  aged,  and  among  women  is  likely  to 
good  air,  and  possibly  removal  of  the  diseased  be  associated  with  pregnancy,  or  to  follow  child- 
bone  may  be  required.  bearing,  abstention  from  which  affected  women 

Ostend,  63-tend',  Belgium,  a  seaport  town  should  strictly   practise.    It  may   progress  for 

and   pleasure   resort,   in   the   province   of   West  years,  and   then  end  in  fatal  complication  with 

Flanders,  on  the  North  Sea,  1^  miles  northwest  lung  disease,  or  through  exhaustion.    The  causes 

of  Brussels.     Ostend   is  connected  by  rail  with  assisped  are  many,  but  their  determination  is  aa 

all  parts  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany;  and  y^t  incomplete.     Surgery  has  sometimes  proved 

steamers  ply  regularly  to  and  fro  from  London  "^ore  efficacious  than  medical  treatment  m  this 

and  Dover.     It  was  strongly   fortified  prior  to  disease,  which  demands  the  most  thorough  hy- 

1865,  since  when  the  fortifications  have  been  re-  gienic  care  in  all  cases. 

placed  by  fine  promenades.     It  has  a  healthful  Oateol'ogjr,  that  branch  of  anatomy  which 

situation,  althou^  on  a  low  sandy  coast,  and  is  treats  of  bone  or  of  bones.     The  bony  dement 

resorted  to  for  sea  bathing,  etc,  by  about  50,000  of  the  body  is  for  the  maintenance  of  form  and 

visitors  annually.    Along  the  sea  front  is  a  mas-  motion,  support  of  weight  and  muscles,  and  the 

sive  digue  or  esplanade  of  stone  and  terra-cotta,  protection  of  the  internal  organs.     It  is  one  of 

three  miles   long,    forming  a  fine  promenade,  the  hardest  structures  of  the  body,  possessing 

The  public  buildings  include  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a   certain    degree    of   touf^ness    and    elasticity. 

three  churches   (one  finished  in  1883),  an  Eng-  (See   BoifE.) 

iish  church,  large  Kursaal,  barracks,  etc.     The  Development  of  Bone.— In  the  feetal  sfcde- 

harbor  is  not  easy  of  access,  but  has  been  greatly  ton  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  are  cartilaginous, 

improved  since  1898;  the  basins  within  arc  ex-  Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  ossification,  intra- 

tensive,  and  form  the  termination  of  a  magnifi-  cartilaginous  and  intramembranous,  and  to  those 

cent  line  of  canals  stretching  like  a  network  must  be  added  the  subperiosteal.    In  intracarti- 

into  the  interior,  and  furnishing  admirable  facili-  laginous   ossification   the   cartilage-cells   increase 

ties  for  commerce.     The  manufactures  are  un-  rapidly   in   number   and   arrange   themselves   m 

important,  the  chief  being  linen,  sail  cloth,  and  rows,  the  cells  being  closely  packed  and  wedged 

tobacco.  _  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on.    Cod  together.    The  tntracenular  matrix  of  the  carti- 

and  herring  fishing  are  considerable  industries,  lage  is  semi-transparent    Lying  below  this  car- 

and  an  important  branch  of  trade  is  oysters,  fat-  tilaginous  layer  near  the  centre  of  ossification 

tened  here  in  large  salt  reservoirs,  and  trans-  is  a  layer  composed  of  osteoblasts.    The  intra- 

ported  as  far  as  Piris.     Ostend  was  founded  in  membranous   ossification   is   that   by  which  the 

the  gth  century,  walled  in  1445,  and  regularly  bones  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  entirely 

fortified  m  1585  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.     In  formed. 
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Marrow. —  The  manow  diSer»  in  con^wsi-  ing  a  hollow  cylinder  behind  for  the  protectioa 

tion  at  difEerent  periods  of  life  and  in  different  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  different  vertebne  are 

bones.    In  the  young  it  is  a  transparent  reddish  connected  together  by  means  of  the  articutai 

fluid  of  tenacious  consistency,  free  from  fat,  and  processes     and     the     intervertebral     cartilages, 

contains  minute  roundish  cells.    In  the  shafts  of  while  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  form 

the  adult  long  bone  the  marrow  is  of  a  yellow  levers  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.    Between 

color  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fat  and  each  pair  of  vertebire  apertures  exist  through 

areolar  tissue.     In  the  flat  and  short  bones,  in  which  the  spinal  nerves   pass  from  the  cord, 

the  articalar  ends  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  bod-  The  peculiar  vertebrfe  of  the  cervical  are  the 

ies  of  the  vertebne,  in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  atlas  and  axis  modified  from  the  other  vertebne 

in  the  sternum  and  ribs,  it  is  of  a  red  color,  con-  to  admit  of  the  nodding  and  rotary  movement 

sisting  of  albumen  and  extractive  matter  with  of  the   head.     The  atlas   supports   the   globe  of 

a  mere  trace  of  fat.  the  head,  the  axis  forming  a  pivot  upon  which 

Nourishment  of  Bone. —  This  is  derived  from  the  head  is  rotated.    To  the  atlas  and  axis  are 

the     numerous     blood-vessels     and     lymphatic  attached  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  spine, 

glands.    Those  of  the  compact  tissue  are  derived  The  large  triangular   bone   situated   at  the 

from  a  dense  network  of  vessels  ramifying  in  base  of  the  vertebral  column  *t  the  upper  and 

the  periosteum.     From   this   membrane  vessels  back   part    of   the    pelvic    cavity    is    called    the 

pass   into  the  minute  orifices  of  the  compact  sacrum   (q.v.). 

tissue.  The  coccyx,  the  extreme  end  of  the  spinal 

Bonti  of  Ihe  Human  Body. —  The  skeleton  of  column,  in   shape   resembles   a   cuckoo's   beak. 

the  adult  consists  of  200  distinct  bones.     The  It  is  formed  of  four   small  rudimentary  ver- 

spine    proper    or    vertebral    column,    includes  tebr*.      It    articulates    with    the    sacrum    and 

26;  the  cranium,  8;  the  face,  14;  osphyoides,  is  attached  to  the  levator  and  sphincter-ani  mus- 

stemnm,  and  ribs,  36 ;  upper  extremity,  64 ;  lower  des,  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  the  coccygeus 

extremi^,  62.  muscles. 

Long,  Short,  Flat,  and  Irregular  Botw/.— The  The  superior  expansion  of  the  vertebra!  col- 
long  bones,  found  in  the  limbs,  are  built  to  umn  is  called  the  skull,  and  includes  the  cranium 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  confer  the  and  the  face.  (See  SKtnx.) 
power  of  locomotion.  A  long  bone  con-  The  hyoid  bone  is  named  from  its  resem- 
sists  of  a  lengthened  cylinder,  a  shaft  with  two  blance  to  the  Greek,  upsilon.  It  is  called  the 
extremities.  The  shaft  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  lingual  bone  because  it  supports  the  tongue.  To 
walls  consisting  of  a  dense  compact  tissue  of  it  are  attached  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
great  thickness.  They  are  the  humerus  of  the  The  sternum  is  a  flat  narrow  bone  situated  on 
arm,  radius  and  ulna  of  the  forearm,  carpus,  the  median  line  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  and 
metacarpus,  and  phalanges  of  the  hand;  the  to  it  are  attached  some  of  the  muscles  of 
femur  of  the  thigh;  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  leg;  the  chest  and  abdomen,  articulating   with   the 

us,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges  of  the  foot  clavicles  and  seven  costal  cartilages. 

t  of  the  skeleton   is  intended_  for  The  ribs  are  ebstic  arches  of  bone  which, 

compactness  and  its  motion  is  at  with  the  intercostal  muscle,  form  the  thorax, 

;  slight  and  limited,  it  is  divided  They  are  la  in  number  on  each  side.    The  first 


..mpressed,  as,   for  example,  the  bones  of  the  tion    of    the    costal    cartil^[ea.     The    remaining 

carpus  and  tarsus.    These  bones  in  their  struc-  five  are  called  false  ribs.    To  the  ribs  arc  at- 

ture  are  spongy  throughout  except  at  their  sur-  tached  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  throat, 

fjice,  where  there  is  a  thin  crust  of  compact  tis-  back,   and  diaphragm. 

sue.    Where  the  principal  requirement  is  either  The  anterior  portion  is  called  the  clavicle, 

extensive  protection  or  the  provision  of  broad  or  collar-bone,     {See  Clavicle.) 

surfaces  for  muscular  attachment,  the  osseous  The    scapula    forms    the    back  part   of  the 

structure  is  expanded  into  broad,  flat  plates,  as  shoulder.     It  is  a  large  flat  bone  triangular  in 

seen  in  the  bones  of  the  head,  pelvis,  foot,  and  shape,  situated  at  the  posterior  aspect  and  side 

hand.    The  irregular  or  mixed  bones  are  such  as  of  the  thorax  between  the  first  and  eighth  riba. 

from   their  peculiar    form   cannot    be   grouped  To  it  are  attached  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder, 

under  the  preceding  heads.    They  are  the  verte-  arm,  and  thorax. 

brx,  sacrum,  coccyic,  temporal,  and  sphenoid.  The  humerus  is  the  longest  bone  o£  the  up- 

The  spine  is  a  fiexuous  and  flexible  column  per  extremity.     It  consists  of  a  shaft  and  two 

formed    of   a   series   of   bones   called   vertebrx.  extremities,  articulating  above  with  the  scapula 

They  are  33  in  number  exclusive  of  those  which  and  below  with  the  ulna  and  radius.     To  it  are 

go   to   form    the   skull,   and   have   received   the  attached  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  forearm,  and 

names    cervical,    dorsal,    lumbar,    sacral,    and  thorax. 

coccygeal,  according  to  the  position  they  occupy;  The  ulna  is  a  long  bone  placed  at  the  inner 

seven  cervical,   twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar,  five  side  of  the  forearm  parallel  with  the  radius  and 

sacral,  and  four  coccygeal.    The  sacral  and  coc-  with  it  articulating  with  the  humerus,  forming 

cygeal  vertebrae  consist  at  an  early  period  of  life  the  elbow-joint 

of  nine  separate  pieces,  which  are  united  in  the  The   radius   is   situated  at  the  inner  side  of 

adult,  so  as  to  form  two   distinct  bones,  the  the  forearm  parallel  with  the  ulna,  with  which  it 

sacrum  and  the  coccyx.     Each  vertebra  consists  articulates,  forming  at  its  lower  end  the  wrist- 

of  two  essential   parts,  an   interior  solid  seg-  joint    The  ulna  and  radius  form  the  attachment 

ment  or  body,  and  a  posterior  segment  or  arch,  for  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  band,  and 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  piled  one  upon  fingers.     (See  Abu.) 

the  other,  forming  a  strong  pillar,  for  the  sup-  The    hand    is    subdivided    into    three    seg- 

port  of  the  cranium  and  trunk,  the  arches  form-  ments,  the  carpus  or  wrist,  the  metaQarpus  or 
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palm,     and     the    phalanges     or     fingers.     (See  laboratory,  in  which  are  conducted  the  remedial 

Hand.)  processes   by   which    it    recovers   from    disease. 

The  OS  innominatum,  or  hip-bone,  forms  the  by   means   of   its   own   powers   and    appliances. 

side  of  the  pelvic  cavity.     It  is  divided  into  three  These  are  accounted  so  Rreat  that  it  can  bring 

portions,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes.     It  ar-  together  in  mouth,  stomach  and  intestines,  with 

ticulates  with  its  fellow  of  die  opposite  side,  the  the  assi.stance  of  the  entire  circulatory,  secretory 

sacrum    and    the    femur.     It   forms   the   attach-  and  excretory  systems,  the  materials  of  its  sub- 

ment  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  abdomen,  and  sistence ;   in  such  close  contact  and  under  such 

pelvis.                          ,  wonderful   conditions  of  heat,  solution  and   re- 

The  longest  bone  in  the  skeleton,  to  which  action;    can    infuse    their    elements    with    such 

are  attached  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  affinities  and  make  these  affinities  so  operative; 

is  the  femur  (q.v.).  can  exert  such   influences,  that  forthwith  some 

The  patella   (q.v.)   protects  the  front  of  the  new  substance   is   wrought   into  its  own  being, 

knee-joint    and    increases    the    leverage   of   the  with   powers   and   eiierfries  the   most   subtle   or 

quadriceps  extensor  muscle.    The  tibia,  situated  the  most  tremendous.    It  may  be  death  to  any 

at  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  beginning  or  everything  inimical  to   the  body,   or   it  may 

at  the  knee,  is  long  and  narrow,  with  enlarged  exercise  on  the  organism  the  most  blessed  yir- 

extremities,  articulating  with  the  femur,  fibula,  tue,   restoring   the    wasted   tissues,   reanimating 

and   astragalus.    The   fibula   is   situated   at   the  the  vital  flame  and  carrying  into  the  most  se- 

outer  side  of  the  leg,  is  smaller  than  the  tibia,  cret    recesses    of   hfe   the   potent   influences    of 

and  forms  with  it  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  health.     All   this   is   done   under  the  control   of 

of  the  leg  and  foot.     The  bones  of  the  foot  con-  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  have  all  the  char- 

sist   of   three   divisions,   the   tarsus,   metatarsus,  acteristics   of   a    mechanism    constructed    for   a 

and  phalanges.     (See  Foot.)  purpose.     The  nervous  system,  unexhausted  and 

H.  H.  BlEDLER,  M.D.  apparently  unexhaustible  in  the  complexity  and 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Hosfital.  subtlety    of    its    structure   and   action,    with    iti 

_  ,,.             ,.,^.      .   „            ..          I  .u     -  ramifications    of   specialized    tissue,    permeating 

0«"teomyel»'ti^  mflammatiot.  of  the  mner  ^^;^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  constituting  the  very 
lining  membrane  (eiidosteum)  and  the  marrow-  ^^^^^^^  ^f  j^^-.  „e(.ia|  Q^gan,  some  of  which 
cavity  of  bone,  a  disease  of  rare  occurt-ence,  ^^^  ^^^  channels  of  all  receptive  and  others  the 
mostly  following  amputations.  It  also  follows  channels  of  all  reactive  powers,  constitutes  the 
wounds  whereV  the  medullary  canal  is  exposed  ^  j  ^  ^(  Osteopathy.  This  wonderful 
to  the  air,  such  as  gunshot  wounds  compound  J^^^hanism  is  endowed  with  powers  to  manu- 
fracture  etc.  The  inflammation  is  due  to  pyo-  ^^^  maintain,  and  manage  every  chemical 
Kcnic  infection,  is  generally  acute  and  extends  ^^^  jo  every  function  of  the  body.  Here 
from  the  marrow  to  the  osseous  structure  itself.  [^  ^^^  drug-store  of  nature.  This,  alone,  is  the 
Chills  sweats,  and  high  tever  sometimes  aceom-  ^^^^  ^,-^  medicatrix  natura.  One  may  perceive 
pany  the  usual  symptoms  of  pain  and  swell i tig.  j,^^  extraordinary  these  powers  and  properties 
with  a  purulent  discharge  appear  sloughs  of  tis-  ^  ^^^  ^^  are,  unaided  by  artifice,  by  sup- 
sue  and  dead  bone.  In  children  an  acute  forin  j  locomotive  engine  to  possess  hke  pow- 
of   osteomyelitis   is   sometimes   seen   which   it  is  ^      tn  -arrv  on  a  ornrets  nf  self  renalr    in  order 

burgery  alone  is  practicable  in  the  direct  treat-       •         .  .     .  ■ c ■•  -Tt    —   ;„. i-    „; . 

menl^ith  such  medical  and  hygienic  accessories  ^fiir      tr'TronTnd  wed'  w  thXtowr  ^ 

as   the   physician  may  prescribe.  ^^^^.^^   ^p^   ^^^p   ^^   ^^^p^   i^,^  other   locomo- 

Osteopathy.    A  method  of  treating  diseases  fives,    capable    of    running    themselves,    and    of 

without   drugs,    which    relies    on    the    intrinsic  reproducing  new  locomotives  in  turn.     Precisely 

powers  and  provisions  of  the  body,  when  these  these  things  are   done   by  every  living  body, — 

are    made    free   to   act   according  to   their   spe-  constantly  and  for  years. 

cific  constitution,  by  means  of  the  mechanical  This  is  a  mere  sugges^on  of  the  facts  upon 
engineering  of  the  body  in  its  affected  parts,  and  which  Osteopathy  has  constructed  its  philosophy 
their  restoration  to  the  normal  condition,  rela-  of  cure.  It  goes  beyond  the  old  chemosis  of 
lion  and  action.  Its  essential  point  of  departure  drug-therapy,  and  has  established  a  biosls, 
from  chemical  medicine  is  the  biological  postu-  which  is  the  essence  of  growth,  repair  and  cure, 
late  thai  the  sole  and  sufficient  remedies  for  the  thus  bringing  therapeutics  upon  the  plane  of 
cure  of  disease  are  within  the  body,  and  that  biology  rather  than  of  chemistry ;  and  holds 
these  may  be  made  effectual  by^  structural  ad-  that  all  cure  is  intracorporeal,  without  tlie  im- 
justment  without  extraneous  aid;  other  than  position  of  an  external  form  upon  the  concrete 
those  supplied  by  an  ordinary  environment.  It  processes  of  life.  The  very  essence  of  life, 
holds  that  the  initial  pulse  and  substantive  ac-  whether  411  a  developing  or  a  developed  organ- 
tion  within  the  living  organism  is  always  su-  ism,  coni>ists  in  responses  to  the  stimulations 
perior  to  and  sovereign  over  any  and  all  rcac-  of  its  environment.  Receptivi^,  however,  is  su- 
tions  induced  from  without.  It  exalts  the  in-  perior  to  Stimulation,  and  initiation  to  reaction, 
temal,  constitutive  and  formative  powers  of  the  Receptivilj;  involves  interpretation  of  stimuli, 
body,  and  makes  them  primary  and  paramount  and  initiation  of  movement  is  in  order  to  ad- 
It  studies  the  living  body  as  the  supreme  me-  justment  oJ  the  organism  to  nutrient  materials. 
chanical  masterpiece,  in  which  alone  are  super-  and  adjustment  is  followed  by  assimilation  of 
intended  and  supplied  the  processes  and  prod-  the  present^ed  materials.  The  mechanism  of  ad- 
ucls,  in  the  exact  quantity  and  quality  which  justment  nijarks  the  degree  of  development  in 
the  body  needs,  by  which  the  vital  fimclions  of  the  organis-m,  and  in  the  human  body  it  is  well- 
dijtcstion,  absorption,  assimilation,  growth,  re-  nigli  perfet^t.  Failure  in  assimilation  is  doe  to 
pair  and  health  are  maintained.  It  maintains  defects  in  adjustment,  which  is  the  measure  of 
that  the  body  not  only  has,  but  is,  the  final  disease.    I  f  disease  be  considered    as   mal-ad- 
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to  defective  action  This  biological  position  makes  clear  a  line 

1   the  living  organism,  then  cure  of  demarkation  between  Osteopathy  and  the  ac- 

would  necessitate,  not  the  introduction  of  sup-  customed   theories   of   medicine.    It   shifts   the 

plementary    supplies    made    by    artifice,    but    a  emphasis    from   mere  drug   supplementation,   to 

detection  and  correction  of  the  defects  in  ad-  the  body  itself,  in  living,  possible  relations ;  and 

justment  to  the  real  source  of  all-suificient  sup-  rests  its  claims  to  rationality  and  success  upon 

plies.     The  body  is  not  a  finished  product  with  its   own   constitutional   sufficiency.     It   holds   to 

variant    and    definite    limitations,    but    a   living  the  philosophy  of  design,   in  its   fullest  extent, 

process  with  established  and  almost  infinite  pos-  repudiates  the  assumptions  of  materialistic  evo- 

sibilities.     There    is    a    prevision    and    a    pro-  lution,  and   lets  nature  speak  and  act  for  itself 

vision   within  the   living  organism   by   which   it  under  the  categories  of  theistic  evolution.     Con- 

raay  rise  superior  even  to  heredity,  as  well  as  cerning  each   and   every   part  of  the  body,  tni- 

environment,  until    it   meets   and   masters    the  croscopie  and  macroscopic,  it  asks  with  scien- 

conditions   of   a   progressive    or   an    established  tifie    scrutiny,    the    following    questions:      (i) 

achievement.     This  provision   is  selective  adap-  What    is     it?      (2)    What    does    It    do?      (3) 

laiion,  which  is  operative,  not  alone  in  the  con-  How  does  it  do  it?     (4)  Why  does  it  do  it? 

scious,   but   in   the   unconscious   and   even   sub-  (s)   Does  it  fail  to  do  what  it  is  made  to  do? 

conscious    regions.     Adaptation    involves    selec-  (6)   Can  the  degree  of  failure  be  accurately  as- 

tion,  and  the  power  of  selection  places  the  or-  certained?     (?)   What  are  the  evidences  of  such 

ganism  on  the.plane  of  mind.    The  ultimate  act  failure?     (8)  Can   the    failure   be   partially  or 

of  mind  is  the  appropriation  or  rejection  of  the  completely  remedied?     (9)   What  is  the  method 

presented  materials  of  supply.     Appropriation  is  of  procedure  in  overcoming  the  failure?     (10) 

in    order    to   assimilation   and   implies   elements  Can  the  process  of  remedy  be  scientifically  esti- 

of  intelligence,   feeling  and  volition.     Rejection  mated?     (11)   What  is  the  reliance  and  resource 

is  in  order  to  self-preservation,  and  implies  the  of   remedy,   and    (12)    Will   the   results  be  per- 

same   elements.     The   living  body   is,   therefore,  manent? 

[serving,  in  the  highest  sense.  There  is  The  powers  of  bioplasm,  cell,  tissue,  organ, 
and  purpose  in  all  its  structures  and  and  system,  in  their  myriad  relations  and  cor- 
ns, and  these  are  designed  to  accom-  relations,  transmutations  and  differentiations, 
plish  specific  results.  Osteopathy  reasons  that  are  minutely  studied  and  pressed  into  service, 
all  organiited  bodies  exist  as  such  by  virture  of  in  order  to  understand  the  life-history  and  ac- 
a  final  cause;  that  purpose  rides  supreme  as  a  tioti  of  a  live  human  being,  }ust  as  the  inventor 
law  governing  all  facts  in  organic  nature;  that  of  automobiles  calculates  the  tensile  strength  of 
in  organiiied  bodies  nothinji  is  in  vain.  Not  to  iron,  brass,  copper,  steel,  and  other  materials, 
know  the  purpose  and  the  law  does  not  subvert  and  fits  each  pipe,  crank,  and  wheel  to  its  in- 
the  facts,  or  make  necessary  or  legitimate  any  tended  function.  Osteopathy  reasons  that  if  a 
procedure  contrary  to  the  facts.  Osteopathy  structure  is  made  and  endowed  to  do  a  special 
takes  both  materials  and  methods  from  life  it-  work,  and  this  structure  may  be  known  as  ca- 
self.  Osteopathy  postulates  life  as  its  basal  pable  of  doing  it,  if  it  has  ever  done  it  under 
principle,  out  from  which  all  or^^anization  and  any  conditions,  and  it  does  not  do  its  work 
structure  proceeds.  There  are  certain  inner  under  a  change  of  conditions,  and  these  condi- 
actions  which  are  predominate  over  all  reactions  tions  are  known,  and  the  degree  of  defection 
and  constitute  the  essential  impulses  and  initial  from  its  proposed  work  may  be  ascertained,  the 
conditions  of  all  growth,  repair  and  cure,  only  question  remains,  Can  the  structure  be 
These  inner  actions  pertain  to  the  substance  of  made  to  do  the  work  it  was  formed  to  do,  and 
life,  while  the  adjusltnenta  of  these  actions  may  the  conditions  marking  its  failure  be  con- 
constitute  the  form  of  life.  Neither  the  forms  trolled  to  the  end  of  restoring  the  original  and 
nor  the  substance  can  be  supplied  ab  txtra  specified  functions  ?  Osteopathy  answers  this 
to  the  body,  but  are  inherent  in  and  suifici"  question  by  a  confident  appeal  to  clinical  expe- 
eiit  for  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  condi-  rience,  and  maintains,  philosophically,  that  this 
tions.  question  cannot  be  settled  by  a  formula  of  chem- 
The  old  postulate  upon  which  chemical  med-  istry  or  a  prescriptive  or  legislative  jurisdiction 
icine  is  based  —  that  life  is  a  struggle  because  over  the  body  from  without  and  foreign  to  its 
it  proceeds  from  a  poverty  of  resources,  and  essential  well-being,  but  that  it  is  one  purely 
that,  consequently,  only  the  fit  may  survive  be-  judicial  and  executive,  interpreting  the  mean- 
fore  the  insurgent  pressure  of  inimical  environ-  ing  of  the  organism  or  structure,  and  eliciting 
ment,  is  set  aside ;  and  a  new  induction,  dis-  its  own  internal  operation.  It  is  not  competent 
covered  from  an  investigation  of  the  life-proc-  to  make  a  law  alien  to  its  own  constitution  and 
esses,  is  enthroned  in  its  place ;  and  the  con-  enforce  it  upon  the  organism  contrary  to  its 
tention  is  made  that  life  is  a  progress,  due  to  a  own  spontaneity,  however  plastic  it  may  be  in 
plenitude  of  resources ;  and  that  the  unfit  do  a  crippled  condition ;  but  rational  and  scientific 
survive,  even  in  dreadful  diseases,  without  sup-  procedure  would  dictate  that  the  law  already 
plementaiy  artificial  aid,  when  simply  made  free  there  be  revived  and  set  into  operation  by  ad- 
to  act  in  possession  of  their  own  constitutional  justment  of  the  oppugnant  difficulties,  Osteop- 
endowments,  in  relation  to  any  habitable  en-  athy  cannot  but  be  a  critique  of  chemical  medi- 
vironment  This  is  the  essential  law  of  the  cine,  maintaining  outright  and  on  scientific 
living  body  and  of  all  prt^ressive  evolution,  grounds,  that  its  principles,  pharmacopcea,  and 
An  organic  body  is  in  no  sense  the  equivalent  practice  are  foreign  to  the  body  and  antago- 
of  organic  chemistry.  One  is  not  equal  to  the  nistic  to  its  essential  processes.  Over  against 
Other.  All  chemiwil  analysis  destroys  life,  materia  medico  it  posits,  elaborates  and  defends 
though  lite  uses  chemical  methods,  but  not  the  following  germinal  principles  of  the  body, 
mere  chemical  products,  in  its  own  upbuild-  which  are  fundamental  to  every  part  of  the 
ing,  body,   separately   and   conjointly:     (i)  Its  or- 
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ganizing  ietiga,  fz)   its  cletnmtal  potmtialitr,  dace    of   tfaeniMlvcs    vital    fibeaoataa.     Uacb 

?3>   its  stmctntal   integrity.    (4)    its   functional  nuy  be   claimed   for  organic   chemistrv,  which 

actiTity,    (5)    its    inectunical    adaptabilttr.    (6)  may   mean,   eitber   the   chemistTj   whtdi    Unag 

its     readjustive     and     restorative     possibilities,  organs  make  or  the  cbenustry  tlut  makes  tinoK 

Tbes«   principles    stated    in   propositional    form  organs.     There  is  no  chemistry  that  can  make 

atmonnce    the    folloiring   great    fact  —  that    the  living  organs.     There   is.   therefore  nothing  in 

living  body  is  purposely  organized  and  endowed,  the  chemistry  of  dmgs  that  can  initiate,  imitate, 

as  a  complete  living  structure,  to  formulate  its  supplement    or   supplant,    aid,    keep   or    rightly 

supplies  and   secure   its   functions,  by  means  of  stimulate,   the  life  of  the  body   or  any   of  the 

its  ourvelous  mechanical  adaptdbility,  in  order  life-processes.    Sach  dicmistry   is  dead :   it  not 

to  recovery  from  disease  and  the  establishment  only  cannot  cure,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  law 

of  itself  in  health.  of  cure.     This  is  confessed  in  the  formula  both 

Osteopathy  does  not  cease  to  emphasize  the  of  allofntby  and  bomixopathy.  The  conlraria 
essential  reasonableness  and  resourcefulness  of  conlrariis  curantur  of  the  one  means,  give  a 
the  living  body,  in  all  its  parts  and  in  the  whole,  poison  contrary  to  the  physiological  condition 
It  is  altogether  the  ever  changing  result  of  of  the  body.  The  tiimlia  limilibtts  cara^h^ 
final  cause.  The  cause  of  the  particular  mode  of  the  other  means,  give  a  poison  similar  to  the 
of  existence  of  each  and  every  part  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  body.  Both  are 
body  resides  in  the  whole  and  presides  over  contrary  to  the  body.  Osteopathy  works  har- 
ihe  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  paramount  im-  rooniously  with  nature.  As  disease  is  produced 
poftance  of  the  normal  adjustment  of  all  the  within  the  circle  of  the  natural  workii^  of 
parts  to  the  related  whole,  in  order  to  ease  and  the  body,  it  must  be  reduced  in  the  same  circle, 
harmony  of  action.  Anything  else  is  disease,  and  by  exactly  the  same  forces  that  produced 
In  dead  masses  each  part  contains  the  cause  it.  though  under  a  change  of  conditions.  Os- 
within  itself  This  explains  a  most  important  teopathic  practice  coi^sists  in  making  this 
Osteopathic  observation,  that  when  any  part  is  change.  If  design  and  purpose  dominate  func- 
separated,  more  or  less,  from  the  organized  tion,  and  fuiKtion  determines  structure  —  if 
whole,  it  generally  degenerates  in  exact  accord-  purpose  atndes  as  an  unchanging  factor,  then 
aiKe  with  the  degree  and  character  of  the  sep-  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  manipulate 
aration,  becomes  diseased,  and  ultimately  dies,  structure  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  func- 
Repair,  recovery  and  cure  depend  upon  reducing  tion.  There  is  unity  of  substaiKe  and  force 
the  separation  and  restoring  the  confluent  ac-  both  in  health  and  disease,  and  this  is  the  nnily 
tion.  An  organized  body  is  one  and  indivisible,  of  nature,  so  cure  must  be  effected  by  that 
and  one  part  cannot  suffer  from  obstruction  and  which  is  natural  to  all  the  conditions ;  so  Os- 
dulocation  without  the  whole  being  affected,  teopathy  says,  tiatnra  naluris  curamtmr.  The 
Continuity  and  contiguity  of  relation  of  each  same  steam  that  drives  an  engine  backward  will 
and  every  part  of  the  body  or  a  complete  cor-  drive  it  forward,  on  reversal  of  the  lever.  The 
relation  of  all  the  parts,  is  the  prime  condition  same  force  that  makes  for  health  will  make  for 
of  continuity  and  health  of  action.  Every  cle-  disease,  on  reversal  of  natural  conditions.  No 
ment  of  the  body  and  the  whole  body,  exists  added  material  is  needed  in  the  boiler  to  make 
and  acts  according  to  a  pre-established  norm,  the  engine  go  forward,  when  going  backward  — 
and  the  whole  body,  being  the  sum  of  all  the  steam  is  assumed ;  so  no  added  materia]  is 
parts,  realizes  B  full  and  finished  ideal  only  needed  in  the  body  to  produce  health  when  it 
when  the  norm  of  each  is  fulfilled  in  correla-  is  diseased  —  life  is  assumed.  Drugs  have  no 
tion  with  all  the  others.  The  method  of  proce-  essential  life.  Action  in  drug-therapy  is  not 
dure  in  Osteopathy,  therefore,  is  the  procedure  the  action  of  the  drug,  but  of  the  body.  Drugs 
of  nature,  and  its  efBcacy  as  a  therapeutic  could  not  act  on  a  cadaver.  The  great  ques- 
agency  is  based  upon  its  knowledge  and  skill  tion  in  therapeutics  is  not  between  an  allopathic 
in  re-estabiishing  and  maintaining  the  modes  or  an  homoeopathic  do'se  —  it  is  not  a  question 
of  nature's  operations.  These  operations  are  of  dose  at  all  —  the  question  is  not  what  dn^ 
not  only  ordained,  but  foreordained,  and  may  be  do  for  the  body,  but  what  does  the  body  do  wi5i 
not  only  known,  but  foreknown.  Indeed,  uni-  the  drugs?  It  invariably  acts  to  get  rid  of 
form  results  may  be  predicted  and  secured  with  them ;  and,  action  and  reaction  being  equal  and 
uniform  certain^.  For  example,  it  is  ordained  opposite,  all  'drug  action*  is  followed  1^  re- 
beforehand,  and  may  be  foreknown,  and  pre-  action,  which  is  just  the  opposite, 
dieted  with  certainty,  that  if  com  is  planted,  The  discovery  and  application  of  Osteopathic 
wheat  will  not  come  forth.  The  farmer  does  ideas  is  coeval  with  tne  (rreat  discovenes  of 
not  really  grow  corn,  he  only  adjusts  the  ma-  physiology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  lo- 
terials  and  conditions.  Even  so.  the  physician  deed,  Osteopathy  is  tne  first  formal  and  sys- 
does  not  cure,  nor  can  he  supplement  the  suffi-  temalic  application  of  the  results  of  these  ex- 
cient  furniture  of  the  body,  any  more  than  the  perimcnta.1  sciences  to  the  conditions  of  disease, 
farmer  can  add  to  the  completed  totality  of  a  it  stands  almost  alone  in  (he  application  of  the 
living  seed;  so  the  true  physician,  like  the  far-  great  facts  of  anatomical  mechanics  to  the  prc^ 
mer,  can,  at  best,  only  adjust  the  conditions,  lem  of  health.  It  emphasizes  throughout  and 
Natttra  medicatrtx  mOTbornm.  thoroughly    the    anatomical    utilities,     and    the 

Osteopathy  does  not  minify  the  work  of  the  physiological  reserves.  The  mechanical  con- 
physician  by  an  appeal  to  nature,  but  seeks  trivances  most,  conspicuous  in  the  living  body  — 
rather  to  ma^ify  it;  for  all  her  processes  are  numbering  nearly  four  hundred  —  constitute  the 
absolutely  inimitable.  The  most  advanced  lab-  leading  Osteopathic  disciplines,  together  wid) 
oratory  experimentalist  cannot  even  under-  the  purpose  of  their  being  and  die  laws  of  their 
stand,  mudi  less  approach,  her  processes,  action.  The  four  basic  principles  considered 
Neither  chemistry  nor  physics,  in  their  newest  are:  ft)  Function  or  purpose,  (a)  power  as 
claims  can  synthetize  the  elements  so  as  to  in-  the  eflkient  agent,    (3)    mechanism,  by  which 
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the    power    is    expressed    and    controlled,    (4)  tional   activity.    Structural  inte^^,  therefor^ 

manipulation,  or  management  of  mechanism  in  is,  par  excellence,  the  one  condition  of  harmony 

order  to  the  productive  results  of  cure.  of   action,   which    is   health.     Upon   what,   then. 

The  fundamental  function  of  the  body  is  does  structural  integrity  depend,  so  that  all 
circulation.  The  blood  is  the  one  great  element  these  diverse  parts  may  perform  their  varied 
to  wliich  Osteopathy  looks,  concerning  whidi  functions,  and  be  combined  into  the  solidarity 
it  takes  the  following  positions:  (i)  The  life  of  the  body?  How  is  the  body,  composed  of 
is  in  the  blood,  (2)  a  normal  How  of  blood  is  every  thing,  compacted  into  one  thing?  This 
health,  (3)  any  obstruction  to  such  flow  is  pos-  is  attained  through  the  framework  of  the  body. 
sible  disease,  (4)  removal  of  such  obstruction  The  bones  constitute  the  prime  tissue  of  the 
is  scientific  cure,  (s)  the  means  of  such  removal  body  as  a  mechanism.  They  ^ve  it  solidity, 
are  supplied  by  the  body  itself,  (6)  this  supply  contour,  symmetry,  form,  position,  motion,  lo- 
detemiines  the  method  of  procedure,  (7)  this  comotion,  resistance,  relation,  action.  The 
procedure  must  be  natural,  (8)  and,  being  nat-  whole  body  must  gravitate  or  have  weight,  with- 
ural,  rtie  results  are  permanent.  The  blood  is  out  which  it  could  not  stand  securely,  adapt 
studied  under  this  logical  order;  natural  ftow,  itself  to  a  changing  environment,  nor  exert  its 
obstruction,  congestion,  chemical  changes  and  powers  upon  itself  or  the  bodies  around  it 
tOKOemia,  infiltration,  inflammation,  suppuration.  But  for  this,  muscular  power,  circulation  and 
absorption,  resolution  or  excision.  The  circu-  nerve  action,  and  all  the  appliances  which  are 
lation  of  the  blood  depends  upon  muscle  and  related  to  these  powers,  would  be  useless.  As 
nerve.  Muscles,  whether  for  motion  or  vaso-  the  body  must  have  weight  to  have  power,  so 
motion,  have  the  i^ualilies  of  susceptibility,  ex-  must  it  have  a  skeleton,  in  which  also  are  the 
citability,  extensibility,  contractility,  elasticity,  most  admirable  and  remarkable  adjustments 
tonicity,  rhythmicality,  resistibilily,  flaccidity,  and  adaptations.  The  skeleton  is  the  highest 
rigidity,  and  tetanus.  Muscles  are  controlled  by  type  on  earth  of  mechanical  efficiency.  The 
nerves,  and  nerve-centres,  which  have  specific  body  could  not  perform  a  single  function  with- 
powers,  such  as  receptivity,  conductivity,  inhi-  out  the  bones.  Every  other  tissue  is  so  related 
bition,  acceleration,  modification,  re-organiza-  to  the  bones  that  their  position  and  action  de- 
tion.  re- destruction,  transmutation  and  intensi-  pend  on  them.  They  constitute  a  system  of 
fication.  As  to  direction  and  function,  nerves  movable  architecture,  bv  which  all.  other  parts, 
are  classified  as  afferent  —  running  from  all  from  the  most  fluid  to  the  most  fixed,  may  move 
parts,  external  and  internal,  to  the  brain  and  or  be  moved.  The  bones  are  not  merely  architec- 
centres  —  and  efferent  —  running  from  the  brain  tural,  but  architectonic;  that  is,  they  give  struc- 
and  the  centres  to  all  parts,  external  and  inter-  tural.  unity,  the  union  of  all  the  parts  of_  the 
nal,  of  the  body;  electrical,  chemical,  nutritive,  body,  which  springs  from  the  diversified  princi- 
motor  and  sensory.  The  function  of  sensation  pies  upon  which  the  body  depends.  Every  cell, 
and  the  senses,  is  to  convey  to  the  brain  and  tissue,  organ  and  system,  depends  upon  the  bcmes 
centres,  impulses  and  information,  concern-  as  a  mechanical  basis,  for  their  orderly  fimctions. 
ing  all  conditions  inside  and  outside  of  the  From  the  lowest  form  of  organized  living  ex- 
body.  The  function  of  motion  is  to  respond  istence  —  bioplasm  —  to  the  firmest  tissue  — 
to  such  conditions,  helpfully,  happily,  and  bone  —  Osteopathy  has  studied,  investigated 
healthily.  and  reasoned.    Form,  structure,  function,  rela- 

Failure  in  either  line  upsets  equilibrium  re-  tion,  power,  purpose,  are  the  categories  of  its 
suiting  in  loss  of  communication  and  conse-  science,  and  as  every  science  should  take  its 
quent  disease.  Every  organ  of  the  body  is  pos-  differentiating  principle,  and  even  its  name,  from 
sesaed  of  a  special  motor  of  its  own,  connected  the  essentia!  body  of  its  facts,  so  Osteopathy 
to  the  dynamic  brain  by  two  lines  of  eondue--  takes  the  bones  as  its  essential  and  nominal  fac- 
tion, one  supplying  and  the  other  regulating  tor.  The  name  Osteopathy  —  osteon,  bone, 
power.  Freedom  of  conduction  of  force  and  pathos,  feeling,  suffering  —  is,  therefore,  signiii- 
fltrid  is  health.  Nerve-control  is  seated  in  the  cant  and  scientific.  It  is  descriptive  of 
brain,  with  sub-stations  called  centres,  ganglia  the  science,  and  embodies  the  master  idea 
and  plexuses,  which  distribute  power  and  regu-  of  the  science,  as  it  does  also  of  the  bodily 
late  control.    So  complex  and  marvelous  is  the  structure. 

control  that  it  requires  three  sj^tems  to  ad-  Having  ascertained  the  form  and  law  and 
minister  it,  the  cerebral,  the  spinal  and  the  power  and  purpose  of  the  body  and  of  its  or- 
sympathetic.  TTiis  control  extends  to  every  ganic  bases,  having  investigated  the  different 
molecule  —  not  a  pin-point  can  be  placed  where  parts  of  the  body  and  viewed  these  in  their  re- 
it  is  not  exercised.  The  body  is  made  up  lations  as  a  whole,  having  seen  how  these  re- 
of  myriads  of  free,  independent,  active  organ-  lations  are  discharged  in  the  united  action  of 
i,  of  the  greatest   diversity,  in  closest  com-  the  body;    and  having  embodied  all  thes 


,. „  ._,...      _    ..  , ,    .„  within  the  body,  not  without  it; 

the  entire  body  in  its  blood,  muscle  and  nerve  (a)  The  law  of  the  organism  should  dominate 

systems,  will  act  according  to  its  specified  de-  the  law  of  environment,   rather  than   be  domi- 

sign    when    free    from    obstructions.     In    virtue  nated   by   it;     (3)    The  body  should   assimilate 

of  this  ruling  purpose.  Osteopathy  conceives  ant-  the  world   to  itself,  and   not  be  assimilated  by 

mals  and  plants  as  subject  to  disease;    for  dis-  the  world;    (4)  The  principles  of  initiation  and 

ease  takes  place  when  the  parts  do  not  fully  an-  spontaneity  are  superior  to  the  state  of  passivity. 

swer  their  purpose,  when  they  do  not  do  what  reaction    and    plasticity;     (5)    The    body    is   a 

they  were  made  to  do  and  ought  to  do.     When  process  capable  of  action  through   its  own  po- 

design  is  unfulfilled,  it  is  due  to  loas  of  stnictu-  tencies,  rather  than  a  product  to  be  reacted  lywn 

ral  integrity,  for  upon  this  depends  proper  func-  by  the  formulations  of  the  apothecary:  (6)  As 

z.d.y  Google 
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search  of  all  conditiom  and  tbei 

made  without  it,  so  is  it  also  autonic,  and  may  would  examine  a  watch,  seeking  what  he  can 
reduce  these  pathologica!  conditions;  (7)  The  find,  and  finding  better  than  the  owner  of  the 
body  is  auto-biological,  and  auto-chemical  and  watch.  Such  examination,  when  made,  is  con- 
can  produce  better  formulations  within  its  own  firmed  by  the  personal  history,  and  the  symp- 
laboratories  than  can  be  made  in  commercial  toms  given  by  the  patient.  That  is.  Osteopathic 
laboratories,  and,  to  the  body  is  also  auto-  examination  is  not  a  consultation,  but  a  diag- 
therapeuiic;  (8)  There  are  conditions  of  self-  nosis  — a  finding  out  what  is  the  matter.  Any 
suflicient  production,  and  there  are,  equally,  obstruction  to  any  force  or  fluid  of  the  body 
conditions  of  self-sufficient  reduction  in  all  the  constitutes  the  typical  lesion.  A  lesion  may  be 
processes  that  tend  to  disease  or  health;  (g)  If  osseous,  ligamentous,  muscular  or  nervous. 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is  dc  facto  ct  m  re  Such  lesions  are  due  to  the  untold  compressions, 
a  biogen  —  a  life-forming  generator  —  and  with  concussions,  contortions,  compactures,  contu- 
a  change  of  condition  may  become  a  patho^n  —  sions,  congestions,  constrictures,  contractures,  to 
a  disease  forming  generator  —  as  in  typhoid  in-  which  the  body  in  a  gravitational  world  is  con- 
fection, where  it  is  not  the  patient  but  the  ex-  staiitly  subjected.  The  detection  of  these  lesioni 
crcia  that  infects  —  and  in  turn  (his  pathogenic  is  made  by  a  trained  touch  (lactut  erudiliu) 
patient  may  become  through  health  a  biogenic  afid  an  expert  estimate  of  all  abnormalities, 
being,  so  the  sciences  of  bacteriology  and  path-  This  includes  a  careful  anatomical,  physical,  and, 
ology  are  simply  abnormal  physiology,  and  path-  when  necessary,  chemical  and  microscopical  ex- 
ogenic micro-organisms  are  really  perverted  bi-  amination.  Osteopathy  exalts  examination  and 
otogical  entities:  (10)  In  all  "genii-disease*!!  is  diagnosis.  A  search  for  effects  is  made  — dc- 
not  the  presence  of  the  germ  but  the  excreta  of  partures  of  any  kind  from  the  normal ;  and  the 
the  germ  that  is  directly  related  to  disease.  The  Osteopalhist  must  know  the  normal.  Then,  a 
germ  itself  may  be  one  of  the  entities  of  the  search  is  made  for  the  causes,  of  the  effects, 
body  — some  cell  —  that  has  become  diseased.  Causes  may  be  predisposing  a.s  well  as  exciting, 
and  its  excreta  becomes  the  infection.  Not  all  and  these  causal  conditions  are  always  consid- 
the  problems  incident  to  disease  have  been  ered  more  important  than  the  resultant  symp- 
solved  —  indeed  most  of  the  vital  ones  are  only  toms.  The  old  rule  of  medicine  —  look  for 
guessed  at,  and  the  above  propositions  present  symptoms  and  treat  them  as  they  arise  —  is 
the  whereabouts  of  that  intellectual  activity  displaced  by  the  Osteopathic  rule  — look  fot 
that  engages  Osteopathic  sludents.  causes,  remove  them  and  the  symptoms  will  of 
The  old  ideas  in  these  sciences  which  consti-  themselves  disappear.  In  Osteopathy  it  is  not 
tute  the  rubrics  of  chemical  medicine,  have  been  a  question  either  of  stimulation,  inhibition,  se- 
simpiy  outgrown.  Osteopathy  stands  abreast  of  dation  or  purgation;  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
all  the  advanced  thought  of  the  world  in  thera-  adjustment  — correct  the  abnormality,  which  al- 
peutics,  and  leads  the  way  in  a  new  application  ways  has  a  mechanical  equivalent.  Work  upon 
of  all  the  old  facts,  and  in  the  newest  interpre-  the  mechanical  or  structural  departure,  and  the 
tation  of  new  facts.  Osteopathy  seeks,  with  effect  will  be  physiological,  that  is,  according  to 
crucible,  reagent  and  dynamometer,  to  resolve  the  law  of  the  part  affected.  Osteopathic  re- 
all  things  in  the  body  into  a  unity  of  substance  lease,  for  example,  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and  force,  and.  by  the  laws  of  its  own  consti-  as  in  the  case  of  goitre,  may  regulate  respira- 
tutional  action,  to  establish  its  true  relation  to  tion.  stimulate  digestion  and  lessen  heart  action. 
heredity,  habitat  and  habit,  the  great  trinity  of  Reduce  the  abnormalilv  of  structure,  liberate 
summative  relations.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  the  part,  restore  the  normal  and  the  result  will 
body  IS  greater,  stronger  and  more  durable  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  tendency  — the 
than  any  of  its  parts  — than  all  of  them  when  part  will  do  what  it  was  made  to  do,  and  the 
not  working  in  harmony,  and  it  is  this  tran-  tendency  to  act  naturally  is  always  greater  than 
scendence  of  unit-power  over  the  immanence  of  its  opposite.  Nature  is  tense  to  act  naturally. 
life,  more  or  less,  in  all  its  parts,  that  gives  the  and  the  only  work  to  be  done,  is  to  free  all 
keynote  of  Osteopathic  cure.  Heredity  at  its  parts  from  obstruction,  and  natural  action  will 
best,  or  at  its  worst,  or  in  any  of  its  phases,  is  follow.  This  natural  action  will  be  as  diversi- 
only  an  increment  of  the  great  law  of  tendency,  fied  and  effectual  as  the  qualitative  character 
The  flow  of  a  river  from  gentle  current  to  and  constitutional  endowment  of  the  part  war- 
dashmg  cataract  may  be  likened  to  heredity,  rants,  and  the  curative  result  will  follow  as 
while  the  utility  of  this  flow  in  waterworks,  surely  as  natural  law.  The  only  work  of  the 
irrigation,  steamships,  electric  power,  may  be  physician  is  to  free  the  mechanism  from  ob- 
eulture.  No  one  is  horn  with  a  knowledge  of  struetion,  and  this  work  is  primarily  mechanical 
ihe  multiplication  tabic,  but  all  may  learn  it.  adjustment  This  is  essential  Osteopathy. 
Osteopathy  is  culture  in  all  cases  of  inherited  The  question  arises:  How  may  a  wide  range 
or  acquired  disease;  and  there  are  not  many  of  of  effects,  necessary  lo  cure,  be  secured  without 
either  that  do  not  yield  to  such  culture.  This  extraneous  aid?  How  may  mechanical,  thermal, 
culture  consists  of  the  capacity,  power  and  ad-  chemical  and  electrical  results  be  obtained  with- 
justability  of  the  organism,  the  correction  of  out  the  use  of  apparatus,  heat,  drugs,  or  bat- 
any  or  all  defects  either  in  the  parts  of  the  teries?  Osteopathy  replies  that  the  range  of 
or^nisin  itself,  or  in  its  environment.  The  effects  is  as  great  by  this  procedure  as  by  the 
point  of  defect,  obstructing  free  eommunica-  ordinary  method  of  medicine,  and  that  the  re- 
bility,  IS  called  a  "lesion?  and  such  lesion  is  suits  are  better  — more  natural  and  permanent. 
the  first  thing  sought  by  Osteopathic  examina-  The  only  true  effects  are  attained  by  Osteopathic 
tion,  which  IS  made  independent  of  any  state-  methods  —  drug  effects  are  imitative  of  the  nat- 
r™i\'!f,'i!f,inw'l"U",i^t^t^;"L*'',^i!"^  ""'■    "^^^^  ^™  destructive,  while  the  natural 
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The  rationale  of  Osteopathic  method  i*  as  Osteopathy  stands  related  to  «ire«ry.    Osteop- 

lolldws:  (j)  Everythinfj  in  the  body  moves  or  athy  is  surgery  —  scientific  chirurgics.  It  is  ad- 
may  be  moved.  The  body  is  like  the  body  o(  a  justivc,  fixative,  manipulative  surgery,  just  as 
river,  which  lies  upon  the  landscape  with  size,  when  bones  are  broken,  the  only  work  necessary 
length,  breadth,  depth,  and  seeming  solidity—  is  to  adjust  the  severed  parts,  secure  them  in 
it  remains  the  same  throughout  the  years,  conjunction,  until  nature  heals  the  parts.  This 
lixed,  immovable,  unchanging;  and,  yet  it  is  is  exactly  the  case  with  all  other  tissues  when 
fluent,  moving,  changing— at  no  one  time  is  it  broken,  dislocated  or  in  any  way  out  of  proper 
exactly  the  same  as  at  some  previous  or  fol-  adjustment;  but  when  the  parts  are  mutilated, 
lowing  time.  Even  so  is  the  body,  it  is  as  suppurated  or  putrefacted,  beyond  the  power  of 
fluent  as  a  wave:  moving,  changing,  quicken-  nature  to  restorci  then  knife-surgery  would  be 
ing  and  slowing  its  flow,  building  up  and  tear-  resorted  to  in  the  usual  way,  though  the  methods 
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_.. ,  C  remains  the  same.  The  flow  of  a  river  In  addition  to  surgery,  there  are  other  means 
may  be  hastened  or  impeded  by  regulating  its  that  Osteopathy  might  use  as  a  matter  of  com- 
':b3nnels  —  it  may  be  made  to  sweep  out  its  own  mon  sense,  such  as  hot  and  cold  packs,  and  a 
accumulations.  The  body  is  a  perfect  mechan-  large  class  of  accessories  that  are  neither  chem- 
ism  in  this  respect.  White  everything  in  it  ical  nor  Osteopathic.  Osteopathy  does  not  deny 
moves,  there  is  the  most  adjustable  medianisms  that  certain  definite  effects  follow  the  admin- 
to  change  and  improve  these  motions.  istration  of  drugs,  but  holds  that  these  are  in 
The  bones  are  the  masterpieces  of  motion,  no  way  curative.  There  is  a  certain  molecular 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  changes  coostilution  of  all  tissues  that  permits  alcohol 
possible  through  the  leverages  of  the  hones,  and  poisons  to  penetrate  between  the  inter- 
This  Is  Osteopathic  mechanics,  which  is  funda-  molecular  spaces  and  by  outright  antagonism 
mental  in  theory  and  practice.  (2)  All  motion,  of  the  life-combinations,  to  stir  up  activity. 
molar  or  molecular,  liberates  heat  in  exact  pro-  The  cells  are  aroused  to  fight  for  their  life,  either 
portion  to  the  mass  and  degree  "of  motion,  by  combining  in  warfare  agaiost  the  drug,  or 
There  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  tempera-  by  withdrawing  their  axis-cylinders  and  re- 
ture  may  not  be  immediately  changed,  either  trading  within  themselves,  and  lapsing  into 
in  chill  or  fever,  by  mechanical  adjustment  and  quiet  until  the  Intruding  poison  has  been  ab- 
roanipulation.  (.i)  All  heat  is  a  chemical  ac-  sorbed  or  neutrali:-ed.  If  there  is  vitality 
tion;  so  (notion  induces  chemical  changes:  and  enough  to  re-establish  the  life -combinations  af- 
quick  reactions,  as  decisive  and  calculable,  are  ler  the  attack  of  the  drugs,  there  may  be  new 
secured  by  Osteopathic  methods,  as  may  be  had  conditions  instituted  that  tiwy  be  interpreted 
in  any  laboratory;  and  as  there  arc  chemical  as  improvement;  but  it  is  always  at  the  ex:- 
nerves,  so  there  is  no  known  chemical  product  pense  and  peril  of  life.  Scientifically,  drug- 
that  may  not  be  made  in  the  body  by  properly  therapy  is  chemotysis,  which  means  a  breaking 
using  the  means  therein  supplied ;  and  all  up  of  the  living  cell-combinations  of  the  body 
needed  reactions,  that  cannot  be  approached,  by  poison.  Chemolysis  is  biolysis,  or  ("he  de- 
much  less  imitated,  by  the  laboratory,  are  pro-  slruction  of  hving  combinations.  It  is  about 
duced  on  detnand.     This  is  Osteopathic  c'hemis-  equal  to  paralysis. 

try,  which  it  is  the  office  of  "physiological  chem-  Osteopathy  discards  electricity,  for  the  same 

Istry*  to  understand.     (4)   The  action  of  nerve  reason  —  it     is     electrolysis,     or     electrocution. 

on   muscle  is  electrical  —  Osteopathy  holds  to  Radioactivity  has  the  same  effects.    It  is  possi- 

the  electrical  interpretation  of  physiological  phe-  b!e  to  electrify  the  tissues,  to  potwtialize  them, 

nomena.    The  brain   is   a   battery,   the  double  and  even  to  make  them  radiant,  bitt  In  it  all 

line  of  nerves  ^everywhere   are   conductors,   the  there    is    no    increment    of    life    or    enduring 

organs  have  subsidiary  motors,   the  -spine  is   a  strength ;    the   effects   are   exhaustion   and   dis- 

switchboard,  the  centres  are  the  points  of  con-  solution.    Such  potent  elements  as  oxygen  and 

trol    for    nervous    impul'ies,    the    positive    and  electricity    are    beneficial    only    when    taken    as 

negative  ions  everywhere  are  the  electrical  units,  organized  naturally  in  air,  stmshine.  water  and 

the   blood   is  the  common   carrier   of   materials  food.     Hygiene    and    dietetics    hold    an    impor- 

used  in  the  generation  of  nerve  power,  and  the  tant  place  in  Osteopathic  methods,  bnl  only  in 

current  that  acts  and   reacts  over  the  nerves  the  ordinary  way  of  means  and  materials  of  in- 

and  through   the  muscles   and   in  the  blood,   is  vigoration   and    supply.     Massage    has   no   con- 

ilfce  electricity.    All  nerves  are  insulated,  and  nection  with  Osteopathy,  and  is  never  given  by 

all  nerves   must  be   free  to  act.     Pain  is   the  an  Osteopathic  -pbysician.  but  "is  recommended 

physiological  danger-signal.     Its  function  is  dis-  in    some    cases,    though    it    is    scarcely    needed 

tinctlvely    to    give    information    of    obstruction  with  Osteopathic  treatment.     Patients,  however, 

along  the  lines,  and   it  Is  of  inestimable   diap-  are  directed  into  a  regimen  that  supersedes  all 

nostic  value.     To  deaden  the  pain  by  drugs  is  such  passive  methods   as   are   in  voeiie   as   ad- 

to    destroy    the    signal.     Osteopathy    saves    the  juncts  cf  the  ordinary  medical  practice. 

signal,  heeds  its  warning,  by  removing  th«  ob-  Osteopathy  is  not  mere  manipulation,  but  i» 

struction.     If   the   obstruction   is   not   removed,  differentiated  from  all  manipulative  methods  in 

the   response    of   nytnre    is   by  a   spasm;  for   a  the  following  respects: 

Spasm  is  a  motor  shock  initiated  by  the  centres  (i)  The  Osteopathic  physician  make*  an 
to  remove  obstructing  barriers.  It,  also,  is  examination  of  the  entire  condition  of  the  pa- 
physiological .  When  the  organism  is  in  in-  tient,  without  question,  in  order  to  ascertain 
tolerable  suffering  or  imminent  danger,  from  the  exact  facts  of  abnormalities. 
pain  or  spasm.  Osteopathy  believes  in  the  emer-  (2)  He  makes  his  diagnosis  from  stch  ob- 
svncy-treatment  by  means  of  anseslhetics,  an-  jective  facts,  and  reasons  from  causative  condi- 
ndotes  and  antiseptics;  and  it  is  just  here  that  tions  to  resultant  effects. 
Vol.  15  — m 
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(3)  He  gives  the  sjtnptonis  to  the  {Mtient 
(■4)  He  accepts  all  casea  upon  his  own  diag- 
nosis, and  treats  them  independently, 

(5)  His  treatment  is  primarily  addressed  to 
die  correction   of  structural   defects. 

(6)  His  results  are  natural  and  permanent, 
because  the  resources  of  cure  are  all  the  pa- 
tient's own. 

Osteopathy  is,  therefore,  a  new  kind  of  ther- 
apeutics, separate  from,  and  independent  of 
the  system  of  medicine.  It  covers  in  its  com- 
prehensive view  the  whole  field  of  practice,  in- 
cluding surgery  and  obstetrics,  in  which  it  has 
had  signal  success.  It  remains  finally  to  ex- 
pound the  philosophy  of  Osteopathic  methods 
in  practice.  It  is  more  than  mamipulation.  It 
is  really  adjustment.  While  the  hands  are 
used,  it  is  not  this  alone  and  chiefly  that  con- 
stitutes its  method  of  operation.  It  is  engineer- 
ing, in  the  highest  sense.  It  is  above  the  plane 
of  ■movements"—  for  there  are  no  movements 
—  no  more  than  in  bridge- building.  The  great 
principles  of  construction  and  production,  the 
efficient  action  of  multitudinous  parts  depend- 
ent on  construction,  the  establishment  of  com- 
plicated processes  in  an  interminable  circle  of 
causes  and  effects,  all  issuing  in  one  united  re- 
sult—health— all  these  underlie  the  Osteo- 
pathic idea  of  adjustive  manipulation.  It  is  the 
idea  and  purpose  that  lie  behind  the  manipula- 
tion. Osteopalhy  says :  Do  nothing  till  it  is 
known  what  is  to  be  done,  why  it  is  to  be 
done,  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is  ex- 
pected will  result  from  the  doing.  These 
things,  it  maintains,  are  definite,  practicable, 
calculable,  predictable,  natural:  that  is  to  say, 
the  Osteopathic  operator  works  to  produce 
specific  results  and  holds  tint  this  production 
is  a  matter  of  law.  Corn  planted,  is  an 
intelligible  operation,  and  its  culture  produces 
measurable  returns.  An  Osteopathic  treatment 
given,  is  as  much  a  matter  oE  intelligence, 
and  with  the  same  kind  of  results.  An  Oste- 
opathic operation  is  fimdamental  and  actual 
£  reduction,  and  this  production  is  according  to 
novo  and  demonstrable  laws;  and  adjustn 
is  the  method  by  which  these  laws  become 
dent  and  effective.  Its  great  discovery  1 
sisted  in  a  new  relativity  between  struct 
power  and  function.  The  formal  elements  of 
this  discovery  are  (l)  A  simple  fact  or  genera! 
law  of  power.  All  cure  implies  power  — suffi- 
cient power.  This  power  resides  in  the  body 
alone.  All  admit  this,  but  Osteopathy  first 
relied  upon  this  power  without  extraneous  aid. 
(2)  A  correlated  fact  or  specialized  law  of  pro- 
duction. Results  are  secured  throug-h  the  util- 
ity of  thb  power,  in  special  ways  never  before 
known  or  attempted.  Treatments  produce  re- 
sults, not  in  an  empirical  or  haphazard  way.  but 
according  lo  law,";.  (3)  An  adapted  mechan- 
ism through  which  the  power  produces  the  de- 
sired result  of  health.  One  says;  "I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  treat  dyspepsia  without  medi- 
cine." The  same  one  may  say :  "I  da  not 
see  how  you  can  telegraph  without  wires." 
TTiere  arc  many  mechanisms  in  the  world  not 
commonly  miderstood.  The  Irving  body  is  one 
of  them.  Experiment  and  experience  may  make 
everything  plain.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  get  re- 
sults in  the  stomach  or  heart  as  it  is  to  ring 


a  bell  in  the  kitchen  from  the  outside  front 
door.  Rubbing  the  door  would  not  do  it,  but 
pressing  the  button  might,  if  the  double  line 
of  wires  was  in  proper  condition  and  relation 
with  the  battery  —  if  the  contact  in  the  button 
was  made,  and  the  dapper  of  the  t>ell  was  prop- 
erly adjusted.  To  insulate  the  contact,  twist 
the  clapper  out  of  relation,  or  break  a  wire, 
would  be  to  impair  the  mechanism.  Repair  is 
adjusting  the  mechanism  to  do  its  intended 
work.  The  action  of  the  heart,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, liver  —  the  secretions  of  organs,  etc,  can 
be  secured  in  the  same  way.  Impaired  action 
of  any  part  of  the  body  in  relation  to  other 
parts  is  overcome  by  repairing  the  mechanism 
to  do  its  purposed  work.  (4)  The  process  of 
adjustment,  by  which  the  mechanism  is  re- 
paired, adjusted,  fitted  to  the  power  to  produce 
the  conditions  of  cure.  This  is  the  technique  of 
Osteopathy,  and  is  acquired  by  Osteopathic  phy- 
sicians after  two  years  of  practical  work  in  a 
large  clinic.  Like  the  technique  of  any  art,  mu- 
sic, painting,  surgery  —  it  becomes  facile  and 
finished  through  practice.  The  elements  of  the 
law  of  results  in  Osteopathic  art,  are  the  same 
as  in  all  arts.  It  is  the  law  of  production  that 
grounds  all  science  and  art.  All  progress  and 
achievement  are  attained  by  realizmg  the  rela- 
tivities between  material  supplies,  power,  and 
use,  and  by  manipulating  these  factors  in  a 
scientific  and  artistic  way.  The  artists  who 
realize  their  ideals  and  become  masters  in 
music,  painting,  song,  oratory,  literature,  have 
specialized  power;  and  they  put  it  to  use  —  this 
is  function.  They  achieve  the  relation  between 
them  and  manipulate  instruments,  paints,  voice 
and  language,  and  secure  great  ends.  In  the 
botanical  world,  untold  wonders  are  accom- 
plished by  manipulating  flowers  and  fruits,  in 
order  to  get  new  species,  new  flavors,  richer 
products.  The  work  of  the  California  horti- 
culturist is  evidence  of  this  great  law  of  pro- 
duction through  manipulation.  In  the  animal 
realm,  the  most  potent  forces  are  awakened 
and  manipulated,  so  as  to  change  both  form 
and  function.  The  trainer  and  breeder  of  ani- 
mals and  fowls  demonstrates  this.  He  perceive* 
the  power,  uses  the  mechanical  organism,  and 
by  manipulation,  secures  marvelous  results. 
New  functions  are  developed  from  the  old  pow- 
ers, and  so  great  is  the  production  that  specific 
changes  which  are  permanent  and  transmissible, 
are  attained.  Then,  too,  men  manipulate  men. 
Youths  are  fitted  —  manipulated  —  for  army, 
navy,  bar,  pulpit,  politics.  Education  is  not  put- 
ting facts  or  materials  into  the  mind,  but  draw- 
ing out  its  own  inherent  and  latent  powers. 
The  power  to  think  one  thought  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  thoughts.  With  the  power  of 
thought  developed,  one  may  think  out  and  pene- 
trate his  universe  for  himself. 

There  is  a  Still  loftier  and  more  wonderful 
function  which  all  may  exercise,  both  in  the 
sphere  of  the  body  and  of  the  higher  nature  — 
the  work  of  transforming  and  reiormin^,  that  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  truly  forming  each 
his  own  physical,  mental,  and  even  moral  na- 
ture. This  power  is  well-nigh  incalculable,  and 
it  makes  for  the  best  results  in  health.  Any 
one  may  break  through  a  customary  or  estal>- 
lished  habit,  even  though  interwoven  with  the 
intimate  fibres  of  his  own  life,  arrest  a  down- 
ward tendensy,  and  press  forward  toward  a  ie> 
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newed  and  a  restored  condition.  AH  this  illus- 
trates the  great  laws  of  production  that  have 
made  passible  the  great  movements  of  modern 
progress.  All  these  processes  demonstrate  the 
powers  and  possibilities  of  productive  manipu- 
lation. Every  one  acknowledges  these  princi- 
ples when  they  are  pointed  out.  Take  elec- 
tricity, for  example,  an  unlimited  power,  every- 
where present,  accessible,  manipulable,  calcula- 
ble—  the  one  problem  is  to  utilize  it  tor  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  it 
may  not  do.  The  mechanisms  and  methods  of 
using  it  are  varied,  and  will  be  even  vaster  in 
the  future.  So  Osteopathy  has  discovered  a 
practically  unlimited  power  in  the  living  body. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  this  power  is  all-sufh- 
cient  for  purposes  of  health,  it  has  found  this 
tremendous,  though  mysterious  power  intimately 
permeating  every  atom  of  the  body  and  consti- 
tuting its  very  life  — that  this  power  has  built 
for  itself  and  constantly  maintains  and  renews, 
a  marvelous  and  complicated  system  of  mechan- 
isms, each  complete  and  independent,  though 
co-ordinated  into  a  federal  unity  — that  it  is 
furnished  with  a  perfect  armament  of  supplies 
and  reserves  for  perpetuating  itself  and  resist- 
ing alt  attacks,  foreign  or  hostile  to  its  vital  in- 
terests ;  that  the  purposes  of  its  creation  are  al- 
ways attained  when  the  integrity  of  its  several 
parts  is  preserved  in  sympathetic  relations  with 
its  essential  unity ;  that  the  supreme  court  of 
this  ideal  body  has  made  it  the  essential  law 
of  its  constitution,  that  each  part  severally  and 
all  the  parts  unitedly,  are  entitled  to  life,  free- 
dom and  the  pursuit  of  health ;  that  this  life, 
freedom  and  health  are  impaired  when  its 
structural  unity  is  lost,  and  that  to  restore  the 
unison,  or  health,  is  to  bring  the  sectional  parts 
together  into  harmonious  relations ;  that  health 
is  altogether  a  matter  of  internal  improvement 
and  physical  reciprocity,  with  incidental  protec- 
tion against  dangerous  influences,  accidents  and 
emergencies.  Osteopathy  has  discovered,  dem- 
onstrated, developed  and  defended  this  distinc- 
tive doctrine  of  American  therapeutics,  as  an  ap- 
plication of  the  reasoned  principles  of  all  true 
production  and  progress  to  the  distress  and 
disease  of  suffering  humanity,  and  has  achieved 
such  helpful  and  healthful  results,  confessed  by 
the  testimony  of  such  a  mass  of  intelligent 
people,  as  have  made  it  phenomenal  and 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  therapeutic 

Osteopathy  preaches  and  practices  the  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  the  function  of  the  true  physi- 
cian to  treat  the  people  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  get  along  healthily  without  him,  and  it  is 
true  that  when  people  get  well  by  its  methods  — 
naturally  —  they  sUy  well;  for  it  is  not  only 
curative,  but  preventive.  One  of  its  widest 
ranges  of  usefulness  lies  in  its  powers  of  pre- 
vention. The  physical  structure  can  be  put  into 
natural  and  healthful  condition,  without  drugs, 
and  it  is  the  tendency,  when  naturally  adjusted, 
to  remain  so;  and  much  of  the  practice  of  Os- 
,teopathy,  after  its  corrective  work,  is  to  keep 
the  body  normal  and  healthful.  This  is  com- 
paratively easy,  for  it  is  easier,  more  sensible 
and  scientific,  to  keep  well  when  well,  than  to 
set  well  when  sick.  It  is  also  more  economic 
in  every  way  to  prevent  a  break-down  than  to 
repair  one.  Millions  are  spent  alt  the  time  to 
prevent  accidents;    and   intelligent   people  are 


even  now  using  Osteopathy  as  prevention,  and 
the  time  seems  near  when  under  its  teaching 
and  results,  the  entire  body  will  be  examined 
regularly  with  a  view  to  keeping  it  in  perfect 
order  to  prevent  sickness,  just  as  now  the  teeth 
are  looked  over  regularly  to  prevent  their  de- 

For  the  facts  of  its  history,  development, 
institutions,  literature,  and  law  —  all  of  which 
point  to  a  remarkable  life  and  a  growing  expan- 
sion—  see  article  which   follows. 

Mason  W.  Pressly,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.O. 
ProftisOT  of  Physiology  and  Principlrs  of  Oste- 
opathy i«  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteop- 
athy. 

Oatcopa&y,  Its  Discovery,  Development 
and  Institutions.  Any  new  system  develops 
to  recognition  as  its  principles  become  system- 
atized and  organizations  are  established  to  form- 
ulate, teach  and  enforce  these  principles  in 
practice.  Andrew  Taylor  Still  was  the  discov- 
erer of  the  new  Science  of  Osteopathy,  He  was 
a  practising  physician  of  the  regular  school,  a 
surgeon  under  General  John  C.  Fremont  and  in 
the  volunteer  corps  of  the  union  army  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  first  formulated  his  idea  aboit 
1874,  and  from  that  time  till  1887  itinerated  from 
place  to  place  in  the  State  of  Missouri  applying 
his  system  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  In  1887 
he  settled  in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  from  that  time 
on  Dr.  Still's  work  was  associated  with  Kirks- 
ville. After  practising  the  system  himself  for 
some  years,  his  work  consisting  largely  of  set- 
ting dislocations,  the  lightning  bone-setter  as 
he  was  called,  a  demand  arose  for  facilities  to 
impart  this  information  to  others.  At  first  it 
was  supposed  that  Dr.  Still  had  some  miraculous 
gift.  He  himself,  however,  maintained  that 
others  could  do  the  same  work  and  get  similar 

The  development  of  Osteopathy  is  insepar- 
ably linked  with  the  colleges,  associations  and 
the  literature  that  has  sprung  up  around  the 
new  system.  Dr.  Still  was  a  practitioner  rather 
than  a  teacher,  and  his  ideas  of  instruction  were 
antagonistic  to  existing  methods  and  curricula. 
At  first  he  taught  the  methods  of  his  system 
to  his  sons.  The  first  charter  of  the  American 
School  of  Osteopathy  was  granted  10  May,  iSga, 
Dr.  William  Smith  being  the  first  teacher.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  new  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Still,  as  stated  in  his  'Autobiography'  (p.  218), 
is,  "  That  a  disturbed  artery  marked  the  begin- 
ning to  an  hour  and  minute  when  disease  began 
to  sow  its  seeds  of  destruction  in  the  human 
body.  .  .  .  The  rule  of  the  artery  must  be 
absolute,  universal  and  unobstructed  or  disease 
will  be  the  result."  As  to  his  plan  of  thera- 
peutics, he  says,  "  alt  the  remedies  necessary  to 
health  exist  in  the  human  body.  .  .  .  They 
can  be  administered  by  adjusting  the  body  in 
such  condition  that  the  remedies  may  naturally 
associate  themselves  together"  (Ibid,  p.  lOO). 
As  to  the  etiology,  diseases  are  effects,  "The 
cause  can  be  found  and  does  exist,  in  the  limited 
and  excited  action  of  the  nerves  only,  which 
control  the  fluids  of  parts  or  the  whole  of  the 
body.  .  .  .  All  diseases  are  mere  effects,  the 
cause  being  a  partial  or  complete  failure  of  the 
nerves  to  properly  conduct  the  fluids  of  life" 
(Ibid,  p.  108).  These  were  the  fundamental 
principles  taught  by  Dr.  Still.    He  named  the 
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system  Osteopathy,  because  the  relations  of  all  E.  R.  Booth  and  W.  B.  Davis,  reported  "that 

the  body  structures  are  determined  by  the  skele-  the  minimum  course  should  be  three  years  of  36 

tal  framework  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  proe-  weeks,  of  720  recitation  periods  actual  time  in 

esses  of  adjustment.  each   year.    When    surgery    is    taught    another 

In  1894  a  new  charier  was  granted  the  A.  S,  year  should  be  added,  making  a  four -year 
0.,  in  '^hich  the  purpose  is  expressed,  "To  course,  embracing  the  entire  field  of  healing,  ex- 
improve  our  present  system  of  surgery,  obstetrics  cept  drug  therapeutics."  In  order  to  organize 
and  treatment  of  diseases  generally,  and  place  the  reputable  colleges  and  bar  incompetent 
the  same  on  a  more  rational  and  scientific  basis,  schools,  the  Associated  Colleges  of  Osteopathy 
to  impart  information  to  the  medical  profession  was  organized  in  1898,  with  a  definite  plan  of 
and  lo  grant  and  corner  such  honor?  and  degrees  education  and  entrance  requirements.  In  1901 
as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  by  repula-  the  new  constitution  of  the  American .  Osteo- 
ble  Medical  Colleges."  The  first  class  gradu-  palliic  Association  incorporated  the  Associated 
dted  March,  1894.  The  course  Has  then  two  Colleges  of  Osteopathy  as  an  integral  part  in 
terms  of  five  months,  anatomy  and  practice  be-  the  National  Association.  The  pxeeutive  com- 
ing the  curriculum.  In  1897  the  course  was  mittee  of  (lie  A.  C.  O.  and  the  educational  corn- 
lengthened  to  four  terms  of  five  months  and  mittee  of  the  A.  O.  A.  being  a  joint  committee 
included  all  the  subjects  taught  in  regular  medi-  on  the  membership,  supervision  and  examina- 
ca)  colleges,  except  materia  medica  and  operative  tion  of  colleges.  Thus  in  the  development  of 
surgery.  In  September,  1905,  the  A.  S.  O.  Osteopathy  there  is  a  professional  and  an  edii- 
adopted  the  three-year  course.  Over  3000  stu-  cational  organization  for  (he  promotion  of  Os- 
dents  have  graduated  from  the  American  School  teopathy,  the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  the 
of  Osteopathy.  C,  M.  Turner  Hulett,  J.  Martin  colleges  and  to  exercise  supervision  so  as  to 
Littlejohn  and  George  M.  Laughlin  have  held  improve  these  standards  in  the  reputable  col- 
the  oflice  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  leges. 

Other  colleges  have  been  organized  and  these  The  standard  recommended  by  (he  A.  O.  A. 
have  been  important  centers  of  research  and  in  1902  is  as  follows :  "  Laboratory  work  to 
investigation  in  the  development  of  Osteopathy,  lay  the  foundation,  supplemented  by  lectures 
Among  these  other  colleges  the  following  are  and  text  to  broaden  the  field  and  by  quizzes  to 
recognized  at  present  by  the  Associated  Colleges  fix  the  knowledge.  Anatomy,  five  hours  per 
and  the  American  Osteopathic  Association  ;  week  for  three  terms  (five  months'  term)  ;  Biol- 
Pacific  College  of  Osteopathy,  founded  May,  ogy,  three  hours  per  week,  one  term ;  Embryol- 
1896,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.  Southern  School  of  ogy,  two  hours  per  week,  one  term ;  Histology, 
Osteopathy,  organiwd  March,  1898,  Franklin,  five  hours  per  week,  one  term;  Chemistry,  five 
Ky.  California  College  of  Osteopathy,  founded  hours  per  week,  one  term;  Pathology,  four 
in  1898,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Massachusetts  hours  per  week,  one  term  ;  Physiology,  five  hours 
College  of  Osteopathy,  founded  October,  1898,  per  week,  two  terms ;  Neurology,  two  hours  per 
Boston,  Mass.  In  1903  this  college  began  the  week,  one  term ;  Principles  of  Osteopathy,  five 
three-year  course  of  nine  months.  Philadelphia  hours  per  week,  one  term ;  Diagnosis,  five  hours 
College  o''  Osteopathy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  organ-  per  week  for  two  terms ;  Therapeutics,  five 
ized  1890.  The  American  College  of  Osteopathic  hours  per  week,  two  terms;  Gynecology  and  Ob- 
Medicin';  and  Surgery,  Chicago,  111.,  was  organ-  stelrics,  three  hours  per  week,  one  terra;  Ktinor 
ized  in  .lay,  1900.  The  College  charter,  which  Surgery,  two  hours  per  week,  one  term.  In 
represents  the  only  recognition  of  Osteopathy  in  addition  Psychiatry,  Jurisprudence,  Professional 
Illinois,  requires  entrance  qualifications  cquiva-  Ethics,  Sanitation  and  Dietetics  should  be  in- 
lent   to   those   of   the   American   Association   of  eluded." 

Medical  Colleges.    It  also  requires  "the  mainte-         As  the  number  of  graduates  increased  and  as 

nance  of  an  independent  medical  school  or  sys-  demands  for  legislative  action  appeared,  it  was 

tem  or  method  of  healing,  applying  and  teaching  felt  that  the  Osteopaths  must  organize  to  pre- 

the  osteopathic  theories  of  diagnosis  and  thera-  serve   their   unity   and   to   maintain   the   system 

peutics,  surgery  and  obstetrics,  so  as  to  maintain  intact  against  opposition.     The  medical  profes- 

the  same  as  an  independent  system  or  science  of  sion  was  already  well  organized.     Small  State 

healing."     In   1900  the  college  organized  a  two  societies  were  the  first  formed  for  mutual  aid  in 

and  a  four-year  course,  the  latter  covering  the  defense  of  individuals  and  to  defend  the  system 

complete    course    in    Osteopathy    and    Surgery,  in  the  legislatures.     This  led  up  to  the  idea  of  a 

Several   colleges   have   been   absorbed   after   re-  united   organization,   the  Osteopathic   profession 

maining  in  existence  for  some  years,  the  North-  organizing  a  National  Association,  called  at  first 

ern    Institute,    Minneapolis,    Colorado    College,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

Denver,  Milwaukee  College,  Dr.  S.  S,  Still  Col-  of   Osteopathy,  6   Feb.,    1897.     The   first  annual 

lege,  Des   Moines,  and   the  Atlantic   School,  lo-  meeting  was  held  19  April,   1897,  at   Kirksville, 

cated  first  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Fa.,  and  later  at  Mo.    Since  then  the  Association  has  met  an- 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  nually    and   at  present   consists   of  over   1,000 

The  development  of  Osteopathy  is  associated  members,  representing  legitimate  Osteopaths  all 

with    the    establishment    of    high    standards    of  over  the  bountry.     All  reputable  practising  Os- 

education.     In  1897  the  course  was  one  of  four  teopaths    are   eligible    to   membership.     In    igo2 

terms  of  five  months.     The  subject  of  extending  the  name  was  abbreviated  to   American  Osteo- 

the   course    was    under    discussion    for    several  palhic  Association.     The  principles  and  practice 

years.     In    1901    a    paper   was   read    before   the  of  Osteopathy  have  received  careful  attention  in 

annual    convention   at    Kirksville,    Mo.,    on    the  the  papers  and  discussions  and  clinics  each  year, 

subject   of    'Osteopathy.    Coextensive   with    the  The  executive  control   is  vested   in  a  board  of 

Science    and    Art   of    Healing.'    by   J.    Martin  trustees  and  three  standing  committees  on  legis- 

Littlejohn.    In  1902  the  Committee  on  Education  laiion,  education  and  publication.    The  Educa- 

of  the  A.  O.  A,,  consisting  of  C,  M.  T,  Hulett,  tion  Committee  conjointly  with  the  Associated 
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Colleges  of  Osteopathy  supervises  the  standards  ogy* ;   'Psycho-Pathology';  'Osteopathic  Ther- 

of   education   and   the   recognition   of   reputable  ^wutics'    (notes   for  his  students)  ;   McConnell, 

colleges.     In      1904     tl>e     Associated      Colleges  'The  Practice  of  Osteopathy'  ;   Proctor,  C.   W., 

adopted    the    standard   of   a    three-year    course.  'General    Chemistry    and    Physiological    Chem- 

This  was  enforced  by  the  National   Association  istry' ;   Pressley,   'Basis  of  Osteopathy';  Riggs, 

in    1905.     The    Comtnittee    on    Publication    has  'Theory   of   Osteopathy   and   Manual  of  Osteo- 

supervision  of  the  publication  of  the  official  As-  pathy'  ;    Tasker,     'Principles    of    Osteopathy' ; 

sociation   Journal,    started    in    September,    1901,  Woodall,     'Osteopathic     Gynecology'  ;     Young, 

under  the  editorship  of  A.  L.  Evans,     It  is  now  'Surgery.'       Charts    have    been     pubbshed     bj 

a   monthly    Journal    containing   reports   of    the  Littlejohn     (J.     M.)     and     Dunnington,     Smith 

annual  meeting,  papers  read  at  these  meetings,  (A.  M),  Helmer  (G.  J.),  Bales  and  Taber  and 

etc.     In  connection   with   the  Journal  a  supple-  Welsh. 

ment  is  published  under  the  editorship  of  Edythe  Quite  a  number  of  Journals  have  been  pub- 

Ashmore,  containing  reports  of  cases.    The  A.  lished,  from  time  to  time,  devoted  to  the  discus- 

O.   A.   has   done  much   good  work   for  the   ad-  sion  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  Osteopathy, 

vancement   of   Osteopathy.     In   1899  it   was   re-  The   first   issued   was   the    'Journal   of   Osteop- 

solved  to  raise  the  standard  of  equipment  "  until  athy,'     Kirksville,    started    May    1894.     Among 

it  shall  include  every  department  of  therapeutic  others    to   be    noted    are    'The   Journal    of   the 

Suipment,  with  the  exception  of  Materia  American  Osteopathic  Association'  ;  'The  Jour- 
edica."  An  organised  campaign  was  adopted  nal  of  the  Science  of  OsteopEithy'  (1900-03); 
in  1901  against  the  correspondence  schools  of  'The  Osteopathic  World'  ;  'Cosmopolitan  Oste- 
Osleopathy.  In  1903  E.  R.  Booth  inspected  all  opalh' ;  'The  Popular  Osteopath'  (1899-1900); 
the  reputable  schools,  reporting  favorably  on  the  'American  Osteopath'  (1899-1901);  'The  Os- 
work  done  and  the  earnestness  of  the  student  teopathic  Physician  and  Osteopathic  Health' ; 
and  teaching  ttodies.  An  Osteopathic  year  'The  Massachusetts  Journal,'  and  'The  Osteo- 
book,  containing  a  directory  of  the  profession,  pathic  Year  Book'  (1904-05). 
was  published  in  1904  and  1905.  Resume  of  Legislation  and  Court  Decisions. 
In  41  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  —  In  an  opinion  delivered  by  U.  S.  Justice  Field 
Union  there  are  State  societies,  and  in  most  of  in  the  Supreme  Court,  sustaining  the  constitu- 
the  larger  cities  local  societies  devoted  to  the  tionatjty  of  the  health  laws,  we  find  the  recog- 
advancement  of  Osteopathy.  In  some  States,  nition  of  the  possibility  of  new  modes  of  treat- 
like  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Stale  is  di-  ing  disease  being  discovered.  "The  same  rea- 
vided  into  districts  for  closer  organization  and  sons  which  control  in  imposing  conditions,  upon 
more  effective  association.  Thei-e  are  at  present  compliance  with  which  the  physician  is  allowed 
over  4,000  reputable  Osteopaths  and  about  1,200  to  practice  in  the  first  instance,  may  coll  for 
students.  An  Association  of  State  Boards  of  further  conditions  as  new  modes  of  treating  dis- 
Osteopathic  Examiners  was  organized  in  1904  eases  are  discovered."  (Dent  vs.  W.  Va.,  139 
to  cooperate  for  the  establishment  of  uniformly  U.  S.  114.)  Here  we  have  the  recc^nition  of  the 
high  standards  of  educational  requirements,  battle  ground  for  Osteopathic  recognition  be- 
Part  of  the  development  of  Osteopathy  is  fore  the  legislatures  and  in  the  courts.  When 
associated  with  the  sanitarium.  As  practice  Osteopaths  began  to  practise  they  were  met  by 
widened  acute  cases  called  for  special  care,  and  threatened  arrest,  and  frequently  by  arrest  and 
those  requiring  special  surgical  attention  had  to  trial  as  violators  of  law.  To  meet  this  condi- 
be  kept  under  constant  supervision.  Among  tion,  legislation  was  asked  in  some  States  and 
these  the  most  prominent  are  A.  T.  Still  Sani-  judicial  protection  secured  in  others.  The  de- 
tarium,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cambridge  Osteopathic  tails  of  how  the  result  was  achieved  cannot 
and  Surgical  Sanitarium^  Mass.,  Drs.  Littlejohn  here  be  recorded.  The  first  legislation  asked 
Sanitarium,  Chicago,  and  the  Sanitaria  at  Des  and  secured  was  special  recognition  of  the  grad- 
Moines,  Ia„  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Freeport,  III.  uates  of  the  new  system  in  the  practice  of  their 
A  new  sanitarium  is  in  process  of  erection  at  profession,  the  practice  of  Osteopathy  being  de- 
Kirksville,  Mo.  dared  not  the  practice  of  medicine  under  exist- 
The  development  of  Osteopathy  is  best  seen  ing  laws.  The  first  statutory  recognition  of  Os- 
in  its  literature,  which  has  been  voluminous,  teopathy  was  passed  by  Verrnont  in  1896,  in 
We  find  ail  classes  of  literattire  here  from  the  which  graduates  of  the  American  School  of 
patent  medicine  peculator  type  up  to  the  Jchol-  Osteopathy  were  granted  the  right  to  practice 
arly  and  scientific  defense  of  the  system.  The  in  the  State.  Missouri  next  passed  a  hw  in 
first  place  is  due  to  the  works  of  A.  T.  Still,  on  1897,  a  former  bill  having  been  vetoed  in  1895. 
•The  Philosophy  of  Osteopathy'  and  'The  Me-  recognizing  graduates  of  a  course  of  four  terms 
chanical  Principles  of  Osteopathy.'  The  other  of  five  months.  Osteopathy  being  defined  as  "a 
works  are  mentioned  simply  a"!  an  index  of  the  system,  method  or  science  of  treating  diseases 
growth  of  the  system.  Barber,  'Osteopathy  of  the  human  body."  State  after  State  followed 
Complete';  Booth,  'History  of  Osteopathy';  with  similar  legislation.  In  1901  two  important 
Clark.  'Diseases  of  Women';  Davis.  'Osteop-  changes  in  legislation  were  made,  (l)  Mon- 
athy  Illustrated' ;  Henry,  'Osteopathic  Thera-  tana  and  California  created  State  Boards  of  Os- 
peutics  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye' ;  Goeti,  'Man-  teopathic  Examiners,  providing  for  examination 
nal  of  Osteopathy' ;  Hulelt,  G.  D.,  'Principles  of  and  license  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  quali- 
Ostaopathy';  Haizard, 'Principles  of  Osteopathy  fication.  (a)  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  recog- 
and  Practice  of  Osteopathy' ;  Laughlin,  Wm.  niiing  Osteopathy  and  providing  for  an  Osteo- 
R.,  "Anatomy  in  a  Nutshell' :  Littlejohn,  J.  B.,  pathic  physician  on  the  Stale  Board  of  Medical 
•Note.:  on  Histology  and  Pathology';  Little-  Examiners.  Twenty-seven  States  recognize  Os- 
)ohn,  J.  M.,  'The  Science  of  Osteopathy' ;  'A  teopathy  in  some  form.  Of  these,  Wisconsin, 
Treatise  on  Osteopathy':  'Osteopathy;  What  Indiana  and  Kentucky  place  a  member  on  the 
It    Is';    'Physiology':    '  Physiological -Psychol-  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  the  law  in  Kea^ 
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lucl^  declaring  Osteopathy  the  practice  of  medi-  license  from  the  Medical  Board  of  ExaminatioB 
cine.  Texas,  Colorado  apd  Maryland  exempt  is  required."  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Osteopaths  from  the  provisions  of  the  medical  case  of  the  State  vs.  Hayden,  1903  (33  S.  R. 
laws.  Independent  boards  of  Osteopathic  ex-  653)  affirmed  the  same  point.  A  similar  effect 
aroiners  are  granted  in  Missouri,  Vermont,  in  decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  in  Slate 
Michigan,  Tennessee,  MonUna,  California,  Con-  vs.  Hibbs,  1004.  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the 
necticut,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Little, 
Arkansas  and  Ohio  (a  committee  of  the  Medi-  1901,  declared  the  practice  of  Osteopathy  the 
cal  Board  examining  on  Osteopathic  subjects  practice  of  medicine.  The  Appellate  Court  of 
and  recommending  to  the  Medical  Board).  Illinois,  Nov.  i8g6,  in  the  State  vs.  E.  H.  East- 
North  Dakota  retains  the  original  law.  South  man  (71  Hi.  236),  later  approved  by  Supreme 
Dakota,  Iovi?a,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Virginia  Court  in  State  vs.  Gordon,  the  Supreme  Court 
provide  for  the  granting  of  certificates  to  prac-  of  Alabama  in  State  vs.  E.  E.  Bragg,  igoi 
tice  Osteopathy  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical  (Ala.  6  Div.  479)  declare  that  the  practice  of 
Examiners,  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  on  pre-  medicine  includes  *A1I  persons  who  diagno5e 
sentation  of  diploma  and  the  others  on  examma-  diseases  and  prescribe  or  apply  any  therapeutic 
tion.  Tn  Illinois  no  recognition  is  given  to  Os-  agent  for  its  cure*  The  Supreme  Court  of 
teopathy,  but  those  who  practise  any  other  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Henry  H.  Gravett, 
system  or  science  of  treating  ailments  who  rgoi,  (55  L.  R.  A.  791)  declared  that  the  medical 
do  not  use  medicines  internally  or  externally  law  includes  Osteopathy,  but  the  existing  regu- 
and  who  do  not  practise  operative  surgery  lations  of  Osteopathy  are  unconstitutional  on 
may    get    a    certificate    'to    treat    human    ail-  account   of    discrimination. 

ments»  by  examination  before  the  State  Board  The  explanation  of  this  diversity  of  opinion 
of  Health,  but  no  educational  qualifications  are  \a  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the  decisions 
required.  have  been  based  on  statutory  construction.  In 
Osteopathy  before  the  judicature  may  well  Kentucky  the  statute  was  construed  to  apply 
represent  the  climax  of  development.  When  onlv  to  those  practicing  when  the  law  was 
the  question  of  Osteopathic  status  came  before  passed.  This  is  the  correct  view,  because  as 
the  courts  there  was  no  precedent  to  depend  on.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  declared,  new 
Osteopaths  appear  on  the  defensive,  charged  methods  require  new  conditions.  This  calls  for 
with  practising  medicine  under  the  laws  gov-  its  acceptance  as  a  system  of  equal  standing 
eming  the  practice  of  medicine.  Some  of  the  with  Che  other  systems  and  especially  calls  for 
courts  have  decided  that  Osteopathy  is  the  recognition  by  the  State  Boards  of  Health. 
practice  of  medicine,  others  that  it  is  not,  ac-  In  line  with  this  we  find  the  couHs  accept- 
cording  to  existing  laws.  Osteopathy  was  a  jng  Osteopaths  as  competent  to  give  expert 
new  system,  not  in  existence  when  these  laws  testimony  (Hyatt  vs.  Traction  Co.,  Toledo, 
were  passed.  Hence  it  was  reasonable  to  at^e  Ohio,  May  1902).  The  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  medicine  accord-  souri,  1905,  in  the  case  of  Granger  vs.  C.  E. 
ing  to  existing  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Still,  decided  that  medical  doctors  are  not  corn- 
Kentucky  in  the  celebrated  H.  E.  Nelson  case,  20  petent  as  experts  relative  to  the  Osteopathic 
June,  1900,  (57  S.  W.  R.  501)  granted  a  per-  system  of  practice.  Legislation  and  judicial  de- 
petual  injunction  against  the  State  Board  of  cjsion  have  thus  gone  hand  in  hand  in  giving 
Health,  restraining  it  from  interfering  with  or  legal  status  to  Osteopathy  and  placing  it  within 
prosecuting  Osteopaths  for  practising  their  pro-  (he  pale  of  the  science  and  art  of  healing  as  a 
fession.  In  the  opinion  we  find,  "Osteopathy  reputable  system  of  practice, 
is  a  perfect  system,  having  the  approval  of  J.  Martin  LnrLEjOHN,  M.D., 
skilled  and  scientific  men,  and  schools  and  col-  president  and  Professor  of  Theory  arid  Prac- 
leges  in  which  its  doctrines  are  taught  .  .  .  tice  of  Osteopathy,  American  College  of  Os- 
Appellant  may  not  prescribe  or  administer  med*  teopalhic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Chicago,  IIL 
iane  or  perfonn  surgery,  but  so  long  as  he  Ortcos'traci.  See  OsraAcoPHonEs. 
confines  himself  to  Osteopathy,  without  the  ust  -,  ,  t»  -  w  l  ^  a 
of  medicine  or  surgical  appliances,  he  violate*  .  Ort«-h«ii8,  Peter  JoBfph.  German-Amer- 
no  law  and  appellee  should  not  molest  him.'  iwn  military  officer:  b.  Cobleni,  Germany,  about 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  the  18^^^  «?..,""Lr'S'^  ^  "^iJ^^t  ^'^^t^  '^t 


State  vs.  Liffring,  sustained  the  defendant's  de- 


t   the   outbreak   of   the   Civil   War  joined   the 


inurrer  that  there  was  no  cause  of  action,  Uti'on  army  m  which  he  was  given  _  rank  s 
declaring  that  Osteopathy  is  not  the  practice  of  major  of  volunteers,  subsequently  attaming  the 
medicine  under  the  law,  the  attempt  to  regulate  rsnk  of  major-genersl.  and  serving^  as  chief  of 
Osteopathy  being  prohibitive  and  therefore  un-  ftaff  under  Gen.  Kirby  Smitlr  He  acted  as 
constitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  United  States  consu  a»  L"ons.  France,  after  the 
Jersey  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  E  M.  Her  W^-".  bu;  ultimately  returned  to  Germany, 
Hng,  declared  that,  'An  Osteopathic  physician  wher.  h_- engaged  m  manufactunng  business. 
whose  treatment  of  his  patient  consists  simply  OBtcrman,  6s'ter-man,  Roauina  Dyer, 
of  manipulations  of  the  body  does  not  violate  American  philanthropist:  b.  Germany  about 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  22  May  1894,  which  i8r6;  d.  in  a  steamboat  casualty  on  the  Mis- 
forbids  the  applying  of  drugs,  medicines  or  other  aissippi  2  Feb.  1866.  Her  wide  charity  and  un- 
agency  or  application  by  an  unlicensed  person.*  selfish  character  made  her  a  unique  fitfure  in  riie 
"nie  Court  irf  Errors  and  Appeals,  New  Jersey,  annals  of  Southen  womanhood.  During  the 
S  May  190S,  affirmed  this  decision.  The  Su-  Civil  Wa'  she  was  a  daily  visitor  at  tlie  Gdlves- 
preme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in  the  case  of  ton  hospitals,  giving  of  her  bounty  to  every  suf- 
the  State  vs.  McKnight,  1902.  (S.  E.  R.  4I1,  401)  ferer.  The  Osterman  building  in  Galveston,  a 
declared  'The  practice  of  Osteopathy  is  not  monument  to  her  benevolence,  was  bequeathed 
the  practise  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  no  by  her  to  the  poor  of  all  creeds.    At  her  deffh 
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o  Jewish  and  Among  the  distin^ished  peraons  ostraciEcd  vera 
Themistodes,    Aristides,    and    Cimon,    son    of 

Ostia,  fis'tl-a,  Italy,  an  ancient  city,  for-  _  ^ '    ,.  .  -     r-  .         ■ 

merly  the  port  "of  Rorae,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ,    Oatraco'da,     an     order  .  of     Enti,moftnca 

Tiber,  six  miles  from  Rome  by  the  Via  Ostiensia.  .(<!■''■>  or  small  Crustacea,  in  which  the  body 

It  was  founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  who  estab-  "    unsegmented   and   completely    enclosed    in   a 

lished   5aIt-works   at   its   site,  which   long  con-  *"™'^«j'l*"  °\  ""P^ce.     The  shell  is  attadied 

tinned  to  supply   Rome  and  the  nei^borbood.  ^  ^^  ^^  ""'^  <>."  *•"<  <1?."^'  side,  where  there 

Ostia  also  supplied  Rome  with  com  from  Sicily  l^  a"  elastic  divaricating  ligament  wh<»e  action 

and    Sardinia.      It   was   not,   however,    till   the  '^  opposed  by  an  adductor  muscle.     When  the 

wars  with   Carthage  rendered   it  of   importance  "^^"'^   are   opened    seven   pairs   of   appendages 

as  a  naval  station  that  it  appears  in  history.  "'"^  exposed.    These  are  two  pairs  of  antennae. 

The  decline  of  Ostia  appears  to  have  been  ^  P^f,  o*  "W"*  chewing  mandibles,  two  pa.rs  of 

due  to  the  constant  filling  up  of  the  river,  from  ™''i"k  and  two  pairs  of  locomotory  legs.     All 

which  its  site  is  now  two  or  three  miles  distant.  °^  these  appendages  except  _  the  mandibles  are 

Oaudiua  constructed  a  new  harbor   with  great  more  _  or    less    concerned    with    swimming   and 

labor   about   two   miles   north   of   Oslia,   which  creeping.      Besides    tactile    organs    there    is    a 

communicated  with  it  by  a  canal.    It  was  called  median  eye  and  sometimes  a  pair  of  eyes.     The 

the   Portus   August!,   and   afterward,   when   en-  se«s  are  always  separate.     Sometimes  the  eM» 

larged  by  Trajan,  the  Portus  Traiani.    The  new  ^re  tarried  within  the  females  shell,  but  usually 

port  became  the  seat  of  a  town  called  Portus  \^  deposited  on  water  plants.    The  young  pass 

Ostiensis  or  simply  Portus.     It  communicated  trough  a  nauplius  stage  with  three  pairs  of  ap- 

directly  with  Rome,  and  soon  began  to  encroach  P?""^,^^'v^'?*  "^  peculiar  m  the  prwenee  of  a 

on  the  trade  of  Ostia,  which,  however,  continued  bivalve   shell       Numerous   species    inhabit   both 

to  fiourish  until  its  destruction  by  the  Saracens  '"^h  and  salt  waters  and  many  are  known  m 

in  the  gth  century.     Its  ruins  are  about  half  a  ""e    fossil    state       The   most   frequent,  arc   the 

mile    below    the    modem    village,    founded    by  species  of  the  fresh-water  genus  CyArw(q.v.), 

Gregory  IV.  in  830,  and  strongly  fortified,  which  '''^''y  1'"'/  animals  found  m  great  numbers  m 

is  now  a  place   with   about    r,ooo   Inhabitants.  Ponds  and  aquaria.     Cyfrtdma  is  marine  and 

The  ruins  of  Portus  are  on  the  right  bank  of  ^as  the  shell  excavated  in   front  to  permit  the 

the  Fiumicino,  about  two  miles  from  the  coasL  passage  of  the  very  prominent  antenn*.    It  has 

Modem  excavations  at  both  places  have  re-  ^^^  P^""'*  .^^d  median  eyes  and  a  large  heart, 

veaied    a    number    of    interesting    remains    of  Con""'!  Packard,  'Zoology>   (1897)- 

ancient  public  buildings,  temples,  shrines,  and  Oa"tracoder'nii,  a  suborder  ot  plectognath 

tombs.  fishes,  according  to  the  classification  of  Jordan 

_ ,          ..._...  (see   Ichthyology),   composed   of  the  trunk- 

0»*»^,  iis-tl-aks ,  a  primitive  Finnish  race  gj|,^_  puffers,  porcupine-fishes,  and  their  allien 

who  dwell  m  the  Siberian  goyernrocnts  of  lob-  ^^j^^  j,^,^,^  ^^^^  ,,gj    'inclosed  in  a  three-,  four- 

otsk  and  Tomsk.    They  consist  of  three  tribes,  ^^  five-angled  box  or  carapace,  formed  by  polyg- 

distingnished  from  each  other  by  customs  and  ^^^^  ^^^    j^^^     g^l    jointed  at  iheir  edg«a,» 

language.    Their  language,  of  which  the  dialects  ^„j  ^„  without  a  spinous  dorsal  fin. 

are  nuinerous,  ts  classed  as  a  branch  ot  the  -pjjjj  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  3^  ^  synonym 

SamoiedK,  a  language  of  Turanian   stock.     At  ^^  Ostracophori   (see  Ostracophores). 

K,^M*"»!.™^?;^^™   ''nnnc«ti[in  orLfn'  OstracophWa.  a  subclass  ot  small  fishes 

^u*S.  ioS  M^ilian  st™a«"the"'si-'  (Ostr<^ophori    c.  Oslrccadenni).  composed  of 

tSr^Sei  Ostiaks,  on  the  Y<iisei,  between  ^ery  early  Palaeozoic  fonns  with  persistent  no  o- 

JhP  n«ir  and  iTwer  Tunmiska.    Thev  SDcak  an  '^^°''^'  ^"^  endoskeleton  not  calcified;  mandibles 

Stir^rdifferii^  UnSn^m  aFthe'^her  ^-nd  «r^hes  for  the  paired  fins  are  apparent^ 

^U.  a.d  for  a  lo|  Uod  have  completely  ^-^^  The   «oske,etc.^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

adopted  Mongolian  customs.                            ^  ^^^  usually  covered  with  plates,  which  in  many' 

Os'tradBin     (Gr.  ostrakon,  shell),  an  ancient  form  solid  and  extensive  shields,  making  the  fish 

mode  of  judgment  by  which,  according  to  the  look  much   like   a  horse-shoe  crab ;    indeed  the 

Athenian  law,  a  citi/en  was  consigned  to  ban-  remains    of    many    were    at    first    mistaken    for 

ishment.      It    was    not   a    punishment    for    any  those  of  crustaceans,  arachnids,  or  even  gigantic 

offense    actually    committed,    but    a    precaution  beetles.    The  mimicry  of  the  contemporary  eury- 

against  the  projects  of  personal  ambition  and  pterids  (see  Eurvpterus)  was  very  close.    Louis 

the  excessive  growth  of  individual  power  and  Agassii  first  recognized  them  as  fishes.     None 

influence.     When  it  was  decided  by  tne  popular  of   these    fossils    exhibit   the   slightest   trace   of 

assembly  and  senate  that  a  citizen  should  be  ordinary  jaws,  or  of  a  segmented  axial  skeleton 

banished,  no  name  being  mentioned  in  the  pre-  in  the  trunk,  or  arches  for  the  support  of  paired 

liminary  discussion,  the  voting  took  place  in  the  limbs.    The  dermal  armor  is  remarkabl-  tor  the 

following  manner: — A  place   in  the  agora  was  extent  to  which  vascular  spaces  are  developed 

enclosed  by  barriers,  with  ten  gates  for  the  ten  in   its  middle  layer;  in  the  oldest   and  simplest 

tribes.    By   these   the   voters   entered  and   de-  forms  no  bone-cells  have  been  found  in  any  part 

posited  their  votes,  written  on  a  shell  or  piece  of  the  armor.    There  is  always  i.  shield  covering 

of  tile.    The  arcbona  counted  the  votes,  and  the  the  top  of  the  head,  and  usually  another  over  the 

person  against   whom  the  majority  was  given,  abdominal  region;  and  opposed  to  the  latter  is  a 

provided  it  amounted  to  more  than  6,000  votes,  ventral  armature   which   meets   the   dorsal   plate 

was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  within  ten  days,  at  each  side  in  an  open  suture.    The  tail  seems 

The  period  of  banishment  was  usually  ten  years,  always   to   have  been   flexible,   though   scaly   in 

Ostracism  did  not  include  forfeiture  of  property,  some  species.    The  mouth,  according-  to  Wood- 
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ward,  mu9t  have  been  on  the  ventre  side,  with  Fishes    ...     in  the  Silurian  Rocka  of  the 

the  nasal  sac  or  sacs  just  in  front  of  it.    The  South  of  Scotland'   (iSgg).    See  Icbthyolqgy. 

pll-pouches  openri  otitwardly  into  a  cov^e^  O^,^^                       ^f^;^^„    rnnning+ird 

space    comraunicating   with    the    extertor    by   a  ,  ct^.L;-  /„„piui\      The  n«trif-tii.»  mmamisr  i 

posterior  orifice.     Eyes  are  distinct,  and  other  !zJ.  J,%,^^T-V^'.A^t.Ti^,^^l^^J 

of  the  hcaid.pli.tcs.    TMqM.r  regarfs  litt  4.-  ^^^'i^    ,            i,  „„ch  the  larger,  and  lit! 

t»Mn  ostmoderm.  attd  prm.tive  tftarb.  j^^,^  ,„„,^  j,  ^;  ,y„phe.is  of  the  pt 

Four  order,  aterecogjiMdm  the  da».    The  j„           ^.^           ^  ^     ^    'ii^     ^     ,              ; 

;!i  t  .;""?■■!  "o  '  S '  1  ■  ^^  <»■•»«  l>inl«.  atlaining  a  height  of  sevea  to 
Kulnl  hy  the  family  «erM(.ii«,  whose  speoes  ^j,  (^  ,„j',  „,igi„"„f  3„„  5„.„j,^  a„a  „„ 
eecur  m  various  parts  of  the  world  in  fortna-  „„^^  h,  „^,  .  f.w  molTorieis  closely  te- 
tions  from  the  later  Silurian  and  early  Devonian  j^j^j  extinct  ones  There  are  no  true  down 
Ap.  The  hard  shield  in  these  fishes,  some  of  („a.ers,  but  the  iontour-feathcr,  arc  soft  and 
which  were  .  foot  in  length,  is  formed  of  a  few  ,  „;,!,  ,,„  j,,^,  „j  „  ,f,„shaft,  and  are 
plates,  wed  fused  m  tlie  adult,  <«ch  Plaie  of  ji„rii,„,ed  uniformly  over  the  akin  without  any 
which  IS  unlike  anything  else  m  the  Chardm,  „„„j,mcnt  into  picrylic  and  apterii  On  the 
for  It  consists  of  three  layers,— an  uiner  or  ,^  j^e  plumage  is  black  or  blackUh,  with  the 
nacreous  layer  of  laraelli,  a  thicker  middle  ;„  ,„„,  ^f"^,.  „;  ^j  ^^  ^j^,  ^ 
layer  of  polygonal  cancellas,  and  an  outer  layer  ^^j  J^j  ^^^  „,  ^^^  „j  ^^  ,  ; 
of  dentine  Dermal  sense-organs  are  well  de-  ^^^^  The  head  is  remarkably  small  for  a  biid, 
velopcd  and  arranged  m  canals  within  the  mid-  ,t,  ,„  ,„j  ,|,^  beak  Sat;  the  hcray 
de  layer,  opening  eitern.%  by  a  double  series  „y„i^  „[  „,,  ,„,„  ^  ,i„  ,„  teing  com- 
of  pores,  i'trrayu  and  CyUhufa  are  well-  ^  „,  ,„„,,  ;,„,  separated  by  soft  .km, 
known  genera.  AssMiated  with  thi.  group  by  j„„„<,  „(  t^j  ■continuoS.  as  in  most  birds! 
Traquair  and  Zittel-^tman  on  later  inform.-  ^^^  |,  ,f„j  t,  „j  ,„jj„  „  j„, 
tron,  are  the  family  Ca-fclejid..,  formerly  con-  b„„5,1i,e  o-e.  The  absence  of  funclioual 
sidered  sharks;  and  the  more  familiar  i"ra».n.o-  „;  „j  „|i  ,j,,  ,i,„„j  t„t  the  stout, 
''^■^'i,  r'l  "S"'  *"  "°f  °  J'  "S"'  column-like  legs  with  padded  toes,  the  lonj, 
into  the  Upper  Drnnian.  A  second  order  erect,  curved  nJck  and  thVgrcat  sire,  all  combine 
Anutidi,,  consists  of  a  few  spec.es  ornamented  „  produce  a  very  unbird-like  aspect,  and  to  give 
outwardly  with  tubercles,  but  no  armature  of  ,  p,c„ii„  appropriateness  to  the  name  ■camel- 
fused  plates.  The  third  order  Aiftdacfhili,  or  ^-^^t  ,pp|i,j  ,„  n^  <„„ic|,  t  „ij  „;„,,. 
Orlrorlran,  consists  of  many  forms  found  in  the  Formerly  the  ostrich  was  abundant  through- 
Upper,  Sdurian  and  Lower  Devonian,  and  cspe-  „„,  Africa  and  a  great  part  of  the  southern  half 
cially  in  the  Scotch  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  „,  ^sia.  In  the  latter  region  it  is  now  restricted 
Uve  a  broad  solid  hcad-sb.cld,  con.isUng  of  ,„  .  ,„  „,  ,,„  „„,  in»:cessible  deserts,  and 
Uiree  Uyers,  the  outer  of  hard  vaso-denline ;  the  j,  Africa  is  no  longer  found  in  the  wild  state, 
body  of  tliese  Sshes  were  covered  w.th  juad-  ,„  j  ,  „,  „„  ^  northern  and  soiitbero 
rangular  scales;  they  had  no  paired  appendages  ..Yemenis,  but  is  still  abundant  tbrooghont  the 
5,°  1,1  '."."."tI"  '  ■  ""'  r'.i.""'  intervening  terntory  wherever  sufficiently  ei- 
the  heterocercal  tail.  This  group  .s  one  of  those  tensive  and  solitary  wastes  exist  Some  loo- 
njost  studied  by  Ilugh  Miller,  Mumhison,  and  ,^^„,  consider  that  but  a  single  specie,  ranges 
other  early  geologists,  and  has  been  the  object  „»„  ,,,1,  ,k„,,  „„  K^ritoryf  othm  have  dis. 
.of  oiecial  treatises  by  Huxley,  Lankester,  tinguished  three :  Slr.ll.io  enmei.r  of  norlhem 
Brandt,  etc  Tnmoltspu  is  a  genus  represent-  A&a,  i.  a.rlr.lu  of  southern  Africa,  and  S. 
ing  an  allied  family.  «.t./y&do;.Aoner  of  Somaliland.    In  the  first  the 

A  fourth  order,  Animcha.  contains  that  re-  naked  parts  of  the  skin  are  pink,  in  the  second 
inarkable  form  Plenclilhys  and  alhed  genera  of  bluish,  and  in  the  last  lead-colored ;  the  eggs 
the  family  /frterofcfid.r.  These  were  small  of  the  first  have  a  surface  of  ivory-like  smooth- 
fishes  of  robust  form,  tlie  head  and  forward  ness,  in  the  other  two  they  are  pitted  Wher- 
parts  heavily  armed  with  large  tubcrculated  ever  abundant,  ostriches  live  on  the  plains  ia  as- 
pates  united  into  a  solid  buckler  by  lateral  sociation  with  zebras,  hartebeestes,  gnus,  etc 
plates  file  hinder  part  of  the  body,  small  fleshy  Like  these  animals  diey  are  extremely  alert  and 
dtirsal  fin,  set  near  the  tail  and  the  heterocercal  wary  as  well  as  timid.  So  fleet  are  they  that 
tail  Itself  are  covered  with  smaR  scales,  except  even  the  Arab  on  his  blooded  steed  can  seldom 
in  the  finny  portions.  The  most  extraordinary  overtake  one  single-handed,  and  even  when 
*'^^^^,",.?  """  ^"^'""^  primitive  fish  were  the  hunted  in  relays,  as  the  birds  circle  about  their 
paddle-like  appendages,  closely  resembling  in  favorite  territoiy,  one  or  more  horses  are  fre- 
shape  and  action  the  flippers  of  a  marine  turtle,  nuently  sacrtficed  to  the  chase.  When  in  full 
which  were  articulated  by  a  complex  joint  just  flight  a  full-grosvn  ostrich  is  said  to  cover  aS 
behind  and  beneath  the  comers  of  the  mouth  feet  at  a  stride.  They  are  also  captured  for 
and  were  completely  armored.  They  formed  the  sake  of  their  plumes  by  means  of  pitfalls, 
swimming  organs  prefiguring  the  pectoral  fins  shooting  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  in  other 
of  later  fishes.  These  and  their  allies,  Astero-  ways.  During  the  breeding  season  they  foim 
UPii,  Baihrwhj^  etc.,  are  found  in  the  Devo-  family  parties  consisting  of  one  male  and  sev- 
nian  rocks  of  both  Europe  and  North  America,  eral  females.  The  latter  deposit  their  eggs  to 
V°n"l","  ■  Woodward,  <Verfcbratc  Paleontology'  the  total  numher  of  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  shallow 
(1«0S);  Zittel-Eastman,  <Text-book  of  Paleon-  depression  surrounded  by  a  slight  rampart  of 
tology,'     Part    II.    (igoa);    Traqua.r,    'Fossil  earth.     Many  of  the  eggs  are  broken,  some  of 
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thean  to  uc  devoured  by  the  male,  others  to  of  the  fully  grown  birds  are  the  most  valuable, 
supply  soft  food  to  ttie  young,  so  that  the  brood  and  are  cut  or  plucked  once  or  twice  a  year, 
of^  young  seldom  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty,  each  bird  yielding  about  $50  worth  annually  on 
many  of  which  fall  a  prey  to  carnivorous  ani-  the  American  ranches,  but  very  much  more  than 
nials.  The  male  exclusively  incubates  at  night,  that  on  the  African  farms.  When  the  American 
while  during  the  day  the  females  take  turns  stock  has  become  thoroughly  acclimated  this  in- 
in  guarding  the  nest  or  incubating  the  eggs,  dustry  will  probably  yield  rich  returns,  as  some 
During  the  breeding  season  the  male  protects  of  the  South  African  farms  are  reputed  to  pay 
his  family  faithfully  and  if  driven  to  extremities  40  per  cent  net  profit  on  the  investment^  Ex- 
fights  viciously,  kicking  sideways  or  directly  periments  in  ostrich  breeding  are  being  tried  in 
forward  so  powerfully  that  men  and  even  horses  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 
are  reported  to  have  been  killed  by  the  blows.  Consult:  Mosenthal  and  Harting,  'Ostriches 
Although  herbage  is  their  chief  food,  everything  and  Ostrich  Farming'  (187?)  ;  Martin,  <Home 
edible  is  eaten,  and  their  habit  of  swallowing  Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm>  (1891);  Duncan, 
every  kind  of  hard  object,  just  as  other  birds  Report  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
do  gravel,   to  complete  the   grinding  apparatus  for  1888. 

of  the  gi^ard,  has  given  to  the  digestive  ca-  Qatrich  Pern,  a  genus  iMotteuccia)  of  terns 

pactties    of   die    ostrich   a    wholly    undeserved  „f  ^^  „,t„^^,  ^^^^^   Polypodiacea.   'The  best 

notoriety      They   are   very   fond    of   water   and  i^^„„  j^^   (j^_  Struihiopteris),  ■»  native  of 

bathe  whai  oppon unities  offer  £„  ^^^  ^^,„„  ^j^^l,  America,  has  fertUe 

Dom^siica  ton  of  the  OsMch.— Although  the  ftonfT  whidi    resemble    ostrich    plumes;     its 

flesh  IS  but  httle  used,  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich  ^^„n^  „i,ich  often  attain  a  height  of  ten 

are  n.ud>  esteemed  for  food  by  native  Africans,  fe^t,  form  a  handsome  vase-like  mass  of  foliage. 

and  their  shells  serve  a  useful  purpose  in   the  ^  ^^  readily  propagated  from  offsets  and 

construction  of  vessels  and  implements.     But  it  jg  ^nc  of  the  most  easily  cultivated  native  ferns. 

IS  their  plumes  which  have  given  a  mercantile  ^^  also  Ferns  and  Febn-allies. 
value  to  ostriches  from  ancient  times  till  now. 

To   furnish   a   ready   supply   as   the   wild   birds  Ostroeoths,  os'tro-gCths,   a   people  of  the 

became  scarcer  in  accessible  regions,  domestica-  Gothic   race  who  lived  at  a  very  early  time  in 

tion  has  been  resorted  to.    This  is  said  to  have  southern  Russia.     They  were  conquered  by  the 

been  practised  by  native  tribes  for  many  years,  Huds  375  a-d.    In  479  they  crossed  the  Alps  into 

and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  Ij^ly  and  became  incorporated  with  other  na- 

begun  by  the  French  in  Algiers  and  the  English  tions. 

in  Cape  Colony.  In  ttie  latter  place  there  are  Oonna,  fi-aoo'na,  Pedro  TeDer  y  Giron, 
said  to  be  now  npward  of  300,000  domesticated  Dukb  op,  Spanish  soldier:  b.  Valladolid  1579; 
ostriches,  yielding  an,  annual  revenue  of  j.  castle  of  Almaceda  1624.  His  caustic  and 
$5,000,000.  Ostrich  farming  m  the  United  States  satiric  wit  twice  forced  him  to  leave  the  Span- 
is  stiU  in  Its  infancy,  but  promises  to  become  an  igj,  court,  to  which  he  returned  through  the 
important  industry.  The  first  expenmental  im-  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  after  distinguish- 
portation  of  ostriches  was  made  into  California  ing  himself  in  the  Netherlands.  He  opposed  the 
in  1883,  and'  at  the  present  time  about  1,500  of  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  thus  bringing  upon  him- 
these  birds  are  to  be  found  on  the  pioneer  self  the  charge  of  religious  infidelity.  In  Sicily, 
ostrich  ranches  of  California,  Arizona,  Texas,  where  he  was  viceroy  1611-15,  and  in  Naples, 
and  Florida,  Large,  level,  grassy  fields  are  en-  where  he  held  the  same  position  1616-20,  he  did 
closed  by  strong  high  fences,  to  form  corrals  in  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  peo- 
which  the  general  flock  runs.  The  breeding  pie,  but  was  an  enemy  of  the  clergy  in  general 
birds  are  separated  in  pairs  or  sets  of  one  cock  and  of  the  Inquisition  in  particular.  He  prob- 
and two  hens  in  smaller  pens.  A  single  pair  ably  aimed  to  build  up  an  Italian  kingdom  for 
will  sometimes  produce  as  many  as  35  young,  himself,  and  in  i6zo  was  recalled,  arrested,  aub- 
the  average  Joss  of  which  is  as  low  as  lo  per  jected  to  a  three  years'  secret  trial,  and  im- 
cent  in  California,  but  much  higher  in  Arizona,  prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Almaceda,  where  he 
By  the  removal  of  the  eggs  as  soon  as  laid  and  poisoned  himself 

rearing  them  in  iticubators  the  output  is  much  Oswald,  Sz'wald,  Saint,  king  of  Bemicia, 
increased.  In  Africa  a  single  trio  of  birds  has  ;„  Korthumbria,  England,  from  634  to  his  death 
been  known  to  produce  188  eggs,  from  which  5  Aug.  642.  His  father  Ethelfrith  had  been 
133  young  were  raised  in  a  single  year.  The  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  mon- 
chief  sources  of  loss  are  injuries  by  the  parent  archs,  but  on  his  death  the  kingdom  was  overrun 
birds,  coldL  dry  food,  and  in  Africa  an  infectious  with  invaders  and  Oswald  his  son  was  banished 
disease.  The  newly  hatched  young  are  the  size  among  the  Scots  in  Ireland.  Here  he  became 
of  a  full-grown  barnyard  hen,  and  when  well  fed  converted  to  Christianity  which  he  resolved 
increase  in  height  so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  should  be  the  religion  of  his  kingdom.  In  636 
of  six  months  they  nearly  equal  their  parents,  he  recovered  the  throne  of  Northumbria  and 
At  first  Ihey  are  sheltered  at  night  in  brooding  requested  the  monks  of  lona  to  send  mission- 
boxes,  but  are  turned  loose  during  the  day  to  aries  for  the  conversion  of  his  pagan  subjects. 
feed  on  green  alfalfa  or  other  succulent  plants.  In  response  Aidan  (q.v.)  came  with  a  band  of 
which  are,  with  an  abundance  of  water.'their  clergymen  and  established  himself  as  bishop  in 
nearly  exclusive  diet.  Dry  food  is  very  likely  the  island  of  Lindisfarne.  In  a  few  years  the 
to  cause  fatal  digestive  disturbances  in  the  whole  north  of  England  was  converted  to  the 
young.  The  old  birds  require  but  little  care  faith.  Meanwhile  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  was 
and  are  fed  on  any  vegetable  matter,  but  prin-  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  at  length  de- 
cipally  upon  chopped  beets,  cabbage,  oranges,  dared  war  on  Northumberland.  A  battle  took 
and  com.    The  plumes  from  the  wings  and  tails    place  at  Masetfelth,  and  Oswald  was  slaio.    Sub- 
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SMuently  the  place  was  called  Oswestry  or  Oa-  Mercer   built   here   two   forts,    strong  for  the 

wald's  Cross,  after  this  zealous  and  pious  mon-  times,   1755.     In  AuKust    1756,   the   place  was 

arch,  who,  before  the  two  armies  joined  battle,  captured  by  General  Montcalm,  who  destroyed 

had  set  up  a  cross  on  the  ground  between  them,  the  forts.     This  capture  of  Oswego  was  con- 

His  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Gloucester  sidered   one    of    the    important    events   of  the 

Cathedral  where  his  relics  had  been  deposited,  French  and  Indian  war.    About  30  men  on  each 

and  he  was  canonized  as  a  king  and  marWr,  his  side  were  killed  or  wounded  and  i,6go  of  the 

festival    being    celebrated    5    August.      Consult  British  were  taken  prisoners.    Osweso  was  made 

Churton,  'History  of  the  Early  English  Church.'  the  centre  of  the  military  operations  along  the 

Oswald,    Etearer,    American    soldier    and  ^'^'   ^nd,    in   the   year    175ft    General    Amherst 

journalist:  b.  in  England  1755;  d.  New  York  started  from  this  place    with  a  force  of  io,0M 

30  Sept.   1795-     He  came  to  America  in  1770  ™="'  ^'  Q^'lf^  «•■««  Wolfe  was  in  COTimand. 

through  sympathy  with  the  patriot  cause.     In  Oswego  was  the  meeting  place,  m  1766,  betwwn 

1775,  under  Benedict  Arnold,  whose  secretary  he  Sir  William  Johnson  and   Pontiac,  and  at  this 

became,  he  served  as  captain  at  Ticonderoga  and  '?"''"B  '*>?  latter  submitted  to  the  British.    In 

also  at  Quebec,  where,  Arnold  being  wounded,  t^  War  of  1812  this  place  was  agam  a  disputed 

Oswald    took    command    with    great    efficiency.  P.°'"'-  ^^"8??^  ^"^°'  "^'.  ?^y"^^   ""  ^"^^ 

In  1777  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  iieutcnam- colonel.  "°"-  ,  ^n  6  May  1814  a   Bntish  force  attacked 

He  engaged  in  the  business  of  printing  and  pub-  "'^  P'^"  and  captured  it      After  peace  was  re- 

lishing  in   Philadelphia  and   in   New   York,  and  ""r^"!'  ^^^  Pl^"  prospered  and  grew  steadiy  as 

politically  was  in  violent  opposition  to  Hamilton  ="  ■mportant  lake  port  and  a  shippi^  point  for 

and    the    Federalists.      He   entered    the    French  ^e  products  of  the  rich  farms  of  the  viciaity. 

army,  in   which,  at   the   battle  of  Jemappes,  he  When  the   West  began   to  develop  as   a  wh«I 

commanded  an  artillery  regiment.     The   French  country,  and  the  gram  was  at  first  sent  East  to 

government   sent  him  on   a  mission  to   Ireland,  ^  manufactured  into  flour.  Oswego  was  one  of 

after    performing   which    he    returned    to    New  '^e    chief   points    of    manufacture    and    re-ship- 

York.  raent     The  gram  elevators  and  flour  mills  were 

_,,_,.     T           ij     t                       .1  then    prominent    features    along   the    river   and 

■     °r"^^  Felix  Leopold   American  natural-  ^anal.    The  opening  of  the  fiour  milling  industry 

>«:    b.    Namur,   Belgium,   6    Dec.    1845;    <1    2.7  in  the  West,  near  the  wheat- fie  Ids,  deprived  the 

Sept.   1906.     He  was  graduated   from  the  Uni-  j^       f   |(             ^   industry,   from   which   loss   it 

vcrsity  of  Brussels  in   1865  and  studied  later  at  jy^  „„^  ^^^.„«^^  f„^            "  j^^  excellent  water- 

Gotnngen  and   Heidelberg     He  became  a  phy-  g^  ^     ^^^  ,      manufacturing  other 

•The  Secret  of  ,the  East ;  or,  The  Origin  of  tiie  ^^ade  clotfi  mills,  and  breweries,    "nie  lake  trade 

Chnslian   Religion'    {1883)  ;    -Days  and   Nights  j,^    i„„eas«l  and  the  city  exports  manufactured 

Tn^"^       Tw'  il^\V  7^-   ^''^w  wV"^V  goods,  farm  products  and  fmit.     The  harbor, 

<Body  and  Mmd> ;   'Zoological  Sketches*;   etc  ^.^^  j^^  outer  and  inner  haven,  which   can  ac- 

Osweeatchic,  os-wc-gachl.  Fort,  a  former  commodate    large    steamers,   has    been    so   im- 

French  fortificalion  near  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.     It  proved  that  the  quantities  of  coat,  lumber,  and 

was  also  called  Fort  Preservation,  and  Fort  La  grain    brought    here    for    re-shipment    can    be 

Galiette.     In  1760  it  was  taken  by  the  British  handled   with    great   rapidity.    The   exports   in 

and  called  Fort  William  Augustus.  1303   were   nearly  $3,000,000  and    the    imports, 

Gawegfo,  6s-we'g5,  Kan.    city,  county-seat  nearly  $700,000.    The  beautiful  parks,  the  drives, 

of  Labette   County ;   on  the  Neosho  River,  and  especially  near  the  lake  and  along  the  river,  fine 

the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  T,  and  the  Saint  Louis  residences,  and  grounds,  all  make  an  attractive 

&  S.   F.   R.R.'s;    132  miles  south-southeast  of  city.    Some  of  the  places  of  interest  are  the  old 

Topeka.     The  river  furnishes  excellent  water-  Fort  Oswego   (q.v.),  the  present  Fort  Ontario 

power,  and  there  are  a  number  of  mills,  includ-  which    overlooks    the    harbor,    the    government 

ing  flour-mills.     It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  grain  building,  the  Sute  Arsenal,  the  court-house,  and 

and   live-stock   region;   and  there   is   some  coal  city-hall.     Oswego  is   noted   for   its   State   Nor- 

in  the  vicinity.     A  public  library  is   maintained  mal   and  Training  School,   founded  by  Edward 

by  the  Library  Association.    Pop.  (1890)  2,574;  Austen    Sheldon    (q.v.).      It    has    fine    public 

(igoo)  2.ao8;  (1910)  2.317,  and  parish  schools  and  the  Gerrit  Smith  Library. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  city,  port  of  entry,  county-  The  government  is  administered  under  a  charter 

seat  of  Oswego  County ;  on  Lake  Ontario  at  the  of  1896  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds 

month  of  the  Oswego  River,  and  at  the  northern  office  two  years,  and  a  counciL    The  waterworks 

5  of  the  Oswego  Canal.     It  is  on  the  are   owned  and  operated   by  the             ■--■^^ 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  W.,  the  New  York,  Pop.  (1890)  31,842;  (i90o),22,ig9;  ti9>o)  23,3^. 

Ontario  &  W.,  and  the  New  York  Central  &  H. .      „         ^     1      <  j   t 

R.    R.R.'s ;    about   35    miles   north   by   west    of  ,    O?*"^?.   ^   nver   in    New   York     formed   by 

Syracuse.     Oswego  was   founded,  in   1724,  as  a  »he   junction  of  the   Oneida  and   Seneca  nvers 

trading   post   and   military   static^.     It   was   in-  '"  ^^"^  northern  part  of  Onondaga  County,  and 

corporated  as  a  village  in  1828,  and  in  1848  was  ^o™'"8  "o«h_  by  west  enters  Lake  Ontario  at 

chartered  as  a  city.    It  was  one  of  the  mTl  im-  Osw=B°-     I'  'l  ^  ""■«  lo"B  and  has  a  fall  of 

portant  places   on  Lake  Ontario  and   in   wars  'f  '^^^  ^^'^j*!  ^T^V°  ^^'^  'l'"'-  u^'""^' 

which  took  place  along  the  northern  frontier  it  °'  "■  "^l"^   ^"^  '?^''''   "]*  "".^^  ^"^   t«"  ^'^* 

was   always   considered   a   vantage   ground   and  "^^'Bable  some  distance  from  its  mouth. 
its  possession  was  contested.    In  the  French  and 
Indian  war  and   King   George's   war.    Colonel 
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Onngo,  Fort,  the  name  of  the  fort  bnilt  inhabitaats  were  killed.    Since  then  it  has  been 

by  the  Frencti  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  well  rebuilt,  and  has  several  mills  manufacturinE 

cUy  of  Osw^o.    Later  Fort  Ontario  was  built  cotton  and  woolen  goods.    Pop.  about  6,000. 
Ml  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oswego  River.    See         Otch«koff,  6-cha'k6f,  Russia.  SeeOcHAww. 
Oswego.  O'tero,   Miguel  Antonio,   American   capi- 

Osweco  Tea,  a  name  Bivcn  to  several  talUt  and  politician:  b.  Saint  Louis  17  Oct.  1859. 
species  of  labiate  plants  of  the  mint-hke  genua  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Louis  University  and 
Monarda,  particularly  M.  futrpnTea^  M.  didyma,  at  Notre  Dame  University,  Ind.  From  1880-5 
and  M.  katmiana,  natives  of  North  America,  be-  he  was  cashier  of  the  San  Miguel  Bank  of  Las 
cause  of  the  occasional  use  of  an  infusion  of  the  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  and  is  director  and  official  in 
dried  leaves  as  a  beverage.  The  infusion  is  said  several  important  companies.  He  has  been 
to  be  useful  in  intermittents  and  as  a  stomachic,  clerk  of  San  Miguel  County,  city  treasurer  of 
Some  other  species  of  Monardo  are  used  in  the  Lag  Vegas,  and  clerk  of  the  United  States  dis- 
same  way,  and  are  not  uncommonly  cultivated  in  trict  court  for  the  4th  judicial  district  of  New 
gardens  for  ornament,  where  they  are  sought  by  Mexico.  In  1892  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
bees,  publican     National    Convention ;     and    in    1900 

Ooymandyas,  fis  -  T  -  mSn'dl  -  as,  Egyptian  chairman  of  the  Territory's,  delegation  to  the 
king,  said  by  Greek  writers  to  have  reigned  dur-  Convention.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
bg  Ihe  period  between  Menes  and  Moeris,  and  New  Mexico  in  1897,  and  re-appomted  in  1901 
to  have  invaded  Asia  \vith  a  great  army,  pene-  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
trating  as  far  as  Bactriana.  According  to  Dio-  Otero,  Rafael,  Cuban  dramatist:  b.  Ha- 
dorus  on  his  return  he  erected  great  works  at  vana  1827;  d.  there  1876.  His  first  comedy  was 
Thebes,  among  which  was  a  monument  of  un-  performed  so  early  as  1842.  Several  others  were 
equaled  magnificence,  the  Osymandeion,  but  this  afterward  presented  at  Matanzas  and  Havana, 
is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Ramesseum  among  them:  'El  Coburgo.'  'Del  Agua  Mansa,' 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Thebes,  built  by  'Mi  Hijo  e!  Frances,'  and  'Un  Novia  del  Dia.' 
Rameses  11.,  with  whom,  however,  there  is  He  further  wrote  two  works  of  fiction,  'La 
much  difficulty  in  identifying  Osymandyas  him-  Perla  de  la  Diana'  (1866)  and  'Cantos  So- 
self  whose  exploits  appear  to  be  mostly  of  a  dales*  (186S).  Much  of  what  he  wrote  remains 
fabulous      character.       Consult:       Diodorus,      i.  in  the  files  of  periodicals. 

47-9;    Tzetzes,     "Chiliades'    iii.    892;    iv.    620;  Otfried,   St'fred,    Alsatian    theologian    and 

Budge,  'A  History  of  Egypt'   (ipoz)-  poet:  h.  about  800;  d.  about  875.     He  was  the 

i-i*.„«    A  ta'nA    n™,   7i.alanH    n  Houthem  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  com- 

p,o°S  torn?'  „'^"s.j£"T.fi;.    taSdS  P0.i.io.  in  .h=Ge™  language      Af»,h.vi^ 

yiu.ii.ua     u  p-~fi^   anrf  nn  the  become  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Weissenburg,  in 

Si,     h.    r^i^l^  S    wStland       An,  Als.ee.  he  studied  under  libanu.  Mann,.,  ab- 
notth     by    Canterbuiy    and    Wratland       Area  returned  to  hi.  monas- 

Shf,%oT„rare°?o't  cSlme^roUarS  In,S  ™  ->•'"  '•'.'"•'f  \"k~'   -'  '="»'""■ 

omer  rowns  are  tyii  '-'""'■     .        „  f,   j^  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works  m  prose  and  verse. 

cag.ll,    etc.      Otago    was    «"]™,  ""p'T*,,*^.?  The  roost  important  of  these  is  a  rhymed  ver- 
body  of   l^t'^J'  *^"  Churchmen.     Pop.   (1901)  pa^aXase  of  the  GospeU  in  Old  High 

173,145-     See  New  Zmland.  German,   stilfextant,   in   whicfi   there   are   some 

Otahrite,  d-ta-hS'te  or  0-ti  hi-te,  an  isl^d  passages    of    lyrical    poetry.    He    completed    it 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  now  known  as  Tahiti,    bee  gi^m  ggg  ^„^  dedicated  it  to  Ludwig,  king  of 

Tahiti,  Germany.     An   edition   of   it  was   published   by 

Otal'gia,  earache;  specifically  neuralgia  of  Piper  in  1898.  and  modem  German  translations 
the  ear.  Its  attack  is  usually  sudden,  Che  pain  by  Rapp  (1858)  and  Kelle  (1870). 
coming  on  at  once  with  full  intensity.  It  is  Oteello,  S-thfl'o,  The  Moor  of  Venice, 
often  associated  with  other  ailments,  of  which  ,j(jg  Tragedy  of,  a  drama  by  Shakespeare 
it  may  be  only  a  local  symptom,  and  frequently  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^j;^  'Hamlet,>  <Lear,'  and  'Mac- 
arises  from  disorders  of  ttie  teeth.  Neuralgic  [j^fj,  ,  ^^  ^^  ^f  the  poet's  four  great  master- 
pains  in  other  parts  of  the  face  often  follow  it.  pieces  of  tragedy.  It  was  acted  in  1604,  printed 
When  otalgia  is  very  intense  it  extends  to  the  j^j  jg^^  jn  a  quarto  edition,  and  was  included 
temple  and  nerves  on  the  same  side  of  the  face,  ;„  ^hc  First  Folio  of  1623.  The  source  of  the 
in  which  it  causes  acute  pains.  It  frequently  „agedy  is  the  story  entitled  <Un  Capitano 
departs  suddenly,  and  returns  again  generally  to  m^o'  in  Cinthio's  'Hecatommithi,'  a  collec- 
the  same  ear.  The  treatment  when  the  disease  ^^^^  ^f  ,^1^^  g^d  novels  printed  in  Italian  in 
is  symptomatic  must  depend  upon  the  cause.  ,jjg_  fhe  'Hecatommithi'  appeared  in  French 
Ordinarily_  earache  is  due.  not  to  otalgia,  but  to  j„  ,58^  ^ut  Shakespeare  has  followed  the  Ital- 
otitis  media  {(J.v.),  or  inflammation  of  the  mid-  ja^  version  in  its  general  outlines. 
die  or  tympanic  portion  of  the  ear,  Othman,  fith-man',  or  Osman  I,  surnamed 

Otam,  6'tii-roo,  Japan,  the  chief  town  on  Ghazi,  "the  Victorious,*  Turkish  sultan,   foun- 

the  west  coast  of  Hokkaido  on  the  south  shore  Jer  of  the  Ottoman  or  Osmanli  empire,  which 

of    Ishikari    Bay,    and   connected    by    rail    with  was  named  after  him:  b.  Sukut,  Bilhynia,  12591 

Sapporo  and  the  coai  region  of  Ishikari,    It  has  j.  1326.    In  1288  he  succeeded  his  father  Erlo- 

important  herring  and  other  fisheries  and  a  large  gh^ui  ^s  chief  of  a  Turkish  horde  in   Phrygia. 

trade.     Interesting   archao logical    remains   have  gnj   in   1299.  after  successful   camjiaigns  which 

been  found  in  the  vicinity.  put  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  in  his  hands, 

Otavalo    6t-a-va'l6    Ecuador,  town,  prov-  proclaimed  his  independence  and  took  the  title 

ince  of  Imbabura;  25  miles  northeast  of  Quito,  of  sultan      N^ca;a  (1304).  Marmora  {13^)  and 

It  was  selUed  in  iW;  in  1868  it  was  completely  Broussa  (1326)  came  under  his  sway,  and  n  his 

LTroyed  by  ^  MnhquafcTand  many  of  the  last  years  he  made  Karahissar  his  capital  and 
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t   was   succeeded  7  Dec.  983.    He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Otho 
I.    His  elder  brothers  had  all  died  before  their 

Ortiitian,    or    Osnuui    II.,    sultan    of    the  father,  who  caused  him  to  be  crowned  king  of 

Tarks:  b.  4  Nov.   1605;   d.  Constantinople  20  Rome   {96^),  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in 

May  1622.    The  son  of  Ahmed  I.,  in  1618  he  German   history.     He  assumed  power   in  973. 

came  to  the   throne  as    i6th  sultan   and  sue-  and  subdued  the  revolt  of  several  powerful  vas- 

cessor   of   his   deposed   uncle   Mustapha   I.     He  sale,   including   his   cousin,   Henry   H.,   duke  of 

was  defeated  at  Choczim  (1621)  by  Sigismund  Bavaria.    In  Italy  he  suppressed  a  rising  under 

III.,  king  of  Poland;  attempted  to  suppress  the  Crescentiua,    and   then    attempted   to   drive    the 

Janizaries;  but  was  captured  by  them  and  im-  Greeks   from   Lower   Italy;   but   they   called   in 

prisoned.     He  was  killed  in  prison  by  the  grand  the  aid  of  the  Saracens  from  Sicily,  and   Otho 

jiziu  suffered  a  total  defeat  near  Cotrone,  Calabria, 

OthmM  Ibn  Affan,  third  Moslem  caliph:  '3   July  982. .  He   died   before   fresh  plans  o£ 

b.  Mecca  about  565;  d!  Medina  656.    Moham-  conquest   agamst    Greeks    and    Arabians  could 

med's  secreUry  and   lieutenant,  he  married   the  "^  „  .  ,„  

Proi*et's   two  daughters,   and  in  644  after  the  Otho      III.,      called       Mirabiua      Mundi 

death   of   Omar   was   chosen   caliph   by   the   six  ("Wonder  of  the  World"),  emperor  of  Germany : 

appointed    by    Omar,    of    whom    one    actually  b.  July  980;   d.   23   Jan.   1002.     He  was   son   of 

wished   Othman's  election,  each  of  the  others  0"io  II.,  and  the  last  of  the  male  branch  of  the 

pressing    his    own    claims.     Othman    was    then  Saxon  imperial  house.     He  was  only  three  years 

old  and  feeble,  and  not  by  nature  over  energetic  old   when   he  succeeded   his   father.     In   996   be 

in  his  prime,  but  he  seems  to  have  carried  things  marched  into   Italy  and  crushed  a   fresh   insur- 

with  a  high  hand.     He  occupied  Persia  {645-7),  recti  on     fomented     by      Crescentius.     He     was 

eastern    Africa,    and    Nubia    (651),    began    the  crowned    emperor    m    996   by   Gregory    V.     He 

spread  of  Islam  in  the  islands  of  the   Mediter-  again   crossed   ihe   Alps    in   998   to   suppress   a 

raiiean,  dared  remove  from  their  offices  the  tried  second    rebellion    under    Crescentius,    whom   he 

general's  of  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar  to  make  room  caused  to  be  beheaded.     On  the  death  of  Greg- 

for   his    kinsmen    and    favorites,    and    raised    a  "ry,   Otho  raised   his  old  tutor,  Gerbert.  to  the 

storm  of  disapproval  by  sitting  in  the  very  seat  pontificate  as  Sylvester  II.     Peace  m  Rome  was. 

of   Mohammed    instead  of   two  steps   below   it,  nowevcr,   only   temporary,   and   until   his    death 

like  his  two  predecessors.    He  attempted  to  in-  Otho  was  mostly  emploved  in  quellmR  disturb- 

troduce  a  definitive   revision  of  the  Koran.     A  ances  m  various  parts  of  iLily.     Some  historians 

great   plot,   embracing   all   his   early   rivals   and  assert  that  his  death  was  due  to  poisomng.  an 

the     secUrjes     who     differed     with     him,     was  act   of   revenge  on   the   part   of   the   widow    of 

formed ;  the  Caliph  was  besieged,  having  broken  Crescentius.     The   emperor   was   a   stnci    relig- 

his  promise  to  appoint  new  governors,  and  was  ■""'St.  much  given  to  penances  and  pdgrimages. 
assassinated.      His    rule,    though    disturbed    at  Otho  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany:  b.   IIS2; 

home,     was     ihe     beginning     of     the     imperial  d.      rg      May      1218.     He     was      (he      son      of 

growth  of  Islam,  thanks  to  the  conquest  of  Cy-  Henry,     Duke     of     Saxony.     He     was     chosen 

prus,  Armenia,  North  Africa,  etc.  by     the      Gueiphs      as      rival      king     to  Philip 

Otho   I„  o'tho   (Tub   Great),   emperor   of  of  Swabia  in   ugS^  was  recognized  as  sole  king 

Germany:   b,  23   Nov.  912:   d.  7  May  973.     He  '"   '208,   and   was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  4 

was  son  of  Henry  I^  and  was  crowned  king  of  Oct    1209.     However,    the    emphasis    which    he 

Germany  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  936.     His  reign  placed   upon   imperial   sovereignty   in   Italy   dia- 

of  36  years   was   an   almost   uninterrupted   sue-  pleased  the  Pope,  who  excommunicated  him  in 

cession  of  wars.     After  a  14  years'   struggle  he  "lo,  and  in  1212  declared  Frederick  11.  the  true 

subdued    Boleslav,   duke   of   Bohemia;    wrested  king  of   Germany.     He  finally   relinquished  the 

the    duchies   of   Swabia,   Bavaria,   and   Lorraine  struggle   against    Frederick   and    retired   to    his 

from  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  and  possessions  in  Brunswick, 
gave   them    (in  949)    to  his  sons  Ludolf    and  Otho,  or  Otto,  I,  king  of  Greece,  second 

Henry,  and  to  his  son-in-law  Conrad,  count  of  son  of   King   Louis  of   Bavaria :   b.   Salzburg  i 

Worms,  respectively.     He  delivered  the  Italians  June  181S ;  d.   Bamberg  26  July  1867.     He  was 

from  the  oppressions  of  Berengar  II.,  married  educated  at  the  University  of  Munich,  was  nom- 

the  widow  of  IjDtba-   their  first  king,  and  was  inaled   king  of  Greece   by   the   London   Confer 

crowned  king  of  Lombardy   (951).     In  961    he  ence  7  May   1832,  and   chosen   to   this  office  by 

was  crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  in  the  next  year  the  Greek  National  Assembly  8  August.     Until 

emperor  by  Pope  John  XII.     But  shortly  after  i  June  1835  he  was  guided  by  a  regency.    Upon 

John  made  an  alliance  with  .\dalbert,  king  of  coming  to  his  majority  he  showed  himself  too 

Upper  Italy,  to  drive  the  Germans  out.     Otho,  weak,  too  easily  influenced  by  his  Bavarian  cour- 

Ihe   following   summer   marched   against   Rome,  tiers,  and.  above  all,  too  much   under   Russian 

drove   John   out.   deposed  him   and   placed    Leo  control  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people.    In- 

VIII.  in  the  papal  chair,  though  this  proceeding  tema!    discord,    financial    difficulties,    and   open 

is  recognized   as   uncanonical  and   Leo   is   reck-  breaks  with  Great  Britain  and  France  followed, 

oned    an    anti-pope.     The    Byzantine    court    re-  and  24  Oct,   1862  he  was  deposed  by  a  provis- 

fused  to  acknowledge  Oiho's  claim  to  the  im-  ional    government,   and   returned   to    Bamberg, 

perial  dignity;  but  he  defeated  the  Greek  forces  The  only  work  of  any   importance  that  he  ac- 

in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  eastern  emperor.  John  complished  for  Greece  was  the  organization  of  a 

Zimisces.  gave  the  Greek  princess  Theophania  system  of  education ;    a   stronger   man   in   his 

to  Otho's  son  Otho  in  marriage.    He  was  at  place  would  probably  have  profited  by  the  re- 

once  the  greatest  political  and  military  power  peated   opportunities    given    Greece   to   acquire 

of  the  West.  some  territory  of  Turkey. 

Otho  II.,  called  Der  Rote  (•The  Red'),  Otho,  Marcus  Salvius,  Roman  emperor:  b. 

emperor  of  Germany:  b.   Rome  955;  d.  there  33  A.D.;  d.  69  A.a.    He  was  for  a  time  governor 
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of  the  province  of  Lusitauia    (Portugal)    and  post  whidi  he  held  until  his  retirement  from 

fi<me(i  Galba  when  the  latter  rebelled  against  active  service  in  March  igoa. 

ero.    On  Galba's  accession  in  67  Otho  becwne  QtiB,  Peasenden  Nott,  American  surgeon: 

tlK  royal   favorite  and   was   made  consul;   but  b.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  6  May   1825;  d  24  May 

when  Galba   appomted    Piso  as   his   successor,  igoo.     He  was  graduated  from  the  New  York 

Otho,  secunng  the  all^iance  of  the  pretonan  Medical  College  in  1852;  was  surgeon  of  the 

guard,  had  Galba  and  Piso  murdered,  and  was  New  York  police  department  in  1861 ;  lecturer 

proclairued  wnperor  in  og.     The  eastern  prov-  on  geni to- urinary   diseases    at  the   New    York 

inces  acknowledged  him  as  emperor,  but  m  Ger-  College   of    Physicians    and    Surgeons    1862-71, 

trany   Vitellius    was  proclaimed   by   the   legions  and  clinical  professor  there   from   the  date  last 

of  the  lower  Rhine.     Having  led  his  army  mto  named.     Among   surgical    instruments    invented 

Italy    Vitelluis    overthrew     at    Bebnacum,    the  by  him  may  be  cited  the  urethrometcri  and  the 

forces  of  Otho,  who  killed  himself  after  reigning  dilating    catheter.      He  published   <History    of 

three  months  and  a  few  days.  the    Panama    Railroad    and    the    Pacific    Mail 

O'tw,  Baw,  American  artist;  b.  New  Eng-  Steamship   Company'    {1849) ;_ 'Urethral  Slrie- 

land  1784;  d.  1861.     He  first  came  into  pubfic  V^^^  ,      <^^77) :      'Gemto-Unnary      Diseases' 

notice  as  a  portrait  painter  in  New  York,  and  t'"3). 

nothing  is  known  about  his  previous  years  of  Otia,  HaniKn  Gray,  American  orator  and 
study.  In  1813  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  where  statesman,  nephew  of  James  Otis  (q.v.)  :  b.  Bos- 
his  only  known  genre  picture,  'Interior  of  a  ton,  Mass.,  8  Oct  1765;  d.  there  38  Oct.  i&t^. 
Forge,'  hangs  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1783,  studied 
Fine  Arts,  His  portraits  include  those  of  Presi-  i^w  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  178&  He 
dent  Jefferson;  Alexander  Lawson;  the  painter  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1797-1801,  and 
Jarvia;  and  Dr.  Physick.  He  has  left  a  portrait  United  States  Senator,  1817-22.  He  had  pre- 
of  himself.  Some  of  his  works  he  reproducal  in  vioualy  sat  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature; 
meiiotint.  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Hartford  Con- 
n^  _,.  .  —  ...  vention  of  1814;  and  was  mayor  of  Boston  in 
I,  ^^  *Tr*  9"""^  American  mventorr  jg^^.  His  published  works  include:  'Letters 
B  Halifax  Vt.,  3  Aug.  1811 ;  d.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  ;„  Defense  of  the  Hartford  Convention'  (1824). 
8  April  i86i.  He  worked  on  a  f ann ;  was  a  ^^d  'Orations  and  Addresses.' 
carnage  maker  1838-45;  and  was  head  of  manu-  n^  t  _  *_  ■  n  1  ^■ 
facturnig  concerns  in  Albany,  Bergen  Heights,  ,  P^'^  J"°>"'  A""'""''  ^r'=''"*'°'!?7 
N.  J.,  Tnd  Yonkers.  HU  gf^t  invention,  that  statesman:  b.  West  Barnstable.  Mass..  5  Feb. 
of  a  safety  device  for  an  elevator  so  that  t  can  '^a^'  ^-  Andover  Mass.  23  May  1783.  He  was 
not  fall  even  if  the  cable  on  which  it  is  hung  *!"i""1^  from  Harvard  ,n  1743,  studied  law 
should  break,  was  perfected  for  use  in  thS  i"  the  office  of  Jeremiah  Gndl^  at  Boston,  was 
last-named  factory,  and  probably  did  more  to  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  but, after  two 
increase  the  value  of  city  real  esute  by  making  ^^^  of  practice  here  settled  m  1748  in  Boston. 
tall  buildings  possible  than  any  other  inventZ  "*""«  ^^  1""^'^'?  M^amed  eminence  m  the 
of  the  century.  Otis  also  invented  a  special  and  ^"'^^-  °"!"!B  ^"  "=«. '"  J^*  '^'''  ^fj""^^ 
independent  engine  for  elevators,  as  ^11  as  a  ^"  ly^,'-'""  "  *^  ,^}fi  ,?lj^^  ""l^Tlt^f 
Staple  machine,  a  steam  plow,  a  rotory  oven,  ^"k'"*"  l't"«t"«s,  and  published  'The  Rudi- 
and  a  safety  bridge,  which  although  ^hout  a  ""«"«  of  LaHn  Prosody'  (i;6o).  a  work  of 
draw  does  not  h^pede  navigation  The  Zat  careful  scholat^ip.  He  was  appointed  attorney- 
eievator  business  begun  by  him  is  carriefon  B*""^''  X'"'  '*"■?  "''/'  ''•  "'"«"<=*'  ]?*^^  ^° 
^  his  sons  Charles  Roll  in  and  Norton  Prentiss  "iP.P£'V'5\*""'  °1  "^''l?'"'^  application  for 
QtU  -  '  V  '""  iituiuK.  ^j,f,j^},  [,3(1  been  made  m  the  Massachusetts  su- 
^  preme  court.  These  writs  were  warrants  permit' 
Otit,  Blwell  Stephen,  American  soldier:  ting  general  search  for  smuggled  goods,  and 
b.  Frederick,  Md.,  25  March  1838;  d.  21  Oa.  Otis  was  entirely  convinced  of  their  illegality. 
1909,  He  was  graduated  at  Rochester  Univer-  In  February  1761  the  matter  came  to  debate 
sity  in  1858,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  before  the  court  Gridley  appeared  for  the 
l86r ;  entered  the  Union  Army  in  1862  as  cap-  crown  and  Otis  and  Oxcnbridge  Thacher,  an- 
tain  of  the  140th  N.  Y.  Infantry,  and  took  part  other  well-known  lawyer,  for  the  opposition. 
m  many  battles.  Disabled  for  duty  by  a  Otis'  speech,  occupying  some  four  or  five  hours 
wound  at  Petersburg  i  Oct.  1864.  he  was  dis-  and  marked  by  an  argument  of  great  learning 
charged  from  the  volunteer  service  with  brevet  and  intellectual  force,  has  been  called  the  pro- 
tank  of  brigadier  in  1865 ;  in  1866  became  lieu-  logue  of  the  Revolution.  John  Adams,  whose 
tenant-colon cl  of  the  22d  Infantry;  served  in  the  notes  taken  in  the  court-room  and  later  revised 
West  1867-85,  being  organizer  and  head  of  the  are  the  only  authority  for  the  content  of  this 
Leavenworth  School  of  Infantry  and  Cavaliy  great  effort,  declares  that  "then  and  there  was 
from  1881  to  1885.  He  commanded  at  Assini-  3ie  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition  to 
boine,  Mont.  1885-90;  from  tSgo  to  1893  was  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Briuin.»  Decision 
luperin  ten  dent  of  the  recruiting  service,  his  rank  was  reserved ;  and  though  some  writs  were 
in  the  latter  year  being  full  brigadier ;  and,  after  granted,  none  was  ever  enforced.  In  1761  Otis 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  where  he  gained 
1894-7  and  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  1897-8.  a  high  reputation  for  his  eloquence  and  patriotic 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  United  States  earnestness.  From  this  time  until  1769  he  was 
forces  in  the  Philippines  and  military  governor,  the  pre-eminent  leader  of  thought  In  that 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission  discussion  and  development  of  opinion  which  pre- 
1899.  In  May  1900  he  retired  from  the  govern-  ceded  the  war.  In  176a  he  published  'A  Vindi- 
orship  of  the  Fhilippbes;  in  June  was  pro-  cation  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Reprcsen- 
moted  major-general;  and  in  October  beomie  tatives  of  the  Provinte  of  Massachmelts  Bay.' 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes;  a  a  brochure  of  'exasperating  candor,'  of  whldi 
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John  Adams  eaid,   'How  many  volumes   are  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Canada  Atlantic  (Grand 

concentrated   in  this   little   fugitive   pamphlet  Trunk),    and    New    York    and    Ottawa    (New 

...   I*   This  is  regarded  as  a  chief  source  for  York  Central),  railroads;  about  lao  miles  west 

subsequent   arguments   against   Parliamentary  of    Montreal.     The    Chaudiere    Palls,    in    the 

taxation  and  in  favor  of  free  speech.    It  was  fol-  Ottawa  River,  are  600  feet  wide  and  40  feet 

lowed  by  two  others,  <  The  Rights  of  the  British  high.     A  road  bridge  spans  the  liver  immedi- 

Colonies  Asserted   and  Proved*   (1J64),  which  ately  below  the  falls,  while  the  C.  P.   R.   Ry. 

maintained  a  conciliatory  tone  and  was  there-  bridee  crosses  some  distance  above,  and  a  large 

fore  displeasing  to  the  extremists,   and  <Con-  combined  railway   and  road  bridge   an   equal 

siderationson  Behalf  of  the  Colonies' ('76s). '°-  distance  below.     The   Rideau  Falls,  so  called 

creaain^ly  bitter,  and  satisfactory  to  his  previ-  by  the  early  French  explorers   because  of  its 

ous  critics.     Otis  was  a  prominent  member  o£  curtain-like   appearance,   cany   the  waters  ol 

the  Stamp  Act  congress,  which  met  at  New  the  Rideau  River  into  the  Ottawa,  toward  tbi 

York  in   October   1765;   in    1766   was   elected  eastern  end  of  the  city.     These  falls,  as  well  as 

speakerof  the  general  court,  but  did  not  assume  the  Chaudiere,  supply  extensive  water-power, 

office  because  of  the  negative  of  the  governor.  A  careful  estimate  places  the  available  v—'  — 


In  1768,  after  Townshend's  bill  for  the  taxation  power  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
of  the  colonies  had  been  passed  by  Parliament,  Ottawa  at  300,000  horse-power,  while  within 
the  general  court  despatched  to  the  remaining  a  radius  of  45  miles  there  is  a  total  of  i  ,000.000 
colonies  a  second  circular-letter,  urging  unity  horse-power.  Ten  brid^«s  cross  the  Rideau 
in  some  plan  toward  common  protection.  This  River  withinthecityliinits.  The  Ottawa  River, 
letter  was  drafted  by  Otis  and  corrected  by  and  its  tributary  the  Gatineau,  are  the  routes 
Samuel  Adams.  Bernard,  royal  governor,  de-  by  which  timber  is  brought  down  to  Ottawa 
manded  the  recall  of  the  letter  as  traitorous,  from  the  great  northern  limits. 
and  Otis  made  a  speech,  advocating  non-com'  Industries,  etc,  —  Around  the  Chaudiere  are 
pliance,  which  the  royalicts  thought  might  be  a  number  of  large  industries,  for  the  most  part 
the  'most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  trea-  connected  with  the  cutting  and  manufacture  of 
sonable  declaration*  ever  uttered.  But  the  lumber.  The  cut  of  timber  in  the  Ottawa 
legislature  did  not  vote  for  the  recall  of  the  cir-  Valley  has  been  nearly  700.000,000  cubic  feet 
cular.  Otis  was  now  wholly  occupied  with  in  one  year,  and  almost  every  foot  was  prepared 
public  interests,  writing  for  the  press  and  ad-  formarket  in  the  Ottawa  and  Hull  lumber  mills. 
dressing  political  gatherings.  In  1769  he  was  Besides  the  lumber  industry  proper,  there  are 
accused  in  England  of  treason  by  ttie  customs  large  mills  and  factories,  both  on  the  Ottawa 
commissioners,  and  replied  by  a  denunciation  side  and  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Hull,  for  the 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Boston  'Gazette.'  manufacture  of  matches  (with  a  daily  output 
He  thus  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  of  35,000,000  matches),  indurated  fibre  ware, 
Robinson,  one  of  the  commissionera,  during  wooden  ware,  pulp,  and  paper,  as  welt  as  flour 
which  he  received  a  wound  of  the  head  which  is  mills,  tanneries,  brick  and  tile  works,  foundries, 
supposed  to  have  brought  about  his  subsequent  machine-shops,  railroad  car  and  repair  shopK, 
insanity.  He  was  awarded  £2,000  damages,  furniture  factories,  carriage  works.  The  tax- 
but  refuser"  "-  -'--—  " --'■  -'  -  _._..._...        .......            .._...- 


efused  to  claim  the  sum  upon  receipt  of  a  able  assessment  of  Ottawa  exceeds  130.000,0 
wniten  apology.  During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  and  there  is  $17,000,000  of  property  exempt 
was  subject  to  fits  of  aberration,  and  though  he  from  taxation,  of  which  $11,000,000  belong  to 
was  in  the  legislature  in  1771  and  for  a  brief  the  federal  government,  and  tfie  remainder 
time  resumed  nis  Boston  practice,  he  continued  laligious,  charitable. educational,  and  municipal 
in  general  unequal  to  public  and  professional  institutions.  Ottawa  is  the  centre  of  a  good 
duties.  While  in  an  unbalanced  condition  he  farming  district,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  city,  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  river,  are  ex- 
was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  More  than  tensive  mineral  deposits,  iron,  asbestos,^  phos- 
any  other  American  Otis  gave  the  impetus  and  phate  of  lime,  mica,  zinc,  plumbago.  Electric 
direction  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  railways  cover  every  section  of  the  city,  and 
Consult  the  biographies  by  Knapp  in 'Sketches  extend  out  of  town  east  to  Rockliffe  Park,  and 
of  Eminent  Lawyers,  Statesmen,  and  Men  of  west  to  Britannia-on-the-Bay,  on  the  south 
Letters)  (1831)  and  Tudor  (1823);  also  Tyler,  side  of  the  Ottawa,  and  Victoria  Park,  on  the 
•Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution'  north  or  Quebec  side. 

(1897).  Principal  Buildings. —  The  Parliament  and 

Ode,  Tamefc    See  Kalbr,  Jambs  Otis.  Govemmentbuildings   situated  on  Parliament 

"Tr^'J       ™    "7        u  HiH,    las   feet   above   the   nver,   and   covering 

Otoc-yon.    See  Cape  fox.  about  four  acres  of  land,  are  built  in  the  Italian 

CtoUth.    See  Anatomy;  Ea».  Gothic  style,  of  Canadian  sandstone  quarried 

Otsego,   at-sf  go,  a  lake  in  Otsego  County,  '"  the  Ottawa  Valley,  and  Devonian  sandstone 

N.  Y.,  the  main   source   of  the  Susquehanna  ffom   Potsdam,   N.   Y.     The   foundation-stone 

River      It  is  a  beauti/ul  body  of  water;  along  "as  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales   (now   King 

its  shores  are  many  attractive  cottages,  but  it  is  Edward  VII.)  in  i860.     The  original  buildings, 

noted   chiefly   for  its   connection  with   James  including  the  Victoria  Tower,    180   feet   high. 

Fenimore   Cooper   (q,v.).      Cooperstown  (q.v).  »"''   the  library,  cost  about  IB.000,000.      The 

is  on  the  south  shore.  growth  of  the  country  in  recent  years  has  neces- 

ntwim  nau      «;«'  ■W^mmiin  sitated  the  building  of  a  fourth  large  building. 

OtsecaBass.    bee  Whitemsh.  known  astheLangevin  Block.facingthe  Houses 

Ot'tar  of  Roses.    See  Attar  of  Robeb.  of  Pariiament.  but   outside  the   grounds,  and 

Ottawa,    Qt'a-wa,    Canada,   city,  capital  of  since  its  completion,  government  business  has 

the    Dominion    of    Canada,    and    of    Carleton  increased  so  rapidly  that   half  a  dosen   large 

County,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario;  at  the  con-  buildings  have  bad   to   be   leased  for   depart- 

fluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  rivers,  and  on  mental  use,  in  various  parts  ot  the  city.     Othet 
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promiaer.t  bmldinErs  are  Rideau  Hall,  the  1868.  The  govenunent  maintains  a  large  ex- 
official  residence  of  the  Governor-General,  the  perimentaj  farm  a  mile  or  two  south-west  of  the 
poat-ofiice,  city  hall,  public  library,  banks,  city.  Hull  (q.  v.),  across  the  river  and  in  the 
churches,  colleges  and  schools.  A  large  build-  Province  of  Quebec,  is  one  with  Ottawa  in 
iug,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000,  commercial  and  industrial  mattcra,  but  en- 
is  now  under  construction,  to  accommodate  the  tirely  separate  in  municipal  government.  The 
Geological  Museum  and  National  Art  Gallery,  government  of  both  cities  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
Special  buildings  are  also  being  put  up  for  the  and  corporation.  Pop.  (1900)  sS,i(}3:  (1904) 
Royal  Mint,  the  Astronomical  Observatory  63.000. 
and  the  National  Archives.  Lawrence  J.  Bubpeb. 

CkuTches.  Educational  Institutions,  Librants,  Ottawa,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  La  Salle 
*tc.  —  There  are  two  cathedrals,  Church  of  County;  at  the  confluence  of  the  "Fox  and  Illi- 
England  and  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  six  nois  nvers.  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes  for  the  aged  and  the  Chicago,  B  &  Q.  and  the  Chicago,  R. 
and  the  friendleaa.  Under  the  school  laws  of  I.  &  P.  R.R.'s;  about  80  miles  southwest  of 
the  Province  separate  systems  of  schools  are  Chicago.  It  was  settled  as  farm  land  in  the 
maintained  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho-  early  part  of  the  jgth  century,  but  was  not  in- 
lica.  The  chief  educational  institutions  are  corporated  until  1S37.  It  is  in  a  productive 
the  University  of  Ottawa  (R.  C),  the  Pro-  agricultural  region,  m  which  are  extensive  de- 
vincial  Normal  School,  af&liated  with  Toronto  posits  of  fire-clay,  glass-sand,  and  bituminous 
University,  the  Model  School,  Colleriate  Insti-  coal.  It  has  considerable  manufacturing  inter- 
tute.  Laoies'  College,  Saint  Joseplvs  College,  ests,  the  chief  establishments  are  glass  factories, 
and  a  number  of  special  schools  in  charge  of  the  potteries,  agricultural  implement  shops,  sad- 
Oblate  Pathers.  three  theological  schools,  a  dleries,  carnage  factories,  and  organ  and  piano 
number  of  private  academies,  and  the  public  factories.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  brick,  tile, 
and  separate  schools.  There  are  several  li-  sewer  pipe,  and  other  manufactures,  and  in 
braries,  chief  of  which  is  the  Library  of  Par-  farm  and  dairy  products.     Some  of  the  promi- 


liament,  which  contains  (1904)  about  >oo,ooo  nent  buildings  are  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court 

volumes,   besides  some  valuable  manuscripts,  building,   the   city   and   county   nuildings,   the 

Next   to  Toronto,   Ottawa  is  the   chief  intel-  Rybum   Memorial    Hospital,    and   the   church 

lectual  centre  of  the  Dominion.  and  school  buildings.     Its  educational  institu- 

c     ■  »■       _«,         rittn   .    ■,  ,\.^i.^„A„    ..-t^-,.  tions   are    Pleasant    View    College,    under   the 

f.h     R,^S1.^^..rt°"rrtit,H^^r™2l^^I^  auspices    of     the     Lutherans,     laW     Francis 

of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  y^^.      ^^^^  (r    C.).  public  and  parish 

the  Literary  and  Scientific  S<^iety    the  F.eM  ^  ^  .   ^^^^^  library:^  and  Odd  Fellows" 

Naturalists  Club    the  Women  s  Histoncal  So-  R^ddic'^'s  public  libraries.     It  has  four 

ciety,_  the    Aberdeen    Ass«nation,    and    other  be^^tiful  parks.*^  The  city  charter,  in  accord- 
organiMtions   of   alike   nature.     Representa-  ;  ^I'j^     g  ,         >f   ^g         ■       j^^  ^ 

^^SnJ°T  ^n"rd^tatesTorul^^"S'  ^re  ^   -f-.   f  <>   ^-olf/   office   two   year,    and   a 

stationed  at  Ottawa.     The  Pope  is^represented  "^""^''  =  commisrio^   nfa^      The   ckt   owns   the 

here  by  a  special  envoy.  electric-Hght  plant  ^d  owns  and  operates  the 

Banks.  — The  head  office  of   the   Bank  of  waterworks.     Pop.  (1910)   9,535- 
Ottawa  is  here,   and  most  of  the  other  large  Ottawa,  Kan      city,  county-seat   of  Frank- 
chartered  banks  of  the  country  have  branches,  i;„  County;  on  Marais  des  Cygnes  River;  and 
There  is  also  a  Post-Office  savmgs  bank.  ^n  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchiscm,  T.  &  S. 

History,  Government,  rtc.— Champlain  gives  F..  and  the  Southern  Kansas  R.R.'s;  about  4a 
us  the  first  account  o£  what  is  now  the  site  miles  southeast  of  Topeka.  It  is  m  a  farming 
of  Ottawa,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  and  dairy  section.  The  place  was  named  for 
the  18th  century  that  the  first  white  settler,  the  Ottawa  Indwns  who  emigrated  from 
one  Philemon  Wright,  a  New  Englander,  cut  Ohio  in  1833.  ,The  town  was  founded  by 
a  home  for  himself  out  of  the  woods  on  the  Hull  John  Tecumsih  Jones,  a  Pottawatomie  mission- 
side  of  the  river.  Wright  acquired  property  ary,  who  taught  the  Ottawas.  The  Santa  Fi 
on  the  south  side  as  well,  and  transferred  the  Railroad  shops,  employing  400  men,  are  located 
site  of  the  future  capital  to  one  Nicholas  Sparks  here.  It  has  flour  imlls,  carnage  works  cream- 
as  payment  for  farm  labor.  Sparks  reluc-  enes,  grain  elevators,  and  furniture  factory. 
tantly  accepted  the  land.  His  descendants  There  is  considerable  trade  in  live-stock  dairy 
ar«  now  among  the  best-known  and  wealthiest  products,  nursery  stock  grain  wool,  and  fruU. 
families  of  Ottawa.  In  1816  the  British  Gov-  It  is  an  attractive,  residential  city,  with  weU- 
emment  sent  out  Colonel  By  to  survey  and  kept  streets  and  fine  parks.  It  is  noted  for  its 
construct  the  Rideau  Canal,  to  connect  the  moral  tone  and  as  bemg  ^  educational  centre- 
Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Kingston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ottawa  Umversity,  a  Baptist 
The  engineers  and  laborers  engaged  upon  the  mstitution  which  had,  in  1903,  700  students. 
canal  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future  city.  It  has  the  summer  educational  and  social 
which  was  at  first  called  Bytown.  Sir  John  gathering  called  the  Ottawa  Chautauqua 
Franklin,  returning  home  frtmi  one  of  his  Arctic  Assembly,  the  second  (m  pomt  of  time)  «Chau- 
vov^tes  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  canal  tauqua»  m  the  United  States.  It  has  also  a 
locl^in  1827  In  18(4  Bytown  was  incor-  free  public  library.  There  are  ai  church  edi- 
porated  as  a  city  and  the  name  changed  to  fices,  and  the  place  is  often  c^led<The  City  irf 
Ottawa  la  i8q8  Queen  Victoria  selected  it  as  Churches.*  Since  the  State  «Proh5bttory  Law» 
the  capital  of  Canada,  much  to  the  di^Mst  of  went  into  effect,  Ottawa  has  nevet  tolerated 
therivalcitiesof  Montreal.Qoebec.andToronto.  the  least  indication  of  a  saloon  or  ]oint,  and 
The  first  Dominion  Parliament  was  held  here  in  the  city  has  but  one  pohcemaa. 
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(igoo)  6,934;  (1910)  7.650.  building  projects  occasioned  financial  trouble:., 
H.  J.  Allen,  ^nd,  having  asked  for  and  obtained  a  reserva- 
Editov  'Oiiinua  Herald.''  '■""■  W  common  consent  they  removed  to  In- 
_  ~.  .  .  dian  Territory  in  1870.  In  1836  the  Michigan 
Ottawa,  Ohio,  village,  county-seat  of  Put-  Qttawas  ceded  all  Uieir  lands  except  reserva- 
nam  County;  on  the  Blanchard  River,  and  on  tions,  and  an  option  was  granted  them  of  taking 
the  Fmdlay,  Ft.  W.  &  W.,  the  Cincmnati,  H.  &  up  lands  in  severalty  on  these  reserrations  by 
D„  and  other  railroads.  It  is  about  90  miles  the  treaty  of  1855.  They  are  to  be  found  at 
northwest  of  Columbus.  It  19  in  a  farmmg  Arbre  Croche,  Grand  River,  Cross  Village,  Gull 
section,  and  has  several  industries  connected  Prairie.  saA  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
with  farm  products  and  stock-raising.  Its  chief  along  v/ith  the  Ojibways,  the  two  tribes  nura- 
manufactures  are  flour,  lumber  and  lumber  prod-  bering  nearly  5^00  members.  In  Canada  sev- 
octs,  clay  products,  and  dairy  products.  Pop.  eral  thousand  Ottawas  still  survive,  scattered 
(1910)  2,18a.  throughout  Ontario  in  small  tribes,  all  Chris- 
Ottatra  Indiana,  or  Ottawai,  an  important  tianized  and  self-supporting.  Consult  Black- 
American  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family  for-  bird,  <History  of  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  In- 
merly  residing  in  the  region  of  the  Ottawa  dians  of  Michigan'  (1887). 
River  in  Canada,  and  when  first  met  with  by  n.»__  •  /  ^  j  .u  u-  i  ™ 
early  French  explorers,  inhabiting  the  Manitou-  Ottawa,  ariver  of  Canada,  the  chief  affln- 
lln  Islands  and  the  northwest  shore  of  the  Mich-  ^nt  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  forming  theboundary 
igan  Peninsula.  They  comprised  the  Kiskakona,  t«tw«n  the  provmces  of  Quebec  and  Ontano. 
the  Sinagos.  and  tiie  Keinouches,  and  in  their  "  LL*^  ">  ^^e  high  land  which  divides  die  basui 
primitive  state  before  they  came  in  contact  with  ?*  P"<*^°2  ^""7  U°'°  ^¥\  °*  *«  ^^i"^  Uwrence 
white  races  were  brave,  honest,  and  upright,  be-  "»  ""L  48  30  N..  and  for  300  miles,  from  its 
lieving  in  a  Great  Creator  whose  eye  was  the  ^°"f"  o  Lake  Teraiscammgue.  runs  frt>m 
sun  by  day.  and  the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  no^heajt  to  southwest^  In  portions  of  its 
and  who  therefore  could  see  all  things  every-  fo""^  the  nver  is  very  irregular  m  width,  be- 
where,  night  and  day.  and  from  whom  it  would  !"K Jo^t  in  lakes  through  which  it  flows,  while 
be  impossible  to  hide  any  actions,  either  good  or  ■"  <«ti"s  the  waters  contract  to  40  or  50  yards 
bad.  They  were  governed  by  twenty-one  pre-  f.?  '"  '"*">'  .P'.f"^  forming  beautiful  cascades. 
cepis,  or  moral  commandments,  which  bear  a  ^^"  .°^"  precipitous  rocky  ledges.  Lake  Temis- 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Decalogue.  They  camingue  is  67  miles  long,  and  vanra  from  a 
also  believed  in  certain  deities  who  were  gov-  few  hundred  yards  to  nearly  10  miles  wide, 
emed  by  th*.  Great  Spirit  over  all,  and  who  pre-  On  leaving  Lake  Tern iscamingue.  the  river,  sud- 
sided  over  various  places  as  a  country  mountain,  denly  changing  its  direction,  flows  to  the  south- 
river,  lake,  or  island;  they  were  careful  not  to  ^*'  ^o'  4M  miles,  widening  at  its  outlet  into 
express  anything  which  might  displease  such  ^'^  expanse  of  water  known  as  the  Lake  of 
deities.  Michabon,  the  'great  hare,»  was  a  Two  Mountains  and  finally  discharges  mto  the 
mythical  personage  who  presided  over  the  earth  ^^"^  Lawrence  at  the  Saint  Ann  s  R^id^ 
and  created  men  from  animals.  Mirabichi  was  1*J?^<  '*'^  ?'''5''  °*  Montreal  Calumet  arid 
the  «god  of  the  waters."  They  became  the  allies  AH."™^  l*"  islands  75  and  95  miles  respwtively 
and  friends  of  the  French,  and  also  of  the  Hu-  ^"^  *^«  '^'^  °*  ?.,"^"^-^ ''*''i'*r»»  °''*''.'i^ 

to  the  Muntry  of  the  Siojix  beyond  the  Missis-  ^^^-^^  ^j   Kingston   by  the    Rideau   anal.      The 

sippi.    Becoming    embroiled    with    the    Sioux  river  is  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 

they  were  driven  back,  a  band  settling  at  Mack-  from  the  immense  quantity  ol  tine  timber  cut 

maw,   and  afterward  at  Arbre  Croche,  and  an-  ^„   jjg   ^nk%,   and   on   those   of   its   tributaries, 

other   band   near   Detroit.     The   Ottawas   aided  the    chief   of    which    are    the   Gatineau.    Mada- 

the   French   in   their   last   war   for  Canada,   but  „asca,    Rideau,   and    Riviere    du    Lidvre.      The 

Pontiac    (q.v.),   chief   of   the   Detroit   Ottawas,  Gatineau  is  400  miles  long,  and  the  other  tribu- 

would  not  surrender  and  organised  a  deep-laid  taries    mentioned   vary   in    length    from    100  to. 

conspiracy  for  the  massacre  of  the  English,  in  250  miles.     The   drainage   basin  of   the   Ottawa 

which,    however,    the    Arbre    Croche    Ottawas  and  its  tributaries  is  estimated  at  80,000  square 

would  not  join.     About  this  time  the  tribe  con-  miles, 
sisted  of  about  1.500  persons.    During  the  Rev- 
olution they  were  under  British  influence.  They         Ottawa,  Universi^  of,  condttcted  by  the 

joined  in  treaties  made  in  1785  and  1789,  but  Oblate  Fathers  of  Mary  Immaculate,  was  es- 

fook  up  arms  with  the  Miamis  soon  after,  again  tablished  in  1848  by  the  Rt.  Bev.  J.  E.  Guigues, 

making  peace  in   1795,  and  a  hand  about  this  O.M.I.,  D.D.    It  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 

time  making  a  settlement  on  the  Miami  River,  the  Ver^  Rev.  Father  Tabaret,  O.M.I.,  D.D.,  and 

Numerous  treaties  ceding  territory  around  Lake  imder  his  presidency  attained  a  high  degree  of 

Michigan    to    the  United    States    followed.    A  prosperity.     Originally  incorporated   under  the 

part  went  south  of  the  Missouri  in  1833,  where  title  of  •College  of  Bytown.'  this  institution  re- 

they  lost  their  identity.    A  band  of  Ottawas  in  ceived,  m  1866,  the  title  of  ■College  of  Ottawa," 

Ohio,   on   ,-?!   Aug.    18,16,   ceded   49,000  acres   of  together  with  the  power  of  conferring  University 

land   at  Maumce,  and  aOQ  removed   to  34,000  Degrees.     In  1883  its  charter  was  so  amended 

acres   on    the    Osage,    south    of   the    Shawnees.  as   to  extend   its   original  powers.     Besides  the 
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OTTAWA  UNIVERSITY  — OTTER 

regular  university   degrees,   the   University   of  there   are  courses    hi    pedagogy   and  business. 

Ottawa  enjoys  the  right  of  conferring  the  De-  The  college  work  is  arranged  in  three  courses, 

grees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Science  and  classical,  scientific  and  philosophical,  leading  to 

Music    together  with  the  degrees  of  Civil  En-  the  three  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  Ph.B.    All 

gineering,   Mining  Engineering  and  Mechanical  courses   are    open   to    women.     The    library   in 

Engineerirg.    The    University    received    at    the  1910   contained    6,000   volumes;    the    productive 

same    time    extensive    powers    of   affiliation,    in  funds  amounted  to  $178,000,  and  the  annual  in- 

virtue  of  which   all  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  come  was  $32,000.     The  students   (1910)   num- 

Faculty  are  officially  recognized  in  the  Dominion  bered  393.  and  the  faculty   19. 

and  in  all  other  British  possessions.    By  a  brief,  Otteodorfer,    ot'en-dor-fir,    Oswald,    Ger- 

dated  5   Feb.   l88a   the  Sovereign   Pontiff,   Leo  man-American  journalist:  b.   Zwittau,  Moravia, 

XIII.,  raised   the  University  of  Ottawa  to  the  26  Feb.  1826;  d.  16  Dec.  1900.     After  studyirg 

rank  of  a  Catholic  University,  withal!  the  priv-  law  at  Prague  and  Vienna  he  came  to  thiscoun- 

ileges  conferred  on  such  Universities.       _        _  try  after  the  revolutionary  disturbances  of  1848 

The  programme  of  studies  embraces  six  dis-  md,  settling  in  New  York  in  1850,  soon  became 

tinct    courses.      (i)    The    Theological    Course,  editor  of  the   New   Yorker  Staats-Zeitung   and 

which  extends  over  four  years  and  embraces  all  later  its   proprietor.    Under  his  management  it 

the  branches   of  ecclesiastical   science  generally  became    the   most   influential    German   daily   in 

taught   in   Catholic   seminaries,   (a)   The   Philo-  America    and    after    1861    was    independent    in 

sophical  Course  which  is  both  the  crowning  of  the  politics.     He  built  and  endowed  an  educational 

Collegiate  Course  and  basis  of  all  professional  institution  in  his  native  town,  founded  a  home 

studies.     Students  may  take  their  degrees  both  for   aged   and   poor   men   on   Long   Island   and 

in  Sacred  Theology  and   Philosophy.     (3)   The  established  the  Ottendorfer  free  library  in  New 

Course  of  Arts,  which  extends  over  four  years,  at  York. 

tiie  end  of  which  the  student  may  receive  the  q^.^^^    ^    carnirorotis    mammal    of    the 

diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Lit-  ^^^^  ^^^^^     (jif^f^jj^).    The  otters  differ 

erature,  after  having  passed  the  prescnbed  ex-  f^^^  j^^.  ^^33^^  chiefly  in  their  webbed  feet 

aminations.    (4)  The  Scientific  Course,  which  is  ^^^          jj^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^     j^  elongated  ahd 

adapted  for  young  men  who,  having  acquired  ^^^^g^,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  about  s'/i  feet  in 

gul&ient  knowledge  of  the  classics  desire  to  de-  ,     ^     ^        j,  j^;       somewhat  tapering,  but 

vow   their   time    to    the    Study   of   the    natura  ^^^^^'^    ^j  serving^ as  an  efficicnt^^dder  to 

sciences  and  mathematics.     It  commences  after  j^^  ^^^  swimming  movements  of  the  animal, 

the    Collegiate    Course,    and    lasts   three    years^  The  legs  are  short,  but  muscular,  and  exceedingly 

After  the  ne«ssaryexammat.on  upon  the  various  ^^j^j,^^             f^j'             ,;       fjVe  webbed  t«s 

matters  of  the  course,  students  may  r«e.ve  the  ^he  lips  are  whiskered;  the  ears  short,  and  the 

degree  of  B.S    (5)  The  Collegiate  Course  ex-  ^        ^  prominent.    The  under  fur  is 

tendmg  over  three  years  and  ernhracmg  all  the  ^           ^^              l"    j           ,       ^^  ^^^ 

mawers  necessary  for  matriculatuMifti)    The  ^  ^^           >^  ^        j^  j    ■»■  j  d^.k.t^^n  hue. 

Commercial  Course,  *e  ob  «t  of  whKh  is  to  j     ^J     ^                       chiefly  nocturnal  animals, 

^r^'^rsuXi^s^t^ifSiKris  ^Trsf^^r^^rf'tff^'^ 

fo'r^tS^r'^T^ttTdVr  '^'''*"  mScd^VTmYrS  SrA^^^f"5fe  S 

ior  wiiicn  they  wish  to  tit  tnemselves.  ~.,    "       ■  _    1 . 1  j     1  ■ :.,. : 

The  Univewity  library,  destroyed  by  the  great  ^hey  wander  about  a  great  deal  in  wmter,  gomg 

fire  of  a  Dec.  1^3.  has  been  partially  restored  »<=™»  *«  S^'f'  ^^T^'^l"!,^     ,.!X  ,^..^^ 

and  consists  of  i^  volumes.     The  number  of  *'"'[T  W*^?'  .f^*^*              SJ,h"«  ,V^h.^£ 

students  attending  all  departments  (1904)  is  46*  ''T\^!'^^  '^"^  /^^A°^X^lW^^J^^^ 

^T  r.'-'S'i^  ^"k'  ')"  ^drf"-  "  The"XmeSn"i""cL^rr  .^IJS) 

m  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland.  ^^      ^        (^^  i„^,^„        .„^l^^i^^  ^^ 

Since  Ottawa  has  immense  water-power  at  ^^  ^.^     ^^^^  j^^  -,  ^^  ^  ,^^,^^»^  b^^^„  ^^1^^ 

Its   command,   and   is   situated  in   the  vicimty  j   inhabits  America  generally,  but  is  most  pienti- 

of  vast  tracts  of  une  aimed  mineral,  >t  offer*  nn-  ^^  ;     Canada,  being  rare  on  the  Atlantic  border 

exampW  opportunities  for  a  school  of  practical  ^     ^     United    States.     The   Mackenzie   River, 

science  giving  courses  in  engineering.    The  Um-  .       .        „,„._,,  ,„„„:„_  ;„tn  th^  Arrtit-  =;« 

versity   authorities    have    erected   a    four   story  L"**  "'""tlA^^/^fThTV  n^Hi^n  n..«^^ 

c-™i.  R..;wi„„  a^  »  ,«,  f„«  ;„  «r^.,-  *^  ^'.  fo™  "oKa  H""!*  o' the  Canadian  otter. 

chiefly  noted  for  its  fur,  which  is  much  va 
commercially.  A  peculiar  winter  habit  of 
otter  consists  in  numbers  of  these  animals  select- 
ing a  sloping  bank  of  a  river  or  a  ridge  of  snow, 
and  sliding  down  the  sloping  surface  upon  their 

Ottawa    Unlverrfty,    founded    in    l86s    at  bellies,  the  fore-legs  being  bent  backward,  while 

Ottawa,  Kan.    It  was   incorporated   under  the  by  means   of  the   hind    legs   a  swift   forward 

joint   control   of   the   Baptists   and   the   Ottawa  impulse  is  given  to  the  body.     This  sport   (for 

Indians;   the   legislature   set   apart   20,000   acres  such  it  really  is)   may  be  continued  for  a  con- 

from  the  Indians'  reservation  for  the  University,  siderable    time,    the    whole    process    reminding 

with  the  provision  that  two  of  the  six  trustees  one  of  schoolboys  similarly  amusing  themselves. 

should  be  Indians,    This  arrangement  did  not  These  animals  are  caught  in  steel  traps,  which 

prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and  in  1873  an  ad-  are  set  generally  near  the  entrance  to  the  bur- 

]ustment  was  made   that  placed  the  University  row,  and  they  have  been  exterminated  in  almost 

entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denom-  all  the  easily  accessible  streams  of  the  country, 

ination.    There  is  a  preparatory  department,  and  The  European  otter   (L.  imlgoris)    inhabits 

..■.-.           .i_    ._,  (-ollege  instruction,  Europe  generally,  and  is  a  well-km*wn  denizen 
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of  Scotdi  rivers  snd  streams.    To  the  salmon  it  Otterbeiii,      it'«r-bln,      Philip       ^ 

is  particularly  destructive,  a  pair  of  otters  de-  American  United  Brethren  clergyman:  b.  Dillen- 
stroying  an  immense  number  of  tish,  a,nd,  as  burg,  Germany,  4  June  1736;  d.  Baltimore,  MtL, 
already  remarked,  leaving  large  numbers  in  a  17  Nov.  1813.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Reformed 
mangled  condition  after  each  meal.  The  pursuit  (German)  Church  ministry  at  Herborn  in  1^49 
of  fishes  is  carried  on  with  great  dexterity  by  and  in  1753  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Amenca. 
the  otters,  the  lithe  body  accommodating  itself  where  he  first  settled  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  there- 
quickly  to  all  the  turns  and  gyrations  of  the  after  having  charge  of  the  congregations  at 
finny  prey.  This  otter, .  although  usually  of  an  Tulpehocken  and  York,  Pa.,  and  of  Frederick, 
untamable  and  somewhat  ferocious  disposition,  Md.  At  Lancaster  he  experienced  what  he 
can  occasionally  be  domesticated  to  a  very  per-  termed  a  change  of  heart  and  as  a  result  intro- 
tect  extent.  A  species  (L,  nair)  is  said  to  be  duced  the  innovations  of  class-meetings,  open- 
tamed  in  India  by  fishermen,  and  used  for  hunt-  air  meetings,  and  prayer -meetings,  and  fre- 
ing  fish ;  and  in  Great  Britain  tame  otters  have  quently  made  lengthy  itinerant  tours,  founding 
occasionally  been  kept  for  a  similar  purpose,  what  later  became  a  new  sect,  the  United 
The  otter  is  still  hunted  for  sport  by  means  of  Brethrpn  in  Christ.  In  1774  he  assumed  charge 
dogs  (see  Otter-hound)  bred  and  trained  to  of  the  parish  at  Baltimore  where  he  remained 
their  work.  When  brought  to  bay  the  otter  will  for  nearly  40  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
defend  itself  with  great  pertinacity,  and  will  learning  and  wide  influence;  he  co-operated  with 
successfully  meet  any  single  dog  of  ordinary  the  Methodist  preachers  wbo  came  to  Pennsyl- 
9trength.  When  forced  to  the  water  the  otter  vania  and  Maryland,  and  at  his  death  the 
swims  deftly,  and  remains  for  very  long  periods  church  which  he  had  founded  had  in  its  service 
concealed  and  swimming  beneath  (he  surface,  about  100  preachers  and  20,000  members.  Con- 
On  maigre  days  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  suit  'Life,'  by  Drury  (1884). 
permits  the  flesh  of  the  otter  to  be  eaten.  It  is  Otterbcin  University,  founded  in  1847 
said  to  be  dark-colored,  rank,  and  of  fishy  taste,  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of 
The  fur  is  used,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  (be  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  It  was  char- 
Consult:  Coues,  <Fur-bearmg  Animals'  tjred  with  full  university  privileges,  and  wat 
(1877);  Stone  and  Cram,  'American  Animals'  t[,e  first  educational  institution  established 
(igoa);  and  works  on  British  and  East  Indian  y;,^„  the  control  of  the  United  Brethren; 
mammals.  Compare  SEA-otTER.  jt  was  named  in  honor  of  Philip  William 
Otter,  or  Ancon  Sheep,  a  breed  of  sheep,  Otterbcin  (q.v.).  Its  organization  includes 
which  arose  in  Dover,  Mass.,  in  1791,  from  a  college  department,  a  preparatory  depart' 
a  long-bodied  ram  which  was  deformed  ment,  with  a  three-years'  course,  and  post- 
in  that  its  legs  were  extremely  short  and  bent  graduate,  normal,  music,  and  art  departments, 
outward,  or  bowed,  like  those  of  an  otter.  The  The  college  work  is  arranged  in  two  courses, 
progeny  of  this  mm  when  mated  with  an  or-  classical  and  philosophical,  leading  to  the  de- 
dinary  ewe,  were  often  deformed  like  the  sire;  grees  of  A.B.  and  Ph.B.  The  university  has 
and  for  a  long  period  the  breed  was  easily  been  coeducational  from  the  first;  and  there 
maintained  in  that  district,  where  it  was  es-  is  a  dormitory  for  (he  women  students  on  the 
teemed  because  unable  to  jump  over  low  walls  campus.  The  Christian  Association  building 
and  fences.  This  case  is  of  great  scientific  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  In  1910 
interest  as  an  example  of  prepotency  (q.v.)  in  the  library  contained  10,000  volumes;  the  build- 
a  sire,  and  also  as  an  example  of  how  a  sudden  ings  and  grounds  were  valued  at  over  $95,000: 
variation  or  sport  may  be  perpetuated.  It  rs  the  productive  funds  amounted  to  $145,000^  and 
also  of  interest  to  note  that  when,  after  a  time,  the  annual  income  was  JSS.ooo-  The  students 
care  was  no  longer  taken  to  maintain  the  breed,  limbered  500,  and  the  faculty  30. 
it  disappeared  by  crossing  with  ordinary  sheep:  Qttky,  fifll,  Robert  Lawrence.  EngUsb 
the  last  typical  specimen  recorded  died  in  1813.  Anglican  clergyman :  h.  Richmond.  Yorkshire, 
Clonsult  Humphreys,  'Philosophical  Transac-  3  Sept.  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took 
tions'  (London,  1813).  orders  in  the  Established  Church,  was  principal 
Otter  Creek,  a  stream  rising  on  the  south-  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford,  in  1893,  and  has  been 
em  boundary  of  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  flows  rector  of  Winterboume  Basset,  Wiltshire,  from 
nortb-northwest  through  Rutland  and  Addison  1897.  He  has  published  'Lancelot  Andrewes' 
counties  and  empties  into  Lake  Champlain  near  C1893);  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation* 
Ferri.'burg.  It  is  90  miles  long  and  is  navigable  (1895)  ;  'Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament*  (1897)  ; 
for  eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  supplies  'The  Hebrew  Prophets*  (1898) ;  'Short  His- 
excellent  water-power  to  a  number  of  towns,  tory  of  the  Hebrews'  (1901). 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Vergennes,  Qtto  See  Otho 
Middlebury.  and  Rutland.  ^^  ^j  ^^^     See  Attar. 

Otter-houn^  or  Otter-dog.  a  large,  rough-  ottom-n   (6t'6-man)   Empir*.  or  Empire 

haired,  powerful,  hardy,  and  courageous  breed  (  aJTSSMnfe     (O^nali  Tuayeti).    com^e- 

of  bounds,  cu.vated  especially  m  Great  Britam  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^^  ,^rritori„  more  or  less  under  the 

to  assist  in  otter-hunting.     These  dogs  must  be  ^^^i^;^  ^,  the  Turkish  Suhan.     It  includes  in 

aWe  to  follow  the  game  mto  the  water  and  fight  Europe  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 

ill  »i!^  /      ■V'^l'  T"""^""  "'i'  '"^*'  '*u  insula   (the  Turkish  dominions  here  have  been 

V^  <Mn^?l  n^!  f  ^5«^°,7^  ''°'""^-    ^°'""'*  greatly  curtailed  in  modem  times),  part  being 

Lee,  'Modern  Dogs'  {1897).  comprised  in  the  province  of  Eastern  Rumelis, 

Ottet-shrew,  a  very  large  South  African  now  united  to  the  principality  of  Bulgaria :  part 

aquatic  shrew,  which  has  a  strange  resemblance  in  Bosnia.  Herienovina.  etc..  held  by  Austria :  in 

in    appearance    and    habits   to   an    otter.      See  Asia,  the  Anatolian  Penjn»iila  or  Asia  Minnr.  a 

PoTAMOGALE.  portion    of    Armenia    «ad    Kurdistan,    Syria, 
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Mesopotamia,    etc.;     besides     Samos,     Rhodes,  phan'    (i68q>,  a  comedy  calleO  'The  Soldier'i 

Crete,  and  other  islands;  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Fortune'    (i6Bi),    'Venice   Preserved'    (i68a), 

the  vilayet  of  Tripoli  (the  Sudan  and  Tunis  be-  and  another  comedy  'The  Atheist'   (1684).    The 

ing  lost  to  Turkey),    The  empire  extends  over  two  comedies  are  little  better  than  worthless; 

1,580.000    square   miles,    with    a    population    of  whereas  the  two  tragedies,  'Venice  Preserved,' 

about  40,000,000,  of  which  about  11.000,000  be-  ranking  the  higher,  are  by  far  the  most  powerful 

long   to    Europe,   over    17,000,000   to   Asia,   and  of    the    contemporary   stage,    being   remarkable 

about   li,ooo/)00- to  Africa.     These  figures  refer  particularly  for   the  simple  and   strong  ddinea- 

to    the    Turkish    empire    in    the    largest    sense,  tion   of  the   passions,   and  being  generally  held 

including  the  nominally  subject  states  of  Egypt,  the  most   pathetic  and  provocative  of   tears  of 

Bulgaria.      Bosnia.      Crete,      etc.     For      further  the  whole  English   drama.     Olway  wrote  much 

geographical  details  see  the  different  countries,  miscellaneous    verse,    satires,    dedications,    pro- 

EoYPT,   SvHiA,   Tripoli,   Tunis,   Tubkev,   etc  logues  and  epilogues,  but  all  contemporary  and 

Ottumwa,  fi-tum'wa.    Iowa,   city,   county-  f"ly  bi<^g"Phers  agree  that  he  died  in  want, 

seat   of   Wapello   County;    on   the   Des   Moines  though  they  differ  as  to  details.     'Venice   Pre- 

River,  and  m  the  Chicago,  B.  &  Q..  the  Chicago,  served'   enjoyed  a  European  repute,  there  be- 

R.  I.  &  P..  the  Iowa  C.  the  Chicago.  M.  &  S.  P.,  '98  versions  m  French    Dutch,  German    R^- 

and  the  Wabash  R.R.'s;  about  80  miles  southeast  I'^^j.a-jd  Italian;  with  ^The  Orphan'  aid  "pe 

Of  Des  Moines.     It  was   settled  in   ia49  and   in  Soldiers  Fortune'   it  is  contamed  m  the   <Met- 

1851    was  incorporated.    It  is  in  a  productive  "latd    Series'    (1891).    A   complete    edition    of 

agricultural    region    in    which   there   are   exten-  gtwray,  is   that   by   Thornton    (1813).     Consult: 

sive     coal-fields.       It     has     good     water-power  De  Qnsy.  'Etude  sur  Thomas  Olway'    (1868)  ; 

which  combined  with  abundance  of  coal  tends  to  ""sen     'Ueber    Thomas    Otways    Leben    und 

develop    manufacturing    industries.    The    chief  ^f*!'' .,  '^5):    Lowenberg     'Ueber    Otways 

industrial  establishments  are  mining  and  agricul-  <«>°  Schillers  Don  Carlos'   (1B86). 

tural   implement  works,  foundries,  iron  works,  Ouachita  (washl-ta)   College,  established 

pork-packing   plant,   flour   mills,   starch   factoiy,  at  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  in  1886,  under  the  control 

coal  and   lumber  yards,  and  grain  elevators.     It  of  the  Baptist  denomination.     The  work  of  the 

has  a  large  trade  in  the  manufactures,  coal,  farm  college  is  in  two  courses,  classical  and  literary, 

products,   live-stock,   and   fruit.     The   prominent  and  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor 

buildings    are    the    United    States    Government  of  letters  are  conferred.     There   is   also  a   pre- 

building,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  opera-house,  paratory   department     The    college    is   coeduca- 

Ihe      Union      Railroad      Station,      court-house,  tional,  and  the  number  of  women  in  attendance 

churches,  schools,  and  library.     The  educational  averages    about    one-half    the    total    number    of 

institutions  are  Saint  Joseph's  Academy,  a  high  students.     The   Income   is   derived   from   tuition 

school,  public  and  parish  schools,  and  a   public  fees,   there   being   no   endowment;   in   igio   the 

library.     The  government  13  administered  under  income   amounted  to  $63,000;   the  grounds  and 

a  charter  of  i^  and  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  buildings    were    valued    at    over    $80,000.     The 

holds    office   two  years,    and    a    council.    P<^.  library  contained  3.SO0  volumes;   the   studentsi 

(1910)  22,012.  numbered  416,  and  the  faculty  3a 

Otumba,  o-toom'ba,   Mexico,  town,   state  Oiiakari,    wa-ka're,    a     South     American 

of   Mexico,   on   the   Mexican  railroad,   30  miles  monkey   of   the   genus   Brachyttrus,   renjarkaWcr 

northeast  of  the  City  of  Mexico.   It  is  the  ancient  for  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  tail,  and  for 

Indian  pueblo  of  Otompan,  inhabited  probably  the  great  length  of  the  whitish  hair  upon  the 

by  the  Otomi  Indians.    Here  Cortes  defeated  the  body,  while  the  head  is  almost  bald  and  the 

Aztecs  in  a  desperate  battle  7  J"'y  'S^o-  during  bare   skin   of   the   face   is   brilliant   red.     These 

his  retreat  from  the  City  of  Mexico.    Pop.  (esti-  small  monkeys  abound  in  the  Brazilian  forests, 

mated)   2,500.  where  three  species  are  known,  and  oneof  whkh 

Otway,   ot'wS     Thomaa,    English    drama-  (S.  uakaria')   is  among  those  most  often  seen: 

tist:    b.    Trotlon, '  Sussex,    3    March    1652;    d.  and  best  liked  as  pets. 

Tower  Hill,  London,  14  April  1685.  He  was  Oiunaniche,  wa-na-nSsh',  a  land-locked! 
educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  at  Christ  relative  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  named  Salmo 
Church,  Oxford.  An  appearance  on  the  stage  ouananiche,  and  often  written  winninish,  Tan- 
in  Mrs.  Aphra  Bchn's  company  in  London  in  aniche,  and  in  various  other  ways.  It  inhabil& 
167]  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  various  lakes  and  ponds  in  eastern  Quebec  and. 
Oxford  for  a  time,  only  to  leave  without  a  de-  Labrador,  but  is  most  familiar  in  and  abcmt 
gree  in  1674.  and  after  a  year  in  the  army  to  Lake  Saint  John,  north  of  Quebec.  From  most 
return  to  London  as  an  author.  'Alcibiades'  of  its  stations  it  can  go  to  and  return  from  the 
(167s)  and  'Don  Carlos'  (1676),  especially  the  sea  if  it  pleases,  but  never  seems  to  do  so.  This, 
latter,  which  may  be  paralleled  with  Schiller's  salmon  differs  very  little  from  a  typical  salmon 
play,  being  taken  from  the  same  French  original  txs^A  in  its  sm&ller  size,  and  most  ichthyologists 
by  St.  Real,  were  unusually  well  received  and  have  hrid  it,  and  the  simflar  Sebago  salmon,  ia 
won  for  Otway  the  favor  of  Betterton,  Adapta-  be  only  local  varieties  of  SahKO  lalar;  but  Jor- 
tions  of  Moliere  and  Racine  followed,  and  in  dan  now  regards  both  as  separate  specic-s.  The  . 
i6p8  Otway  essayed  the  comic  with  the  prose  play  largeness  of  the  eye  and  of  the  black  spots  are 
'Friendship  in  Fashion,'  another  great  succo*  con^cuous  distinguishinK  Aaracterislics  among 
in  his  own  day,  though  marked  by  much  in-  others,  "As  a  i;ame  fisK*  says  Jordan,  *fhose 
decency.  But  Otway  did  not  profit  by  his  soc-  who  have  had  experience  with  the  ouananiche 
cess,  what  with  drink  and  various  amours,  not-  think  it  has  no  equal.  They  may  be  taken  at 
ably  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Barry,  who  played  in  any  time  between  the  Boing  out  of  the  ice  and 
most  of  his  plays,  and  was  mistress  of  the  Duke  the  middle  of  September,  though  the  best  fishing 
of  Rochester.  He  left  London  for  the  army  la  said  to  be  late  in  Mav.  During  the  early  part 
(i678-9)t  and  upon  his  return  wrote  'The  Or-  of  the  season  it  may  be  tainn   with  tait  o£ 
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wonufl,  pori^  pieces  of  chtib  or  even  ouanaoiche  lution.    He  joined  forces  witlt  the  populace  bnt 

ttsdf  aloDK  tiie  shore  of  Lake  Saint  John.    It  is  crashed  an  uprising  in  his  native  district  in  1790 

occasionally   taken   then    with   the   artificial    fly,  and  in   1794  was  given  command  of  a  brigade. 

but  fly-fishing  for  the  ouananiche  is  usually  not  In  fiie  war  with   Prussia  and  Austria   be  won 

a  successful  method  of  capturing  it.*     The  lit-  distinction,  in   i^gg  became  general  of  dirision, 

etaturc  of  American  angling  abounds  with  de-  and  was  thereafter  much  trusted  by  Napoleon, 

scriptions  of  this  £sh  and  its  sport,  and  special  receiving  the  command  of  10  battalions  in  1805. 

treatises    upon    it    have    been    written    by    Mc-  He  was  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  at  Ostro- 

Cartfay,  Chambers,  Van  Dyke  and  others.  lenka,   Russia,  in   1807  he  routed  the   Russians: 

OubHette,     00-bli-ct',    a   secret  dungeon   or  t*  FHedland  in  1807  and  at  Wagram  in  1805  his 

pit  constructed   in   old  castles,   forls   and   other  t'V,'^.'"'±'^    "If^''    *w   after    the   latter 

buildings    in  which   weie  confined  ncrsons  con  battle    he    was    made   marshal    of    France   and 

demned  to  perpetual  iirprisonmcnt  or  to  secret  D"ke.  of  R«^ggio.     In  1810  he  occupied  Holland 

lirath      It  wa«  imialtv  pnl..r(.rt  l.v  a   >:tairi-a<;p  nr  ^"°    '"    *"*    unfortunate    campaign    against    the 

,S;r„i!.i,tf    I^  .1^„  t  „  ^f  ,   M.Lw    ■     ,h  Russians  in  1812  he  earned  high  praise  for  his 

steps  reacrung  to  the  top  01  a  chamber,  m  the  1  •,*  1 i  l-       t_  .1.     l  r.i      1.  .  .i_ 

floi^r  of  which  was  an  opening  into  the  dungeon.  I,^'"'"'   «="f  l''"P;„.^"  l'"  ^^^^'I  '"^"^  ''" 

This  opening  served  alL  for  the  admission  of  f/f'f^/"*'  *t   '?   '"m*"  ?    "i   t^^TTT 

liohf    and    afr  P*"  ^"°  "^*  '"3'"'  ^°  Napoleon  to  the  last,  but 

1    I.  .  _    .      „ after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  took  office 


Oudh,  owd,  or  Oude,  British  India;  (i)  a  under  them.     In  1823  he  led  the  invading  a 

town,    the    former   capital    of   the    province    of  into   Spain,  acted  as  governor  of  Madrid  for  a 

Oudh.   on   both   banks   of   the   Gogra,   77   miles  time,  and  became  governor  of  the  Invalides   in 

east   of  Lucknow.    It  is  greatly  venerated   by  jH^^ 

Hindus ;  but  its  ancient  temples  are  in  ruins,  and  Oudinot  Charles  Nicolas- Victor  Duke 
Its  only  structures  deserving  nMice  are  a  mosque  ^p  Reccio,  French  general,  son  of  the  preceding: 
built  by  Auruttgzebe.  some  Mohammedan  tombs,  b.  Bar-le-Duc,  France,  3  Nov.  1791;  d.  Pam. 
and  an  iron  bridge  across  the  river.  Pop.  12.000.  France,  7  July  1863.  He  was  a  prominent  fig- 
(2)  a  semi-mdependent  province  politically  at-  u^e  in  the  war  in  Algeria,  was  later  appointed 
toched  to  and  forming  with  Agra,  the  United  commander-in-chief,  and  in  1848  led  the  atUck 
Provinces  of  Agra,  and  Oudh  (q.v.)  prior  to  upo„  Rome.  For  his  protests  against  the  coup 
1901  known  as  the  Northwest  Provinces.  Oudh  d'Hal  in  1851  he  was  arrested,  but  his  release 
IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepal  and  on  the  followed  shortly  whereupon  he  retired  from  pub- 
other  sides  by  Agra,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  ij;.  ]jfe_ 
which   administers   Oudh   as   chief-commissioner          q^^  .^  j  Lo  «  la 

^e"p'SidLn7jua  systr"^fta'''^s''"3.<^  ^^^  Kn  '^l'l"^*«N^"'^o^'  ^^ 

fTT   ih  ^'''Jf'Z'E^^,    'r'ti^nd'  ^-chmXr^ifcafcw^anS^^^^^ 

fertile,   and   watered   by   the   tiogra,   uunti.  and  _  _      cl    l .     „    -1     ?      _  _:   j-     >    ■_  .1. 

Xi,       .    u  ^  ■  r   .u      r-.,„   .       Ti.      !-■,...,=  man.     She  began  to  wr  te  for  penod  cats  in  the 

'""'■,;™'l'^°'Si°°l"™"°„'i°T»"/  W,™  'i'''    i"    riorcnct,      H„    oo.cb,    which    h.„ 

Z.  ?    .    T     ...    T  ■  S     ;.     '.K     V  S^    <  heen     very     popular     ihough     abounding     in 

subordinate  to  the   British  after  the  battle  of  over-wrouKht    sentiment    ar?  exceedinirlv    dra- 

Ka.piin,765     ln,8o,G<,rakhp„r,nd«n,eo,her  ^tfeTn^ ,,e   n«™ii„„t    liter."     m'St.     A 

.astern  disincn  »ere  anneied  from  this  tern-  ,„  „,  ,^  ^         ,1,,^^  ,„.     .jj^.j   ^^  j,^. 
"■?     S.            5";!        dommioni     In    1815     he  ,   (,54  ,    <Str.lbmor,>   (1865),  'Under  T«o 

mier  threw  o»  his  nominal  dependmce  on  the  yf       !    (,JJ' ,     .Treeotrin'    (l86i),   'A   Dog  of 

Mogul  sovereiBn,  and  assmned  the  tit  e  of  Ijing.  k,™j„,S    (J^Jj,     ,j„  Little  Wtilden  Shi..' 

A   disputed   soccessmn    and  partial  revolt  in  ,,g     ,       ,,„      Maremma'      (iSSal.      'Rnflino' 

1S.17,    were    the   chief  subsequent   events    ontd  ,,g^      .y,,,   ^ew   Priesthood'    (1853).    'The 

1856,  when  complaints  of  mi.govemment  led  to  Mascarenes'    (1837).   'Tlie  Waters   of  Edeta' 

<he  anuexauou  of  the  country  to   the   Brii.sh  ,        ,    „j   ij™^';  „^,    ,        , 
dominions,  an  annual  pension  of  fiao.ooo  being  «   .'    .,         .  ,  -  ,.      r-       -n 

settled   on   the    king.      This   measure,   however,  Ouistite.  wis  ti-ti.     See  Marmosbt. 

produced    much    dissatisfaction,    and    when,    in  Ouless,   oo-les',   Walter  Williata,   English 

i8s7.  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  most  of  the  Oudh  painter :   b.   St.  Heliers.  Jersey,  21   SepL   1848. 

sepoys  joined  it.  and  the  siege  of  Lucknow   re-  He    was    educated    at    Victoria    College    in    his 

suited.     (See    Indian     Mutiny.)     Agriculture  native  town,  and  at  16  became  a  student  at  the 

has   made  great  advances,  the  area   under   crop  Royal   Academy  where  he  has  been   a  constant 

having   largely   increased.    Wheat,   barley,   rice,  exhibitor  since   1869.     He   was  elected   an  asso- 

sugar,  indigo,  and  other  prodncts  are  raised  in  ciate  in  1877,  and  a  full  member  in  1881.    About 

large  quantities;  in  some  districts  a  vast  amount  1872  he  apphed  himself  to  portrait-painting,  in 

of    nitre     eFHoresces    on     the     soil.     Numerous  which  he  has  attained  a  high  rank.     Amons  his 

schools   have  been   estaMished.    Oudh   includes  sitters    have    been    Darwin,    Sright,    Cardinals 

the   two  divisions   of   Lucknow   and   Faizabad.  Newman  and  Manning,  Lord  Roberts,  Frederic 

Lucknow  is  the  capital;  other  (owns  are  Faiia-  Harrison,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.    He  was 

bad,     Sbahabad.    and     Bharaich.       Pop.     about  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  International 

13,000,000.  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  also  at  the  Berlin  Ex- 

Oudinot.  oo'dfr-ne,  Charles  Nlcolao,  Duke  ^'^"j^"  °*  '^-  ,  ^  ,       .    ,  ^  . 

OF    Reooio.    French    marshal:    b.    Bar-le-Duc.  Ounce,  fi)  the  snow-leopard  (q.v.);  (2)  m 

France.    26    April    1767:    d.    Paris,    France.    13  South   America   the  jaguar   (q.v.). 
Sept.  1847.    Entering  the  army  he  had  attained  Ounce,  a  twelfth  part  of  any  ma^itude, 

the  rank  of  caotain  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo-  whether    of    leiv:th.    surface,    or   capacity.    In 
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Troy  weight  the  ounce  is  the  I2th  part  of  the 
pound;  in  avoirdupois  the  ounce  is  the  i6th  part 
of  a  pound.    See  Weights  and  Measukks. 

Out  American  Couain,  an  English  comedy 
Iw  Tom  Taylor,  produced  in  1858.  There  is  a 
Yankee  character-  in  the  play,  originally  created 
by  Joseph  Jefferson  (q.v.).  Lincoln  was  in  at- 
tendance at  a  performance  of  this  comedy  at 
Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  when  he  was  as- 


Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Sisters  of. 
S«e  OitDEits,  Religious. 

Our  Lsdy  of  the  Holy  Roaary,  Congre^- 
tion  of.    See  Obdeks,  Reugious. 

Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes.  See  Ordebs,  Reli- 
gious. 

Oar  I^dy  of  Loordefl,  Brotiiert  of.  See 
Okders,  Religious. 


Out  Lady  of  Sion.    See  Oaons,  Religious. 

Our  Mutual  Priead,  a  novel  by  Charles 
Dickens,  published  in  England  in  1864-5.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  London  and  its  immediate  neigh, 
borhood.  Among  the  characters  which  this 
story  has  made  famous  are  Miss  Jenny  Wren, 
the  doll's  dressmaker ;  Bella  Wilfer,  "the  boofer 
lady*;  th<  Golden  Dualman,  Mr,  Boffin;  and 
Silaff  WegB,  employed  by  Mr.  Boffin,  who  is, 
at  Jirst,  delighted  with  the  services  of  "a  literary 
Ban  with  a  wooden  leg.' 

Ouray,  oo-r&',  Indian  chief:  b,  Colorado 
1620;  d.  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency  (Colo.)  37 
Aug.  1880.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Uncom- 
-  pahgre  Utes,  and  while  protecting  the  interests 
of  his  tribe  was  friendly  to  the  whites.  Ke 
spoke  and  wrote  the  Spanish  language.  Several 
times  he  visited  Washington  to  appeal  on  behalf 
of  his  people. 

Oaray,  Colo.,  town,  county-seat  of  Ouray 
County;  on  the  Uncompahgre  River  and  on 
the  Denver  &  R.  G.  railroad;  160  railea  west- 
southwest  of  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  at  an 
elevation  of  over  7,000  feet,  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Hayden,  and  in  a  region  of  grand  mountain 
scenery.  Its  hot  springs  make  it  a  favorite 
health  resort.  It  is  also  the  local  trade  centre 
and  shipping  point  of  the  surrounding  mining 
region,  which  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  It 
contains  a  miners'  hospital.  Pop.  (1890)  2,534; 
(1900)  2.196;   (1910)    1,644. 

Ouro-Preto,  6'roo  pra'too,  Brazil,  city. 
State  of  Minas  Geraes;  175  miles  north  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Rich  gold  deposits  were  found  in 
the  vicinity  and  the  chief  industry  was  formerly 
mining,  but  the  mines  have  mostly  been  aban- 
doned and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  has  in  con- 
sequence declined.  It  was  originally  the  capital 
of  Minas  Geraes,  but  the  slate  government 
was  moved  to  Minas  in  1894,  It  is  built  on  sev- 
eral hills  and  surrounded  by  mountains ;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  some  of 
the  modem  houses  are  well  built.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Rio  Janeiro  hy  rail,  and  with  the 
towns   to   the  north   and   east  by  highway,   and 

OuBc,  ooz,  England,  (i)  a  river  of  York- 
shire also  called  the  Northern  or  Yorkshike 
Ouse.  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Swale  and 


Ure,  and  after  a  southeast  course  of  60  miles. 
uniting  with  the  Trent  to  form  the  estuary  01 
the  Humber.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
45  miles  to  York.  Its  prmcipal  afSuents  are  the 
Wharfe  and  the  Aire  frtan  the  weal,  the  Don 
from  the  south,  and  the  Derweut  from  the  north. 
(2)  The  Great  Ouse  rises  near  Brackley  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  flows  in  a  general 
northeasterly  direction,  traverses  the  counties  of 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
and  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  Wash  at  King's 
Lynn,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miles,  for  the 
latter  two  thirds  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
Among  its  affluents  is  (3)  the  Little  Ouse  or 
Brandon  River  which  joins  it  at  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Stoke,  and  the  New  Bedford  and 
Wisbech  canaL 

Ouseley,  ooz'lf,  Snt  Frederick  Arthur 
Gore,  English  composer  and  musician:  b. 
London  la  Aug.  1825;  d.  Hereford  6  April  1889. 
He  was  a  son  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  (q.v.).  He 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1846  from  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  by  his 
father's  death  in  1844,  took  orders,  and  held 
several  metropolitan  curacies  in  1849-51.  Hav- 
ing graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in 
1854,  he  was  appointed  precentor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral  in  the  following  year^  and  also  became 
professor  of  music  in  tlie  University.  In  1866 
he  was  made  a  canon  residentiary  of  Hereford 
Cathedral.  From  earliest  childhood  Ouseley 
showed  remarkable  musical  ability  and  extraor- 
dinary accuracy  of  ear.  He  composed  an  opera 
of  great  promise  when  only  eight.  His  published 
compositions  include  two  oratorios,  'The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp'  (rSsS),  and 
'Hagar'  (1873)  ;  a  large  number  of  anthems,  of 
which  several  are  very  well  known ;  many  full 
church  services;  numerous  chants,  hymn-tunes, 
and  carols;  a  sacred  cantata;  besides  overtures, 
glees,  solos,  and  quartettes.  He  wrote  three 
valuable  works  on  musical  theory;  *A  Treatise 
on  Harmony*   (1868);   'A  Treatise  on  Counter- 

¥Dint,  Canon'  and  Fugue'  (i86g)  ;  and  'A 
reatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Cora- 
position'  (187s).  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
church  and  college  of  St.  Michael,  Tenbuiy 
(1856)  and  to  it  bequeathed  his  splendid  musi- 
cal library. 

Ouseley,  Gideon,  Irish  Methodist  clergy- 
man; b.  Dunmore,  Galway,  Ireland,  24  Feb.  IT&i; 
d.  Dublin,  Ireland,  13  May  1839.  Educated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church  and  as  a  local  preacher 
attained  considerable  influence  over  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike  although  not  infrequently 
assaulted  while  engaged  in  street  preaching.  .As 
an  Irish  missionary  he  was  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  Wesleyans,  his  preaching  being  of  a 
most   successful   character   and   his   T.tal   unflag- 

S'ng.  He  wrote ;  'A  Short  Defence  of  the 
Id  Religion'  (i8i2);  'Rare  Discoveries' 
(iSag);  etc, 

Ouseley,  Sir  Gore,  English  diplomat  and 
Orientalist;  b.  Limerick,  Ireland,  24  June  1770; 
d.  Beaconsiield,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  18 
Nov.  1844.  In  1787  he  went  to  India,  where  he 
engaged  in  business,  and  also  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
and  customs,  particularly  the  Persian,  Bengalese 
and  Hindu.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
made  a  baronet  (180S),  and  in  1810  was  ap- 
pointed   English    ambassador    extraordinary   to 
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Persia,  and  through  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Outrsin,  oo'tram,  Sn  JamM,  Enslish  sol- 

the  Persian  language  and  his  skilful  diplomacy  dier:  b.  Butterly  Hall,  Derbyshire,  29  Jan.  1803; 

was  successful  in  obtaining  a  definitive  treaty  be-  d.   Pau,   France,   11   March   1863.     He  was  edu- 

tween  England  and  Persia,  which  was  finally  cated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and   in 

ratified  in  1814,    He  was  also  instructed  in  1813  1819  went   to   India,   where  after  commanding 

to    mediate    between    Russia    and    Persia,    and  for   some   time   a   body   of   irregular   troops   he 

through   his   efforts   a   treaty   was   signed,   sus-  was    appointed    adjutant    to    the    a3d    Bombay 

pending  war  between  the  two  nations.    In  1815  Native  Infantry.    From   1835   to    1838  he  was 

ne   returned  to   England,   and   in   iSao  was   ad-  employed   in   subduing   the   rebel   chiefs   of   the 

mitted   to   the  privy   council.     He   was   an   able  Matihi-Kanta.      In   the    last-mentioned   year,   as 

Oriental  scholar,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  adjutant  to   Lord   Keaiw,   he   took  part   in   the 

Royal   Asiatic   Society  of  London,  and   in   1843  Afghan   war,   and   distinguished   himself  at   the 

became  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Publica-  capture   of   Khelat,   and   by   bis   dangerous   ride 

tion     of     Oriental     Texts.     'The     Gulistan     of  disguised  through   the   enemy's   country   (1839). 

Musle-Huddeen   Shaik   Sady  of   Sheerer'    was  In  various  other  capacities  he  displayed  niilita^ 

printed    under    his   direction    (i8og)  ;    his    own  talents   of  a   high   order,   as   well   as   admirable 

work,  'Biographical  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  administrative    quahties.     In    1842    he    was    ap- 

the    Persian    Poets'    was    published    after    his  pointed    commissioner    to    negotiate    with    the 

death  (1846).  Ameer  of  Sindh,  in  which  position  he  adopted 


Ouseley,  Sis  WillUin,  English  Orientalist:  ?."^**  f-Y^'??'"  ^ith  the  aggressive  policy  of 
b,  Monmouthshire,  England,  176?;  d.  Boulogne,  ™'^'^'  ^"^  t-Tiarles  James  Napier,  and  the  con- 
France,  September  1842.  rfe  was  educated  pri-  sequence  was  an  acrimonioua  correspondence  bc- 
vately  and  later  in  Paris,  but  in  1788  he  entered  !««".  <he  two  soldiers,  earned  on.  however  hj 
the  army.  Tiring  of  military  life  and  desirous  of  both  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith.  Sir  James  had 
continuing  his  study  of  orienla!  languages  he  "}^  satisfaction  in  the  end  of  knowmg  that  hia 
left  the  army  in  1794  and  entered  the  Univer-  ^'^"*  *=''«  confirmed  by  the  directors.  His 
sity  of  Leyden.  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  opponf"  gracefully  styled  him  publicly  the  Bay- 
to  further  study  and  to  literature,  but  in  1810  ""^.f**  ^"^'?- r,' jJ^^*"  ""'  appointed  to  the 
accompanied  his  brother.  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  am-  f"'dcncy  of  Oudb.  He  successfully  conducted 
bassador  to  Persia,  as  his  private  secretary.  He  the  war  awinst  Persia.  He  landed  at  Bushehr 
published:  'Oriental  Cillecrion>  {i:w^);  ^  .Jan.  i8s7,  and  by  a  series  of  bnUiant  vic- 
'Travels  in  Various  Countries  of  the  East>  ^"'^  brought  the  war  to  a  satisfactor^r  con- 
{1819-23);  'Anecdotes  from  Oriental  Bibliog-  J™**??  'P  three  months.  At  the  beginnmg  of 
Mohv*  (i8»l  etc  the  Mutiny  he  had  command  of  two  Bengal 
•^                            ■  divisions,  and  was  chief  commissioner  of  Oudh. 

OuMley,  Sir  William  Gore,  English  diplo-  During  the  first  relief  of  Lucknow,  however,  he 

mat:  b.  London  26  July  1797;  d.  there  6  March  waived  his  rank  and  served  as  a  volunteer  un- 

1866.     He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Ouseley  der  Havelock.     He  commanded  at  Lucknow  un- 

(q.v.).     He  was  early  engaged  in  the  diplomatic  til   the  second  relief   (by  Sir  CoHn  Campbell),    - 

service;  and  in    1825  was   connected   with  the  directed  the  evacuation,  and  held  the  place  until 

British    legation    at    Washington,    and    at    that  the  third   relief.     He  was  made  iieutenant-gen- 

time   married   a    daughter   of   the   governor    of  era!  and  received  various  and  suitable  recogni- 

Vermont.    He   later   was   appointed   to    several  tion  of  his  important  services.    A  bronae  statue 

responsible  diplomatic  positions  in  South  Amer-  of  Outram  by  Noble  was  erected  in  the  gardens 

ica ;   and   was   sent   on   special   missions   to   the  of  the  Thames  embankmenL 
United  States  and  to  Central  America     He  pub-  «    .       >_       .  ,  ^        ,. 

lished:     'Remarks  on  the   Statistics  and   Polit-  Outworka,     in     vi^arfare.      See     FoimncA- 

ieal  Institutions  of  the  United  States'    (1832);  "O". 

'Notes    on    the    Slave    Trade'     (1850);    and  Qtuel,  oo'z'l,  an  old  name,  derived  from 

'Views  in  South  America,  from  Original  Draw-  the   German,    for   several  thrush-like    birds   of 

ings>    (1852).  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    The  name 

Outagami,  a  name  applied  to  the  Fox  In-  is  most  often  applied  in  England  to  the  black- 

dians  (q.v.)  bird   (q.v.),  and   to   the  larger  thrush    (Turdiu 

n„^,^A c      n . lorquatiu),   distinguished   by    the   broad   lunate 

Outaandera.     See  Uitunders.  ,,.:„,  „f  ^^ite  acrns,  the  l,r««  =nH  ,\A^^  r,(  th^ 


EC  of  white  across  the  breast  and  sides  of  the 
,  w 


Out'lawry,   an    ancient    custom    in    Great  neck,  which  is  provincially  known  as  ring,  rock, 

Britain  of  putting  a  person  out  of  the  protec-  mountain  or  tor  ouzel.     The  name  is  also  given, 

tion  of  Ihe  law ;  thus  an  outlaw  could  be  killed  at  in   the   form   *  water-ouzel,*    to   a   small   closely 

sight  like  a  wild  beast.     Outlawry  in  civil  pro-  related  bird    (Cittclui  aqualkvs),   other   species 

ceedings    was    formally    abolished    in    1879.     In  of   which   occur   in   various   mountainous   parts 

an  act  passed  in   1870,  however,  abolishing  for-  of  the  world,  all  very  similar  in  appearance  and 

feitures  for  treason  and  felony,  it  was  expressly  habits.     One  species   (C.  mericanus),  is  numcr- 

stated  that  nothing  in  the  act  was  to  affect  the  ous   in   the   Rocky   Mountain   region  —  a   small, 

law    of    forfeiture   consequent    upon    outlawry,  robust,   short-lailed.    short-winged,   dark-colored 

But  there  is  Httle  need  now   (or  outlawing  ah-  bird  which  haunts  the  mount  am- streams,  and  is 

sconders  from  justice,  since  in  most  cases  they  commonly  known  as  'dipper,'  on  account  of  its 

can  be  laid  hold  of  under  treaties  of  extradition  remarkable  facility  in  diving.     Its  food  consists 

with  foreign  countries.     The  effect  of  outlawry  almost  exclusively  of  snails,  young  insects,  and 

is  the   forfeiture   of   the   goods   of   the    outlaw  other   organisms    which    live   in   and   about   the 

to  the  crown,  and  he  cannot   receive   and   hold  streams ;  and  it  has  the  power  of  seeking  these 

property    given    or    devised    to    him.       In    the  under  water,  not  only  by  diving,  hut  by  partly 

United  States,  outlawry  was  recogni'ed   in  the  swimmrnB    and    partly    walking   with    fluttering 

Colonial  days,  but  since  the  War,  of  the  Revo-  wings  along   the  bottom   in   search  of  its  prey, 

lution  the  practice  has  been  obsolete.  remaining   there   "two   or  three   minntes*   if    it 
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Sleasea.  It  is  i  cdmraon  bird  in  both  the  Rocky 
lountai'ns  and  in  the  Coast  Ranges ;  and  tnakCG 
a  large  globular  nest  of  mossy  materials  which 
it  lodges  in  some  crevice  near  a  stream,  often 
beneath  the  veil  of  a  cataract.  Consult:  Muir, 
in  "Scribner's  Monthly'  (1878);  Keyser,  'Birds 
of  the  Rockies*  (igoz)  ■  Coues,  'Birds  of  the 
Northweat'    (1874)  ;   and   British   ornithologies. 

Ovampo,  6-vam'po,  a  people  of  the 
Bantu  race  residing  in  German  southwest 
Africa,  They  are  divided  into  separate  tribes, 
and  are  said  to  number  about  120,000.  They 
are  of  very  dark  complexion,  tall  and  robust,  and 
remarkably  ugly.  The  hair  is  short,  crisp,  and 
woolly.  The  men  often  shave  it  off,  leaving 
the  crown  untouched ;  but  the  women  stiffen  it 
with  a  kind  of  red  paste,  in  the  manner  prac- 
tised in  manj;  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  prin- 
cipal ornaments  are  heavy  iron  anklets,  a  pro- 
fusion of  cowries  and  other  shells,  and  beads  of 
every  sije  and  color,  so  arranged  as  to  hide  a 
:onsiderable  part  of  the  person.  Their  staple 
food  is  grain.  The  houses  ace  of  a  circular 
form,  with  a  circuit  of  16  feet  and  a  height  not 
much  exceeding  4  feet.  These  huts,  arranged 
in  groups  are  enclosed  by  strong  palisades.  The 
domestic  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  goets.  pigs, 
dogs,  and  poultry.  The  aniu  consist  of  bows 
and  arrows,  a  dagger,  asegaia,  and  knob-kerries. 
Thongh  thus  provided  with  weapons  the  Ovampo 
are  peacefully  disposed  and  induatrious. 

Ovando,  a-vau'do,  Nicol&s  de,  Spanish 
soldier  and  administrator;  b.  Valladolid,  Spain, 
about  1460;  d.  Madrid,  Spain,  about  1518.  In 
1501  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Boabdilla  aa 
governor  of  Hispaniola;  in  February  1502  he 
sailed  from  Spain  witb  a  fleet  of  30  ships  and 
9,500  persons  m  his  company  and  landed  at  San 
Domingo.  Almost  his  first  act  as  governor  was 
to  refuse  aid  to  Columbus  whom  he  would  not 
allow  to  land  at  San  Domingo  and  he  permitted 
months  to  pass  without  sending  aid  when  he 
knew  Columbus  was  in  sore  straits  at  Jamaica. 
His  treatment  of  the  Indians  was  cruel  in  the 
extreme  and  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  in  his 
career  was  his  treacherous  massacre  of  the  84 
caciques  of  Queen  AnaCaona  at  Xaragua,  and  her 
subsequent  execution,  la  the  course  of  his 
despotic  rule  the  number  of  Indians  in  his 
province  was  reduced  to  Sofioo  in  1507  against 
500,000  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Aside 
iTom  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  Ovando  was 
an  able  governor  and  the  coloay  flourished.  He 
was  recalled  in  1509. 

Ovariof  omy.    See  Otast. 

O'varjr,  one  of  the  paired  glands  which 
fbrrn  the  essential  part  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  the  female,  and  produce  the  eggs  or  ova; 
it  is  homologous  to  the  testis  of  the  male,  where 
spermatozoa  originate.  The  ovaries  are  two 
elongated  oval  bodies,  flattened  from  above 
downward,  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus,  at- 
tached to  the  broad  ligament.  Each  ovary  is 
about  il4  inches  in  length,  and  J^  inch  thick.  It 
consists  of  many  ovisacs,  or  Graafian  follicles 
or  vesicles  (in  which  the  ova  are  developed), 
imbedded  in  a  stroma  or  framework,  and  also 
of  bloOd-vess^ls.  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  and  is 
invested  with  a  serous  covering  or  membrane 
derived  from  the  peritoneum.  In  females  who 
have  never  menstruated,  the  surface  of  the 
ovary  is  smooth ;  after  menstruation  has  been 
establislied  it  is  rough  and  marked  with  scars. 


due  to  the  ruptura  and  closure  of  the  Graafian 

vesicles,  At  undetermined  periods,  from  puberty 
on,  probably  at  or  near  the  time  of  menstruation, 
the  fluid  (liquor  folliculi)  within  certain  ovisacs 
if  the  sacs  < 


rupture  at  the  weakest  point,  with  discharge 
of  the  ovum.  This  is  ovulation,  the  function 
of  the  ovary.  Most  physiologists  believe  tliat 
ovulation  is  associated  with  menstruation,  but 
some    writers    contend    that 


without  accompanying  ovulation,  and 
nee  vena.  Usually  the  ova,  when  discharged, 
are  conveyed  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  (q.v.J 
to  the  uterus.  If  the  ovum  unites  with  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  male  it  becomes  impreg- 
nated or  fertilized.  After  the  discharge  of  the 
ovum,  the  Graafian  vesicle  usually  fills  with 
blood,  which  coagulates.  The  coagulum, 
squeezing  out  the  serum,  becomes  decolorized, 
its  periphery  assumes  a  yellowi.sh  color  and  the 
resultant  spot  is  the  corpus  luteum.  The  corpus 
Juteum  of  pregnancy  is  larger  and  remains  for 
a  longer  time  than  that  formed  When  pregnancy 

Diseases  of  the  Ovariei.—  The  affections  of 
the  ovaries  may  be  classified  as  malformations, 
displacements,  functional  disorders,  inflamma- 
tions, and  tumors.  One  or  both  ovaries  may 
be  congenitally  absent.  This  condition  is  rare, 
and  when  it  does  occur  it  generally  coexists 
with  a  want  of  development  of  the  vulva,  vagina, 
and  uterus.  Sometimes  the  ovaries  are  unde- 
veloped. In  both  these  conditions  the  women 
lack  constitutional  vigor  and  development.  Dis- 
placement of  the  ovary  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
or  labia  majora  (hernia),  is  generally  congenital, 
but  may  be  caused  by  a  strain  or  fall.  Pro- 
lapse or  dislocation  of  the  ovar^,  causing  it  to 
sink  downward  toward  the  pelvic  floor,  results 
from  a  disturbance  of  the  delicate  adjustment 
of  the  organ,  by  an  abnormal  increase  in  its 
ight,  a  weakening  of  its  supports,  or  an  un- 
lal  traction  upon  it.  The  functional  affections 
are  neuralgic  in  character.  Ovarian  neuralgia 
(ovarialgia  or  oophoralgia),  of  which  tlve  prm- 
cipa!  symptom  is  sharp  local  pain,  is  frequently 
associated  with  hysteria  or  other  neuroses,  head- 
ache, intercostal  neuralgia,  etc.,  and  it  maybe 
caused  by  a  local  engorgement  or  induration 
pressing  on  sensitive  nerves.  Inflammation  of  the 
ovary  (ovaritis  or  oophoritis)  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  The  acute  form  is  often  preceded  by 
h^peraemia,  or  an. excess  of  blood-supply  at  the 
time  of  the  monthly  period,  from  some  obstruc- 
tion of  the  venous  circulation.  Pain  in  the 
ovarian  region,  especially  during  menstruation, 
inability  to  walk,  and  painful  defecation  are  the 
principal  symptoms  of  acute  ovaritis.  The  in- 
flammation is  frequently  associated  with  pelvic 
cellulitis  and  peritonitis  and  may  be  caused 
by  injuries,  gonorrhceal  infection,  puerperal 
sepsis,  and  the  acute  exanthemata.  Sometimes 
abscesses  form,  or  sterility  results.  Chronic 
ovaritis  is  usually  the  resuh  of  an  inflammation, 
acute  or  subacute,  but  may  h»  caused  by  self- 
abuse,  sexual  excitement,  etc.  The  connective 
tissue  of  the  ovary  thickens,  decreasing  the  size 
of  the  organ  (cirrhosis)  and  tends  to  the  for- 
mation of  cysts,  that  is  to  say,  cystic  degenera- 
tion. A  sickening  pain,  tenderness,  and  reflex 
Igias  are  symptoms.  The  tumors  of  the 
are  carcinoma,  fibroma,  and  cystic  tumors. 
ariotomy. —  This  is  the  operation  of 
modem  surgery  for  removal  of  ovarian  tumors 
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OVEN  —  OVBRBECK 

or  of  ovaries  themselves.     It  was  first  ^rformed  Ma   (tree-creepers).     The  oven-birds  are  {oiumI 

in  i8og.  and  long  considered  exceedingly  daii'  in  trt^ical  America,  and  Argentina,  and  are  all 

^rous,  but  has  been  performed  with  great  and  of  small  size,  and  feed  upon  seeds,  fruits,  and 

increasiDK  success,  especially  since  the  adoption  insects.    They  walk  on  the  ground  with  great 

of  antiseptic  treatnieat.    See   Anatomv,   Cow-  ease.     Some  of  these  forms  appear  to  frequent 

PAKATIVE.  the  shore,  where  they  feed  upon  small  molluski 

Oven,  a  closed,  box-like   chamber   of  any  f°*'   *="'^  .^^'^   ^'^   ^*'l   '"   ^1  ^'tceedingly 

description   in   which   a   considerable   degree   of  ^-^^ '   the  best-known   spec.es -{F«rm.rt«^   /«- 

heat  may  be  generated,  used  for  baking,  healing,  >fi"'<'^)  haunting  village  gardensand  seeming 

or   drying  any   siibslance.     The   term  Is   usually  ^°  c^"   %  company   of  man      Their  popular 

restricted  to  a  close  chamber  for  baking  bread  "^""^  '^  ^"'^^^  from  the  form  of  the  ""t  which 


and   other  food  substances;   but  ovens  are  also  f*'^''  <='>"?" f*-  .It  «  built  of  straws  and  dned 

used  for  coking  coal,  in  the  art  of  metallurg>-,  !«*".«  mixed  with  day    and  r^embies  an_  oven 

in  glass-making,   pottery,   etc.     There   is   now   a  !"   "^   conical   shapt^   being   about   eifht   inches 

great   diversity    in   the   shape   and    materials   of  "?,  d'ameter.    The  walls  are  about  an  mch  thicL 

construction,  and  modes  of  heating  ovens.     The  P^.^Pfl"?*  ""^^^  ='.^"'*  side,  and  the  mtenor 

old  type  of  baker's  oven,  still  very  largely  used,  !^   divided  by  a  partition- wall  into   two   rooms, 

M  a  low  arched  chamber  either  of  brick  with  a  S.  ""^  '!"!"   °^  '^^"'^   ^^^J^^^^"   deposited. 

tile   or   stone   sole,   or    built   entirely   of   stone,  ^=  J"*^'  ">  E'1='^<'  ""  ?  ^'^,  a"d  generally  ex- 

The  door   is   in   front,   and  the   pans   of   dough  P°^9^  s"=:  P^^'^''  ^P^S'"^  '"=''«  strange  nests  of 

are  put  in  with  a  long  wooden  spade.     In   one  various  krads,  one  being  a  massive  cylmder  of 

class  of  these  ovens  the  fireplace  or  furnace  is  ™"9-    ,,      ,,  ■.    ■   o,  .       ..  v   .   ■ 

placed    in   the    front    corner,    with   an   opening         I"  '^^^  U°'ted  States  the  name  oven-bird  is 

admitting   the   products   of   combustion   (hrectly  cpmmonly  given  to   the  golden-crowned  water- 

into  the  oven,  while  there  is  an  exit  flue  on  the  thrush,  a  small  terreEtrial  warbler,  which  buildt 

ciher    side,     A    remarkable    apparatus    for    the  ~  *   ~ 


..  .^^^..^^.^  =,,^_.„uu^  >i„  ■>.,.  ■  covered  nest  on  the  ground  in  the  woods. 
preparation  of  food  both  as  regards  See  Waieb-ihruss. 
the  expenditure  of  fuel  and  the  saving  of  waste  Ov'ttnihinc,  Sunuel,  American  military 
is  the  Aladdin  Oven,  invented  by  Edward  At-  officer:  b.  Pennsylvania  2  April  1843.  He  ea- 
kinson,  of  Boston.  This  apparatus  has  been  tered  the  Union  anny  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
developed  from  a  study  of  the  Scandinavian  Civil  War  in  1861  and  was  commissioned  3d 
Cooking  Box,  much  used  in  Norway  and  lieutenant,  risii^  to  the  r&Dk  of  captain  in  i8b4. 
Sweden.  This  box  consists  of  an  outer  case  of  He  continued  in  the  army  after  the  close  oiE , 
wood  or  other  non-beat -conducting  material,  the  War  and  in  i8p8  was  appointed  brigadier-  " 
lined  with  hair  felt.  Into  this  cavity  a  metallic  gcneml  of  volunteers,  and  in  1899  was  made 
hot  containing  food  with  sufficient  liquid  heated  brigadier-general  of  regulars  and  placed  in  coin- 
to  the  boiling  point,  is  placed  and  tightly  dosed  nuuid  of  a  brigade  ia  &e  Philippine  Islands.  In> 
in.  The  heat  is  thus  retained  for  a  long  period,  the  jrear  last  named  he  was  retired  from  active 
""mpleling    the    process    of    cooking.     "-    •*■■-  


basis  was  devised  an  outer  oven  of  non-heat- 


Ov«rbeGk,    fi'ver-befc,    Johaan    Piiedrich, 


conducting  material  m  which,   separated   by  a  Gennan  painter:  b.  LfibeA  4  July  i;«9:  d.  Rome 

sufficient  space  for  the  circulation  of  heat,  la  ,3  Nov.   1869.     He  beaime  very  early  imbued 

placed    a    metallic    oven    or    cooking    chamber  with  the  spirit  of  t^jmanticisin    (q.y.)   and  on 

Heat  IS  passed  from  the  top  of  a  round-wicked  commencing   his    art    stodies    at    Vienna    i8o(i 

kerosene  lamp  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  found  at  the  Academy  c»nge«ial  friends  in  Pforr, 

the  outer  oven.    This  heat  passes  around  the  Vogel,  and  others  of  the  same  school.     Their 

entire  inner  oven,  the  piwlucts  of  combustion  devotion  to  the  old  Flemish  and  Italian  masters 

passing  out  at  the  same  orifice  at  which  the  heat  met  with  much  criticism  and  oppoeition  in  the 

entered.    There  is  no  direct  communication  be-  academy  and  in  1810  Ovetteck  lei*  for  Rome 

tween  the  lamp  or  source  of  heat  and  the  cook-  where  he  associated  himself  with  Sciiadow  in 

mg  chamber.    By  this  apparatus  a  normal  tern-  (he  devetepment  of  their  common  ideals.    In  the 

peratore  can.be  maintained  for  a  definite  number  following  year  Cornelius  joined  their  company 

of  hours,    either   at   the    temgratuie    of   sim-  „j   ,   „„,,   b,„   pjj|j     Veit  and    J.   ScK 

mermg  or  stewmg  at  about  r6o    F.,  or  at  the  „„i„j  „nf,  „,,„  ;„  the  fonnation  of  an  artiMic 

Ji      ™.  ,      „.  i"^        ■.'?,^"'"'^  ""^    ''.'  brotherhood.     Their  headquarters  was  tlie  atu- 

eeeding  300    to  320    F^y  suitable  arrangement.  ^  j„  ,jj  mona.tery  of  Saim  Isidore,  and  they 

thereto  very  little  difference  in  temperature   is  p„f„„d  their  obiect  to  be  the  religious  and 

found  between  the  lop  and  the  bottom  of  the  „„,,   ,„  ,„      xhelr  aim  wa.  the  revival  of 

oven     The  heat  can  be  regulated  by  the  si.e  of  i^,„„  .rf  „  the  lines  Quatrocentists  (q.v.)  of 

the  lamp  and  height  of  the  flame.    Meals,  fish,  ,„,       j^      ,„,  J,,  ^^^^  „  ,^  Monastic 

vegeUbles,  and  puddings  can  be  cooked  m  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Isidore  and  later  as  Naa- 

same  ebamher  without  the  flavor  of  one  being  „,„„   (       )    „,  „^„  Overbeck  was  the  ac- 

r,"H?.t1r         „■  .     <  .J°     "    ^'?^      "    V?^  knowledged    leader.     The   first   imporUnl   work 

ltf,i,LnillS?    ■  ■     '    i"";;-    "    "."I""  which  they  eaecuted  was  the  histoV,  of  Joseph 

S,™h.     ??"»"■  '"'!,"■    '"  ""'  ;T."'S'  "t°  in   the    'Casa   Zuccara>    near   the    TrinitiJe' 

St  „(  .i,          J  °  .       S^""^  '?  *  ";  Monti,  then  occupied   by  Consul-General   Bar- 

rth,™Hi™J^..              ""thracite  coal  burned  ,h„,j       Overbeck  painted  there  the  'Selling  of 

rrVSafa'n'dVpJSnrm'a'n  Sr."  VV  'Thiti'Seu'm'.rSfo",;  "HfaliT 

p.,™,.  ™  this  apparatus-'bavc  bin  dedicated  to  rrdJifed^WeTyVlIrv""™.  olA     ^ 

f.             .  of  the   frescoes   illustrating   TasBo's    'Jerusaleni 

Oven  Birds,  birds  belonging  to  the  sub-  Delivered'    in    the    villa    of    the    Marchioness 

family  Fumannm,  in  the  family  Dtndrotolaf'  Hassimi,  are  abo  his  wvrit.    He  decorated  with 
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frescoes  the  cburch  of  Santa  Maria  at  Assisi, 
and  among  his  numerous  oil  paintines  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  Saint  Martin's  Church,  Lii- 
beek,  the  New  Picture  Gallery  at  Munich,  and 
the  Berlin  National  Gallery.  The  last  rsmark- 
«ble  pictures  which  he  executed  were  the  'Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,'  now  in  the  City  of 
Mexico ;  and  'Jesus  Descending  from  the  Hill 
■of  Nazareth,'  in  the  museum  o£  Antwerp.  All 
his  work  is  distinguished  by  refined  drawing, 
uohlc  composition,  and  a  profound  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  these  characterize  the  40  well- 
known  designs  illustrating  New  Testament  his- 
tory, all  of  which  have  been  engraved,  and 
some  of  them  printed  in  colors.  Among  the 
founders  of  the  German  Romantic  School  of 
painting  Overbeck  is  the  only  one  who  kept 
■unfalteringly  to  the  original  programme  of  the 
Naiarenes.  His  productions  are  of  rare  ex- 
cellence in  the  perfection  of  the  grouping,  in 
directness  and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  a 
purity  of  outline  which  recalls  Perugino  and 
the  earlier  style  of  Raphael.  A  sincere  religious 
spirit  pervades  every  conception,  and  the  cor- 
poreal is  dominated  by  the  spiritual  in  all  faia 
refined  ascetic  forms  and  faces.  It  would  aeem 
Ihat  his  love  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
tjfpe  of  character,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  me- 
disevalism,  had  much  influence  in  his  conversion 
10  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1813).  He  ex- 
■ercised  great  influence  as  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  San  Luca  at  Rome,  and  his  most  noted 
pupils  were  S,  Steinle  and  Fijhrich.  Consult: 
Atkinson,  'Life  of  J.  F.  Overbeck' ;  Dohmes, 
^Kunst  und  Kunstler  des  19.  Jahrhunderts' 
(1883-^5). 

Orerbnry,  fl'ver-b*r-I,  Sre  TbomaB,  Eng- 
lish author :  b.  Ilmingfon  parish,  Warwickshire, 
1581 ;  d.  London  rj  Sept.  1613.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  became  adviser 
to  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  then  Robert  Carr,  at 
the  court  of  James  I.,  and  provoked  the  anger 
of  the  Countess  of  Essex  by  endeavoring  to 
dissuade  his  friend  from  marrying  her.  Roches- 
ter had  the  address  to  procure  the  imprisonment 
of  Overbury  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
was  slowly  poisoned  by  secret  agents.  Carr 
(then  Earl  of  Somerset)  and  Lady  Essex  were 
convicted  but  pardoned.  Overbury  was  highly 
cultured  and  was  credited  by  Jonson  with  the 
introduction  into  court  circles  of  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  literature  and  art.  His  best  re- 
membered work  is  his  'Characters,'  published 
as  an  appendix  to  his  poem  'A  Wife'  (i6i4>. 
Selections  from  'Characters'  were  issued  in 
*The   Cornhill   Booklet'    for   August   1901. 

Ovcrcomers,  a  name  commonly  applied  to 
a  religious  society  originated  in  Chicago,  but 
now  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  style 
themselves  the  "American  Colony  in  Jerusalem." 
They  have  all  property  in  common  and  have 
abolished  amoiig  themselves  the  institution  of 
marriage.  They  profess  to  have  discovered  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  by  which  all 
nations  are  to  be  brought  into  liberty,  righteous- 

O'verland  Roate,  a  popular  term  applied 

to  the  route  to  California  as  distinguished  from 
the  route  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Also  a 
term  first  used  for  the  route  from  Europe  to 
India  via  Egypt,  the  desert,  and  Suez.  It  was 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Oipe  route  which  was 


by  water  only.     It  became  more  applicable  in 
1837,  when  the  route  was  across  the  European 

continent  by  Marseilles;  in  184s,  when  that  by 
Trieste  followed ;  and  in  1872,  when  that  via  the 
Mount  Cenis  tunnel  and  Brindisi  came  into  use. 
It  also  came  into  use  in  1899  for  the  land  route 
from  Victoria,  B.  C,  to  the  Alaskan  gold  fields. 
Overaeers  of  the  Poor,  in  the  United 
States,  are  county  ofScers  whose  duty  is  to 
make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
of  the  county.  In  New  York  and  a  few  other 
Stales  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  county  super- 
visors. In  Great  Britain  overseers  are  public 
officers  appointed  annually  in  every  urban  dis- 
trict for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  rate  on  the- 
inhabitants  the  sums  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  applying  such  sums  to  their  relief. 
They  have  been  appointed  since  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  important  poor  law  act 
then  passed.  Their  appointment  must  take  place 
on  the  25th  of  March,  or  within  a  fortnight 
thereafter.  Peers,  members  of  Parliament,  cler- 
gymen of  any  denomination,  barristers,  attorneys, 
doctors,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  others 
whose  avocations  require  continual  personal  at- 
tendance are  exempt  from  serving  the  office. 
All  who  are  not  exempted  by  some  statute,  and 
even  women,  are  liable  to  be  appointed,  and  it  is 
an  indictable  misdemeanor  to  refuse  without 
good  cause  to  serve  when  duly  appointed,  TTie 
office  is  gratuitous,  and  no  person  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed overseer  who  is  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  any  contract  for  the  supply  of  any 
goods,  materials,  or  provisions  for  the  work- 
house or  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  granting  relief,  overseers  have  no  dis- 
cretionary power  except  in  extreme  emergen- 
cies, and  in  no  case  is  the  relief  to  be  in  money. 

Ovnrskou,  Thomas,  Danish  dramatist:  b. 
Copenhagen  11  Oct.  1798.  When  only  ao  yean 
of  age  he  had  become  possessed  of  some  dra- 
matic talent  and  began  to  play  minor  parts.  In 
1843  he  retired  with  a  pension ;  in  1849  he  be- 
came manager  under  Herberg,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1856,  but  in  1858  retired.  His  first 
play,  'i8z6,'  written  in  18^,  was  a  pronounced 
failure,  but  his  other  dramas  were  of  consider- 
able merit  and  were  successfully  staged.  The 
most  noteworthy  of  these  were:  'Ostergade  og 
Vestergade'  and  'Capricioss.'  He  also  published 
'Den  danske  Skueplads  i  dens  Historic  fra 
dens  Ba^ndelse  til  vor  Tid'  (History  of  the 
Danish  Theatre,  7  vols.  1854-76)-  His  original 
comedies  were  published  in  5  vols.   (iSsi-a)- 

O'verUone,  Samnel  Jones  Loyd,  Babon, 
English  financier :  b,  London,  England,  25  Sept. 
1796;  d.  there  17  Nov.  1883.  He  was  graduated 
from  Cambridge  in  1818,  entered  his  father's 
banking-house  and  became  its  head  before  its 
consolidation  with  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.  He  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Hythe 
in  1819-26  and  became  a  recognized  authority 
on  questions  of  finance.  He  strenuously  opposed 
the  introduction  of  limited  liability  and  of  the 
decimal  system,  but  did  not  engage  in  politics 
after  18.^3,  when  he  was  defeated  as  candidate 
to  Parliament  for  Manchester.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  valuable  tracts  on  questions  of 
finance,  and  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  directly 
due  to  the  influence  of  his  writings.  In  1850 
he  was  created  Baron  Overstone  and  Fothcrinp 
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OVERT— OVID 


proved,  and  was  manifestly  intended.  (-»■„.,»,■■.    ■     ™ ,  ■           •  .     j     . 

'^     _,  '              _         J   ,         ,                            ,.  Overture,  in  music,  an  introductory  sym- 

Overton,  Gwendolen,   American  novelist:  phony,    chiefly    used    to   precede    great    musical 

b.    Fort    Hay3,    Kan.,    19   Feb.    1876.     She    was  compositions,    as     oratorios     and     operas.    The 

educated  in  Pans  and  Switzerland  and  has  pub-  Germans  have  composed  overtures   tor  poetical 


lished  'The  Heritage  of  Unrest'   (igor).  works,  as  Beethoveo's  overture  to  GoetheV 

Overton,   John   Henry,    English    Anglican  mont.    Overtures  are  often  played  independently 

clergyman :  b.  Louth.  Lineolnsliire,  4  Jan.  1835.  ot  the  work  for  which  they  were  written,  as  ai 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  the    beginning   of   concerts;    but    their   highest 

English    Church,   and   v.-as   curate   of  Quedgely  office   is   to   convey   to   the   intelligent   lover  of 

!858-6o;   vicar  of  Legbourne  1860^3;  rector  of  music  the  whole  character  of  the  following  piece 

Epworth   1RS3-99;   and   rector  of   Gumley   from  or  to  concentrate  its  chief  musical   ideas  so  as 

1S98.     He  has  been  canon  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it   in   instrumental 

since  1879  and  was  Birbeck  lecturer  on  ecclesias-  music.    Tlie  latter  mode  of  composing  overtures 

tical    history    at    Trinity    College,    Cambridge,  was  first  conceived  by  the  French,  and  such  is 

1902-3,     He  has  published  'The  English  Church  the   character   of   the   overtures   of    their   great 

in  the  18th  Century'    with  C.  J.  Abbey;    'Wil-  composers,  among  whom  may  be  classed  Cheru- 

liam  Law:   Non-juror  and  Mystic';  Life  in  the  bini.    Carl  Maria  von  Weber.ic  the  overluresto 

English   Church    1660-1714' ;    'Life   of   Christo-  the    'Freischiitz'    and    'Oberon,'    in    which   the 

pher  Wordsworth:  Bishop  of  Lincoln';   'Evan-  general  character  of  the  following  piece  is  given, 

gelical    Revival    in    the    l8th    Century';    'John  has    observed    this    rule,    which    did    not    exist 

Wesley';     'The    English    Church    in    the    19th  when  Mozart  composed  his  admirable  overtuiei 

Century    1880-1833'  ;    'The   Anglican   Revival'  ;  to    'Figaro'    and    'Don    Juan.'     In    the    oldest 

etc.  overtures  the  fugue  was  the  chief  part,  preceded 

Overton,   Richard,   a   British     pamphleteer  by  ^  grave   and  closing  in   the   dominant.     An- 

flourishing  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  °'""  ''"■'".  '^f  =  i"lo  vogue  at  a  later  pcriod- 

prohably  from  about  1030-65,     He  spent  part  of  three   musical   parts,   in   different   movements  — 

bis  early   life   in   Holland,   but  upon  his  return  »"  "Jlegro,  an  aKdanle.  and  again  an  alUsro  or 

about    the    time    when    the     Long    Parliament  Pr'^'o.  were  united.     At  present  the  most  usual 

opened    commenced    publishing    anonymous    at-  wrm^  1?  a  brilliant  and  passionate  allegro,  prt- 

tacks  on   the   bishops.     He  next  turned  to  the-  "''^<>    °y    ^    ^^°^    solemn    passage.     See    also 

ology  and   wrote  a  tract  on   'Man's   Mortality'  Prelude. 

which  excited  much  comment,  and  soon  follow-  Ovid,  PnbUtw  OvidiuB  Nuo,  Roman  poet: 

mg   the   publication   of   this   tract   a   small    sect  b,    Sulmo    (Suimona),   high   among   the    Apen- 

arose  known  as  "Soul  Sleepers."  who  adopted  nines,    almost    due    east    of    Rome,   m    Mweh 

a  modified   form   of   his  doctrines   as   portrayed  43   b.c;    d.    Tomi    (Kustendje),    on    the    Black 

in  this  tract.   This  was  suppressed  by  the  House  Sea,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.   17  or 

of  Common*  and  Overton   branded  a  heretic.  18  a.d.    His   family  belonged   to    the  class  of 

He  th«i   began  a   violent  attack   on  the  dergy  wealthy   landowners,    and  Tie   and    his   brother, 

m  a  series  of  pamphlets  for  which  he  was  ar-  who  died,  however,  in  early  manhood,  were  ed" 

rested,  but   his  authorship  could  not  be  proven  ucated,  as  was  usual,  for  an  official  career.    In 

and   the  charge   against  him   dropped.     In    1646  the  short  sketch  of  his  lifegivenin 'Tristia,' IV., 

he   became    involved    with    Lieul.-Col.    Lilbume  10,  he  tells  us  that,  despite  his  best  efforts,  all 

In  his  caEc  against  the  lords  and  was  imprisoned,  that  he  wrote  took  metrical  form,  and  although, 

but   after   a   year   of   confinement   was   released,  to   please  his  father,  he   preserved  and  actitallj- 

His  imprisonment  had  not  diminished  his  demo-  filled  several  minor  offices,  poetry  soon  claimed 

cratic   zeal,   for   he    at   once   look   up   with   the  him  for  her  own.    Twice  married  and  soon  di- 

London  levellers  and  was  one  of  those  who  pre-  vorced.  he  took  as  his  third  wife  a  lady  of  the 

lented  to  Fairfax  the   'Plea  for  Common  Right  great    Fabian   house,   who   remained   faithful  to 

Ird  Freedom.'     On  aS  March  1649  he  was  again  him    in   his   exile,    though   neither   she    nor  his 

irresfed  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  even  while  daughter   shared   it   with  him.     His  own   gifted 

;here    managed    to    issue    a    'Defiance'    10    the  and   winriing  personality,   coupled   with   an   un- 

Govern'tient.  but  through   lack  of  sufficient  eri'  grudging   admiration   of   the   genius   of   others, 

jence  he  was  relea.sed  on  8  November.     In  1655  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  all  the  poets  of  his 

lie  became  Implicated  in  the  projected  uprising  time,  especially  of  Propertius.  and  ot  Tibullus 

of  the  tevellcrs,  fled  to  France,  obtained  3  com-  whose  untimely  death  he  laments  in  one  of  his 

mission    from    Charles    II..   and    some  months  few  poems  of  true  pathos  ('Amores,*  III.,  9). 

later  returned  to  England  to  bring  about  an  in-  With  the  poet  jtmilius  Macer,  Verjiil's  friend, 

lurrection.     Of  his  later  history  little  is  known  he  spent  more  than  a  year  abroad,^  visiting  Ath- 

except  that   he  was    imprisoned    in    December  ens.  the  famous  coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and 

1659  and   again   on   22  Oct.    1663   probably   for  especially  Sicily,  by  whose  beautiful  scenery  and 

ittacks  on  the  government  ot  Charles  II,     The  legendary   associations   he   was   completely   eap- 

most    important    of    his    numerous   works    are:  tivated.     His   works   show   the   influence  of  his 

'New   Lambeth   Fair   Newly   Consecrated,   etc'  travels,  tboHgh  most  of  the  material  is  supplied 

(1642);    'Articles   of   High   Treason    Exhibited  by  his  multifarious  reading. 
Against     Cheapside     Cross'      (1642);      'Man's  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  Rome  became 

Mortality'    (1643)  :    'The   Arraignment   of   Mr.  for  the  first  lime  a  really  imperial  city,  and  the 

Ptrscculion'   (i6a$)  ;  <An  Alarum  to  the  House  external  splendor  of  the  capita!  was  matched  bv 

of  Lords'    (1646);    'The  Outcries  of  the  Op-  the  distinction  of  its  fashionable  society.    All 

pressed  Commons'    (1647);   <A   Picture  of  the  the  arts  of  life  were  called  into  play  to  lend  a 

Council  of  State>    (1649);   'Overton's  Defiance  finer  polish  and  a  keener  zest  to  social  inter 
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course.  Wit  and  good  manners  took  the  place 
of  religion  and  morality.  Of  this  gay  and  cul- 
tii  ated  society,  with  its  worship  of  [he  senses, 
its  cynical  worldly  wisdom  and  its  love  of  bril- 
liant rhetoric,  Ovid  is  a  typical  member.  In 
the  first  period  of  his  literary  activity  he  treats 
almost  exclusively  of  love,  regarded  always  as 
desire,  never,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  man,  as 
devotion.  To  this  time  belong:  (i)  'Amores,' 
in  three  books,  poems  for  the  most  part  asso- 
ciated with  a  certain  CorJnna.  (2)  'Heroides,* 
21  tetters  sent  by  women  of  the  Heroic  Age 
to  their  husbands  or  lovers.  The  fifleenth, 
cerlaiiily,  and  probably  the  last  six  also  are  by 
some  clever  imitator  of  Ovid.  1:3)  'De  Medi- 
camine  Faciei,'  on  the  beautifying  of  the  face. 
(4)  'Ars  Amatoria,'  in  three  books,  regarded 
by  Macaulay  as  Ovid's  greatest  and  most  char- 
acteristic work.  'Perhaps  the  most  immoral 
poem  ever  written,'  (5)  'Remedia  Amoris,'  a 
companion  to  the  'Ars,*  but  in  no  way  com- 
parable with  it  He  wrote  also  a  tragedy, 
<Mede^,>  much  praised  by  ancient  critics,  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Giristian  era  he 
undertook  the  composition  of  two  works  of  far 
wider  fcope  and  somewhat  different  character, 
the  'Metamorphoses'  and  the  'Fasti.'  The 
first  of  these,  in  i^;  books,  is  deservedly  his 
best  known  work.  The  stories  of  the  Greek  my- 
tholo^.  involvings  an  amazinfi;  variety  of  trans- 
formations from  primeval  chaos  to  the  change 
of  Jtdius  Qesar  into  a  star,  are  retold  with  in- 
imitable (trace  and  liveliness,  and  most  injren- 
iouiilv  linked  together,  like  the  talfs  of  'The 
Arabian  Nights,'  into  an  unbroken  series.  The 
book  has  had  an  immense  influence  upon  modern 
literature,  and  was  a  storehouse  of  subjects  for 
the  painters  of  the  Renaissance.  The  'Fastt,' 
originally  in  12  books,  of  which,  however, 
the  last  6  were  never  completed  and  published, 
is  an  account  of  the  astronomical  phenotnena 
tnd  the  Roman  festivals  of  the  first  6  months 
of  the  year.  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
feasts  and  their  ceremonies  gives  occasion  for 
some  entertaining  stories  from  Roman  mythol- 
ogy and  early  history. 

Ovid  was  still  engaged  upon  these  works 
when,  toward  the  end  01  the  year  8  a.d.,  an  itn- 
penal  edict  ordered  him  to  leave  Rome  on  a 
specified  day  and  proceed  to  Tomi,  on  the  deso- 
late shores  of  the  Euxine.  His  books  were  ex- 
duded  from  the  three  public  libraries  of  Rome, 
and,  while  his  property  was  not  confiscated,  no 
hope  of  recall  was  held  out.  The  reason  for  his 
banishment  Is  still  a  mystery.  In  the  poems  of 
exile,  Ovid  repeatedly  ascribes  his  fale  to  two 
causes,  his  poetry  (carmen)  especially  the  'Ars 
Amatoria,*  and  a  'mistake'  (error)  not  "guilt" 
(jff/uj),  for  which  his  eyes  were  responsible. 
But  he  steadily  refuses  to  state  the  nature  of 
this  frror.  on  the  ground  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
pain  AiigTistus  a  second  time.  The  'Art  of 
Love.'  which  had  been  published  nearly  ten 
years  before,  while  it  may  well  have  been  the 
ultimate  cause,  could  hardly  have  been  the  act- 
ual occasion  of  the  edict,  and  it  has  been  thought 
not  improbable  that  he  was  involved  in  the  in- 
trigue of  the  younger  Julia,  the  Emperor's 
granddaughter,  with  Silanus,  a  scandal  which 
was  coincident  with  Ovid's  ruin.  He  wrote  at 
Tomi  'Ibis,'  a  learned  invective  again.st  an  enemy 
at  Rome,  and  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  fish, 
'Halieiitica.'  also  eulogies  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 


berius which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  The 
loss  of  the  poem  on  Augustus  is  especially  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  was  written  in  the  native  Getic 
dialect.  But  the  two  important  producliotis  of 
these  melancholy  years  are  the  five  books  of 
'Tristia'  and  the  four  books  of  'Epistulze  ex 
Ponlo.'  These  elegies  are  addressed  to  his  wife, 
to  his  friends,  to  Augustus,  and  give  expression 
to  the  poignant  sorrows  of  his  present  lot  and 
his  passionate  longing  for  home.  Boissier  calls 
his  appeals  to  Augustus  a  Melire  d'adulation.* 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  he  died  a  tew  years 
after  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  broken-hearted, 
though  much  beloved  by  the  people  of  Tomi. 

Ovid's  work  is  characterized  by  remarkable 
smoothness  and  variety  of  expression,  by  the 
liveliest  fancy,  and  a  positive  genius  for  gmphic 
description,  but  be  wrote  with  too  great  .acil- 
ity  to  learn  the  lesson  of  self-rc3tra--t.  With 
the  exception  of  the  'Metamorphoses'  ant'  the 
'Halieutica'  which  are  written  in  hexameters, 
all  his  poetry  is  cast  in  the  form  of  the  elegiac 
distich,  and  this  be  brought  to  such  perfection 
that  the  Ovidian  couplet  became  the  model  for 
all  modem  work  in  this  measure. 

Bibliography.— The  best  text  is  that  of  Mei^ 
kel,  revised  by  Ehwald  (Leipsic  1S89-94).  The 
'Atnores'  were  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Christopher  Marlowe  and  (in  part)  by  Dryden, 
the  'Ars  Amatoria'  (in  part)  by  Congreve  and 
by  Dryden,  the  'Heroides'  (in  part)  by  Dryden, 
Book  I.  of  the  'Tristia'  by  Arden  (New  York 
1821).  Garth  gathered  into  one  volume  (ist  ed. 
London  1810)  versions  of  the  'Metamorphoses' 
by  various  hands,  Dryden,  Addison,  Congreve, 
Pope,  Rowe,  Gay  and  others,  including  him- 
self. Consult;  Nageotte,  'Ovide,  sa  vie,  ses 
ceuvres'  (Dijon  1872) ;  Sellar,  'Horace  and 
the  Elegiac  Poets'  (Oxford  1892) ;  Boissier, 
'L'Opposition  sous  les  Cesars*  (Paris  1892), 
Nelson  G.  McCbea, 
Profenor  of  Latin,  Columbia   University. 

Oviedo,  o-vi-i'fho,  Spain,  (i)  a  town  in 
the  Asturias,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  230  miles  northwest  of  Madrid.  It  is 
walled,  and  has  clean  but  irregular  streets.  The 
Gothic  cathedral,  university,  and  other  educa- 
tional establishments,  court-bouse  and  hospital 
are  the  chief  buildings.  In  1809  Oviedo  was 
given  up  to  pillage  for  three  days  by  Ney.  Pop. 
(igoo)  48^74-  (2)  The  province,  area  4,091 
square  miles,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Santander, 
Leon,  and  Lugo.  It  has  a  wild  and  stormy 
coast,  and  a  mountainous  interior  better  adapted 
for  pasture  than  agriculture.  Great  numbers  of 
cattle,  goats,  and  swine  are  raised ;  linens,  woal> 
ens,  leather,  etc.,  are  manufactured,  and  coal  is 
exported. 

Oviedo,  Juan  Antottio,  South  American 
clei^yman ;  b.  New  Granada  35  June  1670; 
d.  Mexico  City  2  April  1757.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Guatemala  and 
shortly  afterward  became  professor  of  philoso- 
phy there ;  then  for  some  time  taught  philoso- 
phy in  Mexico  and  theology  in  Guatemala; 
became  procurator  at  Rome  and  Madrid ;  then 
was  appointed  rector  of  Mexico  and  was  twice 
provincial  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mexico.  His  writ- 
ings are  mainly  historico-religious  dealing  most- 
ly with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Mexico  and 
California.  The  most  important  are;  'Vid> 
y  vittudes  heroicas  del   Apostdlico  y  Ven.  P. 
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Antonio  Nuflei'    (Mexico    1702) ;    'Menoiogio  The  most  remarkable  of  all  modifications  of 

de  los  Varones  ilustres  en  Santidao  de  la  Pro-  the  ovipositor,  however,  is  found  among  the  ants, 

vincia   de   la   Compania   de   Jesus   dc   la   Neuva  bees,  and   wasps,  in  most  of  which  it  becixats 

Espaiia'    (1727);   'Vida  admirable   del   Ven.   P.  a  roost  efficient  and  bcatitifuUy  constructed  poi- 

Jose   Vidal'    (1753);    'Vida   y   afants   Apostol-  sonin^  apparatus  or  sting,  which  coasequently  is 

icos   de   las    Califomias'     <1753);    'Kl    Apostol  possessed  by  the  females  alone.    The  sting,  like 

Mariano:  Vida  del  Ven.   P.  Juan  Maria  Salva-  other  ovipositors,  consists  of  three  pairs  of  styles, 

tierra   de   la    Compania    de   Jesus    Conquisiado  but   the    middle   pair   are   united   into   a   single 

espiritual  de  las   Californias'    (i7S4);    'Elogios  barbed   piece  grooved  on  the  ventral  side,  and 

demuchos  Hermanos  Coadjutores  de  la  Com-  partly  ensheathing  the  inner  pair  of  very  acute 

pania  de  Jesus  que  han  floreeido  en  las  Cuatro  piercing  darts.    The  outer  pair  form  a  protect- 

partes   del    Nuinar*    (2  vols.    1755)  =  ./Vide   y  j^     ^^^^y,   ^     ^j,     ^^^                       y^-^^^  ^^ 

Virtudes  del   P.    Pedro  Special  Jesuita  de  la  ,i5~..-«      ...  k  1  -         ™  ~i     j  ~;.i,  ,  ™,^, 

Provincia  de  Mexico'   <  17^)  ;  etc.  abdomen  is  a  tubular  venom  gland,  with  a  reser- 

^  ''_,,.,,     _          ,  voir   and    duct   opening   into   the   base   of   the 

Owedo   y    Valdee     c   val-dath     Goniialo  ^^^^^  ^^^^      v^ien  in  operation  the  latter 

Pemandez   de    Spanish   historians   b.   Madrid  ^  ^             ^                [^  alternately  in  and  out. 

1478;   d.    Valadohd  .1557.     In    1513  '« Jff  ^fd  j^ji       ^             ^„j  ^            .J^  a,^   ^^„„d 

a    K^^^f'^'.^Pf'^tF^"*-'.^    '^nd    wT^    few  into  which  they  conduct  the  venom.     The  r    " 

covered    Island    of    Hispan.ola,   and    with    tew  „™„' „    „f    i„«^„ 


r.;\sT^t  the  re;^Tf  hts  Jli^  theVe.  As  genital  arn«ture  of  insects  is  derived  from 
governor  of  the  mines  in  the  island  his  conduct  essentially  the  same  embryonic  parts  as  the 
was  cruel  to  the  Indians,  and  many  per-  ovipositor  and  sting  of  the  female,  but  never 
ished  under  his  barbarous  treatment.  Named  by  reaches  the  same  structural  complexity  and 
Charles  V.  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  he  serves  solely  as  a  clasping  organ  during  copula- 
wrote  hia  'Sumario  de  la  Historia  General  y  tion.  Consult  Packard, 'Text-book  of  Entonioi- 
Natural   de  las  Indias  Occidenules*    0535   et  ogy*    (1898). 

aeq.).    He  wrote  also  'Quinquagcnas,'   so  en-  O'rfs,    a  genus  of  the  family  Bovida  and 

titled    from    its    consisting   of   50   dialogues,   m  subfamily  Oviaa.  including  the  sheep   (q.v.). 

Which  the  author  is  the  chief  mterlocutor.  ^,^^^  ^^  outgrowth  of  the  carpel  of  a 

Oripoa'itor,  an  organ  developed  m  rela-  ,a„(  ^^,^^5  ^y  fertilization  with  pollen,  a  seed 

tion  to  the  orifice  of  the  genital  ducts  of  female  j^   j^^^     .^.j^^  ^^i^^  ^  ^^^^^^   enckwed  in 

msecls,  whose  normal  function  is  to  P'a";  ine  ,1^^  j^^.,y  ^f  ^j^^  ovary,  or  seed- producing  organ. 

fertilized  egg  m  a  pos'hon  most  suitable  to  iK  .^j^             develt^ed  as  a  rule  from  the  n»rgin 

proper  development..    When   typically  developed  ^^  ^^  carpels,   but   several   exceptional   modes 

^r'  S^^J°':^^.^i  *?^.^-    .-^  *>*  J:-'^--  -'\  See  S^. 

physes,    of    which    the    anterior    or    lowermost  Ovum,  an  egg.    See  Embryology;  Egg. 

closely    ensheathes    the   other   two.      The   three  Owatonna,  6-w^-ton'na,  Minn.,  city,  coun- 

pairs   together    form   a   tube   into   the   base    of  ty-seat  of  Steel  County;  on  the  Straight  River, 

which  the  oviduct  opens  and  along  which  the  and  on  the  Chicago  &  N.,  the  Burlington,  C  B- 

eggs  are  conducted  to  the  situation  selected  for  gj  jj.,  and  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St  P.  R.R.'s;  about 

their  deposition.     The  homology  of  these  styles  g^  mjigg  go^th  of  Saint  Paul.    It  was  settled  in 

is  not  fully  settled,  but  the  generally  accepted  1855  and  incorporated  in  1865.    It  is  in  an  agri- 

and  best  supported  view  is  that  they  represent  cultural    region    in    which    Cora,    wheat,    and 

the  embryonic  appendages  of  the  seventh,  eighth  nursery  stock  are  important  products.     The  chief 

and  ninth  abdominal  segments,  from  which  they  manufactures  are  dairy  products,  Hour,  foundry 

are   directly   developed   in   at   least   some  cases,  ^„^   machine-shop   products,   soap,   butter   tubs. 

In    the    entire   orders   of    Leptdoptera,    Loieop-  chuma,  automobiles,  carriages,  seeders,  engines, 

Icra  and  Diptera.  as  well  as  m  many  rcpresenta-  ^^j  fanning  mills.    The  prominent  buildings  are 

tives    of    other    orders,    no    true    ovipositor    is  ^y^^  court-house,  opera-house,   city   hospital,  the 

developed.    In  such  cases  the  terminal  sclents  church  and  school  buildings.    There  are  three 

of  the  abdomen  may  form  a  retracnle  and  pro-  p^rks.  four  steel  bridges,  and  a  large  number 

tractile  lube  serving  as  an  egg-conductor.     The  ^f  g^^  residences.     The  educarional  institutions 

prthopi^a     Odonata,   Hymcnoplera   a"d   Wcm-  ^^^  ,^^  g^^j^   ^^.j,^!   f^^  Dependent  and  Neg- 

,ptera  exhibit  the  organ  in  its  highest  «at«  o|  lected  aildren,  the  Pillsbury  Academy,  Sacred 

development,    and    variously  r'^^'^'t  *?„   ,hp  Heart  Academy,  public  and  parish  schools,  and 

^^liT^T^&t^.:^  t  ^j;^    ISovrrentls-^SLit-a'n^y"^ 

rte^ptn^'SrthUyz''^a^sir^::^ 

margin  of  the  outer  sheath  serrated  for  cutting  7,*^  °,*"^J^^  7fn?^T  rt^-S  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
slits  into  leaves,  etc.,  while  the  cicadas  completely  "^KX.)  5.55i ,  (1910)  5.6.-,8. 
shatter  twigs  by  the  power  of  their  ovipositors.  Owego,  o-wS  go,  N.  Y.,  village,  county- 
Some  of  the  ichneumon  flies  (q.v.)  have  ovipos-  seat  of  Tioga  County ;  on  the  Susquehanna 
itors  remarkably  adapted  to  iheir  parasitic  habits ;  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Owego  Creek,  and  on 
in  the  long-tailed  ichneumon-fly,  for  example,  the  Delaware,  L.  &  W.,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
the  organ  is  filamentous  and  so  long  and  power-  the  Erie  R.R.'s  ;  about  30  miles  east  of  EJmira 
tul  that  it  is  capable  of  penetrating  the  solid  and  20  miles  west  of  Binghamton.  It  was  set- 
wood  of  tree  trunks  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  tied  in  i?8s  by  James  and  Robert  McMasters 
reaching  and  depositing  eggs  within  the  burrows  and  others.  It  was  chartered  as  a  village  in 
of  woodborers  on  whirb  the  ichneumon-fly  larvse  1S27,  An  Indian  village,  on  the  site  of  the 
subsist.  nresent  Owego,  was  destroyed  in  1779,    It  is  in 
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a  farming  aectum,  but  h*s  considerable  tnanu-  Owen,  Sut  Richard,  English  naturalist:  b. 

facturing  interests.    The  steel  bridge  works  have  Lancaster  20  July  1804;  d.  Richmond  Park  18 

about  150  employees;  the  mica  works,  75;  the  Dec.    1892.     He   studied   at   the   University  of 

leather  glove  factory,  35;  the  wagon  works,  150;  Edinburgh,  began  practice  in  London  as  a  sur- 

cigar  factory,  40;   saddlery,  50;   silk  glove  fac-  geon   in   1826,   became   lecturer   in   comparative 

tory,   150;  piano  factory,   15;  and  other  manu-  anatomy  at  St,  Bartholomew's  hospital  in   1829, 

factoring    industries    employ    about    lOO    more  later  was  conservator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum 

persons.     Owego  has  considerable  trade  in  lum-  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  until  1S56,  and 

bcr,  farm  products,  and  its  own  manufactures,  in    1836-56   was    first   Hunterian   professor   of 

The  educational  institutions  are  the  Owego  Free  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.    In  1838  he 

Academy,  union  and  graded  schools,  one  parish  received  the  Wollaston  gold  medal  of  the  Geo- 

scfaool,  and  the  Cobum  Free  Library.     There  logical  Society,  and  in  1840  became  the  first  pres- 

are   seven  churches.     The  three   banks  have  a  ident  of  the  Microscopical  Society,     From  1856 

capital  of  $200,000;  the  annual  business  amounts  to   1883   he   was   superintendent   of   the   natural 

to   $800,000.     The    government    is    vested    in    a  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum.     In 

president  and  six  trustees ;  three  of  the  trustees  1887  he  obtained  the  removal  of  these  collections 

are  chosen  each  year  by  popular  vote.     There  from  the  Museum  and  their  establishment  at 

is  a  colored  population  of  about  10  per  cent  of  South  Kensington  as  a  museum  of  natural  his- 

the  whole.    Pop,  (1910)  4.633.  tory.    He  was  the  first  Rede  lecturer  at  Cam- 

L.  W.  KiKGMAN.  bridge  in  1850,  and  received  numerous  foreign 

Editor  'Owego  Gasttte.^  distinctions   including  the   decorations  of  many 

_           ,„-,..„,,        .              ,  orders  and  the  Cuvier  prize  (1857).    In  1857  he 

Own.,  6'5n,  D.vid  D.l.    Ammcan  geolo-  j  ^  David  Livtagston.  (,.v.)  ta  th,  prep- 

Bi.t:  b.  New  Lanark,  ScoUaM,  24  Jone  18071  i.  „,„„  „,  ,^,  ,,„,^^  .Miuionar,  Travels  aid 

*?,"  ."/'TB"'.     f  c".     r  i        A  "'  V  Reiearehes  in  South  Africa,'  and  in  1861  pab- 

ednealed  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland    and  m  1823  y^^        ,j„i„     ,  ^  p„„h„„„u,  p,p„,  pf 

accomijimed  hu  father  to  the  United  State,  and  j^  ,,„,„     ^  £  ^^  i„p„,5„,  „f 

aj.isted   him   m  hi.  .ociali.tie  nnderiaking  at  Ji,  „„„  „,k,  „,«  -Odontography'  { 1840-5)  i 

New  Harnion,     He  niad.  a  .p«ial  .tndy  oi  ,i^,„„   „„    ^     Comparative    AnatomTand 

geoloB  and  natural  Kjence  and  hi.  inveatwi-  p^    ,„,        „,  inverlebriie.'    (1843);  'Hi.ior, 

tion.  took  him  over  .  large  portKin  of  Indiana  „j 'Bri,;,f  F„„a  Mammal,  and  Bird  '   (.8,6); 

ZiSZ,S,lmii,.S:SSr;^£^^Sl  'O.  ,he  Anatomy  of  Invertebrate.'    (tStpi; 

«;«„;;,„  ;«   ,0.0  .,-  1  :«   ,ai.^-  -w,.^^  -n,r.,™j  i^  'Researches  on  Fossil  Remains  of  Extinct  Mam- 
Rinnma  in  1840  and  in  1052-7  was  engagcQ  in         ,      -  ,     .    ,■  >    /  n      n\        j  m 

a  geological  Wvey  of  Kentucky.     He  was  ap-  5?=  ?  °^„^-""f^''"4-^i^=^i?'  "^^  ,^l?T"i  T 

pointed    State    geologist    of    Kansas    in    185^  Extinct  Wingless  Birds  of  New  Zealand-    1879). 

Among  his  publications  are  reports  of  his  silr-  »>  ^^56  he  had  won  recognition  as  the  leadmg 

veys  of  Indiana  and  Arkansas  (1858-60).  anatomist  of  his  time.    His  scientific  labors  were 
extensive  and  continuous,  and  he  was  an  active 

Owen,  John,  English  non-conformist  cler-  and  often  bitter  controversialist.     He  was  with 

gyman:  b.  Stadham,  Oxfordshire,  England,  1616;  Cuvier  a  pioneer  in  vertebrate  palfeontology,  and 

d.   Ealing,  Middlesex,  England,  24  Aug.  1683.  made  to  the  study  many  important  contributions, 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  early  espoused  including  prominently  a  paper  on  <  Arehsopteryx' 

the  parliamentary  cause  in  the  civil  war.    In  (1863).     His  discoveries  also  were  numerous, 

1642-6  he  was  pastor  at  Fordham,  Essex,  and  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  work  toward  a 

in  the  latter  year  took  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  concise    nomenclature    in    anatomy.      Consult 

congregation  at  Coggeswal!,T:ssex,  and  there  ni-  (Lif^,  j,     ^is  grandson   {1894). 
troduced  independent  church  government.     He 

was  appointed  private  chaplain  to  Cromwell  in  Owen,  Robert,  English  social  theorist:  b. 

1649  and  in  1651  was  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,    North  Wales,  14 

Oxford,  where  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  May  1771 ;  d.  there  17  Nov.  1858.    He  established 

university  in  1652-7.    Losing  favor  with  Croni-  a  small  cotton-spinning  works  at   Manchester, 

well,  he  was  removed  from  his  office  as  dean  and  later  became  known  as  a  successful  manager 

in  1660  and  though  offered  a  parish  in  Boston,  of    large    mills.    In    1794-s    he    organized    the 

Mass.,  in  1663  and  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Chorlton  Twist   company,  which   operated  the 

College  in  1670  declined  both  and  lived  in  re-  new  Lanark  mills,  and  in  1814  a  new  company 

tirement,  devoting  moch  time  to  literary  work,  was   established.     This   included   the   names   ol 

His  most  notable  work  was  an  "Exposition  of  William  Allen,  Joseph   Fox,  Jeremy  Bentham, 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews'   (1668-84).    His  col-  and  other  noted  philanthropists   and  reformers, 

lected  works  were  published  in  Edinburgh  in  and  was  organized  on  the  principle  "that  all 

1850-5  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1865-9.    Consnit  profits  beyond  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  cap- 

*Life*  by  W.  Orme  (1820).  ita!  invested  shall  be  laid  aside  for  the  religious, 

Owen,  Mary  Alida,  American  author:  b.  educational    and    moral    improvement    of    the 

.;-..  T L    If.     I .o.D      CI .J..       vrnrkpri)  nnd  nf  the  communitv  at  lartre."      1  ne 


Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  29  Jan.  1858.    She  was  edu-  workers  and  of  the  community  at  large."    Tlie 

cated  at  Vassar  College  and  turned  her  attention  employment  of  children  was  stopped,  a  new  sys- 

to  the  study  of  Indian  lore;  her  discoveries  in  tern  of  education   established,   the  houses  tm- 

Voodoo  magic  are  important  and  she  has  been  proved  and  msurance  funds  established;  and  the 

admitted  to  tribal  membership  with  the  Indians  community   of   New   Lanark  became  noted   foi 

and  to  their  secret  societies.    She  has  also  made  the  prosperity  of  its  people.    In  1813  Owen  pub- 

a  study  of  the  gypsies,  and  has  published:  <Voo-  I'shed  'New  Views  of  Society,  or  Essays  upon 

doo  Tales';  'Oracles  and  Witches' ;  etc.  the   Formation   of  Human  Character,'    and  m 
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1826^44  a  <Book  of  the  New  Moral  World.'  in 
which  he  advanced  and  developed  his  socialistic 
views,  insisting  upon  an  absolute  equality  among 
men.  In  1817,  he  presented  a  report  to  a  Par- 
liamentary committee  on  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  means  of  avoiding  it.  In  1829  he  gave  up 
the  management  of  the  Lanark  Mills,  and  de- 
voted his  time  and  entire  fortune  to  the  propa- 
gation of  his  socialist  doctrines.  He  set  up  two 
social  communities  on  his  own  plan,  one  at  Or- 
biston  in  Lanarkshire,  another  at  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.  They  proved  signal  failures.  In 
his  later  years  he  became  a  believer  in  Spiritual- 
ism.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
English  socialism ;  many  of  his  followers  were 
active  in  the  Chartist  movement  (q.v.).  See 
Jones,  'Life,  Times,  and  Labors  of  Robert 
Owen'  (1890)  ;  Holyokc,  'Life  and  Last  Days 
of  Robert  Owen'  (1871);  and  Owen's  incom- 
plete autobiography  (1857-*). 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  American  social  re- 
former :  b.  Glasgow.  Scotland,  g  Nov.  1801 ;  d. 
Lake  George  17  June  1877-  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1825  with  Robert  Owen  (q.v.). 
In  i8a6  he  received  from  Fanny  Wright  860 
acres  of  unimproved  land  at  Nashoba,  near 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
under  white  direction  a  settlement  of  liberated 
negroes.  This  scheme  failed.  In  1827  he  es- 
tablished at  New  York  with  Fanny  Wright 
•The  Free  Inquirer,'  a  socialistic  and  agnostic 
publication.  In  183a  he  returned  to  Indiana, 
where  in  183s  he  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature as  a  Democrat.  He  was  chosen  to 
Congress  in  1843  and  1843.  A  measure  concern- 
ing the  Oregon  boundary,  introduced  by  him  in 
1844,  became  the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  1846. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  founding  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  (1845)  and  in  the  remodeling 
of  the  Indiana  constitution  (1850).  In  iS.y  he 
was  made  chargi  ^affaires  at  Naples,  in  1855 
minister.  After  his  return  (1850)  he  was  active 
as  an  abolitionist  He  was,  at  least  in  later 
days,  a  firm  believer  in  Spiritualism,  and  in  this 
connection  were  written  some  of  his  most  in- 
teresting works,  such  as,  "Footprints  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  World'  (i8.sg>,  and  'De- 
batable Land  between  this  World  and  the  Next' 
(1872).  Others  of  his  writings  are:  'The  Per- 
sonality of  God  and  the  Authority  of  the 
Bible'  (1832),  and  <PocahoQtas:  A  Drama* 
(1837);  'Threading  My  Way'  (1874),  an  auto- 
biography covering  the  first  27  years  of  his 


Owen,  Robert  Latham,  U.  5.  senator  from 
Oklahoma,  1007-13;  Democrat;  C.  Lynchburg, 
Va..  Feb,  6,  1856.  Senator  Owen  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Cherokee  Orphan 
Asylum,  but  studied  law  and  began  practice  in 
1880.  From  1881  to  1884  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  board  of  edncation  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion; and  was  owner  and  editor  of  the  'Indian 
Chieftain'  in  1S84,  and  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for 
the  First  Civiliied  Tribes,  in  1885  to  IWQ.  He 
organized  the  First  National  Bank  of  Musko- 
gee, and  was  its  president  from  1890  to  1900, 
being  also  interested  in  banking,  farming  and 
cattle  He  recovered  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
mert  nearly  $g,aoo.ooo  for  Choctaws,  Chicasaws 
and  Cherokees.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  from   1892  to 


Owen  Sound,  Canada,  town  and  county-seat 

of  Gray  County,  Ontario,  a  port  of  entry  at  the 
mouth  of  Sydenham  River,  and  at  the  head  of 
its  estuary  called  Owen  Sound,  an  outlet  on 
Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron.  It  is  a  terminal 
of  branches  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways;  100  miles  northwest  of 
Toronto,  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
lakes,  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  lumber,  and 
steamboat  communication  with  all  the  princi)>a1 
lake  ports.  It  has  manufactures  of  agricultural 
and  mill  machinery,  sewing  machines,  and  furni- 
ture, and  lumber  and  flour  mills,  and  large 
grain  elevators.  A  United  States  consular 
agent  is  resident 

Owens,  o'enz,  John  Edward,  American 
actor :  b.  Liverpool,  England,  4  May  1824 ;  d. 
near  Towson,  Md.,  6  Dec,  iE®6.  He  made  his 
first  ^>pearance  as  en  actor  in  Philadelphia  in 
1841.  In  1849  he  was  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Museum  and  in  1852  opened  Brougham's  Ly- 
ceum in  New  York ;  later,  manager  of  the 
Charles  Street  Theatre  in  Baltimore  and  after- 
ward starred  successfully  for  several  seasons. 
In  1864-5  he  played  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  'Solon  Shingle,'  and  in  London.  He 
starred  in  various  stock  companies  and  in  1882-3 
made  his  last  engagement  in  New  York  at 
Madison  Square  Theatre  in  'Esmeralda.' 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  England, 
was  established  under  the  will  of  John  Owens, 
a  Manchester  merchant,  who  died  July  1846,  and 
left  about  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
an  institution  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means 
of  instructing  youths  over  14  years  of  age,  in 
such  branches  of  learning  and  science  as  are 
now  or  may  be  hereafter  taught  in  the  English 
universities,  subject  to  the  immutable  condition 
that  no  student,  professor,  etc.,  shall  be  required 
to  make  any  declaration  or  submit  to  any  test 
of  their  religious  opinions,  and  that  theological 
and  religious  subjects  shall  form  no  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  college.  From  1851  to  1873  the 
college  occupied  a  private  house,  when  it  re- 
moved to  a  handsome  Gothic  building  erected 
by  public  subscription.  The  success  of  the  col- 
lege led  to  a  proposition,  which  received  consid- 
erable ecclesiastical  opposition,  to  incorporate 
a  university,  with  several  affiliated  colleges 
located  in  different  towns,  but  having  its  scat  in 
Manchester,  In  1880  Victoria  University  was 
instituted  by  royal  charter,  with  power  to  grant 
degrees  in  arts,  scietKes,  and  law,  a  supplemental 
charter,  granted  May  1883,  giving  power  to 
grant  degrees  in  medicine.  Owens  College  is 
thus  the  central  college  of  the  University.  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool,  was  incorporated  with 
Victoria  University  in  1884,  and  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  in  188a  A  women's  college, 
under  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  Owens 
College,  is  also  affiliated,  and  Victoria  University 
grants  degrees  or  certificates   to  women. 

Owens  Lake,  a  lake  in  Inyo  Counter, 
southeastern  California,  east  of  Mount  Whit- 
ney of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  18  miles  long  and  10 
miles  wide.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Owens 
River  (q.v.),  but  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its 
waters  are  verv  salt 
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OWENS  RIVER  — OWLS 

Oweni  River,  a  river  of  southeastem  Cali-  in  a  relationship  of  the  owls  to  the  night-jars 

foroia,  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  Mono  Coun-  (Caprimulgidte)      and     the     peculiar     oil-bird 

ty,  flows  southeast  and  then  south,  and  empties  (Sttalornii),  with  which  they  are  often  united, 

into  Owens  Lake   Cq.v,)  ;   length  i?5  miles.     Its  but  as  a  distinct  suborder  (Striges),  in  the  order 

course  is  through  a  desert  valley  with  the  Sierra  CoracUfortnes,  but  many  ornithologists  refuse  to 

Nevadas   on  the  west  and  the   Inyo   Mountains  follow     this    current.     The    very    characteristic 

on  the  east ;  its  volume  of  water  is  considerably  physiognomy  of  the  owls  results  chiefly  from  (he 

diminished  during  the  summer  season,  some  of  development  about  the  eyes  of  areas  of  radiating 

its   branches   drying   up   entirely.     A  branch   of  feathers,  or  facial  disks,  supported  by  a  ruff  Ol 

the    Southern    Pacific    Railroad   parallels   it    for  peculiar  stiff  recurved  feathers.     Frequently  the 

the  greater  part  of  its  course,  head   is   ornamented   by  paired   tufts   of   longer, 

Owenaboro,  6'enz-biir-6,  Ky.,  city,  county.  f"<^"l«  ^^''th^s  "lied  horns  or  ears  though 
seat  of  Daviess  County;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  th/y  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  w:th  the  sense 
on  the  Illinois  CentriC  the  Louisville  &  N.,  and  f  ^^=""8,  but  are  comparable  to  the  crests 
the  Louisville,  H.  &  S.  L  R.R.'s;  about  41  miles  i°""^  "".^he  heads  of  many  birds  The  general 
southeast  of  EvansviUe,  Ind.  It  has  steamer  plumage  is  very  soft  and  fluffy,  making  noiseless 
■:,ns  with  all  the  principal  river  ports,  flight  possiWe  and  giving  an  exaggerated  .dea  of 
i  farming  and  stock  raising  region,  and  ^-ulk.  The  feaUiersTiave  no  aftershafl :  and  some 
near  arc  forests,  coal  and  oil  fields.  !n  the  fP"'"..  ]}^'  }^'^''°^^,  ""'•  ^.^"^  '^?  .feet  and  - 
vicinity  are  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  zmc,  and  fire  to«  thickly  feathered  to  the  claws,  giving  them 
clay,  and  stone  quarries  are  nearby.  The  chief  «  peculiar  booted  appearance.  The  head  is  al- 
manufactures  are  tobacco  products,  cellulose.  Y'^V^  r'^^I^^^K  '^?^'  ^"r  -^  t  .^f^nB'y 
wagons,  carriages,  whiskey,  brandy,  brick  and  hooked  and  cered  A  peculianty  of  the  large, 
tile;  and  iron  products.  It  has  an  extensive  "rongly  clawed  feet  is  the  versatihty  of  the 
trade  in  tobacco  products,  coal,  farm  products,  °""  ^oe,  which  may  be  directed  forward,  out- 
live-stock,  and  manufactures.  The  prominent  ward  or  complete Iv  backward  and  naired  with 
public  buildings  are  a  government  building,  )^^  l'^""^  at  will.  In  correlation  with  their 
wunty  court-house,  jail,  and  the  high  school.  ''""  senses  the  sense-organs  are  greatly  de- 
Its  educational  ins  itutions  are  the  Owensboro  "'"P^'^-  ^^.^  S^^^'  «="""«.  ^>,"  '^ok  direct  y 
Female  College  (i8go).  Saint  Francis  Academy.  f,°™fi,fj"?;  t^'^^^^J'"''  l^J^i;  ^  ^V^t 
public  and  i^rish  schools.  The  mayor  holds  but  slightly  m  their  sockets,  a  peculiarity  whch 
Sffiee  four  y^n..  The  waterworks  and  electric-  ^plains  the  owls  habit  of  following  with  the 
light  plant  Ve  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  ^"^f^  '"'V  "^ject  at  which  its  gaze  is  directed 
p„.^  f.n.ni  >fin.,  K-  J  J  -pfig  somewhat  cylindrical  or  truncated  conical 
rop.   ligio)   ID.0I1-                               _  form  of  the  eye  results  from  the  great  devclop- 

Owl  Parrot    See  Kakapo.  nient    of   the   bony   sclerotic    or    focusing    ring. 

Ow'let    Moths,    a    section    of   the    family  Unlike  most  birds  the  upper,  and  not  the  lower, 

Noctuida,  containing   small   species.     The   Noc-  lid  is  chiefly  employed  in  closing  the  eye,  which 

luid<e  is  an  immense  assemblage  of  night-flying  is  further  protected  by  a  conspicuous  nictitating 

moths    made    up    of    hundreds    of    genera    and  membrane.^    Although   many   differences   in   the 

thousands  of  species,  and  represented  in  all  parts  degree  of  its  development  are  presented,  owls  are 

of  the  world.    They  are  as  a  rule  of  less  than  almost  the  only  birds  which  may  be  said  to  have 

medium  size  and  of  dusky  tints,  and  are  closely  an  external  ear  approaching  that  of  mammals.   It 

allied  to  the  tiger-moths  (Aretiida),  from  which  is  of  course  concealed  beneath  the  feathers,  but, 

they    may   be    aistinguished    by     the    subcostal  when  best  developed  as  in  the  short-eared  ow), 

nervure  of  the  hind   wing  anastomosing  with  covers  the  entire  side  of  the  head,  and  is  pro- 

the  radial  only  near  the  base  of  the  cell.     In  the  vided  with  a  prominent  marginal  fold  of  skin  or 

fore  wing  the  fourth  and   fifth  radial  nervures  •operculum."     In    this    case    the    openings    are 

fork  from  the  third  which  is  connected  Ire  a  asymmetrical,  one  being  directed   upward,   the 

cross-nervule  with  the  second.     The  frenulum  other  downward,  and  in  the  great  gray  owl  and 

is   present   and   the   first   maxillae   are   well    de-  its   immediate   allies   even   the   skuJI    bones   are 

veloped.     The   caterpillars   are   not    hairy    as    a  asymmetrical.     By    common    consent    the    bam 

rule,  and  ten  prolegs  arc  usually  present.    The  owls  are  separated  from  all  of  the  others  as  a 

pupa  is  sometimes  naked  and  subterranean,  lying  family   iStrigida)  or  subfamily.     They  have  the 

within  a  rude  cell  of  clay;   sometimes   enclosed  furculum     complete    and    anlq^Iosed     with     the 

in  a  cocoon  made  partly  of  leaves,  etc.,  on  the  sternum,  and  the  latter  with  an  entire  posterior 

surface  of  the  ground.  margin.     The  remaining  owls   (Sutonidir)   have 

Owls,    nocturnal    birds    of    prey    of    the  the  furculum   free  from  the  sternum  and  either 

group  Sttitei,    The  owls  form  a  compact  clearly  ^^^y  '."""  °^  •ncomplete  in  the  middle    and  the 

circumscri&d  group  solidified  by  mJiy  common  Po^tenor  border  of^  the   sternum  notched      Not 

characters,   but   the   question    of   their   relation-  l«s   ^an   5?   genera   and   250   spec.es   of   owls 

Ship    to    other    birds    is    one    which    ornitholo-  varying  m  size  from  a  sparrow  nearly  to  a  small 

gists  have  found  most  puzzling.     Formerly  tbey  '^8'e,  have  been  described,  and  man;-  exhibit  sev- 

were   united   without   questioiT  with    the   other  "f     color-phases.     The     group     is    absolutely 

birds-of-prey,  but  the  raptorial  bill  and  claws,  in  n°  ■"  '   ."'  ,1,.:,  „„„.,„,i  u^w.tc    .t.;.      ,  . 

which  the  resemblance  to  the  hawks   is  most  9™""8  '°  *<^"^  nocturnal  habits,  their  ways 


striking,  may  well  be  only  adaptat 


i  well  known  than  those  of  most  birds. 


lar  predaeeous  habits.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  ^-ut  in  general   arc  much  the  same.     With   the 

equally   probable  that   the   soft   plumaee    hishly  notable  exception  of  such  species  as  the  snowy 

developed   sense-organs,  etc.,  are  adapUtions  to  owl  and  hawk-owl,  they  seek  concealment  during 

nocturnal   activity ;   certainly   tliey   are  least   de-  the  day  in  dark  retreats,  but  become  active  after 

veloned   in  the  more  diurnal  species.     As  a  re-  nishtfall.     Their  prey  consists  of  snails,  insects, 

silk  of  more  fundamental  anatomical  studies  a  mice,  birds,  rabbits  or  even  larger  animals,  ac- 

gtrong  tide  of  opinion  has  set  in  toward  a  belief  cording  to  the  size  of  the  species,  which  they 
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approach  on  noiseless  wing  and  usually  grasp 
with  one  foot,  after  which  it  is  borne  away  to 
a  perch  and  torn  to  pieces.  A  few  species  feed 
on  fishes,  and  one  even  on  crabs,  but  never  on 
vegetable  matter.  Undigested  portions,  as  bones, 
hair  and  hard  parts  of  insects  are  ejected  in  pel- 
lets from  the  mouth.  Theit  voices  present  some 
variety ;  some  hoot,  some  whistle,  but  the  cry 
of  many  resembles  a  shrill  laugh.  Owls  breed 
very  early,  many  of  them  in  late  winter,  and 
deposit  their  nearly  spherical,  white  or  whitish, 
eggs  in  holes  in  trees  or  rocks,  in  nests  deserted 
by  other  birds  or  rudely  constructed  by  them- 
selves on  ihe  ground  or  in  trees.  One  species, 
the  American  burrowing  owl,  nests  in  commu- 
nities in  or  among  the  burrows  of  prairie  dogs, 
but  the  association  does  not  partake  of  the  happy 
relation  sometimes  described.  The  young  are 
interesting  objects,  thickly  covered  with  down, 
usually  white. 

The  mystery  surrounding  their  nocturnal 
habits  and  their  often  lugubrious  cries  have  made 
owls  suitable  objects  of  superstition  among  all 
peoples  and  in  all  ages.  Among  the  ancients  the 
owl  was  regarded  on  the  one  hand  as  a  portent 
of  dire  calamity  and  its  appearance  near  a  sick 
chamber  an  omen  of  death ;  on  the  other,  it  was 
the  bird  of  wisdom,  the  symbol  of  the  goddess 
Athene.  Both  attributes  naturally  arose  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  owl's  keen  senses,  which, 
exaggerated  in  the  popular  imagination,  enabled 
it  to  perceive  knowledge  beyond  the  common 
reach,  and  even  to  scent  the  putrescent  effluvia 
of  approaching  death  in  the  beginning  of  an  ill- 
ness. How  deeply  fixed  and  widely  spread  is 
the  belief  in  the  owl  as  an  evil  omen  is  shown 
by  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  all  litera- 
tures and  folk-lores.  The  Hindus  have  an 
interesting  niytn  of  the  crow  (night)  and  the 
owl  (moon)  contending  for  supremacy.  Among 
the  American  Indiana  the  owl  figures  in  many 
legends.  One  told  in  the  Kootenay  tribe  is  to 
the  effect  that  tlie  wicked  owl  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  off  crying  children.  Throu^  trick- 
ery it  was  finally  killed  and  its  body  burned  by 
the  coyote,  but  its  spirit  rose  from  the  ashes  as 
a  swarm  of  blood-sucking  mosquitoes. 

For  an  account  of  the  numerous  species  of 
owls  of  the  United  States  consult  Baird,  Brewer 
and  Ridgway,  "North  American  Land  Birds' 
(1S74)  ;  Barrows,  'Standard  Natural  Historj'' 
(1885)  ;  Sharpe,  'Catalogue  of  Striges  of  the 
British  Museum'  (187S)  ;  and  for  ancient  and 
medieval  superstitions  to  Gubematis,  'Zoolog- 
ical Mythology'    (1872). 

See  the  names  of  various  species  as  Barn 
Owl,  Hawk-owl,  etc.        j.  Pescy  Moore. 
University    of  Pennsylvania. 

Ownership  is  the  dominion  of  a  thing  real 
or  personal,  which  one  has  the  right  to  enjoy 
and  to  do  with  as  he  pleases,  even  to  spoil  or 
destroy  it  as  far  as  law  permits,  except  that  he 
is  prevented  by  some  agreement  or  covenant 
restraining  such  right.  An  owner  continues  to 
have  the  same  right  although  performing  no 
acts  of  ownership,  and  although  another  may 
perform  such  acts  without  his  knowledge  or 
against  his  will ;  but  an  owner  may  lose  his 
right  in  a  thing  if  he  permit  it  to  remdin  in  the 
possession  of  a  third  person  for  sufficient  time 


to  enable  the  latter  to  acquire  a  title  thereto. 
Any  thing  or  property  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
joint  ownership  by  two  or  more  persons  having 
an  equal  right  to  it.  Ownership  as  applied  to 
one's  title  to  property  is  the  right  by  which  a 
thing  belongs  to  a  particular  person  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  The  foundation  of  owner- 
ship is  possession,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  as 
against  one  who  can  show  a  better  right 

OwOBBO,  6-w6s'5,  Mich.,  city  in  Shiawas- 
see County ;  on  the  Shiawassee  River,  and  on 
the  Grand  Trunk,  Michigan  C,  and  Ann  Arbor 
R.R's;  about  80  miles  west  by  north  of  Detroit 
and  30  miles  north  by  east  of  Lansing.  It  was 
settled  in  1836  by  A.  L.  and  B.  O.  Williams  and 
Elia  Comstock,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1859. 
It  is  in  a  farming  region  and  has  considerable 
manufacturing  interest  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  furniture  factories,  which 
liave  alxjut  650  employees;  casket  factory,  150 
employees;  screen  door  and  window  factory,200; 
car  shops,  150 ;  sugar  works,  75 ;  miscellaneous, 
about  55.  The  prominent  public  buildings  are 
the  churches  and  schools.  It  has  Oak  side 
school,  a  business  college,  and  a  ladies'  library. 
Tliere  are  eight  churches.  The  three  banks  have 
a  combined  capital  of  $300^00.  The  charter  of 
1895  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  ofBce  one 
year,  and  a  council  of  10  members.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal- 
ity.   Pop.  (1910)  9.'539- 

G.  I.  Caufbell, 
Editor  'The  Evening  Argus.'' 

Ox,  a  bovine  animal;  that  is,  a  ruminant 

of  the  sub-family  Bovinx,  which  includes  the 
typical  species  of  the  large  family  SoftJa  (q.v.)  ; 
more  specihcally,  a  male  of  some  domesticated 
breed  of  Europe  or  America,  or  their  depend- 
encies, the  female  of  which  is  called  a  "cow,* 
the  young  a  "calf  (or  when  one  to  two  years 
old,  a  "heifer*),  and  a  herd  collectively  "cattle." 
Hence,  by  extension,  all  the  Bovin<z  are  spoken 
of  as  cattle,  wild  or  tame,  a  list  of  which  fol- 
lows. The  group  is  characterized  by  its  large 
size  and  bulky  form,  and  by  various  minor  char- 
acteristics, of  which  the  foremost  is  tlie  round- 
ness, smoothness,  horizontal  up-curving  growth 
and  comparative  shortness  of  the  horns.  Like 
tlie  other  sections  of  the  family,  antelopes,  sheep, 
goats,  etc.,  oxen  are  easily  recognized  but  rather 
difficult  to  define  technically.  The  history  of  the 
group  begins,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  Lower 
Pliocene  (Siwalik)  formations  of  India.  The 
oxen  apparently  originated  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  reached  Europe  and  North  America 
in  the  time  represented  by  the  Upper  Pliocene 
rocks.  In  some  of  the  earlier  species  the  femalts 
seem  to  have  been  hornless;  but  the  type  quickly 
assumed  its  proper  form,  and  some  of  those 
fossil  in  the  Siwalik  beds  are  closely  related  to 
our  modem  domesticaled  cattle.  Europe  pos- 
sessed in  the  Pleistocene,  or  period  just  preced- 
ing the  Glacial  Period,  a  widespread,  gigantic 
long-horned  species  named  Bos  primigenius,  and 
another  species  (B.  brachycerus)  with  much 
shorter  horns.  Both  seem  to  have  survived  the 
Glacial  Period  in  sufficient  strength  to  reoccupy 
the  continent  after  the  recession  of  the  ice ;  and 
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they  constituted  the  great  forest  oxen,  which  Nearest  to  our  domestic  cattle  are  two  East 
Oesar  found  in  his  campaigns  in  Gaul  and  Ger-  Indian  species,  the  gaur  and  the  gayal  (qq.v.). 
many,  and  to  which,  ijiit  distinguishing  them,  which  are  domesticated  to  some  extent  by  Uie 
he  gave  the  general  name  urus.  Some  survived  people  west  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Closely  related 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  "^  ^^e  banting  (q.v,)  of  Sumatra.  The  com- 
mand from  them  were  derived,  no  doubt,  the  ""*"  humped  or  Brahman  catUe  (see  Zebu)  of 
modern  domesticated  races  of  the  Western  Inaia  and  eastward  represent  a  distinct  species. 
World,  possibly  with  lome  small  and  later  ad-  P^  "'^'=*'  '!°  *'''*  ^'='^^  remain,  and  which  hw 
mixture  of  native  Eastern  speaes.    These  catUe  ^""  ^"^  into  many  distmct  varieties,  of  which 


were  tall,  strong,  and  seem  to  have  differed  tvI  Lr^T  »  ^tU  %  ^r'''^'-'''''""^- 
mainly  in  the  comparative  length  and  shape  of  1,°*  '^t  }V\^LI^'r''^t^^^  dmimutiyc 
the  horns;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  a  IT^LI^ Antn^^^Zu.a^t^'nr^Jj^^:^ 
remnant  of  £..  ,nmig,«.-«,.  nearly,  or,  as  some  fcZj-^X  ^{ VdS's  .ci?i  sdll'eii^ 
beheve,  quite  pure,  exists  m  the  white  cattle  j^  ^^qj  bands  in  the  jungles  of  India  and  the 
preserved  in  the  ChiUingbam  estates  m  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  but  has  been  domesticated 
north  of  England  (see  Cbillikgham  White  for  a  very  long  period,  and  is  used  as  a  beast  of 
Cattle)  ;  it  is  also  regarded  as  certain  that  the  draft  and  of  burden  throughout  southeastern 
Holstein  breed  is  a  direct  descendant  of  thia  Asia,  and  in  many  parts  of  tropical  Africa. 
species.  The  other  (short-homed)  species  has  Africa  has  two  native  species,  neither  in  domesti- 
long  been  extinct,  but  was  apparently  the  pro-  cation.  A  fourth  species  inhabits  Mindanao,  one 
genitor  of  the  great  body  of  European  domestic  o*  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  bisons  (q.v.), 
cattle,  whence  have  been  derived  the  herds  of  composed  of  the  American  bison  and  the 
America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and,  in  fact,  aurochs,  neither  of  which  have  been  domesticated 
all  the  world  except  the  Orient.  '9  ^ny  practical  extent,  although  both  are  ex- 
The  domestication  of  cattle  began  in  pre-  li"",-^''"?'^.'"  ^?"  P^o'="^d  herds,  complete 
historic  times ;  and  some  Asiatic  species  now  ^he  list  of  the  bovine  animals  of  the  world, 
extinct  may  have  supplied  the  st-Kk  represented  ■p'"^"''  pf ="/"',''  ^"o  og.es.  especially  tjw 
91  in  thp  arnier  nf  fh^  rivKr^A  natinna  nf  wr'tmgs  of  Blanford  upon  the  mammals  o£  India, 
as  m  the  aerviM  ot  the  aviliwd  nations  ot  p^^^^  ^^^  Abyssinia;  Lydekker,  <Oxen,  Sheep 
ancient  Persia,  Aaia  Minor,  Syna,  and  Egypt  ^„^  e^,j  ^^\^^^  ^„i?y,  (,^,  ^'^j  ^j.^ 
hy  the  ewly  carvings  and  paintings  which  have  abhors  cited  under  BisoK,  Buffalo,  etc 
come  down  to  us,  but  they  may  have  been  de-  c  _„  t«  -_  . 
rived  from  one  or  both  of  the  species  above  „  ,.  ,  Ebntst  IkoersoU- 
mentioned.  They  were  carried  to  Carthage  and  Ox-Mrd,  or  Ox-ere.  See  Dunlin. 
westward  and  to  southern  Europe  when  the  Ox-bot,  a  bot-fiy  attacking  meat  cattle;  a 
civilizations  of  Greece  and  the  Italian  peninsula  warble-fly.  The  well-known  ox-bot  or  breeze- 
arose,  and  some  were  no  doubt  gradually  taken  "y  of  Europe  is  Hyfoderma  hovii,  and  until 
by  Roman  settlers  into  western  Europe  as  fast  =>*»"'  '.899  "  w?a  believed  by  naturahsts  that  the 
as  it  was  subjugated,  where  they  would  be  "'"^  J'™''"  A'"  Pr^™'*"*  m  North  America 
crossed  with  the  larger,  hardier  short-homed  ^^  *'  """^'  ^''^  "  "-  ""^l,  ,■'^".^^J!'1?' 
1,^,1  >~^-c  „f  r  ..1  a  ^.^,—.,11  .  .i„  «  I-  .  belong  to  a  second  species  {H.  Itneata)  locally 
oca!  races  of  Gaul.  Apparently  the  native  cat-  ^„^^  ;„  ,^p  southwestern  United  States  as  heef- 
lle  of  the  British  Isles  were  of  ihe  long-hor^d  fly.  jhe  larva;  or  warbles  are  called  «grubs» 
(S.  pnmtgemui)  stock  only;  but  when  what  by  American  stock-raisers,  and  affected  cattle 
now  IS  England  was  conquered  and  colonized  are  said  to  be  ■grubby.*  These  and  various  al- 
by  the  Komans  and  later  by  the  Saxons,  Nor-  lied  species  parasitic  upon  domestic  and  wild  ant- 
mans,  etc^  the  better  short-homed  cattle  which  ntals,  and  even  upon  humanity  in  certain  tropical 
they  brought  with  them  were  substituted  first  in  regions,  constitute  the  family  CEstrida.  In  the 
the  south  of  England  and  gradually  elsewhere,  case  of  the  American  ox-bot  (if.  Itneaia)  the 
replacing  the  British  long-horns  everywhere  ex-  flies  appear  early  in  spring  and  haunt  feeding 
cept  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  red  High-  cattle,  hovering  especially  about  their  legs,  where 
land  cattle  perhaps  represent  them  to  this  day.  they  deposit  their  eggs  mainly  upon  the  hairs 
The  Friesian  and  Holslein  breeds  ot  the  Nether-  overhangmg  the  hoofs.  The  egg  is  barely  vis- 
lands,  and  the  semi-wild  Spanish  cattle  are  re~  ible  lo  the  unaided  eye,  is  cigar -shaped,  and  has 
gardcd  also  as  nearly  direct  descendants  of  these  one  end  formed  into  a  clasping  appendage  by 
aboriginal  long-horned  oxen,  and  from  the  Span-  which  it  is  attached  to  the  hair.  Five  or  six  in 
ish  stock,  transported  to  South  and  Central  placed  in  a  close  row  on  each  hair.  The  cattle 
America  in  the  i6thcenlury,  came  the  vast  plains-  lick  themselves  and  gather  these  eggs  upon  the 
ranging  herds  of  the  Argentine  pampas,  Mexico,  tongue,  where  they  hatch,  and  the  maggots  make 
Texas  and  neighboring  States.  It  was  not  until  their  way  into  the  gullet,  where  they  catch  on 
comparatively  recent  times  that  care  and  im-  the  walls,  force  their  way  through  by  means  of 
proved  methods  of  breeding  began  lo  develop  in  the  sharp  spines  about  the  head,  and  nest  in  the 
England,  northern  France  and  the  Netherlands  wall-tissues  of  the  throat  imtil  they  have  under- 
the  improved  breeds  now  so  distinct  and  valua-  gone  a  molL  They  remain  here  many  weeks, 
ble  for  beef  or  for  milking.  Most  of  the  early  then  make  their  way  to  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
cattle  brought  to  eastern  North  America  seem  work  along  beneath  ii  to  the  back,  where  during 
to  have  been  of  the  short-homed  English  va-  winter  the  presence  is  shown  by  the  swelling  of 
riety ;  and  these,  keeping  pace  with  European  the  hide  over  them.  These  grubs  are  nourished 
development  by  inteHigent  selection,  and  the  by  the  pus  and  serum  produced  about  them  by 
frequent  importation  of  foreign  sires  of  high  their  movements.  Some  weeks  later,  or  toward 
(juality,  and   minglt-d  with  the   western   "scrub"  spring,  the  maggots  reach  maturity,  molt  i^in. 

■  '     '  '       '    ■  "     ■  ■"  '■■   --■-'-' '     ■   last  force 

then  drop 
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OX-EYE  — OXALIC  ACID 

to  iJie  ground,  th«  larval  skin  dries  and  stiffens,  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  caustic  pot- 
and  the  maggot  within  separates  itself  from  this  ash.  The  immediate  product  is  ojcalate  of  soda, 
old  integument  and  turns  into  a  pupa  stage,  which  may  be  obtained  in  granular  form  by  ex- 
which  is  speedily  completed,  allowing  the  fly  to  hausting  the  mass  with  boiling  water,  and  erap- 
emerge  in  time  to  produce  a  brood  before  the  orating  the  filtrate.  To  pr^are  the  acid  m  !ht 
end  of  the  summer.  The  knowledge  of  this  life-  free  state,  the  sodium  oxalate  is 'boiled  with 
history  was  gained  only  as  recently  as  1890,  milk  of  lime,  and  the  calcium  salt  so  obtaintd  is 
mainly  through  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Cooper  decomposed  with  stilphtiric  acid.  Much  of  the 
Curtice ;  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  commercial  supply  of  oxalic  acid,  however,  is 
eggs  and  young  of  H.  bovis  pass  through  a  sim-  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  sugar  with  nitric 
ilar  series  o(  events,  acid.  Anhydrous  oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained 
The  damage  done  by  ox-bots  is  very  great,  in  the  form  of  octahedral  crystals,  by  allowing  a 
and  is  due  to  the  perforation  of  hides  by  the  es-  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  to  stand 
cape  of  the  maggots ;  loss  of  milk  and  beef  due  for  some  days.  The  anhydrous  acid  has  the 
to  the  fretting  and  often  stampeding  of  the  cat-  formula  COOH.COOH,  or  HiCiO.,  melts  at 
tie  when  the  flies  arc  laying  their  eggs ;  and  gen-  369°  F.,  and  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  its  ciys- 
eral  depreciation  of  the  stock.  The  insect  is  so  tals  then  falling  into  powder.  The  oxalic  »cid 
uncommon  that  it  may  be  disregarded  east  of  the  of  commerce  contains  two  molecules  of  water, 
Alleghanies;  but  it  is  exceedingly  numerous  and  crystallizes  *in  the  monoclinic  system,  and  is 
troublesome  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  South-  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The 
western  States,  and  the  cattle  there,  especially  in  hydrated  crystals  give  off  their  water  of  crystal- 
Texas,  betray  the  greatest  terror  in  the  fly  sea-  lization  when  heated  to  212°  F.  or  when  al 
son,  rushing  headlong  when  a  fly  appears,  and  it  lowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks  over  concentrated 
possible  dashing  into  the  water  and  staying  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrated  crystals  bear  a 
there.  In  addition  to  the  harm  to  beef  and  milk  dose  resemblance  to  Epsom  salts,  with  which 
caused  by  the  nervovisness,  exhaustion  and  inter-  oxalic  acid  is  sometimes  confounded,  with  fatal 
ference  thus  produced,  one  half  of  the  hides  that  results.  Heated  to  about  300°  F.,  oxalic  acid 
reach  market  from  the  infested  regions  show  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  carbon  mon- 
perforation  by  warbles,  and  suffer  a  discount  in  oxide,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  formic  acid; 
pnce  which  on  the  average  wili  amount  to  a  a  5,^1  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  also  subliming. 
third  of  the  value  of  perfect  hides  at  the  same  time,  without  change.  When  heated 
Consult:  Howard, 'The  Insect  BookMipoi);  ^^jth  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  breaks  up 
Osborn,  "Insects  Affecting  Domestic  Animal3>  i„to  „ater,  carbon  monoxide,  and  carbon  diox- 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  1896)  ;  Brauer,  'Mon-  ij^^  the  latter  two  gases  being  given  off  in  equal 
Ographie  der  Chstriden'  (1863)-  volumes.  Oxalic  acid  fonns  two  series  of  deli- 
Ox-eye,  a  popular  name  for  several  com-  nite,  crystal lizable  salts,  according  as  one  or 
posite  plants,  especially  of  the  American  genus,  both  of  its  typical  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced. 
In  America  the  name  is  most  widely  applied  to  The  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used,  in  the 


)  Florida  and  westward  since  it  gives,  with  a  salt  of  calcium,  a 

._   ....   Mississippi   Valley.     Ihes  are,  with  one  uble,  while  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate.    Neu- 

exception,   all   perennials    which   bear   abundant  tral   oxalate   of   potassium    reacts   with   ferrous 

yellow  flowers  in  the  fall,  but  are  not  so  popular  sulphate  to  -form  a  double  oxalate  of  iron  and 

in  gardens  as  members  of  the  genus  Helianlhus,  potassium,    which    possesses    powerful    reducing 

the  sunflowers.     The  ox-eyes  of  Europe  are  spe-  properties,  and  is  used  as  a  photographic  dcvel- 

cies    of    Buphthalmum,    which    are    sometimes  oper.   The  acid  oxalate  of  potassium  (also  known 

grown  in  America  in  hardy  borders.     They  have  as  salt  of  lemon,  or  salt  of  sorrel),  is  used  for 

large  flower-heads  with  long  yellow   ray-florets,  different  purposes  in  the  arts.     Oxalic  acid  itself 

and  resemble  sunflowers.    Being  showy  and  of  \s  used  in  calico-printing,  and  also  in  varioas 

simplest  culture  they  are  worthy  a  place  in  gar-  bleaching  processes,   especially  the  bleaching  of 

dens.     In  the  New  England  States  the  name  is  straw 

given  to  the  black-eyed  susan  (Rudbeckia  hirta).  Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid.—So  commonly  i; 

and  to   the  ox-eye  daisy    (ChrysantkemitM   leu-  ^x^^i^  gj-id  used  to  polish  kitchen  boilers,  etc 

cantliemum) .     See  Daisy.  gnj  to  remove  ink  and  fruit  stains,  that  it  is  fre 

Ox-gall,    the   bile    of   the   ox,    a    greenish  quently    mistaken     for    a     'harmless    powder.* 

bitter  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver  of  the  animal.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  poisoning  sor.ie- 

After  being  clarified  it  is  suitable  for  various  times  results   from  the  frequent   use  of  sotne 

uses  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  especially  in  cheap  eifervescent  drinks  in  which  citric  acid  is 

the  mixing  of  colors  for  water-coior  painting,  its  adulterated   with    oxalic   acid.    Oxalic  acid  is 

effect  being  both  to  increase  their  fluidity  and  to  ranked  as  a  corrosive  poison,  though,  if  taken  in 

fix   them.     It   is   also   used   in   medicine,   either  dilute  solution,  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  cor- 

in  concentrated  mass  or  powdered  after  drying,  rosion.     The  symptoms  of  this  poisoning  are  heat 

as  a  stimulant  to  the  flow  of  bile  and   as  com-  and  severe  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stom- 

pensation   for  the  lack  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  ach,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  a  sense  of  constric- 

It  is  further  useful  in  the  form  of  enemas.  tion,    vomiting  —  perhaps    of   blood — muscular 

Ox-pecker.     See  Eufpalo-bibd.  •^""'Ps-  sometimes  convulsions    and  purging,  in 

—  1.1        p       ■-,  some     cases    attended     with     blood.    The    Iipi. 

Ox-warble,    bee  Ox-bot.  mouth,  and  throat  are  at  first  red  and  swollen, 

Oxalic  Acid,  a  dibasic  organic  acid  whose  then  while.    If  the  poisoning  is  severe  the  pulse 

salts  occur  in  various  plants,  and  which  takes  its  is  small  and  thready,  there  is  a  cold,  clammy 

name  from  the  occurrence  of  the  acid  potassium  perspiration,  then  collapse,  and,  it  may  be,  death 

salt  in  common  sorrel  (Oxatii  acetosella) .     Ox-  from   inanition.     For   treatment,  first  neutralize 

alic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  sawdust  tlie  poison  by  giving  milk  of  lime,  with  a  large 
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excess  of  hydraied  lime,  chalk,  whitening,  mar-  Gerisau'  (igos)  ;  'Under  the  Iron  Flail*  <igoa); 

ble-dnst,  or  even  whitewash  from  the  wall,  if  it  'Bondman   Free';   'Mr.  Joseph   Scorer*:   'Barbe 

can  he  obtained ;  then  give  a  purgative  dose  of  of  Grand  Bayou'  ( 1903)  ;  'A  Weaver  of  Webs' ; 

castor-oil.    allay    pain,    and    give    stimulants    if  'Hearts   in    Exile*    (1904):    'The   Gale   of   the 

signs  of  collapse  be  present.     Emetics  are  rarely  Desert' ;   'White  Fire'   (1905)  ;  etc. 

needed  and  any  liqitid  other  than  milk  of  lime  Qxenatierna,   oks'£n-shar-na.   Axel,   CoUNI. 

should  be  sparingly  used,  if  at  all.  Swedish   statesman:   b.   Fano   16  June   1583;  d 

Ox'alis,  d  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  Stockholm  ^  Aug.  1654.  He  studied  theolog;^ 
the  natural  order  GeroHacea.  The  species,  of  and  later  law  at  Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena; 
which  there  are  about  200.  are  mostly  natives  of  at  20  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  Charles 
the  warm  parts  of  South  America  and  Africa,  IX.;  was  his  minister  to  Mecklenburg  in  1606; 
but  some  are  well  known  weeds,  called  wood-  entered  the  senate  in  i6og;  was  head  of  the  re- 
sorrel,  in  the  north  temperate  zone ;  many  have  gency  during  the  last  days  of  Charles  IX,  and 
tuberous  or  bulbous  roots.  The  genus  is  gen-  through  the  minority  of  Gustavus  Adolphus; 
erally  characterized  by  digitate  or  ternate  com-  became  chancellor  of  the  realm  in  1612;  acted  as 
pound,  clover-like  leaves  which  'sleep*  at  night  regent  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  the 
or  in  very  cloudy  weather,  that  is,  the  leaflets  king;  effected  .the  Peace  of  Stolbova  with 
assume  a  resting  position  at  such  times.  The  Russia  (1617)  ;  and  in  1626  was  made  governor- 
flowers  generally  close  under  similar  conditions,  general  of  Prussia.  After  the  death  of  Gus- 
The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  a  capsular  tavus  Adolphus  at  Lutzen  in  1632,  Oxenstierna 
fruit,  arc  thrown  to  considerable  distances  when  received  almost  unlimited  powers,  directed  the 
the  fruit  bursts  open.  The  best  known  Amer-  league  against  Austria,  and  held  it  together  for 
ican  species  is  the  common  wood-sorrel  (0.  four  years.  He  returned  to  Sweden  in  1636 
aceloseUa).  It  is  also  a  native  of  Europe  and  and  became  the  leading  spirit  in  the  regency  of 
western  Asia.  Naturally  it  grows  best  in  shady  Christina,  using  all  efforts  to  bring  about  peace 
places  and  is  often  found  covering  the  ground  with  Germany.  The  Peace  of  Bromsebro.  con- 
iis  thickly  as  grass,  its  little  while,  rosy-veined  eluded  in  1545  as  the  result  of  negotiations  uo- 
flowers  appearing  in  abundance  throughout  the  dertaken  by  his  son  John,  the  Swedish  plenipo- 
season.  Probably  the  next  best  known  is  the  tentiary  to  Germany,  was  highly  displeasing  to 
violet  wood-sorrel  (O.  violacea),  a  native  of  the  Queen.  His  obstinate  opposition  to  Chris- 
the  eastern  United  States.  It  inhabits  similar  tina's  plan  of  naming  her  own  successor  wid- 
localitics  but  has  pinkish  violet  flowers.  ened  the  breach  between  them,  and  he  gradually 

Oxalu'ria,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ^3-  withdrew  from  public  affairs, 

tem,  in  which  a  prominent  symptom  is  the  pres-  Oxford,  Sks'ford,  England,  a  celebrated  uni- 

ence  of  crystalliied  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  versily  city,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire,  54  miles 

See  Urine.  n,w.  of  London  (63!/^  miles  by  rail),  is  situated 

OxenbridKC,  John,  English  colonial  divine  °?  ^  low-lying  bank  at  the  confluence  of  the 
in  America:  b.  Daventry.  Northamptonshire,  30  ""f,"  .JJamea  (locally  called  Isis)  and  Cher- 
Jan.  1608;  d.  Boston,  Mass..  28  Dec.  i6?4-  He  "«"■  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  several  br.dge*. 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  the  prmcipal  of  which  are  Magdalen  Bridge, 
preached  for  a  time  in  EngUind  and  later  in  the  °\"  'he  Cherwell,  and  Folly  Bridge,  over  the 
Bermudas,  whither  he  made  two  voyages,  held  a  ^^'S-  ,1"  earls'. '""«  '>«.  ^'V  «,as  surrounded  by 
curacy  at  Beverley,  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  ^  wall,  a  portion  of  which  still  exists,  intan,  in 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  held  a  fellowship  at  Eton  "ew  College  Gardens.  The  cwUe  of  Oxford, 
from  1652  until  ejected  at  the  Restoration  famous  for  the  Empress  Matilda  s  escape  over 
{1660).  and  as  a  preacher  was  driven  from  the  t"*  froien  Thames  in  1141,  has  disappeared,  but 
■  e  of  his  office   by  the  act  of  uniformity,     the   keep,   buUt  in   the  lime  of   Rufus.   r- 


In  1669  he  came  to  New  England  and  on  4  May  "^t""-   ^nd   is   included  in  the  preancts  of  the 

1670  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  at  ?"son      The  principal   street,  colloquially  «TIk 

Boston,      Among    his    works    are:    'A    Double  P'S".     "a*  a  length  of  about   1,000  yards,  and 

Watchword'    (i6(5i)  ;   'A   Sermon  at  the  Anni-  '"  greatest  width  la  85   feet.     It  is  adorned  by 

versary  Election  of  Governor'   (1672).  several  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  city,  in- 

r\        rj-i'-i-jTi.      r-vLj  eluding      Brasenose,      All      Souls,      University, 

Oxenford,pksen-ford,  John   English  dram-  Q„^„f,_  ^^^   Magdalen  Colleges.   Saint   Mary's 

atist    and    critic;    b.    Camberwell,    London,    12  (the  University  Church),  the  New  Examination 

Aug.  1812;  d    London.  21  Feb.  J877.    He  was  ^^ools,  together  with  quaint  old  houses.    The 

educated  for  the  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  m  botanic  gardens,  dating  from  the  17th  century, 

1833.  but  chose  a  literary  career.     He  translated  ^^^  to  the  beauty  of  the  street, 

from  the  German  several  notab  e  works,  among  Educational    /Vit.l«(w«j.-The    most    inter- 

them  Goethe  s  'Autobiography,'     For  30  years  „ting   buildings   are    the    colleges,    component 

precedmg   his   death  he  was  dramatic  critic  on  ,  »„£  ,he  University  of  Oxford     see  OxFOBB, 

Fellow    Cler?'7f8,o'"'''¥heViro,^^^^  Ux.versitv  of),  but  separate  corporations.  poT^ 

'TwW  Killed'    /.8^.^  ■'  -A  Dnv  Well   'C^en.  '    '  «sing  property  apart  from  the  university.     The 

J  wice  Kdled     ( 1835)  ,    A  Day  Well  Spent.  buildings  of  the  university  proper  are  situated 

Oxcnham.    ok  sen-am,    John,    English    nov-  mainly   between   Broad  and   High  streets.     The 

ehst.     He  was  educated  at  Victoria  University,  most     remarkable     is     the     Bodleian     Library, 

Manchester,  and  was  for  some  time  resident  in  founded    by    Humphrey,    Duke    of    Gloucester, 

this  country.     Returning  to  England  he  gave  up  built   between    1444   and    1480.   and   restored   bf 

commercial    pursuits    and    turned    to   literature.  Sir   Thomas  Bodley  about   1610,     South   of  the 

He    has    published     'God's    Prisoner'     (1898);  Bodleian  is  the  beautiful  Raddiffe  Camera   (or 

Kismg     t-ortuncs'      (iBog)  ;     'A     Princess     of  Camera   Bodleiana)    erected   1737-49  to  contain 

Vascovy     (1900);    'Our  Udy   of  Deliverance'  the  books  presented  by  Dr,  Radcliffe  to  the  uni- 

0901)  ;    A  Modern  Masquer'  (1901) ;  'John  01  versity,  but  now  used  as  a  reading  room  for  the 
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Bodleian.  A  new  building  for  the  RadcIJfle  Libraries. — Tbe  Public  Libraries  Act  was 
I^ibrary  has  been  erected  in  the  precincts  of  th«  adopted  in  1853  and  a  library  opened  two  years 
Museum  by  the  munificence  of  the  Drapers'  later.  The  present  building,  forming  part  of  the 
Company  of  London.  North  of  the  Bodleian  new  Town  Hall,  was  opened  in  1895,  and  con- 
stands  the  Clarendon  Buildings,  built  from  the  tains  lending  and  reference  departments,  gen- 
proceeds  of  Clarendon's  'History  of  the  Great  eral  ladies'  newspaper  rooms,  and  a  children's 
Rebellion.'  It  was  until  1830  the  home  of  the  reading  room  and  library.  The  library  contains 
Qarendon   Press,    but   is   now   utilized   for   the  altogether    about    25,000   volumes.     Special    fea- 

various    University    offices.      Westward    of   the  tures  are  '   '  '     "'         

library  is  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  designed  by  Braille  I 
Wren,  and  presented  by  Archbishop  Sheldon,  a  versity. 
large  semi-circular  chamber  capable  of  seating  Public  Buildings  and  Charitable  Instilutiotis, 
4,000  persons,  and  used  by  the  university  for  the  ^Notable  buildings  not  connected  with  the  uni- 
conferment  of  degrees,  and  other  public  func-  versity  are  the  New  Municipal  Buildings,  con- 
tions.  The  university  also  possesses  the  New  taining  the  Town  Hall.  Public  Library,  Polite 
Examination  Schools,  the  Taylor  Institution,  Station  and  Court,  and  the  various  city  offices, 
with  the  University  Galleries  and  Ashmolean  the  Corn  Exchange,  numerous  schools,  the  Rad- 
Museum ;  the  Science  Museum,  the  large  Uni-  clifte  Infirmary,  ihe  Warneford  Lunatic  Asylum 
versity  Parks  with  the  beautiful  walk  known  as  on  HeadinglOD  Hill,  the  Martyrs'  Memorial,  the 
Mesapotamia,  the  Indian  Institute,  and  the  Pusey  Memorial  House,  with  its  Chapel  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  New  laboratories  and  a  new  Resurrection;  and  the  New  Theatre, 
building  for  the  Radcliffe  Library  have  been  Churches.— Oxiord  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
erected  in  close  proximity  to  the  Science  Mu-  Christ  Church,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  dio- 
seum.  The  New  Schools  are  used  for  university  cese.  originally  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Saint 
lectures  as  well  as  for  examination  purposes.  Fridcswide.  Besides  being  Ihe  cathedral  church 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  various  college  of  the  diocese  it  is  also  the  college  chapel,  but 
buildings  is  Christ  Church.  The  great  quad-  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  college,  having 
rangle  (Tom  Quad)  is  the  largest  in  Oxford,  been  built  in  the  12th  century.  Saint  Mary-the- 
the  gateway  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Virgin,  the  University  Church,  finely  situated 
completed  from  designs  by  Wren,  and  contains  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  High  street,  is  con- 
the  famous  bell  known  as  "Great  Tom."  Christ  spicuous  by  its  richly  decorated  tower,  terminat- 
Church  is  also  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  ing  in  a  beautiful  spire  189  feet  high.  It  ranks 
dining-hall  and  staircase,  and  its  library.  The  as  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Ox- 
Cathedral,  situated  in  the  college  precincts,  ful-  ford.  The  church  of  Saint  Martin's  or  Carfax 
fills  also  the  function  of  a  College  chapel.  Not  was  removed  in  i8g6  to  afford  more  room  at  tbe 
less  interesting  is  Merton  College,  with  its  crossing  of  the  four  great  thoroughfares,  High 
ancient  chapel  and  the  *Mob  Quad,*  the  earliest  street.  Queen  street,  Commarket,  and  Saint  A1- 
quadrangle  in  Oxford.  New  College,  a  per-  date's.  The  ancient  tower  has  been  preserved. 
pendimlar  building  of  the  late  14th  century,  is  AH  Saints'  Church  is  a  Queen  Anne  building 
due  to  the  munificence  and  to  Ihe  architectural  in  the  classic  style,  of  which  it  is  an  excellent 
skill  of  the  great  prelate,  William  of  Wykeham.  example.  Saint  Mary  Magdalen  presents  several 
Its  chapel,  cloister,  and  gardens  are  among  the  beautiful  features,  ^nd  has  acquired  much  addi- 
sights  of  Oxford,  and  its  large  quadrangle  re-  tional  interest  from  the  Martyrs'  Aisle,  added  as 
mains,  except  for  the  addition  of  a  third  story,  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  Martyrs'  Memorial, 
much  as  it  appeared  to  the  founder's  eye.  Mag-  which  stands  close  to  it,  near  the  spot  where 
dalen  College  is  famous  for  its  exquisite  tower,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  Buffered  martyr- 
its  chapel  and  cloisters,  and  the  water  walks,  dom.  The  most  Important  of  the  other  ec- 
known  as  Addison's  Walk.  "The  buildings  of  clesiastical  edifices  in  Oxford  are  the  churches 
All  Souls'  College  are  also  rich  in  architectural  of  Saint  Aldate,  Saint  Giles,  Saint  Peter  in  the 
association,  and  every  college  has  some  feature  East,  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Barnabas,  and  the 
of  peculiar  interest.  The  chapel  and  garden  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Saint  AJoyslus. 
buildings  of  Saint  John's,  the  library  of  Corpus  Saint  Peter  in  the  East  is  very  ancient,  and 
Christi,  Dr.  Johnson's  rooms  at  Pembroke,  and  possesses  Saxon  as  well  as  Norman  workj  it 
the  general  effect  of  the  quadrangles  of  Corpus,  has  a  large  crypt.  Several  handsome  churches 
Oriel,  Wadham,  Balliol,  and  University  are  have  been  recently  erected.  Saint  Philip  and 
"  ■      •         ■      dSain 


I  of  this.  Modern  additions  to  tbe  Saint  James'  and  Saint  Margaret's  in  the  north ; 
architecture  of  Oxford  have  not  been  uniformly  Saint  Matthew's  in  the  south,  and  Saint  Mary 
fortunate,  but  the  latest  additions  to  Brasenose  and  Saint  John's  in  the  east,  the  last  served  by 
and  New  College  and  the  Examination  Schools  the  Cowley  Fathers,  an  active  Anglican  brother- 
are  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  university,  hood.  The  city  contains  also  places  of  worship 
Several  of  the  colleges,  notably  Worcester,  for  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Saint  John's,  Wadham.  Merton,  New  College,  Brethren,  and  other  nonconformist  bodies.  Dur- 
and  Trinity,  have  also  beautiful  gardens,  and  ing  the  igth  century  the  city  has  been  encircled 
Christ  Church  possesses  the  famous  Broad  Walk  by  extensive  residential  suburbs.  Less  than  two 
in  the  Meadow.  There  are  several  colleges  for  miles  from  Oxford  stands,  close  to  the  river, 
women,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Somer-  the  Norman  church  of  Iffley,  one  of  the  most 
ville  College.  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Saint  Hilda's  perfect  pieces  of  Norman  architecture  in  Eng- 
Hall,  and  Saint  Hugh's  Hall,    Mansfield  Col-  land, 

le^e  (perhaps  the  most  successful  piece  of  recent  Public  Works,  Government,  etc. — The  pros- 
building  in  Oxford),  intended  for  the  education  perity  of  the  city  depends  mostly  on  the  univer- 
of  men  for  the  Nonconformist  ministry,  was  es-  sity,  but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
tablished  in  i88g:  and  buildings  were  opened  grain,  and  a  cattle  market  is  held  twice  a  month. 
in  1893  for  Manchester  College,  removed  from  The  city  is  governed  by  a  Council,  consisting  of 
London  in  1889.  a  Mayor,   15  Aldermen,  and  45  councillors,  of 
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wliom  3  Atdennen  and  q  councillors  are  elccled 
by  the  university.  It  returns  one  member  to 
Parliarnent.  Since  1892  the  city  has  been 
lighted  by  electricity,  it  has  a  modem  drainage 
system,  and  an  excellent  water  supply.  Pop. 
(1906  during  term,  estimated),  53.000. 
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Oxford,  Miss.,  cily.  county-seat  of  l*fay- 
ctte  County;  on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad; 
70  miles  southwest  of  CorintK  It  was  built  in 
1836,  but  was  burned  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  in  a  cotton -growing  region,  and  has  a  cotton- 
gin  and  mill,  and  a  cotton  compress,  also  a 
planing  mill,  canning  factory,  and  grist  mill. 
It  has  two  public  graded  schools,  one  for  the 
colored  race;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State 
University  of  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Woman's 
College  CM.  E..  1854)-    Pop.  ([910)  2,014. 

Oxford,  N.  C.,  town,  county-seat  of  Gran- 
ville County:  on  a  northern  branch  of  the  Tar 
River,  and  on  the  Southern  railroad,  35  miles 
north  of  Raleigh.  It  is  in  a  fertile  tobacco- 
growing  region,  has  a  large  trade  in  tobacco, 
and  contains  several  tobacco  warehouses  and 
manufactories,  also  a  saw-mill,  furniture  factory, 
and  an  iron  foundry.  It  has  two  orphan  asy- 
lums, one  for  colored  children,  the  other  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  !t 
has  no  public  high  school,  biit  is  the  seat  of 
the  Homer  Military  School  (non-sectarian)  and 
of  the  Oxford  Female  Seminary  (Baptist,  1850), 
with  secondary  and  collegiate  departments.  Pop. 
(1910)  3,018. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  village  in  Butler  County ; 
on  the  Cilicinnali,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  railroad ; 
about  35  miles  north  by  west  of  Cincinnati.  It 
is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  its  chief  indus- 


tries are  connected  with  farm  products.  It  ii 
noted  as  an  educational  centre;  it  is  the  seat  of 
Miami  University  (q.v,),  Oxford  College  (q.v.). 
and  Western  College  (q.v.).  Pop.  (1890)  1,92a; 
(igoo)  2,009;  {1910  est)  2,200. 

Oxford  CUy,  in  geology,  a  term  used  by 
English  geologists  of  the  lower  division  of  Ilie 
Middle  Oolitic  (see  Ooute),  making  up  with 
calcareous  sandstones  the  Oxford  (or  Middle) 
OeJilic  group,  and  so  corresponding  to  one  of 
the  upper  sections  of  the  Jurassic.  It  is  a 
blackish,  brownish,  or  dark  blue  clay,  rich  in 
fossil  ammonites  and  belemnites. 

Oxford  College,  a  college  for  women  es- 
tablished in  1849  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Besidei?  thft 
regular  collegiate  work,  there  are  courses  irt 
music  and  art,  and  provision  tor  post-graduate 
work;  there  is  also  a  preparatory  department. 
The  collegiate  work  is  arranged  in  three  courses, 
classical,  literary,  and  scientific,  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  A.B..  B.L.,  and  B.S.  There  are  about 
150  students  and   17  instructors. 

Oxford  Movement,  a  religious  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England  which  originated 
among  certain  members  of  Oxford  University. 
Its  aim  was  the  revival  of  religious  life  and 
doctrine  in  England  on  a  purer  and  more  primi- 
tive basis.  The  Church  of  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tglh  century  was  in  a  condition  in 
which  reform  was  sorely  needed.  The  fervid 
spirit   of  John   Wesley   a     '   '  ' 


olic  Church  as  a  consequence  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  rehabilitating  itself.  There  were 
two  main  parties  in  the  Church  of  England. 
There  was  the  great  Evangelical  party  who 
'whether  they  were  admired  as  Evangelicals,  or 
abused  as  Calvinists,  or  laughed  at  as  Saints, 
were  inheritors  not  of  Anglican  traditions,  but 
of  those  which  had  grown  up  among  the  ^eslous 
clergymen  and  laymen  who  had  sympathized 
with  the  great  Methodist  revival  and  whose 
theology  and  life  had  been  profoundly  affectej 
by  if."  This  party  numbered  many  men  of 
power  among  its  ranks  who  kept  alive  the 
snirh  nf  such  pious  and  earnest  leaders  as 
Hervey,  Romaine,  Cecil,  Venn,  Fletcher,  Newton, 
and  Thomas  Scott.  They  trusted  less  in  or- 
dinances, or  in  ecclesiastical  riles  and  tradi- 
tions, than  m  the  stirrings  of  the  individual  souf 
toward  God,  private  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  constant   prayer. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  Low  Church- 
men were  the  old-fashiofted  High  Churchmen 
who  had  existed  in  the  Established  Church  since 


the  Church  through  the  teaching  of  a  .  ._ 
solid  divines  from  Hooker  to  Waterland. 
Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  his  'Sacra 
Privata'  was  their  model  of  practical  and  per- 
sonal devotion,  but  they  also  drew  for  their 
religious  life  upon  the  stores  of  Andrewes,  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  and  Ken.  ■  They  preached  calm 
scholarly  sermons,  which  embodied  a  gospel  of 
common  sense ;  but  did  not  appeal  to  the  he«rt 
of  the  middle  or  lower  classes.  Besides  these 
two  great  parties  there  was  rising  in  the  ChurcH 
a  spirit  of  free  thought  which  should  afterward 
develop  into  the  Broad  Church  party  of  Stanley 
and  Jowctt.    Connc»  Thiclwall  and  Jnlins  Hara 
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ifaad  become  strongly  tinged  by  the  influence  of  of  England.    Reports  were  prevalent  that  some 

recent  German  critical  speculation  and  Whately,  of  the  prelates  were  favorable  to  alterations  in 

Hawkins  and  Milman  were  looking  for  a  wider  the  Liturgy.     Pamphlets  were  in  wide  circula- 

field    of    religious    life    and    conviction    which  tion  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  creeds 

should  be  bounded  neither  by  the  conventional i-  (at  least  in  public  reading)     .     .     .    the  removal 

ties  of  the  Evangelicals,  nor  the  somewhat  frigid  of  all   mention  of   the   Blessed   Trinity;   of  the 

dignity    and    strictness    of    the    High    Giurch  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration;  of  the  prac- 

party.  tice   of   absolution."     The   party  pondered  over 

The  two  chief  leaders  in  the  movement  which  what  was  the  best  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of 

was  to  bring  a.  new  life  into  the  English  Church  Churchmen,  and  it  was  resolved  at  Hadleigh  that 

were  men  of  the  very  highest  gifts  —  John  Keble  this  could  only  be  done  by  writing,  by  publish- 

knd    John    Henry    Newman.    There    were    two  ing  certain  declarations,  certain  manifestoes,  and 

sides  to   the  spirit  of  this  movement;   one  was  thus  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  Keble's  sermon. 

theological,    the    other    moral.     As    illustrating  In  this  way  were  bom  what  Mozley  afterward 

these  two  aspects  of  religious  life  it  is  impossi-  called    "that    portentous    birth    of    Time"    <The 

ble  not  to  cite  the  'Christian  Year'  which  ap-  Tracts  for  the  Times.' 

peared    in    1827   and  embodied  the   essence  of  The  first  Tract  appeared  9  Sept.   1833.     It 

'Tractarian'   theology  while  it  was  warmed  by  was  written  by  Newman,     He  wrote,  as  he  saya, 

the  most  pure  and  exalted  ethical,  if  not  ascetic,  under  the  conviction  "that  ancient  religion  bad 

temper   and    tendency.      When    Newman    began  well   nigh   faded   out   of  the   land   through   the 

his  ministry   his   sermons   were   remarkable   for  political   changes   of  the  last   150  years,  and   it 

this  same  practical  tone  and  his  'Holiness  Neces-  must  be  restored."     In  the  introduction  he  as- 

sary   for   Future   Blessedness'    was  preached   in  serted  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession,  and 

1826,  before  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Saint  the  ministerial  power  to  give  absolution.     The 

Mary's  and  struck  the  keynote  of  all  his  suhse-  early    Tracts    produced    a    profound    sensation, 

quent    pulpit    utterances.    It    was    this    intense  They  wakened  men's  minds,  and  in  many  quar- 

moral  earnestness  that  gave  power  and  impetus  ters   the   cry   was    raised   that   they   contained 

to  the  new  movement  "Romanism"  in  disguise;  yet  they  quoted  the 

The  political  condition  of  England  had  much  prayer  Book,  and  the  most  authoritative  Eng- 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Oxford  movemenL  jigh  divines  and  even  bishops  were  puzzled  how 
The  Reform  Bill  had  just  been  passed  and  it  to  regard  them.  They  were  supplemented  by  the 
looked  as  if  the  government  were  about  to  in-  'Churchman's  Manual'  which  explained  the 
vade  the  rights  of  the  Church.  It  was  at  this  nature  and  claims  of  the  Church  and  its  Minis- 
time  that  a  sermon  of  Keble's  seemed  to  fire  the  tera.     In  the  course  of  1845  the  party  was  joined 


train.     'On  14th  July  1833,'  we  read  in  Cardinal  i^  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey   (q.v.)  and  he  early 

Newman's  'Apologia,'  "Mr.  Keble  preached  the  contributed    an    elaborate    tract    on    'Fasting.' 

assize  sermon  in  the  University  Pulpit.     It  was  Between  1835  and  1840  the  "Tractarians,"  as  the 

published  under  the  title  of  'National  Apostacy',  promoters  of  the  Oxford  movement  were  called, 


1  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the  day  as  the  had  swollen  to  the  dimensions  of  a  large  party, 

start  of  the  religious  movement  of  1833-'    The  As  a  protest  against  its  so  called  Romanizing 

speaker  described  England  as  'a  nation  which  tendency  a  monument  was  erected  in  Oxford  to 

iad  for  centuries  acknowledged  as  an  essential  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  Cranmer,  Ridley 

part   of   its   theory   of   government,   that^  as   a  ^nd  Latimer,  but  the  "Memorial*  had  little  effect 

Christian  nation,  she  is  also  a  part  of  Christ  s  jn  arresting  the  progress  of  the  movement  which 

Church,   and   bound,   in   all   her   legislation   and  was  on  its  way  to  win  the  coming  generation  of 

Slicy,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  Church."  English  clergy  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
:  proceeds  to  charge  the  nation  with  now  disa-  Apostolic  Succession,  Baptismal  regeneration, 
-vowing  this  principle,  a  course  which  implies  Priestly  absolution,  the  real  Presence  in  the 
'a  direct  disavowal  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Eucharist,  and  the  Divine  Character  of  the 
If  it  be  true  anywhere  that  such  enactments  are  Church,  Bui  in  a  short  time  the  authorities 
forced  upon  the  legislature  by  public  opinion,  is  both  of  Oxford  University  and  of  the  Church  of 
Apostacy  too  hard  a  word  to  d»cribc  the  temper  England  became  alarmed.  The  Bishop  of  Ches- 
of  such  a  nation?"  ter,  J.  Bird  Sumner,  was  the  first  to  condemn 
The  effect  of  Keble's  sermon  was  to  cause  the  movement  by  denouncing  in  1838  'the  under- 
&  meeting  at  Mr.  Hugh  James  Rose's  parsonage  mining  of  the  Protestant  Church  by  men  who 
at  Hadicigh,  Suffolk,  between  the  as'h  and  agth  dwell  within  her  walls  .  .  .  who  sit  in  the 
of  the  same  July,  Next  in  authority  to  Rose  Reformers'  seat  and  traduce  the  Reformation." 
as  leader  in  the  movement  (after  Keble,  New-  Yet  the  Tractarians  undoubtedly  made  mistakes 
man  and  Pusey)  was  William  Palmer,  and  he  and  showed  impatience,  exaggeration  and  little 
has  himself  described  the  feelings  with  which  consideration  for  the  scruples  of  those  who  did 
the  "Conspirators,*  as  they  were  styled,  met  on  not  accept  their  teachings.  When  the  tract  was 
that  occasion,  'We  felt  ourselves  assailed  by  published  entitled  'On  reserve  in  communicat- 
enemies  from  without  and  foes  within.  Our  ing  Religious  knowledge'  they  ventured  on  dan- 
prelates — insulted  and  threatened  by  Ministers  gerous  ground,  and  touched  on  topics  not  rele- 
of  State.  .  ,  .  In  -Ireland  —  ten  bishoprics  vant  to  their  main  crusade,  laying  themselves 
suppressed.  What  was  to  come  next  ?  .  .  .  open  to  the  charge  of  avowing  the  principle  of 
We  were  overwhelmed  with  pamphlets  on  keeping  back  part  of  the  counsel  of  God.  But 
Church  Reform.  Lord  Henley,  brother-in-law  of  the  formation  of  a  "Romanizing"  section  in  Trac- 
5ir  Robert  Peel,  Dr.  Burton,  and  others  of  tarian  party  was  not  justifiably  charged  against 
name  and  influence  led  the  way.  Dr.  Arnold  of  them  until  the  publication  of  Tract  90  in  which 
Rugby  ventured  to  propose  that  all  sects  should  Newman  attempted  to  show  that  the  39  Articles 
Jtt  united  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  the  Church  of  the  Church  of  England  could  be  so  ioter- 
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6reted  as  to  harmonize  with  the  teaching  of  the  university  itself.  The  first  chancellor  known  to 
.oman  Catholic  Church.  This  was  the  turning  have  been  appointed  was  Robert  Grosstesle, 
point  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  The  about  1224,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lin- 
Tractarian  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the  coin.  Other  authorities  represent  that  its  first 
Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford.  The  bishop  of  charier  was  that  granted  to  it  by  Elizabeth  in 
Oxford  forbade  the  publication  of  such  views,  1570,  when  it  was  enacted  that  henceforth  the 
and  Newman  yielded.  The  Tractarian  candidate  University  should  be  known  by  the  name  of 
for  the  professorship  of  poetry,  a  man  of  un-  "The  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the 
doubted  genius,  was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Ward,  University  of  Oxford,"  and  by  no  other  name, 
another  Tractarian,  dismissed  from  his  mathe-  upon  which  its  privileges  depended  until  the 
matical  lectureship  at  Ballol,  and  the  climax  was  passing  of  the  Oxford  University  Act  of  1854. 
reached  when  Fusey  was  accused  and  found  The  elective  franchise  was  conferred  upon  the 
guilty  of  preaching  doctrine  contrary  to  that  university  in  1604,  since  which  time  it  has  re- 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  was  suspended  turned  two  members  to  Parliament, 
from  preaching  within  the  University  for  two  The  collegiate  system  at  Oxford  dates  from 
years.  Finally  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  the  13th  century.  At  first  the  students  who 
procure  a  vote  of  censure  on  Ward's  'The  Ideal  congregated  at  the  university  had  no  special 
of  a  Christian  Church'  in  which  the  Roman  places  of  abode  provided  for  Ihem,  but  had  to 
Catholic  Church  was  set  forth  as  that  ideal,  and  find  accommodation  for  themselves.  As  (he  stu- 
the  English  Church  condemned  as  not  fulfilling  dents  found  it  cheaper  to  unite  and  rent  a  single 
it.  The  motion  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  58  house  in  which  they  might  live  together  than  to 
members  of  the  Convocation,  and  only  failed  of  provide  each  for  himseii,  they  frequently  did  so, 
being  ratified  by  the  Vice- Chance  11  or  through  forming  halls,  hostels,  or  inns.  Sometimes,  foe 
the  interposition  of  a  legal  technicality.  On  3  the  sake  of  giving  greater  facilities  to  study, 
Oct.  184s  Newman  requested  the  Provost  of  sums  of  money  would  be  given  or  bequeathed 
Oriel  to  remove  his  name  from  the  books  of  the  to  the  university  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
College  and  University,  and  on  the  8th  com-  in  which  the  students  might  live  without  any 
pleted  his  'Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris-  more  expense  than  was  necessair  for  their  main- 
tian  Doctrine' ;  two  days  afterward  he  was  re-  tenance.  The  first  who  went  further  than  this 
ceived  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  was  William  of  Durham,  who,  dying  in  1249, 
Newman  was  not  the  only  one  to  leave  the  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  the  university  to 
Church  of  England.  A  host  followed  him:  provide  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  main- 
Oakley,  fellow  of  Baliol,  Collyns  of  Saint  Mary  tenance  of  a  certain  number  of  "masters."  The 
the  Virgin's,  Oxford;  the  poet  F.  W.  Faber,  first  purchase  was  made  in  1253,  and  with  this 
rector  of  Elton-  Gordon  of  Christ  Church,  purchase  originated  University  College.  There 
Regents  Park,  By  December,  1846,  150  clergy-  were  two  other  colleges  founded  during  the  same 
men  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  had  century— Ball iol  College,  in  1263,  and  Merton 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  College,  founded  at  Maldon  in  Surrey  in  1264, 
Consult:  Church.  'The  Oxford  Movement';  and  removed  to  Oxford  before  1274.  This  last 
Newman.  'Apologia' ;  'Letters  of  John  Henry  college  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  which  the 
Newman' ;  Palmer,  'Narrative  of  Events  Con-  collegiate  system  in  its  modern  form,  or  a  form 
nected  with  the  Publication  of  Tracts  for  the  resembling  the  modern  one,  was  instituted,  the 
Times' ;  Mozley.  'Reminiscences.  college  being  made  a  separate  corporation,  with 
a  separate  charter  and  separate  statutes.  The 
Oxford  University,  England,  at  Oxford  first  statutes  of  University  College  as  a  separate 
(q.T.),  its  foundation,  by  tradition,  ascribed  to  corporation  are  dated  1280.  At  the  beginning 
Alfred  the  Great,  who  had  a  mint  in  the  city,  is  of  the  14th  century,  while  there  were  no  more 
believed  to  have  its  authentic  origin  in  the  quar-  colleges  than  the  three  just  mentioned,  there 
rel  between  Henry  II.  and  Bccket,  when  the  were  about  3«)  halls.  As  the  number  of  col- 
king,  about  1164,  directed  an  ordinance  against  leges  increased,  and  their  growing  endowments 
the  partisans  of  Becket,  to  the  effect  that  all  attracted  greater  numbers  of  students,  the  halls 
clerks  possessing  revenues  in  England  and  resi-  declined  in  numbers,  especially  since  the  attend- 
dent  in  Paris  had  to  return  in  three  months  "as  ance   of  students   diminished    i 


they  loved  their  revenues."     Philip  11.  of  France  following   the    14th.     At   the   beginning   of   the 

was  aiding  Becket,  and  Henry  forbade  English  i6th    century   the   number   of   colleges   had   in- 

clerks  to   study  at   Paris.     Just  after  this  edict  creased   to   10,  while   that  of  the  halls   had   de- 

the  schools  of  Oxford  became  very  flourishing,  clined  to  55.     There  are  now  21  colleges,  all  of 

and  assumed  the  character  of  the  contemporane-  which  are  separate  corporations    and,  with  two 

ous    university;    the    existence    of    Doctors    of  exceptions,   have   endowments   /or   fellows   and 

various    faculties   as   well    as   of   Masters  and  scholars.    At  Christ  Church  the  fellows  are  dis- 

Scholars  being  recorded  about   1187   in  connec-  tinctively   called    "students"    (ordinary   students 

tion  with  the  celebrated  visit  of  Giraldus  Cam-  being,  of  course,  called  undergraduates).     All 

brensis.    The  earliest  public  document  known  to  Souls'  College  has  no  scholars  or  undergradu- 

exisl  which  applies  the  title  of  university   (utii-  ates,  except  a  small   number  of  "Bible-clerks,* 

versUat)  to  the  schools  of  Oxford  is  one  which  and  Keble  College  has  no  fellows.     The  fellows 

dates   from   1201.     In   1214  the   Bishop  of  Lin-  and   scholars   at   Oxford  hold   pretty   much  the 

coin,   the   ecclesiastical   superior   of   the   monks  same  position  as  at  Cambridge  (sec  Cambridge, 
gathered  wilhin  his  diocese,   appointed  a  chan- ,  UfJiVEJtsiTV  of,  and  Fellowship).     Besides  the 

cellor  for  their  government,  and  the  constitu-  colleges,  there  is  one  public  hall,  St.  Edmund 

tion  which  arose  out  of  such  elements  has  been  Hall.    It  is  not  a  separate  corporation,  and  has 

moulded  into   its   present   form   in   part  by   the  no  endowments  for  fellows,  and  it  will  be  united 

authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  in  to  Queen's  College  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next 

part  by  the  inherent  self-governing  power  of  the  vacancy  in  the  principal  ship,  as  St.  Mary  Hall 
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has  been  incorporated  with  Oriel.    The  follow-  six  heads  of  colleges  or  halla,  six  professors,  and 

ing  are  the  names  of  the  colleges  in  the  order  of  six  members  of  Convocation  of  not  less  than 
their  reputed  foundation ;  University,  Balliol,  five  years'  standing.  The  members  of  Convoca- 
Merton,  Exeter  (founded  1314),  Oriel  (1326),  tion  elected  may  be  either  heads  of  houses  or  pro- 
Queen's  (1340).  New  College  (1379),  Lincoln  fessors.  The  election  (akes  place  once  in  three 
(1427),  All  Souls'  (1437).  Magdalen  (i4S8),  years.  The  elected  members  hold  office  for  six 
Brasenose  (1509),  Corpus  Christi  (1516),  Christ  years,  and  half  of  them  are  chosen  on  every  oc- 
Church  (1546).  Trinity  (i554)>  St.  John's  casion.  They  meet  every  Monday  in  term  lime 
(iSSS).  Jesus  {i5?i).  Wadham  (1612),  Pem-  (whence  the  name  of  the  body),  and  when  con- 
broke  (1624),  Worcester  (1714),  Hertford,  and  voked  by  the  vice-chancellor.  All  legislative 
Keble.  The  two  last -mentioned  dale  from  last  measures  originate  with  them;  but  most  of  the 
century.  Hertford  is  the  restoration  of  an  old  ordinary  business  of  the  university  is  transacted 
foundation,  while  Keble  (which  is  a  "new  by  boards  of  delegates  or  curators  elected  or 
foundation"  and  not  a  college  in  the  strict  sense)  appointed  ad  hoc. 

was  founded  in  1870  for  the  education  solely  of  The  principal  ofiicers  of  the  university  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  England;  it  enjoys  the  chancellor,  the  high  steward,  the  vice-chan- 
the  privileges  (except  as  regards  the  academical  cellor,  the  two  proctors,  the  public  orator,  the 
status  of  its  head)  which  arc  possessed  by  other  keeper  of  the  archives,  and  the  registrar.  The 
colleges  in  the  university.  There  are  also  three  dignities  of  chancellor  and  high  steward  are 
private  halls,  governed  by  'licensed  masters" ;  almost  purely  honorary,  and  are  usually  con- 
and  since  1884  one  college  and  four  halls  for  ferred  on  noblemen.  The  vice-chancellor,  who 
women  have  been  established,  Somerville  Col-  is  nominated  by  the  chancellor  from  the  heads  of 
lege  and  Lady  Margaret,  Saint  Hugh's  and  Saint  colleges,  and  chosen  in  the  order  of  their  election 
Hilda's  halls.  Women  cannot  become  mem-  3S  heads,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and  is  now, 
hers  of  the  University  or  take  degrees,  but  are  t"  fact,  the  supreme  executive  and  judicial 
admitted  to  the  University  examinations,  and  authority  of  the  university.  The  principal  duty 
the  names  of  those  who  pass  or  take  honors  are  of  the  proctors  is  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
officially  published.  The  largest  of  the  colleges  the  university,  but  they  also  serve  ex  officio  on 
is  Christ  Church,  established  in  1546  by  Henry  ntost  of  the  university  boards  and  delegacies. 
VIIL,  from  funds  collected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey;  There  are  about  100  professorships,  lecture- 
it  is  commonly  known  as  'the  House"  ('jEdes  ships,  and  readerships  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
Christi").  In  the  isth  century  an  enactment  was  ford,  besides  the  lectureships,  etc.,  in  the  separate 
passed  requiring  all  students  who  joined  the  colleges.  The  university  professors  deliver  lec- 
university  to  become  members  of  some  college  or  tures  on  the  subjects  for  which  they  hold  their 
hall,  and  this  condition  continued  to  be  the  law  professorships,  but  attendance  on  these  lec- 
until  1868,  when  persons  were  permitted  under  tures  is  compulsory  on  none  of  the  students, 
certain  conditions,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  "Tf^e  colleges  are  corporate  bodies  distina 
university  without  so  doing,  keeping  their  from  the  corporate  body  which  forms  the  uni- 
statulable  residence  in  approved  houses  or  lodg-  versity.  They  are  not  subject  to  laws  and  regu- 
ing  in  the  town.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of  lations  made  by  the  university;  they  manage 
this  permission  are  called  "non-collegiate  stu-  their  own  property,  elect  their  own  officers,  and 
dents."  They  are  exempt  from  the  heavy  ex-  even  the  proctors  have  no  power  within  their 
penses  inseparable  from  living  in  college  rooms  walls.  Some  university  professors  are  entitled 
and  pay  small  tutorial  fees.  to  privileges  and  emoluments  in  colleges,  and  in 
The  constitution  of  the  university  is  fixed  by  ""any  matters  the  colleges  and  the  university 
the  act  of  i8s4,  which  modifies  that  granted  recognize  each  other's  regulations.  But  the  true 
by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  The  style  or  title  by  key  to  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  the 
which  the  corporation  is  known  is  The  Chan-  university  and  colleges  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
cellor.  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
of  Oxford.  Legislation  in  university  matters  university  belong  to  the  colleges  and  all  mem- 
has  to  be  prepared  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  t^fs  of  colleges  are  members  of  the  univer- 
and  pass  through  two  bodies,  the  Congregation  of  sity. 

the  University  and  Onvocation.  There  is  also  an-  The  old  distinctions  separating  undergradu- 

other  body,  Uie  Ancient  House  of  Congregation,  "tes  into  different  classes  (peers  and  their  eldest 

made  up  of  the  necessario  regerttes  and  regenUs  sons,   fellow   and   gentlemen   commoners)    have 

ad   plantum,   whose   (unctions   are   confined   to  disappeared.     "Scholars,"   that  is,   students   who 

ratifying  the  nomination  of  examiners  and  to  the  by  competitive  examination  have  obtained  a  place 

granting  of  ordinary  degrees.     The  House  of  on  the  foundation  of  a  college— carrying  with  it 

Convocation  consists  of  all  who  have  been  ad-  a   stipend  of  $400— wear  gowns  differing   from 

raitted   to   the   degree   of   Master   of   Arts,  pro-  those    of    ordinary    students    or    "commoners." 

vided  their  names  have  been  constantly  kept  on  Every  student  on  entering  his  college  is  assigned 

the  books  of  some  college  or  hall,  or  of  the  dele-  to  a  tutor,  who  is  responsible  for  the  direction 

gates  of  non -collegiate  students,  and  in  the  last  of  his  studies,  and  to  whom  he  may  apply   for 

resort  Convocation  has  supreme  control  over  the  advice.     The   morning   is   devoted   to   attending 

action  of  the  university.     Congregation  consists  lectures,  or  to  private  reading;  the  afternoon  or 

of  all  Masters  and  Doctors  resident     in  Oxford  the  early  part  of  it  is  universally  surrendered  to 

and  most  matters  are  settled  by  it,  appeals  to  the  outdoor  exercise;  the  evening  after  "hail"   (the 

superior  body  of  Convocation  against  a  decision  common  name  for  dinner),  is  given  by  reading 

of  Congregation   being  rare.     The   Hebdomadal  '  men  to  their  studies,  as  well  as  to  the  social  and 

Council   consists   of  certain   official   and   certain  literary   meetings   which   form   so   much   of   the 

members  elected  by  Congregation.     The  official  charm  of  college  life.    There  is  a  university  club, 

members  are  the  chancellor,  the  vice-chancellor,  known  as  the  Union  Society,  in  whose  hall  there 

and  the  two  proctors.    The  elected  members  are:  is  held  a  weekly  debate  on  some  public  topic. 
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There  are  also  a  dramatic  club,  and  various  lowing:  four  groups:  (i)  Classics,  classical  his- 

musical  societies  which  give  performances  regu-  tory,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian;    (2)    Modem  lan- 

larly   during   tenn,    besides    many   social    clubs,  guages   and    history,    political    economy,    and    a 

The  expenses  of  living  at  Oxford  vary  as  the  branch  of  legal  study;   (3)  Mathematics  and  six 

students;   on  the  most  economical   system  they  branches    of   natural     science;     (4)     Religious 

cannot  be  brought  below  $800  per  annum.     The  knowledge.     Not   more  than   two   subjects   may 

total  number  of  undergraduates  on  the  books  is  be  choSen  from  any  one  group,  but  one  of  the 

about  3,600.  but  the  number  of  those  resident  is  subjects  must  either  be  classics  (two  books  in 

usually  3.000.  Greek,  or  one  Latin  and  one  Greek).  Sanskrit. 

There  are  four  terms  in  the  university  year  Persian,   or  a  modern  language   (either  French 

at  Oxford;  Michaelmas  term,  which  lasts  from  or   German,   with  composition  and  literary  his- 

10   October   to    1?   December;    Hilary   or   Lent,  tory).     A   B.A.   may   proceed  to   the  degree  of 

from  14  January  to  the  day  before  Palm  Sunday ;  M.A.   without   further  examination   or  exercise, 

Easter  Term,  from  [he  Wednesday  afler  Easter  in  the  twenty- seven tli  term  from  his  matricula- 

to  the  Friday  before  Whitsunday;  and  Trinity  lion,  provided   he   has  kept   his  name  on   the 

or  Act  term,  from  ihe  day  before  Whitsunday  books    of    some    college   or    hall,   or    upon    the 

to  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday  of  July;  register  of  non-collegiate  students,  for  a6  terms. 

Michaelmas  and   Hilary  terms  are  kept  by  six  In  the  1 

weeks'  residence  in  each  and  Easter  and  Trinity  ones) 

terms  either  by  three  weeks'  residence  in  each,  sary. 

or  by  40  days'  residence  in  both  jointly.  Affiliated  colleges  are:  St.  David's  College, 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are  Lampeter  ( i88o)  ;  University  College,  Notting- 
those  of  Bachelor  and  Master  in  Arts ;  Bachelor  ham  (1882);  Firth  College,  Sheffield  (1886); 
and  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Medicine,  UijiversJiy  College,  Reading  (1899);  Hartley 
Letters,  Science,  and  Music,  and  Bachelor  and  University  College,  Southampton  ( 1903)  ;  Exeler 
Master  in  Surgery.  The  most  important  func-  Diocesan  Training  College  {igo6);  and  several 
tion  of  the  university,  however,  is  the  conferring  colonial  universilici.  Students  accredited  from 
of  degrees  in  arts.  Twelve  terms  of  residence  these  atfiliated  colleges  are  admitted  lo  the  Ox- 
are  required  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  which  must  ford  public  examinations  after  a  reduced  period 
be  taken  before  any  other  degree  (except  those  of  academical  residence,  they  are  not  required  lo 
of  B.  Litt.  or  B,  Sc.  and  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  pass  Rcsponsions.  and  can  take  their  B.A.  degree 
Music)  can  be  conferred.  No  further  residence  after  eight  terms'  residence,  provided  they  have 
is  necessary  for  any  degree,  and  no  residence  obtained  honors  at  either  the  first  or  second 
whatever  is  required  for  degrees  in  music,  public  examinations. 
Candidates   for   the   degree   of   B.A.   must   pass  The    University    of    Oxford    possessed    the 


three       distinct       examinations :       Responsions  patronage  of  few  church  livings  in  its  own  right. 

(known   among    undergraduates    as    "Smalls')  but  through  an  act  of  James  L  Roman  Catho- 

before  the  masters  of  the  schools  (six  in  num-  lies  are  disabled  from  presenting  to  any  ecclesi- 

ber)  ;  first  public  examination   (Moderations  or  astical   benefice   and   their   rights   within   25   of 

•Mods")     before     the     examiners     known     as  the  counties   of  England   and   Wales  are  made 

moderaiors  (in  the  pass  school  six,  in  the  classi-  over  to  this  university,  those  in  the  other  27 

'    school   seven,   in   the   mathematical   three)  ;  counties  being  conferred  on  that  of  Cambridge. 


and  the  second  public  examination  (or 'Greats")  Many  of  the  colleges  possess  considerable 
before  the  public  examiners  (six  in  the  pass  ecclesiastical  patronage.  .There  are  between  30 
school,  five  in  the  school  of  lilerit  kumaniores,  and  40  scholarships  and  exhibitions  in  the  gift 
and  three,  four,  or  five  in  each  of  the  other  of  the  university,  besides  those  belonging  to  ibe 
eight  honor  schools,  namely,  mathematics,  na-  various  colleges  and  halls.  Of  international  im- 
tural  science,  jurisprudence,  modem  history,  portance  are  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarships,  dat- 
theology.  Oriental  studies,  English  literature,  and  mg  from  1902,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  $1,500, 
modern  European  languages.  Candidates  are  to  be  held  by  students  from  every  important 
admitted,  to  pass  Moderations  at  their  second  British  colony,  from  Germany,  and  from  every 
term,  and  to  a  Final  Pass  School  as  soon  as  they  Slate  and  Territory  of  the  United  Slates  of 
have  passed  Moderations.  Honors  may  be  ob-  America,  There  arc  also  several  valuable  prizes, 
tained  in  each  of  the  two  public  examinations,  such  as  the  Stanhope,  for  a  historical  essay;  the 
The  first  consists  of  an  examination  in  Scrip-  Newdigate,  for  an  English  poem ;  and  the  (jais- 
ture,  or  an  alternative  Greek  or  Oriental  book,  ford,  for  composition  in  Greek  prose  and  verse. 
and  in  either  classics  pr  mathematics  (or  a  pass  The  Radcliffe  travelling  fellowships  are  awarded 
or  honors.  Candidates  are  admitted  to  the  hon-  to  enable  students  of  Natural  Science  to  prose- 
ors  examination  only  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  cute  their  studies  abroad.  Consult:  Oark. 
term  from  their  matriculation,  and  arc  put  to  a  'The  Colleges  of  Oxford'  <i8gi)  ;  Corbin.  'An 
much  severer  test  than  candidates  for  a  mere  American  at  Oxford'  (1903);  Fulleylove  and 
pass.  The  succesful  candidates  are  arranged  by  Thomas,  'Oxford'  (190^};  A.  Lang.  'Oxford 
the  moderators  according  to  merit  in  four  Notes'  (1879);  Lyte,  'History  of  the  Urn- 
classes,  in  each  of  which  the  names  are  pub-  versity  of  Oxford  (1886);  Rashdall,  'Uni- 
lished  in  alphabetical  order — a  feature  of  Ox-  versities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages'  (1895)  ; 
ford  honor  lists.  In  the  second  public  examina-  Goldwin  Smith,  'Oxford  and  Her  Colt^es' 
tion  honors  are  conferred  in  each  of  the  nine  (1895) ;  the  series  of  'College  Histories'  and  the 
honor  schools  already  mentioned.  Successful  'University  Calendar' :  Hutton.  'Literary  Land- 
candidates  are  arranged  by  the  public  examiners  marks  of  Oxford'  (igo3)  ;  and  the  'Student's 
in  four  classes  according  to  merit,  and  their  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of 
names  published  in  these  classes  in  alphabetical  Oxford.' 

order.     Candidates  in  the  Pass  School  are  ex-  Phiup  Molynrux, 

amined  in  three  subjects  chosen  from  the  fol-  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Unmersity  ^GoMttte? 
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OXIDASE  —  OXYGEH 

OzldaM,  any  member  of  a  certain  group  burg'     (1899)  ;    etc.,    and    'Lhasa   at   Last:    a 

of  enzymes,  which  are  distinguished,  as  a  class,  Journey  to  Hie  Forbidden.  City  of  Tibet'   (ijpo). 

by   their  power   of   inducing   the   direct   oxida-  Oms,    ok'sus,   Amu,    Amu   Dura,   i-moo' 

tion    of    sugars    and    certain    other    substances,  dar'ya,   or  jihoon,  jc'hoon,   a  large   river   in 

The  chemistry  of  the   oxidases   is   very   imper-  ^sia,  formed  by  several  small  rivers  which  have 

fectly    known,   but    tlie    group    apjiears.  to    be  (heir  sources  in  the  Pamir  Plateau,  one  being 

widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  outlet  of  a  lake  14,000  feet  above  sea-ieveL 

it  probably  plays  an  important  role  in  the  chem-  'fhe  course  at  first  is  winding,  then  northwest 

ical  changes  that  occur  m  the  growmg  planL  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which  it  enters  by  several 

Oxide,  in  chemistry,  a  compound   formed  mouths,  forming  a  large  marshy  delta.  ,  At  one 

by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen   with  a  metallic  t™e    this    river    flowed    mto    the    Caspian   bea. 

base,   or  with   an  organic  radical.     The   oxides  The  Oxus  is  about  1,500  miles  long  and  naviga- 

may   be   classified,   in   a   general   way,   as   acid,  ble  for  about  1,000  miles.    A  Russian  railroad  to 

basic,  and  neutral.    An  acid  oxide  is  one  which  Samarcand  crosses  the  river  by  a  long  Ijndge. 

has  acidic   properties,  or   which   combines   with  Ox7-acids,    according    to    older    chemical 

the  elements  of  water  to  produce  an  acid.    Sul-  usage,   are   acids   which   contain  oxygen ;   those 

phur  trioxide,  SOi,  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  containing     hydrogen     without     oxygen     being 

class  of  oxides,  as  it  unites  directly  with  water  called   hydracids.     Nitric   acid,   HNOt    for   ex- 

to    produce   sulphuric   acid.      Basic   oxides    are  ample,    was   called   an   oxy-aeid,    while    hydro- 

those  which  have  basic  properties,  or  which  are  chloric  acid,  HCl,  was  called  a  hydracid.     The 

capable  of  uniting  with  acids  so  as  to  produce  term  oxy-acid  is  not   often   used   in  this  sense 

salts.     Calcium  oxide    (lime),  CaO,  is  of  this  at  the  present  time,  but  organic  acids  which  con- 

characler.     Neutral  oxides  are  those  which  are  tain   the  radical  hydroxy^   OH,   are   frequently 

neither   acid   nor   basic   in   any   marked   degree,  called   oxy-acids,   or,   more   correctly,   hydroxy- 

The   magnetic   oxide   of   iron   FejO.,   is   an   ex-  acids.   The  organic  acids  of  the  lactic  acid  series, 

ample  of  this  class.     The  oxides  are  also  clas-  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from 

sified  in  accordance  with  the  proportion  of  oxy-  those  of  the   acetic  acid  series  by  the  substitu- 

gen   and    base   that   they   contain.      When   two  tion  of  a  molecule  of  hydroxyl  for  an  atom  of 

oxides  of  the  same  base  are  to  be  distinguished,  hydrogen,  and  they  are  therefore  oxy-acids,  or 

that   which   contains   the  more   oxygen   in   pro-  hydro xy-acids,   according  to   the   more   modem 

portion  to  the  base  is  sometimes  called  the  per-  terminology.     Acetic  acid,  for  instance,  has  the 

oxide,    the    other    being    called    the    suboxide,  formula  CH1.COOH,  and  glycoUic  acid   (which 

CuO,   for   example,   may   be   called  copper  per-  belongs  to  the  lactic  acid  series)  has  the  formula 

oxide,  and  Cu.O  copper  suboxide.     These  par-  CHiOH.COOH.    Glycollic   acid   may   therefore 

ticular  terms,  however,  are  not  used  as  gen-  be   regarded    as   oxy-acetic   acid,  or    hydroxy- 

erally    as     formerly.      The    term    protoxide    is  acetic   acid,   if   considered   as   being  derived   by 

sometimes  applied  to  a  neutral  oxide  which  con-  substituting  OH  for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 

tains  a  single  oxygen  atom  in  combination  with  of  the  methyl  group  in  the  acetic  acid.     Lactic 

one  atom  of  a  divalent  base,  or  with  two  atoms  acid     itself     may     be     regarded     as     hydroxy- 

of  a  monovalent  base.    An  oxide  containing  one,  propionic  acid,  the   formula  of  propionic  acid 

two,   three,    four   or   five   atoms   of   oxygen,   is  being  CiHi.COOH,  while  that  Ot  lactic  acid  is 

called  the  monoxide,  dioxide,  trioxide.  tetroxidc,  CiH.OH.COOH. 

or  pentoxide  of  the  corresponding  base.    Occa-  Ojwace'tic  Acid.     See  Glycpluc  Acid. 

sioral  departures  from  this  simple  rule  wilt  be  _                                   „.                       ,         . 

met  with  in  modem  chemical  nomenclature,  but  ^.   Oxygen,    a    non-m«aH.c,    gaseous    element, 

in  such  cases  the  anomaly  is  due  to  some  pe-  discovered  m  1774  by  Priestley,  who  called  it 

■culiarity  in  the  behavior  of  the  oxide  or  to  the  "deph  ogistieated     air.»       The_    name     oxygen 

difficuity  of  changing  a  name  after  it  has  once  (Greek,  «acid-formmg«)  was  given  subsequently 

been  definitely  adopted,  even  though  it  be  erro-  "y  Lavoisier,   m  the   erroneous  belief   that  this 

neous  when  judged  by  correct  principles.     The  «•""="'  !^  »"  essential  constituent  of  all  acids, 

gas  whose  formula  is  NO,  for  example,  is  com-  Oxygen  ..s  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  ele- 

monly  known  as  nitrogen  dioxide,  as  though  its  ?";"«.      It   constitutes   about   one    fifth    of   the 

formula  were  N,0„    A  sesquioxidc  is  an  oxide  W^    °^  t^e   atmosphere    (see  AnO,    where   it 

containing  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  two  of  the  "«"»  in  the  free  state,  mixed  with  free  nitro- 

base:  the  name  being  derived  from  a  Latin  word  P"'     Water   is   a   compound    of   oxygen    and 

signifying   -one    and   a   half."      Sesquioxide   of  hydrogen,   eight  ninths  of  ,t,  by  weight    being 

iron,  for  example,  has  the  formula  Fe.O^  <"^8^-    Most  of  the  rocks  of  the  earths  crust 

'                    ^    '  are    also   rich   in   combined    oxygen,    and    it   is 

Oxley,  Sks'lf,  James  Uacdonald,  Canadian  estimated  that  the  crust,  as  a  whole,  contains 

author  and  lawyer;  b,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  23  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  its  own   weight  ot 

Oct.   1855.     He  was  graduated   from   Dalhousie  this  element,  the  principal  other  elements  pres- 

University,   Halifax,  in    1874,  studied  at  Har-  ent    being    silicon,    calcium,    and     aluminum, 

vard  in  1876-7;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Physically,  oxygen  is  a  colorless  gas  without 

in  1878.    He  practised  law  in  Halifax  in  1879^3,  odor   or  taste.     It  is  slightly  heavier  than  air, 

when  appointed  legal  adviser  in   the  Dominion  and   Regnault   foniid   that   one   cubic   decimetre 

department    of    marine    and    fisheries.     He    re-  of  the  gas,  at  32°  F.  and  under  a  pressure  of  760 

signed  from  this  office  in   1891   and  engaged   in  millimetres  of  mercnry  at   Paris,  weighs   1.42^ 

the  life  insurance  business  in  Ottawa  and  Mon-  grams.     By    the    application    of   a    pressure    of 

treat.     Beside  'Nova  Scotia  Decisions'(i88o-3),  3,000    atmospheres    at    ordinary    temperatures, 

he  has  written  a  long  series  of  boys'  books,  such  Amagat  caused  oxygen  to  become  denser  than 

as      'Donald     Grants     Development'      (1892);  water,  although  it  was  still  undoubtedly  gaseous 

'Archie  of  Athabaska*   (1893)  :  'In  the  Swing  in  nature.    The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  ordi- 

of  the  Sea'  (1897);  'Fife  and  Drum  at  Louis-  nary  oxygen,  under  a  constant  pressure  of  oae 


''  OXYHEMOGLOBIN— OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT 

atmosphere,  is  given  by  Jolly  as  0.0036743  barium  monoxide,  BaO,  is  gently  heated  in  con- 
(Centigrade  scale).  The  specific  heat  of  tlie  tact  with  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  passes  into 
gas  at  constant  pressure,  as  compared  with  an  the  form  of  a  dioxide,  BaOi.  The  dioxide,  so 
equal  weight  of  water,  is  given  by  Regnault  as  prepared,  is  then  isolated  and  heated  mote 
O.ZI75;  and  Clausius  gives  0.1551  as  the  corre-  strongly,  whereupon  it  breaks  up  again  into  free 
sponding  value  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  oxygen  and  barium  monoxide;  the  monoxide 
voltime.  By  the  simuttaneous  application  of  being  thus  caused,  by  indefinite  repetitions  of 
great  cold  and  pressure  (see  Critical  Point),  the  process,  first  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air 
oxygen  may  be  reduced  to  a  transparent  pale-  at  a  low  temperature,  and  then  to  give  off  the 
blue  liquid,  which  is  markedly  magnetic,  and  pure  gas  at  a  higher  temperature.  Although 
which  boils  at  about  360°  F.  below  zero,  when  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  process  has  been 
exposed  to  the  pressure  due  to  740  millimetres  known  for  a  long  time,  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
of  mercury.  Liquid  oxygen  has  a  density  com-  that  certain  practical  difficulties  have  been  over- 
parable  with  that  of  water,  though  it  varies  come,  so  as  to  make  the  process  a  commercial 
considerably  with  changes  of  temperature;  and  possibility. 

when  cooled  to  a  point  that  is  something  like  Under   the  action   of  the   electric   spark,   or 

400°  F.  below  zero,  the  liquefied  gas  freezes  to  the    silent    electric    discharge,    oxygen    becomes 

a  white  solid.  partially    converted     into    an     allotropic     form 

Oxygen  is  a  dyad  element,  and  it  combines  known  as  ozone,  which  has  a  density  50  per  cent 
directly  with  most  of  the  other  elements  with  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  oxygen.  Ozone 
the  formation  of  compounds  known  as  oxides  in  also  formed  in  the  electrolysis  of  ice-cold 
(q.v.).  It  is  also  an  essential  constituent  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  though  ordinary  o.tygen  is 
multitudes  of  other  compounds,  both  organic  evolved  at  the  same  time.  Ozone  is  bluish  in 
and  inorganic ;  and  from  all  points  of  view  it  color,  and  has  a  strong  characteristic  odor, 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  which  may  often  be  noted  in  the  vicinity  of 
elements  in  the  entire  known  list.  It  is  an  induction  coils  and  other  pieces  of  electrical 
active  supporter  of  combustion,  and  in  fact  all  apparatus  that  are  giving  off  sparks.  It  is 
of  the  familiar  cases  of  combustion  are  merely  more  magnetic  than  ordinary  oxygen,  and  is 
instances  in  which  oxygen  Is  actively  combin-  also  more  active  chemically.  It  possesses  pow- 
mg  with  other  elements  to  form  oxides.  Oxy-  erful  bleaching  properties,  destroying  many  of 
gen  has  the  chemical  symbol  O,  and  its  atomic  the  organic  dye-stuSs  and  coloring  matters.  It 
weight  is  15.88  if  that  of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  also  attacks  and  destroys  rubber  and  other 
unity.  The  atomic  weights  being  merely  rela-  organic  bodies  that  are  not  actively  attacked 
tive  numbers,  however,  it  is  now  more  common  by  normal  oxygen.  When  heated  to  sao"  F.  it 
to  assume  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  to  be  becomes  entirely  converted  into  ordinary  oxy- 
precisely  16,  in  which  case  that  of  hydrogen  is  gen ;  and  this  conversion  takes  place  explosively, 
approximately  1.008,  (See  Atomic  Thiory.)  with  the  development  of  a  yellowish  flame,  when 
By  taking  0  =  i6  instead  of  0^  15.88,  It  Is  ozone  is  compressed  suddenly,  without  permit- 
found  that  the  atomic  weights  of  most  of  the  ting  the  heat  developed  by  die  compression  to 
Other  elements  are  also  more  nearly  expressible  escape.  When  cooled  to  a  temperature  lower 
by  imegers  —  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  than  220°  F.  below  zero,  and  subjected  to  a 
simplify  ail  exact  chemical  computations.  The  pressure  of  something  over  100  atmospheres. 
processes  of  animal  life  are  necessarily  accom-  ozone  condenses  into  a  dark-blue  magnetic 
panied  by  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  tissues  liquid.  Traces  of  free  ozone  occur  in  the  air  of 
of  the  body,  this  oxidation  being  effected  witliin  regions  that  are  sparsely  populated,  but  it  can 
the  tissues  themselves  by  means  of  the  oxygen  hardly  he  detected  in  city  air,  except  during 
absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  air  in  the  lungs,  thunderstorms. 

When  pure  oxygen  is  inhaled,  the  oxidation  pro-  Medical  Uses  of  Oxygen. —  In  medicine,  oxy- 

cesses    go    on    with    abnormal    activity,    and    a  gen  is  generally  used  by  inhalation,  either  pure, 

marked   exhilaration   almost   amounting   to    in-  or  mingled  with   from  one  to  four  volumes  oi 

toxication  is   the   result.     Oxygen   is   somewhat  atmospheric  air  or  of  nitrous-oxide  gas:     It  acts 

soluble  in  cold  water,  so  that  lakes,  streams,  and  usually  as  a  stimulant,  increasing  the  force  and 

the  ocean  itself,  contain  more  or  less  of  it  in  velocity   of   the   puise,   and    is   especially   va!u- 

stflution ;  and  it  is   from  this  dissolved  oxygen  able     in    chronic    bronchitis,     pneumonia,     and 

that  fish  and  other  marine  creatures  obtain  the  other    affections    where    there    is    dyspncea    or 

supplies  that  are  needed  for  tiie  normal  oxida-  asphyxia.     It  has   also  been  used  in   chlorosis, 

tion  of  their  tissues.  albuininuria,  dropsy,  paralysis,  and  various  other 

Oxygen  may  be  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  affections,  but  its  effects  have  been  often  dis- 
of  water,  or,  more  conveniently,  by  heating  a  appointing.  In  appropriate  cases  it  may  be 
mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  given  in  from  one  to  four  gallons  at  a  sitting, 
dioxide.  In  the  latter  case  the  chlorate  is  de-  two  or  three  times  a  day.  But  the  gas  must 
composed  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen  gas,  ^  pnre,  the  reservoirs  must  have  proper  mouth- 
while  the  manganese  dioxide  apparently  re-  P'««a,  valves,  and  stopcocks,  and  the  products 
mains  unaffected.  The  role  of  the  dioxide  is  "^^  respiration  must  not  pass  into  the  reservoirs, 
not  well  understood.  Potassium  chlorate  evolves  Oxygen  in  too  large  a  quantity  relaxes  and  de- 
oxygen  when  heated  alone,  but  the  temperature  bilitates  the  system^  producing  narcotism.  It 
at  which  the  evolution  takes  place  is  much  lower  should  not  be  respired  in  any  great  quantity 
when  the  manganese  dioxide  is  added.  Van-  except  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  or  at 
ous  other  methods  are  in  use  for  the  production  ]t^t  some  person  understanding  its  physiolog- 
of  oxygen   on  a  commercial   scale,   one   of  the  '**'  action. 

SS:  l'™"E!.°Ue'r™X%*iST„K  O.,h»nogl<.bb,.    fc  H*«.c».™. 

through  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Brin.    When  Oxyhr'drogen  Light.    See  Calcium  Light. 
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O^rrbyncbus,  5k  -  si  -  rlng'kus,  anciert  t8  to  ao  incKea  long,  and  their  plumage  is  hand- 
name  o£  a  town  in  Egypt,  now  known  as  Be!-  somely  variegated  with  black,  white  and  brown, 
mesa.  It  is  at  present  nothing  but  a  heap  of  so  that  the  Old  World  species  (H.  ostraUgiu) 
mounds,  which  cover  an  area  surpassed  hy  few  is  often  called  "sea-pie'  in  England.  The  fa- 
ancient  Egyptian  towns.  These  mounds  have  re-  miliar  American  species  is  H.  palliatui.  It  is  ta 
cently  been  opened  and  explored  and  have  he  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  rare 
yielded  rich  finds  in  papyri,  containing  many  northward  of  the  middle  parts.  Consult :  Elliot, 
precious  treasures  of  lost  classical  and  early  'North  American  Shore  Birds'  (1895)  ;  Sandys 
Christian  lilerature.  The  Greek  papyri  un-  and  Van  Dyke,  'Upland  Game  Birds'  (1902). 
earthed  in  1903  include  a  3d  century  fragment  bjEttr-cnb,  or  P«i-crab,  a  small  crab 
Of  he  scKcalled  "logia"  or  <Saymgs  of  Jesus,'  (^pi,,^^thcres  oitreum)  which  dwells  inside  of 
such  as  were  discovered  in  the  same  place  in  the  shells  of  American  oysters  as  a  commensal 
i8g?.  Among  the  La  m  papyri  IS  a  fragment  of  (see  Commknsausm).  Other  species  inhabit 
the  epitome  of  Lij-y  s  history  covering  Books  ^^^^  host-shells  in  various  parts  of  the  worid, 
37-39  ^"^49-55-  On  the  back  of  this  papyrus  is  ^^  associated  with  a  Meditei^nean  Pinna  being 
written  the  largest  piece  of  the  New  Testa-  the  subject  of  some  pleasant  classical  legends. 
ment  on  papyrus  yet  discovered  namely,  the  -j-hese  small  crabs  are  excellent  eating,  but  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Another  fragment  difficulty  of  getting  them  in  any  ct^siderable 
comes  from  the  Sepluagint  version  of  Genesis--  quantity  makes  them  a  costly  dainty. 
a  century  older  than  extant  vellum  manuscripts  '  ^ 

of  the  same  book.    Among  other  Greek  papyri  Oy»ter-fMh,  a  local  name  for  the  tautog 

is  a  1st  century  a.c.  copy  of  an  epinician  ode,  by  (l-v.). 

a  poetess,  perhaps  Corinna,  the  rival  and  reputed  Oyster  Plant,  Vegetable   Oriter,  SaUfy. 

teacher  of  Pindar ;  epigrams  by  Leonidas.  Anti-  ^r     Salaifr,     a     biennial     composite     herb 

pater,  and    Amyntas;   part  of   a  philosophical  ^jragopogoH  pornfotiui)-    When  in  flower  it 

dialogue  m  which  the  tyrant  Pisistratus  is  one  -^   about   four   feet   tell,   bears   grass-like   leaves 

of  the  speakers ;  a  long  2d  century  papyrus  con-  and   showy,  purple   flowers,  which  dose   before 

tamed  an  invocation  to  a  goddess,  and  on  the  noon.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  whence  it  has 

back  an  account  of  a  miraculous  cure  eilected  spread  as  a  weed  to  many  countries.     The  colti- 

by  Imhotep,  the  Aselepius  of  the  Greeks,  and  vated  varieties  are  grown  for  their  gray  tap- 

the  .^sculapius  of  the  Romans.  roots,  which  are  often  a  (oot  long  and  two  inches 

OzTTfaynchua,    the    name     given    by    the  in   diameter,   and    which   suggest   the   flavor   of 

Greeks  to  a  fish  of  the  Nile   iMormyrus  oxy  oysters.     The   seed   should   be   planted   in   deqj, 

rhynchut),    formerly   reverenced   by   the   Egyp-  rich,  well-drained  soil  as  early  in  the  spring  as 

tians,    who   refrained    from   eating   it.      It   was  the  ground  can  be  worked,  the  drills  being   ij 

sacred  to  the  goddess  Halhor,  and  is  frequently  or  18  inches  apart.     The  plants  must  be  cleanly 

represented  on  sculptures  and  coins.    The  Egyp-  cultivated   until  their  tops  cover  the  spaces  he- 

tians    embalmed    and   buried    the    oxyrhynchiis  tween  the  drills.    In  late  autumn  part  of  the 

with  great  porno.    Its  modem  name  is  'miideh.*  crop  should  be  dug,  the  remaining  part  being 

See  MoRMVRUS  allowed  to  stay  until  spring.     Freezing  docs  not 

0.'y«at,  or  Oxiaalt,  a  salt  of  an  oxy-acid.  j^r,'"  '''^  roots ;  indeed,  thev  are  believed  to  be 

«;=  n/»  ir^inc  better  flavored  it  so  treated.     The  stored  roots 

see  uxY-AciDS.  „     ^       ^  a«  very  apt  to  shrivel,  become  tough  and  lose 

OJtyu'na,  a  genus  of  small_  thread-worm  flavor.    Cool,    moist    storage,    or    pits,    should 

parasitic  in  man.     O.  vermiculans  is  about  one  obviate  this  difficulty.     The  plant  succeeds  best 

sixth  of  an  inch,  and  the  female  about  half  an  ;„  jooi  climates  and  should   be   in   every  home 

inch  long,  and  inhabits  the  rectum  of  children  garden.     As  a  commercial  vegetable  it  is  of  far 

and  of  old  people  in  numbers,  setting  up  tntlam-  Xc&%  importance  than  parsnips  and  carrots, 
mation.    See  Nematode  ;  Thhkad-wob«.  «..„li.   T.1.1  o       c 

f\  /  T-  -,        J    T..^.:...     ti,'„»  „i.  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse.      See   Scale  Im- 

Oyer    (oi'er)    and    Termmer,    ter  ml-ner,  ,__  ' 

Court  of.    See  Court.  ^^"=-    __  ,        „.,  ^       ^.     , 

Oy-ter    Bay,    N.    Y.,    town    in    Nassau  Oysters  iamell.branch  or  bivalve  mollnsks 

CountV^Tn  the  north  coast  of  Long  Island:  on  "^   '■*"=    ^f?^''>'    Ostr^da,   mor^    strictly,   edible 

an  inle   of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  Long  ^«'«  °i  tl'<^  B™"*.  Ostr^a.  though  the  name« 

laUnd   railroad  i    about    15   miles   east  of    New  sometimes  applied  to   other  Pelccypoda,  as   the 

York  and  28  miles  from  City  Hall.     It  is  con-  hammer  oysters  and  pearl  oysters  of  the  family 

nected   by   steamers   with    New    York   and    the  AvicuMw.     In   the   true   oysters    {Ostrtra)    the 

large   sound   ports.      Its   name   comes   from   its  shells    are    irregular,    the    two    valves    unequal 

principal    industry  — cultivating    oysters.      Sea  and    the   hinge    without    teeth.     The    animal   is 

Clifi  (pop.  I,6sm)  and  Farraingdale  {pop.  1,567)  attached  to  some  submerged   object  by  the  left 

are  villages  in  the  town.     It  is  the  home  of  ex-  valve,   which   becomes   hollowed   out  tc   receive 

President   Roosevelt.     The    government    is   ad  the  body,  while  the  right  valve,  which  is  free, 

ministt-red    by    loivn    meetings    held    bienniaily.  is  flattened  or  may  be  even  concave  from  above. 

Pop.   (1910)   21,802.  The  shells  are  closed  by  a  single  adductor  mus- 

Oyster-catdier,  a  shore-bird  of  the  plorer  cle,  popularly  called  "heart,"  which  extends 
family,  several  species  of  which  constitute  the  wo""  about  the  centre  of  one  valve,  through  the 
genus  Htrmalopu3.  characterized  by  lack  of  the  animal,  to  the  other.  The  edges  of  the  mantle 
hind  toe.  The  hill  is  of  great  length,  pentag-  a«  free  from  each  other  and  are  fringed  upon 
onal  at  its  base,  slightly  bent  upward,  and  the  margin.  The  gills  (called  'beard*  in  cook- 
flattened  or  compressed  at  the  apex,  which  is  books)  are  nearly  equal  and  coherent  dorsally, 
truncated.  Oyster- catchers  frequent  both  sea-  and  the  labial  palpi  are  triangular.  TTie  oysters 
coasts  and  inland  waters,  picking  up  small  mol-  are  peculiar  in  that  the  intestine  does  not  ron 
liitks,  crustaceans,  sand-worms,  etc.    They  are  through  the  heart,  which  lies  anterior  to  tlia; 
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muscle,  while  the  foot  is  small  or  even  entirely  like  the  'raccoon"  oysters,  live  on  tidal  flats  are 

absent,  a  result  of  the  sedentary  life.  sometimes  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  ice 

About  70  recent  species  of  Ostraa  are  recog-  in  the  winter  or  by  too  long  exposure  to  the 
nized,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  seas,  sun's  rays  in  summer.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
The  most  important  species  are  the  common  destruction  the  oyster  is  so  prolific  that,  except 
oysters  of  Europe  (O.  edulis  et  at.),  the  Ostrea  along  the  New  England  coast  north  of  Cape  Qid, 
virginiana  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  where  a  change  in  physical  conditions  has  proved 
the  Japanese  oyster  (O.  cuculiata).  The  first  detrimental  to  its  existence,  the  beds  have  con- 
mentioned  species  occur  from  Norway  and  the  tinued  to  extend  until  subjected  to  the  destruc- 
Baltic  to  England  and  into  the  Mediterranean,  tive  infittence  of  the  white  man,  and  have  become  . 
another  species  of  less  importance  (0.  adriatica)  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  mutual- 
taking  their  place  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  istic  fauna  and  flora  almost  as  rich,  varied,  and 
and  the  Black  Sea,  At  one  time  0.  virginiana  complex  as  that  of  a  coral  reef. 
ranged  along  our  whole  eastern  coast,  from  Culture. — As  long  as  the  market  for  Eastern 
the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex-  oysters  was  limited  to  a  relatively  narrow  belt 
ico,  and  was  vised  extensively  by  the  Indians,  along  the  seaboard,  and  before  the  population  of 
but  since  the  growth  of  civilization  there  it  has  some  parts  of  this  region  had  reached  its  present 
disappeared  from  the  whole  coast  between  Nova  congested  state,  the  extensive  natural  beds  of 
Scotia  and  Cape  Cod.  There  still  remain  beds  Chesapeake  Bay  and  other  parts  of  the  coast 
in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  around  Prince  Ed-  afforded  a  sufficient  supply.  Increasing  demand 
ward  Island.  It  has  been  introduced  at  points  on  long  since  led  to  over-fishing,  which  menaced 
the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  Pacific  coast  two  native  the  natural  beds  and  compelled  the  development 
species  are  eaten,  O.  conehophila  of  California  of  new  ones  by  planting  suitable  barren  bolloms, 
and  O.  lurida  of  the  coasts  farther  north.  In  often  in  regions  where  the  oyster  does  not  nat- 
the  tropics  species  belonging  to  the  subgenus  urally  breed.  Extensive  acreage  has  thus  been 
Alectryonia  become  attached  to  the  roots  of  the  developed  and  rendered  productive,  especially 
mangroves  and  are  exposed  at  low  tides;  these  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  other  regions  where 
are  the  so-called  'tree  oysters'  or  mangrove  suitable  riparian  laws  secure  the  rights  of  pri- 
oysters.  vate    ownership.    Attempts    to    establish    close 

Oysters,  like  all  other  mollusks,  reproduce  seasons  and  similar  legislative  devises  have 
exclusively  by  eggs.  Our  0.  virginiana  has  proved  of  little  avail  and  have  generally  led 
the  sexes  separate,  but  the  European  oysters  and  only  to  more  intensive  harvesting  during  the 
one  of  the  Pacific  species  are  hermaphroditia  open  season.  With  the  further  widening  of  the 
The  Eastern  oyster  is  very  prolific,  producing  market,  due  to  improved  transportation  facilities 
from  10,000,000  to  60,000,000  eggs.  Fertiliza-  and  the  introduction  of  the  refrigerator  car,  the 
tion  takes  place  by  the  admixture  of  the  ova  demand  has  severely  pressed  upon  all  sources  of 
and  sperm  m  the  water.  From  the  eggs  there  supply.  TTiis  healthy  condition  of  the  oyster 
hatch  ont  small,  free-swimming  larvae,  which  industry  has  stimulated  a  serious  interest  in  the 
swim  about  until  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  oyster  culture  and 
■hell,  and  thus  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  has  led  to  the  survey  of  suitable  grounds  for 
species.  They  swim  by  means  of  a  ciliated  velum  planting,  from  New  Jersey  to  Texas.  Vast  ncg- 
or  foot,  and  the  valves  of  the  horny  larval  lected  areas  in  the  shallow  bays  and  sounds 
shell  are  symmetrical  like  those  of  a  clam,  while  along  many  parts  of  our  coast  could,  by  intelli- 
Hle  single  muscle  uniting  them  is  not  the  same  gent  preparation  and  planting  to  oysters,  be 
as  that  which  appears  in  the  adult.  After  a  few  transformed  from  unproductive  mud  banks  into 
days  fliis  free  life  ceases  and  the  young  become  rich  sources  of  food  supply  and  revenue.  But 
attached  by  the  left  mantle  fold,  which  secretes  no  one  should  venture  mto  this  field  without 
a  limey  deposit  at  its  margin.  They  are  known  a  full  understanding  of  the  complex  biological 
as  "spat*  and  grow  rapidly,  feeding  upon  the  and  physical  factors  involved.  To  do  otherwise 
microscopic  life  in  the  water  which  is  conveyed  is  to  invite  disappointment  and  financial  loss, 
to  the  mouth  by  the  cilia  covering  all  parts  of  The  successful  maintainance  of  planted  oys- 
the  body,  and  especially  the  gills  and  labial  palpi,  ters  is  dependent  upon  the  proper  consideration 
When  large  enough  for  transplantation  the  of  the  character  of  bottom,  the  depth,  tempera- 
Toung  are  tenned  'seed  oysters.*  As  will  be  ture  and  density  of  the  water,  the  food  supply 
seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  oyster  needs  some  for  the  growing  oysters,  the  rate  of  sedimenta- 
solid  support  upon  which  to  attach  itself,  other-  tion,  and  the  methods  of  collecting  the  market- 
wise  it  would  sink  in  the  mud  and  become  able  oj^ters,  combating  enemies,  and  many 
smothered.  In  nature  this  support  is  furnished  minor  matters. 
by  reefs  of  rocks  or  by  banks  of  old  oyster  shells.  _     Selection  of  a  suitable  bottom  is  of  prime 

On  the  natural  oyster  beds  a  very  small  per-  importance,  and  the  ideal  condition  is  found  in 

centage  of  the  eggs  is  «ver  fertilized  and  vast  one  presenting  a  firm  substratum  of  stones  or 

numbers  of  the  swimming  larva  are  destroyed  clay  covered  Iw^ two  or  three  inches  of  loose 

by   failure   to   secure   attachment,   or   by   being  organic  mud.     The  first  furnishes  a  foundation, 

swallowed  by  certain  surface- feeding  fishes,  or  the  latter  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  growth  of  the 

by  numerous  lower  animals  which,  like  the  adult  minute  organisms  which  constitute  the  oyster's 

oysters,   sweep  their   food   into  the   mouth  by  food.    Rocky,  clayey,  or  sandy  bottoms  are  gwi- 

ciliary    action.     Many    young    oysters    are    de-  erally  poor  food  producers,   and   the  latter  are 

stroyed   by  a   host   of   enemies   that   prey   upon  peculiarly  liable  to  shifting  by  currents,  with  a 

them;   others  are  suffocated  by  luxuriant  plartt  resulting  burial  and  destruction  of  the  oysters, 

and  animal  growths,  including  older  individuals  Deep,     soft    mud    engulfs    and    sulTocates    the 

of  their  own  species,  or  by  sedimentary  deposits ;  oysters.     Too  rapid  a  deposition  of  sediment  has 
sudden  freshets  kill  great  numbers;  storms  tear    the  same  result  and  is  especially  fatal  to  young 

them  up  and  cast  them  ashore,  and  those  which,  and  small  oysters. 
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As  indicated  by  their  extensive  geographical  prepared  botlom,  usually  lo  the  extent  of  300  to 

distribution  oysters  naturally  withstand  a  range  600  bushels  per  acre.    While  very  soft  botioms 

of  temperature   from   below   freezing   to   above  are   usually   unfavorable   for   planting  they  may 

po",  but  when  subjected  to  these  extremes  they  sometimes  be  prepared  by  covering  with  a  layer 

undoubtedly   deteriorate   and   in    time   succumb,  of  brush   and  it  is  probable  that  either  by  this 

In  common  with  other  organisms  oysters  grow  method    or   by   building   open    platforms    many 

most    rapidly    in    warm    waters   and    find    their  such  places  will  be  utilized  in  the  future.     From 

optimum  temperature  between  60°   and   70'.     If  one  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  richness  of 

it  be  desired  to  establish  self-perpetuating  beds  it  the  food  supply,  are  required  to  mature  seed 

is  important  that  the  temperature  should  reach  oysters.     In  order  to  make  a  portion  of  the  sup- 

an   even    higher    point    during    the   summer    in  ply  available  each  year,  the  bed  should  be  staked 

order  to  stimulate  natural  reproduction.     Being  off  into  3  or  i  sections,   only  one  of  which  is 

naturally  brackish  water  animals  oysters  do  not  dredged   annually,   the   others  remaining   undis- 

thrive  in  water  of  full  sea  salinity  and  become  turbed  to  collect  spat  and  mature  their  growth. 
of   very   poor   quality   when   the   percentage   of  Among  the  teeming  life   of  the  oyster  beds 

salts    ^lls    ^^o    low.     In   commercial    quantities  are   found   many  plants  and  animals  which   are 

they   inhabit   water   of  densities   between   about  more  or  less  destructive,  especially  to  the  young 

1.008  and  1.022.    It  is  important  to  so  locate  beds  and    thin-shelled    oysters.     Strong    growths    of 

that  they  shall  be  free  from  inundating  freshets,  eel   grass  and  algs,  as   well  as  &ring  sponges 

While  oysters  are  generally  planted   in  shallow  and  similar  animals,  should  be  kept  in  check  by 

bays  and  coves  at  depths  of  from   i   to  S  or  6  mowing,  or  dredged  and  removed  when  neces- 

fathoms  luxuriant  natural  beds  are  found  from  sary.     More  serious  pests  are  drills,  a  gastropod 

above  low  water  to  a  depth  of  3o  fathoms,  and  mollusk    (Urosoipitix),    which    perforates    the 

in   Long  Island   Sound  planting  is  practised   to  shells    and    destroys    young    oysters,    especially 

IS  fathoms.  southward ;   starfishes,   which   often   sweep  over 

The  food  of  oysters  consists  of  a  great  va-  the  Long  Island  Sound  beds  in  such  vast  armies 

riefy  of  minute  animals  and  plants,  protozoans,  that   all   but   the   very    largest    oysters   are   de- 

the  eggs  and  swimming  larvx  of  many  kinds  of  voured ;  and  drumfish  and  stingrays,  the  former 

sponges,   worms   and    moilusks,   including   their  of   which   creates   great   havoc   in   New   Jersey, 

own,  the  spores  of  algx  and   especially  the  mi-  the    latter   in    California.     Strong   stockades   of 

nute  plants  known  as  diatoms.     The  latter  live  stakes  are  a   sufficient  bar  to  the  larger  fishes. 

in  enormous  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  mud  Prompt    and    energetic    use    of    great    mops    in 

in  shallow  bays,  and  during  warm  weather  mul-  which  they  become  entangled  will  greatly  reduce 

tiply  with  great  rapidity.     As  they  constitute  the  the  number  of  starfishes,  which  can  be  used  as 

bulk  of  the  oyster's  food  the  importance  of  de-  fertilizers  on  the  land.     Large  numbers  of  drills 

teimining   their   abundance    in    advance   is    self  may  be  captured  by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  box 

vident.     The  other  organisms  chiefly  belong  to  dredge  provided  with  a  screen  cover  which  t 


s  that  become  established  on  the  dudes  the  oysters  while  the  drills  drop  through 

oyster  beds  and  their  occurrence  need  not  be  so  its  meshes  into  the  interior. 
carefully   predetermined.     It    is   possible   to   cs-  For  a  few  weeks  previous  to  marketing  many 

tablish  highly  successful  beds  at  some  distance  oyster  farmers  transfer  a  portion  of  their  crop 

from  the  diatom  garden  if  strong  tidal  or  other  from  the  beds  in  deeper  waters  to  warm  shal- 

cttrrents    pass    from    the    latter    to   the    former,  lows,    where    the    greater    abundance    of    food 

The  existence   of  such  currents   is  beneficial   in  causes   them   to   fatten   and   improve    in   flavor, 

many   other    ways   also   than   as   food   carriers.  Such  oysters  are  highly   esteemed  and  have  an 

They  sweep  the  beds  clean  of  sediment,  insure  enhanced  value.     This  process  must  not  be  con- 

a    ready    supnly    of    oxygen    and    increase    the  fused    with    "plumping,*    which,    though    also 

fecundity  of  the  beds  by  bringing  the  ova  and  known  as  fattening,  consists  simply  in  changing 

spermatozoa    in   contact    and    by   carrying   the  the  oysters  to  waters  of  a  lower  density  for  a 

young  swimming  spat  to  suitable  places  of  at-  few  days.    As  a  result  they  absorb  water  and 

tachtnent.  _  become  bloated.     They  gain  nothing  in  nutrient 

All  of  these  conditions  having  been  satisfac-  value   and   deteriorate   in   flavor,   but  appearing 

torily  determined  and  the  site  for  a  bed  located  plump   and   full   find   a   ready   sale   at   a   higher 

the  planter  first  marks  its  boundaries  by  stakes  price. 

or   buoys     The   bottom    is   then    smoothed    and  While   the   practicability   of   some    forms   of 

cleared  of  snags  and  dehns  either  at  low  tide  or  pond  culture  in  the  United  States  has  received 

by  means  of  tongs  or  dredges  according  to  the  experimental  demonstration  and  enormous  pos- 

depth.     If  the  bottom  is  covered  by  more  than  sibilities  for  future  extension  of  the  oyster  in- 

an  inch  or  two  of  mud  it  is  prepared  by  strew-  dustry  by  this  means  are  indicated,  the  demand 

ing  It  with  an  even  layer  of  shells,  gravel,  alag.  has  not  yet  led  to  the  employment  of  the  capital 

cinders    or    similar   material.     These    furnish    a  required   for   its   development  on   a  commercial 

loundation,  and.  if  the  bed  be  suitably  related  to  scale.-    Important  advantages  of  pond  culture  lie 

a  "pawning  ground,  serve  at  the  same  lime  as  a  in  the  possibility  of  increasing  fecundity  by  arti- 

cultch"  on  which  the  spat  will  settle.    In  this  ficial  propagation  and  more  efiicient  collection  of 

ease  nothing  further  need  be  done  but  to  await  the  spat,  the  control  of  the  food  supply,  and  the 

developnients  and  care  for  and  protect  the  beds,  exclusion  of  enemies.     The  immediate  prospects 

But  It  this  (s  nnt  the  case  young  or  "seed"  oys-  are  that  the  next  practical  step   in  the  develor 

,   .„   ,  ^    -      provided.     These  are  usually  from  ment  of  oyster  culture  in   this  country  will  be 

-;.w  k     A^-  '"  ^'="1^'"  .^""i  a«  obtained  in  the  direction  of  raising  in  artificial  enclosures 

«J.M,,,  'L  °J^^«'"l  *">«   B^.Y*'   ^"d   shells   from  seed  oysters   for  planting  beds  on   natural  and 

r.',  M       t    1  *""   ^-y    spreading    on    the   bottom  prepared  bottoms. 

Zf  wh^n  .1'  *""  "'*'"    i"'"']'     '°  '^''"«'  ""^         Cultural  methods  have  attained  a  high  degree 

•pat,  when  they  are  raised  and  spread  over  the  of  perfection  in  various  European  c  " 
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Mciatly  in  France  and  Holland,  and  in  Japan. 
in  France  O.  edulis  and  allied  species  are 
cultivated  in  oyster  parks.  The  "spat"  is  col- 
lected on  fagots  of  brush,  tiles,  or  other  collect- 
ors placed  in  proximity  to  spawning  beds.  The 
'seed"  oysters  are  then  removed  to  partially 
inclosed  growing- ponds  admitting  the  tides 
through  sluices  and  tlood-gates.  When  fully 
grown  they  are  fattened  and  flavored  in  small 
inclosed  ponds  or  "etoiWf."  While  some  of 
these  refined  methods  will  doubtless  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  future  oyster  culture  on  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  simpler  Japanese  methods 
seem  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  oysters 
of  our  Pacific  coast.  The  oyster  ciillure  of 
Japan  readies  its  highest  development  in  the  In- 
land Sea  and  is  concerned  chiefly  with  O. 
eucullala.  As  in  France,  the  exact  methods 
employed  differ  greatly  with  the  locality,  but  in 
general  the  farms  are  in  shallow  brackish  wa- 
ters, where  the  great  tidal  rise  and  fall  leaves 
large  areas  exposed  at  low  water,  The^  are 
laid  out  with  reference  lo  the  direction  of  the 
currents,  topography  of  the  bottom,  etc.,  and  each 
is  inclosed  by  a  bamboo  fence  or  hedge.  This 
area  is  then  planted  with  bamboo  stakes  stuck 
into  the  ground  and  variously  laid  out  in  straight 
parallel  fences  with  suitable  alleys  and  aisles  or 
in  groups  arranged  in  rows,  circles,  etc.  Thest 
serve  to  collect  the  spat  and  to  hold  the  grow- 
ing oysters.  In  districts  where  growth  ceases  in 
two  years  two  sets  of  fences  arranged  alternately 
are  employed,  one  set  being  culled  and  rebuilt 
each  year.  In  other  districts  the  oysters  are 
moved  annually  from  shallow  into  deeper  water 
until  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  the 
shallows  near  the  shore  being  employed  for 
spat  collection,  the  moderate  depths  for  growing 
bottoms  and  the  deeper  waters  of  each  farm  for 
fattening. 

The  latest  available  statistics  of  oyster  pro- 
duction are  of  different  dates :  For  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  1902;  for  New  Eiut- 
land,  1905;  the  Pacific  Coast.  1904:  for  tie 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  igo4 ;  for  Europe,  about 
1900. 

Bushels      First  Valve 

New  EntlUnd  Stata 33,99D,T94  S],«6l,7Ss 

UiidlEAtUmtic  Stats las.atA.iii  11.547.61g 

South  Atlantic  Statsa 29,719.074  644,47s 

Guir  Stalel 34,115,03s  I,l63.6Sg 

P«ific  foMt  St«t« 9,665.69*  1.031,593 

Total  United  Sutea 917,787,610        118,449.104 

BUSUKLE         FiBSI  VaLUB 

Oreat  Britain 9,760.000  t6.aoo.ooo 

HoUan  d 70, 000  4SO.000 

Ptance. 3,000,000  s, 000.  wo 

holy 65.000  300,000 

Canada 164,000  18S.DOO 

Total!,  an  otbs- coontriea.  1,471,000  ]i9,S5o.o(xi 
In  the  United  States  oysters  are  collected 
from  the  beds,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  in 
two  ways.  In  the  shallower  waters  they  are 
taken  by  means  of  oyster-tongs,  which  are  like 
two  long-tined  rakes,  hinged  so  as  to  open  and 
dose  like  shears.  In  deeper  water  (down  to  15 
or  ao  fathoms)  recourse  is  had  to  the  dredge 
worked  by  steam  or  sail  boats.  This  is  a  rec- 
tangular iron  frame-work,  about  four  feet  across, 
with  sharp  edges,  or  with  long  teeth  upon  one 
side,    while   attached   to  the  other    is   a   large 


open-work  bag  of  cord  or  iron.    This  dredge  is 

draped  over  the  bottom,  the  teeth  or  sharp 
edges  tearing  the  oysters  loose,  when  they  are 
caught  in  the  bag  and  brought  to  the  surface. 

Bibliography. — The  importance  of  the  oyster 
industry  has  led  to  the  development  of  an  ex- 
tensive literature  to  which  the  following,  chiefly 
government  publications,  are  introductory: 
Brooks,  el  al.,  'Report  of  the  Oyster  Commission 
of  the  Stale  of  Maryland'  (Annapolis,  1884)  : 
IngersoU,  'The  Oyster  Industry'  (Tenth  Census 
Report,  1881)  ;  Winslow,  'Report  on  Oyster 
Beds  of  James  River  and  Tangier  and  Pokomoke 
Sounds'  (U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
i88a)  ;  Swift,  'Survey  of  Oyster  Regions  of 
Florida'  (Rep,  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1897)  ;  Ryder, 
'  Principles  of  a  Rational  System  of  Oyster  Cul- 
ture' (Id.,  1886);  Moore.  'Report  on  Oyster 
Beds  of  Louisiana'  (Id..  1899)  ;  Dean,  'Present 
Afetbods  of  Oyster-culture  in  France'  (Bull,, 
U.  S.  F.  C,  1890)  ;  Dean,  'European  Methods  of 
Oyster-culture'  (Id.,  i8gi)  ;  Dean,  'Japanese 
Oyster-culture'  (Id.,  1903);  Moore,  'Manual  of 
Fish-culture'  (Washington,  1897)  ;  Huxley, 
'Oyster  Industry  of  England'  ('English  Illus- 
trated Magazine,'  Vol.  I,).  Numerous  additional 
biological,  cultural  and  statistical  papers  may  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  including  in  the  earlier  volumes 
some  translations  of  important  papers  by  Euro- 
pean authorities.  The  Commissions  of  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  etc.,  have  also  issued  im- 
portant reports,  generally  of  more  local  interest. 
J.  Pehcy  Moore, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Osana,  a  discharge  of  fetid,  purulent,  or 
sanioTis  matter  from  the  nostrils.  It  is  a  symp- 
tom rather  than  a  disease,  and  may  arise  from 
ulceration  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils, 
or  from  caries  of  (he  adjacent  bones. 

Ozanam,  Frederick,  French  author,  pro  ' 
fessor,  and  philanthropist:  b.  Milan  33  April 
1813;  d.  Marseilles,  France,  8  Sept.  1853.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  an  eminent  physician. 
Antoine  Ozanam,  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
scholars  and  scientists.  Soon  after  the  birth  of 
Frederick,  the  family  raumed  to  their  native 
city,  Lyons.  Great  care  was  exercised  in  the 
early  education  of  the  boy.  The  teacher  who 
exerted  the  most  influence  over  young  Oianam 
was  Abbe  Noirot,  He  was  the  youngest  of  130 
pupils ;  but  nearly  all  the  time  he  was  a  pupil 
in  this  famous  school  he  led  his  class.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  grammar  and  literature 
of  English.  German.  Hebrew,  and  Sanscrit,  and 
was  one  of  the  eminent  French  scholars  of  the 
time.  At  an  early  age  his  writings  attracted  the 
attention  of  such  men  as  Lamarttne  and  his  as- 
sociates. After  finishing  his  college  course  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  It  was  while  a  law 
student  in  Paris  that  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  and  became  friends  with  Marie  Ampere, 
the  mathematician:  Chateaubriand  (q,v,)  ;  La- 
cordaire  fq,v,),  and  a  number  of  the  writers 
and  professional  men  of  France. 

His  first  public  work  was  an  fittack  on  the 
doctrines  advanced  by  the  St.  Simonians.  In 
reply  to  Oianam's  attack  on  their  doctrines,  the 
St.  Simonians  accused  the  followers  of  Ozanam 
of  doing  nothing  but  advance  theories.  In  May 
1833,  0?anam  and  a  few  chosen  companions  held 
a  meeting  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  corn- 
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bating  the  St.  Simonians.  At  the  suggestion  trioua  student;  but  he  is  best  known  to-day  for 
of  Ozanam  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  his  personal  service  to  the  poor  and  the  igpo- 
unite  in  giving  personal  service  *to  God  in  the  rant  and  htg  advocacy  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
persons  of  the  poor,  whom  they  were  to  visit  at  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  His  best  knoim 
their  own  dwelling  and  assist  by  every  means  books  are  'Les  Poetes  Franciscains'  ;  'Dante's 
in  their  power."  This  meeting  was  really  the  Divina  Cominedia' ;  *Les  Germains.'  Consult: 
beginning  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  O'Meara,  *IJfe  and  Works  of  Ozanam' ;  'Let- 
Paul  (q.v.)-  The  members  of  this  new  organ-  tcrs  of  Ozanam.'  n  e^xn  Busks. 
iiation  were  to  do  more  than  give  alms;  they  ijj,-(„,  iti.  c„-j^.,  ro.iutJ^> 
were  to  place  their  intelligence,  their  education,  ^''"'"^  '^**  ^"^^  Compnnum. 
Aeir  special  knowledge  of  law  and  science,  and  Qzark  (o-zirk')  MountMns,  a  plateau 
their  general  knowledge  of  life,  at  the  disposal  ^^^^^^  f^^m  i,aoo  to  1,800  feet  above  the  sea- 
of  the  poor.  .u  ,  j  ,  ,u  level,  extending  with  gradual  upliftings  from  the 
Ozanara  13  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sou,^„n  part  of  Illinois  into  Missouri,  then 
now  great  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul;  j,  ;„  ^^^  ^^^^  Arkansas  and  Indian  Ter- 
but  he  always,  in  his  humility,  "P«d.ated  the  .jtory  and  extends  into  Kansas.  The  highest 
title  of  founder.  'We  were  eight,"  he  would  jnt'ia  pilot  Knob,  in  Iron  County,  Mo.  The 
say  m  contradiction  to  one  fo"nd"-  .  He  waa  [^,1  j  ^ate  peaks  or  knobs,  and  not  in 
one  of  the  first  If  not  the  first  to  introduce  continuous  rTdges.  ^e  irregularities  which 
Dan  e  to  the  French  peop  e.  H.s  thesis  on  ^  mountain  making  processes  as  eitisting  are 
Dante  when  m  1838,  he  went  up  for  the  degree  ^j^j^,,^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  Mountains  or  Ctairk 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  j'eMrified  Pans  His  audi-  pi^teiu,  belong  with  the  oldest  mountain  regfens 
ence  wept  applauded  and  at  the  Close  rose  M  ^^  the  world,  and  denudation  is  slo^y  and 
mww  and  expressed  their  appreciation.  He  g^^,  j^^^,^^  the  last  remnants  of  once  lofty 
■as  only  26  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  mountains.  The  plateau  belongs  to  the  Tertiary 
.  the  municipal  chair  of  law  in  Lyons.  Later  p^^j^j  ^j  pji^^  r^i,  ^^j  ^i^^^r  belong  to 
e   accepted    the   chair   of   foreigti   literature   at  ..      Pal-ozok:  Am.     North  ot  the  Oiark  sIoDt 


..     r    i             T.n_      L    1.          X-          .     .  .L  "i«  PaUeozoic  Age.     North  ot  the  Oiark  slope 

the  Sorbonne.    When  he  be^n  his  work  at  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^e  Mississippi  River  is  an  old 

Sorbonne  he  was  27  years  of  age  and  had  been  q^     j^j^      Qu  the  southem  slope  are  large 

married    only   a    few   weeks.    His    work   here  c„.^^ 

showed  that  he  was  a  master  among  instructors, 

3  leader  among  students  of  literature ;  but  his  Onnm,     See  Nose  and  Throat. 

P*"'-.*'!!!  !??'  '"'  "?^'  '"'"■:^  *''^  pupils,'  to  Oaoce'rite.  or   Osokerite.    S«e   Hatchct- 

impart  to  them  manliness,  vigor,  and  love  of  _,_ 

work.  "^ 

In  1S43  he  was  one  of  the  group  who  founded  O'eone,  a  colorless  gas  like  oxygen,  hav- 

the  literary  association  called  the  "Cercle  Cath-  ing  a  peculiar  odor  like  that  of  air  and  a  cheni' 

clique.*    Some  of  those  interested  in  this  move-  ical  activi^.    The  density  of  ozone  is  one  and 

ment    were    Lacordaire,    Montalambert    (q.v.),  one-half  times  that  of  oxygen  and  is  charged 

De  Ravignan,  and  Bautain.    Ozanam  was  made  into  oxygen  only  at  a  high  temperature.    Ozone 

president     His  speech  on  the  literary  duties  of  is    found    in    country    atmosphere    to    a   much 

■  Christians  was  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  greater  extent  than  in  cities  and  towns.    It  is 

the  6rst  year.    He  shone  as  a  scholar  and  an  an  intense  purifier  and  is  destructive  to  offemive 

orator,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  most  indus-  odors.    See  Uxycen;  AiXOTROpy. 
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Pthe  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Enghsh  County,  Md.,  31  Oct.  ly^p;  d.  there  1799-  He 
and  various  other  alphabets,  is  the  studied  at  Philadelphia  College,  where  he  was 
sharp  labial  consonant  pronounced  graduated  in  1758,  and  in  the  Middle  Temple  in 
when,  the  lips  being  closely  cora-  London ;  practised  law  in  Annapolis ;  became  a 
pressed,  they  are  separated  by  a  patriot  leader;  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
forcible  emission  of  the  breath.  1761  and  1771-4,  of  the  committee  of  corre- 
IJke  k  and  I,  it  is  a  pure  mute  or  surd,  involv-  spondence  1774,  of  the  Continental  Congress 
ing  no  actiop  of  the  vocal  chords:  it  differs  1774-9,  and  01  the  State  senate  177?-9.  His 
from  b  in  that  b  is  sonant:  with  the  same  com-  career  as  judge  began  in  1778,  when  he  became 
pression  of  the  lips  %s  in  p,  the  effort  to  pro-  chief  judge  of  the  Maryland  superior  court; 
nounce  b  produces  a  vocal  sound  within  the  from  1780  to  1782  he  was  chief  judge  of  the 
oral  cavity.  The  form  of  this  letter,  P,  comes  court  of  appeals  for  admiralty  and  prize  cases. 
from  the  Latin  alphabet:  the  same  speech-ele-  In  1782-6  he  was  governor  of  the  State;  in 
mem  is  called  pi  in  Greek  and  its  form  is  P,  r  1788  w.is  a  member  of  the  State  convention 
while  in  the  Greek  alphabet  our  character  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  fat 
T  is  called  rho,  equivalent  to  r.  In  early  Phceni-  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  was  United  Slates 
cian  writing  the  element  p  was  represented  by  district  judge.  His  wealth  and  influence  had 
a  vertical  stroke  curved  or  crooked  to  the  left  been  lavishly  given  to  the  Revolutionary  cause, 
at  the  top  (1)  :  this  fonn  was  also  used  in  early  and  he,  more  than  any  one  man  perhaps,  over- 
Greek,  but  with  the  crook  directed  to  the  right,  came  the  opposition  in  Maryland  to  that  cause. 

fk  :?d"ral;;VTwo  7own":^a';d  '1&  ^  ^  '-^^  rTl'  r'^'i  ^'tt 

rVll%°h^  T  '^r  bftV'"  ^^^\^""d  r/oU^wthlrrSswrnS'^^usTd'^lS 

^',1   ^aaK^  "^''  AAf                   A     fA  the   great   expansion   of   the   zygomatic   archel^ 

to  (P)  and  finally  the  rounded  form  ivas  adopted,  .  ?             7     j             t.  :,' \t^„t  ■„„  f  JJ 

P     The   surd    labial    A   is    freely   interchanged  ,^"nVandXt '"'''*' ^^^^^^^ 

^k^'''  ^a"a  ^:<  u-      ^^  ^""^  ^'           '        '  ^  and  the  color  brown,  marked  with  rows  of  ob- 

labials  and  dentilabials.  ^           ^^^Hi^^          ^^     J^    ,,^,^3    „^^^    ^^^^     i„ 

■     .   j"S^^r   sprmging   from   a   commoii   orig-  „j,j^(,   j^   j^   ^„^.^   ^^   ^           ^^^   ji       shallow 

mal  differ  from   one  another   m  the  preference  b^^rows   in   which   a   single  young  one   is  pro- 

they  show  for  p    b,  f.  on..     The  English   jan-  j„^^  annually.     It  remains  hidden  V  day,  and 

gnape  has  ven-  few  words  of  Germanic  origin  ^^j^^  n,  pjam-food  by  night,  often  making  de- 

begmning  with  /•:   snch   words   in   English   are  sjructive   forays   upon  plantations,   especially  of 

nearly  all  of  Utin,  Greek,  or  Celtic  origin.    In  sugarcane.    The  flesh    is  edible,   and  the   hide 

German  very  many   word s_  of   Latin  origin,  as  useful  for  leather.     Two  or  three  other  less  com- 

palaltnatut     (from     palattum),     papa,     palus  mon    species    are    recorded.    Consult:     South 

(stake),    Petiona    (parson),    pavo     (peafowl),  American  authors,  and  Lydekker,  'Royal  Natu- 

prmbemda    (prebend),    p\per    (pepper)    become  ral  Histor>-'    (1895). 

pfaU,  Piaffe,  pfal,  pfarrer,  pfau,  pfrunde.  pfef-  , 

^er,  etc.    The  digraph  ph  was  originally  used  by  .    Pacaja     (pa-ka-zha )     Induna,    a     South 

the  Latins  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  Greek  Ametican  tribe  of  the    ower  Amazon  region, 

letter  M' (♦.*)■  which  must  have  been  different  "hieh    formerly   occupied   a   large   part   of   the 

frpm  the  sound  of  the  Utin  letter  f;  else  the  rnainland  near  the  island  of  Marajo.    They  lived 

Greek   words   philosophia,   pharmakon,   phoms-  '"   ''""S^   villages   and    were  mostly   devoted   to 

*M,  etc,  would  have  been  written  /ilosoAo,  far-  agriculture.     Of   recent   years   they  have   disap- 

macum.  fonascus,  as  the  modem  Italians  write  Peared  as  a  distinct  tribe,  having  been  absorbed 

everywhere  /  for  ph  —  filosofia,  Hsica,  Fihmena,  W  other  native  bands. 

etc.     There   are   no    native    English    words    be-  Pacay,  pa-ka',  a  Peruvian  leguminous  tree 

ginning  with  p  followed  by  tt,  J,  or  (;  but  there  rpfosopis  dukis)   related  to  the  mesquite.    The 

are  many  such  words  of  Greek  origin:  m  those  pufj  ^.t,ite,  flaky  matter  in  which  the  seeds  are 

words  the  p  is  silent.     The  p  between  m  and  (  embedded  is  used  as  food,  and  the  pods  which 

ra  atUmpt.  contempt,  etc.,  is  introduced  to  faeili-  arc  neariy  2  feet  long,  serve  for  feeding  cattle, 

tate  the  utterance  of  the  m:  but  m  such  words  .                     ,,._.,.               „ 

as  exempiioK   (exemshun) .  redcmpHon   (redem-  Paccantwnbo,   pak-ka-re-tam  bo,    or    Pac- 

shun),  etc.,  there  is  no  need  of  this  mediating  p  ««»^P"-. Peruvian  cave  south  of  Cuzco,  on 

and  it  is  silent  in  correct  pronunciation.  the  VUcamija   River    reputed  »m<mg  the   Incas 
as  the  place  where  Manco  Capa  and  his  brothers 

:r  of  the  Deela-  appeared  first   on   earth,  and  styled   'House  ot 

;  Hatl.  Hartford  Dawn,'  in  Quicha  Paccarilampu. 
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PACCHIAROTI—  PACHYDERMATA 


Pacchiaroti,  Giacomo,  ja'k6-md  pak-ke-a~ 
ro'te,  Italian  painier ;  b.  Sienna  [474 ;  d.  France 
1540.  When  a  boy  he  showed  a  taste  for  de- 
votional art  and  was  placed  in  the  studio  of 
Bernardino  Fungal,  a  Sicnnesc  artist  of  con- 
temporary fame.  In  1535  he  headed  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  government  of  the  city  and 
fled  for  his  life  to  France,  where  he  worked 
under  De  Rossi,  the  famous  Italian  painier, 
sculptor  and  architect,  who  had  been  invited 
to  court  by  Francis  I.  While  his  main  works  in 
fresco  and  oil  are  at  Sienna,  his  'Francesco 
d'Assisi>  and  "Madonna  and  Qiild'  in  the 
Munich  Pinakothek  are  among  the  gems  of  that 
collection. 

Pace,  a  measure  of  length,  used  as  a  unit 
for  long  distances.  The  Latin  pace  was  mea- 
sured from  the  mark  of  the  heci  of  one  foot  to 
the  heel  of  the  same  foot  when  it  next  touched 
the  ground,  thus  sireiching  over  two  steps; 
while  the  English  pace  is  measured  from  heel 
to  heel  in  a  single  step.  The  Latin  pace  was 
somewhat  less  than  s  feet;  the  English  mili- 
tary pace  at  the  ordinary  marching  rate  is  aVi 
feet,  and  at  double  quick  time  3  feet  The  pace 
is  of  course  of  little  service  as  3  unit  of  mea- 
sure, except  with  disciplined  troops  who  are 
always  accustomed  to  take  steps  of  equal  length. 

Pacer.    See  Horse,  The;  Horse-bacinc. 

Pachacamac,  pach-a-ka'mak,  ruined  city 
and  teniple  in  the  district  of  the  satne  name  in 
Peru.  The  village  now  occupying  the  site  is 
called  La  Mamacoma  and  is  the  terminus  of  a 
railway  from  Lima,  20  miles  to  the  northwest; 
and  is  situated  near  the  Rio  de  Lurin.  The  an- 
cient city,  a  sacred  city  and  quasi-Mecca  of  both 
the  incas  and  the  earlier  Yuncns,  was  devoted  to 
Pachacamac,  ihc  supreme  god  and  creator  of 
all  in  the  Yunca  theogony,  and  in  the  lime  of  the 
Incas  to  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  The  outlines  of 
the  old  city  are  clearly  visible;  it  had  broad 
regular  streets  and  its  entire  site,  a  lofty  hill, 
was  elaborately  terraced.  On  its  top  was  the 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  about  200  yeards  long 
and  ISO  wide.  A  cemetery  surrounds  this  tem- 
ple and  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  *'''e  pre-Incan 
civilization,  especially  household  utensils,  which 
were  buried  with  the  flexed  corpses.  The  Inca 
convent  on  lower  ground  is  an  adobe  building, 
116  yards  long  and  6^  wide,  and  contains  18 
cells.  The  remains  of  tiny  huts  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  probably  point  to  pilgrimages  to  these 
shrines,  being  no  doubt  inns,  for  the  enteriain- 
nients  of  the  pious  visitor.  Pizarro  sacked  the 
shrine  in  132.1,  destroyed  a  wooden  idol,  and, 
it  is  said  carried  away  1,70a  pounds  of  gold  and 
1,600  of  silver.  Consult:  Squicr.  'Peru' 
(i8i;3),  and  Wiener.  <Perou  et  Bolivic*  (1880), 

The  district  of  Pachacamac  is  an  adminis- 
trative division  of  the  province  and  department 
of  Lima,  with  about  i,.VM  inhabitants.  The  same 
name  is  borne  by  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Peru 

Pacheco,  Francisco,  fran-thes'ko  pa-cha'- 
ko,  Spanish  painter  and  writer  on  art:  b. 
Seville  1571 ;  d.  there  1654.  As  a  theorist  in 
the  art  of  painting  Pacheco  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  history  of  the  Seville  School. 
His  pictures  are  elaborate  in  their  skilful  em- 
bodiment of  the  principles  he  expounded  in  his 
'Arte  de  la  Pintura>  (the  Art  of  Painting). 
His  treatise,  however,  did  much  for  art  in  Spain, 


and  he  wa&  the  master  both  of  Alonzo  Can)  and 

Velasquez,  the  latter  of  whom  became  his  son- 
in-law.  In  bis  'Last  Judgment*  (painted  for 
the  nunnery  of  Saint  Isabel)  he  introduced  his 
own  portrait,  and  ambitious  and  learned  as 
many  of  his  pictures  are  his  small  portraits, 
some  of  them  in  crayon,  are  among  the  best  of 

Pachmann,  pah'man,  Vladimir  de,  Rus- 
sian pianist :  b.  Odessa  27  July  1848.  He  studied 
music  with  his  father,  an  amateur  violinist,  and 
with  Dachs  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory ;  made 
his  tirst  appearance  in  1869;  after  eight  years 
of  retirement  made  his  first  lour ;  again  retired 
for  two  years ;  in  1882-3  played  successfully  In 
Vienna.  Paris,  and  London :  came  to  the  United 
States  in  i8go;  and  toured  in  1809  a"d  iQOO- 

Pachomius,  pa-ko'ml-us,  Saint,  Egyptian 
ascetic  of  the  4th  century:  b.  Thebaid  about 
270 ;  d.  Proii,  Egyptian  Thebaid,  348.  In  early 
life  he  was  drafted  as  a  conscript  in  the  army 
of  Maximin,  and  at  Thebes  met  Christians, 
whose  teaching  so  interested  him  that  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  Maximin  against 
Constantine  and  Licinius  he  was  baptised  and 
embraced  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  His  guide  tn 
his  choice  was  Palemon.  who  accompanied  him 
to  Taberna,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  where  they 
took  up  their  residence.  In  326  he  founded  the 
first  monastic  commimity  and  he  is  spoken  of  by 
the  learned  Tillemonf  as  "the  institutor  not 
only  of  certain  monasteries,  but  of  the  con- 
ventual life  itself,  and  of  the  holy  com- 
munities of  men  devoted  to  religious  life." 

Pachuca,  pa-choo'ka,  Mexico,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Hidalgo,  62  miles  by  railway  north- 
east from  the  City  of  Mexico;  elevation  7,831 
feet  above  the  sea.  Three  railways, —  the 
Hidalgo,  and  branches  of  the  Mexican  and 
Mexican  Central, —  supply  transportatioQ  facil- 
ities. The  mountains  rising  on  three  sides  form 
an  amphitheatre  in  which  the  city  is  situated 
and  from  which  it  looks  out  toward  the  south- 
west upon  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  plain. 
These  mountains  are  honeycombed  with  pro- 
ducing mines  down  to  the  very  door  of  the  city 
itself,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  are  sev- 
eral Important  establishments  for  treating  ores, 
some  of  which  have  been  In  operation  since  the 
early  days  of  mining  in  this  district.  The  moun- 
tains be'iind  the  city  form  the  northeast  bound- 
ary of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  within  their 
shadows  is  produced  almost  or  quite  one  third 
in  value  of  the  annual  oulput  of  Mexico.  Ttie 
city  Is  essentially  a  mining  community  asd  is  not 
especially  noted  for  any  other  industry.  It  has 
a  strong  financial  institution, —  the  Bank  of 
Hidrilgo.-^  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  a  branch 
of  t'le  N'aiional  Bank  and  an  agency  of  the 
Bank  of  London  and  Mexico.  There  are  two 
public  libraries,  containing  together  over  S,ooo 
volumes,  and  a  number  of  churches  and  schools, 
Bartolome  de  Mediria,  who.  in  155?  discovered 
the  patio  process  of  amalgamating  ores,  which 
is  still  largely  in  use  by  Mexican  miners,  lived 
in  Pachuca.     Pop.  about  4i,0Da 

Pachyder'mata,  the  name  formerly  applied 
to  a  division  or  order  of  mammalia  including 
the  elephants,  tapirs,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
swine,  and  hyrax  —  all  of  which  forms  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  thick  skin,  by  their  i 
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PACIFIC  OCEAN 

ruminant  habits/ and  by  their  possessing  more  the  groups  of  the  Pacific,  so  far  as  belonging 

than  one  hoof  on  each  leg.     This  classification  to    the   American    continent.     On    the   opposite 

has.  however,  given  place  to   a  more  scientific  continent   of   Asia   the   islands   commence   with 

and  natural  arrangement,   in  which  the  several  the  Kurile  chain,  stretching  southwest  from  the 

fonns    are    placed    according    to    fundamental  extremity  of  the  Penmsuia  of  Kamchatka,  and 

structural  affinities.    Thus   the   elephants   form  afterward  continued  m  the  same  direction  by 

a  distinct  order,,  the  Proboscidea.    The  rhinoc-  the  far  more  important  islands  of  Japan,  the 

eros  and  Upirs  are   included   in  the   division  Philippines,  and  other  large  islands  of  the  In- 

Perisiodactyla  of  the  ungulate  order;  the  hip-  dian  Archipelago.    In  the  south  region  of  the 

popotamus  and  swine  are  arranged  to  the  sec-  Pacific,    beyond    the   tropic   of    Capricorn,   the 

tion  Arttodactyla  of  Ae  same  order;  while  the  islands  are  few  m  number,  but  include  the  un- 

hyrax   has   a   separate   ordnT  —  Hyracoidea  —  to  portant   group    of   New   Zealand.     Between   tiie 

iUelf.    See  Ungolata.  tropics  the  principal  groups  are,  north  of  the 

_             _              .       ,           ,         ..  I  ^L  equator,   the    Hawaiian,    Ladrone   or    Mariana, 

Pacific  Ocean,  also  formerly  called  the  ^^ ^  Caroline  Islands ;  and  south  of  the  equator, 

SourH  Sea,  the  largest  of  the  five  gr«it  basins  (,,g     Marquesas,     Low     Archipelago,      Society, 

of  the  hydrosphere,  extending  for  133    of  lati-  Friendly,  Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides, 

tude  and   180'  of  longitude,  between  the  west  ^j  Solomon  groups. 

coast  of  the  Norih  and  South  American  con-  -p,,^  j^j  ^^f  ^^  Pacific  is  composed  largely  of 

tinents,  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia  and  Ai»-  j^^j  ^^      ^^^^  extensive  sections  of  Blue  and 

tralia.    It  exceeds  in  compass  the  whole  of  the  q,^   ^^^  Glob«erina,   Radiolarian,   Diatom 

four  continents    taken    together,    and   occupies  ^j  Pteropod  ooies,  and  in  the  eastern  portion 

more  than  a  third  part  of  the  earth  s  area.    On  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  Australia   and  New   Zea&nd   is 

the  west  It  borders  on  the  Indian  Ocean^  on  the  £^^,      regular,    ranging    from    1,000    to    2,000 

nonh  It  communicates  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  fathoms  in  depth.    In  the  north,  northwest  and 

Bering  Strait,  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j  ^f  jj^^  Zealand  are  extensive 

the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  on,'"*  .east  it  joins  ^          ^^^  Tuscarora  deep  east  of  Kamchatka, 

the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Horn.     Within  this  enor-  j^e   Kurile  Islands,  and  Japan,  having  a  depth 

mous  circumference   it  uidudes  the  numerous  greater  than  4,000  fathoms,  the  Aldrich   deep 

islands  composing  the  groups   of  Australasia,  ^^^  ^f  New  Zealand,  over  5,100  fathoms.    Be- 

Polynesa,      Melanesia,     and      Micronesia,     the  j^^^en    Guam   and    Midway    Islands    (q.v.)    the 

islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Amenca,  and  tlK^  United    States    telegraph    ship    Nero    in    190c 

on   the   east   and    south   coasts    of   Asia,    l-h?  sounded  a  depth  of  5,369  fathoms.    See  Moun- 

Pacific  Ocean  is  divided  into— (i)  the  North  tains-    Ocean 

Pacific,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  tropic  cf  fhe  general  laws  rwilating  winds,  tides,  and 
Cancer,  and  comprising  in  the  north  and  west  currents  suffer  fewer  modifications  in  the  Pa- 
the  Seas  of  Kamchatka  and  Okhotsk,  the  Jap-  ^j^  j^an  in  narrow  seas.  The  tidal  wave,  com- 
anese  S^,  the  East  or  North  Chma  Sea,  and  the  j„^j,^^j^  at  the  equator,  diverges  from  it  to- 
Yellow  Sea,  and  in  the  east  the  Gulf  of  Califor-  ^^^d  the  poles,  and,  proceeding  with  great 
nia;  (2)  the  Central  Pacific^  stretching  between  ^giodty.  and  without  an  obstruction,  is  scarcely 
the  tropics,  and  comprehending  the  greater  part  perceptible  among  the  central  islands  of  the 
of  the  numerous  and  beautiful  insular  groups  ^^^fj^  Hence  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  at  Bow 
known  by  the  collective  name  of  Polynesia;  jg|g„j  ^^  -p^hiti,  the  rise  is  only  i  foot,  and 
and,  (3)  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  South  Sea  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  2  feet  It  is  only  when, 
proper,  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ^y  the  proximity  of  a  mainland  diminishing  the 
to  the  Antarctic  Oc^n,  and  not  diversified  by  ^^^^  „(  (he  water,  or  by  any  similar  cause  the 
many  islands.  The  Pacific  Ocean  receives  most  natural  course  of  the  wave  is  changed,  or  obsta- 
of  Its  affluents  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  ^i^  (^  jtg  progress  are  interposed,  that  an  ac- 

?rincipal  rivers  being  the  Amur,  Hoang-ho,  and  cumulation    takes    place,    and    high    tides    are 

'ang-tse-kiang ;  while  from  South  America,  ow-  formed.     In  the    Pacific,   however,   these   never 

ing  to   the  proximity  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  attain   the   maximum    heights    tor   which   some 

coast,  it  receives  no  stream  of  any  consequence,  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian   Oceans   are 

and  from  North  America  only  the  Yukon,  Co-  celebrated.     In   the   solitary   instance  of   Cook's 

lumbia,  and  the  Kio  Colorado.  Inlet,  Alaska  Territory,  the  rise  is  as  hi^  as 

The   islands  of  this   ocean  are  so  numerous  28  feet;  but  on  all  the  west  coast  of  America  it 

that   it    is   difficult   to   give   an   enumeration   of  is   usually  below   10  feet,  and  only  in  the  Bay 

them,    even    in    grouns.     Commencing    on    the  of  Panama  varies  from  13  feet  to  15  feet 

American  coast  at  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  The  prevailing  winds  of  the  Pacific,  like  those 

proceeding  north,  an   uninterrupted   chain  lines  of  other  great  seas,  are  divided  into  regular  or 

the  shores  of  Chile,  and  terminates  in  the  large  trade  winds  and  variables.    The  trade  winds  of 

bland  of  Chiloe.    Many  islets  occur  along  the  the  Pacific  are  not  so  regular  in  their  limits  as 

stretch   of  coast   farther  northward,  and  at  the  those  of  the  Atlanta,  and  this  irregularity  cx- 

equator,  about  700  miles  west  from  the  mainland  tends  over  a  much  wider  region  in  the  case  of 

is  the  interesting  Galapagos  group.    Northward  the  southeast  trade  wind  than  in  the  case  of 

along  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  the  northeast.    The  cause  of  this  is  the  greater 

are  the   Revillagigedo,   Alijos,  Guadalupe,  and  number  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 

several    other    small    groups,    while    lining   the  which,  especially  in  the  hot  season,  disturb  tfie 

coasts  of  Canada  and  Alaska  is  a  chain  of  large  uniformity    of    atmospheric    pressure   by    local 

islands,  including  among  others  those  of  Van-  condensations.    The   northeast  trade   wmd   re- 

couver  and  Queen  Charlotte.     Turning  west  the  mains  the  whole  year  through  within  the  noith- 

Kodiak  Archipelago  lies  at  some  distance  ofl'  the  cm    hemisphere.    In    the    middle    of    summer 

cast  coast  of  Alaska,  and  the  still  larger  chain  (about  July)    the  zone  within  which  it  blows 

of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  curving  southwest  from  extends  from  about  the   Mariana  or   Ladrone 

Hk  extreraity  of  that  peninsula,  and  terminating  Islands,    in    146°    east    longitude. 
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coast  of  North  America  (Lower  California), 
and  its  southern  limit  begins  to  the  south  of  the 
islands  mentioned,  in  about  latitude  13°  north, 
gradually  descends  toward  the  east  to  about 
8'  north,  and  then  rapidly  rises  again  to  about 
ao"  noftli,  near  longitude  115°  west.  In  winter 
(about  January)  this  zone  extends  from  Borneo 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  American 
coast ;  and  its  southern  limit,  beginning  about 
the  northeast  of  Borneo,  keeps  between  2°  and 
4°  north  latitude  until  about  longitude  i^° 
west,  when  it  graduaily  rises  to  about  10°  north 
latitude,  at  about  100°  west  longitude.  The 
southeast  trade  wind,  on  the  other  hand,  ad- 
vances beyond  the  equator,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  still  preserving  its  original  direction; 
in  summer  (July)  to  about  7°  or  8°  north  lati- 
tude, and  in  winter  (January)  to  about  5°  north 
latitude,  at  160°  west  longitude.  In  July  ihe 
lone  of  this  trade  wind  extends  from  New 
Guinea  and  Australia  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  South  American  coast ;  and  its  southern 
limit,  beginning  off  the  coast  of  Australia,  about 
latitude  24°  south,  gradually  rises  to  about  lati- 
tude 16°  south,  at  longitude  130°  west,  and  tlien 
sinks  again  to  about  latitude  24°  south,  off  tiie 
COASt  of  South  America.  In  January,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  western  limit  of  the  southeast 
trade  wind  is  about  longitude  175°  west;  and  its 
southern  limit,  commencing  there  about  the 
equator,  sinks  gradually  till  it  touches  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  and  then  more  rapidly  till  it 
reaches  about  33°  south  latitude,  off  the  South 
American  coast.  In  the  region  lying  to  the  west 
of  this  lone,  and  stretching  from  New  Guinea 
and  the  Solomon  Islands  southeastward,  there 
are  no  regular  winds.  West  winds,  accompanied 
by  rains,  here  allemale  with  calms.  Sometimes 
also  irregular  warm,  moist  winds  reach  this 
region  from  the  north,  but  the  regular  north- 
east trade  wind  never  visits  it.  The  zones  of  the 
two  trade  winds  are  separated  by  regions  of 
calms  and  of  light  winds,  the  limits  of  which 
vary  of  course  with  the  varying  limits  of  these 
zones.  In  the  Chinese  seas  the  terrible  typhoon 
occasionally  rages,  and  may  occur  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  velo- 
city of  the  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  24 
hours: 

Soura  Pacific  Ocuh 
Soulhein    equmtorial    cumnl M  nilca. 

Current  of  Cape  Hmd iS  " 

Humboldl'i  current IS  " 

Current  of  Mentor  |6  " 

GcDcnl  current  of  Auatralisp. ,,-..-.,-,,.-.   it  ' 
Periodic*!  tutreots  of  Australia  |  ^  f  ^j{^  M  "a! 

KoiTH  Pacific  Ocean 
Northerp    equatorial    current jo  mileg. 

Monsoon  current  of  the  CaroUnu s  " 

Japan  cnrtent  ji  " 

Current  of  N.  W.  coast  of  Anerica 6  " 

Current  of  Kamclialka B  " 

Btrms's  current  U  " 

Tile  periodical  current  of  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  occasioned  by  the  monsoons  of  this 
coast,  resembles  them  in  its  alternations.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Corrientes  to  the  Cocoa 
Islands,  preserving  a  nearly  uniform  breadth 
of  350  miles.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Humboldt, 
See  Ocean  Ci'hhbnts. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans 
who   entered   the   Pacific,    which   they  did   from 


the  east.  Balboa,  in  1513,  discovered  it  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Magellan  sailed  across  it 
from  east  to  west  In  1520-1,  Drake,  Tasman, 
Bering,  Anson,  Byron,  Bougainville,  Cook, 
Vancouver,  Laperouse,  and  others  traversed  it 
in  different  directions  in  Ihe  17th  and  l8th  cen- 
turies. Consult:  Burney,  'Chronological  His- 
tory of  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea';  Colqii- 
houn,  'Mastery  of  the  Pacific*;  Thomson  and 
Murray.  'The  Challenger  Expedition'  (1880-95). 

Pacific  RailroMls.    See  RAii,WAVs. 

Pacific  University,  established  in  1854,  at 
Forest  Grove,  Ore,,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  The  collegiate  depart- 
ment confers  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  .science,  and  bachelor  of  letters ; 
there  is  also  a  normal  course  and  a  preparatory 
department.  The  university  is  coeducational. 
In  igio  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  valued 
at  $85,000;  the  productive  funds  amounted  to 
$235,000.  and  the  annual  income  was  $13,000. 
The  library  contained  10,800  volumes;  the  stu- 
dents numbered  231  and  Ihe  faculty  35, 

Pacing.     See  Hohsk-racing, 

Pacin'ian  Corpuscles,  or  Pacinian  Bodies 
(also  called  corpuscles  of  Vater),  elliptical 
concentrically  striated  bodies  of  cellular  tissue, 
capillary  vessels,  a  watery  fluid,  granular  ma- 
terial, and  epithelioid  cells ;  first  described  by 
Filippo  Pacini  in  1840.  Into  each  corpuscle 
runs  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve  (probably  cov- 
ered by  the  sheath  of  Schwann),  terminatmg  in 
a  bulbous  enlargement,  or  bifurcating,  each 
nervc-fibraf  has  a  similar  terminal  knob.  These 
corpuscles  are  the  "peripheral  end-organs"  of 
certain  sensory  nerves  and  in  the  human  being 
arc  found  chiefly  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
but  have  beer  found  also  in  the  genital  organs, 
the  nipples,  and  other  portions  of  the  body. 

Pacinolo.  Paccioli,  or  Psdmolo  (Lucas  m 
BoRGo).  an  Italian  mathematician:  b,  Tuscany 
1440:  d.  1515,  He  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  and 
taught  mathematics  at  Florence,  Venice.  Padua, 
Naples  and  Rome.  His  chief  work,  'Summa 
de  .\ritme(ica.  Ceometria,  Proportloni  et  Pro- 
portionalila,'  is  important  as  being  the  first 
treatise  on  mathematics  ever  printed,  and  as 
embodying  the  results  of  mathematical  research 
up  to  that  time,  A  treatise  on  bookkeeping 
(published  1405)  is  also  altributcd  to  Pacinolo. 
Sec  FiNtvEp  Notation. 

Packard,  nak'ard,  Alphcos  Spring,  Ameri- 
can loolosisi :  b.  Brunawick,  Maine,  ig  Feb. 
1839:  d.  Providence.  R.  I.,  14  Feb.  1905,  He 
was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1861 ;  and  was 
for  three  years  a  special  student  under  Agassiz 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard 
University.  From  1865-6  he  was  librarian  and 
custodian  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory; an-'  from  1867-78  curator,  and  then  di- 
rector, of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 
In  1871-3  he  was  State  entomologist  of  Massa- 
chusetts; from  1877-82  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Slates  Entomological  Commission,  par- 
ticipating in  several  scientific  expeditions  under 
their  charge.  In  1878  he  became  professor  of 
zoology  and  geology  at  Brown  University,  His 
most  important  contributions  to  science  have 
related     to     the     classification     and     atiatotm' 
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of  the  arthropoda,  «spscially  insects;  he  pro-  priiniu;y,  preparatory,  academic,  and  collesiate; 

poicil  a  new  classification  oi  insects,  and  re-  the  primary  work  is  in  two  grades,  the  prepara- 

grouping  of  the  phyla  of  the  arthropoda,    Aa  tory  in  four,  and  the  academic  and  collegiate  in 

an  evolutionist  he  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  three.    Though   the  Institute  is  a  high  school 

Neo-Lamarckian  schoolj  to  which  he  gave  that  and  confers  no  degrees,  the  work  of  the  collegi- 

name.      His    writings    include:    "Guide    to    the  ate  department  overlaps  tiie  first  two  years  of 

Study    of    Insects'     (i86g);    <The    Mammoth  a  regular  college  cqurse,  including  in  its  curricu- 

Cave  and  its  Inhabitants '  with  F.  W.  Putnam  lum  logic,  first  two  college  years  of  Latin  and 

(1872);   'Our  Common  Insects'    {1873);   'Life  Greek,  psychology,  advanced  physics,  and  calcu- 

History  of  Animals'   (1876);  'Half  Hours  with  lus.     On   entering   the   academic   department,   a 

fnsects'      (1877)  ;     'Injurious     Insects     of    the  student  may  choose  one  of  two  courses  of  study, 

VVest'    (1877)  ;   'Development  and   Anatomy  of  with  furtlier  privilege  of  choosing  among  elect- 

Limulus  Polyphemus'   (1885);   'Entomology  for  ive   studies   in   the   collegiate   department.     Stu- 

Beginners'     (1888)  ;    'Text-book    of    Entomol-  dents  are  not  ordinarily  permitted  to  take  more 

ogy'    (1898)  ;   'Lamarck   the  Founder  of  Evolu-  than  three  reprular  studies  at  a  time.     The  Insti- 

tion,  his  Life  and  Work'    (1901}.     He  was  one  tute  has  a  library  numbering  over  8,000  volumes 

of  the  founder?  and  for  20  years  editor-in-chief  (in    1903),    welt-equipped    science    laboratories, 

of  the  'American  Naturalist,'  and  a  n'nmasium  m  which  instruction  in  phys- 

Pacfcard,  John  Hooker,  American  physi-  '5?'  training  is  given     It  is  not  endowed;  the 

clan:  b.  Philadelphia  is  Aug.  1812:  d.  20  May  A iumnte  Association  (organized  1886I  m  1902-3 

.  tgo7.    He  was  graduated  from  the  University  began  the  attempt  toraise  a  $ioo/)00  fund  for  a 

of  Pennsylvania  in  1850;  was  acting  surgeon  :n  "cw  bmidmg  to  adjoin   the  original  building, 

the  United  States  amiv  1861-5:  and  surpcon  to  The  students  number  more  than  700.    Of  these 

the   Episcopal   Hospital.   Philadelphia,    iSfi.rRt-  ti"  fC^'  majority  in  all  departments  were  from 

He  was  also  surfron  to  two  other  bosfitnls  in  E^^*^!™',^  "°  ^"^Sl^'.^'  "^-^J  ""^^  *?  ^'J^f 

his  native  citv   the  Pcnnsvlvania  6884-96),  and  Students   from  outside   the   city.     The   Institute 

the  Woman-s"  (l876-7>-    "He  published:  'Minor  bas  long  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  schools 

Surgery';  'Lectures  on  Inflammation>;  'Opera-  of  its  grade,  and  has  had  iinp|Ortant  influence  on 

tive  Surgery' '  etc  *"*  educational  life  of  Brooklyn. 

Packard.  Silas  Saddler,  American  educa-  Packing-House  Refrigeration.  At  the  pres- 

tor:  b.   Cumraington,   Mass.,  28  April   i8a6;   d.  C^t  ""i^  tlie  refrigeration   of  packing-houses 

New  York  10  Oct  1898.     He  was  educated  at  f^^  become  m  America  a  distinct  branch  in  the 

the  Granville  Academy,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  science  of  artificial  cooling,  due  to  the  peculiar 

teaching    at    17.      He    originated    an    admirable  conditions  existing  in  a  modem  slaughter-hoiise 

system  of  commercial   training  and  in   1858  or-  of  present   day  capacity,   and   the   necessity  of 

ganizcd   with  Bryant  and    Stratton  a  business  'onff  experience  with  these  conditions  to  acquire 

college   in   New   York,   which   later  became   the  familiarity   with   the   varied   emergencies   which 

Packard   Commercial   School.     He   founded  the  constantly   arise. 

'Niagara  River  Pilot'  in  1853  and  edited  it  until  Until  withm  a  few  years  refrigeration  Other 

1856,     and     in     1868-70    published     'Packard's  than   with   natural   ice   has   been   in   an   experi- 

Monthly.'      He    was   president   of   the   congress  mental   stage  in  the  packing  trade,  on  account 

of   business   education   at   the   World's   Fair   in  of  the  belief  among  packers   that  meats  could 

1893,  and  author  of  numerous  text-books,  among  no*  be  cooled  so  as  to  retain  their  moisture  and 

which    are ;    'The    Packard   Manual   of   Book-  fresh  flavor  except  by  the  old-fashioned  method, 

keeping  and  Correspondence' ;  and   'The  Pack-  This  consisted  merely  in  the  filling  of  great  bins 

ard   Arithmetic*  '^'"  boxes  with  blocks  of  ice;  these  boxes  being 

nmg,  then  u.  uppnnt.ce  to  a  arp.ntet,  wint  ,„  ",^1,  „  ,„  j,,^  y^  ,^,  jj,, 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1822,  and  in  1833  took  charge  ^f  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  \^^  ,g  seaire  and  maintain  a  tem 
of  a  boat  on  the  Lehigli  Canal,  and  later  con-  „,„'„  „(  ,„„  jg-  Fahrenheit  to  34"  al  the 
neotcd  himielf  with  coal-raining  and  the  tran.-  ,  ^  operation,  howe.er,  being  slow  and 
Wrtatjotisysiem  between  Poils,illc  Pa  and  „j;  ;  ^^^^%  ,  -^  ,i,„e .  rennirJl  for  the 
New  York  as  a  builder  of,  locks  and  boats  for  ,„  ,  ^  ,B„tlvt  and  the  necesaily  of  the  daily 
the  mal  systeip.  In  844  he  was  a  tnember  of  „fj„.  „,  ,,,,  f^„,  ^he  expose  in  laboi 
Oie  Pennsylvana  legislatiire.  The  Uhigb  Val-  j  ,,,';  ,  ,„  ,  „|„,t^,  ,„  „,,„ 
ley  Radroad  was  projected  by  hmi,  and  was  together  with  the  knowledge  of  resnl.s  ob- 
completed  from  Maiich  Chunk  to  ISaston  in  ,i„,/i  ammonia  refrigeratioi  in  other  indns- 
18SS.  As  a  Democrat  he  serve  J  two  terms  n  „j,  |,„i„„.  j„,„  ,-„  j„„j  ,  few  in  the  trade 
Congress  (18S3--7)  Ont  of  the  great  wealth  ,„  ^^^^  ,  „(,,,  „,  ^^  „,cbanical  process, 
which  he  acunired  he  made  many  generous  ^be  first  to  be  used  was  what  is  known  as 
public  gifts,  the  founding  and  endowment  of  ,h,  j,|„,  „„  This  consists  of  a 
Lehigh  IJniveriitj  (u.v.)  being  bis  most  con-  ,5,5,  well-in.ulated  wood  or  iron  tank  filled 
spicnon.  benefaction.  „l,j  j„-„,  ,„j  ,„„^  ;„  ,^^  „„,  ,„„  „|,|, 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  a  secondary  the  ammonia  compressor.  Through  this  brine 
schools  for  girls,  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  tank  are  rtin  banks  or  'nests'  of  pipe  coils  di- 
It  was  chartered  in  1853,  and  opened  to  students  rectly  connected  to  the  compressor,  thus  cool- 
in  November  1854 ;  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ing  the  brine  bv  the  evaooration  of  ammonia  in 
building  of  Brooklyn  Female  Academy  (founded  these  coils.  The  brine  is  circulated  through  the 
184s),  which  was  burned  in  December  1852.  rooms  to  be  cooled  by  means  of  a  pump  along 
The  work  of  the  Institute  is  in  four  departments,  a  series  of  open  pans  arranged  on  the  ceiling  or 
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wails,  whichever  is  most  convenient,  where  the 
heat  is  atsorbert.  Thence  the  liquid  is  returned 
to  the  tai.k  again  to  be  cooled  and  forced  over 
the  same  course.  This  method  gave  very  good 
results  and  it  was  claimed  by  its  advocates  that 
in  addition  it  carried  off  the  foul  gases  and 
tended  to  purify  the  air  ii*  the  rooms.  The 
pans,  however,  being  cumbersome  and  difficult 
to  keep  in  order  were  discarded  and  replaced 
by  coils  of  pipe. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  different 
methods  have  been  used,  the  open  pan  and  the 
pipe  coit  systems  already  mentioned;  the  per- 
forated coil  system  where  the  brine  produces  a 
shower  in  the  cooling  room;  the  sheet  system 
where  the  brine  flows  over  sheets  suspended 
from  the  ceiling;  the  air-eooling  system  in 
which  the  air  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  pipes  which  are  cooled  by  brine 
or  direct  ammonia  expansion,  the  warm  air 
heiuR  exhausted  from  the  room  by  a  blower 
which  forces  it  through  the  cooling  coils  and 
back  to  the  rooms  to  be  cooled,  and  the -direct 
expansion  system  which  is  in  most  general  use 
to-day. 

By  this  last  method  the  ammonia  is  ex- 
panded in  coils  arranged  in  the  rooms,  and  in- 
stead of  being  piped  to  a  tank  of  brine  as  for- 
merly is  carried  in  pipe  coils  directly  through 
the  various  rooms  to  be  cooled.  This  does  away 
with  the  brine  tank  and  putnp.  produces  a  lower 
temperature  in  the  coils  and  distributes  the  cold 
to  just  the  points  where  it  is  wanted  with 
practically  no  loss  from  radiation,  while  in  the 
brine  system  the  tank  is  exposed  to  the  sur- 
rounding temperature  and  absorbs  much  heat 
which  is  a  total  loss.  In  addition  the  brine  pass- 
ing through  all  the  coils  in  the  buildinT  pro- 
duces a  considerable  amount  of  friction  and 
the  action  of  the  salt  on  the  coils  makes  them 
short  lived  It  has  been  demonstrated  from 
actual  tests  that  the  direct  expansion  system  is 
from  l8  to  20  per  cent,  more  efficient  than  the 
brine  system.  Objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  process,  such  as  danger  of  ammonia  leakage 
which  would  destroy  or  damage  the  goods 
stored  by  the  absomtion  of  ammonia,  but  with 
the  proper  arrangement  of  piping  this  danger  is 
very  s'if^t-  ,        ,.  ., 

An  admirable  arrangement  of  cooling  coils 
in  beef  and  hog  chillrooms,  often  used,  is  made 
l^  building  a  special  room  over  the  chillroom 
which  is  usually  termed  ■coil  loft»  with  suitable 
air  ducts  for  proper  circulation  and  for  convey- 
ing off  the  hot  gases. 

In  very  small  packing-houses  the  brine 
system  is  still  preferred  by  some  as  a  large 
quantity  of  brine  can  be  cooled  during  the  day 
and  circulated  through  the  rooms  at  night  with- 
out the  necessity  of  operating  the  compressor 
continuously,  but  tor  large  plants  the  direct  ex- 
pansion process  has  everything  in  its  favor; 
lower  first  cost,  lower  expense  of  maintenance, 
and  greater  efficiency. 

The  temperatures  of  curing  cellars  and  ware 
houses  are  kept  at  from  38  to  40'  Fahrenheit 
In  the  chillrooms  the   temperatures   custom- 


arily 
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For  the  first  la  hours  after  the  warm  car- 
casses are  brought  in  38°  or  36°  at  the  least,  for 
the  next  12  hours  it  is  brought  down  to  32°  and 
in  36  hours  from  the  time  the  animals  are 
killed  it  is  brought  down  to  38  to  30*  Fahren- 


heit and  the  meat  can  then  be  cut  and  sent  to 
the  curing  cellars.     See  Refwceration  and  Rl- 

FRIGERATING        MACHINERY;        MEAT        PaCKIHG; 

Packing  Industry.  John  Wishabt, 

Refrigerating  Engineer,  Chicago,  III. 

Packing  Indtutry.  The  process  of  convert- 
ing live  stock  into  food  for  human  consumption 
is  an  industry  which  within  the  last  50  years 
has  assumed  enormous  proportions,  and  the 
development  of  the  industry  has  been  almost 
phenomenal.  Hogs  and  sheep  were  raised  in 
this  country  as  early  as  1609  in  the  English 
colony  at  Jamestown;  by  1649  the  number  had 
increased  to  20,000  in  the  whole  country;  and 
from  that  time  cattle  raising  rapidly  became  a 
profitable  trade. 

The  packing  industry  not  only  includes  the 
curing  and  packing  of  hog  products,  but  also  the 
slaughtering,  dressing  and  shipping  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Probably  the  first  pork  packed  in  ■ 
the  United  States  was  packed  in  Salem,  Mass., 
in  1640.  In  i6?8,  400  cattle  were  killed  in  New 
York,  and  in  1694  the  number  had  reached 
4/XX).  Though  Boston  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  packing  as  early  as  i6qo,  the  slaugh- 
tering and  packing  of  meat  as  a  distinct  indus- 
try dates  back  to  i8r8,  when  one  Elish  Mills  is 
reported  as  conducting  packing  operations 
in  Cincinnati.  Slaughtering  operations  began 
at  Chicago  as  early  as  1823,  but  the  packing 
industry  was  not  begun  till  1827,  and  it  was 
not  for  a  number  of  years  that  Chicago 
gained  prominence  as  a  packing  centre.  In 
1832-33  there  were  several  factories  estab- 
lished at  Cincinnati,  where  thousands  of  hogs 
were  packed.  The  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
the  increased  facilities  for  stock  raising  natu< 
rally  caused  the  inauguration  of  packing  opera- 
tions, and  numerous  factories  were  established 
all  over  the  central  section  of  the  country. 
As  Cincinnati  was  located  in  the  heart  of  this 
district,  and  as  an  ample  supply  of  salt,  one  of 
the  necessities  of  the  trade,  could  be  readily 
obtained  there,  the  city  soon  became  the  chief 
centre  of  the  packing  industry.  The  'Price-Cur- 
rent' of  November,  1844,  said :  *The  number  of 
regular  packing  houses  at  Cincinnati  is  found  to 
be  twenty-six,  the  most  of  them  prepared  to  do 
a  pretty  extensive  business,  as  far  as  the  neces- 
sary conveniences  are  concerned,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  them  will  pack  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  on  their  own  account."  By  1853-1 
the  number  had  increased  to  41,  and  in  i8ti5-6 
to  42.  Previous  to  1844  a  lar^e  packing  plant 
had  been  established  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
soon  others  were  established  at  Columbus,  Chil- 
licothe,  Circleville  and  Hamilton,  in  Ohio;  U- 
fayette,  Lawrenceburg.  Madison,  Terre  Haute, 
and  Vincennes,  in  Indiana;  Alton.  Beardstown, 
Pekin,  Peoria  and  Quincy,  in  Illinois:  and  at 
many  other  places  through  this  section  of  the 
country.  These  plants  rapidly  increased  till  the 
number  reported  as  being  engaged  in  the  hog 
packing  business  in  1873-4  was  397,  but  the  con- 
centration in  large  centres,  and  the  merging  of 
the  smaller  plants  under  one  management,  grad- 
ually reduced  the  number  till  in  1899-1900  it  had 
reached  S3. 

The  statistics  for  the  combined  slaughtering 
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census  of  1905.  are  as  follows: 

IWS 

itoa 

1:137.714,690 

■."8 

»4  sai'S^ 

.          43.9M 

Cost  of  materiBl  uHd 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  West 
first  passed  the  million  mark  in  the  season  of 
18M-4,  but  did  not  again  reach  this  number  till 
four  years  later,  in  1847-8.  Prior  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  summer  slaughtering  and  packing  it) 
1872.  and  between  the  years  1843  and  1872,  there 
were  6i\^ixiOo  hogs  packed  in  western  estab- 
lishments. By  decades  this  number  is  divided 
as     follows:     1842-52,     11,913,000    hogs     were 

Eacked,  an  annual  average  of  1,913/wo,  and  the 
irgcst  total,  1,710,000,  in  1847;  1852-62,  23.244,- 
000,  averaging  2,233,400  per  year,  and  a^g3/30O 
as  the  largest  total  in  1861 ;  1862-72,  29,384,000, 
averaging  annually  2,934,000,  and  1871-2  the 
largest  year  with  a  total  of  433i>ooo  hogfs 
packed. 

Up  to  1872,  in  the  pork-packing  branch  of 
the  industry,  summer  slaughtering  and  packing 
had  not  assumed  large  porportions.  but  in  that 
year  505,000  hogs  were  killed  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  number  steadily  increased 
until  the  summer  season  of  1879-80  when  it 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  4,051,248,  an  in- 
crease of  701.6  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period,  winter  packing  grew  from  5410,314  hogs 
in  1872-3  to  0,950,451  hogs  in  1879-80,  an  in- 
crease of  28.5  per  cent.  The  development  of  the 
industry  by  decades  since  the  summer  and 
winter  operations  were  instituted,  is  as  follows: 
From  1872-80,  a  total  of  63,668,000  hogs,  with 
1879  as  the  highest  year,  in  which  10,858,000 
were  packed;  from  1880-90  the  number  aggre- 
gated 111,061,000,  the  largest  total,  i3>545>ooo, 
befng  packed  in  1889:  from  1890-1900,  a  total 
of  152426,000,  with  the  season  of  1898^  as  the 
largest,  23,624,000  being  packed  during  that 
year;  from  1900-10,  a  grand  total  of  231,796,- 
48S  the  largest  single  season  being  35.197,000  in 
190S. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  a  business  of 
less  than  1,000,000  hogs  in  1845,  the  number  of 
hogs  packed  had  grown  to  about  30,ooojMO  in 
1909-10.  The  annual  average  for  the  decade 
ending  1854-5  was  1.606,000.  this  increased  dur- 
ing the  decade  ending  with  1900-10  to  an  an- 
nwil  average  of  23,i70,&t9. 

During  the  decade  prior  to  1851-2,  the  volume 
of  packing  at  Cincinnati  was  27  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  West,  in  1848-9  the  total  number 
reaching  475,000  hogs.  This  lead  Cincinnati 
continued  to  hold  until  1861-2,  when  Chicago 
took  the  lead  which  it  has  since  retained.  The 
preparation  of  animal  food  products  at  this  point 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  that  has  been  evolved  by 
the  American  people.  This  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  location  of  the  city.  Railroads  penetrated 
the  West  in  1852,  by  1855  several  were  in  opera- 
■  Chicago  is  the  centre  for  the 
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vast  systems  of  transportation  that  include  more 
than  one-half  of  the  railroad  systems  nf  the 
United  States.  In  1850-1,  about  20,000  hogs  were 
killed  in  Chicago;  99,000  in  1858-g;  505^00  in 
1861-2;  1,225,000  in  1871-2;  4,009,000  in  1877-8; 
5,752,000  in  1880-1;  6,071,000  in  1890-1;  and  in 
1908-1909,  7.033.647.  Chicago  also  had  the  larg- 
est yearly  total  for  one  city  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  that  of  15)07-8,  amounting  to  8,660,721, 
Kansas  City  ranking  second  with  3^15,109  in 
the  same  year.  Chicago  packed  about  35  per 
cent.  (58,000,000)  of  the  total  number  of  hogs 
handled  by  western  packers  during  the  years 
1890-1900,  and  for  slaughtering  and  packing  in 
general  the  percentage  was  about  the  same,  the 
city's  contribution  of  goods  valued  at  $248,811,- 
997  being  35.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  entire 
country,  $698,^)6,548.  This  amount  in  1900  had 
increased  to  $256,527,949. 

While  these  operations  were  being  carried  on 
in  the  West,  the  industry  was  by  no  means 
lagging  in  the  East,  though  the  eastern  nacking 
house  was  not  established  tilt  long  atter  the 
industry  had  gained  headway  in  the  West.  It 
is  not,  however,  carried  on  to  the  same  enor- 
mous extent  as  it  is  in  the  West.  In  i&x^  there 
were  sold  in  Boston,  43,530  cattle.  98.820  sheep, 
and  43,530  hogs,  a  total  of  185410  animals;  lit 
New  York  138,193  animals  were  sold,  compris- 
ing 49,002  cattle,  75,713  sheep,  and  13.478  hogs; 
the  Philadelphia  sales  amounted  to  37420  cattle, 
91480  sheep,  and  23480  hogs,  in  all  151,380 
animals ;  and  in  Baltimore  33.500  cattle,  90450 
sheep,  and  24,000  hogs,  a  total  of  147,950  ani- 
mals. The  agcrregate  value  of  the  total  number 
of  animals  sold.  622,933,  was  5^7,500^00.  By 
1899  these  sales  had  increased  over  14-fold.  At 
the  same  centres  the  following  sales  were  re- 
corded in  that  year :  Boston,  189,107  cattle, 
374.785  sheep,  and  i,68o334  hogs,  total,  2,244,- 
726;  New  York,  955,4^3  cattle,  l,883/)8i  sheep, 
and  1,735,215  hogs,  in  all  4.573.759:  Philadelphia, 
123,810  cattle,  363.449  sheep,  and  311.869  hogs, 
or  799.128  animals;  Baltimore,  157.542  cattle, 
324.371  sheep,  and  827,873  hogs,  totaling  ijo?,- 
786.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  total  number 
of  animals  sold  in  1899,  8,927J90,  was  $105,000,- 
000,  after  deducting  about  $30,000,000  for  cattle 
exported.  There  are  now  more  than  50  estab- 
lishments located  in  eastern  cities,  the  largest 
being  at  Buffalo,  Boston,  Providence,  New 
Haven  and  Springfield,  the  total  value  of  the 
product?  of  all  these  for  the  year  1900  being 
about  $60,000,000. 

Prior  to  i860  beef  packing  was  not  attempted 
on  a  large  scale,  though  barrelled  beef  was  put 
up  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  West  as 
early  as  pork,  and  shipped  from  eastern  cities 
all  over  the  world.  The  development  in  the 
packing  of  beef  on  a  large  scale  has  been  due 
to  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  arti- 
ficial refrigeration  ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  prac- 
tical method  of  hermetically  sealing  tin  cans 
rendered  possible  the  preservation  of  food  in 
this  manner  on  a  large  scale.  The  invention  of 
the  refrigerator  car  by  William  Davis,  of  De- 
troit, in  1868,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  iiidiistry.  The 
adoption  of  this  car  made  it  possible  to  slau)^ter 
cattle  in  the  West,  and  ship  the  product  to  the 
East,  without  fear  of  deterioration  or  putreflca- 
lion.  The  first  cargo  of  fresh  beef  was  shipped 
in   September,   1869,  from  Chicago  to  Boston. 
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This  marked  the  besinninf;  of  a  large  export 

trade  both  in  fresh  and  canned  beef;  in  i8go  the 
number  of  pounds  of  canned  beef  exported 
amounted  to  82,638,507,  but  this  amount  was 
reduced  in  1900  to  55,553.745.  The  production 
of  canned  beef  has  also  shown  a  decline  from 
123,428,456  pounds  in  i8go,  to  123,2.19,021  pounds 
in  1900,  The  exports  of  fresh  beef,  however, 
show  a  steady  advance  from  ig.SaS/xxi  pounds 
in  1876,  to  100,622,000  pounds  in  1880,  I^or  the 
10  years  ending  with  1889  the  annual  average 
was  113,000,000  pounds,  the  greatest  amount, 
182.500,000  pounds,  being  shipped  in  the  last 
year  of  the  period.  During  the  period  ending 
with  1R99  the  annual  average  was  233,000,000 
pounds,  reaching  the  high-water  mark  of  323,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1899. 

The  main  points  in  the  West  wiiere  the  kill- 
ing of  cattle  for  commercial  supplies  has  been 
prosecuted  are  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  South  Saint  Joseph,  Milwjukce, 
Sioux  City,  Indianapolis.  Cincinnati  and  Geve- 
land,  and  the  most  important  eastern  points  are 
Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  statistics  for  the  nimiber  of  cattle 
killed  throughout  the  country  for  packing  pur- 
poses are  meagre.  At  Chicago,  Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  3.786,000  cattle  were 
killed  in  1899,  and  in  the  same  year,  at  the  east- 
ern markets,  1,425,000  were  killed,  making  a 
total  of  S. 2 11,000,  the  approximate  value  of 
which  was  $280,000,000.  The  mutton  trade  has 
also  assumed  important  proportions,  in  1899  the 
number  of  sheep  killed  in  western  markets  was 
5,019.000;  in  the  eastern,  2,945,000. 

The  production  of  hams  in  1900  amounted 
to  787,526,973  pounds,  the  value  of  which  was 
$73,793,012;  the  production  of  smoked  bacon, 
sides,  and  shoulder  was  985,722,212  pound,!, 
valued  at  $74,873,847,  an  increase  in  pounds 
of  48  per  cent,  and  in  value  of  67.6  per  cent. 
over  the  production  of  1890,  The  amount  of 
sausage,  fresh  and  cured,  almost  doubled  in 
quantity  during  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900, 
(he  total  production  in  the  latter  year  being 
292,r64,075  pounds,  with  an  aggregate  value 
of  $21,472412.  Relined  and  neutral  lard  to 
the  amount  of  891,438,417  pounds  valued  at 
$52,620,348,  and  129,345,282  pounds  valued  at 
$8,588,350  respectively,  were  produced  in 
1900,  showing  to  what  a  large  extent  the  car- 
cass was  used  for  other  purposes  than  previ- 
ously. Besides  these  there  were  produced 
19,111,120  gallons  of  oleomargarine  oil  valued 
at  $11,482,542;  8.245.569  (tallons  of  other  oils 
aggregating  in  value  $3,440,358;  168,510  tons 
of  fertilizer,  valued  at  $3,300,132;  6,281,952 
hides,  weighing  336,S27-907  pounds,  and 
valued  at  l.lj . 925,9 n ;  13,182,146  pounds  of 
wool,  valued  at  I3.38s.824.  This  product  of 
13,182,146  pounds  of  pulled  wool  amounted  to 
35.6  per  cent,  of  the  37.000,000  pounds  of 
pulled  wool  produced  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1900,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  National  Association  of  Woo! 
Manufacturers.  These  statistics  show  the 
enormous  proportions  to  which  the  packing 
industry  has  irrown  since  its  inception  aBout 
80  years  ago,  due  largely  to  labor-saving  devices 
and  artificial  refrigeration. 

ITnti!  a  few  years  ago  the  waste  products  of 
the  abattoir  were  not  utilized,  but  after  the  pack- 
ing industry  had  grown  to  fairly  large  propor- 


tions, subsidiary  enterprises  were  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  slaughtering  establishments. 
From  the  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  sinews,  hide 
trimmings,  and  other  waste  materials,  are  now 
made  glue,  gelatin,  brewers'  isinglass,  curled 
hair,  bristles,  wool  felt,  hair  felt,  laundi"  loap. 
soap  powders,  toilet  soaps,  glycerin,  anhydrous 
ammonia,  fertilizers,  pepsin,  knife  handles,  etc. 
The  sweet  fat  of  the  cattle  forms  the  basis  of 
buiterine;  the  fat  of  the  hog  is  made  into 
lard,  and  the  intestines  are  cleaned,  salted  and 
used  for  sausage  casir^s;  and  the  pelts  of  the 
sheep,  with  the  wool,  are  scoured  and  sold  to 
the  large  cloth  mills.  A  large  number  of  estab- 
lishments have  chemical  laboratories,  where  ex- 
pert chemists  are  constantly  seeking  new  com- 
binations which  will  render  the  by-products 
more  valuable.  For  the  various  method?  of 
curing  and  packing  meals  consult  Meat  Pack- 
iNc;  also  see  Meats  Aun  Me,\t  PRonuorioN : 
LrvE  Stock;  Packing  Hoi-se  Refricmahon ; 
Refrigeration  and  Refrigerating  MACBiifEitv. 
Pa'co,  a,  name  of  the  alpaca  (q.v.). 
Pactolua,  pak-to'lus.  Asia  Minor,  the  clas- 
sic name  for  the  modem  Saras  at,  a  Lydian 
stream  anciently  celebrated  for  its  golden 
sand,  the  reputed  source  of  the  wealth  of 
Crtesus.  It  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  flows  past  Sardis,  and  has  its  outlet 
in  the  Hermos. 

Pacuvius,  pa-ku'vT-i3s,  Uarcua,  Roman 
tragic  poet,  nephew  of  the  poet  Ennius  1  b. 
Brundisium  about  220  B.C.;  d.  Tarentum  about 
130  B.C.  He  was  a  student  under  Ennius,  and 
not  only  a  poet  but  a  painter  as  well,  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  allusions  to  a  picture  of 
Hercules  in  Forum  Boarium.  Most  of  his 
tragedies  followed  Greek  models;  such  wer« 
the  'Antiope'  and  the  "Dulorestes,*  the  lat- 
ter being  adapted  from  Euripides'  'Iphigenia 
in  Tauri<;';  among  native  plays  by  him,  the 
one  most  often  mentioned  is  the  'Paullus,* 
written  in  honor  of  Lucius  j^milius  Paullus. 
He  also  wrote  satires,  but  of  this  great  body 
of  work  nothing  but  a  few  quotations  by 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians  has  come  down 
to  us;  these  are  edited  by  Ribbeck  in  'Sca- 
nic-e  Romanorum  Pocsis  Fragmetiti'  (1897)- 
Consult;  Miiller,  'De  Pacuvii  Fabulis'  (tSgo). 
Padang,  pa-dang*,  Sumatra,  Dutch  resi- 
dency or  province  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island ;  also  the  province's  capital  city,  on  the 
right  bank  and  mouth  of  the  Aran  River, 
which  is  very  shallow  at  its  embouchure  and 
flo  makes  a  poor  harbor.  The  city  has  gov- 
ernment workshops  and  barracks,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  churches;  and  was  the  earliest 
Dutch  city  in  Sumatra  (1666).  It  does  busi- 
ness with  the  interior  of  the  island  by  rail 
and  exported  in  igoo;  nutmegs  2.569  piculs 
(picul  =  i.i3^  lbs.);  coffee,  13.537  piculs;cin- 
namon,  5.775  piculs;  rattan,  3i/>58;  copra. 
53,889;  tobacco,  10,514;  gum,  9,836;  and 
20.076  hides.  The  city  has  a  European  and  a 
Chinese  quarter,  in  which  there  are  a  few 
stone  houses:  elsewhere  bamboo  is  used. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy;  the 
temperature  averages  25*  C.  for  the  year  and 
rarely  goes  above  32°  or  below  20".  The  city 
has  several  consulates,  one  American.  Pop. 
about  12.000;  the  residency  between  1,000,000 
and  1,600,000. 
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Paddle,   a   wooden   implement   consisting  pensions,  on  public  lands,  on  poat-oflices  and 

of  a   wide,   flat   blade   with   a   short  handle,  by  on  public   buildings,   and   during   his   last   term 

means  of  which  a  small  boat  or  raft  is  propelled,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture 

the   operator   spooning   the   water   toward    him.  and  forestry, 

J"  :S!!?'^f,±,''?","^'''""^fi?  ^'^?'' '  V^'"''  ^K  "*  Paddy-bird,  the  name  among  English- 
dipped  alternately  on  e.  her_  side.  Among  bar-  speaking  persons  in  the  East  for  vtrio us  birds 
barons  nations  the  paddle  is  still  m  use  as  a  frequenting  rice  fields,  especially  small  white 
substitute  for  the  oar.  ^^^  ^j  %^„^1  ,^;„j,'.  J^^  ^  g„^^,_  ^^  j^^^ 

Paddle-fUh,  Spoon-bill  Cat,  or  Spade>fish,  sparrow  (q.v.). 

a  singular  fish  (Folyodon  ipathula)   of  the  stur-  Padel'la  (Italian,  from  Latin  paUlla,  a  small 

geon    tribe,    Chondroganoidea    or    Chondrotlei  flat  dish),  a  shallow  vessel  used  in  illuminations. 

(q,v.),   which   takes   us   name   from   the   extra-  A  number  of  them  are  partially  filled   with  oil 

ordinary    spatulate    prolongation    of    the    nasal  or  grease,   in  the  middle  of  which   is  placed  a 

bones  and   upper  jaws  into  a  thin,  spade-hke,  wick,  and  are  then  placed  so  as  to  bring  out 

mud-digging  instrument,  measurmg  a  third  to  when  lighted  the  outlines  of  a  building  or  the 

a  quarter  of  the  total  length  of  the  fish.     It  slope  of  a  rising  ground.    The  idea  originated 

abounds  in  the  more  sluggish  parts  of  the  rivers  in  Italy. 

of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  of  the  Southern  b„j'__.i__           _   n         •    j           j   . 

Sutes,    and    occasionally    reaches    a    length    of  ^^f  ^mt\on,  a   small,  naked-nosed  kanga- 

more   than   six    feet   and   75   to    loo   pounds   in  r?°,.«f    ""=   Sjnus   Halm^tf^u,.    specifically   H. 

weight      In   general   form   it   resembles  a   stur-  l''"u"v1'-i''"  /""'.t     Wales.     It    inhabi^ 

geoS.  but  the  skin  is  destitute  of  plates  or  scales,  brushy  distncts    and  with  ethers  of  its  race  in 

^ef.t  on  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  and  is  a  '^"?"*''.^  *"''  Tasmania  .s  hunted  for  the  sake 

dull  greenish  mud-color  in  hue.    The  giU-aper-  °'  '"  "«"■ 

tures  are  of  large  size,  and  the  gill-covers  are  Paderbom,  pa  d!r-b6rn,  Germany,  a  town 

prolonged  backward  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  an<l  episcopal  see  in  the  Prussian  province  of 

body.     The  mouth  is   large,  and  provided  with  Westphalia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Pader,  50  miles 

teeth   in   the  young,   but   they   disappear   as   the  southeast  of  Munster.     It  is  an  old  town,  with 

fish  grows  older.  narrow  streets,  and  antique  houses.    It  has  a  fine 

The  paddle-fishes  "feed  chiefiy  on  mud  and  recently  restored  cathedral,  with  a  tall  and  mas, 

minute  organisms  contained,  stirring  it  up  with  Sive  tower  which,  as  well  as  the  crypt,  belongs  to 

the  spatulate  snout.*     Their  spawning  habits  are  t™    fl*    century  —  both    in    the    Romauesquo 

little  known,  but  apparently  the  eggs  are  voided  style;   while   the   body   of  the   church,   345   feet 

as    soon    as    the    water    where    each    fish    lives  long,  is  of  the  13th  century.     It  has  also  a  fine 

reaches  a   fair   degree  of  warmth ;  at  this  time  market  place,  an  ancient  town-house,  and  several 

they  ascend  the  streams  and  bayous,  swimming  other  ancient  churches  and  chapels.    The  indut- 

near  the  surface,  and  are   caugfit  by  means  of  tries     include    letterpress-printing,    flour,    soap, 

seines.    At  other  seasons  they  may  be  caught  on  glass,  beer,  and  tobacco.     The  ground  on  which 

get-lines.     Formerly   the   flesh,  which  resembles  ,"  stands  teems  with  mineral  springs.     The  uni- 

that   of   the   sturgeon,   was    eaten   only   by   the  versity   which   existed   at   this   place  from   1614 

southern   negroes,  but  now  it  finds  a  sale  in  was  suppressed   in   1819.       Pop.    about   27.0OO, 

many  local  markets,  and  is   frequently  smoked  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 

and  sold  for  sturgeon.  The  Kreenish  black  roe  Paderew«!d,  pa-de-rifske,  Ignace  Jan. 
^  also  coming  mto  demand  for  the  r^abng  of  p„ij,i^  i^^j^t.  t.  Podolia,  Russian  Poland,  6 
caviar.  Another  closely  related  form  (.P^eph^-  jj^^  ^^  jje  began  serious  study  of  the 
«rw  g/flrf.w)  hves  in  pinese  rivers,  a"d  the  pianoforte  ifi  1867,  continued  his  preparation 
two  species,  constitute  the  ia.mAy  PplyodonUda,  f^^m  1872  at  Warliw  under  Kiel  and  Roguski, 
fossil  ronains  of  which  are  found  in  Wyoming  (oured  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Rumania,  and  be- 
as  far  back  as  the  Eocene.  Consult:  Jordan  ^^^  ^  professor  in  1878  in  the  Warsaw  con- 
and  Evermann,  'American  Food  .  and  Game  servatory.  in  1884  in  that  of  Strasburg.  After 
Fishes'  (1902),  and  other  authorities  therein  fu^her  study  with  Lescheti^ky  in  Vienna,  he 
^'t™-  made  his  forma!  appearance  as  a  conceit  pianist 

Paddock,  pid'bk,  Algemon  Sidn^,  Amer-  in  1887.    He  played  in  London  in  i8t»,  and  in 

ican  lawyer  and  politician :  b.  Glens  Fails,  N.  Y..  1892   in   the   United   States,   which   he   has   fre- 

9   Nov,    1830;   d,    Beatrice,   Neb.,   17   Oct.    1897.  quently   revisited.      He   became   the   best-known 

He  studied  law,  and  removing  to   Nebraska  in  pianist   of  his  time,  distinguished   alike   for  his 

1857  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there,  and  became  technique  and  his  intellectual  interpretation.     In 

{raminent  in  the  political  life  of  the  Territory.  1902  he  conducted  in  the  United  States  his  opera 

n   1859  he  was  delegate  to  the   Territorial  Re-  'Manru,>   which  achieved  a  great  success.     His 

publican   Convention,   and   in   i860  and   1864  to  interest  in  American   mnsic  was   shown   by   his 

the   National   Republican   Convention.     In   1861  placing  in  the  care  of  trustees  the  sum  of  Jio.ooo 

he   was   appointed    secretary   of    the    Territory,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  composers  of  the 

holding   this   position   till    1867   when   Nebraska  United  States.    His  compositions  are  largely  for 

was  admitted  to  the  Union,   for  a  part  of  this  the    pianoforte,    and    include    <EI*gie.    op.    4'; 

time  acting  as  governor.     In  1868  he  declined  'Danses   Polonaises';    'Chants   dn   Voyageur' ; 

an  appointment  as  governor  of  Wyoming  Ter-  'Minuet*;    'Dans    le    Desert';    and    'Humor- 

ritory.     In   1875   he   was  elected   to   the   United  esques  de  Concert.' 

States  Senate  and  again  in  1887,  while  between  Padlham,  England,  a  town  of  Lancashire, 

his  two  terms  in   the    Senate  he  was   for   four  on  the  Calder,  a  northeast  suburb  of  Accring- 

jears  a  member  of  the  Utah  Commission.    While  ton.    It  is  an  industrial  centre  with  cottoij  mills, 

m  the  Senate  he  was  a  member  of  several  im-  coal   mines,  and  stone  quarries.     Pop.    about 

portant  committees,  including  the  committee  on  12,30a 
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PADILLA  — P£AN 

Padilla,  JuAn  Lopez  de,  hoo-an'  lo'pSth  di  ribbons,  catgut,  chemicals,  machinery,  automo- 

pa-(he!'ya,  Spanish  warrior;  b.  Toledo  1484;  biles,  etc.,  and  like  the  trade  id  cereals,  oils, 

d.  24  April  1521.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  insur-  wines,  and  cattle,  are  increasing,     Padua  is  the 

rection  of  the  Castilian  towns  the  Santa  Junta  see  01  a  bishop  and  the  seat  of  several  superior 

entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  forces  courts  and  public  offices.     It  claims  to  have  been 

of  the  communeros.    After  several  successes  his  founded  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  by 

force  was  defeated  by  the  royal  army  at  Villalar  the    Trojan    Antenor.      Under    the    Romans    it 

23  April   1521.     He   himself   was   wounded  and  became  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  but  on  the 

taken  prisoner,  and  executed  on  the  following  decline  of  the  empire  was  sacked,  first  by  Alaric 

day.     The  two  letters   in  which,  shortly  before  and  then  by  Attila.     Its  great  modem  restofer 

his    execution,    he   took   leave    of   the   town   of  was    Charlemagne,    under    whose    successors    it 

Toledo  and  of  his  wife  Maria  Pacheco,  were  successfully  asserted  its  independence.    In  1318  it 

known  in  Spain  as  models  of  magnanimous  feel-  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Carrara  family, 

ing  and  touching  simplicity.     Both   he  and  his  and  in  1405  under  that  of  Venice,  whose  fortunes 

widow,  who  defended  Toledo  for  some  time  after  it  has  since  followed.    Among  the  distinguished 

his  death,  have  become  the  subject  of  numerous  men  to  whom  Padua  has  given  birth  are  the  his- 

dramas  and  poems.  torian  Livy,  Sperone  Speroni,  a  writer  of  trage- 

Padill.^  Bolivia,  capital  city  of  the  prov-  ^'"  '".*'"'  ^^^  century;  Mantegna;  the  poet 

ince  of  Tomina  and  department  of  Chuquisaca,  i-esarMti.               ,  ,.       „ 

90  miles  northeast  of  Potosi.    Originally  called  ,  Paducah,  pa-dia  k?,  Ky.,  city,  county-seat 

Laguna,  the  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Manuel  o*  MeCracken  County;  at  the  confluence  of  the 

Asencio  Padilla,  a  patriot  of  this  province,  killed  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  on  the  Nashville, 

at  Villar,  14  Sept  1816.    Pop.  about  6,000.  C.  &  St  L.  and  the  Illinois  C.  R.R.'s;  about  35 

Pa'diahah,  in  Persia,  a  title  assumed  by  or  ""'«■"  '^"'^^  '"H  ^^^  ^y  north  of  Cairo.  Ill 

appliedT  U^e    Turkish    sultan,   derived   from  ^'^'^  fo  m.les  southwest  of  E^insyille,  Ind     It 

i.Z,j    j,™j;  .-^™t.^-.,  ^.  .Ufnn.i    =„rt  ,l,^h  /Vma  "*s  Steamer  connection   with  Mississippi,   Ohio, 

tod.  padi  (protector  or  throne),  and  shah  (kmg.  ^^^  Tennessee  river  ports.     It  was   setiled  in 

P""!^^-          „,               „  _,             _,.,     .    T.  ,  '821   by  James  and  William  Pore,  and  was  in- 

Padua.  pid  u-a,  or  P«do«,  pa  dd-va,  Italy,  corporated  H  Jan.  1830.     During  the  Civil  War 

a  university  city,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  (he  city  was  occupied  by  General  Grant  in  Sep- 

Mme  name,  23  miles  west  of  Venice,  on  the  (^^^^  jggj      jj  j^  -^  ^  productive  agricultural 

Bacchighone.     It  is  surrounded  ^  >  lo*ty  «»"  region;   in  the  vicinity  are  forests  of  hard  and 

flanked  with  bastions,  and  is  entered  by  seven  ^f^  ^^^j  ^^^  deposits  of  fire-clay,  glass,  sand 

gates     It  IS  connoted  by  canals  with  theAdige  ^-       ^^^  3^,^^            limonite  is  found  within  30 

and  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic    The  streets  and  miles,  and  coal,  in  rich  veins,  within  60  miles.    It 

squares  are  usually  lined  with  colonnades     The  ^^^  extensive  manufacturing  interests;  the  chief 

largest  and  finest  of  the  P|"k13  i»  the   Piaiza  ^^„^i^^^,^^   a„   pig   iron,   lumber,   veneering, 

yittorio    Emanuele.    former  y   called    the    Prato  ^^^.^^^       ^^^^^j^,     P  8        ^        ^^^     heading 

della    Valle,   which   is   planted   wiO.   trees^   sur-  barrels,  curtain  A  furnituri,  stoneware,  j^- 

rounded  by  a  running,  stream,  and  adorned  with  ^^jji       collars,  harnesses,  tobacco  produrts, 

numerous  statues  of  dustmgu.shed  townsmen  and  k^ft'  goods,   canned   goods,   brooms,   brick,  pro^ 

Other  Italians.     The  principal  buildings  ar^  the  j^j^*^   medicines,   beer,   knd   ftovi^.      It   hw   a 

town-house  or  Pajazzo  della  Ragione^^anim-  f         ^^^  milling 'pla"t  and  novelty  works,  in 

mense   pile   extending   along   the   nwrket   place  ,11  51  manufactoFies  giving  employment  to  about 

erected  between  1172  andi^ift  and  remodeled  ^            „      ^^^  8       f„^    raiWds    employ 

m   1420,  sanding  upon  open  arches    and  con-  ^i„„t  ^^^^oo.    "There  is  an  extensive  wholesale 

taining  a  large  hall  adorned  with  fme  mural  ^^^j    ;„  dothing  and  food  products,  and  in  its 

painting,  about  400  in  number;  the  .'ate  Renais-  ^^„  manufactures.    The  prominent  public  build- 

sance   Duomo   or  cathedral    built   m   the   i6th  i„gs  ^re  the  United  Stales  government  building, 

century,  possessing  a  fine  library    rich  in  rare  „*„idpal  buildings,  churches,  and  schools.    The 

books  and  manuscripts,  and  of  which  Petrarch.  ^^^^J^„^i  insti.utons  are   Saint  Mary's  Acad- 

whowM  canon  of  the  cathedral,  IS  reckoned  one  ^  j,;  ^   school,  public   and  parish  schools, 

famous  establishment  in  Padua  is  the  university,  jst^ed  under  a  charter  of  1893.  which  provide, 

one  of  the  most  anc.en    in  Europe,  said  to  luve  ^^^  ^              ^    ^olds  office  four  years,  a  board 

been  founded  .early  in  the  I3lh  centun<  by  Em-  f  aldermen  eight  in  number,  chosen  e^ch  four 

peror    Frederick    II.,    but    according    to    other  ^  ,;,  counciimen  chosen  each  two  years. 

accounts  not  founded,  till  1260,  and  sancUoned  ^i,e  city  owns  and   operate   the  electric  li^ 

by  Pope  Urban  IV.  m  1263.     It  was  long  re-  .           i        rroioi  22760                             ^^ 

nowned  as  the  chief  seat  of  law  and  medicine,  P*"'"'     ^""P'   '■'5'°'   ^^'^^    ^       „   „ 

and   is   celebrated    for   its   long  list   of   notable  ^                   ,  ^^     ^               .  '^^<^- J^-^"^S. 

professors,    including    Galileo,   Guglielmini,    and  Secretary  of  The  Commtrctal  and  Manufaetwes 

Fallopius,  and  for  its  students,  including  Dante,  Assoctatwn. 

Petrarch,  and  Tasso.  In  1902  it  had  over  1,400  Ps'an,  a  hymn  sung  in  honor  of  Apollo. 
students.  In  connection  with  the  university  is  In  the  hymns  to  Apollo  the  phrase  lo  paan  was 
a  botanic  garden,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  contain-  frequently  repealed,  and  licnce  they  were  also 
ing  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  trees  and  called  ^iranJ.  They  were  sung  in  time  of  sick- 
plants  once  rare,  but  now  generally  diffused;  ness,  and  on  other  occasions,  when  it  was  de- 
a  library  of  140.000  volumes,  and  an  observa-  sirable  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  god.  Hymns 
tory.     The   manufactures    include   silk    fabrics,  to  other  deities,  or  songs  in  praise  of  heroes. 
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P£DOCENESIS  —  PAGANS 

were  at  a  later  period  likewise  called  paans.    A  gas,  but  was  defeated  and  imprisoned  for  several 

B^n  was  sung,  previous  to  battle,  in  honor  of  months;  spent  eight  ^eais  in  banishment;  re- 
ars and  after'a  victory,  in  praise  of  Apoilo.  turned  to  Venezuela  m  1858;  was  minister  to 
P(edoKen'e«i^  the  reproduction  of  animals  the  United  States  in  i860;  became  commander 
while  in  the  immature  or  larval  stage,  Thus  of  the  army  m  1861 ;  and  was  agam  driven  mto 
certain  salamanders  (.AmbtystOfna)  produce  egp  ""'e  m  1863  by  a  revolution  agamst  his  iieu- 
which  develop  into  adults  when  the  parents  st5l  ^"^nts,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  large  powers. 
retain  the  giU^  and  are  aquatic  in  their  habits.  J^%  Federalist  party  was  successful  and  Paez. 
More  strictly  pasdogenesU  is  applied  to  partheno-  '^f  der  of  the  Centralists  passed  the  remainder 
genesis  (q.v.)  in  the  larval  sUge.  Best  known  jf  his  life  m  New  York.  Consult  his  'Auto- 
instances  are  certain  flies  (Miastor'),  where  the  biograiia'  (1867). 

larvse  produce  eggs  which  develop,  without  fer-  Pagan,  pa-gan',  India,  a  town  of  Upper 
tilization,  inside  the  body  and  theae  finallj;  escape  Burma,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irawady,  go 
by  eating  their  way  out,  the  parent  being  de-  mjlej  southwest  of  Mand^y.  Pagan  was 
Stroyed  as  a  consequence.  founded  in  847  K3t.,  and  was  the  capital  of 
PaSr,  pa-ir',  Fernando,  Italian  com-  Burma  unti!  1384,  when  it  was  abandoned  during 
poser:  b.  ^nna,  Italy,  I  June  1771;  d.  Paris,  a  Chinese  invasion.  The  remains  of  Buddhist 
France,  3  May  1839,  He  was  educated  in  Venice,  temples  and  pagodas  cover  an  extensive  area, 
summoned  to  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1795,  and  and  are  of  great  ardueological  interest.  Some 
in  1S01-7  was  chapel-master  at  Dresden.  After  of  them  are  still  occupied  by  priests,  and  the  town 
the  battle  of  Jena  he  was  attached  to  Napoleon's  has  a  population  of  about  8,000,  chiefly  Bud- 
court,  where  he  was  imperial  composer;  in  i8i»-  dhists. 

37  he  directed  the  Italian  grand  opera  at  Paria  Pa«ninl,    pi-gli-nt'na,     Nlccolo,     Italian 

and  iri  1831  was  elected  to  the  Academy.     His  ^-^Mt^V.  b.  Genoa  27  Oct.  1782;  d.  Nice  27  May 

work  IS  nch  in  melody  and  his  greatness  as  an  ,3^    His  father  discerning  the  talents  of  his  son, 

Italian    composer    is    unquestioned,    yet   of    his  ^  j,;^  ^^  ^^  early  age  under  the  best  masters 

voluminous  work  littleis  remnnbered.    Hia  ,bMt  (^  learn  the  violin.    With  this  instrument  he  was 

known  operas  are  'Griselda*  (1796)  ;  'Camilla'  ^ble  to  perform  in  pobHc  at  the  age  of  nine. 

fi8oi);    'Agnese'    (iSig),  In  his   lath  year  he  went  to  Parma,  where  he 

Paeatiun,  p£s'tiini.  ancient   Greek  city  of  was  taught  counterpoint  by  Rolla   (see  Rou.*, 

Southern  Itidy  on  the  west  coast  of  Luunia  and  Aiissandbo)    and   GhiretlL     In    1797   he   per- 

the  present  Gulf  of  Salerno   (in  ancient  timea  formed  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  afterward 

Sinus  Pxstanus).     Founded  as  early  as  the  be-  i^  the  principal  cities  of  all  of  Italy.    He  settled 

-inning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  as  a  colony  of  at  Lucca,  in  1805,  where  he  was  appointed  prin- 

Jybaris  under  the  name  of  Posidonia   (that  is,  cipal  violinist  to  the  court  chapel.     In  1808  he 

'sacred  to  Poseidoo,"  or  Neptune),  and  reaching  left  Lucca,  and  for  five  years  lived  an  obscure 

great  prosperity  in  the  next  century  and  a  half,  and  rambling  life  in  Italy.    In  1813  he  reappeared 

the   city    was    conquered   by   the    Samnites    of  before  the  world,  and  performed  at  Milan.    He 

Lucania,  who  probably  lulianized  its  name  mto  remained  in  Italy  till  1838,  sudderUy  appearing, 

Psestuni,    It  did  not  regain  its  old  position  even  and,  after  exciting  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  his 

when   two  centuries   later    (273)    it   became  a  public  performances,  as  suddenly  departing.    In 

Roman  colony    but  is   famed   in  Roman  poetry  the  year  mentioned  he  visited  Austria  and  Ger- 

for  its  roses.     It  was  devastated  m  the  pth  cen-  niany,   appearing  6r3t  in  Vienna.     The  wonder 

tury  Inr  the  victorious  Saracens,  and  in  the  11th  which  he  excited  was  caused  not  merely  by  his 

bjf  Robert  Guiscard.    The  poor  village  of  Pesto,  extraordinary  skill,  but  also  hy  his  personal  ap- 

a  railway  station,  now  occupies  the  site,  which  pearance,  which  had  something  weird  and  even 

has,  however,  two  remarkable  Done  temples,  one  demoniacal  in  it    His  imitation  of  the  flageolet. 
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Poseidon,  the  tutelar  god.  and  one  to  Demeter.  gn^  hjg  rendering  of  whole  pieces   on   the  G 

Consult:  Labrouste,  'Les  Tonples  de  Pastura'  string,  were  particularly  applauded.     The  em- 

(1877).  peror   of   Austria    appointed    him    his    chamber 

PaMus,  Cscinna,  p£'t<ls.     See  Abria.  virtuoso,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  his   director 

Paes,    Jo«    Antonio,    h5-si'     an-t6'n6-9  <>«  >""^ic.    After  visiting  the  great  towns  of  Ger- 

pa'ath,    Venezuelan    patriot    and    soldier:    b.  many  he  proceeded  to  France  and  Great  Bntain. 

Araure  13  June  1790;  d.  New  York  7  May  1873.  I."  P""»  ""^  produced  an  unprecedented  sensa- 

He  was  of  native  stoik  and  with  a  body  of  llan-  ''™.  '"d.  '^  '"  Germany  made  immense  m.ns 

eros,  trained  like  himself  as  herdsmen,  about  ^e  v«s  equally  successful  on  the  other  side  of 

1810  joined  the  patriot  army,  in  which  he  became  '*'«  Channel.     He  returned  mi  834  to  Parma, 

division  commander  in  1819.    He  administered  a  ^.^^e  he  purchased  the  villa  Gajona      Among 

severe  defeat  to  the  Spaniards  in  1821  and  in  his  compositions    one  of  the  most  celebrated  is 

1823  captured  their  last  port,   Puerto  Caballo.  "«     Lanuval  of  Venice.' 
Jealous  of  his  successor  in   1826  he  attempted  Pagans    (Lat.  pagani,  those  who  live  in  the 

rebellion   but   was   conciliated   by   Bolivar,   who  villages,    pagiu),    those    who    remained    uncon- 

made  him  military  and  civil  chief  of  Venezuela,  verted  to  Christianity  and  the  worship  of  the 

thus  paving  the  way  for  the  war  of  Venezuelan  true  God.    While  the  cities  were  the  centres  of 

independence    in    which    I'aez    was    the    prime  Christian  life  the  remote  villages   (pagi)   were 

mover.     In  1831-5  he  was  president  of  the  new  still   in   pagan   darkness,   and   their   inhabitants 

republic,  and  held  the  same  office  I83Q-^43  after  kept  up  the  practice  of  idolatry  and  the  creed 

acting    as    commander-in-chief    during    Vargas'  of  polytheism.     The  men  of  the  village,  pagans, 

administration   and    putting  down   two    serious  among  the  Latin  races  corresponded  to  the  men 

rebellions.     In  1846  he  was  appointed  dictator  of   the    heath,    heathens,   among   the    Teutonic 

during  the  race  war;  in  184B  refused  the  presi-  races.    The  term  pagan  is  not  properly  applied 

dency;  in  1848  headed  a  rebellion  against  Mons-  to  Jews  or  Mohammedans  since  these  worship 
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the  one  God,  the  Jehovah,  of  ChHstians  and 
Jews. 

Page,  John,  American  legislator:  b.  Rose- 
well,  Va.  17  April  1744;  d.  Richmond,  Va.,  11 
Oct.  1808.  He  was  graduated  from  William 
and  Mary  College  in  1763,  where  he  was  intimate 
with  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  served  under  Wash- 
ington in  an  expedition  against  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  during  the  American  Revolution 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safely  and  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, sacrificing  to  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies a  large  share  of  his  private  fortune.  He 
served  in  Congress  in  i?89-97,  and  in  i8oa  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia.  In  1805  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Jeflfersoo  commissioner 
of  loans  for  Virginia,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death. 

Page,  John  Lloyd  Warden,  English  au- 
thor: b.  Minchead,  Somerset,  25  Aug.  1858. 
After  a  dozen  years'  practice  as  a  solicitor  he 
retired  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  topo- 
graphical literature.  Among  his  pubhshed  works 
are:  'Dartmoor  and  its  Antiquities*  (1889) ; 
'Exrooor'  (1890)  ;  'The  Rivers  of  Devon' 
(i8g3) ;  'The  Coasts  of  Devon  and  Lundy  Is- 
land' (1895);  'The  Church  Towers  of  Somer- 
»et,'  with  E.  Piper  (1890-1900);  etc. 

Page,  Thomas  Jefferson,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Shelly,  Gloucester  County,  Va.,  4  Jan. 
1808;  d.  Rome,  Italy,  36  Oct.  1899-  In  1853-5 
he  was  lieu  tenant- com  ma  "He-  in  rxn'orriiions  nf 
the  La  Plata  region  in  Sooth  America,  and  in 
February  1855  his  vessel  was  fired  upon  from  a 
Paraguayan  fort.  Resigning  in  1861  he  then 
entered  the  Confederate  service,  was  comrnis- 
aioned  commodore  and  in  1862  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  take  charge  of  a  cruiser.  As,  however, 
he  was  prevented  from  taking  the  ship  out  he 
secured  the  command  of  a  small  iron-clad  at 
Copenhagen,  which  was  soon  after  seized  from 
him  while  in  a  Spanish  port.  Leaving  the  ser- 
vice he  subsequently  resided  in  Ai^entina  and  in 
Florence,  Italy,  He  wrote  <La  Plata,  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  and  Paraguay'   (1859). 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  American  lawyer 
and  author;  b.  Hanover  County,  Va.,  23  April 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  studied  law  for  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Vir^nia,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  established  himself  in  practice  at  Richmond. 
His  avocations  became  literature  and  lecturing. 
Perhaps  no  post-bellum  writer  has  depicted  with 
so  rare  a  skill  the  negro  and  white  life  of 
slavery,  war-time,  and  reconstruction.  His  ren- 
dering of  the  Virginia  colored  dialect  in  such 
stories  as  'Marse  Chan,'  first  printed  in  the 
'Century'  1884;  later  in  the  collection  'In  Old 
Virgina'  (1887),  assumed  a  real  philological  im- 
portance. Among  his  further  writings  are : 
<Befo'  <Je  War.'  poems  by  A.  C.  Gordon 
(1888);  <0n  Newfoundland  River'  (1891); 
'Elskef'  (1891);  'The  Old  South,'  essays 
(1892);  'Red  Hock'  (1898);  'Gordon  Keith' 
{1903). 

Page,  Walter  Hines,  American  publisher: 
t-  Cary  N.  C,  15  Aug.  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  Randolph-Mason  College,  Va.  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  was  editor  of  'The  Forum' 
1890-5,  literary  advisor  to  Houghton.  Mifflin  & 
Co..  publishers,  1895-9;  and  editor  of  "The  At- 


lantic Monthly'  1896-9.  5mc%  November  190D 
he  has  been  editor  of  'The  World's  Work'  and 
a  member  of  the  New  York  publishing  house  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Page,  William,  American  artist:  b.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  23  Jan.  1811;  d.  Toltenville,  Statcn  Is- 
land, I  Oct.  1885.  He  studied  under  James 
Herring  and  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  lived  11  years  in  Italy,  copy- 
ing the  Italian  masters  and  especially  Titian. 
He  spent  much  time  in  analyzing  the  methods  of 
that  master  and  was  go  successful  in  imitating 
his  style  and  coloring  that  one  of  his  pictures 
was  seized  by  the  Florentine  authorities,  as  an 
original  Titian,  which  was  being  conveyed  out 
of  the  country.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  president,  18/ 1-3.  Among  the  portraita 
painted  by  him  are  those  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  Brownings,  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  others, 
including  a  full-length  likeness  of  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  which  was  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  empeior  of  Russia.  His  chief  paintings  are: 
'The  Holy  Family'  (1837);  'The  Last  Inter- 
view'   C1838) ;  'Ruth  and  Naomi'   (1880). 

Pa^et,  paj'et,  Sir  George  Edward,  English 
physician :  b.  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, 22  Dec  1809;  d.  Cambridge,  England,  16 
Jan.  1892.  He  was  graduated  from  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1831,  and  later  studied  med- 
icine in  Cambridge  and  in  Fans.  In  1872  he 
was  appointed  regius  professor  of  physic  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  K.  C.  B.  in  1885.  He 
held  high  rank  in  his  profession,  and  did  much 
to  advance  the  education  of  physicians. 

Paget  Sir  James,  English  surgeon, 
younger  brother  of  Sir  George  Edward  Paget 
(q.v.)  :  b.  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  England,  11 
Jan.  1814 ;  d.  London  30  Dec.  1899.  He  studied 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1836,  and  a  fellow  in  1843-  He  was  consulting 
surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
sergeant-surgeon  to  the  queen,  and  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1871.  He  was  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  London,  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  delivered  many 
important  lectures  on  his  surgical  work.  He 
published:  'Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathologs' 
(1853);  'Qinical  Lectures'  (1875);  etc. 

Paget,  Violet  ('Vernon  Lee"),  English 
essayist  and  critic:  b.  1856.  Since  1871  she  has 
made  her  home  in  Italy,  devoting  herself  in  the 
main  to  the  study  of  Italian  art  and  literature. 
She  is  a  brilliant  though  not  always  a  convincing 
writer,  fluent,  and  discursive,  and  not  infre- 
quently subtle  as  well,  and  possesses  the  power 
of  holding  the  reader's  interest,  no  matter  what 
subject  be  chosen.  Among  her  works,  all  of 
which  have  appeared  over  the  signature  of 
■^EaNON  Leb,"  are:  'Studies  of  the  i8th  Cen- 
tury in  luly'  (1880)  ;  'Belcaro:  Essays  on  Sun- 
dry jEsthetical  Questions'  {1882)  ;  'Ottilie:  an 
l8th  Century  Idyll'  (1883);  'Euphorion,'  es- 
says (1884);  'Miss  Brown,'  a  novel  (1884); 
'Juvenilia,'  essays  (1887);  'Renaissance  Fan- 
cies and  Studies'  (i^S);  'Limbo,'  essays 
(1897);  'Genius  Loci'  (iBgg)  :  'Hortus  Vibe: 
Essays  on  the  Gardening  of  Life'   (1903). 

Pago,  pa'go,  island  of  the  Adriatic  in  tbe 
bay  ofQuarnero  and  district  of  Zara,  Dslmatii; 
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PAGO-PAGO  —  PAIN 

an  Austrian  possession.    The  canal  of  Morlacca  Pahlanptffi  Or  Pahliimpur.    Sec  Fauuifuk. 

separates  the  island  from  the  mainland.     Area  Pablavi  Cp51a-ve)  Langiwgc.    Sec  Persia. 

81  square  m.les;  pop.  (1890)  6,293.    The  capital  ij^^VAf^  AMD  LiieeatukC 
city,  bearing  the   same  name,   lies   in  the   deep 

Vallone  di  Pago,  which  is  hemmed  in  on  every  PaWen,  pa'lSn,  Peter  Ludwig.  Count  of, 

side  save   where  the   Bocca  di   Pago  gives  ap-  Russian  statesman:  b.  Palms,  Esthonia,  28  April 

proach;   the  city   has  important   saltworks,   and  ^745-      He    fought    in    the    war    with    Prussia 

a  population  <>t  3.554  "761-2,     against     Turkey      1769,     and      agamst 

».»„  o-™„      cJ=   T).v.,-n  P.ur-n  Sweden;  was  ambassador  to  Sweden  i/go;  was 

P«gO-PagO.     See  Pango-Panco._  governor- general  of  Courland  1795.  and  later  of 

Pago  da,  a  name  commonly   given  to  the  Finland ;  was  made  a  Russian  count  in  1799  and 

temples  of  the  Hindus  and  other  nations  in  Asia,  prime   minister,   foreign   minister,   and  military 

They  are  built  of  wood  and  stone  and  adorned  governor   of   Saint   Petersburg   in    1800.     These 

with  obelisks,  columns,  and  other  architectural  high  offices  he  used  to  further  the  conspiracy 

ornamenU.     Some  are  of  great  sue  and  height,  against  the  Czar  Paul  I.,  which  resulted  in  the 

The  most  celebrated  pagodas  are  those  of   Be-  assassination  of   that  monarch   in   1801,     Alex- 

nares,   Siam,   Pegu,   the  Juggernaut,  etc.  ander  I.  distrusted  Pahleii  and  retired  him.     His 

Pags&n,  pag-san',  a  mountain  of  the  Phil-  son,   Peter    (1778-1864),   a  great   Russian  gen- 

ippines.  a  peak  of  the  Cordillera  del  Norte,  on  eral,  fought  in  Asia  in  1796,  agamst  the  French 

the    intersection    of    the    boundaries    of    Abra,  i8i2-i4;_and  in  Poland  in  1831.     He  was  Rus- 

C^ayen,   and   Ilocos   Norte   provinces;   height,  sian  minister  to  Paris  from  1835  to  1841.     His 

7,330  feet     At  Pagsan  a  spur  leaves  the  main  younger    brother,    Feedebick    (1780-1863),    was 

range,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Abra  minister    to    Prussia,    to    Rio    Janeiro,    and    to 

and  Ilocos  Norte.     The  south  slopes  of  Pagsan  Munich,  a  signatory  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 

are   drained   by   the   Anayan   and   the    Caluan,  in  1829,  and  later  governor  of  Kfaerson. 

which  unite  to  form  the  Tinog  River,  a  tribu-  Panicron,  Edouard  Jules  Henri,  a-doo-5r 

tary  of  the  Abra.  2liii[  ^^.^^   pi-ye-roii,   French    dramatist:   b. 

Pagu'ras,  orPagorids.     Sec  Hermit  Crab.  Paris,  France,  17  Sept.  1834;  d-  there  20  April 

D..!..-..   „s  i,St,™'   Tv.j„  rv,;^o    „v.o  ^f  f^»  '^-    He  was  a  clerk  in  a  notar/s  office  until 

t^    ^h  ?        Al:    ^  ;  W^V  h  «rt,^,inn  1860,  when  his  first  work,  a  volume  of  satirical 

navigable  for  large  river  boats  200  miles  from  ..,. 
its   source,   but   too   shallow    for   commerce    of 

importance.    Pahang  in  ancient  limes  was  called  Pain,  Barry,  English  author  and  joumal- 

Indrapura.     It  was  ruled  by  the  Siamese  until  isL     He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  vras  for 

the  i6th  century;  then  by  refugees  from  Wa-  a  time  an  army  tutor,  and  in  1890  removed  to 

lacca,  who   founded   a   royal   line,  between   the  London,      He   has   published:    'In   a    Canadian 

members    of    which    there    was    bitter    war    in  Canoe'      (i8gi)  ;     'Playthings     and     Parodies' 

1855-65.     In  1887  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the  (1892)  ;      'Stories      and      Interludes'      (1892)  ; 

British  governor  o£  the  Straits  Settlements;  in  'Graeme  and  Cyril'    (1893);    'Kindness  of  the 

the    following    year     a    British     resident    was  Celestial'     (1894);    'The    Octave   of   Oaudius' 

appointed  to  protect  British   interests,  but  dis-  (1897);      'Wildmay     and     Other     Stories     of 

order  broke  out  again  and  was  only  quelled  by  Women'    (1898)  ;   'Romantic  History  of  Robin 

the  armed  interference  of  the  Straits  governor;  Hood'   {1898)  ;   'Eliza'   (igoo)  ;  'Another  Eng- 

in    1895   Pahang   joined   the   Malay   Federation,  lish  Woman's  Love  Letters'   (1901);  'The  One 

The  state  is  fertile  with   regular  and  sufficient  Before'    (1902)- 

rains,  and  is  cooler  than  the  western  coast  of  p^  ^  sensation  felt  in  animal  bodies,  al- 

the     peninsula        The     important     industry     of  disagreeable  and  varying  in  degree,  from 

Pahang  is  gold  mmmg;   the   Raub  mine  and  ',■  c,  uneasiness  to  intense  aeon v      It  ii?  a 

"*VJ'^%"'°"«  ''.'    -tT   r.vr'f^i"  very'Tr^p^rnrsiyVs^me  d'Ss,"nd  is 

r;''^,.^±^.??r."^       h^v'^'IS  r;t.>«  -^^^y  ="-?y>  --=i"«d  with  an  inflammation. 


ried  to  the  mines  seven  miles  by  overhead  v 


ulceration,   or   a   solution   of   continuity   i 


|W3*5;  U,=  »pom  ™,e  $«».m  including    ffrin^S  ,  „.o"  ,  i™ li    ,t.  5'1^^^ 
»68o.c«o  worth  of  gold  and  •  1.  tie  more  than    i„ji,jj„,|.,    „„„„^    „„;;•„,    „i„'„Sn, 


The    population    is    nearly 


capable  of  producing  pain.     Griesinger  states 


"^•Z-  ^t  "'"^  ""CH  ofotJ-rS-  S".  .h'  S/nc,  o.  pfin-S  ta".  dtS„"  o 

73^62  Malay!  and  aborigines  of  other  .toek,;  ,^    organiation  of  the  nerve  at  lome  point  in 

Mgi    Chine.ei    and  ,1.227    Hindus,    emeiJIy  ,„  ^„»„^     Tiekling,  if  persistent,  may  become 
Tamils     The  capital  1.  Kuala  Lipis;  there  ate        ,„,„,      ,pa,m„di*   contractions    of    mnscles 


four  adtninistralive  districts.  ^  cause  severe  pain ;  so  also  does  intense  sunlight 

Paharia,  or  Haler^  a  northern  section  of  shining  into  one's  eyes,  and  higti-pitched  sounds, 

the    Dravtdian    race,   inhabiting   the    Rajmahal  if  long  continued,  produce  painful  sensations. 

Hills.  Bengal,  Indhi.    See  Dkavuhans.  Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  sub- 
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iect  to  injury  are  supplied  with  nerves  in  the 
largest  quantity. 

Were  it  not  for  sensibility  to  pain,  important 
parts  of  tlie  body  might  be  irreparably  injured 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  individual.  This 
sensibility  undoubtedly  differs  in  degree  in  both 
men  and  animals.  Persons  of  a  highly  excit- 
able temperament  usually  feel  pain  intensely, 
especially  if  they  are  predisposed  to  neuralgia. 
Pain  is  called  acute,  when  sharp  and  violent; 
lancinating,  when  of  a  stabbing  or  darting  char- 
acter; lacerating,  when  there  is  the  sensation 
of  tearing;  burning,  when  it  resembles  the  pain 
of  a  bum.  Pains  are  also  distinguished  as 
smarting,  stinging,  griping,  bearing-down, 
gnawing,  biting,  etc.  The  degree  of  pain  is  not 
always  m  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  a  disease, 
and  may  be  masked  by  other  symptoms  in  a 
severe  affection.  Extensive  ulcerations  may 
occur  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  (or  exam- 
ple, attended  with  very  little  pain.  Cartilage  is 
believed  never  to  be  the  seat  of  pain.  Pain 
is  frequently  sympathetic  or  reHex,  occur- 
ring in  a  portion  of  the  body  remote  from  the 
seat  of  disease  or  irritation :  for  example,  in 
disease  of  the  hip-Joint  pain  is  felt  in  the  knee. 
The  feeling  of  pain  is  always  referred  to  the 
periphery  of  the  sensory  fibres,  no  matter  what 
portion  of  the  sensory  tract  has  been  irritated. 
"Lesions  of  the  brain  are  rarely  accompanied 
by  sensation  in  that  organ,  but  often  by  severe 
pain  referred  to  the  extremities.' 

While  pain  is  but  a  symptom,  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  relieved,  though  the  cause  may 
not  be  removed.  Painful  sensations  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  depression  of  the  circulation.  Pain 
exhausts  nervous  energy,  interferes  with  sleep, 
interrupts  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  if  long 
continued  may  shorten  life.  For  treatment,  re- 
move the  cause,  enjoin  rest,  apply  locally  hot 
water  or  poultices,  sinapisms,  counter- irritation, 
and  anodyne  liniments.  Anodyne  or  narcotic 
drtigs,  although  of  value,  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously. Regulation  of  the  diet  and  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  important. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow,  American  author:  b. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  lo  July  1861.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  ol  Xenia,  lil.;  was 
editor  of  the  juvenile  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  since  iSgg  has  been  editor  of 
the  League  department  on 'St.  Nicholas  Maga- 
zine.' He  has  published:  'The  Mystery  of  Eve- 
line Delorme '  ( 1894) ;  '  The  Hollow  Tree ' 
(1808);  'The  Deep  Woods'  (1809);  'The 
&eal  White  Way*  (1901);  'The  Van  Dwel- 
lers' {1901). 

P&ine,  ChuleB  Jackson,  American  sports- 
man: b.  Boston,  Mass.  26  Aug.  1833.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1853  and  en- 
tered the  army  as  captain  of  the  23A  Massa- 
chusetts infantry  8  Oct.  1861.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Civil  War;  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1864;  and  in 
1866  was  brevetted  major-general.  He  acquired 
a  large  fortune  in  railway  enterprises,  and  be- 
came prominent  as  a  yachtsman.  The  Puritan, 
Mayflower,  and  Volunteer,  owned  by  him,  were 
successful  detenders  of  the  America's  cup. 

Paine,  Halbert  Eleazar,  American  lawyer  and 
soldier:  b.  Chardon,  Ohio,  4  Feb.  1826;  d.  15  April 
He  was  graduated  from  Western  Reserve 
'ersity,  Ohio,  in  1845.  and  practised  law  in 
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Cleveland  until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  com- 
missioned colonel,  from  which  rank  he  rose  to 
be  brigadier-general.  At  Fort  Hudson  in  1863, 
where  he  commanded  the  third  division,  he  lost 
a  leg,  and  in  1864  be  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  major-general.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1865-71,  and  in  i^  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  patents.  He  published 
'Paine  on  Elections*  {1888). 

Paine,  John  KnowUs,  American  organist 
and  composer:  b.  Portland,  Maine,  q  Jan. 
1839;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  25  April  1906. 
In  1858-61  he  studied  in  Germany,  in  T862- 
73  was  instructor  in  music  at  Harvard,  and 
in  187s  became  professor  of  music  there.  He 
composed  the  music  for  the  '(Edipus  Tyran- 
nus'  of  Sophocles,  as  performed  in  the  original 
at  Cambridge  in  1881;  the  'Centennial  Hymn' 
to  Whittier's  words  for  the  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1876,  and  the  Columbus  march  and 
hymn  (or  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893.  Among  his  further  works  are :  the  opera 
■Azara' ;  'Spring  Symphony'  j  the  cantatas, 
'The  Nativity'  and  'The  Song  of  Promise'; 
choruses  to  Aristophanes'  'Birds'  ;  symphonic 
poems;  music  to  the  'Tempest'  ;  and  an  over- 
ture to  'As  You  Like  It." 

Paine,  Levi  Leonard,  American  theolo- 
gian :  b.  Holbrook,  Mass.,  10  Oct  1832 ;  d.  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  10  May  i()(u.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1856  and  from  Yale  Divinity 
School  in  i86t.  He  then  entered  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  and  was  pastor  at  Farmington, 
Maine,  1861-69.  In  1870  he  became  profes- 
sor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Bangor  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  held  that  post  until  his  deatii. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  important  work  en- 
titled 'A  Critical  History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Trinitarianism  and  Its  Outcome  in  the  New 
Christology'   (1900)- 


17311  d.  there  11  May  1814.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  at  iS.  studied  theology,  was  chap- 
lain to  the  New  England  troops  in  1755,  and  in 
1759  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  to  prac- 
tise law  in  Boston.  He  represented  Taunton  in 
1768  at  the  convention  called  to  discuss  Sir 
Francis  Bernard's  dissolution  of  the  general 
court ;  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Preston  and 
his  men  for  the  Boston  Massacre  1770,  and  the 
impeachment  of  Peter  Oliver  for  receiving 
money  from  the  king  and  not  from  the  colony: 
served  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  State 
1773-4,  in  the  Provincial  Congress  1774-5,  snd 
in  the  Continental  Congress  1774-8,  being  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  and  a  member  of 
various  important  committees.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  convention  of  1779,  which 
adopted  a  constitution ;  was  attorney- general  of 
Massachusetts  1780-90;  and  sat  as  judge  of  iiie 
supreme  court  1790-1804. 

Paine,  Robert  IVeat,  American  poet,  son 
of  the  preceding:  b,  Taunton  9  Dec.  1773;  d. 
Boston  13  Nov.  1811.  His  baptismal  name, 
Thomas,  was  changed  in  1801  by  act  of  Legis- 
lature, that  he  might  bear  his  father's  name  and 
not  that  of  the  famous  deist.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1792,  was  then  in  business 
for  a  time,  but  devotei]  most  of  his  attention 


PAINE 

to  journalistn  and  poetry.  His  journal,  the  prosecution  against  Paine  as  the  author  of  that 
'Federal  Orrery,'  was  given  op  after  two  years,  work.  While  the  trial  was  pending  iie  was 
Mis  marriage  with  an  actress  in  1795  shut  him  chosen  member  of  the  National  Convention  for 
out  of  Boston  society  and  alienated  his  father,  the  department  of  Calais,  and,  making  his  es- 
The  son  practised  law  with  some  success  and  cape,  went  to  France,  On  the  trial  of  Louis 
much  brtUiancy,  but  he  soon  fell  into  wayward  XVt.  he  voted  against  the  sentence  of  death, 
courses  and  died  in  poverty.  His  best  known  proposing  his  imprisonment  during  the  war  and 
poems,  which  were  popular,  but  practically  his  banishment  to  the  United  Slates  afterward. 
without  value,  were:  'The  Invention  of  Let-  This  conduct  offended  the  Jacobins,  and  toward 
ters,*  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1795;  '"'^'^  the  close  of  1-93  he  was  excluded  from  the  Con- 
Ruling  Passion*  (179?) ;  the  patriotic  song,  vention  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner 
'Adams  and  Liberty'    {1798);   and  the  bitter  (though  he  had  been  naturalized),  and  imme- 

Eilitical  poems,  *The  Jacobiniad'  and  'The  diately  after  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
yars.'  the  Luxembourg.  Just  before  his  confinement 
Paine,  Robert  Treat  American  philan-  he  had  finished  the  first  part  of  his  work  entitled 
thropist,  great  grandson  of  R.  T.  Paine  (q.v.),  the  'Age  of  Reason,  being  an  Investigation  of 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  b.  True  and  Fabulous  Theology.*  This  he  con- 
fioslon  28  Oct  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  fided  to  the  care  of  his  friend,  Joel  Barlow 
Harvard  in  1858,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  (q.v.),  and  it  was  published  in  l.ondon  and 
next  year  and  practised  his  profession  till  1870,  Paris  in  1794.  By  this  step  he  forfeited  the 
when  he  retired.  In  1879  he  organized  in  Bos-  countenance  of  the  greater  part  of  his  Ameri- 
ton  the  Weils  Memorial  Workingmen's  Insti-  can  connections.  On  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he 
tutc,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  he  is  aUo  was  released,  and  in  1795  published  at  Paris 
^vsident  of  the  Workingmen's  Building  Asso-  the  second  part  of  his  'Age  of  Reason,*  In 
ciation,  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Association,  May  1796,  addressed  to  the  Coundl  of  Five 
and  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  and  Hundred  a  work  entitled  'The  Decline  and  Fall 
in  1890  created  and  endowed  with  $200,000  a  -of  the  System  of  Finance  in  England,*  and 
charitable  trust  called  «The  Robert  Treat  Paine  also  published  his  pamphlet,  'Agrarian  Justice.* 
Association. "  Died  Aug.  12,  1910.  a  third  part  of  the  'Age  of  Reason*  was  pub- 
Paine,  Thomaa,  American  political  and  lished  in  i8o7-  Fearful  of  being  captured  by 
religious  agitator:  b.  Thetford,  Norfolk,  Eiig-  British  cruisers,  he  remained  in  France  till 
land,  29  Jan,  1737;  d.  New  York  8  June  1809,  August  i8o«,  when  he  embarked  for  America, 
He  was  a  staymaker  at  Sandwich,  Kent,  a  and  reached  Baltimore  the  following  October. 
Methodist  preadier  in  London,  a  tobacconist  at  He  was  buried  on  his  own  farm,  but  his 
Lewes,  Sussex,  and  an  exciseman,  before  his  remains  were  taken  to  England  by  William  Cob- 
airival  in  America  in  December  1774.  Hostili-  bett  in  1819,  The  strong  part  taken  by  this  ex- 
ties  having  commenced  between  the  mother  traordinary  man  in  religion  and  politics  has  pro- 
country  and  the  colonies,  he  composed  his  cele-  duced  such  extremes  of  praise  and  execration 
brated  pamphlet,  'Common  Sense*  {'776)1  that  there  exist  few  or  no  sources  of  unbiased 
which  was  written  with  great  vigor.  The  ob-  information  either  as  to  his  abilities  or  charac- 
jeet  of  this  tract  was  to  recommend  the  separa-  ter  except  his  writings.  That  he  possessed  much 
tion  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  In  native  vigor  of  intellect  is  indisputable,  and 
1777  he  received  tne  office  of  secretary  to  the  he  was  master  of  a  spirited  argumentative  Eng- 
committee  of  foreign  affairs.  While  in  this  ijsh  style.  But  much  of  his  work,  particularly 
office  he  began  to  publish  a  series  of  political  the  'Age  of  Reason,'  was  unscholarly,  and  his 
appeals  called  'The  Crisis,'  the  first  number  attacks  on  religious  beliefs  were  ill  advised.  He 
of  which  contained  the  words,  «These  are  the  „as  not.  however,  an  atheist,  as  has  been  popu- 
times  that  try  mens  souls."  He  was  obliged  la^iy  believed.  His  services  to  the  American 
to  resign  his  secrMaryship  in  January  1779.  be-  cause  were  lasting  and  important  The  political 
ing  charged  with  divulging  some  oflicial  secrets  pamphlets,  letters,  and  addresses  of  Paine  are 
m  a  controversy  with  Silas  Deane,  whom  he  numerous,  and  may  be  found  in  the  collective 
accused  of  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  profit  by  his  editions  of  his  works,  Conway  published  an  ex- 
agency  by  conveymg  the  secret  supplies  of  stores  „,!„(  edition  of  Paine-s  work  in  1893-6.  The 
from  France,  But  in  the  following  November  <Li£e  of  Paine'  by  the  same  author,  published  in 
Pennsylvania  testified  her  approbation  of  his  ,392,  is  the  standard  one.  Consult  his  works 
conduct  on  this  occasion  by  appomting  h.m  clerk  ^^^^^^  ^  j.,  p  Conway  in  four  volumes  ■ 
to  the  Assembly.  With  his  salary  oi  £$00  as  (,894.«)  and  Conway's  life  of  Paine  (1892); 
clerk.  Fame  started  the  subscription  which  re-  ^is^^j,  „.  <Literary  History  of  the  American 
suited  m  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  R-„„i,,,i  '.  (,0o6i 
Bank   (later  the  Bank  of  North  America),     In  R^""'""'*"     i'i^)- 

1785  he  received  $3,000  from  Congress  in  recog-  Paine,  William  H.,  American  engineer:  b. 

nition  of  his  services  during  the  war.     He  also  Chester,    N.    H.,    27   May    l8z8;    d.    Cleveland, 

received   300   acres   of   land    in    New    Rochelle  Ohio,  31  Dee.  1890.     He  studied  civil  engineer- 

from  the  State  of  New  York.    In  1787  he  em-  ing,  engaged  in  surveying  in  Wisconsin,  and  in 

tiarked    for    Europe.     On    the    appearance    of  1849  surveyed  a  wagon  road  over  the  Rocky 

Burke's  'Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,'  Mountains.    He  was  appointed  captain  of  engi- 

he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his   'Rights  of  Man'  neers  on   the   staff  of  Gen.   McDowell   in   1862, 

(1791)  in  answer  to  that  celebrated  work.    The  and  was  later  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

second  part  was  published  1792,  and  on  21  May  where   his   services   were   of  much    value.      He 

in  that  year  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  assisted    in   the    construction   of   the    Brooklyn 

wicked   and   seditious   publications,   alluding   to  Bridge,  for  a  time  exercised  entire  supervision 

but  not  naming  the   'Rights  of  Man.*     On  the  of  the  work,  and  from  the  date  of  its  comple- 

same   day   the    attorney-general   commenced    a  tion  until   18S9  was  consulting  engineer. 
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PAINESVILLE  —  PAINT 

Painesvillc    A  dty  zg  mites  N.  E.  of  Cleve-  turpentine.    The  advantage  of  iisinff  turpentiiK 

land,  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of  Lake  County,  is  that,  as  it  is  slow  to  evaporate,  it  keeps  the 

connected  by  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Grand  River,  paint  long  enough  moist  to  allow  of  the  brush 
the  New  York,  Chicago  and  Si.  Louis,  Ihe  marks  sinking  and  flattening  out  into  a  smooth 
Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  surface.  Paints  can  be  rendered  to  a  hif[h  de- 
Western  R.  R.  It  has  a  population  of  about  gree  fire-proof  by  mixing  with  them  bone  add 
3,000,  containing  many  industrial  establish-  or  a  soft  and  readily  fusible  glass.  The  heat 
ments,  a  grain  elevator,  flour  mills,  iron  melts  the  boric  acid  or  the  glass  which  forms  an 
foundries,  machine  shops,  and  brick  yards,  air-proof  sheath  to  the  wood  or  other  substance 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its  own  so  painted,  and  thus  protects  them  pretty  effi- 
water-works  and  electric  plants  for  lighting  ciently  from  the  flames.  The  most  permanent 
the  town.  It  receives  considerable  commercial  of  blues  is  ultramarine,  while  Prussian  blue  and 
importance  from  the  fact  that  Fairpoint,  mak-  indigo  are  apt  to  fade.  Cobalt,  however,  is  the 
ing  a  fine  natural  harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  is  btit  most  lasting  of  all  blues.  Among  the  reds  the 
three  miles  away.  The  town  boasts  of  a  large  only  really  unchanging  colors  are  vermilion 
public  library,  containing  over  5,500  volumes,  and  the  ochres ;  madders,  carmines,  and  crim- 
and  a  college  (Lake  Erie  College)  that  dates  son  lakes  are  likely  to  fade,  the  last  two  very 
as  far  back  as  1859.  The  town  itself  was  rapidly.  Oxide  of  chromium  and  terre  verte 
founded  in  1708.  but  was  not  incorporated  be-  are  the  only  permanent  greens;  Naples  yellow, 
fore  1832,  receiving  its  present  charter  as  late  as  raw  sienna,  cadmium,  and  yellow  ochre  the 
igo2.  The  rich  agricultural  and  mining  region  only  stable  yellows.  Madder  brown  and  Van- 
in  which  Painesville  is  situated  contributes  con-  dyke  brown  will  fade,  but  raw  and  burnt  amber 
siderably  to  its  oro.'inerilv.  Pnn.  ( iQiol  5.50E.  and  burnt  sienna  retain  their  tint  forever.  All 
Pains  »nil  Penalties,  Ads  of.  An"  act  of  "he  known  blacks  and  whites  are  durable  ex- 
legislation  passed  in  England  providing  for  the  eepting  when  the  latter  are  adulterated  with 
imposition  of  punishment  without  trial  upon  chalk  or  other  impunty.  See  Coal  Tar  QMUkS! 
anyone  dearly  guilty  of  treason  or  similar  Coloring  Matter;  Dves;  Mineral  Colors. 
serious  crimes.  No  capital  ptinishment.  how-  paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Industry.  The  art 
ever,  can  be  imposed  under  this  statute.  In  the  of  mixing  colors  to  produce  the  almost  innu- 
United  States  such  legislation  never  has  been  er-  merabie  tints   used   in   painting  at   the   present 


acted,  nor  ever  could  be,  since  there  is  a  constitu-  time  has  been  an  evolution  of  the  19th  ..,.- 
tional  clause  forbiddmg  all  bills  of  attainder.  tury,  and  has  developed  with  the  increased  de- 
Paint,  Luminoua,  a  phosphorescent  sub-  mand  for  the  article.  In  the  making  of  paints 
stance  used  aa  a  coating  foj  surfaces.  The  there  are  two  essentials,  the  pigment  and  the 
phenomenon  of  phosphorescence,  which  gives  vehicle,  the  former  composing  the  body  or 
to  luminous  paints  its  distinctive  character,  has  solid  substance,  ground  to  a  fine  powder  which 
nothiiig  to  do  with  phosphorus,  whose  lum-  is  mixed  with  the  latter,  or  the  liquid  cora- 
inosity  is  due  to  slow  oxidation.  The  first  ponent,  which  determines  the  character  of  the 
discovery  of  a  substance  emitting  light  with-  paint  whether  oil-paint  or  water-coior.  The 
out  oxidation  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  mixing  materials  are  varied  according  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  sulphide  of  barium  requirements  of  the  work:  for  water-color 
(Bologna  stone)  and  chloride  of  calcium  drawings  and  for  some  kinds  of  decorative 
(Homberg's  phosphorus)  were  discovered,  work,  gum,  glue.  size,  or  other  adhesive  ma- 
Sulphide  of  calcium  dates  from  1768;  sulphide  terials.  dissolved  in  water,  are  more  adaptable; 
of  strontium  is  the  latest  discoverj'  in  this  while  for  oil  paintings,  the  painting  of  build- 
kind.  Any  of  these  substances,  if  inclosed  in  ings,  or  for  any  outside  painted  work  exposed 
a  sealed  glass  tube  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  linseed  otl,  boiled  with 
and  then  carried  into  a  dark  room,  appears  at  the  sulphate  of  lead  or  ainc,  or  with  acetate  of 
first  brilliantly  luminous,  and  long  afterward  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  is  found  to  be  superior. 
like  a  hot  body  cooling.  Practical  application  For  indoor  work  plain  linseed  oil  and  oil  of 
has  been  made  of  the  property  in  the  produc-  turpentine  are  used ;  for  artists'  colors,  fine  lin- 
tion  of  luminous  paint,  the  above  compounds  seed  or  nut  oil  is  more  commonlv  used,  unboiled 
being  ground  and  mixed  with  a  vehicle,  as  and  in  small  quantities,  and  to  dilute  them, 
in  ordinary  paint,  and  laid  on  the  surface  that  turpentine  is  generally  employed.  As  before 
is  to  be  made  luminous.  stated  the_  most  common  vehicle  used  io  oil 
Paint  consists  of  colors  or  dyes  so  mixed  paints  is  linseed  oil  because  of  its  property  of 
with  oil,  glue  or  water,  as  to  spread  easilv  over  oxidiiing  to  a  resinous  body,  which  holds  the 
a  surface,  and  retain  its  brilliancy  after  drying,  paint  in  a  firm  water-proof  varnish. 
It  is  usual  to  add  a  dryer,  and  a  solvent  or  Prior  to  1850  all  paints  were  mixed  just 
thinner  to  paints  before  using  them.  The  ve-  previous  to  being  used  but  later  a  system  of 
hides  in  painting  are  various,  but  the  principal  mixing  paints  at  a  factory  was  introduced 
oil  used  in  oil-paintinK  is  that  which  is  o1>  whereoy  the  paints  were  put  up  in  cans  ready 
tained  from  flaxseed.  This  linseed  oil  is  puri-  for  instant  use,  at  the  same  time  the  pigment 
fied  by  settling  for  about  four  months  in  tanks  was  prevented  from  settling  in  the  bottom  of 
with  a  temperature  of  ^0°  F,  Dryers  are  em-  the  can  by  the  mixing  in  of  an  emulsion  which 
ployed  to  harden  the  painted  surface  before  it  held  it  at  all  times  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
can  become  dimmed  by  absorbing  the  dust  with  other  ingredients.  The  first  points  ready  for 
which  the  atmosphere  is  charged.  To  make  a  use  were  made  in  1852,  and  were  tinted 
successful  drj-er,  lead  and  manganese  com-  colors  in  paste  form.  About  18.57  carmine 
pounds  are  dissolved  in  oil,  which  thus  be-  was  made  from  cochineal  by  D.  F.  Tiemann 
comes  oxygenated.    They  absorb  oxyiren  from  &  Company,  and  in    i860  they    followed  this 
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In  the  maldng  of  water  colors  gum,  glue,  or 
■ize  mixed  with  water  are  most  generally  used, 
Kalsomine,  the  most  common  of  the  water- 
colors,  is  a  mixture  of  prepared  chalk  with  a 
solution  of  glue  and  ultramarine  to  offset  a 
yellow  tint  for  white.  Silicate  of  sodium 
(soluble  glass)  and  napthas  and  tars,  both  coal 
and  wood,  are  used  as  vehicles  for  water-color 

The  paint  industry  in  the  United  States 
started  in  New  York  City,  in  I7i5>  when  lin- 
seed oil  was  put  on  the  market  as  an  article  of 
commercial  value.  This  first  mill  was  closely 
followed  in  1718  by  one  in  Connecticut,  erected 
by  John  Prout,  Jr.  Later  in  I7,S0  the  Dunkers, 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa„  started  the  industry  and 
by  1786  had  four  mills  in  operation.  While 
paint  had  been  used  many  year.s  before  the 
linseed-oil  industry  was  itarted,  yet  its  manu- 
facture added  a  great  stimulus  to  the  use  of 
paints  because  it  aided  greatly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  and  varnish  and  later  became 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  business. 

White  lead  was  first  successfully  made  and 
used  commercially  in  1804,  by  Samuel  Wetherill, 
of  Philadelphia,  This  was  followed  in  1806-7 
by  the  manufacture  of  different  colors,  such  as 
rose-pink,  Dutch  pink,  blue,  and  French  green, 
the  inventions  of  Anthony  Tiemann;  in  iSoq 
Prussian  blue  was  first  put  on  the  market;  and 
later  William  Guest,  of  Baltimore,  started  in  to 
make  chrome  yeilow.  Many  colors  were  added 
to  the  list  in  a  short  time,  by  iSil  as  many  as 
22  being  made  in  Philadelphia  alone,  and  be- 
side the  firms  which  made  these  there  were  also 
three  red- lead  factories  in  Pittsburg,  which 
annually  produced  goods  valued  at  $13,000. 
From  that  time  the  growth  of  the  industry  was 
rapid  and  healthy,  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
each  had  several  large  works  turning  out  red 
and  white  leads,  chrome,  and  various  other 
colors:  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue  was 
started  in  Rensselaer  Co..  N.  Y. ;  and  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  factories  sprang  up  in 
all  the  large  centres  of  trade,  notably  Albany, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

In  1850  deposits  of  zinc  ore  were  discovered 
in  New  Jersey,  and  this  turned  the  attention  of 
the  manufacturers  to  an  article,  which  though 
"        r  body   and   opacity  to   the  better 


Philadelphia.  The  quality  of  the  varnish  made 
by  the  American  manufacturers  soon  became 
widely  known  and  a  large  export  business  was 
built  up,  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
paint  and  varnish  greatly  affecting  the  oil-mills. 
Prior  to  1836,  dotneslic  seed  had  been  entirely 
used  in  these  mills,  but  with  the  increased  use 
of  paints  and  varnish  and  with  the  introduction 
of  new  and  improved  machinery,  outside  mar- 
kets were  invaded  by  the  American  traders  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  raw  material  for  use 
in  the  mills  of  tliis  country,  aud  m  i8j6  the  first 
cargo  of  flaxseed  was  imported  from  Sicily. 
Other  trading  points  were  rapidly  opened  up, 
Odessa,  Alexandria,  and  Calcutta,  being  the 
most  important.  By  i860  there  were  several 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  varnish  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  three  had  been  established 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  since  that  time 
the  growth  of  this  industry  has  been  remarkable 
as  shovm  by  the  following  figures : 
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In  igio  the  exports  of  paint  amounted  to  over 
$4,700,000,  having  risen  from  $20,00  in  18.15, 
and  the  varnish  exported  in  1910  amounted  to 
over  $975,000,  showmg  that  American  colors  are 
found  in  many  foreign  markets.  See  Paint; 
Varnish;  Linseed-Oh.  Industby;  Cotton-Seed- 
OiL  Inqusthy;  Coal  Tar  Colors;  Colorino 
Matters;  Dyes;  Luminous  Paint;  Minebal 
Colors,  Etc. 

Painted  QiuU.    See  Quail. 

Painted  Terrapin  or  Tortoise.  See  Turtle. 


qualities   of   white    lead,   was    recognized    as    a  Ti-i-t-i ■_    »i.      j  11     . -• _i   .i.. 

™tabfc  .ub.l,0.te  for  while  ind  ■.  .  bod,  for  „„?"?";?£  'V  'j'  ^  .  T  ,„  .U 
pain...  Mln.r.l  p.int,  at  tbi,  tim.  al.o  caine  ",°;'';"!°''',l'  ""  •PPl'"'>"»  »<  "I-'  •»  •"? 
r,  ,,       j"^       j(^i_L__      »     suriacc,  lor  the  purpose  ot  makmg  It  more  at- 

mo   ....   tb.   demand   for   them   be,„g   great     ^  ;  ,_^  ,^^  ^     '^^  preservative  of  the 

beeapse  of  thetr  Sre-prooJ  and  .ode.ttoet.b  e  ,„t„„„  i„„j  {„,  ;„  ,n„rticle  the  word  i. 
30.1,t,e..^A.  a  reeord  of  the  progre»  of  tbil  ^^rie^j'io  the  art  of  painting,  that  is,  the  art 
of  representing  objects,  real  or  imaginary,  on  a 
flat  or  nearly  flat  surface  by  the  use  of  designs 
in  line  and  color.  The  origin  of  this  art,  like 
that  of  several  others  known  to  civilization,  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  those  prehistoric  ages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  which  the  researches  of  mod- 
ern Egyptologists  have  pushed  back,  apparently, 
to  the  distance  of  80  centuries.  Some  few 
tracesof  it  among  the  unknown  autochthonous 
races  ivho  preceded  the  long  lines  of  the  dynas- 
ties of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  have  been  but 
recently  assigned  to  their  proper  sources;  the 
art  ot  the  dynasties  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
The  manufacture  of  oil  and  varnish  neces-  Ptolemies,  notvrithstanding  their  duration  by 
sarily  developed  along  with  the  paint  industry,  centuries,  presents  certain  striking  characteristics 
The  first  factor>-  established  in  the  United  States  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  It  was 
for  the  manufacture  of  varnish  was  founded  bjr     strfctly  a  conventional  and  symbolic  art,  largely 
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PAINTING 

an  official  art,  devoted  to  the  service  ot  the  of  Egypt  or  Assyria,  Greek  writers  speak  with 
monarch  and  of  religion,  and,  within  these  lim-  the  same  enthusiasm  of  the  works  of  their  great 
its,  a  decorative  art.  Sculpture  was  subservient  painters  as  of  those  of  their  sculptors,  but  it  is 
to  architecture,  and  painting— except  on  the  only  by  these  descriptions,  and  by  some  supposed 
walls  of  the  totrtbs  and  in  the  papyri— to  sculp-  copies  and  adaptations  in  the  work  of  the  ciafis- 
ttire.  Our  knowledge  of  painting  is  derived  men,  mural  painters  and  mosaicists,  of  the  dc- 
froin  the  very  numerous  examples  preserved  cline  of  the  art  under  the  Roman  domination, 
on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  the  tombs,  on  that  we  can  form  some  definite  conception  of 
the  mummy  cases  and  the  sarcophagi,  on  the  these  masterpieces.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
funeral  tablets,  and  the  illuminations  and  vignettes  rhetoricians  are  especially  impressed  by  the  abil- 
on  papyrus  and  linen.  The  conventions  in  which  ity  of  the  painters  to  represent  objects  so  natur- 
the  art  remained  bound— with  but  few  excep-  ally  as  to  mystify  the  spectator.  The  development 
tions  —  were  established  in  the  earliest  ages;  of  the  art  throng  its  yarious  phases  can  be 
they  embraced  all  design,  religious  and  secular,  fairly  well  traced  in  the  wall  pamtings  discov- 
requiring  that  human  figures  and  those  of  ani-  ered  in  Etruscan  tombs;  it  practically  embraced 
mals  should  be  represented  in  profile,  defined  by  all  subjects,  mytholc^y,  history,  scenes  I'rom 
an  outline,  and  in  flat  color ;  for  landscape  and  dail:r  life,  landsape,  marines,  portraits,  animals, 
architecture  there  was  adopted  a  curious  and  tragic  and  satirical  representations,  still-life. 
ingenious  combination  of  drawing,  both  in  ornament  and  decoration,  and  miniatures.  Com- 
(■round  plan  and  in  elevation,  to  express  the  position,  order,  linear  and  aerial  perspective, 
scene  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  manner  pos-  chiaroscuro,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  figure 
sible.  The  background  was  left  blank,  or  filled  extending  to  foreshortening,  action,  expression 
with  a  flat  tint;  the  required  lucidity  and  di-  by  gesture  and  by  countenance,  all  were  included. 
rectness  of  expression  forbade  the  use  of  linear  The  color  work  was  even  extended  to  the  tint' 
or  aerial  perspective,  or  an;  attempt  at  modeling  ing  or  painting  of  statues  (though  there  seems 
or  variation  of  the  conventional  local  color.  On  to  be  no  proof  that  the  Greeks  colored  the  nude 
the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  temples  the  out-  parts  of  their  marble  statues)  and  to  the  mold- 
lines  were  incised,  sometimes  very  deeply, —  the  ings,  triglyphs  and  other  ornaments  of  their 
figure  within  these  outlines  frequently  rounded  architecture.  Praxiteles  (q.v.)  when  asked 
down  to  the  bottom  of  this  incised  outline ;  on  which  of  his  works  in  marble  he  valued  the  most, 
the  walls  of  the  tombs  the  painter  replaced  this  replied:  'Those  on  which  Nikias  (the  painter) 
outline  with  one  made  by  his  brush.    He  worked  has  set  his  mark* 

directly  on  a  coat  of  white  stucco,  applied  over  In  Pompeii,  the  painted  portions  of  the  tem- 

a    rough-cast   to    conceal    the    joints    and    the  pies  are  always  finished  in  stucco  or  plaster. 

Toughness  of  the  masonry  wall;  of  colors  —  de-  Portrait  painting  was  apparently  more  in  favor 

rived  mostly  from  mineral  sources  —  he  had,  at  among  the    Romans    than  among  the   Greeks, 

the    most    flourishing    period    of    the    art,    as  The   long   series   of   painted    vases — from    the 

manv  as  18  or  ao,  as  we  know  from  wooden  earliest    examples    of   the    "Pelasgic*    or    pre- 

palettes  of  the   18th   dynasty,   which  have  becD  Homeric  period  downto thedisappearanceof the 

found.     These   colors   were   mixed   with   water  art  about  65  B.C. —  was  but  one  of  the  features 

and  gum  tragacanth,  possibly  with  honey;  some  of  this  comprehensive  school  of  painting.     The 

mummy  cases  of  the  later  dynasties  have  been  only  examples  of  easel  pictures  which  have  been 

painted  in  encaustic,  and  in  some  cases  the  eyes  preserved  are  a  few  small  paintings  on  marble 

and  eyebrows  of  the  mummy  masks  are  in  en-  and  slate,  found  in  Herculaneum  and  in  Etruscan 

amel.    These  colors  have  retained  their  brilliancy  tombs. 

to  a  remarkable  degree  through  the  ages ;  very  Apelles  introduced  the  use  of  a  glaze  or  var- 

few  of  the  paintings  are  cracked.    The  artist  nish  over  the  completed  tempera  painting.     In 

worked  with  brushes  of  reeds  or  mshes,   the  the  latter,  the  colors  were  tempered  with  a  glue, 

ends  of  which  were  soaked  in  water  until  their  a  gum,  honey,  white  of  an  egg,  juice  of  the  fi^ 

fibres  separated,   and  they  were  adapted  to  the  milk,   or   other  glutinous   substance,   soluble   in 

finest  and  most  delicate  work.     In  the  papyri —  water,  that  served  to  bind  them;  or  with  wax  or 

as  in  the  many  hundred  copies  of  the  Book  of  some    resin,    when    these    materials    had    been 

the  Dead  extant  —  the  illustrations  stretch  along  rendered  by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be 

the  top  of  the  page,  like  head-pieces,  or  are  in-  worked    in    water.      In   tempera   painting    (see 

serted  as  vignettes,  or  initials,  or  full-page  pic-  Tempma),  colors  were  applied  to  the  dcy  wall; 

tures.     In   many  cases   they  are  merely  outline  in   fresco    (see   P'Bisco),   to  the   wall   while  Hie 

sketches  in  black  or  red.     In  general,  figures  of  plaster  was  still  wet.     Both  methods  are  found 

men  are  colored  a  dull  red  and  those  of  women  in  Pompeii ;  the  backgrounds  always  in  fresco 

a   light  yellow,   the  gods  and  the   genii  of  the  and,  generally,  the  architectural  framing  and  or- 

dead  may  be  of  positive  greens  and  blues,  and  naments ;  the  small  figure  panels  in  the  centre 

the  animals  are  frequently  spotted.    The  colors  are  generally  painted  in  tempera  on  the  fresco 

are  always  pleasing  and  harmonious,  and  on  the  background.     In  fresco,  no  colors  except  earths 

largest  wall    spaces   a  comprehensive  and  well  were  used,  and  these  were  protected  t^  an  er- 

sustained  color-scheme  is  frequently  found,  de-  caustic  varnish,  which  also  served  to  give  then 

signed  and  carried  out  with  true  artistic  skill,  more  brilliancy.  Encausticpainting  was  used  only 

On   the  outer 'Walls,  exposed   to   tul!   sunlight,  forpictureson  tablets  or  on  canvas;  in  this  process 

and   in   the  deepest  recesses  of  the  tombs,   the  naphtha,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  any  volatile. 

colors  are  most  vivid ;  in  the  intermediate  cham-  ethereal  oil  that  will  evaporate,  leaving  the  wax 

bers  of  the  tombs  they  are  more  quiet  and  dis-  colors  firmly  fixed,  can  be  used  as  menstrua  to 

creet.  to  suit  the  tempered  light.    (See  Egypt.)  liquify  the  wax.    In  the  usual  method,  when  the 

Greek  and  Raman  Painting. —  In  the  middle  colored  sticks  of  wax  and  resin  have  been  melted 

of  the  6th  century  before  Christ  Greek  painting  over  a  fire  the  colors  are  applied  broadly  with  a 

was  lechnically  no  farther  advanced  than  that  brush  and  then  blended  bv  ir ' """ 
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instTument,  a  spatula  or  cestrum  (generic  name  close  with  tl^  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclastic 
cwttfriun),  at  times  used  very  hot.  The  same  schism,  ia  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century. 
imtrumeot  is  used  to  finish  the  painting  by  tak-  The  medixval  style  was  formed  by  the  grad- 
ii^,  while  still  hot,  cold  wax  colors  and  blending  ual  union  of  these  classic  traditions  with  the 
and  grading  them  on  the  first  painting.  The  hereditary  art  of  the  Western  barbarians  con- 
colored  sticka  of  wax  and  resin,  softened  by  the  quered  by  the  Empire  or  who  overran  iL  Each 
addition  of  an  oil,  may  be  applied  from  a  hot  of  these  races  contributed  an  individual  note,— 
palette  with  a  brush  and  then  melted  and  mod-  the  Irish  monks  excelled  in  illuminating  manu- 
eiod  with  the  cestrum.  The  same  sticks,  soft-  scripts,  their  art  being  continued  by  the  An^lo- 
ened  by  the  addition  of  an  oil,  may  be  used  Saxons;  under  Charlemagne  mural  paintmg, 
directly,  like  crayons  of  pastel;  or,  when  dis-  both  sacred  and  profane,  was  greatly  in  favor, 
solved  in  an  essential  or  volatile  oil,'  applied  with  though  nothing  now  remains  save  miniatures ; 
a  brush;  but  these  two  methods,  not  involving  but  these  primitive  impulses  did  not  extend 
the  use  of  heat,  art  not,  strictly  speaking,  en-  south  of  the  Alps  until  tlie  Romanesque  period, 
caustic  painting.  In  all  cases,  the  ancients  pre-  ending  in  tile  13th  century.  The  first  indications 
pared  their  walls  very  carefully  before  painting,  of  Gothic  art  appear  in  the  miniatures  toward 
the  final  surface  receiving  a  firmness  and  con-  the  close  of  this  period,— in  the  angular  and 
sistency  almost  equal  to  that  of  marble.  Their  broken  folds  of  the  draperies,  indicating  that 
colors  were  almost  exclusively  mineral,  the  only  tendency  which  was  to  "govern  the  human  sense 
animal  substance  known  being  the  slimy  matter  of  form  in  all  its  modes  of  expression,  down 
of  the  purple  snail,  mixed  with  chalk, —  this  pur-  to  handwriting  inclusively.* 
pie  unknown  to  the  modern  palette.  Later  Mediarual-Cothtc. —  It  was  in  France 
Bygantine  and  Early  MediaruaL— The  ioflu-  that  Gothic  architecture  took  its  origin;  and 
ence  of  ancient  art  on  that  of  the  early  Chris-  there,  too,  that  the  other  arts  took  the  lead  in 
tians  was  long  in  disappearing  —  notwithstanding  Europe,  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Paint- 
the  widely  divergent  tendencies  of  the  new  re-  ing  gradually  escaped  from  the  domination  of 
ligion.  Inheriting  the  Jewish  aversion  to  idol-  the  prjesllj'  order;  the  painters  became  special- 
atry,  and  to  works  of  material  imagery,  the  ists,  working  exclusively  at  mural  paintings, — 
Fathers  of  the  Church  declaimed  against  all  art-  particularly  so  in  the  northern  countries.  Hence, 
ists, —  TertuUian  denounced  them  as  p«rsons  of  a  certain  growth  of  individuality  of  conception, 
iniquitous  occupations.  The  paintings  and  a  tendency  toward  subtlety  and  mysticism,  an 
decorations  in  the  Roman  catacombs  —  redtscov-  attempt  at  realism,  including  study  from  nature, 
ered  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, —  especially  — the  whole,  as  ;^et,  much  hampered  by  tradi- 
those  in  the  earliest  cemeteries,  bear  a  great  tion.  After  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  there 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  wall  paintings.  Or-  appeared  very  definite  signs  of  an  appreciation  of 
pheua  playing  on  his  pipes  reappears  as  the  the  full  capacities  of  the  art  of  painting  and 
youthful  and  beardless  Christ  surrounded  by  his  serious  attemjits  to  realize  them.  In  this  art, 
sheep,  and  Hermes  Kriophoros,  carrying  a  ram  including  miniature  painting  in  books,  France 
on  his  shoulders,  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  took  the  lead,  as  she  had  done  in  architecture. 
bearded  type  of  the  Saviour,  with  which  we  are  The  development  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  it  di- 
fajniliar,  was  not  generally  adopted  till  later,  mtnished  the  spaces  for  wall  paintings  greatly  in- 
in  the  earliest  mosaics.  As  the  Qiurch  increased  creased  that  of  the  windows,  and  thus  gave  a 
in  numbers  and  .power  the  i>rimitive  prejudices  great  impetus  to  the  noble  art  of  glass  painting 
disappeared,  but  early  Christian  painting  shared  (q.v.).  In  the  14th  century,  distinct  schools  of 
in  the  general  decline  of  all  the  contemporary  painting  begin  to  appear,  as,  in  Germany,  those 
art  of  the  Empire.  Occasional  efforts  were  made  of  Prague,  of  Cologne,  of  Westphalia,  etc.,  and 
by  the  emperors  to  check  this  decadence,  by  even  the  names  of  individual  artists  become 
Constantine  and  by  Vajentinian,  Valens  and  known;  the  pane!  paintings  of  the  French  and 
Gratian  in  the  4th  century;  and  in  the  5th,  the  Flemings  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
by  Theodoric.  at  Ravenna,  the  capital  of  the  of  the  Lower  Rhine;  but  in  Italy  the  art,  both 
titrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy.  The  first  men-  in  conceptions  and  in  technical  methods,  followed 
tion  of  church  painting  is  found  in  a  canon  of  distinct  national  lines, —  preparing  the  way  for 
the  council  held  at  Illiberio  (Granada),  Spain,  the  Renaissance.  Foremost  among  these  pre- 
about  305  A.D. ;  but  the  medieval  wall  paint-  cursors  were  the  Tuscans,  Niccola  Pisano  (q.v.), 
ings  have  nearly  all  dis^peared, —  very  largely  the  sculptor,  and  Giovanni  Cimabue  (q.v.),  the 
by  conflagrations.  Olir  insuffici<:nt  knowledge  painter.  The  first  great  epoch  in  modern  paint- 
of  the  cany  medieval  painting  is  principally  de-  jog  is  considered  to  have  been  that  signalized  bv 
rived  from  the  mosaics,  the  most  important  being  the  mature  works  of  Giotto  di  Bondone  (qv.) 
at  Ravenna  and  Rome,  and  from  the  miniatures  (1276-1336),  a  pupil  of  Cimabue,  who  was 
and  the  illuminated  manuscripts.  In  Byzantium,  acclaimed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  greatest 
the  mosaic  wall  decorations  were  not  confined  to  genius  in  the  arts  of  Italy.  To  their  astonished 
the  churches  but  were  also  employed  to  celebrate  eyes,  Giotto's  power  of  presenting  objects  natur- 
the  deeds  and  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  as  in  ally  was  so  great  that  'the  thin^  itself"  was 
the  Chalke,  the  great  state  hall  of  Justinian's  reproduced.  With  this  he  combined  a  great 
palace.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Lorn-  command  of  the  arrangement  and  execution  of 
bards  in  Italy,  the  ideals,  the  freedom  and  monutriental  mural  painting,  and  a  freedom  from 
spirituality  of  both  the  Church  and  its  art,  the  traditions  both  of  the  Byzantine  manner  and 
fell  into  even  stricter  bondage.  The  subject  of  the  Northern  Gothic,  while  reproducing  in  his 
the  Crueffixion  first  appears  in  painting  in  the  works  many  of  the  decorative  ideas  of  the  an- 
latler  part  of  the  6th  century,  the  figure  of  the  cients.  Cliief  among  his  followers  was  Andrea 
Saviour  frequently  clad  in  a  long  purple  robe,  di  Cione  (q.v.),  called  L'ArcagnuoIo,  or,  in  the 
and  sometimes  wearing  a  regal'  crown.  The  contracted  form,  Orcagna.  The  painters  of  the 
classical  period  of  early  Christian  art  came  to  a  school  of  Sienna  ranked  almost  in  importance 
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with  those  of  Florence;  and  in  the  Campo  Santo  Oie  3d  century  a.d,,  nearly  aoa  years  after  the 
of  Pisa  are  still  preserved  some  o£  the  greatest  introduction  of  Buddhist  pictures  and.  inugea 
monuments  of  fresco  painting,  executed  by  var-  from  India.  According  to  an  ancient  Japanese 
ious  artists,  of  this  closing  period  of  the  Middle  writing,  the  history  of  pictorial  art  began  in 
Ages,  that  country  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
China  and  Japan.— The  technique  of  the  art  Yuriaku  (4S7-479  a.d.),  introduced  by  a  Chinese 
of  painting  in  China  and  Japan  is  founded  pri-  painter  of  royal  descent,  Nanrju  or  Shipki  it 
marily  on  the  caligrapiiic  dexterity  which  was  is  probable  diat  Japanese  art  took  its  real  birth 
the  chief  ideal  of  the  older  Chinese  painters  and  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Bcddhism 
their  Japanese  followers,  and  which  is  still  held  if  the  middle  or  the  6th  century. 
in  high  honor.  The  ancient  art  of  handwriting  Ferjia  and  India.  It  was  from  China  that 
was  based  upon  a  system  of  representing  or  sym-  Persia  originally  derived  the  arts  of  architcctnre, 
bolizing  the  thing  indicated,  and  both  it  and  the  painting  and  ceramics ;  for  the  second  of  Siese, 
art  of  painting  were  fettered  by  traditions  that  the  general  principles  and  the  leehnicat  methods, 
were  as  binding  as  those  of  Egyptan  art.  Linear  even  to  the  vellum  upon  which  the  painting 
design  has  remained  the  important  element  ever  were  executed,  were  Chinese.  Later,  many  ot 
in  painting,  the  outline  being  always  retained,  the  elements  of  the  art  were  adopted  from  that 
A.^  an  art  primarily  decorative  and  suggestive,  of  the  Arabian  Caliphate  an  art  which  had  been 
and  not  realistic,  its  fundamental  principles  differ  bom  in  Eprpt  and  developed  m  Syria  Under 
widely  from  those  of  all  the  European  schools,  the  dynasties  of  the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan 
Die  Japanese  themselves  compare  their  art  of  (Ii99-i335  a.d.).  painting  m  ,  Persia  assumed 
painting  — which  they  consider  the  richest  and  definite  forms  and  characteristics;  mdeed,  it  is 
most  important,  the  most  intimate  expression  of  asserted  to  have  been  borrowed  from  iuranian. 
the  national  character— to  "sketching."  (La  Dravidian,  Greek.  Sassanian  Mongol,  and 
peinture  japonaise  a  la  caractire  d'une  esquisse,  'European  sources.  During  the  Mahommedan 
says  the  official  work  published  by  the  Japanese  domination  its  ")fluence  was  extended  to  Inda, 
Imperial  Commission  at  the  Exposition  Univer-  where  it  succeeded  the  native  traditions.  ITie 
selfe  of  Paris,  1900.)  As  a  sketeh,  or,  rather,  »«  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Mongol  em- 
as  a  work  in  which  only  the  essentials  are  re-  P^ro"  was  practically  the  same;  m  boUi,  the  an- 
tained  — appealing  to  more  artistic  and  more  cent  mural  paintings  having  almost  completely 
intelligent  taste  than  the  finished  realistic  disappeared  it  is  preserved  only  in  the  minia- 
picture,— these  paintings  dispense  with  careful  tures  Modem  Hindu  paintmg  and  sculpture 
definition,  with  chiaroscuro  and  perspective,  a«  both  in  lamentable  decadence;  the  f^er. 
qualities  neglected  by  both  the  Chinese  and  never_haying  even  nndertaken  to  represent  na- 
Japanese  masters  in  their  search  for  idealis-  t"^^.  "  "ntent  with  traditional  and  decorative 
tic  design  and  decorative  feeling.  The  care  formulas,  ,  .^  .  t 
bestowed  upon  the  line  leads  to  a  very  skilful  ,  For  painting  of  Europe  after  the  clo»e  of 
characterization  and  su^estiveness  in  design,—  the  Medaval  epoch,  see  Eenaissakcb  PAiin- 
marred  by  the  limitations  and  conventions  of  inc;  PosT-ReffAissANCE  Painting. 
both  national  arts;  the  generally  tempered  and  .  Bibltography.— <mstoiTt  de  1  Art  dans  I  An- 
restricted  color-scheme  permits  of  the  most  subtle  tiquite'  (1882-1904);  Maspero  'L  Arch^olopc 
ind  beautiful  tones,  and  of  a  very  artistic  render-  Egyptienne> ;  _ Woltmann  and  Woermann,  /His- 
fng  of  aerial  perspective  in  the  landscapes,  espe-  tory  of  Paint mg'  (1891);  Girard,  "La  Pemttire 
cially  in  the  Japanese.  The  painter  does  not  hes-  Antique>  (1895);  Pnsse  d  Avennes  'Histoire 
itefe  to  leave  his  canvas  or  his  paper  untouched  de  1  Art  Egyptien' ;  Crownmshield,  *Mural 
in  spots  so  as  to  concentrate  on  the  principal  PamtmB> ;  Collignon.  'Mantlel  d  Archiologie 
motif;  he  is  in  search  of  an  abstract  beauty,  not  Grecque' ;  Martha,  'L'ArcheoIogie  Etrusqoe  et 
of  that  of  the  individual —in  accord  with  the  Romame',  <L'Art  Etrusque' ;  Bnann,  <Ge- 
Buddhist  principle  of  the  social  development  schichte  der  griechischen  Kun5tler>  {1889) ; 
rather  than  of  that  of  the  individual.  This  is  pe-  Milligen,  'Peintures  antiques  et  intdites  de 
culiarly  true  of  the  Butsu-y^,  or  picture  of  the  vases  grecqucs'  ;  Lait,  'Die  griechischen  Vasen' ; 
true  Buddhist  school,  which  is  distinguished  Mau,  'Pompeii,  its  Life  and  Art>;  Muther, 
from  the  works  of  the  secular  artists  by  certain  'Geschichle  der  Malerei';  Bayet,  'LArt  Byran- 
distinctive  qualities.  In  China,  noth  with  standing  rin> ;  Piralr*,  'L'archeologic  Chr^icrne*; 
the  number  of  epochs  which  the  art  of  painting  Womum,  'The  Epochs  of  Painting'  ;  'Histoire 
has  traversed  and  the  varying  influences  to  which  de  I'art  du  Japon.  Ouvrage  publii  par  la  Com- 
it  has  been  subjected,  it  has  retained  throughout  mission  Imperiale  du  Japon  a  I'Exposition  Uni- 
a  general  unity  of  principles.  The  Japanese  verselle  de  Pans'  (igoo)  ;  'Anderson  'The  Pic- 
claim  that  in  deriving  their  art  from  the  Koreans,  torial  Arts  of  Japan  (1886)  ;  Gonse,  'L'Art  Jap- 
the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus,  they  have  bettered  onais' ;  Paleologue,  'L'Art  Chinois* ;  Kakasu 
their  instructions  and  given  their  own  style  to  Okakura,  "The  Ideals  of  the  East,  with  Special 
the  art,— a  greater  charm  and  subtlety  of  line,  a  Reference  to  the  Arts  of  Japan'  (1903)  ;  Las- 
greater  delicacy  and  beauty  of  tone  in  the  color,  sen,  'Indische  Alterthum  Kunde' ;  Schnaase, 
Both  nations  refer  the  origin  of  their  art  lo  a  'Geschichte  der  Kunst  in  Alterthunr  (1874); 
legendary  eta,  the  Japanese  claiming  13  cen-  'Grande  Encyclopedic,  articles  Inde,  Hindou- 
turies  of  duration,  and  the  Chinese  historians  isme'  (i8g3)  ;  Maindron,  <L'Ar(  Indien' ;  Gayet. 
ascribing  the  invention  of  painting  to  Che-hoang.  'L'Art  Persan'  ( Libra  iries -Imp  rim  cries  Re- 
minister  of  the  Emperor  Hoang-ti;  in  the  27th  unies,  1895)  ;  De  la  Marche,  'Les  Manuscrits  et 
century  before  Christ,  contemporary  with  the  la  Miniature';  Blanc.  'Histoire  des  Peintres  de 
introduction  of  writing  by  Tsang-hie  —  these  toutes  les  eeoles.'  See  for  further  bibliogra- 
two  personages  considered  by  some  authorities  phy  under  Post-Renaissance  Painting;  Rb- 
to  have  been  identical,  No  satisfactory  record  naissance  Paintih&  Woxiau  Walton. 
of  an  individual  painter,  however,  appears  before  Attlhor'Ckcfs  d'^uvre  Bxfio,  V^utrs^t  t88<).' 
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vhat  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Re-  done  in  his  arl.  When  he  could  do  what  his 
naissance,  and  this  difference  is  largely  de-  masters  did  as  well  as  they  did  it,  and  hardly 
pendent  upon  a  different  cotKeption  of  the  so-  until  then,  he  was  ready  to  observe  nature  for 
cial  status  of  the  artist.  In  the  medieval  world  himself,  to  allow  his  own  temperament  to  influ- 
the  painter  was  a  craftsman,  like  the  carpenter  eoce  his  work,  to  become,  perhaps,  a  creator 
or  the  smith.  The  individual  artist  tnight  rise  and  an  innovator,  and  to  teach  others  all  that 
to  some  eminence  and  consideration,  but  as  an  he  had  been  taught  and  all  that  he  had  learned 
artist  he  was  a  member  of  a  mechanical  trade  for  himself,  so  that  they  might  begin,  as  nearly 
which  no  one  would  have  thought  of  putting  on  as  possible,  where  he  left  off. 
a  level  with  the  learned  professions.  To-day  The  typical  education  of  a  modern  painter  is 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  is  a  pro-  as  different  from  this  as  passible.  He  begins 
fessional  man,  like  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor,  his  special  education  later  than  did  the  medi*- 
ind  his  education  is  planned,  as  nearly  as  pos-  val  painter,  having  spent  some  years  in  ordi- 
sible,  on  the  lines  oi  theirs.  As  long  as  the  nary  schooling,  perhaps,  even,  m  securing  a 
irtist  was  considered  a  tradesman  he  was  ed^-  college  training.  He  may  have  done  a  little  des- 
tated  like  a  tradesman,  that  is,  by  apprentice-  ultory  drawing  during  this  time,  hut,  about  the 
ship  to  a  master  of  the  craft.  In  a  modified  age  of  20  or  later,  he  decides  to  become  a 
form  this  apprenticeship  system  was  in  force  painter  and  begins  his  serious  education  in  art. 
as  lale  as  the  i8th  century,  but  its  character  He  begins  it  not  as  an  apprentice,  but  as  a 
can  best  be  understood  by  considering  it  as  it  student ;  not  in  a  shop,  but  in  a  school.  If  the 
was  practised  in  the  15th.  school  is  a  great  state  institution  or  one  con- 
In  the  15th  century,  then,  tne  master  painter  nected  with  a  university  it  will  afford  lectures 
kept  a  shop,  a  bottega,  which  differed  in  no  on  the  theory  and  history  of  art,  to  which, 
essential  particular  from  the  shop  of  any  other  likely  enough,  he  will  pay  little  attention.  It 
tradesman,  and  his  business  was  to  supply  any-  will  be  in  a  great  city  where  he  will  be  able  to 
thing  that  was  wanted  in  the  way  of  painting,  visit  museums  which  have  gathered  together  the 
from  the  ornamentation  of  a  chest  or  the  paint-  art  of  many  ages  and  many  countries  and  to 
ing  of  a  sign  to  the  production  of  an  altar-  see  exhibitions  where  almost  as  many  methods 
piece  or  the  frescoing  of  a  palace  wall.  He  of  work  are  exemplified  as  there  are  individual 
maintained  a  force  of  journeymen  and  appren-  exhibitors.  Even  in  default  of  museums  and 
tices,  and  it  was  no  more  expected  that  he  exhibitions  he  will  infallibly  have  access  ti 
■faould  produce  with  his  own  hands  everything  many  cheap  publications  which,  by  some  of  tht 
which  left  his  shop  than  it  was  expected  that  applications  of  photography,  will  give  him  3 
the  master  joiner  should  saw  eveiy  beam  or  fair  idea  of  the  results  attained  by  the  art  of 
the  master  mason  lay  every  stone.  To  such  a  the  past  and  the  present;  of  its  methods  he 
master  a  boy  who  showed  any  disposition  will  know  nothing.  Meanwhile,  he  will  be  set 
toward  art  was  bound  out^  at  the  age  of  13  down  before  a  plaster  cast  or  a  living  model 
or  13,  for  a  term  of  years.  He  was  to  and  bidden  to  draw.  He  will  be  more  or  less 
give  his  services  in  any  capacity  in  which  they  thoroughly  grounded  in  anatomy  and  peispec- 
were  available  and  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  live  and  other  sciences,  above  all  in  the  science 
the  master,  who,  in  return  for  this  premium  of  aspects,  but  he  will  have  practically  no  in- 
and  service,  engaged  himself  to  teach  the  boy  struction  whatever  in  his  craft.  His  canvases 
his  trade.  The  apprentices  swept  out  the  shop,  and  colors,  like  his  brushes,  he  will  buy  ready 
ran  errands,  waited  on  customers,  ground  col-  made.  His  master  he  will  see  twice  a  week, 
ors,  prepared  canvases  and  panels,  pricked  car-  for  a  few  minutes,  and  that  master's  criticisms 
toons  and  poimced  them  upon  the  wall,  set  the  will  be  directed  exclusively  to  the  justness  of 
palette  and  cleaned  the  brushes  of  the  master,  his  observation  and  the  truth  of  his  rendering 
At  odd  times  they  copied  the  master's  studies,  of  nature.  The  master's  own  work  will  be  car- 
and  always  they  watched  his  methods  and  ried  on  in  another  place,  in  quiet  and  in  soli- 
Harncd  how  he  did  things  and  by  what  succes-  tude,  and  the  student  will  know  nothing  of  it 
siion  of  processes  a  picture  was  produced.  At  except,  now  and  then,  to  see  the  completed  pic- 
the  end  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  the  boy  ture.  The  more  intelligent  and  conscientious 
had  learned  enough  to  be  useful  and  was  worth  the  master  the  less  likely  he  will  be  to  attempt 
a  wage.  He  became  a  journeyman,  and  was  real  technical  instruction,  for  he  will  feel  that 
free  to  stay  with  his  master  or  to  engage  him-  his  own  methods  are  tentative,  suited  to  himself 
self  to  another.  At  this  stage  of  his  evolution  alone,  and  of  doubtful  validity  or  permanence, 
he  was  intrusted  with  more  important  work,  while  he  will  be  hampered  by  our  modem  re- 
painted backgrounds  or  draperies  from  the  mas-  speet  for  individuality  and  the  fear  of  destroy- 
ler's  studies,  made  studies  himself  for  the  less  ing  something  more  precious  than  anything  he 
important  parts  of  pictures,  finally  painted   en-  can  supply. 

tire  pictures  himself  under  the  master's  super-  After  three  to  five  years  work  on  this  sys- 

vision   and   on    the   master's   account  —  pictures  tem  our  student  will  be  able  to  draw  with  fair 

which  were  almost  indistingutahable  from  the  accuracy  anything  set  before  him,  to  distinguish 

master's    own    and    were    frequently    signed   by  its    values,   even   to   copy   its   color   with   some 

him  before  delivery  to  the  customer  who  had  approximation  to  success.     On  the  other  hand 

ordered  them.  he  will  have  exercised  little  either  his  inven- 

If   the   young   painter   were   unambitious   he  tion  or  his  memory,  will  be  entirely  in  the  dark 

Ihight  remain  at  this   stage   all   his   life.     If  he  as  to   what  he  wishes   to  do  with  his   acquired 

were  determined  to  be  a  master  in  his  turn  he  science,  and  will  have  practically  no  knowledge 

probably  traveled  a   little  and   engaged   himself  of  the  thousand   and   one   processes   that   go   to 

to  this  or  that  more  celebrated   master  that  he  the  production  of  a  picture.     Likely  enough  he 

mij^t   study   other  methods   than  those  he  had  will  never  have   made  a   tracing  or  squared  up 
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i   sketch ;   almost   certainly   he  will   never  have  painter  may  properly  have  a  corps  of  assistants, 

arranged  a  drapery;  quite  certainly  he  will,  no  and   while  theae  assistants   are  not  likely   to  be 

more   than   his   master,   know    anything   of   the  mere  beginners,   but   will   already  have   had  an 

proper  management  of  oil  coters,  of  the  use  of  academic  training,  they  are  enabled  to  su[^e- 

vehicles,  or  of  the  composition  and  permanence  ment  It  with  the  practical  instruction  of  a  roas- 

of  pigments.     For  a  time  he  will  try  to  do  out-  ter  in   the  methods  of  creating  a  work  of  art 

side  the  school  what  he  has  always  done  in  it.  How    far    a    similar    instriKtion    can    be    en- 

and  win  be  surprised  that  no  one  cares  for  the  grafted   on   our   academic   system   is   the   prob- 

resiilt.     Then    it   will   perhaps   dawn   upon   him  Icni    that    should    most    seriously    occupy    the 

that  he  has  learned  a  science,  but  not  an  art,  he  directors    of    our    schools    of    art.      The    rigid 

will   flounder   and   experiment,   and,   if  he   is   a  discipline      in      drawing     and      painting      from 

man  of  force  and  originality,  he  will   invent  an  nature     need     not     be     relaxed  — in     its     way 

art  of  his  own  and  methods  that  will  somehow  it    is    admirable    and    should    be    strengthened 

serve  his  needs.     If  he  is  of  a  cool  and  logical  rather  than  weakened  — but  it  should  be  pointed 

mind   he   will    recognize   that   his   training   was  out  that  the  ability  to  imitate  form  and  color  is 

vastly  better  than  none  and  will,  in  default  of  g  tool,  not  an  end,  and  that  the  creation  of  a 

a  better,  recommend  it  to  others  or  help  to  give  „ork   of   art    is   something   different    from   the 

It  to  them.     If  he  is  of  a  warm  and  emotional  production  of  a  life-study.     The  student  should 

temper  he  will  condemn  it  as  useless  or  worse  he  encouraged  to  train  his  imagination  and  his 

and  tell  those  who  consult  bim  to  get  along  memoni  as  well  as  his  eye,  and  it  would  be 

without  it.     _  well   if  sonie  knowledge  of  technical   processes 

It   IS  obvious  that  the  res-Jlts   of  these  two  could  be  conveyed  and  the  pupil  encouraged,  as 

educations  must  differ  as  greatly  as  the  condi-  soon  as  he  is  at  all  fit,  to  attempt  the  actual 

tions     which     produced     them.       The     modem  creation  of  a  work  of  art,   under  the   guidance 

painter  may  readily  be  a   man  of  broader   cul-  of  the  master.     Meanwhile  it  should  be  insisted 

ture  and  wider  outlook  than  the  painter  of  the  upon   that   the  education   of  eye   and  hand  can 

Renaissance ;  with  anything  like  the  same  ongi-  hardly  begin  too  early,  if  technical  mastery  is 

nal  *orce  he  will  probably  be  a  more  personal  to  be  attained,  and  that  we  must  be  willing  to 

and  individual  artist ;  he  will  certainly  know  a  sacrifice  something  of  the  education  of  a  gen- 

Sreat  deal  about  the  aspects  of  nature  that  the  tleman  to  the  education  of  a  painter.    See,  also, 

enaissance  painter   never   dreamed   of.     Just  ARCHiTECTUitE,  Education  in;  Sculptube,  Eno- 

as  surely  he  will  be  the  inferior  of  the  Renais-  cattok  in.  «■=«,-««  Tnv 

sance    painter    as    an    efficient    workman,    will  ivemio.v  k,qx. 

rarely  attain  complete  mastery  of  his  tools,  and  Pamng,     in    legislative    and    other    assem- 

■will    Iry    to    substitute   the   charm    of   his    per-  bijes^  a  practice  by  which  two  members  belong- 

sonal  sentiment  and  his  individual  view  of  na-  ing   to   opposite   parties   or   factions   agree   that 

ture  for  that  assured  Tightness  which  comes  of  toth  shall  be  absent  for  a  specified  time,  or  that 

an  accepted  body  of  traditions  and  the  posses-  both  shall  abstain  from  voting  on  a  particular 

sion   of  tried   methods.     What   modern  art   has  ouestion.    Thus  a  vote  is  ntillified  on  each  skle. 

gained  in  variety  and  in  the  perception  of  new  The  terms  pairs  and  pairing-off  are  also  fre- 

truths    it    has    lost    in    weight    and    coherence,  nuently  useif 

Each    artist    works    in    his,  own    way    for    the  paisieUo,"   or    Paewello,    Giovanni,    Italian 

attainment    of    self -express,  on    and    does    little  composer ;  b.  Taranto  9  May  1741 :  d.   Naples  5 

'°Tls'ea.ier''fo"fee"'the*we^k"L"of''modern  J"-    ^^^^     ^fter  having  rLelfd   his   Zsic^ 

-^,i  ,1    ^  ■   ,■  ,^  i      ^r^^  L,  ,   ™»!i^  educat  on  in  the  conservatory  of  Saint  Onofno 

ters  for  Ihem,  and  our  masters  have,  in  general,  Teodoro.*     In  Naples  he  remainedfor  13  or  14 

nothing  for  appremices  to  do.     They  are  no  J^'s,  from  1785  to  1799,  and  during  this  time 

longer  at  the  head  of  great  workshops,  turning  he   composed   some   of   the   operas   which   were 

out  a  multiplicity  of  diverse  products     Each  is  Produced  at  the  Neapolitan  Theatre,  and  he  waa 

engaged  in  a  more  or  less  narrow  specialty,  pro-  a'^o  made  chapel  master  to  Ferdinand  IV.     In 

ducing  work  which  is  valuable  only  as  it  pos-  1802  he  went  to  Par.  s  to  organize  the  music 

sesses  his  personal  quality  and  exhibits  his  per-  «?  'pe  chapel  of  Napoleon,  and  while  there  ex- 

sonal  touch,  and  his  patrons  would  resent  the  "fed  ?>."ch  jealousy,  bui_  "t  was  tiot  until  1804. 

intrusion  of  any  hand  but  his  own  as  little  less  when  his  opera  'Proserpine'  had  been  produced 

than     commercial     dishonesty.       The     modern  and  proven  a  failure  that  he  returned  to  Naples, 

student,  also,  knows  too  much  of  the  art  of  all  Paisiello  produced  between  95   and   100  operas, 

times  and   countries  to  choose   a  single  master  besides   100  masses,  requiems,   etc.     Among  the 

and  docilely  follow  his  teaching,     it  is  doubtful  ™03t  prominent  of  his  operas  may  be  mentioned: 

if  modern  conditions  have  not  rendered  forever  !pal    finto    al    vero,'    composed    in    1777;    '11 

im.possible  anything  like  a  local  school  of  paint-  Marchese    di    Tuhj>ano> ;    'Nina,    o    la    Pazia 

ing,  d  Amore'  ;  'La  Molinara.' 

The  conditions  of  mural  painting  do,  indeed,         Paisley,    pa/'IT,    Scotland,    a    manufacturing 

entail  ;omething  like  the  old  apprenticeship  sys-  town  of  Kenirewshire,  on  the  White  Cart,  about 

tern,  and  in  the  growing  demand  for  the  deco-  three  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Oyde. 

ration  of  public  and  private  buildings  there   is  and  seven  miles  west- southwest  of  Glasgow.    It 

a  hope  'j)t  the  revival  of  older  method?  of  edu-  consists   of   an   old   town-  on   the   west   ot    left. 

cation.      It     is     recognized     that     a     decorative  and   a  new  town  on  the  east  or  rifl^  bank  of 
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the   river,   commuDicating   by   three   h«nd90ine 

bridges.  The  most  noteworUiy  building  is  the 
restored  Abbey  Church  of  a  monastery  founded 
in  1163  by  Walter,  ton  of  Alan,  the  first  of  the 
house  of  the  Stewarts.  Other  noteworthy  edi- 
fices are  the  new  county  buildings,  the  old 
county  buildings  and  prison,  a  quadranoular  pile 
in  the  castellated  style;  the  town-hall,  an  im- 
posing building  in  the  classical  style ;  the  Neil- 
son  educational  institution ;  the  buildings  con- 
taining ttie  free  library  and  museum;  theCoats 


Observatory,  and  the  Coats  Memorial  Church 
(Baptist).  Paisley  has  been  long  noted  for  its 
manufactures,  especially  of  textile  goods.  The 
shawl  manufacture,  introduced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  long  a  flourish- 
ing industry,  is  not  now  a  staple,  but  the  textile 
manufacture  is  still  large,  though  the  chief  in- 
dustry is  that  of  sewing  cotton,  for  which  Pais- 
ley is  celebrated  all  over  the  world.  Wilson 
the  ornithologist,  the  poet  Tannahill,  and  Prof. 
Wilson  (Christopher  North)  were  natives  of 
Paisley,  which  possesses  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
ornithologist  and  of  the  poet.  Paisley,  the 
medizval  PaiJelrlh,  is  a  town  of  ancient  origin, 
having  been  at  one  time  a  Roman  station  under 
the  name  of  Voitduara. 

zho-zCf 
.       .     .  „  b.  MetB 

z  Jan.  1783 ;  d.  Jouy-anx- Arches  19  Ang.  1854. 
He  entered  the  artillery  after  being  graduated 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnlque,  fought  under  the 
Empire  with  great  bravery,  especially  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  in  1848  became  divi-f 
sion  commander.  From  1830  to  1848  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  Paixhans 
invented  a  howitzer  called  by  his  name,  which 
carried  hollow  shot  and  .cylindrical,  conically 
pointed  shells,  also  of  his  invention.  His  later 
years  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  floating  batteries.  He  wrote  several 
valuable  studies  of  army  and  navy  ordnance. 

Pauthans  Gun.  See  Obdnancx. 

Pajoti,  Atigiutin,  French  sculptor:  b.  Paris 
19  Sept.  1730;  d.  there  8  May  1809.  He  beeamef 
a  pupil  of  Lemoine  and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1748,  after  which  he  studied  for  la  years  atV 
Rome.  Upon  his  return  he  was  elected  to  the 
academy  and  was  employed  by  Louis  XVI.  to 
make  statues  of  Buffon,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Bos- 
suet,  and  Turenne.  In  the  Louvre  may  be  seen 
'Pluto  Holding  Cerebus  in  Chains,'  'Psyche,* 
and  a  bust  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  together 
with  other  works  executed  by  him.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  Salle  de  I'Opera  at  Versailles  and 
the  ornaments  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans  and- 
of  the  Palais  Bourbon  are  typical  samples  of  his 

Pakawa,  pa-fca-wa'.    See  Pikto. 
Pakenham,  pak'Sn-^m,  StR  Edward  HIchael, 

British  soldier:  b.  County  Wesimeath,  Ireland, 
ig  March  1778;  d.  near  New  Orl'^ans.  La  8  Jan. 
1S15.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army 
in  17W  and  served  with  distinction  under  his 
bro:fier-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
Peninsular  and  French  campaigns.  In  1814, 
after  the  death  of  Gen.  Ross  at  Baltimore, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British 
forces  there.  He  led  the  expedition  against 
New  Orleans,  where  his  forces  were  defeated 
by  Gen.  Jackson,  and  was  killed  in  battle  8  Jan. 
iSiS.    See  New  Obleans,  Battlk  or. 


Palaeabotautr,  or  PottH  Botany,  the  branch 

of  paleontology  which  treats  of  fossil  plant*. 
Under  this  term  is  included  the  study  of  all 
dead  vegetable  matter  which  has  become  fos- 
silized or  has  left  its  traces  in  any  part^of  the 
earth's  crust  or  in  its  superficial  deposits.' 

History. —  Fossil  rcmams  of  vegetation,  in  the 
form  of  petrified  wood,  were  described  centuries 
ago  by  writers  on  natural  history,  and  lea^im- 
pressions  were  described  and  figured  by  Johann 
Daniel  Major,  in  his  'Lithologia  curiosa,  sive  de 
animalibus  et  plantis  tn  lapides  versis,'  published 
at  Jena  in  1664,  and  by  Eduard  Lhwyd,  in  his 
•Lithophylacii  Britannici  Ichnographia,*  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1690,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  when  Baron 
von  Schlotheim  issued  his  'Abhandlung  uber 
die  Krauter-Abdriicke  im  Schieferthon  iind 
Sandstein  der  Steinkohlcn- Format! on,'  and  his 
'Beschreibung  merkwiirdiger  Krauter-Abdriicke 
ond  Pflanzen-Verstetnerungen,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Flora  der  Vorwelt,'  at  Leipsic  in  1801  and 
Gotha  in  1804  respectively,  that  the  study  of 
fossil  plants  was  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
Since  then  the  subject  has  received  constantly 
increasing  attention,  and  it  is  now  recognized  as 
co-ordinate  in  importance  with  palxozoology,  in 
interpreting  the  age  or  the  succession  of  geo- 
I(^c  formations,  or  in  discussing  the  evolution 
of  allied  living  organisms. 

Principles. —  The  study  of  the  extinct  flora  of 
the  earth  has  shown  that  our  living  flora  has  been 
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evolved  from  simple  forms,  low  in  the  scale  at 
life,  through  forms  successively  higher  and  more 
complex.  Some  reached  a  maximum  of  devel- 
opment far  back  in  geological  time  and  then 
retrograded  or  became  extinct,  while  others  have 
continued  their  upward  development  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  period  of  maximum  development 
of  any  type  is  known  as  the  "age*  of  that  type, 
and  thus  it  is  possible  to  divide  geologic  time 
as  a  whole  into  a  succession  or  series  of  plant 
ages  and  to  designate  each  age  by  the  name  of 
tl"^  particular  type  of  vegetation  which  was 
predominant  at  that  time.  Such  a  series,  based 
upon  the  knownfacts  of  paleobotany,  wculd  be 
indicated  in  the  preceding  table. 

In  a  similar  manner  other  subdivisious  cf 
the  vegetable  kingdom  could  have  their  respect^ 
ive  'ages'   indicated  and   the   table  could   be 
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made  lo  show  when  each  faniil}^,  order  or  class  markings  on  leaves,  bark,  or  wood,  from  more 
of  plants  was  in  the  ascendant.  recent  formations.  About  400  species,  included 
The  general  character  or  fades  of  any  fossil  in  about  70  genera,  have  been  described.  The 
flora  will  always  determine  the  time  division  lichens  are  also  but  little  known  as  fossils,  and 
to  wl^ich  it  belongs;  the  identification  of  a  few  such  as  have  been  discovered  are  fragmentary 
of  its  component  genera  is  sufficient  to  determine  and  unsatisfactory.  They  consist  mostly  of 
tile  period,  and  the  identification  of  certain  flakes,  attached  to  pieces  of  fossil  wood,  or  en- 
typical  genera  or  species  will  determine  the  ex-  closed  in  amber,  and  have  not  been  recognized 
Kt,or  approximate  stratigraphic  position  of  the  in  strata  older  than  those  belonging  to  the  Ter- 
particular  formation  or  strata  of  the  period  in  tiary  Period.  Seaweeds  and  fresh-water  aigxare 
which  they  occur.  It  is  the  recognition  of  these  abundantly  represented  by  casts,  tracings,  and 
facts   which   has   led   to   the   acceptance   of   the  markings  of  various  forms,  and  occasionally  by 

Hiroad  principle  that   "great  types  of  vegetation  the   remains  of  the  stems,   when   they   were  of 

are   characteristic   of   great   epochs    in   geology,  sufficient  consistency  for  preservation.     Many  of 

toad  it  is  impossible  for  the  types  of  one  epoch  these  forms,  originally  described  as  a!gs,  are 

(lo  occur  in  another."                                       ^  exceedingly  problematic,  and  others   have   been 

The    above    prmciple,    however,    requires    a  subsequently  shown  to  be  mere  inorganic  mark- 

%ioditied  application  when  floras  of  widely  sep-  ings  or  to  be  due  to  the  tracks,  trails  or  burrows 
arated  localities  are  under  consideration,  for  the  of  animals.  Even  if  all  the  doubtful  forms  are 
reason  that  evolution  has  not  always  maintained  eliminated,  however,  a  sufficient  number  remain 
a  uniform  rate  of  progress  m  all  parts  of  the  to  demonstrate  their  existence  as  far  back  as 
WOild.  In  some  localities  it  has  been  more  the  Cambrian  Period,  and  they  are  represented 
rapid  than  m  others,  hence  the  same  types  may  in  the  rocks  of  every  succeeding  period.  The 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  world  m  strata  diatoms  are  most  abundantly  represented,  and 
that  are  not  quite  contem^raneous ;  but  the  they  are  also  the  most  perfectly  presen,-ed  o(  all 
order  of  sequence  of  types  m  all  localities,  has  the  thallophytes,  by  reason  of  their  silicious 
always  been  found  to  be  the  same.  tests.  They  occur  from  the  Cretaceous  Period 
Botanical  Development. —  On  theoretical  upward,  forming  beds  of  *tripoli,*  in  various 
grounds  plant  life  is  assumed  to  have  preceded  parts  of  the  world,  notably  at  Bilin,  in  Bo- 
animal  life,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the  hemia,  and  Richmond,  Va.  The  genera  and  spe- 
latter  is  dependent  upon  the  former  for  its  cies  are  largely  the  same  as  those  now  living. 
existence  and  sustenance,  but  also  because  The  Oiaracc*  have  been  identified,  by  means  of 
plants  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  life  than  ani-  their  fruit  cases,  in  rocks  of  Devonian  age  in 
mals  and  are  capable  of  existing  under  condi-  North  America,  and  also  by  stem  fragments  la 
tions  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  latter.  If  the  those  of  the  Jurassic  and  later  periods. 
•nebular  hypothesis'  is  accepted  for  the  origin  of  Bryophytes.^  Mosses  and  jiverworts  are  but 
our  earth,  there  must  have  been  a  long  period  sparingly  represented  as  fossils,  and  are  prac- 
of  time  when  its  land  and  its  waters  were  at  a  tically  unknown  except  in  Tertiary  and  more  re- 
temperature  too  high  to  admit  of  the  existence  cent  deposits.  All  that  have  been  identified  are 
of  any  kind  of  life;  but  we  know  that  some  of  either  the  same  as  or  very  closely  related  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation,  represented  by  living  species.  Peat  is  largely  composed  of  the 
the  lower  thallophjies,  can  and  do  live  in  water  remains  of  mosses,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
at   a   temperature   which   is    fatal    to   all   other  genus  Sphagnum. 

forms   of   hfe,   hence   it   is   assumed   that   these  Ptendophyiet. —  The   ferns,   and   their   allies, 

were   the   first   to   appear.     This   assumption   is  lycopods  and  equisetums,  compose  the  most  in- 

also  strongly   emphasized  by   the   fact   that   the  terestinp  of  any  group  of   fossil  plants.     They 

earliest    recognizable    fossil    forms    are    thallo-  had  their  origin  far  back  in  geologic  time,  prob- 

phytes.     Exactly  what  the  primitive  vegetation  ably  in  the  Lower  Silurian  (Ordovician)  Period, 

of  the  earth  was  like  can  not  be  determined,  for  In  the  Devonian  they  had  become  well  estah- 

the  reason  that  its  remains  were  either  entirely  lished    and     their    maximum    of    development 

obliterated,  or  so  altered,  by  the  metamorphism  was  reached  in  the  Carboniferous,  at  which  time 

to  which  all  the  older  rocks  were  subjected,  that  they   probably   formed   at   least   75   per   cent  of 

its  original  characters  are  lost.     Its  former  ex*  the   entire   flora.     After   that   they   steadily   de- 

istence,  however,  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  dined,  not  only  in  numbers  but  also  biologically, 

carbon,  in  the  form  of  graphite,  in  these  rocks,  and  their  present  living  representatives  are  mere 

and  graphite  is  known  in  numerous  instances  to  degenerate    descendants   of   the   gigantic    forms 

have  resulted  from  the  metamorphism  of  coal  which  preceded  them.    The  ferns  certainly  be- 

derived  from  vegetation.  gan  as   far  back  as   the  Devonian   Period,  and 

Thallophytes. —  The   microscopic   size   of  the  probablj;  earlier.     They  are  the  best  known  of 

lower  thallophytes  and  the  cellular  structure  of  all   fossil  plants,   and  were  the  first   to  receive 

the  others  are  factors  which  would  make  them  serious  attention  and  study  from  palseobotanists. 

poor  subjects  for  preservation,  and  their  com-  This  was  largely  due  to  their  extensive  repre- 

parative  rarity  as  fossils  is  therefore  to  be  ex-  sentalion   in  connection  with   the  coal  of  the 

pected.      The    schizophytes,    representing    the  Carboniferous  Period  and  their  discovery  as  an 

agencies  of  disintegration  and  decay,  must  have  incident  of   mining  operations,  through   which 

been  present  at  the  very  beginning,  but  their  they  were   being   constantly  brought  to   light. 

"(ssumed  existence  is  purely  theoretical.     Fungi  They   probably   contributed  50  per   cent   to  the 

also    play    a    very    unimportant    part    in    fossil  entire  flora   of  that  period,   out  this  proportion 

botany.    A  few  of  the  woody  forms  have  been  declined  to  about  30  per  cent  in  Mesozoic  time 

recognized    and   they   are    also    represented    by  and    in     Neo/oic    to    about    S    per    cent      In 

thallus  and  mycelium  fragments,  and  presumably  general    appearance   the    Palaeozoic    forms    dif- 

b^  certain  indications   of  disintegration,   in   the  tered  but  little,  except  in  size,  from  those  of  to- 

tissues  of  higher  plants,  notably  in  those  of  the  day,  and  many  of  the  Mesozoic  forms  were  ap- 

Carboniferous    Period,   and  by  spots  or  other  parenlly    identical    with    living    geneta,    while 
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\tvy  closely  related  to  them,  are  definitely  rec-  from  the  upper  Cretaceous  and  these  were  prob- 
ognized  in  rocks  of  Devonian  8^  and,  like  the  ably  preceded  by  grasses  or  sedges,  but  their  re- 
fems,  they  rapidly  developed  in  the  Carbon-  mains  are  mostly  found  in  deposits  of  Tertiary 
iferous  Period.  These  Palaoioic  forms  are  rep-  age.  The  Dicotyledones  are  first  recognizable  in 
resented  hy  the  extinct  genera  Calamitei,  Cala-  certain  archaic  forms,  from  the  Jurassic  or 
modendron,  etc.,  the  genius  Equisetutn  not  lower  Cretaceous  horizons  of  North  America 
appearing  until  later  on,  in  Mesozoic  time.  The  and  Europe,  to  which  Saporta  gave  the  name 
lycopods  probably  had  their  beginning  as  far  back  "proangiosperms."  In  some  of  these  the  dicoty- 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Period,  Icdon  type,  as  we  know  it  in  our  living  flora,  is 
and  reached  their  maximum  of  development  in  merely  indicated  rather  than  expressed,  and  it 
the  Carboniferous,  at  which  time  they  were,  next  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  them  satisfac- 
to  the  ferns,  the  most  important  element  in  the  torily  with  any  living  allies.  From  these,  how- 
flora.  Their  gigantic  trunks  and  limbs  are  ever,  the  modem  generic  types  of  the  dicoty- 
known  under  the  generic  names,  Lepidadendroa,  tedons  developed  so  rapidly  that  it  was  essen- 
Lepidophioios,  etc.  These  genera  became  ex-  tially  a  modern  flora,  in  all  except  its  species, 
tinct  at  the  close  of  Paleozoic  time  and  were  by  the  middle  of  the  Cretaceous  Period,  and 
succeeded  by  others  closely  related  to  or  identi-  what  are  apparently  living  species  began  to  ap- 
cal  with  the  living  Lycopodium  and  Sclasiiella.  pear  in  the  early  Tertiary.  At  the  close  of  the 
Other  types  of  doubtful  botanical  relationship.  Tertiary  Period  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
but  apparently  closely  telaled  to  one  or  another  the  species  were  identical  with  living  ones,  as 
of  the  above  groups,  were  the  genera  Spkeno-  al!  the  remains  which  have  been  found  in  Qua- 
phyllum  and  Sigillaria.  The  rhizocarps  are  ternary  deposits  are  identiliahle  or  referable  to 
known,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  fossils ;  but  like  species  now  in  existence. 

their   living   representatives   are   small   and   in-  Relation    to   Botany. —  If   the  general   devel- 

conspicuous.    Well  preserved  species  of  SalMnia  opmcnl  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  past  is 

have  been  found  in  rocks  of  Cretaceous  and  Ter-  broadly    viewed    it    becomes    at    once    apparent 

tiary  age  and  remains  of  questionable  relation-  that    this    development    or    phyiogeny    follows 

ship  in  rocks  considerably  older.  very  closely  the  modern  conceptions  of  the  in- 

5'^er»ia(o^fcy(M.~  The  time  of  origin  of  this  terrelations,  or   taxonomy,   of   plant-life  as   it 

sub-kingdom  of  plants  is  more  or  less  obscure,  now  exists,  and   it   ia   significant  that   all   the 

but  it  probably  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Upper  changes  which   have  been  made  from  time  to 

Silurian  Period,  and  they  are  definitely  known  to  time  in  taxonomic  arrangement  have  constantly 

have  been  in  existence  in  the  Devonian.    Their  brought  it  closer  and  closer  into  harmony  with 


development  was  slow  and  they  did  not  assume  the  known  facts  of  phyiogeny,  until,  at  the  pres- 

any  degree  of  prominence  until  Mesozoic  time,  ^"^^""^  ""   scientific   systems   of  classification 

when  they  became  the  dominant  type  of  vege-  f"  based  upon  the  principle  of  developmen   from 

■    1  and  have  continued  as  such  up  to  the  'o""  ^  )'«\^^  'o™?,  and  nearly  all  calalogues 


lists  of  plants  and  manuals  or  text-books  of 
botany    are   arranged    in   accordance   with   this 


The    gymnosperms,    of    which  our    conifer-         ■     ■' .        u  i      i.".         i.       .t.       i.           c 

ous  tree,  ind  cy'ad,  kr,  the  b.st  know,,  repre-  ''ZiSt   ,    w,       i°'„te»i°',  5"„"       .f  S 

■'^i           ij     ^    .  ^^l_            ,'    _>  assistance  to  tM>tanv  in  nlacinff  it  iinon  a  SDunct 

the    oldest    type.  Ihe    extinct 


botany  in  placing  it  upon  a  sound 
,--..,       .     I  "■'     .u     T-i  3nd  philosophic  basis. 

Corda,tes    ,s    known    m    the    Devonian  ^-j,^  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  vege- 

hut  as  a  rla..-  (hev  were  of  little  n^mrr-     ^^^-^^  ^^^  ^^  existence  is  merely  the  remnants 


Period,  but  as  a  class  they  were  of  littli 
ical   importance   until    Mesozoic   time,   when, 
thf    ""  ■       ■  ■    •  ■     "     ■    ■      ■ 


1  Jurassic  rerioas  tney  reacnea  solving,  or  at  least  in  throwing  a  flood  of  light 

iiicir  iiiiis.uium  of  development  and  became  the  up^n,  many  of  the   problems   that   puzzled   the 

dominant   type    of   vegelafipn,   forming   perhaps  ^^^ly  botanists.     Wide  gaps  between  living  gen- 

6o  per  cent  of  the  flora.     Since  then  the  cycads  ^j^   „pre   bridged  by   the   discovery   of  extinct 

have  almost  disappeared,  except  in   the  warm  formj^  and  isolated  or  monotypic  genera,  such 

parts  of  the  world,  but  the  coniferous  trees,  al-  gs  Linodendron.  of  which  our  tulip  tree  is  the 

though  in  dimmished  numbers,  are  yet  an  impor-  gole  living  representative,  Sassafras,  which  also 

tant  element  in  the  living  flora  of  all  sections.  conUins  but  the  one  species,  etc.,  were  shown  to 

Several    ancient    genera,    such    as    Sequoia,    to  have   been   composed,   in    the    past,    of   a   large 

which  the  giant  trees  of  California  belong,  and  number  of  species,  and  that  the  present  generic 

Gittgkoj  represented  only  in  our  living  flora  by  isolation  is  due  to  the  extinction  of  all  but  one 

the  maidenhair  tree  of  Japan,  were  formerly  of  of  their  former  component  species.    Many  of  the 

world-wide    range,    but   are   now    restricted   to  apparent    anomalies    in    connection    with     the 

limited  localities  and  unless  protected  are  liable  geographical  distribution  of  certain  living  plants 

to  become  extinct  in  the  near  future.      _         _   _  have  also  been  cleared  away  by  the  discoveries 

The  angiospcrms  may  have  had  their  origin  of  paleobotany.     A  number  of  genera,  for  ex- 

in  late  Palasozoic  time,  but  the  earliest  remains  ample,  are  known  to  be   restricted   to  the  two 

which  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  are  not  widely  separated  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and 

older  than  Mesozoic,    Toward  the  close  of  the  Eastern  North  America  and  impossible  theories 

Jurassic  Period  they  appeared  in  considerable  of  migration  were  proposed  in  order  to  account 

numbers  and  subsequently  developed  so  rapidly  for  such  phenomena,  until  the  fossil  representa- 

that  in  the  Cretaceous  Period  they  had  become  tives  of  the  genera  were  found,  and  the  fact  was 

the  dominant  type  and  they  have  maintained  this  demonstrated  that  they  were  once  of  world-wide 

position   ever   since.     The   Monocotyledones  are  distribution  but  have  become  extinct  in  the  in- 

relalively  not  well    represented   as   fossils  and  termediate  regions.    The  presence_  of  abnormal 

their  origin  is  obscure.    On  theoretical  grounds  or  apparently  useless  organs  in  livtnD;  plants  hds 

they  probably  antedated  the  more  hi^Iy  devel-  also  been  explained  on  the  theory  of  af — ' —  ' " 
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..  . )  former  ancestral  chzractemtics  and  least  aa    500  kc    Parchment   raanuscripfti  are 

the  changes  in   form  through   which  all  plants  found  in  square  pages,  and  take  the  fotm  of  the 

pass,   from  youth   to  maturity,   have   frequently  modem  book;  they  are  not  rolled  so  as  to  make 

been    shown    to    be    identical    with,    or    closely  what   the   Romans   called   vohmtn,  a   scroll   or 

similar  to,  ancestral  changes  in  the  development  volume,  but  bound  together  in  consecutive  pages 

or  evolution  of  the  types  to  which  (hey  belong,  like  wan  tablets  in  the  codex.     It  is  of  course 

These   and   numerous   other   jihenomena   would  from  Egypt  that  the  earliest  papyri  come.    The 

have    been    impossible    of    rational    explanation  'Papyrus  Prisse*   was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the 

without  the  aid  of  the  facts  made  known  by  ,ith  Dynasty  and  antedates  Exodns  by  several 

paleobotany,  centuries. 

Bibhography.~-D^^ion        'The      Ge^ogical  Characters.— It     is     impossible     within     the 

History  of  .Plants'    (New  York    1888)  :  Knowl-  Hmits   of    the   present   paper   to    discuss    Egyp- 

ton,    -Fossii    Plants    as   an    Aid    to   Geology,'  ti^n  palxography  (see  Hieroglyphics)  andthe 

Journal    of   Geology.    11.    (1894)    36S;    Saporta,  hiwa^c   or* demotic  papyri,  much  less  the  Chi- 

rH^Ji^.^^p"■^^"i^^"\"'i^P■'S"H°"   ^^  n«e,   Pali.   Indian,   Syr- ac.  Hebrew,   Persian  or 

J  Homme'     (Pans,    1879)       Scott,    'Studies    m  a„i:-       u„„j    ,;,;„„.      „   j L_:«.>      tu 

Fossil  BotanV'  (London,  1900)  ;  Ward.  'Sketch  ^^"''i'^,  handwritings  and  manuscripts.  The 
of  Pakeobolany.^  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geo-  PP"C'ples  of  pateography  may  be  seen  m  their 
logical  Survey,  v.  (i88s)  357;  Ward,  <Evolu-  ^"^Pj^st.  form  from  an  exami^tion  of  Greek 
tiSi  in  the  Ve^table  Kmgdom,'  American  Nat-  and  Latin  alphabets,  and  a  consideration  of  some 
uralist,  xix.  (1885)  637.  "'  '"*  inost  mterestmg  palaographical  remains 
Arthub  Hdllick  written  in  those  letters.  The  first  obvious  va- 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.  f^  "'•'•^h  "'.e  ™«;  y^'th  i"  l-^'h  Greek  and 
PaLBorniphy  (Gr.  w»^,,  old;  -rpi**-,  to  ^t""  "lanuscripts  of  the  same  penod.  is  what 
write)7th!  sSence  of  ancient  handwr^AT  It  ?"  T'^\^^^  ^""^  ^°\  ^''''\^  ^K^^  '=""'? 
is  oci^pied  with  the  materials,  the  characters  ^""d,  which  correspond  roughly.w.th  our  mod- 
and  use  of  written  documents  with  a  view  to  *'^°/."?'*^  f^  *^'"*^".  '"^"""^iL  *  ^^^ 
determine  their  date,  authenticity  and  place  of  hand  ,3  that  of  he  professional  scribe  or  amanu- 
production.  As  a  ^rieral  teni  paleography  f"^.'*  ^^  is  stiff  and  regular  b«  thoroughly 
proper  includes  neither  epigraphy  nor  diplo-  "^'hle.  The  cursive  hand  is  irregular  and  care- 
mat^cs.  Epigraphy  is  the  science  of  inscriptions  less,  as  if  rapidly  produced.  The  one  is  em- 
found  on  stone,  metal  or  pottery.  Diplomatics  P'^y^^  hy  those  who  write  out  what  is  to  be 
is  concerned  only  with  Icgardociments,  and  al-  Permanent  and  readable  by  anyone;  the  other  is 
though  it  perhaps  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  g""  P"*^!^  .memoranda,  letters,  and  accounts^ 
study  of  paUt^^aphy  it  lost  its  main  importance  ^"^  P^J*"?'^""'  ^^^  ^"'f"  ™  ^  ^^-i  ''^"^ 
after  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  science  may  be  divided  into  two  c  asses,  majuscule  and 
of  handwriting  is  now  chiefly  occupied  with  minuscule.  The  majuscule  comprise  capital 
manuscripts  of  literary  or  historic  interest.  and  uncial  letters.  _  The  letters  employed  in 
Materials.—  In  the  most  rudimentary  stage  epigraphy  or  inscription  wntirig  furnish  the 
of  civilization  leaves,  bark,  or  woven  cloth  were  pattern  for  these  capitis,  which  are  _  square 
employed  for  the  pages  of  books  or  material  P'^  stiff.  The  word  uncial  mrans  inch-high,  and 
on  which  to  write  matter  of  any  kind.  Wax  i^  a  term  of  exaggeration  used  by  Saint  Jerome 
tablets  on  which  letters  could  be  stamped  or  !"  the  sense  of  tall  or  handsome.  The  uncia 
cut  with  a  stilus,  or  needle  of  metal  or  bone,  ^^^^^l  >s  of  the  same  proportions  as  the  capital 
were  used  in  ancient  Italy  and  through  the  hut  is  boldly  curved,  and  is  clear  to  the  eye  as 
Middle  Ages  in  France.  The  black  wax  was  well  as  often  extremely  elegant  m  appearance, 
poured  on  to  a  rimmed  quadrangular  piece  of  The  other  book  hand,  the  mmuscule,  was  a  com- 
wood,  or  tablet,  and  many  such  pages  were  often  hination  m  its  principles  of  the  cursive  and 
bound  together  so  as  to  form  a  codex  or  volume.  u"eia!;  it  denved  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
Codices  of  this  sort  have  been  discovered  it  was  never  as  large  as  either  type  of  the  majus- 
among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  cule.  The  Latin  and  Greek  uncials  very  much 
A  species  of  paper  called  papyrus  was  also  em-  resemble  each  other,  but  in  the  cursive  hand  the 
ployed ;  it  was  made  of  the  pith  of  an  Egyptian  distinctions  are  very  noticeable, 
sedge.  This  pith  was  cut  into  strips  which  Greek  Palaography.— Gteek  papyri  may  be 
were  Hid  side  by  side  on  a  flat  surface,  and  a  divided  into  three  classes  according  io  their 
second  layer  of  strips  superimposed  at  right  period.  The  Ptolemaic  manuscripts  were  pro- 
angles.  This  was  then  subjected  to  heavy  pres-  duced  323-30  ac;  the  lettering  h  bold  and 
sure  and  the  natural  gluten  of  the  substance  flowing.  The  Roman  papyri  were  written  in  the 
caused  the  two  layers  to  adhere  and  form  a  period  between  Augustus  and  Diocletian  (31 
smooth  sheet  which,  when  dried,  was  ready  for  B.C.  to  284  a.d.)  and  their  lettering  was  fluent 
use.  Many  rolls  of  this  paper  have  come  to  and  finey  rounded  Equally  recognizable  by 
light  in  old  Italian  towns,  notably  at  Hercu-  the  expert  is  the  large  and  showy  style  of  the 
laneum  and  Ravenna,  but  papyrus  was  exten-  Byzantine  manuscript,  which  belongs  to  the 
sively  used  in  Egypt  and  Greece  as  well  as  in  period  between  360  and  640  a.d.  The  early 
the  Asiatic  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean.  It  uncials  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  are  the  oldest 
was  also  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages^  and  Greek  manuscripts  which  are  extant  and  have 
the  popes  regularly  wrote  on  papyrus  until  the  been  found  in  tombs  where  the  papyri  have  been 
end  of  the  nth  century.  Parchment  took  the  buried.  Perhaps  the  earliest  was  produced  in 
place  of  papyrus  about  the  ist  century  a,D..  tak-  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century  fl.C.  Greek 
ing  its  name  from  Pergamos  —  papyrus  Perga-  papyri  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  are  not 
menus,  or  paper  of  Pergamos  — where  it  was  uncommon.  Among  them  are  fragments  of 
first  made  in  perfection ;  although  skins  of  ani-  Homer  and  Hyperides,  the  Athenian  orator, 
mals   were   used   for   writing   upon  as   early  at  The  earliest  Greek  cursive  manuscript  which  U 
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extant  consist;  .  _  _ 

by   Ptolemy,  i 

recluse  in  the  Ser^eum  or  precinct  of  Setapis  seen  in  Germany,  but  after  the  Renaissance  and 
170  B.C  There  are  extant  about  300  vellum  the  invention  of  printing  a  return  was  made  to 
codices,  the  oldest  of  which  may  be  set  at  506  the  beautifnl  minuscule  of  Charlemagne,  iiii- 
A.D.  The  three  great  Biblical  codices  are  con-  proved  in  the  middle  of  the  i6fh  century  by  tlie 
sidered  the  production  of  the  4th  century,  the  refining  influence  of  Italian  calligraphy. 
Codex  Alexandrinus  of  the  5th.  The  earliest  Bibliography.— For  Greek  paleography  con- 
minuscule  script  yet  discovered  is  found  on  the  suit  Wattenbach,  'Anleitung  zur  griechischen 
private  papers  and  business  memoranda  of  Palaographie'  and  'Schrift-tafein' ;  Gardt- 
Aurelius  Pachymius,  a  purple  dye  merchant  hausen,  'Griechische  Paliographie.'  For  I^atin 
59»^i6  A.ft  Ligatures  began  to  invade  cursive  paleography,  Amdt,  'Schrift-tafdn,'  For 
calligraphy  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  Medifeval  palaeography:  Chassant,  'Paleographie 
and  were  imitated  in  the  earliest  printed  books,  des  Chartes  et  des  Manuscrits' ;  'Dictionnaire 
Latin  Fataosraphy.—  In  Latin  manuscripts  des  Abreviations  du  Moyen  Age' ;  Prou, 
there  were  four  scripts  employed  in  books,  these  'Manuel  de  Paleographie.*  For  English  charac- 
Jwing,  capitals,  uncials,  semi-uncials  and  minus-  ters:  Wri_ght,  'Court-Hand  Restored'  (1773); 
tules.  Capitals  are  either  Square,  having  their  Taylor,  'The  Alphabet.'  Points  useful  in  de- 
lines  at  right  angles,  or  Rustic,  in  which  the  teriuining  the  age  of  MSS.  are  discussed  in 
ends  are  twisted  and  the  cross  bars  oblique  and  Waltenbach's  'Schriftwesen  im  Mittelalter'  and 
curved.  Of  the  Square  capitals  the  Saint  Gall  Leist's  "Urkundcniehre.'  General  works, 
Virgil  of  the  4th  century  affords  the  best  ex-  Walther,  'Lexicon  Diplomalicum* ;  Waillj', 
ample.  The  character  of  the  Rustic  is  well  'Elements  de  Paleographie';  Aslle,  'Origin 
exhibited  in  the  four  great  manuscripts  of  Vir-  and  Progress  of  Writing';  Silveslre,  'Pale- 
gil,  the  Codex  Vaticaous  (4th  century),  Codex  ographie  Universelle' ;  Montfau^on.  'Palao- 
Palatinus  (sth  century)  ;  Codex  Romanus  (6th  graphia  Gneca' ;  Mabillon,  'De  Re  Diplomatica,' 
century)  and  the  Mediaean  Virgil  (sth  cen-  and  'Nouveau  Trait*  de  Diplomatique.' 
tury).  The  Uncial  Latin  character  was  a  mod-  Palcontolo^,  the  science  of  the  ancient 
ificaliou  of  the  angular  and  rigid  epigraphic  life  that  inhabited  the  earth  during  the  vast 
lettering  on  tombs  and  monuments.  This  is  periods  of  time  which  have  antedated  the  age  of 
especially  apparent  in  E,  M,  V,  H.  The  tails  man.  This  science  dates  back  only  to  the  be- 
of  P,  F,  Q,  and  R  hang  below  the  line,  while  ginning  of  the  19th  century,  when  William 
the  upright  of  h  rises  above  it  Good  examples  Smith,  Cuvier,  Brongniart,  Lamarck,  filumen- 
of  Latin  uncials  of  the  earliest  type  are  the  bach  and  Schlotheim  initialed  the  study  of  fos- 
Vescelli  Gospels,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eusebius  si!  life  as  a  distinct  branch  of  scientific  re- 
the  historian;  the  Cbdex  Btzx  (6th  century)  search.  It  was  christened  "palaontology"  by 
at  Cambridge,  England,  and  the  palimpsest  Cic-  de  Blainviile  and  Fischer  von  Waldheim  in 
ero  in  the  Vatican,  also  the  Vatican  Cicero  (4th  1834.  Erroneous  and  fantastic  ideas  regarding 
century)  over  which  is  written  in  smaller  uncials  <he  nature  and  origin  of  organic  fossils  had  pre- 
(7th  century)  Saint  Augustine  In  Psalmot.  vailed  till  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century. 
The  large,  regular  uncial  is  supplanted  in  Latin  interestmg  accounts  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Sth  century  by  semi-uncials,  '^^^  history  of  the  science,  may  be  read  in  the 
sometimes  larger  in  siie  than  uncials,  but  mod-  w<"'l'3  of  Zittel,  Lyell,  Marsh  and  Weller.  Since 
ified  in  form  by  the  influence  of  the  old  Roman  the  early  days  this  science  has  made  rapid  prog- 
cursive.  The  Hilary  (6th  century)  of  Chapter  "ss  until  now  its  devotees  are  numerous,  and 
library  of  Saint  Peter's,  Rome,  is  a  good  ex-  they  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  most  important 
ample  of  this  script.  problems  bearing  upon  the  origin  and  evolution 
The  Latin  cursive  was  unknown  to  palaeog-  °\  organisms,  and  upon  the  ancient  life-history 
raphists.  though  they  had  long  suspected  its  '>^  '.''^  ^^-  ^^e  study  of  pateonlology.« 
^..  .*.  i  ,T  _nl^  ,  ?  ■  "^  _  carried  on  by  means  of  fossils  in.v.t  which.  Ai 
fined  in  the  words  of  Zittel,  1 

of  plants  and  animals  which  have  lived 


before     iS?-;      when    fnecimen'!     were     carried  on  by  means  of  fossils   (q.v.)  which,  de- 
t        A    ■  ■  .V       ^         "^i  .  ^S^     f^l  \       fineH    n  the  word-.  n(  Zittel.  are  «all  remains  or 

found   in   the    shape   of   wax-tablets    (S5   A-D-J. 


_ ,      ,      .   M,  N,  D,  R,  H.     It  was  employed  i: 

B  modified  shape  as  well  for  civil  as  public  uses  ■  ■  ,  Hei-ree  Her^Hent-  >.nnn 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  many  of  its  forms  '^^^.X^^f^'Z  'cCely  alh^d"  sciences, 
survive  to-day  in  German  ,scr.pt.  The  ofHcial  ^  ^„^  (,i„,  ^hj  aJfijiation  of  pal«>n- 
Roman  handwriting  arose  m  the  i6th  century  foieg^^o  the  tw^  sciences  mentioned  is  easily 
and  the  last  degeneration  of  the  old  cursive  ^^^^^  j„  ,1,^  literature.  The  early  works  we4 
IS  seen  m  the  crabbed  and  illegibe.  lettering  of  descriptions  of  fossils,  often  arranged,  as  in 
what  was  styled  htUra  Sanctt  Pcin.  the  official  Sowerby's  'Mineral  Conchology,'  181V4S,  with- 
scnpt  of  the  popes  out  reference  to  their  biological  classffication 
The  national  alphabets  of  Europe  were  mod-  ^t  to  their  r'elation  as  members  of  the  fauna  of 
ifications  of  the  Roman  cursive  and  uncial.  The  a  particular  formation.  In  later  works  the  ten- 
Irish  semi-uncial  is  -the  basis  of  the  modern  deney  to  diverge  along  two  distinct  lines  is  very 
'Roman."  (iood  examples  of  the  Irish  alphabet  apparent  and  at  the  present  day  we  have  two 
are  St.  Chad's  Gospel  at  Lindisfame,  and  Saint  rnore  or  less  widely  separated  schools  of  palseon- 
Cuthbert'a  (Jospcls;  it  passed  from  Ireland  to  tologists:  (i)  those  whose  work  is  more  ind- 
Northumbria  where  Aicuin  of  York,  tutor  of  mately  associated  with  that  of  the  geologist; 
Charlemagne,  introduced  it  into  the  famous  and  (a)  those  who  are  essentially  biologists, 
calligraphic  school  in  St.  Martin's  monastery  The  former  (stratigraphers,  palaontologic  geol- 
st  Tours,  whence  it  was  rapidly  diffused  over  all  ogists,  geological  biologists)  are  more  interested 
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in  unraveling  the  relations  of  fossils  to  the 
rocks  in  which  they  are  found  entombed,  in 
studying  the  order  of  succession,  the  evolution, 
and  migration  of  fossil  faunas  in  the  stratified 
rocks,  in  developing  the  use  of  index  fossils, 
that  is,  of  particular  genera  and  species  of  fos- 
sil plants  and  animals  as  indicators  of  particu- 
lar geolc^ical  formations ;  and,  by  the  study  of 
the  geographic  distribution  of  fossil  faunas,  in 
solving  the  problems  of  "facies  development,* 
and  of  paUeogeography  or  ancient  physical  geog- 
raphy. The  second  group  of  paleontologists 
confine  their  attention  almost  wholly  to  de- 
scription of  the  morpholoey,  einbryogeny,  and 
phylogeny  or  genealogy  of  fossil  organisms,  and 
give  only  incidental  notice  to  the  geolc^ic  as- 
sociations  of  the  fossils  they  handle. 

Palsonlology  has  been  of  great  aid  to  zool- 
ogy and  botany  in  clearing  up  mooted  (questions 
oi  classification,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  va- 
rious obscure  structures  seen  in  modern  plants 
and  animals,  and  in  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  determining  factors  of  geographic  dis- 
tribution. The  strictly  utilitarian  side  of  pa- 
Iseontology,  involving  the  application  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  mdex  fossils  to  determination  of  the 
proximity  of  beds  of  ore,  coal  or  buildinf;  stone, 
or  to  ascertainment  of  the  depth  of  oil,  gas,  , 
or  water-bearing  strata,  has  not  yet  been  ac-  ■ 
corded  due  recognition  by  those  most  interested 
in  the  exploitation  of  such  economic  materials, 
with  the  result  that  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  fruitless  search  for  non- 
existent treasures. 

The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  areekssified 
according  to  their  periods  of  origin  into  four 
great  groups,  each  of  which  represents  an  era 
of  immense  duration,  measured  in  millions  of 
years.  These  eras  are  again  divided  into  periods, 
represented  by  systems  of  rock  formations,  of 
which  13  are  generally  recognized,  and  the  per- 
iods are  again  subdivided  into  epochs,  ages, 
stages,  and  episodes,  each  of  these  smaller  ele- 
ments being  represented  by  its  corresponding 
rock-unit.  With  exception  of  the  Archzan  ana 
Algonkian  systems  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  . 
from  which  no  satisfactory  fossil  remains  have 
yet  been  obtained,  each  of  the  systems  has  been 
found  to  contain  an  assemblage  of  fossil  or- 
ganisms quite  peculiar  to  itselC  ^nd  not  found 
in  its  entirety  in  any  other  system.  This  as- 
semblage of  fossil  organisms  in  any  system  or 
in  any  geological  formation  constitutes  its  fossil 
fatma,  which  is  an  imperfect  sjmopsis  of  the 
ancient  life  that  formerly  inhabited  the  vicinity 
of  the  ocean,  lake  or  land  basin  in  which  the 
particular   system   or   formation  originated. 

The  faunas  of  two  formations  of  consecutive 
age  have  as  a  rule  many  species  in  common,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  faunas  of  two  formations 
representing  widely  separated  periods  of  time 
are  found  to  be  quite  unlike,  and  to  have  few 
species  and  even  few  genera  in  common.  The 
two  extremes  of  such  dissimilarity  are  naturally 
seen  in  the  Cambrian  and  Pleistocene  faunas 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  geologic  time-scale. 

While  formations  of  different  ages  contain 
diverse  faunas,  it  is  found  that  a  single  forma- 
tion presents  essentially  the  same  fauna  in  all 
portions  of  its  area  of  distribution,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  fossil  contents  of  a  formation 
are,  in  genera!  characteristic  of  that  formation, 
and  that  they  serve  as  a  means  of  identifying  it 
in  widely  s^rated  districts. 
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These  general  laws  are  subject  to  certain 
exceptions  due  to  the  influence  of  'fades  de- 
velopment," the  variations  of  faunal  expression 
consequent  upon  changes  in  the  physical  and 
biotic  conditions  of  life.  These  facial  changes, 
when  understood,  assist  rather  than  render  more 
difficult  the  correlation  of  distant  faunas,  and 
their  elucidation  greatlv  aids  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  physiographic  conditions. 

Comparison  of  the  successive  fossil  fauius 
with  each  other  and  with  the  modern  fauna 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  slow  but  continuous 
progress  in  the  expression  of  each  fauna  from 
that  of  Cambrian  age  with  its  unfamiliar  lowly 
primitive  types,  to  the  highly  organized  animals 
and  plants  that  form  the  dominant  types  of  the 
modern  fauna  and  flora.  This  progress  is  mani- 
fested in  the  successive  members  of  the  different 
races  of  animals  that  have  descended  from  Cam- 
brian ancestors,  by  their  passing  through  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  evolution  in  each  successive 
period,  epoch,  and  stage.  Recognition  of  this 
stage  of  evolution  enables  the  palaeontologist  to 
correlate  entirely  new  faunas  or  species  with  the 
known  faunas  of  standard  sections  or  scales. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  races  living 
at  the  present  day  have  descenrftd  from  Cub- 
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btian  ancestors.    Many  of  our  well  differentiated  containing  aypsuih  and  salt,  by  watcr-litnealone, 

forms  of  modem  life  can  be  traced  back  only  to  etc.,  as  in  the  Salina  beds  of  New  York,  and  on 

the  beginning-  of  the  Tertiary,  or  into  the  Meso-  the  seaward  side  by  a  aeries  of  highly  fossil- 

ioic,  or  perhaps  late  Paliozoic,  where  they  are  iferous   beds,   usually   limestones   or   calcareous 

represented     by     species     whose     distinguishing  shales,  which  correspond  to  the  deposits  of  the 

characteristics   are   less   well   developed   so   that  open  ocean.   TTiese  latter  deposits  usually  abound 

ihey  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  contempo-  i"  fossils  of  distinct  pelagic  type,  such  as  cepha- 

raneoiis  ancestors  of  other  races.     Such  early  lopods,  brachiopods,  sea-urchins,  erinoids,  crus- 

ancestral  types  which  seem  to  possess  in  poten-  taceans   and  thin-shelled   moUusks. 

tial  stale  the  characters  of  two  or  more  later  de-  'Sub- littoral*    or    •pelagic*    facies    comprise 


organisms  that  appeared  during  early  days,  raul-  phase  between  the  littoral  and  abyssal  types, 
tiplied,  attained  their  climax,  during  which  they  The  rocks  are  mostly  of  organic  origin  Oime- 
were  for  a  time  perhaps  the  dominant  forms  of  stone  and  lime  shales),  with  fine-grained  sand- 
land  or  sea,  ana  then  declined  and  eventually  stones  and  clay  shales.  As  a  rule  they  contain 
became  totally  extinct.  Such  extinct  groups,  an  abundance  of  well  preserved  fossils,  includ- 
like  the  nummulites,  graptolites,  cysfoids,  bias-  ina'  the  remains  of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  in- 
toids,  long-hinged  brachiopods,  orthoceratites,  hacit  the  open  sea.  together  with  some  members 
ammonites,  beiemnites,  and  trilobites  among  in-  of  the  littoral  fauna.  Deposits  of  this  class,  with 
vertebrates;  ostracoderms,  stegocephalians,  their  characteristic  faunas,  such  as  graptoKte 
mosasaurs,  ichthyosaurs,  dinosaurs,  pterodactyls,  shales,  ammonite  and  pteropod  limestones,  have 
uintatheres  among  vertebrates ;  and  the  lepido-  often  very  wide  distribution,  and  are  hence  of 
dendrids,  calamites,  sigillarias,  tseniopterid  ftms,  great  value  for  determination  of  geologic  hori- 
and  cordaites  among  plants,  are  eminently  char-  zons. 
acteristic  of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived.  "Abyssal*  facies  is  the  type  characteristic  of 

Faciei  Development  and  Favnal   Changes.'—  the  greatest  depths   of  the  ocean.     It  is   repre- 

Factes  is  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  physical  sented  in  modern  time  by  the  foraminiferal  and 

and  faunistic  characters  of  a  formation  at  a  par-  radiolariar.  oozes,  and  by  ffreen  and  red  muds, 

tkular  point,  and  it  is  determined  by  the  com-  It  is  recognized  atnong  ancient  rocks  b/  radiola- 

bination  of  climatic,  physiographic,  bathymetric  rian  cherts  of  Pal»ozoic  and  Jurassic  age  of 

and   other  conditions  reacting  upon  the  organ-  Enrope  and   Australia,  by  the   chalk  of  Creta- 

isms   of  the  neighborhood.     Some  formations,  ceous  a«  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 

like  the  Devonian,  present  several  varied  facies  by    the    Pliocene    Barbados   earth,    which    latter 

in    a    limited    area ;    others,    like    certain    deep-  is  evidence  of  upheaval  of  great  ocean-depths  in 

water   limestones   of   Ordovician   and    Carbon-  comparatively  recent  times. 
iferous  age,  spread  with  scarcely  any   change  The  three  remaining  types  of  facies,  "estua- 

over  vast  spaces.    The  chief  types  of  facies  are  rine,"  •fresh-water,»  and  "terrestrial,*  are  asso- 

thc    littoral,    corallic,    sub-littoral    or    pelagic,  ciated    with    spread    of  continental    conditions. 

abj^sal,  estuarine,   fresh-water,   and  terrestrial.  The  estuarine  or  brackish  water  facies  presents 

The  characteristics  of  each  of  these,  with  the  lagoon,  bayou   and    estuary   deposits   of  sand- 

or^misms    peculiar   to    it,    are    here   passed    in  stones,    conglomerates,   and   clay    shales,    aome- 

review.  times  alternating  with  limestones  formed  during 

A  *littoral*  facies  is  represented  by  deposits  temporary  transgression  of  the  ocean.    The  fos- 

formed  at  the  shore  and  in  the  shoal  water  con-  sils  of  such  deposits  are  species  of  animals  that 

tigiious  to  it.    It  comprises  con^lome rates,  sand-  lived   in  brackish   water,  mingled  with  remains 

stones,  5hale.s,  and   marls,  and  its  organic   con-  of  the  fresh-water  and  land  fauna  and  flora  that 

tents    consist    of    the    remains    of    animals    and  were   carried    down   by    river    waters    and    en- 

]dants  of  beach  and  shallow  water  habits.    Such  tombed  in  the  estuarine  deposits.    The  nodular 

are    the   heavy-shelled    mollusks,   notably   those  shale  of  Carboniferous  age  at  Mazon  Creek,  Hi., 

that  feed  on  marine  plants,  also  abundant  worms,  is   a  renowned  example  of  this  type  of  facies. 

heavy-shelled   crabs,   acorn    barnacles,   and    hy-  Its    varied    fauna    comprises    amphibians,    fish, 

droids.     This   facies  is  more  common  than  any  clams,    river-snaila,    land-snails,    scorpions,    spi- 

ot  the. others,  for  the  larger  part   of  the  sedi-  ders,    myriopods,    insects,    and    crabs,    together 

r  rocks  have  been  made  up  of  the  prod-  with  abundant  ferns. 
continental  erosion  deposited  near  the  »Fresh-watcr»  and  "lacustrine"  facies  are  de- 
coast,  posits  formed  in  fresh-water  swamps  and  lakes. 
Fossil  coral  reefs  have  been  recognized  in  important  in  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Juras- 
fbrmations  of  nearly  all  ages  and  constitute  sic,  and  f  ertiary  systems.  The  Devonian  deposits, 
a  "corallic*  fecies.  They  are  in  all  cases  of  known  as  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Europe  and  as 
shallow  water  origin,  and  their  presence  in  Catskill  sandstone  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ancient  rocks  has  been  generally  accepted  as  ada,  consist  mostly  of  red  and  gray  sandstones 
evidence  of  the  ura'formly  warm  temperature  of  and  shales  containing  fish  and  plant  remains. 
the  seas  in  which  they  flourished.  In  the  an-  The  swamp  deposits  of  Carboniferous  and  later 
cient  reefs  the  coral  structure  has  usually  been  times  are  represented  by  beds  of  coal,  lignite  and 
obliterated  by  a  metamorphtc  process  called  clay  shales,  all  containing  abundant  plant  re- 
diagenesis,  and  the  coral  rock  has  become  a  mains,  and  rarely  relics  of  the  insect,  crustacean, 
dolomite.  Such  are  the  Giielph  dolomites  of  and  vertebrate  life.  During  the  Cretaceous, 
the  Silurian  of  New  York  and  Ontario.  Fossil  Jurassic,  and  Tertiary  Periods^  extensive  lakes 
coral  reefs  often  afford  faunas  of  many  species  existed  upon  the  several  contments,  and  their 
and  abundant  individuals.  The  corallic  fades  sandstone,  shales,  and  limestone  deposits  have 
of  a  formation  is  always  associated,  on  its  land-  afforded  hosts  of  vertebrate  and  vegetable  re- 
ward side,  with  a  sparsely  fossiliferous  lagoon  mains,  specially  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
or  saltmarsh  phase,  represented  by  red  shales,  region,   and  Europe.    Occasional   beds  of  this 
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betes    abound    id    fresh-water    snails    and    in-  considered  as  evidence  of  ori^nal  orgaoic  dc- 

sects,  as  notably  at  Florissant,  Colo.    Angular  posits. 

breccias,  conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  and  Those  genera  and  species  roarked  with  an  as- 
days  comprise  the  deposits  of  the  terrestrial  terisk  {or  italicized)  are  indicial,  that  is,  char- 
focies,  a  type  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfac-  acteristic  of  the  formations  under  which  they 
torily  investigated  in  ail  its  phases.  The  va-  are  mentioned;  fossils  not  so  marked  may  be 
rious  deposits  originated  either  as  the  residuals  understood  to  occur  in  other  periods  as  well, 
from  denudation,'  or  as  flood-plain,  desert  and  Cambrian. —  The  Cambrian  system  is  repre- 
prairie  deposits.  They  are  important  sources  of  sentcd  mostly  by  littoral  and  shoal-water  de- 
fossils  in  some  cases  (flood-plain  and  prairie  posits  containing  an  abundant  fauna,  which, 
phases)  but  as  a  rule  their  mode  of  origin  has  while  of  primitive  type,  is  remarkable  on  account 
not  been  conducive  to  preservation  of  organic  of  ils  high  degree  of  differentiation.  Some  of 
remains.  the  Cambrian  rocks,  notably  the  calcareous 
All  of  these  facies  are  being  developed  in  dif-  shales,  in  regions  of  slight  metamorphism  (  New 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  day,  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Scandinavia) 
and  geologists  find  that  they  have  been  devel-  abound  in  fossils.  Elsewhere  the  sandstones, 
oped  more  or  less  completely  during  all  periods  conglomerates  and  limestones  are  poor  collecting 
of  geologic  time.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  grounds.  This  fauna,  estimated  to  contain  1JX« 
that  the  various  marine  facies  greatly  predom-  species,  comprises  representatives  of  all  the  sevcu 
inated  in  the  older  Palseozoic,  that  the  estuarine  sub- kingdoms  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  of 
and  swamp  conditions  were  markedly  developed  12  out  of  30  classes.  The  entire  fauna  is  rturinc, 
during  Carboniferous  time  in  most  parts  of  the  and  the  dominant  types  were  trilobiles,  inarticu- 
world  when  they  were  associated  with  a  remark-  late  brachiopods,  and  hyolitboid  shells  usually 
able  increase  of  swamp  vegetation,  and  that  the  referred  to  the  pteropods.  The  trilobites  form 
lacustrine  or  fresh-water  deposits  were  prom-  the  most  interestmg  elements  of  the  fauna.  Com. 
inent  during  the  Devonian  and  again  during  the  pared  with  those  of  later  times  they  are  more 
Tertiary  Periods.  Each  of  the  above  mentioned  loosely  built,  and  they  present  many  features 
types  of  facies  has  its  peculiar  faunal  or  floral  indicative  of  primitive  types;  characters  which 
aggregation  of  fossils,  and  study  of  these  fea-  are  seen  only  in  the  embryos  of  later  forms, 
tures  of  any  formation  enables  the  palasontolo-  Among  the  more  important  are  the  minute  blind 
gist  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  land  Agnostus  and  'Microdiscus ;  the  spiny  *01ene1- 
and  water  bodies,  and  even  to  fonn  some  Jm-  lus,  *Mesonacis,  'Holmia,  characteristic  of  the 
perfect  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  the  climate,  lower  Cambrian ;  'Paradoxides,  which  contains 
the  topography  of  the  land  areas,  and  the  char-  some  of  the  largest  known  trilobites,  indicia!  of 
acter  and  distribution  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  middle  Cambrian;  and  the  flat-shelled  *Di- 
cach  successive  epoch  and  episode  of  time.  kellocephalus  of  the  upper  Cambrian.  The 
Falvanloiagy  and  Evolution.— Ihe.  researches  brachwpods,  of  which  120  North  American  spe- 
of  palieontologists  upon  the  order  of  succes-  cies  are  itnown,  are  almost  entirely  of  the  inartic- 
sion  of  fossil  organisms,  and  upon  the  various  ulate  type,  with  thin,  rounded  or  spalulate,  phas~ 
modes  of  development  of  certain  types  from  phatic  shells,  while  there  were  a  few  members 
their  embryonic  to  their  adult  stages,  have  of  the  articulate  group  with  traiKverse,  calca- 
brought  to  light  many  facts  supporting  the  doc-  reous  shells.  The  nyolithoid  shells,  with  triangu- 
trine  of  evolution,  and  have  also  demonstrated  lar  elongate  form,  are  abundant  Sponges  of 
the  origin  and  mode  of  evolution  of  many  races  the  heicactineilid.  type  with  net-work  of  siTicious 
of  living  and  extinct  organisms.  The  results  spicules  are  recognized  in  Protospongia.  The 
of  these  investigations  along  lines  of  profound  corals  are  doubtfully  represented  by  •Arcbaw- 
inierest  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Beecher,  cyathus,  and  the  echinoderms  by  a  few  rare 
Bernard,  Uarkc,  Cope,  Hyatt,  Jaekel,  Jackson,  cystoids.  Among  the  gastropods  there  are  coiled 
Koken,  Neumayr,  Packard,  Schuchcrt,  Scott,  shells  referred  doubtfully  to  Platyceras  and 
Smith  and  Williams  whose  more  important  con-  Raphistoma  in  the  upper  Cambrian,  and  limpet- 
Iributions  are  cited  in  the  bibliography  at  the  like  forms,  'Scendla,  and  'Pala^cmxa  in  the 
close  of  this  article.  See  Evolution,  middle  and  upper  horizons.  The  lamellibranchs 
Periods  of  Geologic  Time  and  their  Faunas,  have  a  single  minute  genus  ^Fordilla,  and  the 
—  The  following  sketch  of  the  series  of  extinct  cephalopoda  likewise  the  minute  *Volboi:thella. 
faunas  that  have  succeeded  each  other  as  in-  Worm  trails  and  burrows  are  abundant,  and 
habitants  of  the  waters  and  lands  of  the  earth  various  forma  of  ostracods  (*Hipponicharion) 
involves  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  most  are  found  in  the  finer  grained  sediments.  Radio- 
,  important  types  of  animals  and  plants.  (See  pre-  larians  and  foraminifera  have  been  found,  some 
ceding  Table  of  Systems,  etc.)  The  history  of  the  latter  {OriuUna  univena)  being  indis- 
actually  begins  with  the  close  of  pre-Cambrian  tinguishable  from  modem  species.  The  only 
(Algonkian)  time  when  the  distribution  of  land  probable  plant  krwwn  is  'Olimamia,  referred  to 
and   water  was   very  different   from  what   it  is  the  coralline  algx. 

now.  Regarding  the  life  of  the  Archtean  we  The  Cambrian  fauna  in  its  entire^  shows  a 
know  nothing  and  of  that  of  the  Algonkian  very  very  advanced  stage  in  the  differentiaf  evolution 
little.  Many  rocks  of  the  latter  system  were  of  organic  types,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
originally  of  sedimentary  origin,  but  they  have  lieve  that  long  ancestral  lines  of  fossil  organ- 
been  so  thoroughly  metamorphosed  that  few  isms  originally  existed  in  the  pre-CaJnbrian  sed- 
traces   of  their   organic   contents   remain.     The  iments,  and  further  to  anticipate  that  continued 


._    discovered    are    of    types    similar    to  search   in   the   less   metamorphosed   deposits   of 

those  of  the  succeeding  Cambrian  fauna,  and  in-,  that  remote   age  will   eventually  bring  to   light 

dude  worms,  linguloid  brachiopods,  and  arthro-  some   of   those   much    sought   for   initial   types, 

pod  reraams,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  the  Ordofician.— The   fcuna   of   the   OrdovKian, 

Euryptend<E.     The   extensive   graphite    deposits  or  age  of  graptolites.  shows  a  marked  advance 

of  the  pre-Cambnan  rocks  are  by  some  authors  in  devdopment  of  all  its  types  om  those  of  the 
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Cambrian,     tt  also  ehowa  h.  more  distinct  sfp-  where  iittle  of  the  other  fades  Bcem  to  have 

aration   into   facies,   of   which   the  pelagic,   eiii'  existed.     The  fetwias  of  latest  Ordovician  time 

bracing   orthoceratite,  brachiopod,   and  trilobite  are   known   in   only   a   few   regions,   since   that 

limestones,  and  the  graptolite  shale  facies  are  the  period  was  one  o£  comparatively  sadden  uplift 

more  prominenL     Most  of   the  gronps   of  ani-  of    continental    masses,    accompanied    in    many 

Dials  which  were  initiated  in  the  Cambrian,  en-  parts  of  the  earth  by  fortnation   of  mountains. 

t'oyed  a  rapid  evolution  in  the  Ordovician  time.  But  the  few   late  remnant  faunas  that   found 

during  that  period  the  trilobites  attained  their  shelter    in   protected   basins    present    a   tranai- 

dimax  in  respect  of  variety  and  numbers,  and  tionai  phase  between  the  normal  Ordovician  a^d 

were    represented    by    'Asaphus,    *Triniicleus,  the  succeeding   Silurian   faunas.     Late   Ordovi-- 

•Remopleu rides,   *PterygomeIopus,   and  by  oth-  cian  time  is  represented  in  most  parts  of  North 

ers  that  extend  up  into  the  Silurian.    The  Or-  America  by  a  marked  hiatus  of  unconformity 

dovician  trilobites  present  Considerable  advance  indicating  wide  land  areas. 

over  their  Cambrian  ancestors  in  respect  of  in-  Silurian.— The    earliest    Silurian    faona    of 

creased  compactness  of  structure,  perfection  of  North  America,  that  of  rile  Ointon  group,  con- 

the    eye-structure,    and   elevation   of   the   visual  tains    a    few    relicts    of    the    Ordovician    fauna 

surface  above  the   head,   whereby  the  efficiency  lingering  on  among  a  host  of  new  species  and 

of  these  organs  must  have  been  much  increased,  genera,  which  were  introduced  with  the  return 

The  cephalopods  are  represented  by  numerous  of  marine  conditions  over  the  interior  sea  basin, 

orthoceratite   genera,   with    straight   or   slightly  The  American  rocks  and  faunas  of  Silurian  time 

curved  shells,  some  of  which  were  of  great  size,  indicate:    first,    muddy    waters    of   the    Qinton 

Orthoceras,   •CamerOjCeraa,  •Gonioceras,   'Pilo-  epoch    followed  by  clear  seas  of  Niagara  time 

ceras,  'Nanno,  etc.,  are  associated  with  closely  inhabited  by  a  luxurious   fauna,  and  in  which 

coiled    genera    *Trocholites,    and   other    related  pure  organic  limestones  were  deposited.     Subse- 

types  that  closely   resemble  nautilus  shells.  quently  the   shallow   mediterranean   Guelph   sea 

Among  the  brachiopods  the  inarticulate  types,  of  America  became  dotted  with  extensive  coral 

so  common  in  the  Cambrian  fauna,  occupy  a  reefs,  and  toward  the  end  of  Silurian  days  the 

subordinate  place,  and  are  represented  by  mi-  epicontinental  seas  were  again  largely  drained 

merous  species  ot  Lingula,  ♦Trematis,  and  *Si-  to  form  lagoons,  tidal  mud-flats,  and  salt  lakes 

phonotreta.     The  articulate   order  attained   so  of  Salina  time.    Then  ensued  a  short  period  of 

great  an  expansion  that  325  species  of  North  wide  land-emergence  before  the  early  Devonian 

American    Ordovician    brachiopods   are    known,  transgression  began,     Facies  development  is  wdl 

The  Polyzoa  appear  first  in  the  lower  Ordovician  marked  and   it  is   wonhy  of  note  that  the  va- 

and  are  abundant  and  varied  in  the  upper  zones,  rious  facies  occur  in  the  same  relative  order  and 

Gastropods  are  common,  and  all  have  holostoma-  at   equivalent    horizons    in   widely   seiiarate    re- 

tous  shells.     Lamellibranchs  are  common,  with  gions ;  evidence  that  the  causes  which  influenced 

several  genera  of  generalized  type;  corals  of  va-  their  development  in  Silurian  time  acted  simul~ 

rious  types   are   common.      The   hydroid   corals  taneoUsiy  during  successive  epochs  over  the  en- 

(Stromatoporids)  formed  extensive  reefs  during  tire    northern    hemisphere.      The    moUusk-trtlo- 

Chazy  and  Trenton  time.     Echinoderms  include  bite  limestone  of  Niagara  age  in  North  America, 

abundant  cystoids,  several  criuoids,  and  rare  star-  is  duplicated  by  that  of  similar  age  in  England 

fishes  and  ophiurians.    The  cystoids  are  specially  (Wenlock),     Sweden     (Gotland),     and    central 

abundant  in  the  lower  Ordovician,  where  their  Europe   (Bohemian).     The  Eurypterus  fauna  of 

fragmentary  remains  ittna  solid  limestone  beds  the  Salina  group  of  New  York  is  duplicated  by 

of   several    feet    thickness.      Sponges    allied   to  the    contemporaneous    water-limestones    ot    the 

ProtospongiBj  and  to  the  modem  hexactinellids,  English  Ludlow^  and  the  Baltic  Rotzikult  beds, 

are  common  m  a  few  localities,  and  in  the  Tren-  The  corallic  facies  of  the  American  Guelph  is  of 

ton    limestone    of    the    Mississippi    Valley   are  the  same  age  and  character  as  that  of  the  Eng- 

found  the  curious  digitate  •BrachioBpongia,  the  lish   Dudley,   Swedish  Gotland,  and   Bohemian 

nodulose  ♦Strobilospongia,  and   the   mudi  dis-  dolomites ;  and  finally  the  Monograptus  shales  of 

cussed     •Receptacalites.     A     pelagic     facies     is  Great   Britain,   Bohemia,   Brittany,    Scandinavia, 

recognized    in   the   radiolarian   cherts   of   Great  and   New   York   are  all   of   lowest   Siluric  age, 

Britain,  France,  and  Germany.     The  graptolite  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Siluric  fauna 

facies  of  the  Ordovician,  by  some  authors  con-  is   its   division   into  two  well-marked  types  —  a 

sidered   to  be  an   abyssal   facies,   occurs   in   the  northern  or  Baltic-British -American  type,  and  a 

form  of  gray  and  black  bituminous  shales  and  southern    Bohemian- Mediterranean    phase,    the 

slates,  in  which  numerous  genera  and  species  of  species  of  which  are  quite  distinct.     All  of  the 

Saptolitcs  are  found  arranged  in  definite  zones  Siluric  faunas  of  North  and  South  America  and 

at  occupy  the  same  relations  to  each  other  in  ot   Asia    are    of   the    northern    pha.^ie,    and    the 

widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  This  great  Bohemian- Mediterranean    type    appears    to    be 

dispersion,  and  regular  succession  of  genera  and  merely  a  local  facies.     It  is  of  interest  that  the 


species   render  the  graptolites   the  most  impor-  Silurian  fauna  of  Australia  contains  representa- 

tant  index  fossils  for  the  Ordovician,  an  ad-  tives  of  both  types. 

vantage  which  is,  how'ever,  somewhat  negatived  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  faung 

by    the   difficulty   attending    their    study.      The  is   the   great   evolution   of   the   crinoids,   corals, 

group   began   in   the   upper   Cambrian,   attained  and  spire-bearing  brachiopods,  and  Eurypteridz. 

wide  distribution  and  various  evolution   during  Protozoa  are  rare ;  sponges  and  corals  attain  a 

the  Ordovician,  and  declined  during  the  Silurian,  remarkable  variety  and  abundance,  and  in  many 

These  graptolite  beds  are  well  demarcated  from  districts  the  latter  formed  extensive  reefs.     The 

the   miflluscan   and   brachiopod    limestones- and  principal     genera    are:       Favosites,    Alveolites, 

while    they    occur    between    the    latter    at    va-  "Halysites,  Heliolites,  Cystiphyllum,  Acervularia, 

rious  horizons  throughout  the   general   Ordovi-  Ompkyma,   ZaphrenUs,   Cyathophyllum,  *PalaM>- 

cian  and  Silurian  formation  scales  ot  Europe  cyclus,    and    the    operculate    pyramidal    genus 

and  America,  riiey  are  best  developed  in  basins  ♦Goniophyllnm,     The  graptolites  begin  t-    ■'' 
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dine.  Cjrstoids  take  second  rank  after  the  class,  thoug^  not  so  abmdant  as  in  the  Silurian. 
crinoids,  whose  sudden  cjipansioa  is  ejipressed  The  blastoids  are  represented  by  Eheacrinus, 
in  the  ratio  of  about  450  Silurian  species  to  less  characteristic  of  the  Onondaga  limestone, 
than  50  from  the  Ordovieian.  The  brachiopod  Worm-trails  ire  common  in  the  shales  and  sand- 
fauna,  while  no  Jar^er,  di&ers  from  that  of  the  stones  of  the  middle  and  upper  Dei'onian.  A 
Ordovieian  in  the  increase  of  the  spire-bearing  host  of  new  brachiopods  appears,  while  many. 
types,  and  in  the  remarkable  development  of  Silurian  genera  run  on.  The  spirifers  manifest 
inarticulate  types  with  large  solid  shells.  La-  a  marked  tendency  to  develop  forked  plications 
mellibranchs  offer  no  important  changes,  all  the  and  to  lengthen  the  cardinal  lines  of  their 
genera  being  still  of  integripalliate  types.  ,Gas-  shells.  LameUibranchs  show  a  great  advance 
tropods  are  numerous,  lentaculites,  usually  over  those  of  the  Silurian,  and  in  certain  shale 
referred  to  the  pteropods,  occur  by  myriads  as-  and  sandstone  formations  they  outnumber  all 
sociated  with  ostracods.  The  Silurian  Cephalo-  other  types  of  organisms.  Gastropoda  of  the 
poda  comprise  straight-shelled  Orthoceras,  family  Capolidfc  are  abundant,  and  minute  ptero- 
curved  Cyrtoceratites,  turreted  Trochoceras,  and  pod  shells  (Styliolina  and  Tentaculites)  often 
coiled  Nautilus ;  also  Gomphoceras  and  Phrag-  form  solid  limestone  beds.  Among  ceptialopods 
moceras  with  their  restricted  apertures,  and  the  a  new  type  of  closely  coiled  shells,  Gonialites, 
aberrant  genus  Ascoceras.  with  slashed  sutures,  appears  in  the  lower  De- 

The  Arthropoda  are  represented  by  rare  bar-  vonian,  evolves  rapidly  and  reaches  its  climax 
nacles,  numerous  ostracod^  some  phyllocarida,  before  the  close  of  the  period.  An  extinct  group 
rare  scorpions,  spiders,  and  insects,  as  well  as  of  crustaceans,  the  Phyllocarida,  with  long 
by  the  trilobites  and  eurypterids.  The  trilo-  strong  caudal  spines,  reach  a  considerable  de- 
bites  show  a  slight  decrease  in  numbers,  but  a  velopment,  especially  in  the  Hamilton  epoch, 
greater  diversity  of  form  over  their  Ordovieian  Eurypterids  are  rare,  though  represented  by 
ancestors.  The  water  limestones  (of  mud-flat  the  gigantic  Stylonurus  in  the  Catskill  beds, 
origin)  of  the  Salina  of  New  York  and  equiva-  The  trilobites  have  many  large  and  biiarre  mem- 
lent  European  deposiU  afford  abundant  re-  bers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  small,  degenerate 
mains  of  Eurypterus  (q.v.),  Pterygoius,  and  forms,  during  the  eariy  and  middle  Devonian, 
•Hughmilleria,  some  of  which  grew  to  be  six  when  they  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  de- 
fect long.  These  creatures  resembled  in  habits  velop  spines  along  the  margin  and  on  the  surface 
and    structure     the     modem     horseshoe     crab  of  the  carapace. 

(Limulus).    Rare  scorpions,  spiders,  and  insect         The  Devonian  is  aptly  termed  the  "age  of 

remains   have  also  been   found  in  these  upper-  fishes,*   for  within  its   limits  this  class  enjoyed 

most  Silurian  lagoon  deposits,  and  they  show  no  a  great  exoansioa     The  lowest   Devonian   nsh 

very  great  differences  from  similar  types  of  the  fauna   is   like  that   of  the   upper   Silurian   with 

Carboniferous.    Their  presence  indicates  the  ex-  numerous  Ostracoderms.    This  is  succeeded  by  a 

istence  of  terrestrial  life  on  the  extensive  conti-  fauna  with  •Holoptychiua,  *Pterichthys,   Both- 

nental  areas  that  emerged  toward  the  end  of  riolepia,  *Coccosteu8,  Dinichthys,  Dipterus,  and 

Silnrian  time.     In  these  highest  Silurian  rocks,  a   large   number   of  acanthodian  sharks,   which 

Specially  in  the  Ludlow  beds  of  England,  Scot-  are  indicated  by  their  spines.     No  remains  of 

land,  and  Podolia,  are  found  the  earhest  remains  any   vertebrates   higher   than   fishes   are  known 

of  vertebrate  animals  in  the  shape  of  primitive  in  the  Devonian. 

fish-like  creatures   of   the   order   Ostracodermi  Plant  remains  in  the  form  of  marine  algae 

(Q'V.).  are  found  throughout  the  Devonian.     Some  of 

DevonwM.—  ihe  Devonian  Period  was  one  of  these,  like  Nematophyton  of  gigantic  siie,  were 

constant  local  physiographic  changes,  and  accord-  long  supposed  to  be  the  trunks  of  coniferou* 

mgly  its  formations  and  faunas  present  a  greater  trees.     Others  with  delicately  branching  fucoid 

variety  of  fades  ihan  is  seen  in  any  of  tiie  older  leaves  are  common,  especially  in  the  Hamilton, 

Palaxaoic   systems.      There   are   two   promment  Portage,  and  Chemung  sroups.    The  continental 

types  of  the  Devonian,  each  with  its  distinctive  phase  of  the  Devonian  has  afforded  the  earliest 

fauna;  (i)  The  marine  deposits,  of  limestones,  examples  of  land  vegetation,  all  prophetic  of  the 

marls,    shales,   and    sandstones;    (2)    the   con-  aucceeding  Carboniferous  types.    Both  the  fauna 

tinental  or  terrestrial  phase,  known  as  the  Old  and  flora  of  the   upper  Devonian  show  marked 

Red   sandstone   in   Europe   and   as   the   Catskill  afgnities  by  gradual  transitions  to  those  of  the 

shales   and   sandstones   in   the   eastern    United  Subcarboniferoua.    See  Pal.eobotany. 
States    and    Canada.      This    two- fold    aspect         Carboniferous.—  I^yt  early  part  of  the  Car- 

of    the    deposits    is    more    or    less    prominent  boniferous  period  was   marked  by   a  continued 

in     all     the     geological     systems     above     the  recession  of  the  sea,  which  had  begun  in  late 

Devonian.      The    Devonian    fautia    as    a    whole  Devonian   time,   and   during   the   Carboniferous 

is    distinguished    by    the    development    of   land  the  land  areas  seem  to  have  reached  a  greater 

vegetation,  by   rapid  evolution  of  fishes,  lamel-  expansion   than   they  have   at   the   present   dar. 

tibranchs,    and    of    goniatite    cephalopods,   and  These  Carboniferous  land  masses  were  of  very 

b^   the   decline   of   trilobites,   and   practical   ex-  different   form   and   situation   from   the   present 

tinction  of  the  graptolites  and  cystoids.     Other  day   continents.      An   Arctic  continent   occupied 

groups  expanded     Hexactinellid  sponges  ('Die-  the  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  zone  and  extended 

tyospongia),     comparable     with     the     modem  by    broad    peninsulas    southward    toward    the 

Venus- flower-basket,  flourished  in  shallow  aeas,  equator,   over   what   are   now   eastern   America, 

corals  are  abundant  and  fonned  reefs  in  many  eastern   Asia,   central   Europe,   and   the   eastern 

regions.     The  Hydrozoa  are  represented  by  nu-  Atlantic    Ocean.      Another,    Indo-African    eoo- 

merous     reef-buiiding     stromatoporas,     and     by  tinent,  covered  that  part  of  South  America  east 

Straggling  survivors  of  the  graptolites.     Among  of  the  Andes,  extended  across  the  south  Atlantic, 

echinoderms,  the  cystoids  are  rare ;  starfish  and  Africa,   the   Indian   Ocean,   and   Australia.     An 

ophiurians  occur  commonly  at  a  few  localities;  ocean  spread  over  the  present  Pacific  basin  and 

and  the  cnnoids  are  the  dominant  tj^ws  of  this  also  over  Alaska,  all  ot  the  Uniud  Sutes  west 
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at  th«,  Mississippi  River,  Central  America  and  ottboceratites  have  greatiy  declined;  naatilcuds 
the  western  part  of  South  America;  while  a  abound,  and  the  goniatites  show  great  advance- 
great  mediterranean  sea  of  irregular  form  en-  ment  over  those  of  the  Devonian,  and  toward 
circled  the  globe  and  communicated  at  both  ends  the  end  of  the  period  transitional  types  suggest- 
wiih  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  was  also  a  small  ive  of  the  Triassic  ammonites  appeared. 
Antarctic  sea.  Toward  the  close  of  Carbon-  The  arthropod  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  is 
iferous  time  the  ocean  again  transgressed  and  poor  in  trilobites,  euryplerids  are  common  in 
the  land  masses  became  for  a  time  somewhat  re-  some  coal  measure  shales,  the  malacostracan 
duced  in  size.  The  Carboniferous  formations  crustaceans  show  some  progress,  and  the  phyl- 
consequently  present  two  well-marked  facies :  lopods  Leaia  and  Estheria  arc  found  in  frcsh- 
a  marine  facies  wilh  deposits  of  limestones  and  water  deposits  between  coal  beds, 
shales  with  mollusks,  brachiopods5  corals  and  The  Carboniferous  verlebrale  fauna  is  of 
foraminifera,  more  widely  spread  m  the  lower  interest  by  reason  of  the  sudden  expansion  of 
and  upper  Carboniferous ;  and  a  continental  amphibian  types  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sys- 
phase  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  coal-beds,  hold-  tem.  The  Slegocephalia  (labyrinthodonta)  are 
ing  abundant  plants,  and  in  some  localities  nu-  represented  by  several  genera,  and  consist  of 
merous  insects,  fish  and  amphibians.  These  generalized  types  suggestive  of  the  later  croco- 
facies  as  a  rule  occupy  different  basins,  but  oc-  diles,  lizards  and  snakes.  The  fish-fauna  is 
casionally  they  are  found  dovetailed  into  each  abundant,  comprising  sharks  and  ganoids.  The 
other  in  such  manner  that  their  relative  ages  Waverly  shales  of  Ohio  have  afforde<l  numerous 
can  easily  be  determined.  The  lands  of  Car-  large  lungfishes  (Dinichlhys)  and  some  fine  e:c- 
bonifcrous  time  and  especially  the  coastal  amples  of  acanthodian  sharks  (Cladoselache). 
swamps  supported  a  dense  and  rank  vegetation  Over  600  species  of  fish  have  been  described 
comprising  more  than  1,500  species  of  plants,  from  the  Subcarboniferous  limestones  of 
Ferns,  some  of  great  size,  were  the  most  com-  America. 

mon  type.     Calamites  with  fluted  many-branched  Permian. —  During   Permian   time   the   conti- 

stems  and  variform   foliage,  were  giant  prede-  nental  conditions  were  even  more  prevalent  than 

cessors  of  our  modern  horse-tail  rushes   (Equi-  during  the   Carboniferous,  and   accordingly   the 

setum).     Lepidodendron   and   Sigillaria,   related  marine  phase  is  much  restricted  in  distnhulion 

to  clubmosses  (Lyeopodium),  with  trunks  often  and    its    fauna    diminished    in    numbers.      Both 

five  feet  thick  and  75  feet  high ;  Cordaites  with  plants    and    animals    are    transitional    between 

sword-shaped  yucca-like  leaves  on  a  solid  trunk  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic.    Many 

2S   to   30   feet   high;   and   other   great   tree-like  types  characteristic  of  the  Palfeoioic  have  their 

plants  mtermediate  in  nature  between  the  ferns  last  representatives,  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  oc- 

and    cycads,    formed    the    bulk    of    the    forest  curring  abundantly,  in  the  rocks  of  this  system. 

growth.     In   the   shelter   of   tliese  .forests   lived  Productus,  Bellerophon,  Orthoceraa,  Cyrtoceras, 

numerous  insects,  mostly  primitive  cockroaches,  goniatites.  trilobites  and  the  feneslellid  bryozoa, 

also  dragon-Hies,  one  of  which  (Meganeura)  had  which  latter  formed  extensive  reefs  in   Europe, 

wings   over   20   inches   across ;   primitive   forms  all   become  extinct   with  the  close  oi  the   Per- 

of  locusts,  crickets,  grasshoppers  and  also  scor-  mian.  .  Other  types,  some  of  them  initiated  dur- 

pions  that  were  much  like  those  of  modern  type,  ing  the  Carboniferous  or  earlier  and  continued 

On  the   shores  of  the  swamps  lived  large  am-  into  the  Trias  attain  a  considerable  expansion, 

phibious   myriopods   whose   bodies   were   armed  and  give  to  the  fauna  a   dedded   MesoEoic  as-' 

with   branching  spines.     Some   land   snails   like  pect.    These  are  found  among  the  Is  mel  lib  ranch* 

modern  Pupa  and  Zonites  have  been  found.   The  as  well  as  among  the  ammonoids,  fish  and  am^ 

fresh-water   fades  also  contain  remains   of  liz-  phibians.      The   Arnmonoidea    attained    a    great 

ard-llke   amphibians    (Stegocephaha),   many   of  expansion,  and  we   see  together  with   the  sim- 

which   have   been    found   in   hollow   Sigillarian  pier    goniatite    genera    the    forerunners    of.  the 

Stumps.  more   complex   ceratites   aitd   Arcesddx   of   the 

The   marine   phase   of   the   Subcarboniferous  Trias,    and    also    the    eminently    characteristic 

contains   the    first   abundant    foraminifcraa    de-  genus    'Medlicottia.      The    fish    fauna    of    the 

posits.     Minute  Endothyra  shells  form  the  bulk  Permian  consists  mainly  of  heterocereal  ganoids, 

of  the  Indiana  oolitic  limestone ;  Fusulina,  like  Acanthodian  sharks  reached  the  climax  ol  their 

? rains   of   wheal,  and   Schwa^erina,   a  globular  evolution.        The      stegocephaiian      amphibians, 

irm,  build  great  limestones  m  the  upper  Car-  among   which   'Branchiosaurus   and    *Archego- 

boniierous.     Corals  are  not  so  abundant  as   in  saurus   are   the   best   known,   were   varied    and 

the  Devonian  and  coral  reefs  are  rare.     Litho-  common,  and  were  the  dominant  types   of  life. 


_.  .  the   characteristic   American   genus.  There    were   also    snake-like   members    of    this 

The  Stromatoporan  hydroids  are  wholly  wanting,  eroup,  one  of  which,  Palteosiren,  was  nearly  45 

Crinoids     were     locally    very    abundant,     espe-  feet  long.     A  new  type  of  vertebrate  appears  m 

cially  in  the  Subcarboniferous  beds  at  Burling-  reptiles  of  land  and  fresh-water  habits.     Rhyn- 

ton,  Keokuk  and  Crawfordsville  in  the  Missis-  chocephalians     are     represented     by     lizard-like 

sippi  Valley,  where  about  650  species  have  been  'Paliohatteria,   and    the    peculiar    spiny    *Nao- 

found.    The  Mastoids,  wilh  Penlremites  as  their  saurus,  and  'Dimetrodon. 

most  abundant  type,  attained  their  dimax  in  the         While  the  Permian  flora  is  in  general  the 

Subcarboniferous     of     America.       Among     the  same  as  that  of   the   Carboniferous  it   contains 

abundant  bryozoa;  one  genus  'Archimedes,  with  some  types  not  seen  in  the  latter  —  broad-leaved 

its   screw-like   axis,   is  a   good   index   fossil   of  ferns,    Clossopleris ;    the   conifers   Walcbia   and 

the  Subcarboniferous.  The  characteristic  brachi-  Voltzia,  and  the  cycad  Zamites-,  which  give  to 

opods    of    the    Carboniferous    are    *Productus,  the  flora  a  strong  Mesozoic  expression. 
Chonetes,     *Derbyia,     Spiriferina,     Marginifera,  Mesoeoic. —  The  Mesozoic  fauna  and  flora  are 

Meekella,   Enteletes.     Lamellibranchs   are  abun-  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Palseozoic  by  the 

dant;   Gastropoda  present  a  number  of   heavv-  absence   of  trilobites,   graptolites,  orthoceratites, 

shelled    forms;    among    the    Cephalopoda    the  long-hinged  bfacliiopodsi  tetrac^rallic  ard  tabu- 
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late  corals,  cystoids,  palsocrinoids,  tiastoids,  runners  of  the  recent  pines.  Among  marine  in- 
phjlloiarid  crustaceans,  eurypterids,  palxoconcb  vertebrates  the  sponges  and  corals,  largely  of 
lamellibranchs,  soniatiies,  acanthodian  sharks  modem  type,  were  so  abtindant  as  to  form 
and  placoderrn  fishes,  and  the  great  lycopods.  great  reefs,  Crinoids  were  abundant  in  individ- 
On  the  other  hand  this  era  is  marked  by  the  uals,  though  genera  and  species  were  few ;  echi- 
introduction  of  numerous  new  types  and  by  the  noderms  and  Bryozoa  were  common,  while  the 
expansion  of  many  invertebrate  groups,  land  brachiopods  were  restricted  to  a  few  families, 
and  marine  reptiles,  multitubercuiate  mammals.  The  lamellibranchs  and  gastropods  include  the 
and  cycads  and  conifers.  During  the  era  a  great  first  representatives  of  a  number  of  modem  fam- 
change  in  the  expression  of  the  life  is  apparent,  iljes.  The  ammonites  are  by  far  the  most  abun- 
in  that  the  early  Triassic  life  presents  close  dant  and  characteristic  forms  of  moUusks,  and 
analogies  with  that  of  the  late  Permian,  while  by  means  of  them  the  marine  Jurassic  of 
during  Ae  era  an  almost  complete  change  takes  Europe  has  been  subdivided  into  some  15  zones, 
place,  and  that  of  the  upper  Mesozoic,  especially  each  characterized  by  its  particular  species. 
the  vegetation,  affords  considerable  resemblance  Belemnites,  the  solid  cigar-shaped  internal  shell 
to  the  early  Tertiary.  The  wide  extension  of  of  squid-like  dibranchiate  cephalopods,  are  very 
continental  areas  continued  from  Permian  into  abundant  and  varied,  and  the  fossilized  ink-bags 
Triassic  time  with  perhaps  a  slight  increase,  and  of  these  creatures  are  common  in  some  forma- 
in  North  America  marine  Triassic  fossils  have  tions.  The  crustacean  fauna  shows  a  great  in- 
been  found  in  only  a  few  places  in  the  far  West  crease  of  long-tailed  decapods  allied  to  prawns, 
The  fauna  as  a  whole  is  an  impoverished  one.  shrimps,  and  craytish,  and  the  earliest  true 
The  continental  Trias,  consisting  of  red  beds  crabs.  Insects  include  dragon-flies,  May-fli*s, 
in  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  contains  abun-  termites,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  walkingsticks, 
dant  remains  of  ^noid  fish  ("Semionotus)  to-  and  some  beetles;  also  occasioned  bugs,  flies  and 
gether  with  some  cycads  and  conifers.  In  some  ants.  The  ganoids  with  beterocercal  tails  take 
regions  these  beds  have  afforded  also  numerous  a  subordinate  role,  while  those  with  homocercal 
remains  of  often  gigantic  st^ocephalian  Araphi-  tajig  and  scaly  rhombic  plates  predominate. 
bia,    which    attained    their    climax    during    this  Sharks    and    rays    and    the    first    teleost    fishes 

Criod.  Small  amphibious  precursors  of  the  complete  the  Jurassic  fish  fauna, 
rge  marine  Jurassic  ichthyosaurs  and  plesio-  The  reptiles  form  the  most  interesting  group 
saurs  are  found  in  •Lariosaurus,  "Nothosaurus  of  the  Jurassic  fauna,  for  during  this  period 
and  others.  The  Theromorpha,  reptiles  exhib-  they  reached  the  highest  stage  of  their  evolution 
iting  remarkable  affinities  with  the  carnivorous  both  in  variety  and  abundance.  The  Triassic 
mammals  attained  a  great  development  in  South  stegocephalians  and  Theromorpha  give  place  to 
Africa.  The  first  turtles,  crocodiles,  and  dino-  the  terrestrial  dinosaurs  and  the  marine  ichthyo- 
saurs occur  here.  The  earliest  mammalian  re-  saurs  and  plesiosaurs.  The  latter  held  some- 
mains  consist  of  fragmentary  jaws  and  muiti-  what  the  same  relation  to  reptiles  that  the 
tuberculate  teeth  of  small  animals  supposed  to  whales  of  modem  time  hold  to  the  mammais. 
be  allied  to  the  modern  monotremes:  Micro-  Those  sea  lizards  swarmed  in  thejurassic  seas 
lestes,  Triglyphus  in  Europe,  and  Dromatherium  where  they  preyed  upon  the  fish.  The  dinosaurs 
and  Microconodon  in  North  America.  held  sway  upon  the  land,  not  only  during  the 
The  marine  Trias  is  found  well  developed  m  Jurassic  Period,  but  also  during  the  greater  part 
the  Alps  with  extensions  into  Asia  Minor,  In-  of  the  succeeding  Cretaceous.  Another  type  of 
dia,  Arctic  regions,  Pacific  States  and  Aus-  reptile  prominent  during  Jurassic  time,  and 
tralia.  The  number  of  species  is  comparatively  continued  into  the  Cretaceous  was  the  group 
small,  though  individuals  are  abundant.  Foram-  pterosauria  or  flying  liiards,  of  which  the  ptero- 
inifera  and  calcareous  sponges  abound.  Corals  dactyl  is  the  best  known  example.  Other  types 
of  perforate  and  aporose  genera  formed  exten-  of  reptiles,  as  turtles  and  crocodiles,  are  more 
sive  reefs  in  some  regions.  Crinoids  arc  rep-  pr  less  commoa  At  the  same  time  when  the 
resented  by  the  eminently  characteristic  *£n-  reptilian  stock  developed  Sying  creatures  there 
erinus  Hliiformis.  and  echinoids  by  the  regular  appeared  the  earliest  known  bird.  (See  Arcr- 
sea-urchin  Cidaris.  Among  the  brachiopods  are  .bopteryx.)  The  mammalian  remains  of  Jurassic 
a  few  remnants  of  Palseozoic  genera,  while  the  time  are  known  only  by  isolated  teeth  and  jaws 
families  Terebiatulidie,  Rhynchonellidx,  and  of  small  size  and  very  rare,  and  all  arc  related 
Koninckinidx  are  surprisingly  developed.  The  to  the  marsupials  and  monotremes. 
lamellibranchs  b«in  to  show  considerable  ex-  Cretaceous.—  The  flora  of  the  lower  Crefa- 
pansion,  and  the  first  true  fresh-water  tmios  a^-  eeous  is  like  that  of  the  Jurassic,  but  gradually 
pear  here.  The  marine  gastropod  fauna  is  the  cycads  diminish  in  importance  and  a  host 
abundant,  with  some  old  types  and  others  of  of  angiosperms  appear,  very  similar  to  the  trees 
later  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  aspect.  The  am-  and  shrubs  of  to-day.  Many  genera  of  recent 
monites,  which  began  in  the  Permian,  show  a  tropical  and  temperate  zone  plants  occur  in  the 
wide  differentiation  of  form  and  complexity.  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Greenland  and  northern 
and  attain  the  culmination  of  their  evolution  in  Europe,  facts  cited  as  evidence  of  the  mild 
the  upper  Trias.  Over  1,000  species  have  been  climate  of  those  parts  during  Cretaceous  time, 
described.  Ostracods  are  abundant,  and  a  true  The  ammonites  begin  to  decline  and  we  see 
macTuran  decapod,  Pemphix  of  the  Muschel-  numerous  degenerate  types,  last  members  of  va- 
kalk,  reminds  one  of  the  modern  crayfish.  rious  races,  with  shells  loosely  coiled,  turreled, 
/«raj*iV.— The  faciei  development  of  this  hook-like,  or  even  straight,  many  of  which  are 
system  is  very  varied;  the  continental  phase  pre-  characteristic  index  fossils.  The  group  becomes 
dominates  in  America  as  the  Newark  or  Con-  entirely  extinct  with  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous. 


r  sandstones,  while  the  marine  phase  The  close  of  Cretaceous  time  terminated  the 

is   most   prominent   in   Europe   and   Asia.     The  middle  or  Mesozoic  period  of  the  history  of  or- 

Jurassic  flora  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Trias,  ganic  life,  and  marked  the  extinction  of  a  num- 

made  up  of  cycads  and  conifers  whkh  are  fore-  ber  of  types  of  animals  which  had  for  long 
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epochs  dominated  die  lands  and  seas.    This  ex-  be  noted  that  dommance  and  hi((h  specialiEatian 

tinctioa  is  perhaps  more  evident  here  than  at  have  in  most  cases  been  soon  followed  bv  decline 

the   end  of  the   PaUeozoic,   and   its   causes   are  and  extinction.     The  small  primitive  torms   of 

wholly  nnknown.     It  is  true  that  some  groups  one  period  may  evolve  into  the  large  dominant 

(Ammonites)     had     already    begun    to    show  types  of  the  next  epoch  and  in  their  turn  decline 

marked    degenerate   tendencies   attendant    upon  and  disappear.     In  the  invertebrates  and  lower 

race   senility,  but  the  majority  of  the  Kroups  vertebrates    (fish,   amphibia,   and    reptiles)    the 

became  extinct  at  the  height  of  their  evolution,  rate  of  this  evolution,  and  consequently  the  des- 

when  they  were  represented  by  their  most  highly  tiny   of  the   race,   is   almost   wholly   dependent 

specialized  types.     It  is  possible  that  this  very  upon  the  presence  and  continuance  of  favorable 

specialization  rendered  them  more  liable  to  in-  conditions  of   existence,    for  these   types   have 

jury  by  slight  though  abrupt  climatic  changes  or  little  or  no  ability  to  surmount  physical  difh- 

by  sudden  variations  in  the  depth  of  the  seas  in  culties.    Among  the  higher  vertebrates,  enlarge- 

which  they  lived. '  The  great  land  and  marine  ment  of  the  brain  mass  and  of  the  mental  facul- 

reptiles,  the  flying  lizards,  the  mesosaurs  and  ties  enables  the  animals  to  circumvent  unfavor- 

toothed  birds  all  became  extinct.     Likewise  the  able   conditions   to   some   extent,   but   they   also 

ammonites,  belemnites,  rudisUe,  and  the  phare-  are  comparatively  helpless.     It  is  in  man,  with 

trone  sponges,  so  characteristic  of  the  Mesozoic,  bis   highly   developed   intellect,   and   mechanical 

have  not  been  found  above  the  upper  limits  of  skill,  that  we  see  the  only  organism  able  not  only 

that  system.  to  circumvent  unfavorable  conditions  of  life  but 

Cenotoic. —  The  Itfe  of  this  era  is  like  that  actually  to  nullify  them,  and  to  practically  sub- 

of  recent  time,  particularly  the  marine  life,  for  jugate  all  other  organisms  or  render  them  useful 

the  terrestrial  mamrailian  life  of  a  large  part  of  to  him  io_  bis^affairs.    We  have  said  that  high 

the  system  is  very  dissimilar  to  modem  animals,  specializatbn  inikcates  approaching  decline  and 

The  early  classification  of  this  system  was  based  extinction.    That  is  true  in  respect  of  structural 

upon  the  increasing  percentage  of  still   living  evolution,  but  as  regards  intellectual  evolution, 

species  fotmd  of  both  plants  and  animals  fossil  and  the  directions  in  which  it  may  differentiate, 

in  the  deposits.     (See  Pai..kobotai(V.)     Some  of  we  know  next  to  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 

the    distinctive   types   of   invertebrates   were   of  intellectuality  has  up  to  the  present  time  evolved 

larger  size  than  usual.    Sponges  and  corals  are  v^ith  remarkable  acceleration.    In  view  of  this  it 

abundant  only  in  restricted  localities.   Foramin-  seems  impossible  to  oinceive  otherwise  than  that 

ifera,  Radiolaria,  echinoderms,  Bryozoa,  lamelli-  man,    under    strong    physical,    moral    and    re- 

branchs,   and    i^stropods   are   present   in   great  Hgious  control,  can  have  before  him  any  other 

variety  while  crinoids,  brachiopods  and  cephalo-  than  a  future  longer  and  more  brilliant  than 

pods  are  comparative  rarities.     The  preponder-  his  comparatively  brief  existence, 
ance  of  crabs,  with  a  number  of  extinct  genera,         BibHograpky. —  The  best  accounts  of  the  early 

over    the    long-tailed,    lobster-like    decapods    is  history  oi  tne  science  of  paleontology  may  be 

very  marked.    Acoid  barnacles,  often  of  large  found  in  Lyell,   'Principles  of  Geology.*    nth 

size,  are  common,  and  fresh-water  snails  and  edition,  Vol.  I.  (New  York,  1873}  ;  Zittel,  'His- 

mnssels,  all  of  modem  types,  are  abundant  in  tory  of  Cieology  and  Faleontology'  (New  York, 

the  fresh-water  deposits   of  both   Europe  and  1901);  Marsh,  ^History  anil  Methods  of  Paljc- 

America.     Insects  of  all  kinds  have  been  found  ontological    Discovery'     (New    Haven,    i87g)  ; 

in  the  Oligocene  and   Miocene  deposits,  espe-  Weller,  <A  Century  of  Progress  in  Palseontol- 

cially  at  Florissant  and  White  River,  Colo.,  and  ogy,*  Journal  of  Geology,  VoL  VIIt  1899.    For 

in  the  amber  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  nature  and  mode  of  entombment  and  methods 

latter  has  furnished  about  2,000  species.  of  collecting  fossils,  Geikie,  'Textbook  of  Geol- 

But  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  ver-  ogy,*  4th  edition.  Vol.  II.  (New  York,  1903); 
tcbrate  fauna  of  the  Tertiary,  for  during  the  Schuchert  'Directions  for  Collecting  and  Pre- 
early  days  of  this  period  the  placental  mammals  serving  Fossils,*  Bulletin  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
outstripped  the  marsupials  and  monotreraes,  and  Vol.  39  (Washington,  1895)  ;  C.  A.  White,  'Re- 
became  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  toward  the  end  lations  of  Biology  to  Geological  Investigation  * 
of  the  period  appeared  man.  The  reptiles,  which  in  Report  U.  S.  Nat  Museum  for  jE^.  For 
held  so  prominent  a  place  during  the  Mesozoic,  the  general  principles  of  palaeontology,  Cham- 
are  reduced  to  the  true  liiards,  snakes,  croco-  bcrlin,  'A  Systematic  Source  of  Evolution  of 
diles,  and  turtles.  The  amphibia  which,  as  Sle-  Provincial  Faunas,*  in  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol, 
gocephalia,  had  become  almost  extinct  during  VI.,  1898;  Qarke,  'Indigene  and  Alien  Faunas 
the  middle  Mesozoic  were  resurrected  in  the  of  the  New  York  Devonian,*  in  Bulletin  52,  N. 
Eocene  as  salamanders,  toads,  and  frogs,  and  Y.  State  Museum  (Albany,  1902);  Co[ie,~'Pri- 
continued  thence  till  the  present  day.  The  fishes  mai^  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution*  (Chicago, 
included  numerous  large  sharks  and  a  prepon-  1890)  ;  Huxley,  'The  Principles  and  Methods  of 
derance  of  bony  fishes  of  which  many  belonged  Palxontology  '  in  Smithsonian  Institution,  An- 
to  modem  genera,  such  as  perch,  herring  carp,  nual  Report  for  i86g;  Hyatt,  'Bioplastology  and 
pike,  catfish,  eels,  breams,  and  mackerel.    Birds  the  Related  Branches  of  Biologic  Research,*  ' 


exhibit  a  continuously  expanding  evolution  dur-    Proc  Boston  Soc,  Nat.  History,  Vol.  27,  i8g 
ing  the  Tertiary  and  they   are   stili   expanding.     "Cycle    in    the    Life    of    the    Individual     (O 


See  Mammalia;  Tbbtiary  Period.  togeny)  and  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Group  t 

Conclusion. —  The  dominant  types  of  the  con-    which  it  Belongs   (Phylogeny),*  in  Proc.  Amei. 

secutive  periods  present  on  the  whole  an  in-    Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  Vol.  33  (1897);  Bemardj 


Conclusion. —  The  dominant  types  of  the  con-  which  it  Belongs  (Phylogeny),*  in  Proc.  Amer. 
_ecutive  periods  present  on  the  whole  an  in-  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  Vol.  33  (1897);  Bemardj 
creasing  degree  ol  perfection  of  structure,  and     'Principles  of   Paljeontology,*    in  48th  Annual 


the  dominant  types  of  one  age  are,  as  a  rule,  not  Report  N.  Y.   State  Museum,  Vol.  11.,  p.   131 

related  to  the  dominant  types  of  the  preceding  (^1897) ;  Packard,  'A  Half  Century  of  Evolu- 

ape.      These    dominants    are    usually    the    most  tion   with    Special    Reference   to   the   Effect   of 

highly  specialized   members    of  the  classes   or  Geological  Oianges  on  Animal  Life,*  in  Proc 

orders  to  which  they  belong,  and  it  is  further  to  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  47  (1898)  ;  Smith,  J.  P^papers 
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ui  *  Journal  of  Geology,'   Vols.  3  to  6    (1895-         In  the  formation  scale  the  term  'group*  wa« 

igoo)  ;  Williams,   'The   Scope  of   Palxontology  recommended  by  the  International   Congress  as 

and  its  Value  to  Geologists,'   in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  coordinate  in  rank  with  that  of  Era  in  the  time 

ScL,  Vol.  41    (1892);   Williams,   'The   Correla-  scale.     This  recommendation  has  not  been  very 

tion  of  Geological  Faunas,'   Bulletin  U,  S.  Geo-  generally  adopted   in   America,   where  the   term 

logical    Survey,    No.    210    (1903).      Among   the  group  is  commonly  used  for  a  smaller  formation 

systematic  works   are;   Woods,    'Palieontologj',  and  "series"  used  for  such  rock  divisions  as  that 

Invertebrate'      (Cambridge     Press,    3d     edition,  corresponding-  to  the  Pateoioic  icon. 

1902),  the  only  elementary  work  on  this  subject  The  following  subdivisions  of  the  Paiaoioic 

written  in  the  English  language;  it  is,  however,  are  recognized: 

devoted   wholly   to   British   fossils;    Zittel-East- 

man     < Tpntlinnlr  n(  Pals^nlnlnuv'    ("Nciv   Vnrlr  Permic   (or  Permian)  e™  and  syslcm. 

man,      lextDoOK  Ot   falaeontology      (JNew    yorK,  carbonic     CCsrboniferoua    or    CarbonUn)    «m    and 

190O--2),  a  more  technical,  but  thoroughly  Amer-  lyitem. 

icao  work,  the  best  for  general  purposes;  Nich-  Devonic  (DtTonian)  «■»  andaTsteni. 
Olson  and  Lydekker,  <Manual  of  PalEEontology,'  Siltiric  .CSilurian,  Ifppa  Silurian)  era  and  .yst™. 
2d  ed.  (Edinburgfi.  1889):  and  Wood^4Vd,  p!ai°utV™«'d  .y^™"- 
'Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Palfcontology'  (Cam-  Cambric  (Cambma)  eta  and  vMent 
bridge,  1898),  serve  more  special  needs.  The  _,  ,■.-,■,  ,  ,,  r,  ,  -rt, 
more  valuable  works  of  a  stratigraphic  nature  ,  CkaracUnstic  Life  of  Ike  Palaoeotc.—  The 
are:  Dan's  'Manual  of  Geology,'  4th  ed,  1896;  eharaeienstics  of  Paleozoic  life  were  very 
Geikie's  'Textbook  of  Geology,'  4lh  ed..  Vol.  11.,  marked  and  stamp  the  ion  as  boldly  contrasted 
1903;  Kayser'.s  <Geologische  Format! on skunde,'  *""  *"«  succeeding  Mesoioic  The  Hydrqzoa 
ad  ed..  Vol.  ir.  (Stuttgart,  1902);  and  Freehs  were  represented  by  ihe 'group  of  Graptolites. 
'Lethaia  Geognostiea,'-  3  parts  (Stuttgart,  1883-  »nd  by  Diclyonema  both  pi  which  are  wholly 
1903).  The  last  work  has  been  completed  to  confined  to  the  Palseozoic.  Among  corals  the 
the  Triassic  only,  and  discusses  the  successive  K^up  of  rugose  corals,  or  Tetracorolla  (so- 
faunas  and  formations  of  the  Paleozoic  In  great  cal'd  ^om  havmg  four  primary  radiating 
detail.  rnBBBT  v*M  Tuf-BM  lamella  or  septa  with  reference  to  which  the 
SJlJ-  UmSfv  ""'«"  """  arranged),  the  honey-comb  corals, 
Prmcelon  Untversity.  pavosiUs.  and  the  tube  corals,  Auiopora,  Syring- 
PkIscoi^C,  Paleozoic,  the  third  great  opara.  Halysites,  etc.,  are  characteristic  types 
division  of  Geologic  time  and  the  first  one  in  the  practically  unknown  in  post-Palaco?ioic  time, 
sediments  of  which  well  preserved  organic  re-  Among  the  Pelmalozoa  or  stemmed  Ecliino- 
mains  have  so  far  been  found.  It  is  preceded  derms,  the  two  groups  of  Cystids  and  Blastids 
by  the  Proterozoic  or  Eozoic  (first  life  or  dawn  are  wholly  confined  to  the  Paltcozoie,  while  the 
of  life)  and  by  the  Azoic  (no  life)  divisions  in  Crinoids  with  the  exception  of  the  family 
descendingorder.and  succeeded  by  the  Mesozoic  Articulata,  and  the  genera  Mariufiles  and 
(Mediaeval  life)  the  Cenozoic  (recent  life)  and  Umlacrinut  ne  likewise  restricted  to  the  Palieo- 
the  Psychozoic  (mind  life)  time  divisions,  in  zoic.  Asterotoa,  or  star-fish  and  brittle  stars, 
ascending  order.  The  name  signifies  ancient  life  and  Echinozoa  or  sea-urchins  and  holothurians, 
and  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  plant  while  represented  in  Palxozoic  rocks,  especially 
and  animal  life  of  the  time,  which  was  markedly  the  Echini,  are  more  characteristically  ktMwn 
unlike  that  of  the  present.  As  a  time  division,  from  Mesozoic  and  later  strata.  The  Bryozoa 
the  Paleozoic  is  generally  called  an  Era,  this  are  well  represented  by  such  types  as  Ceramo- 
(erm  meeting  with  the  recommendation  of  the  pora  and  FistaUpora  and  their  congeners  among 
Inlernational  Geological  Congress  at  its  Bologna  the  Cyclostomatous  Bryozoa ;  by  the  Monticuli- 
convention  in  1881.  Dana  in  his  'Manual  of  poroids  and  related  types  constituting  the  sub- 
Geology'  (Slh  edition)  however  uses  the  ex-  order  Trepostoinata  of  Ulrich ;  and  by  the  Fcncs- 
pression  "Palaeozoic  ^n  or  Palaeozoic  Time,"  telloids  and  related  types  constituting  the  snb- 
and  applies  era  to  (he  next  smaller  subdivision,  order  Cryptostomata  of  Vine  These  often 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  several  authors,  constructed  extensive  reefs,  and  in  the  Ordovicic 
Though  in  its  modern  sense  primarily  used  for  especially,  gave  rise  to  extensive  limestone  de- 
a  time  division,  the  term  Palaeozoic  is  also  ap-  posits. 

plied  to  that  division  of  the  earth's  crust  Brachiopods  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
which  was  formed  during  that  lime.  And  in-  Palawzoic  types,  no  less  than  2,600  species  hav- 
deed  this  is  the  original  use  of  the  term,  when  'ns  been  described  from  the  Ordovicic  and 
it  was  coined  for  the  reception  of  the  fossilif-  Siluric  deposits  alone.  Several  archaic  families, 
erous  rocks  below  the  so-called  Secondary  or  tbat  is,  the  Lingulidae,  the  Discinids  and  the 
Mesozoic  formation.  The  rocks  thus  named  Crannda;,  and  the  family  of  the  Rhynchonellida, 
were  formerly  included  with  the  crystalline  range  from  the  Ordovicic  to  the  present  time 
rocks  of  all  ages  as  "Primary.*  but  later  on  they  f  hile  rnodem  types  such  as  some  of  the  Tere- 
were  separated  at  lenst  in  part,  as  'Transition  bratuloid  families  and  the  family  Thecidiidic 
rocks."  Lyell,  to  avoid  confusion,  spoke  of  them  ^^°"S(  the  Strophomenoid  shells  begin  in  the 
as  the  "Primary  fossiliferous  rocks."  The  fol-  ^iAdJe  or  late  Palfeozoic.  By  far  the  largest 
lowing  parallel  columns  express  perhans  as  number  however,  end  with  the  Permic  or  be- 
nearly  as  possible  the  correlation  between  the  ™''«'  "".''?,  ^  "J"  9,"^"^  "'?  f""  '"'.o  ?"«  T'"'^^- 
older  and  newer  terms.  '"^  Spinfer  family,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Palarozoic  horizons,  is  represented  in  both 
Oi-nm  NEwia  Triassic  and  Jurassic  beds  by  a  few  genera. 
Quaternary  Ptythoim'c  _  Leavinir  out  of  consideration  the  persistent 
s'J^SItT  M«™ii  "  '•"'""'»«  archiic  families  before  mentioned,  the  post- 
Transition  (or  Pntatrj  Palioioic  Palaiozoic  brachipods  belong  chiefly  to  the 
fo»silif«oiu)  jEoioic  (or  Prowroioic)  Rhynchonelloid  and  Terebratiilotd  families  of 
"^                               (Aioie  the  most  specialized  order  of  Brachipods,  tlie 
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PALA020IC 

Tclotremata.    The  only  prominent  exception  is  The    fauna   ol   tiiia    Appalachiaa    troagh    waa 

the  modem  family  of  Thecidiids!  of  the  Ptotre-  mostly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  bor- 

mata,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Car-  der.    In   the   succeeding  periods   there   was   a 

bonic  rocks.  continuous  subsidence  of  the  land,  and  a  trans- 

Turning  to  the  Pelecypods  or  bivalve  mot-  yression  of  the  shore-line,  which  closed  in  upon 

lusks,  we  find  that  their  prmcipal  representatives  it,   especially   from   the   southwest.    As   the   sea 

belong  to  post- Paleozoic  time.    The  primitive  in  each   succeeding  epoch   readied   fartlier   up 

order   of   Prionodesmacea,   represented   by   such  onto   the   land  than   it   did   before,   the  deposits 

modem  types  as  the  oyster  and  scallop  (Pecten),  of  later  date  lapped  over  the  earlier  ones.    This 

alone    has    a    prominent    representation    in    the  encroachment    continued    with    many    interrup- 

PalEEozoic,     where     about     thirty     families     are  tions  through  the  early  part  of  Ordoricic  time, 

found.     Of  these  more  than  one  half  continued  when  the  great  Appalachian  Valley,  bounded  by 

to  exist  beyond  Palseozoic  time,  with  few  etcep-  two   parallel    folds,   came   into   existence.     This 

tions   indeed   down   to  the   present   time.     Only  separated  the  interior  or  Mississippian  sea  from 

thirteen  out  of  forty  families  of  this  order   (as  the  Atlantic,  until,  with  the  final  emergence  of 

now  understood)   are  confined  to  the  Paljeozoic  the  land,  this  sea  was  transferred  to  the  Great 

On  the  other  hand  post- Paleozoic  lime  is  char-  Plains  region  of  the  west 

aetcrized  by  about  eighty-six  families.    The  gas-  Coincident  witli  the  formation  of  these  folds, 

tropoda   are   likewise   essentially   post-Palxoioic  the   interior  sea   retreated   southwestward,   only 

Mollusca,  those  of  Palfeozoic  time  being  essen-  to    readvance    again    during    middle    Ordovicic 

tially  primitive  or  archaic  in  character.    Among  time,  when  it  reached  far  up  onto  the  old  Cana- 

the    most    ^ical     Palaeozoic    forms    are    the  dian  land.    Though  generally  distinct  from  the 

Pleurotomarijdte,         Bellerophontidae,         Euom-  Atlantic,   periodic   communications   were   estab- 

phalida:,  Trochonematida;  and  the   Platyceroids,  lished  across  the  barriers,  allowing  the  ingress 

The  group  of  the  Conularida  with  Hyolithes,  into  the  eastem  area,  of  the  European  grapiolitc 

Tentaculites   and    Conularia,    are    also    typically  and  trilobite  faunas,  in  middle  Trenton  and  in 

Palajozoic,    only    a    few    representatives   of   the  Utica  time.     At  the  close  of  Ordovicic  time,  the 

latter  continuiiig  into  the  Lias.  Taconic  revolution  caused  the  formation  of  an 

The    tetrab ranch iate   cephalopods    were   well  effectiKi!  eastern  barrier,  and  at  the  same  lime 

represented  during  the  Palseoioic  by  the  Nautil-  the  waters  of  the  interior  sea  were  largely  with- 

oidea.     Of  forty  families  belonging  to  this  class,  drawn.    A    gradual    resuhmergence    in    Siluric 

only   three    originated    in    post- Palaeozoic    time,  times,   re-established   the   Mississippian   sea.     In 

and   only  one  of  these,  the   family  of  the   true  mid- Siluric   time   it   was   probably   entirely   en- 

Nautiius,    continued    to    the    present    time.     Of  closed    by   land,   only    the    region   between    the 

the   thirty-seven   Palasozoic   families   three  have  Appalachians   and   the    Mississippi   River   being 

representative   genera   in  the   Trias   and   one   is  covered   by   water.     This    water   body   extended 

represented   by   a   single   lower   Jurassic   genus,  northwestward  over  what  is  now  Hudson   Bay 

The   straight- coned  nauttJoids   (onhoceracones),  and    the    arctic    regions    beyond.     It    probably 

the  bent  cones  (cyrtoceracones),  and  the  loose-  communicated  with  the  European  continent  by 

coiled    cones    (gyroceracones)    are    practically  a  channel  traversing  the  north  polar  regions,  the 

confined  to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  the  close-coiled  north   Atlantic   being   then   replaced   by   a   con- 

nautilicones   alone   characterizing  later   horizons  tinuous   land  area  which   coimected   New   Eng- 

as  well.     The  ammonoids  on  the  other  hand  are  land    with    Scandinavia    by    way    of    Labrador 

represented    in    Paleozoic   rocks   only   by   their  and  Greenland.     This  northern  channel  was  later 

more     primitive    types.     The    Goniatitoids    and  on  closed  for  a  period,  so  that  all  that  portion 

Climenioids  belong  exclusively  to  the  Pala;ozoic  covering   the   eastem   United    Slates    became    a 

(Devonic   to   Permic),   while   the  other   groups  saline  sea  in  which  life  became  extinct.     In  this 

are  only  represented  by  the  order  Phyllocampyli.  North  American  dead  sea,  the  great  Siluric  salt 

Among  Crustacea,   the  Trilobites  are  wholly  and  gypsum  beds  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michi- 

confined  to  the   Paleozoic  rocks,  of  which  they  gan  were  deposited.     At  the  close  of  the  Siluric 

constitute  in  many  respects  the  most  character-  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent  be- 

istic  type  of  fossil.     Their  greatest  development  came   dry  land,   and   the   Mississippian   sea   was 

was   during   Cambric  and   Ordovicic  time.     The  reduced  to   a  narrow  channel  along  its   former 

remarkable   order  of  Eurypterid   crustaceans   is  eastern    border.     In    this    channel    the    Helder- 

also  confined  to  the   Paheozoic,  .constituting;  the  bergian  rocks  of  the  New  York  and  the  Appala- 

most   characteristic   type   of   certain   formations,  chian     region    were     deposited.     Toward     mid- 

The  only  otiier  type  of  crustaceans  abundantly  Devonic  time  this  sea  spread  westward  at'ain  to 

represented   in   the   Pafaeoioic   rocks   is  that  of  Michigan   and   southward   to   Indiana,    and    the 

the   small  bivalve  ostracods.  great    Palfeozoic   coral    reefs   beffan   to   flourish, 

Palaophysiography  of  North  America. —  The  The  westward  transgression  of  the  Mississippian 

physiographic  changes  which  the  North  Ameri-  sea  continued,  until  finally  a  northwest  channel 

can    continent  suffered   during    Palxozoic  time  was  established,  by  which  the  Eurasian  fatmas 

may  be  summarized  as  follows:     In  early  Cam-  could   enter   across   what   is   now   northwestern 

brie    time   the   greater   part   of   the   interior   of  Canada.     Many    fluctuations     and     adjustments 

North   America   was  out  of  water,   the  eastem  took  place,  the  eastem  bolder  of  the  sea  growing 

shore  being  probably  a  short  distance  east  of  shallower,   and   the   westem    deeper.    In    early 

the  present  Appalachians,  and  the  westem  shore  Carbonic  time,  the  sands  deposited  in  the  east- 

on   the  western  flanks  of  the  rocky  mountains,  em   part    of   this   Mediterranean   sea   permitted 

The   southern   shore  was  not   far  north   of  the  the  existence  of  only  a   sparse   fauna,  while  in 

present  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  the  region  now  known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley, 

A   narrow   gulf   extended   northward   along   the  great  reefs  of  crinoids  flourished.     In  mid-Car- 

western  flank  of  the  Appalachian  protaxis,  and  bonic  time,  the  interior  sea  extended  to  the  foot 

probably  connected  with  a  similar  gulf  extendinor  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  greater  part 

southward  from  the  present  Saint  Lawrencegulf.  of  the  region  east  of  the  present  Mississippi 
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River    was    converted    into    the    fresh    water  of  the   pdace   have  aUo  been   restored.     The 

morasses,  in   which  the  extensive  coal   beds  of  Thtilre   Fran^ais    and    the   Theatre   du    Palais 

eastern   North    America    were    deposited.     This  Royal  form  part  of  the  buildings, 

wmdition  continued  with  slight  changes  through  Pakmcdea,  pai-a-me'dez,  in  Greek  myth- 

Permic  tmie,  and  was  terminated  by  the  great  oi^gy,  a  hero,  the  soil  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene. 

physiographic  changes   which  accompanied  the  Alihough  figuring  prominently  in  the  later  ac- 

formation  ot  the  Appalachian  Mountains.     This  counts  of  the  Trojan  war    he  is  not  referred  to 

resulted  in  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  North  ;„   (he   Homeric   writings!      Having    discovered 

American    continent     Marine    deposits    of    the  that  the  madness  of  Odysseus  was^Iy  feigned, 

early  Mesozoic  are   known   only   m   the   north-  ^^j   having  brought  him  to  the  leaders  before 

west,    l^ter  in  CrEfacic  time,  the  Great  Plains  Troy,    Palamedes   is    said    to    have    become   an 

region    and    the    Atlantic    border    were    resub-  object  of  hate  to  that  hero,  and  to  the  vengeance 

merged,  but-  eastern  North  America  remained  „f  Odysseus,  according  to  some  of  the  varying 

contmuous^above  water   w^h  the  exception  of  stories,  the  death  of  Palamedes  was  due.     He  is 

■  Slight  subm5rg«icein_  the  Hudson  and  Cham-  represented  as  skilled  in  learning,  and  his  name 

plain  valleys  mlate  Pleistocene  time.  ij  connected  with  the  invention  of  letters,  num- 

Amadeus  W.  Grabau,  bers,  money,   weights  and  measures,    checkers. 


Columbia  University,  New  York.  and  dice. 

Pal«i'tr«      (Greek,      •wrestling-school*),  Palanan,  pa-Ia'nan.  Philippines,  a  pueblo 

originally   a   school   for   the   training   of    Greek  °i  the  province  of  Isabela,  Luzon,  on  a  river, 

youth  in  gymnastic  exercises.     At  first  privati^  live  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  foot  of 

such  schools   were  afterward   supported  by  the  the   Sierra   Madre   Mountains,   36  miles  cast  of 

State,  and  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  a  Hagan.    A  mountain  trail  begins  at  this  point, 

palaestra  was  a  public  place  set  apart,  and  under  and  Palanan  is  the  trade  centre  for  the  sur- 

ofBcial  direction,  for  exercises  in  wrestling  and  rounding  region.     It  was  here  that  Aguinaldo 

various  forms  of  athletics.    In  these  schools  or  was  located  and  captured.     Pop.  1,14a 
gymnasiums    special    privileges    were    given    to  Palanpur,      pa-lan-poor',      Pahlanpur,      or 

athletes  training  for  contests  in  the  public  games.  Pahlumpur,  native  state  of  India  in  the  prov- 

The  name  palzstra  is  also  applied  to  wrestling  ince    of    Gujarat,    Bombay    division,    south    of 

and   athletics  themselves.  Rajputana.     The  state  is  crossed  by  the  Rajpu- 

Palafox  T  Mclzi,  Don  Job*  de,  d6n  ho-sa'  tana-Malwa    railway,    on    which    the    town    of 

di  pa-la-foh'  e  mil'the,  Duke  ot  Saragossa,  Palanpur,  capital  of  the  district,  is,  a  junction 

Spanish    patriot:    b.    Aragon     i;8o;    d.     Paris,  for  the  British  cantonment  of  Deesa.     The  na- 

France,  16  Feb.  1847.    When  very  young  he  was  tive  state  has  an  area  of  3,177   square   miles 

appointed    an   officer    of   the    royal   bodyguard  and   population  ot  about  222.627.     A   political 

and    in    that    capacity    accompanied    Ferdinand  agency    including    this    and    other    surrounding 

VII.  to  Bayonne  in   1808.     Palafox  escaped  the  states   contains   4,77s    square   miles   and    has   a 

capture  which  befell  his  royal  master  and  fled  to  population  of  4676gt.    The  town,  with  a  popu- 

Saragossa   which  he  defended   in  two  sieges  in  'ation   of  about    17,70*),   hke   the   stale   and   the 

1808-9,   but   was    captured    by   the    French   and  agency,   suffered   ternbly   from   plague,    so   that 

imprisoned    (1809-13)    at   Vincennes.      He   then  the  population  b  one  quarter  less  than  10  years 

returned  with  the  king  to  Spain,  and  was  con-  ago. 

firmed  as  captain  of  Aragon.    Later  he  turned  Palanquin,     pal-?n-ken'.     Palankeen,     or 

■gainst  Ferdinand  VH.  and  in   1833  joined  the  Palki,  a  vehicle  commonly  used  in  India  and 

forces  of  Queen  Isabella.    He  was  created  Duke  Oriental   countries.     It   is   a  sort  of  litter  or 

of  Saragossa  in  1836.  covered  carriage,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 

Palaihnihen,    pa-lih'nl-hin,    or    Pit   River  porters,  eight  of  whom  are  attached  to  it,  and 

Indians,     an     American     family     comprising  who  relieve  each  other.     It  is  usually  provided 

numerous  tribes  living  in  the  northeastern  part  with  a  bed  and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,   which 

of   California,    in   the   basin   of   the    Pit    River,  can  be  dropped  when  the  occupant  is  disposed 

hence  the  local  or  common  name  of  Pit  River  to  sleep, 

Indians.     Seven  distinct  tribes  of  these  people         Palate,  the  roof  and  the  superior  aspect  of 

were  known  in  the  days  of  1840,  but  they  are  the  mouth  or  oral  cavity  toward  its  hinder  or 

now  almost  extinct    They  are  of  a  low  type  of  posterior  portions.     Anatomists  are  accustomed 

the  American  aborigines,  to  speak  of  the  hard  and  the  soft  palate.     The 

Palata  Royal,  Fr.  pii-l5  rwa-yal,  a  coilec-  former  is  constituted  by  the  palate  and  superior 

tion  of  buildings  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  in  Paris,  maxillary  bones;  the  latter  is  the  more  or  less 

composed    of   a   palace,    public   gardens,   shops,  mobile  prolongarion   of  the  hinder  part  of  the 

cafes,  and  restaurants.     The  palace  was  buiit  in  roof  or   lining  membrane   of  the  mouth   which 

1634.     (See  Paris.)     Here  Najwleon  installed  is  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 

the  Tribunate.     At  the  restoration  it  was  re-  palate.     The  hard  palate  supports  the  tongue 

purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     He  formed  when  that  organ  is  employed  m  tasting,  in  ttie 

the   Cours  de   Nemours,  and  built  the   Gallerie  production  of  articulate  sounds,  in  mastication, 

d'Orlcans.     At  the  revolution  of  1848  the  Palais  and  in  swallowing.     The  membranes  and  tissues 

Royal   was   appropriated   as  the   domain   of   the  which  cover  the  bones  forming  the  hard  palate 

state,   and   called   the   Palais    National.      On   23  are  of  thick  conformation,  and  are  closely  bound 

May  1871,  during  the  struggle  between  the  army  to   the   surface   of  the  bones.     The  tissues  are 

of  Versailles  and  the  Communists  it  was  set  on  thinner   toward   the   middle   line   of   the  palate, 

fire.      The    left    wing   and    part   of   the   central  The  palatine  glands  exist  in  a  row  on  each  side 

pavilion   were   destroyed,  but   the   galleries   and  of  the  hard  palate,  and  are  most  numerous  and 

the  Theatre  Fran^ais  were  preserved.     The  de-  of   larger  size  as   the  hard  palate   is   continued 

strayed  wing  has  been  rebuilt,  and  other  portions  backward  to  form  the  soft  palate.     The  imtcons 
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tnembrane  of  the  hard  palate  ia  of  a  whitish  patches  (q-v.)  of  the  intestine.    The  tonsils  are 

color,  this  appeaiance  being  produced  by  a  thick  liable  to  inflammatory  affectiona,  and  are  excised 

layer  of  epithelial  cells  covering  the  membrane,  ior   disease    without    leaving   any    bad   effects. 

The  soft  palate  exists  only  in  the  crocodilea  (See    Toksuxitis.)      Both    the    hard   and    soft 

out  of  the  class  Mammalia.     In  the   Celacea  it  palate  are  supplied  with  blood  by  the  descending 

torms    a    muscular    canal,    which   prolongs   the  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 

hinder  nostrils  downward  and  backward,  and  is  and  with  nerves  by  the  palatine  branches  of  the 

thus  adapted  to  the  breathing^process  of  these  superior  maxillary  nerve.     The  use  of  the  soft 

aquatic  forms.    In  the  ant-eaters  the  soft  palate  palate  is  chiefly  to  close  the  posterior  nares  or 

is  nearly  eight  inches  in  length.     It  consists  in  nostrils,   and   so   to   prevent   the   escape    of   the 

all  of  mucous  membrane  and  muscles,  and  forms  food  by  the  nose  in  swallowing;  during  which 

8   semi-partition    between    the    mouth    and   the  process   the    palate    b    elevated    by   the    levator 

hinder  nostrils.     In  front  it  is  attached  to  the  muscles  from  its  usually  dependent  position  to 

hard  palate.    Behind  it  is  free,  and  in  the  middle  the   horizontal   position.      In   the   latter   position 

a  pointed  process,  the  nvula,  is  situated.     Its  it  lies  upon  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  -  and  so 

upper  surface,  or  (hat  next  the  nasal  passages,  closes    the   nares.      The    arches    of    the    palate 

is  convex,  and  is  prolonged  to  form  the  noor  assist  in  swallowing.    The  anterior  arches  dur- 

of   the   nose.     The   lower   or   under   surface   is  ing   deglutition   contract,   so   as   to   prevent   the 

concave,  so   as  to  adapt  it  to  receive  the  back  food  from  returning  into  the  mouth ;   while  the 

of  the  tongue;  and   on  this   surface  the  soft  posterior  arches  contract  at  the  sides,  and  so 

palate  bears  a  median. ridge,  showing  the  early  preclude  the  escape  of  food  into  the  nose.    The 

stage  of  its  formation,  when  it  consists  of  two  whole  process  of  swallowing  is  performed  firstly 

halves.    Non-union  of  these  halves  and  of  those  by  the  mass  of  food  being  brought  to  the  back 

of  the  hard  palate  produce  the  defonnity  known  of  the  tongue.    The  lower  jaw  being  next  closed 

as  deft  palate.     Mucous  glands  are  abundantly  to   afford  a   fixed   point   for  the  action   of   the 

distributed  in  the  membrane  forming  the  soft  muscles .  which    raise   the  larynx,  the   food   is 

palate,    these    structures    secreting    the    mucus  sent  into  the  elevated  pharynx  by  the  pressure 

which  serves  to  lubricate  the  throat  during  the  of  the  tongue  on  the  palate.    The  posterior  pala- 

passage  of  food.     Above  these  glands  muscular  tine  arches   and  soft  palate  prevent  the  escape 

tissue  is  found,  and  the  upper  surface  is  formed  of  the  food  into  the  nose  at  this  stage;  the  an- 

of  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passaj^s  al-  terior    palatine    arches    and    tongue    prevent    it 

ready  alluded  to.     The  uvula,  depending  in  the  returning  to  the  mouth;   the  epiglottis   is   shut 

middle  of  the  soft  palate,  gives  to  the  latter  the  over  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  so  as  to 

appearance  of  a  divided  or  double  arch.    This  prevent   the  food   entering  the  windpipe ;   and 

structure,  the  uses  of  which  are  undetermined,  by  the  action  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the 

consists    of   numerous    mucous   glands,   and    a  pharynx  the  food  is  finally  shot  into  the  cesopba- 

muscle  known  as  the  aziygos  uvulx.    The  uvula  gus  or  gullet,  along  which  tube  it  is  propelled 

varies    in    length    in   different    subjects    and    at  to  the  stomach  by  the  peristaltic  or  vermicular 

different  times  in  the  same  person.     Its  perma-  contraction  of  its  muscular  walls.     See  Mouth; 

nent  elongation  ^ves  rise  to  an  irritant  cough  Nose  akd  Throat;  Phakynx;  Tokgub. 

produced  by  its  tickling  the  throat,  and  for  die  Palat'inate,    The,     (i)     a    comprehensive 

relief  of  this  corapUint  its  lower  border  is  fre-  f^rm    for   two    states   of   the    German    Empire, 

quenUy  excised.  which,  until  i6ao,  were  united.    The  name  Pala- 

In  front  the  soft  palate  becomes  continuous  tinate  (German,  Pfalt)  was  originally  given  to 

with  the  tongue  and  jrtiaryox  or  back  part  of  the  the  imperial  castles  dispersed  over  the  German 


rior  pillars  of  the  fauces.    The  anterior  arch  of  presence,  and  to  administer  justice  impartially 

each  side  exists  as  a  curve  from  the  uvula  to  the  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.    The  palatine 

aide  of   the  tongue.     The  posterior  arch  begins  or    count    palatine    was    the    highest    civil    and 

at  the  uvula,  follows  the  free  edge  of  the  soft  judicial  officer  in  these  castles.     Finally,  the  title 

palate,  and  ends  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx.   _The  was    retained    by    only    two    of    the    territorial 

pillars   of   each   side   separate   or   diverge   in   a  magnates  of  the  empire,  whose  states  were  dis- 

triangular   manner   from   their   point   of   origin,  tinguished  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate,  or 

and  within  the  triangle  of  each  side  a  tonsil  is  as  the  Palatinates  of  Bavaria  and  the   Rhine. 

contained.  The  Upper  Palatinate  was  included  in  the  circle 

The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  number  five  of    Bavaria,   and    was    bounded    north   by   the 

pairs.     These   are    the   levatores   palati,  which  county  of  Baireuth,  east  by  Bohemia,  south  by 

raise  the  soft  palate  and  bring  it  to  the  horixon^  the  county  of  Neuburg,  west  by  Bavaria  and  the 

tal  position  in  swallowing.     The  tensores  palati  territory  of  Nuremberg.     Its  capital  was  Amberg. 

draw  the  soft  palate  downward  and  tighten  it.  The  Lower  Palatinate  (Palatinate  of  the  Rhine) 

and  their  action  also  includes  the  keeping  patent  was    contained    in    the    electoral    circle    of    the 

and  open  of  the  Eustachian  tube.     The  palato-  Rhine,   and  was   situated  on  both   sides   of  the 

glossi   and    palato-pbaryngei   muscles   form   the  river.      It   was   bounded   by    the   territories    of 

bulk  of  the  arches  of  the  soft  palate ;   and  the  Mainz,    Katzenellenbogen,   Wiirtemberg,   Baden, 

azygos  uvulae  muack  constitutes  the  last  struc-  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Treves.    It  was  composed 

ture    of   this   description   included   in   the    soft  of  the  Palatinate  proper  or  Electoral  Palatinate 

palate.      The    tonsils    or   amygdalae    ("almond-  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  most 

like")    are  placed  between  the  palatine  arches,  fertile  countries  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Princi- 

The  substance  of  each  tonsil  contains  numerous  pality   of  Simmern,  the   Duchy  of   Deux-Ponts 

follicles,    which   open    externally    by    12   or    15  (ZweibriJcken),  the  half  of  the  county  of  Spann- 

openings,  and  more  deeply  placed  are  masses  of  heim,    and    the    principalities    of    Veldenz    and 

adenoid  or  lymphatic  tissue  similar  to  the  Peyer's  Lautern.     The    counts-palatuie    of    the    Rhin^ 
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whose  original  seat  was  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  there  were  the  ancient  temples  (of  Victory, 
nth  century  were  already  in  possession  of  the  Juptter  Sutor,  and  the  Magna  Mater)  in  the 
office,  and  of  the  lands  pertaining  to  it,  and  were  days  of  the  early  republic,  the  residences  of 
among  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  German  Qcero,  Marcus  Scaurus,  and  others  in  the  lasi 
Empire.  In  1227  the  entire  Palatinate  fell  into  period  of  the  republic,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bavaria  and  the  principate  Augustus'  own  home  (to  which 
underwent  a  series  of  successions  until  i6ig  when  fact  the  use  of  the  word  "palace*  from  Palatium 
Frederick  V.,  of  the  Simmern  line,  who  had  is  due), the templeof  Apollo  dedicated  in  28  b.c, 
succeeded  in  l6tO,  was  put  lo  the  ban  of  the  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  library.  Tiberius  and 
empire  for  aspiring  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  Caligula  buiit  additions  to  Augustus'  palace; 
(See  Germanv;  THntTV  Years'  War.)  His  the  latter  emperor  bridged  the  Qipitoline  to  the 
Electorate  and  estates  were  given  in  1623  to  Palatine.  The  Palatine  was  no  longer  nsed 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Charles  Louts,  as  an  imperial  residence  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
son  of  Frederick  V.,  recovered  the  Lower  Pala-  andcr  Severus,  and  there  was  no  more  5i>let»did 
tinate  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  and  a  building  there  until  Pope  Paul  III.  built  the 
new  electorate,  the  eighth,  was  created  for  him,  villa  called  Orti  Famesiani.  Excavations  of  the 
with  the  office  of  high -treasurer.  The  Upper  hill  began  in  1762  under  Bianchi'a  superintend- 
Palatinate  and  the  former  rank  of  the  elector-  ence,  and  was  renewed  a  century  later  by  Rosa 
palatine  in  the  electoral  college  remained  with  at  the  expense  of  Napoleon  III.  The  Italian 
Bavaria.  In  1742  the  electorate  fell  to  the  government  purchased  the  Fameae  Gardens  m 
Sulzbach  line,  represented  by  Karl  Theodor,  1871,  and  now  has  charge  of  excavations. 
and  in  1777  he  succeeded  to  the  Electorate  of  Palatka,  pa-lat'ka,  Florida,  city,  conntv- 
Bavaria,  a  portion  of  (he  estates  of  which,  how-  seat  of  Putnam  County;  on  the  St.  John's 
ever,  fell  to  Austria.  This  was  accompanied  by  River;  and  on  the  Florida  E.  C,  the  IHorida 
the  recovery  of  the  old  electoral  office  of  the  Southern,  the  Georsia  S.  &  F.,  and  the  Jackson- 
Palatinate,  and  the  transference  of  the  grand-  ville.  F.  &  K  W.  R.R.'s;  47  miles  in  direct  hne 
treasurership  to  Brunswick,  Toward  the  close  south  of  Jacksonville.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
of  his  reign  the  Palatinate  was  conquered  by  prosperous  agricultural  and  fruit  region,  is  in 
the  French.  He  died  without  issue  in  1799,  and  daily  steamer  eommimicalion  with  Jacksonville, 
was  succeeded  by  Maximilian  Joseph,  duke  of  and  exports  large  quantities  of  oranges,  sugar, 
Zweibrucken.  At  the  Peace  of  Lunevilie  (1801)  and  cotton.  It  is  also  popular  as  a  wmier  resort, 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  Palatinate.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Putnam  County  High 
The  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  School,  and  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Academy  and 
were  annexed  to  France,  a  considerable  part  of  Day  School  (R.  C),  Pop.  (i8go)  .'WW;  (1900) 
the  remainder  was  given  to  the  Grand-duke  of  3,301;   (1910)   3,779. 

Baden,  and  the  rest  was  distributed  among  other         Palawan,  pa-Ia'wan,  Philippines,  the  most 

prliices.     At  the  Peace  of  1814  Germany  recov-  southwestern    island    0/  the    archipelago,    lying 

ered    her   possessions   on   the   left   bank   of   the  ^^^t    of    Mindoro,    Panay,    and    Negros;    it   is 

Rhine,    and    the    Palatmale    was    redistributed  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  China  Sea.  which  it 

among    Bavaria,    Baden     Hesse-Darmsladl.   and  separates  from  the  Sulu  or  Mindoro  seas;  area 

Prussia     The   portion   belonging   to    Baden    is  ^3^  square  miles,  with  dependent  islands  4.7* 

included  m  the  circles  of  Mannheim.  Heidelberg,  ^^^^^^   ^^^^      ,(  j^  ^„^  „f  (he  largest   islands 

and  Mosbach;  the  Darmstadt  porlion  constitutes  ^f   the    Philippines,   and    from   its    geographical 

the  provinces  of  Starkenburg  and  Rhemh^scn.  position   one   of  the  most   important,   as   it   lies 

Bavaria  received  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Pala-  ;„  the  trade  route  between  India  and  China  and 

tinate  and  the  portion  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  iianila 

forming  the  Bavarian  circle  of  Rheinpfalz.    Tlw         Topography  and  Ci.mate,— The  island  is  long 

Prussian   po«jon   was   added  to   the    Prussian  ^^^  ^a^row  in  shape;  the  greatest  length  from 

province  of  Rhemland.  northeast  to  southwest   is  278  miles,   and  the 

(2)   The  term  palatinate  or  county  palatme  ^i^n,  averages   only   17   miles,  and   is  nowhere 

came  into  use  m  England  during  the  13th  cen-  ^^re  than  30  miles.    The  coast  is  indented  with 

turjr,   the   counts   or   carls-palatine    ruhng   over  numerous  sounds  R«»s,  and  bavs,  most  impor- 

entire   counties     acting   as   independent   prince^  ,ant  among  them  Malampaya  Sound   (q.v.).     A 

exactmg    feudal    rights    and    contributions,   and  n,oum.iin    system    which    divides    Palawan   into 

simply  swearing  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king.  ,„o  watersheds,  extends  the  length  of  the  island 

The  principal  coum.es  palatme  were  Lancaster  following   the   general    direction    of   the    coast; 

Chester,  and  Durham.     In  the  colonial  days  of  the  highest   summit  of  this   system  is   Manta- 

the  United  States  Maryland  was  granted  to  the  lifjgahan  in  the  south   (6,843  t«f)  !  the  avcf^ 

Baltimore   family   as   a   county   palatine   on   the  height  is  from  2,500  to  3.000  feel;  between  the 

model  of  Durham.  summits  are  high  table-lands.    There  are  a  num- 

Pcl'atine  Hill    (Lat,    Patatium,   later   Mont  her  of  rivers,  which  are  all  short ;  in  the  north- 

Palaiinus),  the  most  central,  the  earliest  settled,  em  part  there  is  a   lake  which  opens   into  the 

and   (save  for  the  Capitoline)   the  most  famous  ocean  by  a  subterranean  river,    Tlie  climatology 

and    important    of    the    seven    hills    of    Rome,  of  the  island  shows  two  seasons,  the  southwest 

About    150  feet   above   the   Tiber  and    15  more  monsoon  or  wet  season  and  the  northeast  mon- 

above    the    sea-level    the    hill    is    an    irregular  soon   or  dry  season;   the  heat   is  not   extreme; 

quadrilateral,    and    to    this    shape    is    due    the  malarial  fevers  arc  common  on  some  parts  at 

mythical  Roma  quadrala.  the  primitive  city  built  the  coast. 

by  Romulus.     The  name   Palatium,  which  the         Forests  and  Fa«mi,— The  mountains  are  very 

Romans  connected  with  (he  Arcadian  city  Pal-  heavily    wooded,    the    forests    contain    valuable 

lantinm,    is    probably    related    with    Pales,    an  building,    dye    and    medicinal    woods,    including 

Italian    rural    divinity.      On    the    Palatine    the  ebony,    sandal,    logwood,   bamboo,   ipil    (a   very 

Lupercalia  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Romulus;  hard   wood),   apiay,  camphor,  gum  mastic,  mo- 
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lave ;  a  number  of  the  tre*s  found  in  Palawan  than  the  Cbina  Sea  route  to  the  west  of  Pala- 

exist  nowhere  else  in  the  Philippines.    Dammar,  wan.     This  route  was  first  explored  in   1850  by 

a  gum  which  exudes  from  3  large  tree,  is  found  Captain    Bates   of   the   British   navy,   and   soon 

in  many  places  in  deposits  in  the  earth,  which  afterward   generally  adopted. 

have,  however,  never   been  fully  worked.    The  Palay',  an   Indian  climbing  plant    (.Cryl>los- 

nipa  palm   grows   luxuriantly  along  the  rivers,  tegia  grandillora)   of  the  milkweed   family.     Its 

and   rattan   is   an    important   article   of   export  stalk-fibres,    which    are   strong   and    white,   are 

There  are  also  numerous  plants  of  %faried  char-  spun  into  a  very  fine  yam;  and  its  milky  juice 

acfer,    including    orchids    and    pitcher    plants;  lorois  a  kind  of  caoutchouc. 

among  the  latter  is  a  trailing  wriety.  the  pitchers  Pala«o  Pitti,  pa-[at's3  pit'tfi,  a  palace  in 

of  which  W|tl  hold  a  pmt  and  a  half  of  water,  pi^rence.     See  F^ohencr  ^ 

The  wild  animals  of  Palawan  are  not  very  „,      _,  lt^,.  lt.i      i.j 

numerous;    there    are    several    varieties    of    the  P^^^'   ^.'■.  o""  ^^^   fnghsh  Pale,   Ireland, 


monkeys,  also  the  pakda  or  big  ape,  and  porcu-  a  name  applied  in  the  ifith  century  to  that  part 

pines;  the  birds  are  mostly  of  unusual  species,  of  Ireland  which  was  completely  under  English 

Reptiles  are  abundant ;  alligators  are  commonly  ^1%  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parts  where  the 

fotmd  in  the  lakes  and  swamps,  and  the  pythons  ?'*'  ^^ish  laws  and  customs  prevailed.     It  varied 

are  imusually  large,  specimens  over  22  feet  long  "J  .^?t^"f  /'    d.flerent    periods,    consisting    of 

having  been  found.  Dublin   and   more  or  less  of  the  neighboring 

Industrial  Resources.~The  resources  of  the  country, 
island  are  as  yet  pooriy  developed.     The  chief  Pa'lea,  plural   Paleae,  the  bracts,   usually 

industry  is  the  raismg  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  goats;  membranous  and  colorless,  on  the  receptacle  of 

goats    and    fowls   are    bartered    with    the   ships  a  composite  plant  between  the  florets ;  the  chaff, 

along  the  coast     Rice,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  sweet  Also    the   bracts    immediately    surrounding    (he 

Ctoes,  and  other  food  products  are  raised  fertilizing  organs  in  grasses.  See  Bn.\CTs; 
home  consumption,  and  there  are  a  few  Flower. 
primitive  manufactures  also  for  domestic  use.  Paleario,  pa-la-a're-6,  Antonio,  more  cor- 
Ediblc  birds'  Bests  are  found  in  large  numbers  rectly,  Antonio  dei  Pachabici,  and  according  to 
in  the  rocky  caverns  of  the  coasts;  tbey  are  of  his  Latinized  title  Aonius  Palearius.  Italian  re- 
excellent  quality,  being  considered  second  only  ligious  innovator:  b.  Veroli,  Roman  Cam- 
to  those  of  Peiion  de  Coron  (q.v.),  and  have  pagna,  1500;  d.  Rome  157a  He  was  a  teacher 
brought  twice  tlieir  weight  in  silver  in  the  of  rhetoric,  whose  reputation  had  spread  over 
Qiinese  market.  Horey  and  wax  are  also  col-  all  Italy  and  abroad,  and  made  his  home  espe- 
lected  and  brought  to  the  coast  for  trade.  There  cially  at  Sienna,  but  in  1567  was  brought  before 
are  no  roads,  except  a  few  portages,  but  a  num-  the  Holy  Inquisition  at  Rome  and  three  years 
ber  of  trails;  the  rivers  also  afford  means  of  later  suffered  at  the  stake.  His  principal  work 
transportation  near  the  coast.  is  a  long  Latin  didactic  poem,  'De  Immortalitate 
People  and  History. —  The  dominating  race  Animarum.'  Famous  as  his  poetic  and  theolog- 
of  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  island  are  ical  writings  were,  equally  popular  was  the  work 
the  Tagbanuas  (q.v.),  a  peaceful  and  docile  attributed  to  him,  *Del  Beneficio  de  Gicsu 
race;  the  Moros  predominate  in  the  southern  Christo  Crocifisso*  (1543),  which  was  translated 
part,  south  of  the  loth  parallel  of  latitude,  into  several  languages,  but  in  1549  was  aup- 
Previous  to  the  l8th  century  Palawan  was  a  pressed  by  the  Inquisition.  It  was  published  at 
part  of  the  sultanate  of  Borneo;  in  the  early  part  Cambridge,  England  (1853),  and  at  Leipsic 
of  that  century  the  Spaniards  established  several  with  a  German  translation  by  Tischendorf 
garrisons  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  for  (1856).  Ranltc  maintained  it  to  be  the  work 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  dominions  on  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  Benedetto  of  Mantua. 
the  north  frotn  the  Moro  pirates,  and  the  island  Consult:  Young,  'Life  and  Times  of  Antonio 
was  soon  afterward  ceded  to  Spain.  In  1885  a  Paleario'  (i860)  ;  Bonnet,  'Aonio  Palerio* 
special  attempt  was  made  by  the   Spanish  gov-  (1863),. 

ernment  to  colonize  Palawan  by  offering  settlers         Palembang,  pa-lem-bang',  Sumatra,  Dutch 

free    transportation    and    other    privileges,    but  residency  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the   is- 

tliis  failed.     An  attempt  to  establish  a  convict  land;  also  the  capital  city  of  the  residency.    The 

settlement  was  also  unsuccessful,  and  Spanish  country  is  drained  by   the   Musi    (or    Moesi) 

authority  was  recognized  only  along  the  coast.  Rjver,  along  the  banks  of  which  there  are  valu 

The  United  iitatcs  troops  occupied  Palawan  in  able  supplies  of  petroleum.     An  alluvial  plain 

the  early  part  of  1902,  and  in  June  of  that  year  and  plentifully  watered,  it  is  very  fertile.     Its 

civd  governmettt  was  established  in  that  part  native  inhabitants  are  Moslem  Malays,  except  a 

of  the  island  lying  north  of  the  loth  parallel  of  „ce  called   Orang-Kubu,  living  by  the   chase 

latitude;  the  part  south  of  this  parallel,  known  ]„   i^e   thickest  jungles   and   exhibiting  a   very 

as   the  Country  of  the  Moros,  is  as  yet   (i9<M)  primitive  culture.     Palembang  residency  has  an 

without  civil  government    The  most  important  area  of  53^7  square  miles  and  a  population 

town    of    Moro    Palawan    is    Puerto    Prmcesa  „£  about  700WO.  of  wliom  373  are   Luropeans, 

which  has  not  2,000  inhabitants.    _The  island  of  13^5  Arabs  and  6,451   Chinese 
Balabac,  lymg,  south  of  Palawan    is  governed  in  jj^  capital  city  of  the  same  name  lies  on  both 

f^^%^''   :!i%.t    %'}!'J.>±IK,"X''J:}^.  ba"l'=  of  'he  Musi,  44  miles  from  its  mouth  iu 


Sultan   of   Sulii.      Popviiation  of  the   island 


wampy  region,   the   houses   being 


50.00°-  ^ujit    in    the    very    stream.     The    old    Javanese 

Palawan   Pasaage,   the   route   through   the  name  for  the  city  seems  to  have  been   Malayo, 

Balat>ac    Strait    and    along    the    east    coast    of  so  that  it  may  be  the  Malajour  of  Marco  Polo 

Palawan,  used  by  vessels  in  the  trade  between  and  the  Mo-l6u-yu  of  the  Chinese  geographers. 

China  and  Manila  during  the  latter  part  of  the  An   attempt   has   been   made   to   prove   that  the 

southwest    monsoons,    because    more    sheltered  town  was  once  held  by  Hindus,  an  occupation 
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like  that  in  Java.    The  main  building  is  an  i8th  tay;  the  latter,  coimneticiiig  in  the  eaat  where 

century   mosque.    Coffee    and    pepper    are    ex-  the  terrace  terminates  in  a  magnificent  public 

ported;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  silks,  carv-  garden   regularly  and   beautifully   laid   out,  and 

ings,   and  goldsmiths'  wares.     The   Dutch   built  adorned  with  statues,  fotmtains,  and  rustic  tem- 

a  factory  here  in  1618,  but  the  country  remained  pies.    Here  is  also  a  botanic  garden  of  some  ex- 

irdependent  until  1812  when  it  was  occupied  by  tent,   and   there   are   several   other   public   gar- 

the  &iglish,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Dutch  dens.    The  public  edifices  are  numerous,  but  do 

in  1821,    Pop.  about  55,000.  not  in  general  display  much  taste.    The  most 

Palenque  Mexico,  ruined  city  in  the  state  important  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  San 
of  Chiapas,  on  the  Chacamas  River,  about  60  Giuseppe,  the  church  of  San  Salvatore,  La 
miles  northeast  o£  Ciudad  Real,  discovered  in  Martorana,  and  other  churches;  the  royal  pal- 
1746.  The  tropical  vegetation  of  the  district  ace,  finely  situated  and  surrounded  by  beauti- 
makes  it  impossible  to  know  the  exact  extent  of  ful  gardens,  a  large  and  irregular  pile  of  build- 
these  ruins.  Those  which  have  been  visited  mKS.  among  which  the  only  great  attracbons  are 
show  great  artificial  terraces  or  truncated  the  chapel  of  King  Roger  (or  Palatme  Chapel), 
pyramids,  forming  the  level  resting  place  for  rich  m  mosaics,  "perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
temples  or  palaces  of  calcareous  stone,  covered  palace-chapel  in  the  world,»  and  the  observatory; 
with  stuccoed  decorations,  colored  carvings  in  the  archicpiscopal  palace;  the  national  museum 
relief  and  undeciphcred  hieroglyphics.  These  and  picture-gallery;  the  communal  library,  with 
buildings  have  a  slightly  sloping,  mansard-like  abo"t  220,000  volumes;  the  national  library, 
roof.  Five  of  the  edifices  have  been  styled  with  over  ISOflOO  volumes;  the  university,  at- 
temples,  though  it  can  not  be  considered  at  all  tended  by  i.aoo  students;  the  barracks,  arsenal, 
certain  what  their  use  was.  They,  like  the  courts  of  justice,  theatres,  hospitals,  and  sev- 
largest  of  the  buildings,  which  is  called  the  era!  literary  and  charitable  endowments.  Paler- 
Palace,  are  divided  into  two  vaulted  rooms,  there  "w  lias  a  good  roadstead  and  harbor,  which  has 
being  only  the  two  in  each  "temple,"  where,  *>een  recently  improved,  and  a  well-equipped 
however,  the  rear  chamber  is  divided  into  sev-  shipbuilding  yard  and  dry  dock  have  been  con- 
eral  smaller  rooms,  whereas  in  the  "Palace*  structed.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
there  are  many  series  of  these  paired  rooms,  sumach,  wines,  oranges  and  lemons,  sulphur, 
The  vaults  of  the  rooms  are  corbeled  and  have  a  tartar,  olive-oil,  citrate  of  limes,  tomatoes,  to- 
triangular  arch,  commonly  but  loosely  called  ™ato  paste,  asphalt,  hide^  dried  vegetables, 
Mayan,  as  if  lo  connect  the  unknown  builders  macaroni,  etc.;  and  among  the  imports  are  coal,, 
with  the  people  of  the  Mayan  empire.  The  ex-  grain,  wood,  petroleum,  tobacco,  iron,  and  steel 
ternal  architecture  is  too  elaborate  for  brief  ^"^-  sheets,  bars,  etc.,  cement,  machinery,  sul- 
description  and  everywhere  is  covered  with  phates,  fish,  etc  The  total  number  of  vessels 
stucco  figures  in  alto  relievo  and  brilliant  colors,  that  cleared  from  the  port  in  1900  was  3,73* 
black,  blue,  reds,  yellow,  green  and  white.  An  with  a  tonnage  of  1,677,234.  The  manufactures 
arched  bridge  30  feet  wide  and  40  long  and  an  of  the  town  include  gloves,  marble  works,  etc., 
arched  waterway  10  feet  high,  500  feet  long  and  and  there  is  a  foundry.  The  fisheries  on  the 
7  feet  wide  have  also  been  found  and  are  typical  coast  are  productive,  and  give  employment  to 
of  the  massive  architecture  of  "temples*  and  numerous  hands.  Palermo  is  the  see  of  an 
•Palace";  some  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  are  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  supreme  court 
a  and  3  feet  thick.  Some  valuable  remains  of  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  island;  of  a 
early  implements  and  personal  decorations  have  criminal  court  for  the  province,  of  a  commercial 
been  found  in  graves  on  the  site.  But  they  and  several  other  inferior  courts,  and  of  several 
throw  no  light  on  the  question  as  to  the  identity  important  public  offices.  Its  foundation  is  at- 
of  the  builders^  who  have  been  thought  by  some  Iributed  to  the  Phoenicians.  From  them  it 
to  be  the  semi-mythical  Toltecs  or  the  Olmecs.  passed  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  it  the 
Consult:  Holmes,  Ancient  Cities  of  Mexico'  capital  of  their  Sicilian  possessions  and  the  cen- 
(1895);  Charnay.  'Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  tre  of  an  extended  commerce.  The  Roman* 
World'  (1887) ;  and  Morgan,  'Houses  and  obtained  possession  of  it  in  254  B.C.  made  it  a 
House  Life  of  the  American  Aborigines'   (1881),  free  town,  and  conferred   upon  Jt  many  impor- 

Palermo,  pa-ier'mo,  Italy,  (i)  a  seaport  'ant  privileges,  in  consequence  of  which  it  in- 
town,  capital  of  Sicily,  beautifully  situated  en  the  creased  rapidly  and  became  very  prosperous, 
northern  shore  of  the  island  on  the  Gulf  of  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Saracens 
Palermo,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plain  and  partly  became  its  masters,  and  kept  possession  of  it  till 
enclosed  by  lofty  hills.  Its  numerous  spires,  ^°72,  when  it  was  taken  by  Roger  the  Norman, 
domes,  and  towers  give  it  a  very  imposing  ap-  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Since 
peara:ice  when  approached  from  the  sea.  Two  then  it  has  always  continued  to  be  the  capiul. 
main  streets,  the  Via  Vittorio  Emmamiele  and  I*  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  earthquakes. 
Via  Macqueda,  intersect  the  city  at  right  angles  This  and  the  other  vicissitudes  which  it  has 
to  each  other.  Near  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  undergone  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  few 
space,  the  Quattro  Canti,  lined  with  elegant  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  within  it. 
buildings  in  different  styles  of  Greciin  architec-  Some,  however,  still  exist  in  its  environs,  which, 
ture  and  adorned  with  numerous  statues.  The  both  on  this_  account  and  thein-own  intrinsic 
two  principal  streets  are  opened  into  by  a  great  beauty,  are  in  many  respects  more  attractive 
number  of  ofhers.  mostly  narrower  and  of  an  than  the  town.  Djiring  an  insurrection  which 
inferior  description ;  but  all  well  paved  with  took  place  in  January  1848,  the  town  was  bom- 
blocks  of  lava.  There  is  now  an  extensive  sys-  barded;  and  Garibaldi  seiied  it  in  i860.  Pop, 
tern  of  electric  tramways.  Admirable  places  about  325.000.  (2)  The  province  has  an  area 
of  resort  are  provided  by  the  Marina  and  the  of  1.948  square  miles.  Its  coast  consists  of  1 
Flora  —  the  former  a  superb  terrace  about  80  series  '  '  '  .... 
yards   wide,   stretching  about   a   mile   along  the  Its  int 
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)  west,  by  a  branch  of  the  Neptunian  Moun-    Hareth),  some  five  miles  south  of  Bethl<iieni  ■- 
The   streama   are   numeroua,   but  small,     a   singular   cave,  or  rather  series  of  caves  and 


The  soil  is  fertile.    Poi.  about  Soo^odo.  chambers,  extending  for  miles,  to  which  the  o 

_  ,           .„,      .     '      -     .   T..  1            J-   •   •»,  entrance  is  an  orifice  not  larger  than  a  door,  half- 

Pale«,  palez,  m  ancient  Italy,  a  divmity  ^          ^      j           perpendicular  face  o(  a 

who    presided    over    fields    and    meadows     and  ^--^^     ^,   ^^jfi^   is   r^ched  by  a   shelf  or 

"""  '^°ZT^'  sometimes  as  a  god  s.MneUmes  j^    ^       ^^     j           ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^^  ^^  jj,^ 

as  a  .goddess^  ■"- "'",'*  ^""  '?''""?-™  w:^  cautiously   to   the   cave.    The   interior    is 

was    Identified    with   Vesta   or    Amw    P"™na.  /           labyrinth,    with    vaulted    chambers    re- 

The  festival  of  Paldia  was  celebrated  21  April,  ^^.^ably  dr^  and  warm,  but  with  no  impure  air. 

the  anniversary  Of  the  founding  of  Rome,  when  j^    ^^^,^    accommodate    hundreds    o£    men,    all 

mjik  and  cakes  of  millet  were  offered.     Cognate  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  far-extending  chambera.     There 

with  Pales  are  «palatium  »  a  palace,  and  'Pala-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Deir..Dubban,  not  far  from  Khurei- 

linus,"  one  of  the  seven  hdls  of  Rome,  and  this  ^^       ^^^^^    half-waj    between    Jerusalem    and 

divmity,  as  protector  of  property,  and  home,  is  Eleutheropolis,    but    these    do    not    correspond 

among  the  earliest  figures  that  occur  in  Roman  ^-^^y^  ^^  scenes  in   David's  history;    although 

mythology.  Ijiese  western  ones  are  reputed  to  be  David's 

Pal'MtilW.    also    called    The    Holy    Land,  cave,   and   the   eastern    (Khureitiin),   near   Te- 

Canaan,   Judea,   and   The   Land   of   Israel,   a  koal^    Saul's   caves   or   cave.     That   tbese   huge 

classic   region  of  Asiatic   Turkey,   southwest  of  caves   or   grottoes    at   Deir-Dubban    were    used 

Syria,    corresponding    approximately    with    the  both  for  hiding-places  and  dwelling-places,  both 

modern  mutessarifats  of  Lebanon  and  Jerusalem,  in  Jewish  and  Christian  days,  is  pretty  evident; 

Its    western    shore    forms    the    eastward   boim-  but  whether  this  is  the  place  of  the  Adullam  cave 

(Ury  of  the   Mediterranean   Sea   and   its   north,  of  David  is  not  so  plain.     There  were  caves  in 

east,  and  south  boundaries  respectively,  are  the  Galilee   also.     The    "cotton    cave,"    oc   "Kotton- 

Mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  Megharah,*    under   Jerusalem,   is    a  wonderful 

Arabia   Petr^a.     It  is  situated  between  lat,  31°  cavity,  extending  under  a  large  portion  of  the 

30'  and  33°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  34°  30'  to  36°  E. ;  has  city.    But  though  called  a  "Megharah,"  it  is  an 

a  length  north   to  south  of  about  140  miles,  a  old  quarry,  out  of  which  Jerusalem  was  partly 

breadth  of  about  80  miles,  and  an  area  of  about  built,  and  therefore  interesting,  especially  as  the 

10,000  square  miles.  traces  of  the  quarrymen  are  still  visible  in  every 

Topography  and  Physical  Features, —  The  recess. 
surface  generally  is  mountainous,  traversed  by  Palestine  has  comparatively  few  plains,  but 
branches  from  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  one  of  has  numerous  valleys ;  it  is  the  country  which 
which  stretches  south  in  a  direction  nearly  Moses  describes,  "a  land  of  hilts  and  valleys.* 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  form-  The  small  plains  are  numerous,  the  large  few ; 
ing  the  watershed  between  its  basin  and  that  among  them  are  the  maritime  plains  of  Phcenicia 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  another,  turning  more  and  Philistia,  the  river  plain  of  Jordan,  the  in- 
to die  east,  stretches  along  the  left  side  of  the  land  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  mountain  nlain 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  mountains  attain  their  of  the  Beka,  between  the  two  Lebanons.  'These 
greatest  height,  of  about  9,100  feet,  in  Mount  are  widely  different  from  each  other,  though 
Hermon,  where  they  first  become  detached  within  a  small  territory.  The  sea  plains  from 
from  the  principal  chain.  None  of  the  other  Gaza  to  Beirut  are  well  peopled  and  tilled, 
heights  exceed  4,000  feet;  but  many  are  cele-  The  Jordan  plain  is  nearly  a  waste  of  sand, 
brated  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  them  that  river  making  no  further  impression  upon 
in  the  Bible,  and  from  the  events  of  which  they  the  levels  on  each  side  than  merely  to  fringe 
have  been  the  theatre.  The  most  remarkable  itself  for  some  30  yards  with  verdure.  The 
arc  Carmel,  forming  a  promontory  in  the  Medi-  Esdraelon  plain,  or  "valley  of  Jezreel,"  is  a 
terranean,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Bay  of  fine  plain  of  considerable  extent,  fertile  and 
Acre;  Tabor,  or  the  modern  Jebel  Tur,  at  the  well  cultivated.  In  the  district  of  El  Huleh  or 
northeast  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  "the  Waters  of  Merom,"  and  in  such  low-lying 
Etol  and  Gerizim,  in  the  valley  of  Samaria;  districts  as  Merj-Sanur,  between  Samaria  and 
Gilead  and  Nebo,  or  Pisgah,  on  the  east  side  Jenin,  are  marshes  and  at  certain  seasons  wide 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  Zion,  Moriah,  and  the  Mount  tracts  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  over- 
of  Olives,  in  and  near  Jerusalem.  flow  of  streams.  The  heat  during  the  greater 
Of  limestone  formation,  the  mountains  part  of  the  year,  from  April  to  November,  dries 
abound  in  caves  of  all  varieties  of  size  and  up  most  of  the  marshes,  and  scorches  both  hill 
form,  many  of  them  of  Scriptural  importance-  and  plain.  In  later  ages  this  is  more  especially 
The  earliest  mention  of  a  cave  in  Scripture  is  true,  as  formerly  the  extensive  woods,  or- 
tn  the  history  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  30).  The  next  chards,  vineyards,  and  olive-yards  which  clothed 
is  at  the  death  of  Sarah,  when  Abraham  bought  the  country  shut  out  the  heat,  cooled  the  soil, 
"--    — -;  Machpelah   for  a   burying-place.     This  and  retained  the 


is  now  contained  within  the  limits  of  a  mosque,  Hydrography.—  In   Palestine   from   lime  im- 

at  Hebron,  and  remains  in  all  probability  just  as  memorial,  wells  and  springs  have  been  held  in 

it  was  when  the  patriarchs  were  buried  in  it  such  veneration,  that  it  is  as  much  sacrilege  to 

The   Moslems  can  give  no  real  information  re-  destroy  a  well  as  to  defile  a  mosque  or  injure  a 

^ardm^  it,  for  they  will  not  enter  it,  dreading  tomb.    The  places  named  from  the  Ensprii^  (or 

immediate    death    at    the    hand    of    Abraham's  fountain)  and  the  Beer  (well),  are  very  numer- 

spint,  which  they  believe  to  reside  in  it.     Caves  ous.     Among  these  are  'the   FounUin  of   Two 

are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Calves,"    En-Eglaim,    near   the   Dead    Sea;    the 

/oshua,  and  Samuel,  but  the  only  one  specified  'Fountain    of    Gardens,"    En-gannim,   o£   which 

«  th«t  of  AH„lbm    wwv,  u..  , =.„-..-.  -—there  were  two  cities,  one  in  Judah  and  ao- 

in  Issachar;  the  "Fountain  of  the  Goat,* 
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'  Engcdi,  now  Ain  Jiddi,  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  boats  to  ply  on  them  for  some  little  distance. 
Sea,  one  of  Judab's  rocky  springs ;  the  "Fountain  There  is  a  vast  number  of  water-courses  in  every 
of  Sliarpness,"  or  Swiftness,  En-Haddah,  one  of  part  of  the  land,  which  would  make  its  irrigation 
the  springs  of  Issachar's  plains;  En-Rimmon,  in  minute  and  complete  were  the  rain  sufficient  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  land ;  the  "Foun-  fill  these,  or  rather  sufficiently  regulated  and 
tain  of  the  Fuller,"  En-Rogel,  the  spring  of  distributed  over  the  year  to  keep  these  always 
Jerusalem,  known  in  early  ages;  etc.  Besides  filled ;  and  were  the  land  properly  covered  and  its 
these  there  were  many  other  fountains  all  over  soil  protected  by  wood,  so  as  to  moderate  the 
the  land.  There  was  Hagar's  "Fountain"  or  heat  and  prevent  the  eitcessive  evaporation.  The 
"Well,"  Beer-la-hai-roi,  in  the  southern  desert,  words  of  Moses  were  true  words  when  he  called 
near  Beersheba ;  the  'Fountain  in  Jezreel,"  by  it  "a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 
which  Israel  pitched  in  the  battle  between  them  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys 
and  the  Philistines ;  and  others.  There  are  the  and  hills."  The  whole  land  bears  marks  of 
"wells"  of  the  patriarchs  in  different  places —  having  been  better  watered  tlian  at  present,  and 
the  Well  of  Abraham  at  Beersheba,  now  repre-  contains  everywhere  the  remains  of  artificial  ap- 
sented  by  two,  still  well  filled  and  surrounded  pliances,  such  as  terraces,  cisterns,  and  wells, 
by  large  stone  troughs ;  the  wells  of  Isaac,  south  by  which  the  rain  was  regulated  and  distributed, 
of  Gerar,  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth,  of  which  The  lakes  of  Palestine  are  three  in  number, 
only  the  last  can  be  said  to  have  a  representa-  Merom,  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  first 
tive,  at  Ruhaiben  on  the  great  Roman  road;  seven  feet  above,  the  last  1,250  below  sea-'evel. 
the  Well  of  Jacob,  dug'  out  of  a  spur  of  Gerizim,  For  quiet  beauty  the  Huleh,  or  "Wat°j's  of 
and  close  by  Joseph's  tomb;  the  Well  of  Bethle-  Merom,"  with  the  adjoining  vale,  are  remark- 
hem,  which  David  knew  so  well,  as  no  doubt  the  able,  and  for  subdued  attractiveness  the  Sea  of 
well  of  his  shepherd-boyhood;  the  Well  of  Tiberias;  but  for  brilliance  there  is  nothing  to 
Sirah  near  Hebron,  where  Abner  was  over-  be  compared  to  the  Dead  Sea  —  the  ancient 
taken  by  Joab's  messengers.  There  are  a  good  Asphaltis.  Whatever  of  lameness  there  may  be 
many  modern  wells  in  use,  which,  though  prob-  about  the  former  Iwo,  about  this  last  all  is  gran- 
ably  the  remains  of  ancient  ones,  are  unmen-  deur,  notwithstanding  the  aridity  of  its  shores, 
tioned  in  Scripture.  Few  of  these  wells  are  and  the  discomforts  of  its  exceptionally  hot 
properly  kept,  though  none  are  gratuitously  de-  climate.  The  silvery  sparkle  of  its  waters  aris- 
stroyed.  Some  have  become  quite  unserviceable;  ing  from  their  saline  and  bituminous  composition 
and  even  Jacob's  Well  is  in  such  a  state  of  dis-  gives  a  brightness  to  the  scene  which  is  en- 
repair  (the  masonry  in  the  upper  part  having  hanced,  not  neutralized,  by  the  dark  shadows  of 
fallen  in)  as  to  require  almost  a  redigging  be-  the  Mountains  of  Moab.  These  lakes  form  three 
fore  it  can  be  of  use.  Elisha's  Fountain  still  singular  depressions  or  troughs  in  the  great 
pours  out  its  clear  current,  though  little  care  is  natural  groove  or  gorge  extending  from  the 
apparently  bestowed  on  it.  Beka  to  the  Arabah,  about  200  miles.  This  ex- 
There  is  but  one  river  worthy  of  the  name  traordinary  hollow,  so  far  below  sea-level,  is 
in  Palestine  —  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  kept  in  its  present  state  mainly  by  its  own  heat. 
tortuous  of  streams ;  always  supplied  with  water,  Were  the  climate  to  become  temperate,  the  Sea 
though  often  so  considerably  beneath  the  verge  of  Tiberias  would  rise  greatly,  and  transform 
of  its  banks  as  lo  be  invisible  from  any  dis-  the  Jordan  into  a  Rhine,  in  parts  of  the  Ghoi- 
tance.  The  Jordan  originates  in  streams  that  into  a  lake;  the  Dead  Sea  would  swell  up  and 
come  from  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  and  unite  overflow  into  the  Arabah,  producing  changes 
in  the  Waters  of  Merom.  It  falls  into  the  in  the  whole  of  the  southern  region  which  it  is 
Dead  Sea  after  a  course  of  about  ?o  miles  impossible  lo  calculate  upon.  The  length  of  the 
direct,  or  200  including  windings.  Numerous  Dead  Sea  is  45  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  12. 
Streams  find  their  way  westward  to  the  Medi-  The  density  of  its  waters  varies  between  i,l6o 
terranean  from  Libanus  and  its  prolongations  or  and  1,230  (pure  water  being  r,ooo).  There  are 
offshoots  as  far  as  the  Hills  of  Judah.  Equally  ancient  shore-lines  at  a  height  of  1.200  feet  on 
numerous  streams  flow  eastward  from  the  same  the  surrounding  hills. 

range  into  the  Huleh,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Dead  Sea,  Geology. —  From     the     southern     border     of 

and  Jordan.     Anlilibanua,   sending   its   offshoots  Palestine,  where  the  hill-country  of  Judah  begins, 

down  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  forming  the  Moun-  to  the  extreme  north,  there  is  almost  unvarying 

tains  of   Golan,   Gilead,   Ammon,  and   Moab,   is  limestone.     In     passing     from     Sardinia,     Italy, 

the  watershed   for  a  large  tract  of  country  be-  Greece,   or  Asia   Minor,  there  is   an   interesting 

tween    itself   and   the    Ghor   or   Jordan    Valley,  resemblance,  in  color,  feature,  and  composition. 

Though  the  rivers  are  in  general  small,  yet  they  between  the  rocks  of  these  regions  and  those  of 

are  not  mere  summer  brooks  as  many  suppose.  Syria.     Syria  is,  as  a  whole,  a  rugged,  hilly   re- 

That  but  few  of  the  innumerable  wadya  or  water-  gion  composed   of   limestone   of  the   Secondary 

courses  are   filled  throughout  the  year  is  true;  period;  a  country  seamed  and  torn  by  volcanic 

but   siill   there  are  several  permanent   streams  action  from  one  end  to  another;  long  stripes  of 

which  do  good  service  in  the  districts  through  depression  and  ridges  of  upheaval  running  par- 

which  they  pass.    Passing  by  what  we  may  call  ailel ;  the  latter  broken  across  and  across  into 

'Lebanon  streams,"  which  are  always  vigorous,  wide   districts    of  table-land   interspersed    with 

there  is  the  Zerka,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cssarea ;  hollows  and  valleys,  with  solitary  hills  or  little 

the    Aujeh,    a    little    north    of   Jaffa ;    and    the  groups  of  clustering  peaks.     The   great  masses 

Robin,  a  little  south  of  this  last  town;  and  the  of  rock  which  constitute  the  mountains  of  Pales- 

" E  and  Lebanon  are  Jura  limestone;  compact. 


...„,._...        __  hard,  not  rich  in  fossils,  and  full  of  caverns  and 

when  it  reaches  the  sea  it  is  lost  in  the  sands,  grottoes.    This  rock  is  everywhere  the  basis  on 

None  of  these  are  navigable,  but  they  are  rivers  which  have  been  deposited  in  some  parts  exten- 

all  the  year  round,  and  wide  enough  lo  allow  sive  tracts  of  volcanic  products;  as  also  chalk 
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and  chalky  limestone,  magnesian  li 
(doiomiie),  sandstone,  conglomerate,  marl,  etc. 
On  the  west  of  the  Jordan  and  Arabah  the  chalk 
formation  which  prevails  through  the  southern 
desert  terminates  with  the  desert;  and  the  Jura 
limestone,  beginning  with  the  mountains  south 
of  Hebron,  holds  its  course  northward,  forming 
the  mass  of  the  western  hill-country  of  Carmel 
and  of  Lebanon.  East  of  the  Jordan  and 
Arabah,  where,  around  Petra,  large  masses  of 
porphyry,  sandstone,  and  limestone  lie  in  close 
proximity,  the  same  Jura  limestone  extends 
northward  through  the  Belkah  and  the  moun- 
tains o(  Ajlun;  and  is  likewise  the  basis  on  which 
rest  the  vast  volcanic  tracts  of  Hauran,  Jaulan, 
and  Lejah. 

Flora  and  Favna. —  The  flora  of  Palestine  is 
large  and  varied;  about  IflOO  species  have  been 
noticed,  and  the  whole  number  is  probably  at 
least  2,000.  Among  the  trees  are  the  cedar, 
oak,  ash,  olive,  palm,  sycamore,  oleander,  wal- 
nut, etc.  Wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains  are 
cultivated ;  the  vine  is  almost  neglected  now, 
though  there  is  no  country  better  suited  to  its 
culiivation  than  Palestine. 

The  number  of  mammals  inhabiting  Palestine 
is  large  for  the  extent  of  the  country,  amount- 
ing to  about  eighty  in  number.  Of  the  wild  ani- 
mals mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  lion  and  tbe 
teem  or  unicorn,  that  is,  the  aurochs,  are  no 
longer  found  in  Palestine.  Among  carnivorous 
animals  are  the  wolf,  the  hyxna,  the  jackal; 
the  leopard,  on  the  sides  of  Carmel  and  Gilead 
or  in  the  forests  of  Galilee;  and  the  bear,  in 
Hermon  and  Lebanon.  The  wild  boar  is  com- 
ifion,  and  much  dreaded  by  the  husbandmen  on 
account  of  the  ravages  it  commits.  Other  Mam- 
malia are  the  wild  goat,  the  gaielle,  the  coney, 
hare,  jerboa,  rat,  mouse,  bat,  etc.  Of  the  birds 
of  Palestine  there  are  over  350  species ;  chief 
among  them  are  the  roller,  bee-cater,  hoopoe, 
Smyrna  kingli slier,  belted  kingfisher,  sun-bird, 
great  shrike,  and  bulbul.  More  noticeable  than 
these  brightl^-clolhed  birds  is  the  immense  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  larger  birds  of  prey  — 
the  vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  griffons,  kites, 
peregrines,  and  buzzards,  which  abound  in  every 
part  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  are  at  first  Sight  its 
ornithological  characteristic.  Reptiles  are  nu- 
merous. They  include  the  land  and  the  water 
tortoise,  the  crocodile  (leviathan),  the  chame- 
leon, and  a  variety  of  lizards  and  serpents. 
Fishes  are  abundant  in  the  Jordan  and  its  af- 
fluents, and  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  found  in 
immense  shoals.  The  most  numerous  specie? 
are  the  barbel  and  tbe  bream.  Lower  in  tbe 
scale  of  animals  are  the  scorpion,  the  locust, 
hornet,  bee,  and  grasshopper. 

History. —  The  name  Palestine,  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Pciescheth,  and  meaning  the  land  of 
ihe  Philistines,  occurs  in  this  sense  in  several 
passages  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  several  others  in  the  Hebrew,  where  it  is 
translated  I'hilistia.  It  is  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  southwest  part  of  the  country, 
stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
It  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  its  more 
extended  sense  by  Greek  authors,  and  derived 
additional  currency  from  its  adoption  by  Jo- 
scphus  and  Philo,  The  ancient  name  of  the 
country  was  Canaan,  which  it  evidently  owed  to 
the  disccnt  of  its  inhabitants  from  Canaan,  the 


fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  a  grandson  of  Noah. 
When  thus. named,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
it  was  parceled  out  among  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent tribes  or  nations;  the  Keniies,  Keniz- 
zites,  and  Kadmonites,  on  tlie  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan; the  Hittites,  Perizziies,  Jebusites,  and 
Amorites,  in  the  hill-country  of  the  south;  the 
Canaanites  proper,  in  the  centre,  from  the  Jor- 
dan to  the  coast;  the  Girgashites,  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias;  the  Hivites,  in  the 
north,  among  the  ramifications  of  Lebanon;  the 
Philistines  on  the  south,  and  the  Phcenicians  on 
the  north  coast.  In  the  time  of  Moses  Ihc 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  conquered  and 
divided  among  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Under  Joshua 
tbe  work  of  conquest  was  carried  on  to  the  west 
of  the  Jordan;  and  the  whole  territory,  though 
not  to  the  extent  originally  promised,  allotted  to 
the  remaining  halt  tribe  of  Manasseh  and  the 
other  ten  tribes  (144S  b-c)  ;  the  larger  portion 
of  the  south  falling  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjanrin.  Under  Solomon  the  work  of  con- 
quest appears  to  have  been  completed,  and  all  the 
land  which  was  originally  promised  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  his  kingdom.  Under  his  son 
Rehoboam  the  kingdom  was  rent  in  twain,  and 
subdivided  into  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Judah 
in  the  south^  and  Israel  in  the  north  {975  b.c). 
The  latter  kingdom  was  often  designated  by  the 
name  of  Samaria,  its  capiul.  The  division  of  the 
country  mto  tribes  was  completely  broken  up 
by  the  Captivity,  which  carried  away  ten  of  them 
to  Assyria,  and  supplied  their  place  by  a  new 
colony ;  and  by  the  subsequent  transportation 
of  the  remaining  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
to  Babylon  (584  b.c).  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  Palestine  fell  under  the 
dominion  first  of  the  Persians  and  then  of 
the  Macedonians.  When  Palestine  became  the 
cradle  of  Christianity  with  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Romans  had  established  their  as- 
cendency, and  divided  the  region  into  the  four 
provinces  of  Galilee  in  the  north,  Samaria  in  the 
centre,  Judea  in  the  south,  and  Perea,  which  in- 
cluded all  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  Un- 
der Constantine  Palestine,^  now  regarded  as  the 
Holy  Land,  acquired  new  interest,  and  recovered 
in  some  degree  from  the  calamities  by  which  it 
had  been  laid  desolate ;  and  in  396  a.d,,  on  the 
division  of  the  empire  by   Theodosius,  and  the 


I  empires. 


I  Western  and  an 


formation   of   t 

Eastern,  Palestine  became  a  province  of  the 
latter.  This  was  its  condition  at  the  time  when 
Islamism  began  to  make  its  conquests.  Pales- 
tine, unable  to  offer  any  resistance,  soon  fell  a 
prey;  and  Omar,  in  636,  after  taking  possession 
of  its  capital,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  bis  caliphate.  The  severities  exercised 
toward  the  Christians  having  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  Crusades,  and 
Jerusalem  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of  a 
Christian  kingdom.  Ultimately,  however,  Mo- 
hammedanism prevailed,  and  Palestine  stink  in- 
to a  degraded  state;  from  which  it  is  only  now 
recovering.  It  is  only  within  the  latter  half  of 
the  igth  century  that  the  exploration  of  Palestine 
was  hrst  carried  out  systematically.  The  most 
valuable  results  have  been  those  achieved  under 
the  direction  of  the  ^Palestine  Exploration 
Fund."  a  society  organized  in  1865  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  exhaustive  expkiration  and 
an  exact  survey  of  the  Holy  Land.    Tbe  triui- 
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guUtion  of  Western  Palestine  was  begun  in  1871  tinuously    since.    Since    1S69    the    Society    hu 

and  finished  in  187;^.    A  large  and  detailed  map  issued  a  'Quarterly  Statement,'  and  mamtains 

of  ibe  country  has  been  published  and  an  im-  a    Palestinian    Museum    at   38    Conduit    Street, 

mense  mass  of   valuable  information   regarding  London,      The    Society    has   published    Conder, 

topography,  natural  history,  its  interesting  ruins,  'Survey   of   Eastern    Palestine'     (1900)  ;    Oer- 

archsEological  remains,  and  holy  places,  etc..  ac-  tnont-Ganneau,       'Archaeological       Researdics' 

ciunulated.     A  German  society  for  the  explora-  (1896)  ;   Hull,    'The   Geology  of  Palestine  and 

(ion   of   Palestine   has   existed   since   1877.     The  Arabia  Petria'    (18S6)  ;  Tristram,   'The  Fauna 

present  papulation   of  the   country   is   estimated  and  Flora  of  Palestine'   (1884),  and  many  other 

at    650,000,    the    Arab    element    being   the    pre-  works.     See   Paijsxink. 

vailing  one,  and  the  Arabic  language  generally  t>  •     .  •  <-■-  ■    -n -   ,   . 

Inn..     The  people  cOMiM  p.nly  of  the  fdlabm       .„?"'"''!?^    P"?."?"   ?'f '"^  i°"'V, " 

or   settled  eulii5,tors,  artis.n,,   elc,   p.nly   of  Pe  "-l»o-e>,.P»-les-l«""    (or  Ihetto   Aloi- 

Ihe  nomd  BidooiT,,  who  live  by  rarSig  catUe  "'h  -°'i  ',"'"".  'T??f' .  ?»<'  «''?™"  »' 

o,  by  le..  repufbl'e  »e..,.    fhe  eounfn-  ex-  Sf  fS   mSri.    off  TlSS     d~; 

pons  some  Brain,  olive-oil.  oranges,  etc.    Jaffa,  S",  '5     iS,  .Sii  °'  ,i'JSS.t  J  '     .'.v 

Haifa,  and  Aere  are  the  thief  ,ot„.  Jemsalem  '^'\,!¥*,  f^'""'^  'J.,*',  school  of  mos.e 

"."...S'be'.oniT,"  (SrJoS'"   S  S^5     wl'a"ppSedS  St^.^A.^i 

abound  thronghool  the  land,  and  especially  on  ?"  ',"'  '°  '"fV^X  ?'  title  of  diapel-mastei. 

and  near  the  sites  where  the  orincinal   events  ^"   '554  he  published   a    collection    of  masses 

connected  with  New  Testament  tistor^-were  en-  ?c'l'cated  to   Pope  Julius,  who   admitted   bin. 

acted.     A    railway    has    been    constructed    from  '""'    Ule    college    of    choristers    of    the    pope. 

Ja»,  to  Jerusalem  and  other  railways  in  diHer-  =5"ff'-,  ^f  f*;  """  '^'}''^  chapel-master 

em  parts  are  projected  or  in  progress.    Since  »'  ^t.  John .  Ijiteran  and  sii  year,  later  to  th. 

l8so  colonies  of  Jews  and  also  of  Germans  have  """  I".«  »  5™  Mam   Maggiore,  in  which 

bein  established  in  the  country  and  are  engaged  *«  ">"'""•.?  "  '    "S"-     ^bout   this  time  the 

successfully  in  viticulture  and  wine-making,  not-  9T  Trent,  on  re-assembling  in  I5fe  had 

withsBndiii  the  opposition  and  oppressive  tax-  '■'j»  "f;  '"o™  "I"'  sub;ecls,  the  abuses  which 

ation  to  whtch  they  have  been  exiSsed.    A  fea-  ''•''  S'f^f  '"T'  "^  .",      S    ,.  "£"  m 

ture  of  interest  is  the  great  amoum  of  property  *Y  "'"^  r    "i  'i""''""'  '"'^'"-    S"' 

.mnired  by  the  Sultan  since  1S85  in  the  Jordai  "j'"'"  "»??'  imM  "  profane  airs,  often 

Valley  and  other  places,  and  administefed  on  "<  *=  .""»'  fnvolous  kind,  but  the  composers 


ing  paragraph  from  a  cbnsolar  report  of  1901,  "■'!  f'^  working  upon  popular  airs  which  sug- 

sutnmariees  present  economic  conditions-  ■There  ?csted  the  most  unbecoming  associations,  actually 

can  be  no  Jonbt  that  the  establishment  of  the  ■"PO'""'  «"  »■?'■'>  pf  »■=  !•"•'"''  '"'}'^'"  '«'' 

Jewish      colonies      in      Palestine    ...    has  """  "?'"■    *  reform  was  entrusted  to  the 

brought  ahont  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  Pf-  ^ho  .ppointed  a  commission  to  mquire 

the  country,  and  an  example  has  been  set  before  "to  and  regulate  the  matter.    There  was  no  such 

the  native  rural  population  of  the  manner  in  "™  "  c»«icnc=  as  the  commission  required, 

which  agricuhural  operations  are  conducted  on  ""'^  Palestnna,  almost  the  only  composer  from 

modem  and  sdentilic  principles."  w'"'  ""I"  "o™  .illustrative  fragments  coiild 

See    BmiLEaiii;    CauSAoesi     Jhusaiik;  •?  ''™"'  ""  assigned  the  task  of  showing 

Jews:    NAZAaETa;   other   localities   mentioned;  '""'  '""^    recpinmendations   of   the   commission 

and  (or  Biblitgnphy,  PAUsrai  ExpioaAiiot;  ""J  "  consistent  with  the  rojuirements  of  art 


Fund. 


they  were  with  those  of  religious  usage.     In 
fulfilment  of  this  important  task  he  composed 


Palestine,     Texas,     city,     county-seat     of  three   masses   for   six   voices,   which   by    their 

Anderson  County ;  on  the  International  &  Great  artistic  beauty  and  profound  devotional  feeling 

Northern    railroad;    about    135    miles    north    of  at    once    settled    the    question    beyond    dispute. 

Houston.     It  was  settled  in  1846,  and  in   1870,  One   of   them   in   particular,   the    'Missa    PapiC. 

under  a   Slate  law,  was  incorporated.     It  is  in  Marcelli,'   so  called  in  gratitude  to  his  patron, 

an  agricultural  region  in  which  cotton  is  one  of  at  once   established   for  him  a  position  in   the 

the  principal  products.    In  the  vicinity  are  salt  highest  rank  of  musical  genius,  a  place  to  which 

mines  and  deposits  of  iron  ore.    The  chief  man'  the  subsequent  advance  of  musical  science  has 

ufactures  are  cotton  products,  iron  products,  and  only  confirmed  his  claim.     In  reward  for  this 

packed-beef.     There    is    considerable   trade    in  great  achievement  of  his,   Palestnna  was    ap- 

grain,  cotton,  fruit,  and  vegetables.     The  prom-  pointed   in    1571    chapel-master  of  the   Basilica 

iuent  buildings  are  the  railroad  offices  and  shops,  San  Fietro  at  the  Vatican,  and  musical  director 

the   Y.    M.    C.   A.    building,   the   churches    and  to   the   Congregation   of  the   Oratory.     He   also 

schools.     A  point   of  interest  is   Fort  Houston,  became  teacher  of   the  musical  school   founded 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  who  holds  by  Nanini.     He  likewise  undertook  the  revision 

office  two  years,  and  in  a  council  composed  of  the  of  the  chants  of  the  Missal  and  the   Breviary. 

mayor  and  aldermen.    Pop.  (1890)  5,838;  (1900)  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 

8^-   (1910J    10,^3.  hy   Breitkopf  and   Hartel    (1885-93).     Consult: 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  The,  an  or-  Cametti,    'Cenni    Biografiei    -•=    ''= =    °=- 

ganization  founded  in  London  22  June  i86s,  for  '"'8J  4^  Pales'rm:.'   ^,«o<:l.  : 

the  purpose   of   investigating   and   studying  the  "  Bami  UmI-/. 

arrhsological   and   other   remains   of   the   Holy  Palestrina,   Italy,   a  town  in  the   province 

Land.      Excavations   were    commenced    in    1866  of   and    23    miles   east-southeast   of   Rome.      It 

and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  almost  con-  stands  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  commands  a 
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magnificent  vjew.  It  was  a  place  of  Greek  He  rested  in  1S63  owing  to  a  severe  wound 
origin,  and  had  become  important  long  before  and  in  1865  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  of 
Rome  existed.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  as  volunteers.  From  1872  he  was  register  in  ba.nk- 
Pneneste  it  attained  great  ms^nificence,  and  mptcy.  He  wrote :  'A  Memoir  of  William  F. 
was  often  the  residence  of  the  emperors.  It  has  Bartlett'  (1879)  ;  'Antietam  and  Fredericks- 
numerous  ancient  remains,  particularly  those  ^"IS'  '"  'Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War'  serie? 
of  an  immense  Temple  of  Fortune,  but  the  snly  (i£82) ;  etc. 

modem  building  of  note  is  the  Barberini  Palace.  Palfrey,  John  Gorham.  American  historian 

Pop.  6,00a  and   Unitarian  clergyman:   b.  Boston,   Mass.,  3 

Paley,  pS'lI,  William,  English  divine  and  May  1796:  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  26  April  i38i. 

philosopher:    b.    Peterborough,    July    1743;    d.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 

Bishop-Wearmouth  25  May  1805J     He  was  edu-  1815,  studied  theology  and  in  1818  accepted  tlie 


Cited  at  Cambridge  and  in  1766  became  a  fel-  pastorate  of  the  Brattle  Street  Congregational- 
low  and  tutor  of  Christ's  College.  In  1767  he  Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  succeeding  Edward 
was  ordained  a  priest.  He  held  the  tutorship  EveretL  He  resigned  in  1830  to  accept  the 
of  his  college  for  about  ten  years,  and  his  chair  of  sacred  literature  at  Harvard  where  he 
lectures  during  this  period,  which  were  highly  remained  until  1839,  during  which  period  he  was 
successful,  contained  the  elements  of  his  future  dean  of  the  faculty  and  one  of  the  three  preach- 
works.  In  1776  he  married  and  gave  up  his  ers  at  the  university  chapel.  In  1835-43  '^^  was 
fellowship.  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  already  editor  of  the  'North  American  Review'  and 
pTcsented  him  with  the  living  of  Musgrave  in  early  allied  himself  with  the  anti-slavery  movC' 
Westmoreland,  to  which  he  retired ;  and  he  ment ;  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
afterward  received  two  other  small  livings.  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  1839  and  in  1842,  and 
In  1780  he  became  prebendary  of  Carlisle,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  the  Massachu- 
in  1785  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  In  1794  he  setts  legislature  where  he  served  until  1843.  In 
was  made  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  in  1795  1844-8  he  was  secretary  of  the  corfimonwealth 
eub-dean  of  Lincoln.  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1847-9  served  in  Con- 

His  principal  works  are:  'The  Principles  of  grcss;  from  1861-7  was  postmaster  at  Boston 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy'  (1785);  'Horse  and  subsequently  acted  as  United  States  del- 
Paulinee'  (179a);  "View  of  the  Evidences  of  egate  to  the  Anti-slavery  Congress  in  Paris.  He 
Christianity'  (1794) ;  'Natural  Theology,  or  wrote  much  and  forciblj'  in  opposition  to  the 
Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  "lave  Pow«r.  was  an  editor  of  the  'Common- 
Deity  collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature'  wealth'  in  1851  and  contributed  to  the  Boston 
{1802).  'Whig'  a  series  of  articles,  'The  Progress  of 

As  a  writer  Paley  was  distinguished  by  clear-  the  Slave  Power,'  which  attracted  much  atten- 

ness  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  force  of  illus-  tion-    He  allied  himself  with  the  Free-soil  party 

Iratioa,  and  lucidity  of  arrangement     He  had  and  was  their  candidate  for  governor  in  1851. 

little  claim  to  originality,  and  has  acknowledged  Among    his    publications    are:    'Evidences    of 

in  a  general  way  his  indebtedness  to  others ;  but  Christianity'    (1843);    'The    Relation   Between 

what  he  borrowed  he  generally  set  in  a  clearer  Judaism  and  Christianity'    (1854);  <A  History 

light,  and  developed  with  the  practical  sagacity  of  New  England  from  the  Discovery  by  Euro- 

and    strong    common-sense    which    characterize  P«ans  to  the  Revolution  of  the   I7di  Century' 

the  best  English  writers.  (l866)  ;  etc.    The  last  is  his  greatest  work  and 

In  his  'Moral  and  Political  Philosophy'  he  a  supplementary  volume  was  added  by  his  son 
follows  the  principles  of  Locke.  He  rejecWd  the  P-  W.  Palfrey  (q.v.),  'The  History  of  New 
theory  of  a  moral  sense  invented  by  Hutcheson  England  from  the  Revolution  of  the  17th  Cen- 
to save  the  morality  of  the  school  of  Locke,  and  *"5'  *°  **>*  Revolution  of  the  i8th  Century' 
founded    his    system    purely    on    utilitarianism.  (1890). 

llie  idea  of  the  'Horse  Paulinz,'  long  consid-  Palfrey,  Sara  Hamraond    (*E.   Poxton^), 

ered  his  most  original  work,  is  said  to  have  been  American  novelist  and  poet,  daughter  of  J.  G. 

suggested   by    Doddridge.      The    'Evidences   of  Palfrey   (q.v.)  :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  11   Dec.  1823. 

Christianity'    is   mainly   founded    on   Lardner's  She  has  published:   'Premices,'   poems   (1855); 

'Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,'   while  But-  'Hermann'   f  1866)  ;  'The  Blossoming  Bud,  and 

ler  and  others  contributed  to  its  completeness.  Other  Poems'  (1887) ;  'King  Arthur  in  Avalon 

and  his  'Natural  Theology'  has  been  shown  to  and  Other  Poems'   (1900)  ;   'Katherine  Momc' 

be  taken,  without  direct  acknowledgment,  from  Palghat.  pal-gat',  India,  town  in  Malabar 

a  work  of  Bernard  Nieuwentyt,  a  Dutch  philos-  district,  Madras,   74  miles  east  of  Beypur,  and 

opher  of  the  previous  century   (1654-1718),  on  a  station  on  the  Madras  railway.    It  does  a  flour- 

the    'Right   Use   of   Contemplating   the   Works  ishing  business   with   the  western  coast,  hai  a 

of  the  Creator.'  an  English  translation  of  which  Swiss    Protestant   missionary   station,    libraries, 

appeared  in  1718-19.    The  celebrated  illusUalion  reading-rooms,  schools,  and  Victoria  Jubilee  Col- 

of    the    watch    is    taken    almost   literally    from  lege.    Captured  hy  the  English  in  1768  it  served 

Nieuwentyt.     Consult:  Biographies  of  Paley  by  as  base  of  operations  against  Tippu  Sahib.   Pop. 

Meadley    (1809).    Edmund    Paley    (1824),   and  about  50,000 

^'^rrL'^^Utu^'^'"'''"^'  '^B''^!^  Thought  paig«„,  pai'grav,    Sn,  Francis    English 

■n  the  i8th  Century.'  historian:   b.  London  /uly   1788;   dTHampstead 

Palfrey,  pal'frt,  Francia  WinArop,  Amer-  6  July  1861.     He  was  son  of  a  Jewish  stock- 

ican  lawyer  and  soldier,  son  of  J.  G.  Palfrey  broker;  was  carefully  educated  at  home;  wrote 

(q.r.>:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  11  April  183 1 ;  d.  there  a    French    version    of    the    Homeric    'Batra- 

5  Dec    1889.    He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  chomyomachta'  at  eight ;  studied  law ;  was  mar- 

m  1851,  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel  ried  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1823.  when 

In  the  Civil   War  and   served  with  gallantry,  he  changed  his  name  from  Cohen  to  FalgnTC 
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studies;  contributed  largely   to  the   "Quarterly'  romance  ( 

and  'Edinburgh*  reviews;  edited  for  the  Crown  (1872)  ;   'I    . 

'Parliamentary   Writs,'    'Rotuli    Curite   Regis,'  Lands'    (1887),  and  'A  Vision  of  Life'    (lOgL), 

'Kalendars  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,'  a  mystkal  poem. 

and    'Documents   and   Records   lUust^a'inB   the  p^      -.[^    „„^  „f  jj,^  ^^^j  ancient  of  the 

History   of   Scotland';   and   wrote    'History   of  p^y^jj   dialects.      Lassen   traces    it   to    western 

England'    (1831    only  one  volume),   'The  Rise  Hindustan,  and  declares  it  to  be  related  to  the 

and   Progress   of  the   Enghsh    Commonwealdj '  s'auraseni  and  MaharMhtrt     It  was  the  sacred 

iti'^-JJ'-^'^rlu^f  ZfT:  ^;.';^"«tt  Unguage  of  the  .southern  Buddhists.  a«d  died 


the    Merchant   and    the    Friar'     (1837); 


.    India'    with    their    expulsion,    but    they 


'The  Lord  and  the  Vassal'  (1844).  and  -The  ^^j^j  i^  ^^  Ceylon,  Indo-China,  aiid  Burma. 
History  of  Normandy  and  England'  (1851-64).  ^^,„^  ^  ^^^  superseded  as  a  spoken  language 
He  was  knighted  m  1832.  His  work,  though  by  the  vernacular.  Pali  is  derivedftim  a  dialect 
faulty  in  some  details  did  much  to  revive  popu-  ^^^j,  ^j^^  Sanskrit,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
lar  and  critical  interest  ui  the  Middle  Ages.  p^j;  iji^ature  embraces  the  sacred  writin«s  of 
Paljgrave,  Francis  Turner,  English  poet  Buddhism,  and  also  many  works  on  ethical, 
and  critic,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Falgrave  (q.v.)  :  philosophical,  historical,  and  other  subjects.  The 
b.  Great  Yarmouth  28  Sept.  1824 ;  d.  24  Oct  1897.  greater  part  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  or  Pita- 
He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Oxford,  kaa,  has  been  translated  into  English.  One  of 
becoming  fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1S46.  He  the  most  interesting  portions  is  the  Jatakas,  a 
was  employed  in  the  Education  ol&ce  after  acting  complete  translation  of  which  has  been  pub- 
as  Gladstone's  private  secretary  for  a  time,  and  iished  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Cowell,  The 
1850-3  was  vice-principal  of  Kneller  Hall,  a  Pali  text  was  edited  by  FausbolL  The  Pali 
normal  college  at  Twickenham.  He  became  a  works  of  a  noa-»acred  character  are :  the  Dipa- 
friend  of  Tennyson  with  whom  he  passed  many  vamsa,  a  history  of  Ceylon  to  300  a.Dt  the 
'  I  Europe,  and  in  1884  resigned  from  Mahavamsa,  another  history  of  Ceylor    —-■---- 


the  Education  office,   in  which  he  had  risen  to  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century  A.D.,  the  Dalfaa-  , 

the  post  of  assistant  secretary.     In  the  following  vamsa,    a   history    of    Buddha  s    eye-tooth,    tlie 

year  he  succeeded  his  old  friend  John  Campbell  MiJindapaflha,  a  disputation  between  a  Buddhist 

Shairp  as  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.     He  priest  and  the   Gredf  king  Milinda  of   Bactria, 

was  a  man  of  remarkable  sweetness  of  character,  and  the  Rasavahini,  a  collaction  of  fables  and 

sensitive  and  cultured;  his  book,  'The  Passion-  legends.     Consult:  Bumouf  and  Lassen,   'Essai 

ate  Pilgrim'  (1858),  is  a  spiritual  autobiography,  sur  Ic  Pali'   (i8a6)  ;  Childers,  'Pali  Digtionary' 

which  also  gives  some  light  on  the  facts  of  his  (1875)  ;  Frankfurter,  'Pali  Handbook'   (iSSj) ; 

life.    He  is  best  known  as  the  critical  editor  of  Miiller's  'Pali  Grammar'   (18S4J. 

I      -^^  ..  I  .....  i    ,t  niboea,  3  written  Da^e  prwared  ot  erasure  tor 

as  a  classic  anthology.    He  edited  several  other  ,_; i„,  „,;,.  J''^  „  .,  ,     n„.i,  ,u.  n^.i., 

....■..»,..  ...  ..1....1..JV  .«».  cu.i.........  ttaAr\  being  filled  with  new  matter.    Both  the  Greeks 

volnmes  of  setations  ft»m  Shakespeare  (>8«  „d  Ronans  erased  m.nnscripts  for  the  ptirrose 

f„^r^  i'.,5'f,«„  1    .™  ii?4i,?  liiS  •>'  '"^  """B  theparchoent    Cicero  b.nKrSis 

(iSaS),  of  lyrics  (1B71).  from  Hemck  (1877).  jHend  the  lawyer  /rebatius  Upon  his  economy  in 

from  Tennyion  (iffis),  Me,  and  wrote 'ViTOns  „,j       palimpsests   in   his  correspondence,   and 

of  England'    (1881).  and  >Amenophis'    (iSga).  „p,^,»,  .jj  j™  ,,,„  „  ;,  m,^,  consults- 

Falgrave,  William  Gifford,  English  diplo-  tions   and   not    Cicero's   letters   that   he   erases. 

mat   and   Orientalist,    son   of    Sir   Francis   Pal-  No  ancient  palimpsests  have  come  down  to  us. 

grave    (q.v.):   b.   Westminster  24  Jan.   1826;   d.  Probably  the   use  of  them  by  the   Greeks   and 

Montevideo    30    Sept.    l888L     He   was   educated  Romans  was  attended  with  no  disadvantage  to 

at    Oxford;    went    to    India    immediately   after  literature.     When,  however,  the  Greek  and  Ro- 

graduation;  and  entered  the  Bombay  native  in-  man  commonwealths  had  been  overthrown,  and 

fantry,  which  he  soon  left  to  become  a  member  almost  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  preserved  in 

of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  to  undertake  mis-  Europe    were    in    the    monasteries,    the    use    of 

sionary    work    in   southern    India.     In    1853    he  palimpsests  began  to  prevail  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

went  to  Syria  as  a  Jesuit  missionary.     He  nar-  It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  lil- 

rowly  escaped  death  in  the  Damascus  massacre  eralure  has  gained  or  suffered  by  the  practice, 

of  June   1861,  being  saved   Only  by  his   perfect  On   tlic  one   hand,   it  is   held   that  but   for  the 

coolness  and  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  native  value   of   their   material,   the   scraps   of   ancient 

dialects  and  customs.     In  England,  Ireland  and  manuscripts   which   have   come   down   to   us   in 

France  he  attempted  to  rouse  indignation  at  the  the  form  of  palimpsests  would  have  been  losL 

Syrian  massacres.     Napoleon  III.  became  inter-  On  the  other,  it  is  believed  that  valuable  mana- 

estcd  in  him,  and  in  1862  sent  him  across  cen-  scripts   have    in   this   way   been   ruthlessly   de- 

tral   Arabia   to   leam  the   feeling  of  the   Arabs  stroycd. 

toward    France, —  an    adventurous    journey    de-  It  was  in  the  7th  century,  when  Caliph  Omar 

scribed   in    Palgrave's    'Narrative   of    a   Year's  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  papyrus  furnished  by 

Journey   through   Central   and   Eastern   Arabia'  Egji)!,  that  a  great  deficiency  of  parchment  was 

(1865),     He  decided  that  there  was  no  chance  felt.     This  deficiency  continued  until  the  inven- 

for  Christian  missions  in  Arabia,  left  the  Society  tion  of  paper.     The  use  of  palimpsests  increased 

of   J[esus,   and   entered    the    English   diplomatic  until    the    litb    century,    when    it    reached    its 

service.     He  was  sent  to  Abyssinia  in  1865,  was  heiRhL     Some  declare  that  neaiiy  the  whole  of 

British  consul  in  Trebizond  1867,  in  St.  Thomas  ancient  literature  waa  thus  lost  in  the  8th  cen- 

1873,  in  Manila   1876)  in   Bulgaria  1878,   and  in  lury.     From  the  time   o£   the   Renaissance  this 
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practice  was  diacountenanced ;  it  was  forbidden  characieriae  the  'palisade  parenchyma,*   which 

by  edicts,  but  it  did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  gives  strength  to  uie  leaf  and  contains  most  of 

introduction  of  printing.    In  the  East  the  use  of  its  chlorophyll. 

palimpsests  began  much  later  and  never  became  pjj„de,.  The,  a  rocky  diU  on  the  right 
so  general  asm  the  \y  est.  The.carc.ty  of  parch-  |^„^  „,  a,.  Hudson  River  (,.v.),  extending 
ment  was  nicrcased  by  the  demand  for  legal  ,,^  p„„  Lee,  N.  J.,  to  the  hills  of  Rockland 
documents.  The  monasteries  of  Bobbin,  Fulda,  q,  n.  Y.  a  distance  of  about  15  miles. 
St.  Oall,  and  Mainz  were  among  the  most  «-  ^hey  are  of  basahic  Iran  lock,  a  formation 
tcmsive  manufacturers  of  palimpsests.  Tliat  ^4  intruded  in  a  rift  of  the  earth's  sur- 
which  replaced  the  ancient  manuscripts  was  writ-  ,  |^,  „„  j  „,  „„j„„„  ,„d  ,i„i,,  .„4 
mg  of  an  ccclesiasiical  character,  hves  of  the  ,„,i„g  i„  ,  ^limnar  form,  gave -hese  diffs  their 
•amis  and  copies  of  the  church  services  |,J,  „,p,„dicular.  formation.  Iliey  are 
At  the  Renaissance  attempts  were  made  to  g^  355  ^  ;„  (,„  ,„  teigh,,  t^ken  and  fan- 
decipher  die  ancient  and  underlying  writing  on  ^  .  -1=  ^^.„ntL<^  ^^a  a?-  considered  one  of 
S^mi'eii  "■  °°a?'  "k  d  f  ffl  S"~°'  reTaSk'idVc'tur'cTu'i;.  c"ff  Z^- 
3^5  ;ny   progress   was   made      Knittel    (1761)  ,         j      ^            ,j      ^  considerable  amount  of 

and  Bruno  discovered  some  entirely  new  frag-  t„i,ji           eposes,  and  it  was  feared  that  they 

';,i':?''i"";i..'''ir,,"''.?,'S  would  VbTdly  injured  and  their  hau.y.dJ 


was  taken  up  systematical^;  and  pursued  with  ,     '  Vrefore  orgamsed  a  commission  in  iKO, 

S'K.,'°v°i'"„f^i.     A^mto^."'    '.IdV.SanT  in"™"    the  Confmission  of  the  Palisades  IiS 

successively  of  the  Ambrosian  and  Vatican  li-  ,^^_,„j  p^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,,1^^  i,  ,^  ^^^^ 

~,                                     ,        J      .         .     .   .      ■  aeainst  vandalism  and   to   preserve  the  natural 

The     processes     employed     m     deciphering  ^          ^    j^     Palisades."     To  do  this  it  was 

pal.mpsests,vary    according    to    the    nature    of  f^„d  „,cessary   tq.  acqmre  title  to  73.9«>   feet 

the  tnaruscripts     Those  which  have  been  scraped  f     j^^       f^^„/   ^^  ^^^^  ^             showed  about 

and    rubbed   with    pumice-slone   and    afterward  {^.^j  ^i  this  was  yet  to  be  acquired,  and 

bleached  are  nearly  ind«:ipherable.    Those  which  f^^j  ji,e   total  expenditures   of   the   commission 

have  been  merely  washed  with  lime-water  and  f^^  j^^j    buildings,  improvements  and  riparian 

dried  are  revived  by  chemical  processes.  Various  ^[^(s     up     to   the    date    of    report    had    been 

recipes   which   have   been   round   successful   are  «Tcnot»J)oa 

used    successively   till   the   right   one    is   found.'  "''*-'- 

The  result  of  the  researches  made  is  on  the  PaliBB7,  pa-le-se',  Bernard,  English  artist 
whole  disappointing,  because  the  monks  only  and  philosopher:  b.  La  Capelle  Biron  (Lot  et 
made  use  of  imperfect  copies  and  fragments  Garonne),  according  to  D'Aubigne  I49(k  accord- 
of  ancient  writings  for  their  palimpsests,  and  ing  to  other  biographers  about  1510;  d.  Paris 
carried  on  the  re- manufacture  of  clean  parch-  1589.  Having  been  selected  in  1543  to  draw  up 
ments  wholesale,  mixing  up  various  manuscripts,  the  plan  of  a  government  survey  in  his  neighbor- 
cutting  them  into  fresh  shapes,  and  thus  oblit-  hood  the  remuneration  he  received  enabled  him 
crating  forever  the  connection  of  the  original  to  carry  on  experiments  in  enamels,  to  which  his 
works.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  discov-  attention  had  been  accidentally  turned,  and  on 
«ries  thus  made  are  fragmentary,  but  many  of  which  be  had  for  some  time  been  engaged.  Bc- 
the  fragments  are  of  great  value.    The  most  re-  ing  ignorant  of  the  art  of  the  potter  he  had  to 

'         "■'"            "    in    recent  grope    his    way,    making   ejtperiments    with   all 

the  four  kinds  of  materials,  which  for  a  long  time  were 
(q.v.)  in  unsuccessful.  He  was  compelled  at  last,  by  his 
i  (189s).  own  account,  to  burn  his  furniture  in  order  to 
Pal'mdrome,  the  name  given  to  any  verse  keep  in  his  oven.  The  fatigue  he  endured  in  Con- 
or line  which  reads  the  same  either  forward  or  ductmg  himself  all  the  operalions  necessary  to 
backward;  for  example  that  which  is  put  in  the  completion  of  his  discovery  was  excessive. 
the  mouth  of  Satan  —  Signa  U,  sigM.  temcre  me  At  length  after  16  years  of  unremunerated  labor 
tangis  et  angis  (cross  thyself,  cross  thyself,  you  (I53&-54).  he  succeeded  m  producing  a  pure 
touch  and  torment  me  in  vain),  or  as  "Itadam  white  enamel,  affordmg  a  perfect  ground  for 
I'm  Adam  *  *"^  application  of  decorative  art.  He  was  now 
_  ,.  '  ,  .  c  Tjie^.  ,.-  ,  .-,....  able  to  produce  works  in  which  he  represented 
PaUngen  esia.  See  Recapitli^tion  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^  g^^,,p^  ^^  portrayed  with  con- 
Palinuro,  pa-le-noo  ro.  Cape,  Italy,  prom-  summatc  skill.  His  reputation  rapidly  spread, 
ontory  in  southern  Italy,  jutting  into  the  Tyr-  gnd  he  acquired  a  patron  in  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
rhenian  Sea,  northeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  niorency.  His  sculptures  in  clay  and  his 
about  42'  2*  N.  and  15°  17'  E.,  in  classical  enamelled  pottery  once  known  became  recognised 
times  Palinurum  Promontoriura,  and  now  some-  as  genuine  works  of  art,  and  came  into  demand 
times  called  Cape  Spartimento,  The  end  of  the  for  (he  decoration  of  the  houses  of  the  great, 
cape  forma  a  rocky  and  dangerous  peninsula,  on  Religious  persecution,  however,  which  had 
which  Roman  fleets  were  wrecked  B.C.  253  and  spared  him  in  obscurity,  fastened  on  him  as  soon 
36,  The  name  is  Greek  and  is  the  origin  (not  gj  1,5  had  begun  to  attain  to  wealth  and  distinc- 
Ihe  outcome)  of  the  story  of  the  death  and  burial  (jon.  He  was  first  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux  on 
of  /Eneas'  pilot,  Palinurus.  the  charge  of  beinga  Calvinistic  preacher  (1562). 
Pal'isade  Cells  and  Parenchyma,  elon-  and  was  threatened  with  death,  when  he  was 
gated  cylindrical  cells  standing  upright  between  rescued  by  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  who,  to 
the  surface  layer  of  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf  save  him  from  the  provincial  authorities,  pro- 
(q.v.)  and  the  thicker  layer  of  loose  assimilation  cured  him  the  title  of  invenleur  dcs  rustiques 
cells  forming  the  under  side.    The  palisade  cells  HguUnes  du  rot,  with  which  he  went  to  establish. 
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himself  at  Paris.  Here  he  was  patroniied  by  the  poet  and  savant  Trissino  (see  Tsissimo, 
Catharine  de'  Medtci.  who  igave  him  a  site  (or  Giovanni  Giorgio),  went  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
his  furnaces  on  the  present  situation  of  the  pose  of  studying  ancient  and  modem  art.  Re- 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  remains  of  turning  to  his  native  country  he  designed  many 
them  were  discovered  in  1865.  Here  he  contin-  palaces,  and  county  houses  of  great  beauty  and 
ued  to  work  (or  some  years.  He  also  gave  for  dignity.  His  designs  were  also  sought  in  England 
several  years  in  Paris  lectures  on  scientific  sub-  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Pailadio  belongs 
jects,  the  substance  of  wliich  is  probably  con-  tQ  the  masters  who,  in  the  i6th  century,  by  the 
tained  in  his  'Discours  Admirables'  (i58o>.  study  of  the  worlcs  of  Roman  builders,  created 
He  was  tlie  first  in  France  to  substitute  facts  and  a  new  era  in  architecture.  Among  his  works  the 
demonstration,"  'n  the  teaching  of  science  for  theatre  degli  Olimpici,  in  his  native  place,  is  the 
mere  hypothet  ^,  He  established  a  rational  most  important.  Venice  also  owes  to  him  many 
theory  of  crystallization,  and  his  classification  of  of  her  finest  buildings.  The  villa  built  by  Lord 
salts  was  nearly  perfect.  His  teaching  again  Burlington  at  Chiswick  (sinceenlarged  by  James 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  theological  opponents.  Wyatt)  was  from  a  design  of  Pailadio,  as  was 
He  was  arrested  in  1588  and  thrown  into  the  also  a  bridge  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Bastille,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  90,  accord-  Pembroke.  The  majestic  simplicity  of  antiquity 
ing  to  D'Aubigne,  who  knew  him  personally ;  was  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  Algarotti 
or  j  of  80,  according  to  his  other  biographers,  called  him  the  Raphael  of  architects.  His  pub- 
His  'Complete  Works*  (1880)  contain  lus  lished  works  include  *Antichita  de  Roma' 
famous  autobiography.  A  monograph  on  the  (iS54)  i  and  'Quattro  Libri  dell'  Architettura.' 
artistic  work  of  Bernard  de  Palissy  by  C.  De  He  also  provided  designs  for  Barbaro's  edition 
Lange  and  C.  Borneman  appeared  in  1863-5.  A  of  'Vitru  vius'  and  illustrated  Csesar'a  'Com- 
biography  of  him  has  been  written  by  Henry  mcntaries.'  His  life  was  written  by  Temania 
Morley  (1852).  (j?63).  Consult  the  biography  by  Fletcher 
PaHwy  Ware.    See  Paussy,  Bernarh  O902). 

P«]k  (pak)  Strait,  the  northern  and  nar-  .     Palla'diuni,  among  the  Greeks,  a  statue  or 
rower  part  of  the  channel    separating  Ceylon  image  of  Pallas  (Mmerva).  which  is  said  to  have 
from  the  southeastern  coast  of  India,  the  south-  fallen  from  heaven,  and  to  havc.been  found  by 
em  and  wider  part  being  the  Gulf  of  Manar.  II"?.  who  placed  it  m  a  temple  in  his  new  city 
The  strait  is  80  miles  long.  40  to  85  miles  wide,  (Hmm).     It  was  believed  by  the  Trojans  that 
but  shallow  and  scarcely  navigable.     The  Pam-  'heir  city  would  be  mvincible  so  long  as  it  con- 
bam   Passage  broken  with  islands  connects  the  twined  the   Palladium.     Llysses  and   Diomedes, 
two  parts  of  the  channel.  t?  remove  this  impediment  to  the  capture  of  the 
T»  I'vj        c      -o         .  City,  are  said  to  have  carried  it  off.     The  Ro- 
Pal'ki.      Sec  Palanquin.  ^/^^_  however,  pretended  that  it  was  brought 
Pall,  pal    (LaL  palla).  generally,  the  cover-  ,0  iiaiy  by  ^neas,  and  preserved  in  the  temple 
mg  of  a  bier,  but  specially  applied  to  the  small  ^f  Vesta  at  Rome.     It  was  considered  holy  and 
linen   cloth,    usually    stiffened    with   cardboard,  ,he   protecting   divinity   of   the  city.     The   term 
employed  to  cover  the  chalice.     The  upper  part  palladium    has    figuratively   acquired    the    sense 
of  the  pall  may  be  of  silk,  and  colored  accord-  of  bulwark,  protection,  sanctuary. 
~g  to  the  season.    It  is  often  richly  embroidered.  Tj.ii.Ji,.—    „.„_:„      .:„],.   „j; ,.    „    „..,i 
■hil<.   nart   of   the  comoral   is   sometimes   laid  P«U«dium,   atomic, . weight    I06.5.,  a   metal 


^^i'th^'^.h  l?il^^.''^;^^rfnAl^'^7T'nTn^rr."  «sembling   platinum,   discovered   by""Woliaston 

^cording^'toVpe  ^nn^oTt^ilt  At  A  C.803)  wh^le%unfymg  a  anantity  o/crude  plat. 

considered  identical  with  the  corporal.            _  -- ^  "^^^  ^if  ^ "iw"r\'"l  "^^M 

PaU-mall  (pel-mel )  Game,  an  ancient  a^e  from  Brazil.  Obtained  from  these  ores  by 
pastime  in  which  a  round  box-wood  ball  was  complicated  processes  which  ultimately  give  the 
struck  with  a  mallet  or  club  and  sent  through  palladium  as  palladium  cyanide.  This  decom- 
a  ring  elevated  upon  a  pole,  standing  at  either  ^^^^  on  ignition,  giving  pure  spongy  metallic 
end  of  an  alley.  The  game  was  formerly  prac-  palladium,  A  ductile,  malleable,  white  metal. 
tised  in  Saint  James  Park,  London,  and  gave  specific  gravity  IJ.8  and  having  the  lowest  melt- 
its  name  to  the  street  called  Pall  Mall.  i^g  point  of  all  Uie  platinum  metals.    It  is  not 

Pallace'a:,  the  stink-horn  toadstools.     See  acted  on  by  atmospheric  oxygen  or  moisture. 

Fungi.  slowly  attacked  by  strong  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or 

PalU'dlan   Architecture,  a   variety  of  i6th  sulphuric  acids,  but  very  easily  by  aqua  regia. 

century    Italian    architecture    so    named    from  In  the  spongy  form  it  has  the  power  of  absorbing 

Andrea   Pailadio   (q.v.).     It  was  fonnded  upon  gases.      Freshly   ignited   palladium   will    absorb 

the  Roman  antique  as  interpreted  by  the  writings  about  350  times  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen  at 

•of  Vitnivius,  but  rather  upon  the  secular  build-  room   temperature    and   nearly   twice   as    much 

ings  of  the  Romans   than    upon   their   temples,  when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

It  is  consequently  more  applicable  to  palaces  and  It    forms    two   compounds    with   oxygen    PdO, 

civic  buildings  than  to  churches.     A  characteris-  palladous  oxide,  and  PdO,,  palladic  oxide.     Two 

tic  feature  of  the   style   is  the   use  of  engaged  classes  of  salts  are  known  related  to  these  two 

columns  in  facades,  a  single  range  of  these  often  oxides,  the  palladous  salts  being  the  most  im- 

running  through  the   two  principal   stories.     It  portant.     Palladium  is  used  in  the  manufacture 

was  introduced  into  England  by  loigo  Jones,  a  of   many  fine  scientific  instruments   because  of 

folloB-er  of  the  Venetian  school  of  Pailadio.  its  properties  of  hardness,  color,  and  resistance 

PalUdio,  pal-la'de'6,  Andrea,  Italian  arch!-  *°  '^^  »""■"  °*  *^  atmosphere, 

tect:    b.    Vicenza,   Venetian    territory,    30    Nov,  Palladiua,      pa-!i'dl-fls,      Greek      patristic 

1518;  d.  Venice  ig  Aug.   1580.     He  was   origi-  writer     of     the    4th    century.      His     'Historis 

nally  a  stone-cutter,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Lausiaca*  dedicated  to  Lausus,  cbamberlain  of 
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the  imperial  court,  gives  us  the  results  of  his  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Academy's  _. 
journeys  among  the  principal  districts  of  the  Ro-  in  SL  Petersburg.  In  1777  he  became  a  mem- 
man  empire,  where  monks  and  hermits  had  set-  ber  of  the  Imperial  Topographical  Survey,  and 
tied.  He  is  indeed  the  Herodotus  of  the  early  in  1787  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
Oiurch,  whose  self-chosen  task  was  to  travel  College  of  Admiralty,  He  retired  in  1796  and 
from  one  religious  house  or  colony  to  another,  returned  to  Berlin  not  long  before  his  death, 
curiously  inquiring  about  the  life  of  each,  and  His  published  works  include  a  description  of 
picking  up  from  the  gossip  of  the  highway  or  his  travels  in  Asia  (1771-6),  'Flora  Rossica* 
actual  observation  a  rich  fund  of  information  (1784-1815);  'Icones  Inscctorum'  (1781-98),  a 
which  has  enabled  him  to  give  a  living  picture  study  of  the  Mongolian  races  (1776-1802)  ;  and 
of  the  ascetic  phase  of  church  life  in  Palestine,  a  great  and  incomplete  'Vocabularium  Lin- 
Egypt  and  Syria.  His  works  are  published  in  guarum  totius  Orbis'  (1787-9). 
Migne's  <Patrologia  Gr^a,'  Vol,  XXXIV.  Pallas,  pSl'as,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
Consult  Preusschen,  <PaIladms  and  Rufinus>  ^Inor  planets  revolving  round  the  sun  between 
(1097)-  Mars   and  Jupiler.      It   was   discovered   in    1802 

PalladiuB,      pa-la'di-us,      Rutilius      Taurus  by   Others   at    Bremen.      It    revolves    round   the 

JEmilianua,  a   Roman  writer  of  the  4th   cen-  sun  in  4.61  years.     The  eccentricity  of  its  orbit 

tury  of  our  era.  He  wrote   'Dc  Re  Rustica,*  a  is  oJ3g6(),  and  its  semi-axis  major  is  2.77  times 

didactic   work   in   14  books   on  agriculture,   the  that  of  the  earth's   orbit.     Its   diameter   is   172 

topics  being  arranged  according  to  the  seasons,  miles.      When    nearest   the    earth   in   opposition 

and  forming  a  sort  of  farmers'  calendar.     The  Pallas  shines  as  a   full  seventh -magnitude   star, 

first  look  is  introductory,  and  the  last,  written  with  a  decided  yellowish  light. 
in   elegiac   distichs,    is   a   poem   on   the   art   of  In  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 

grafting,  the  other   12  containing  accounts  of  See  Athene;  Minebva. 

the  agricultural  and  gardening  operations   for  Pallavicino,      pal-Ia-ve-che'no       Peirante, 

each  of  the   12  months.     Much  of  the  work  is  Italian  satirist :  b.  Plaisancc  23  March  1615 ;  d. 

simply  borrowed  from  earlier  wnters.    The  poem  Avignon  S  March  1644,    He  took  orders ;  became 

was  popular  m  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  is  a  canon  of  Augustine;  had  to  escape  to  Venice 

an   English   translation   of   it  belonging   to   the  because  of  his  broken  vows ;  wrote  there  against 

15th  century.    An  English  translation  by  Thomas  Odoardo,  duke  of   Plaisance,  but  had  to   leave 

Owen   appeared   in   1803,  and  others   have   fol-  Venice  in  turn  because  of  his  immoral  life  and 

lowed.  ^  writings;   spent   some   time  in   Germany;   again 

Pallah,  or  Impalla,  a  large  reddish,  bush-  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  bitl 
ranging  South  African  antelope  i£pyceros  me-  soon  set  free;  then  broke  entirely  with  the 
lampus),  called  "roibok*  by  the  Boers.  The  Church  and  bitterly  and  foully  attacked  the 
horns  were  lyrate,  abruptly  bent,  and  were  pos-  Pope  in  'II  Divorzio  Celeste.'  Venturing  into 
sessed  by  the  males  alone.  These  animals  were  France  he  was  arrested  by  the  papal  officers, 
formerly  numerous,  but  were  not  only  especially  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  beheaded. 
a  prey  to  the  large  camivofes,  but  were  shot  Pallavicino,  Sforza,  Italian  cardinal  and 
wrathfuUy  by  Boers  and  sportsmen,  because  ecclesiastical  historian:  b.  Rome  1607;  d.  there 
they  were  extraordinarily  suspicious  and  alarmed  1667.  He  was  educated  in  the  Collegio  Romano; 
all  the  ^me  in  the  neighborhood  by  loud  whis-  was  made  governor  successively  of  lesi,  Orvieto 
tling  cries  the  moment  they  discovered  a  hunt-  and  Camerino  by  Urban  VIll.;  at  30  entered 
er's  presence.  Now,  therefore,  they  are  rare,  the  Jesuit  order;  soon  afterward  became  pro- 
Consult  the  works  of  sportsmen -naturalists  in  fcssor  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Roman 
Africa;  and  Lydekker,  'Book  of  Antelopes'  College;  and  made  such  a  name  by  his  philo- 
(1896);  Sclater,  'Fauna  of  South  Africa,  sophical  treatises  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Mammals'    (1900)-  Catholics  to  write  a  party  history  of  the  Council 

Pallas,  pal'as,  freedman  and  favorite  of  oi  Trent  which  refuted  the  work  of  Paolo  Sarpi. 
the  Roman  emperor  Claudius:  d.  63  B.C.  He  Panen,  Cond£  Benoiat,  American  journal- 
was  a  slave  of  Antonia,  mother  of  Claudius;  ist  and  author;  b.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  5  Dec,  iSsSl 
was  set  free  by  his  master  when  he  became  He  was  graduated  from  Georgctowr  University 
emperor;  together  with  Callistus  and  Narcissus  in  1880  and  was  editor  of  'Church  Progress,' 
was  the  real  power  during  Claudius"  reign;  in-  a  religious  weekly  in  St.  Louis,  1887-97  He 
duced  the  emperor  to  marry  Agrippina,  his  own  has  published  'The  Philosophy  of  Literature' 
niece,  and  to  adopt  Nero;  and  with  the  con-  (1897)  ;  'Epochs  of  Literature'  (i8g8) ;  'What 
nivance  and  assistance  of  Agrippina,  now  his  is  Liberalism?'  (1899) ;  'The  New  Rubaiyat,' 
mistress,  poisoned  Claudius  and  brought  Nero  a  poem  (1899);  'The  Feast  of  Thalarchus* 
to  the  throne.  He  was  subsequently  poisoned  (1901)  ;  'The  Death  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Other 
by  Nero's  order.  Poems*    (1902), 

Pallaa,  pal'lis,  Peter  Simon,  German  natu-  Palliser,  pilT-ser,  Sib  William,  British  in- 

ralist  and  traveler:  b.  Berlin  22  Sept.   1741 ;  d.  ventor  and   engineer:   b.   Dublin   18  June    1830; 

there  8  Sept  1811.    He  studied  there,  in  Leyden,  d.   4  Feb.   1882.     He  passed  through   the   Staff 

and  in  England,  devoting  himself  especially   to  College   at   Sandhurst,   and   in   1835   obtained   a 

the    classification    of    collections    of    zoological  commission   in.   the    Rifle    Brigade,    was    subsc- 

soecimens,  and  in  176S  was  invited  by  Catharine  quently  transferred  to  the   Hussars,  and  retired 

II,    of    Russia   to    become   adjunct    of    the    St.  from  the   army  in   1871.     Besides   inventing  the 

Petersburg  Academy  and  to  lead  a  scientific  ex-  projectiles   and  guns   which   bear   his   name   he 

pedition  through  Russia  in  Asia.     This  trip  of  devised    many    improvements    in    fort!  Real  ions, 

exploration,   undertaken   with    Sokoloff,    Stjyeff,  etc     He  was  knighted  in  1873,  and   for  a   few 

and  Rytchkoff,  and  lasting  more  than  six  years,  years  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 

was  his  greatest  work,  the  specimens  collected  for  Taunloa     See  Psojectiles. 
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Pallium,  an  article  of  ecclesiastical  dress  Palm    Sunday,    the    Sunday    next    before 

CODsisling  of  3  band  of  white  wool,  some  three  Easter   Day,   so  called   because   on   that   day   is 

inches   wide,   with  two   narrower   bands   of  the  celebrated    Christ's    last    entry    into    Jerusalem 

same   material,   one   of   which   hangs   down   the  before  his   Passion,  where  palm   branches   were 

back    and    the    other    over    the    breast.      It    is  strewn  in   his   way  by  the  multitude.     In  some 

embroidered  with   four  purple  crosses.     It   is  a  churches  palms  are  employed  as  decorations  at 

part   of   the  vestments   of   the   pope,   patriarchs,  the  services  on  this   Sunday,  and  fragments  of 

and  archbishops.     It  b  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  them  distributed  to  the  people. 

patriarchs  and  archbishops  as  a  token  that  they  Palm-swift.     See  Swift. 

are  invested  with  the  fulness  of  the  episcopal  ti,i„  „._,ji    „,    r,,,™^,     ,    i.,..,.   ^...— 

to,b.shopi     Wtan  •  b„hop  u  d.etrf  or  ap-  .^^^  ,          ^^^l^  it^ghoit  ih,  Amiricm 

po,mrf  10  a  metropol.ttn  .ee.  he  "1  9»"  «>-  tropic,  wh  ch  place,  its  eggs  in  holes  bored  bj. 

l,c,t.  the  palhom  from  the  pope  «,thi„  three  ^/i^;^  „,  ,,,;  ,,„j,  ,^V  wood  of  palms, 

months  after  h.s  consecra  ton  or  eonhrnatton.  „;,„      .^^    „,,t,            ,„,    „,    ,,„   '        ; 

Tlte  palhnm  „  ntade  f  on,  th,  vjool  of  t»o  lunb.  ^^         '  ^         ^  J,  ,„"           ^,,^^^   ^^^^ 

annnally  presented  m.  the  Chnreh  of  St   Agnes,  '  j      „/,„^^,i  „  ,h,  ,„„„,„  'p|,|,"  „( 

Rome,  by  the  apostoltc  snWeacons,  and  woven  ^                  ^'      ;     ,    ^         ^    ^„„s   iMo   an 

b,  the  ntrns  of  Torre  de  Speech,,  to  whotn  alone  ,„„ji„' ,      ,„   „j    „i|      ereatSre,    sometimei 

belongs  the  pr,v,lege     The  h,.tor,cal  ongm  of  ,^       ,    «J,  ,        ^       /;     ji„„;     ^^^  i, 

the   palhnm  ,s   not   known,   or    at   least,   wrapt  ,„^„  ,^^,,^  by  all  kinds  of  people,  and  eaten 

m  snch  obscurity  that  no  deHmle  eonclos,on  has  ,i,^                -^  regarded  a.  one  of  the  delicacies 

ever  been  arrtved  at.    Some  writers  believe  that  ^^  ^^  tropics     Similar  species  occur  elsewhere 

it  was  Srst  conferred  upon  bishops  by  the  em-  ■                   countries.      The    spoiies    above    men- 

peror.  a.  a  mark  of  digmt,,  and  then  passed  ,      j  ,;,    ,eta,.„)  ,i,o  „curs  in  southern 

over  to  a  purely  ecclesiastical  usage.    It  is  on  y  California ;  and  a  similar  species  (J!.  ^,„UI„) 

worn  on  solemn  and  spec,al  occasions     Consult  ;„,„„     ,,          ,„,„„    „,   ',t.    Southern    Statei 

Thurston,  'The  Pallium'   (London  ,802)  i  Ves-  j        ^        well-known  specie.  (R  ferr.g,„,«), 

pasiam,  "De  Sacr,  Palli  Ongine-   (Rome  ,856).  if,„,  ^^^  ,,„   ,„„,  ^'^^  .  tabli-deli?aey   in 
the  East     Consult  Kirby  and  Spcnce,   'An   In- 

—  _...__._, _                       ,  troduction  to  Entomolc^y'    (1828),  and  general 

varia,  1768;  d.  Braunau,  Bohemia,  26  Aug,   i8o6.  works. 

'^^^  ^^u,S^ i'^^'"'^  ^'  -"'li"  member  published  p,i„j^   Giacomo,   ja-k6'm6   pal'ma,   called 

a  pamphltt.  'Germany  in  Her  Deepest  Hum  ilia-  j^^  Vecchio,  Italian  painter:  b.  probably,  Serin- 

t,on>    (1806).   which    was    hostile   to    Napoleon  ,„,      ^^^^  Bergamo,  about  1480;  d.  Veni^  1$^ 

and  his  measures.    It  was  b^'^uKht  to  the  atten-  ^e  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupi!  of  Giovanni 

tjon   of   Napdeon   who  ordered   the  arrest  of  b^ih^j^  t.ut  little  is  known  regarding  his  life, 

i^alm,    had    him    tried    by    court-martial,    and  j^            ^e  divined  from  the  pictures  that  go  by 

though  the  pamphlet  was  to  the  publisher  merely  ^is   name    that    he    imitated    one   after   another 

trade   matter   he   was   sentenced   to   death   and  ^^^„^          ,  ^^^^^  ^f  j^e  Venetian  school  and 

executed  at  Braunau  on  the  following  day     This  „f    j,is    works    have    been    attributed    to 

act  aroused  the   deepest  '"dignation   m   Europe  Giorgione,  whose  coloring  he  took  for  his  stan- 

p  well  as  m  Germany  where  the  hatred  of  the  j^.j  ^f  excellence.     The  Italian  churches   have 

Germans    for    Napoleon    was    already    ■ntense  multitudinous     examples     of     paintings     called 

Consdt     Schullheiss,     'Johann     Ph.lipp     Palm'  ag^^^  Convereagione'   representing  the  Virgin 

'•'°'">-  and   the   Child,   and   the   donor   of  the   picture 

Palm     Butter,     Oil,     Sugar,    Wax,      See  presented  to  them  by  his  patron  saint.    Of  these 

Palms.  large  compositions   Palma    II    Vecchio  painted 

Palm-eat.   or   Palm-civet,  any   of   several  ^f"^.  "1='"^: .  ^  '*^^?'^?  successful  in  myth- 
animals   of   the   civet   family    {Vilerrida:),   and  o'ogiMl  subjects   and  his  laridscape  backgrounds 
of  the  genus  Paradox^rvs,  known  also  as  tree-  f*  exqmsite.     His  works  place  him  among  th. 
.     .  i                  p            ..'.11-.       ^      1'     1  -  forpmn^t  nnmt^ra  nf  hi*;  timp      .Snmp  *^f  hie  Kpc 


,   toddy-cats,   from   their   habit   of    climbing 
palm-trees  to  eat  their  fruit.    They  inhabit  India     ^T?  ''?ti!'"^u  f  ^  p''T?"''J'^r'"   ""^  J'V,'^ 
imd   southeastern  Asia,  the   Malay  ArchinelaKo.     ^^f^*' U.^^e   Holy    Family* ;    'Wars  _and__Ve- 


foremost  painters  of  his  time.     Some  of  his  best 
known  paintings  are    'Adoration   of   the   Shep- 


and   southeastern  Asia,  the   Malay  Archipelago,  ,      ■,_.      ,,     .--,,,     -.    ■        c   r  -   ..  "^    i' 

etc.,  and   somewhat   resemble   Urge   cats   with  "".»'     'The  Myst.cal  Marriage  of  Samt  ^th- 

comparatively  short  legs.    The  best  known  is  the  *""^   •,    iJ'vine  and   Heathen  Love' ;    'Portrait 

Indikn   species   (P.   nf^er),  which  is  often  kept  "^  '^'"'"=  VM^Axiy  in  his   Youth.' 

about  houses  and  subsist  mainly  on  animal  food,  Palma,     Giacomo,     called     II     Gkjvane, 

such  as  rats,  small  birds,  lizards,  etc.     Consult :  Italian    painter,     grand-nephew     of    the     Elder 

Blanford,    Jerdon,    Blyth,    Wallace,    and    other  Palma:   b.   Venice   about   1544;   d.   there    1628. 

authorities  on  East  Indian  zoology ;  and  Allen's  His   eariy    work    was    excellent,    comparing    in 

Natural     Histoir,     article     'Cats,     Civets,     and  fresh    coloring  with   Titian,   who   greatly    influ- 

Mungooses>    (1894).  cnced  him.    Later  his  vicious  mannerism  grew 

whS^UiocSnir^loSS^  U^^^^^S^l^;^^ 

Palm.k«le,   a   variety    of   cabbage    e«en-  Palm.,  Klciu-do,  Peruvian  author :  b.  Lima. 

s,vely  cultivated  m  the  Channel  Islands  and  also  Peru,  ,  Feb.  ,833.     He  was  eiiled  to  Chile  in 

in  Italy     It  grows  lo  the  height  of  10  or  12  ,8j„  „  ,    ,„„„  „,  i„pi,„tion   in  a  political 

feet    and  with  a  crown  of  leaves  at  top  it  has  revolt,  but  upon  his  return  became  secretary  to 

much  the  aspect  of  a  palm.  President    Balta.     Later  he  served   as   senator 

Palm  OU.    See  Palus.  and  then  was  assistant  in  the  National  Library. 
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Late   President  of  the   Cuban   Republic 
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PALMA— PALMER 

After  the  sack  of  the  library  by  the  Chileans  from  the  University  of  MtcIuKaii  in  1876  and 

in  1881  he  reorganized  it,  gathered  the  remain-  was  the  next  year  a  teacher  of  the  classics  and 

ing  fragments,   and  assisted  by  gifts  from  for-  mathematics  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.     From  i^ 

eign   governments   succeeded   in   re~opening  the  to  1879  she  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 

library   in    1884.     He   is   the   author   of  several  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  becoming  in  the  last-named 

works  of  fiction,  some  poetry,  and  the  historical  year  professor  of  history  in  Wellesley  College, 

work  'Anales  de  la  Inquisicion  de  Lima*  (1863).  In  1882  she  became  acting  president,  and  in  iffia 

Since   1870  he   has  been   occupied   in   recording  president  of  that  institution,  which  position  she 

the  traditions  and  legends  of  Peru.  retained  till  her  marriage  in   188?  to   Professor 

Palma,  Thomas  Estrada.   Cuban  patriot:  S"   ""   ?"''"^I    f-'^-'"-'^  -"^   Harvard   University. 

b.    Bayamo,   Santiago   province,    Cuba,    15   July  Dunng  her  administration  the  college  standard 

1835;  d.  Santiago  Province.  Cuba,  4  Nov.   1908.  S^  scholarship  was   raised,  the  number  of   stu- 

He   studied   law.   but   did   not   practice;   during  "^""^    very   greatly   increased,    and   several   im- 

the   revolution   of    1868-78   rose   to   be   a   gen-  -  Portant  buildings  added.     In   1892-5  she  served 

eral  in  the  Cuban  forces ;  after  nearly  9  yi-ars  ^%  non-resident  dean  of  the  woman's  department 

of    service    was    captured    and    imprisoned    in  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    She  took  an  ac- 

Spain   until   the   close  of  the   insurrection.     At  M^e  interest  in  educational  and  reform  associa- 

Ihe  time  of  his  imprisonment  he  had  succeeded  ''0"S;  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 

Cespedes  in  the  rather  empty  honor  of  president  °^^^,  *>•  education  from  1889,  and  lectured  fre- 

of    the    Cuban   provisional   government.      After  ^"=""y  on  educational  and  municipal  topics.    la 

his  release  he  went  to  Honduras,  where  he  be-  l^  s"^  received  the  degiee  of  Ph.D.  from  the 

came  postmasler-general  of  the  republic.    Later  UniverBity  of  A^chigan,  and  that  of  L.H.D.  from 

he   removed    to  the    United    Stales,   where    he  Columbia  m    1887,  while  m  189S  she  and  her 

opened  a  school  for  Utin- Americans  at  Central  husband  each  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 

Valley,  N.  Y.    This  institution  he  successfully  Union  University. 


conducted  until  the.  beginning  of  a  fresh  revolt  Palmer,  AnUiony,  American  colonial  gov- 
in  Cuba  in  1895.  when  he  was  elected  delegate-  emor:  b.  England  about  1675;  d.  Philadelphia, 
at-large  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Pa.,  May  1749.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Barba- 
Cuban  republic,  and  took  charge  of  the  well-  dos  for  some  time,  but  in  1707  purchased  a 
known  Junta  in  the  United  States,  which  pur-  large  tract  of  land  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
chased  arms,  organized  filibustering  expeditions,  then  settled.  In  1708  he  was  a  member  of  the 
and  otherwise  aided  the  army  in  the  field.  In  provincial  council  and  served  until  his  death. 
1901  Palma  was  almost  unanimously  elected  When  Lieutenant-Governor  George  Thomas  re- 
president  of  the  rcpublit  and  on  20  May  1902  signed  in  1747  the  government  devolved  upon 
was  inaugurated,  the  United  States  on  that  day  Palmer,  who  was  president  of  the  executive 
turning  over  to  the  new  government  the  admin-  council,  and  during  the  succeeding  18  months 
i?;tration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with 
On  23  Sept.  1905  he  was  again  elected  to  the  much  ability.  He  conciliated  the  Indians  and 
office  of  president  hut  resigned  z8  Sept.  lgo6.  took  precautions  for  the  military  defense  of  the 
See  Cuba  —  History.  colony  against  Spain  and  France,  though  op- 
Palma.  (i)  the  capital  of  Majorca  (q.v.),  Jll'^'^^^y  the  Quaker  members  of  (he  council. 
the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  The_«Kensmgton_  District"  of  Philadelphia 'was 
Spanish  province  of  Baleares,  on  the  Bay  of  0"g'na"y  »  portion  of  his  farm. 
Palma  indentli^  the  south  coast.  The  city,  Palmer,  Sib  Charles  Harfe,  English  iron- 
encircled  by  a  fortified  wall,  stands  in  the  midst  roaster  and  shipbuilder :  b.  South  Shields  3  Nov. 
of  orange  plantations,  and  with  its  Moorish  1822 ;  d.  London  4  June  19OT.  He  was  educated 
architecture  has  a  very  picturesque  effect.  It  for  a  commercial  careerin  France;  was  partner 
is  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  European  m  several  coal  companies;  reformed  the  coal- 
cities.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Manacoar  carrying  trade  from  the  north  of  England  by 
on  the  east  coast.  Its  chief  edifice  is  the  Gothic  building  screw  colliers  (1852),  which  drove  the 
cathedral  (1322-1601);  it  contains  the  tomb  of  sailing  brigs  out  of  business;  and  at  Jarrow 
King  Jayme  II.  of  Aragon,  and  a  valuable  established  a  great  shipyard.  Both  iron  and 
collection  of  church  ornaments.  In  the  church  *^<^I  for  this  yard  are  supplied  by  Palmer's  ovm 
of  Saint  Francis  is  the  tomb  of  Raymond  Lully  mines.  He  introduced  the  use  of  rolled  plates 
(q.v.).  Other  notable  structures  are  a  fine  foi"  men-of-war,  held  several  important  govern- 
exchange  (1426-46),  an  old  Moorish  palace,  a  went  contracts ;  aiid  was  a  member  of  the  House 
16th-century  town  hall,  and  several  fine  modern  of  Commons  1874-1907.  Hewaamade  a  baronet 
buildings  and  institu  *           '  '""  ■""' 


factutea  include  woven  silka  and  woolens,  jew-  Palmer,  Edward  Henry,  English  Oriental 

eiry,  etc.,  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  scholar:   b.  Cambridge  7  Aug.   i&jo;  d.   Arabia 

oil,  cattle,  and  agricultural   produce,   the  total  11  Aug.  1882.    He  was  educated  at  St,  John's 

annual  value  of  its  commerce  averaging  $8,000,-  College,    Cambridge,   and   later   made   extensive 

00a   Its  fine  harbor  IS  protected  by  a  mole.    Pop.  journeys   of  exploration   in   the   East.      In   1871 

about  68,000.  fie  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cam- 

(2)   A  town  of  Sicily,  14  miles  southeast  of  bridge,  and  from  that  time  onward  accomplished 

Girgenti.    Pop.  11J02.     (3)   The  name  of  one  of  a  vast  amount  of  literary  work.     In  1874  he  was 

(he  larger  of  Ihe  Canary  Islands  (q.v.).  called  to  the  bar.     In  1882  he  was  engaged  by 

Palma  Cbrtsti.    See  Castor-oil  Plant.  "le  British  government  to  assist  in  keeping  the 

m™«s  p5i-n,«  Cap..  s„  cap.  p„ma».  ^,»j;'  ."iT^SrSf  ".i?r;i,,"sj;rsS? 

faimer.  pam  er.  Ahce  ^eeman,  American  when  he  was  captured  and  murdered  with  two 
wlucator:  b.  Colesville,  N.  Y  21  Feb.  1855;  d-  other  Englishmen.  He  had  a  remarkable  know- 
fans,  France,  6  Dec.  1902.    She  was  graduated  ledge  of  Oriental  life  and  language,  and  was  a 
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mim  of  very  yaried  gifts.  His  works  include: 
^Oriental  Mysticism'  (186^)  ;  a  'Grammar  of 
the  Arabic  Language'  (i8?4) ;  'A  Concise  Dic- 
tionary of  tlie  Persian  Language'  {1876)  ;  'The 
Song  of  the  Reed'  (i8?7),  comprising  Persian 
verse  translations  and  original  poems ;  'The 
Poetical  Works  of  Beha-ed-Din  Zoheir  of 
Egypt,  with  a  Metrical  English  Translation, 
Notes,  and  Introduction'  (.1876-y)  ;  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Koran  ('Sacred  Books  of  the  East,' 
1880)  ;  a  'Life  of  Haroun  Alraschid'  {1881)  ;  an 
Arabic  Manual  (1881) ;  and  a  'Simplified  Gram- 
mar of  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic'  (1882). 
Consult  'Life'  by  Besant  {1883). 

Palmer,  Erastua  Dow,  American  sculptor: 
b.  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  3  April  1817;  d.  Albany, 
N.  y.,  g  Mar.  1904.  His  best  known  works  were 
'Morning  and  Evening' ;  'The  Angel  of  the 
Sculpture';  'The  White  Captive';  'Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims'  (a  group  of  15  life-size  figures  in- 
tended for  the  Capitol  at  Washington),  ffe  also 
executed  many  portrait  busis,  and  statues,  includ- 
ing the  statue  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  in  the 
National  Capitol. 

Palmer,  Frederick,  American  journalist:  b. 
Pleasantville,  Pa.,  »  Jan.  1873.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and 
was  a  L,ondon  newspaper  correspondent  189S--7, 
during  the  Greek  war,  1897,  and  from  the  Klon- 
dike and  Philippines  1897-8,  He  has  published 
'Going  to  War  in  Greece*  (1807);  '!n  the 
Klondike'  (1899);  'The  Ways  of  the  Service' 
(1901)  ;  (The  Vagabond, '  a  novel  {1903). 

Palmer,  George  Herbext,  American  educator 
and  classical  scholar  :  b.  Boston  19  March  i&jz. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1864,  studied 
at  the  University  of  TiJbingen  1867-9,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1870  ;  and  after 
serving  as  an  assistant  professor  at  Harvard  1873- 
83.  and  professor  of  Philosophy  1883-9,  became 
AJford  professor  of  natural  religion  there  in  1889, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  He  has  published  a 
rhythmic  prose  translation  of  the  Odyssey  (1891); 
'the  New  Education'  (1887);  'The  Glory  of  the 
Imperfect'  (1898);  'Self  Cultivation  in  Eng- 
lish' (1897)  ;  'The  Antigone  of  Sophocles,'  a 
translation  (1899) ;  'Tlie  Field  of  Ethics' 
(1901). 

Palmer,  James  Shedden,  Anierican  naval 
officer-  b.  New  Jersey  1810;  d.  St.  Thomas,  W. 
L,  7  Dec.  1867.  Entering  the  navy  in  1825  as 
midshipman,  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  1836. 
In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  commanded  the 
Flirt,  a  bk>ckade-9cbooner,  in  1855  became  com- 
mander, and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  was 
with  the  Mediterranean  squadron  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  Iroquois.  Recalled  from  that  sta- 
tion, he  joined  the  blockading  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Dupont.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to_  a 
captaincy,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  batteries 
at  Vicksburg  held  the  advance  of  the  Union 
vessels.  At  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Bay  he 
performed  important  services  as  flag-captain  to 
Farragut,  with  whom  his  relations  were  most 
intimate.  Made  commander  in  1863,  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1866,  and  until  his 
death  was  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron. 

Palmer,  John  HcAul^,  American  soldier 
and  politician :  b.  Eagle  Creek,  Scott  County, 
Ky.,  13  SepL  1817;  d.  Springfield,  111.,  35  Sept. 
1900.     He    attended    Shurtlt^    College,    Upper 


Alton,  III.,  for  a  year,  and  later  studied  law  and 

was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1839.  He 
first  entered  politics  in  the  campaign  of  I&+0, 
when  he  actively  supported  Van  Buren;  in  iS^ 
he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Macoupm 
County;  in  I&t?  was  a  delegateto  the  State 
constitutional  convention;  and  in  1849  was 
elected  county  judge.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate  and  re-elected  in  1854.  His 
opposition  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the . 
Democrats,  and  ally  himself  with  the  Republican  ' 
party.  He  was  active  in  the  organisation  of  * 
this  party,  was  president  of  the  Republican  State 
Convention  in  1856,  and  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  same  year  and  that  of  186a 
He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  State 
at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Washington  1861. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the 
army  as  colonel  of  an  Illinois  regiment,  took 
part  in  the  Springfield  campaign,  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1861  was  promoted  brigadier-general;  in 
1862  he  was  made  major-general,  in  1863  given 
command  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  and  later  of 
the  Department  of  Kentucky,  He  took  part  in 
the  operations  against  Island  No.  10  (18&),  led 
a  division  at  Murfreesboro  (1862)  and  at  Chick- 
amauga  (1863)  ;  as  commander  of  the  Four- 
teenth corps  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Chattanooga  (1863),  Kenesaw  Mountain  and 
Peach  Tree  Creek  (1864),  and  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  After  the  war  he  continued  hts  law 
practice  in  Illinois,  and  in  1868  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  State;  during  his  administration  he 
steadily  resisted  special  legislation  and  the 
granting  of  special  privileges.  In  1872  he  left 
the  Republican  party  and  supported  Greelej'  for 
the  presidency,  and  in  1876  was  one  of  the  most 
active  supporters  of  Tilden.  In  1890  he  was 
nominated  for  United  States  senator  by  the 
Democrats,  and  elected,  serving  for  six  years. 
In  i8g6  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by 
the  Gold  Democrats  who  refused  to  accept  the 
regular  nominations  on  account  of  the  free  sil- 
ver plank  of  the  platform.  He  wrote  his  auto- 
biography, published  under  the  title  'Personal 
RecoUections  of  John  M,  Palmer.' 


26    Feb.    1906,     He    was    graduated    iroin    the 
University  of  Maryland  as  a  physician  in   1847: 
was     city     physician     in     Baltimore      1849-50, 
and     subsequently     was    connected     with     the 
staff  of  the  Century  and  Standard  dictionaries. 
Among    his    publications    are;     'The    Golden 
Dragon ;    or.    Up    and    Down    the    Irrawaddi' 
(1853);  'The  New  and  the  Old;  or,  California  . 
and  India  in  Romantic  Aspects'   (1859);   'After 
His  Kind,'    a   novel    (i586);    'The    Poetry  oi  , 
Compliment  and  Courtship*   (1867);  'For  Char-  1 
lie's  Sake  and  Other  Lyrics  and  Ballads'   (1901); 
and  'Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,'  one  of  the  most 
popular  ballads  of  the  Civil  War, 

Palmer,  Nathaniel  Brown,  American  sea- 
captain:  b.  Stoninglon,  Corn.,  1799;  d.  1877, 
He  went  to  sea  at  14  and  in  1821  he  commanded 
the  sloM)  Hero  which  set  sail  from  Yankee  Har- 
bor in  South  Shetlands  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion. He  discovered  the  land  known  as  the 
Palmer  Arcliipela^o,  which  at  the  time  was  SUI^- 
posed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Antarctic  continent. 
He  followed  a  seafaring  life  until  1849  and  was 
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PALMER — PALHERSTOH 

afterward  a  director  of  the  Fall  River  line  of  John  Kingston,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town 

steamers,  in  17^5;  for  several  years  previous  to  its  incor- 

Palmer,    Ray,    American    Congregational  portion    (i?4i-S2)   't  was  called  Kingston.    It 

clervyman  and  hymnologiat  1  b.  Little  Compton,  's  an  enterprising  industrial  town  and  manufac- 

R.  i;  12  Nov.  1808:  d.  Newark,  N.  J.,  39  March  tu^s   cotton   and   woolen   goods,   carpets,   wire, 

1887.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1830;  stud-  ""■«  "*"*»  "^ta,  etc.    It  haa  a  public  and  an  as- 

ied    theology    and    entered    the    Congregational  sociation    library.      Pop.    (1900)    7,801 ;    (1910) 

ministry.     He  was  pastor  of  churches  at  Bath,  8.6iO-     Consult:    Temple,  'History  of  the  Town 

Maine,    1835-50,   and   Albany,   N.   Y..  1850-66;  °i  Palmer,  Massachusetts.' 

and  secrttary   of  Uie   Congregational   Union  in  Pabnerin    (pSl'merln)    of   Eoglwid    (Pai^ 

New  York  city  1866-78.     He  was  the  author  of  j^qi^  ck  Inglatehba),  a  romance  o*  chivalr>-  in 

many  sacred  poems,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  style  of  'Amadis  of  Gaul,'   and  in  this  class 

the    hymn     'My    Faith    Looks    Up    to    Thee.'  of   literature   regarded   as   second   only   to   it  in 

included    jn    very    many    collections    of    church  point    of   merit.     It   is   this   book,    which,    with 

hymns   and    translated   into  more  than   ao   Ian-  <Amadis,>    Cervantes   saves  from   the   holocaust 

guages.     His   published   volumes   are:     'Hymns  jn  <Don  Quixote  >     It  was  long  supposed  to  be 

and    Sacred    Pieces'     {1865),;    *Hymns    of    My  the   work   of   Francisco    Moraes,   a   Portuguese, 

Holy    Hours'     <i868>;    'Voices    of    Hope    and  who  published  it  in  1567  as  a  translation   from 

Gladness'    (1880).  the  French,  and   in   ife?  Southey  published  an 

Palmer,     Samnel,      English      painter;      b.  English   translation,   attributing  the   original   to 

Newington,  Lancashire,  a?  Jan.   1805 ;   d.  Reid-  Moraes,  and  credited  him  with  modesty  in  not 

gate,   Kent,  24  May   1881.     He  was   a  pupil  in  claiming  the  authorship.     It  has  since  been  found 

the  antique  school  of  the  British  Museum,  and  to  have  been  the  work  of  Leon  Hurtado,  and  to 

received  some  inspiration  from  his  acquaintance  have  been  published  originally  in    Spanish,  in 

with  William  Blake.     His  studies  were  for  two  Toledo,  in  1547.     This  story  is  in  some  respects 

years  continued  at  Rome   (1837-9)   after  which  a  continuation  of  'Palmerin  de  Oliva'   fq.v.). 
he  devoted  himself  to  water  colors  and  became  Palmerin  de  OUvo.  pal-ma-ren'  da  6-le'va 

amember  of  the  Water  Color  Society  in  1854-  ^    romance   of   chival^,    a    feeble    imitation   of 

Whi^belongmg  to  the  ideal  school  of  Turner  .^0:3^)3  ^f  Gaul,'  first  published  in  Salamanca 

and  Wilson  he  confined  himself  entirely  to  water  ,„  ^    ^      generally  been  considered  to  be 

color  and  etchmg,  m  both  of  which  departments  ^f  /^.tuguese  origin;  but  Ticknor,  in  his  'His- 
he  reached  the  highest  excellence.     Among  his  of    Spanish    Lite  rat  ure,>    asserts   that   the 

'**'V'"°J"U1^"'.".''*"^''    are    suffused    with  ami,or  of  it  was  a  carpenter's  daughter  in  Bur- 
profound    poetic    feeling    are:     'Dream    on    the  j^-^   j^   ^^^   ^f   jl,^  ,,^^3        aj^t   which 

^'l^°w".      *l^''    ■^^'*?"o     ^*'^??''c^"l  Cervantes  inveighs  as  responsible  for  the  mental 

<The  Waters  Murrnuring'    (1877).     H'^^'^"  condition  of  Don  Quixote;  and  in  the  famous 

f-^"??   1'"^  i"'V-r..^*    Sleeping    Shepherd';  scene  of  the  burning  of  the  books  of  chivalry,  he 
'The  Skylark' ;  'The  Lonely  Tower. |    He  trans-  .     «j^^-    Qhva,  kt  it  be  hewn  in  pieces  and 

lated   the   eclogues    of    Virgil   and   mtended   to  ^^^^    ^„j  ,^  ^^^\^^  3,l,es  be  left.'     A 

Illustrate    them,    hut    only    lived    long    enough  ^^mj^^^tjon  by  the  same  author,  'The  Second 

to   complete   one   plate,    'Ihe   Opening   of   the  g^j^  ^j  Palmerin,'   which  treats  of  the  adven- 

*■"'''-  tures  of  his  sons,  Primaleon  and  Polendos,  ap- 

Palmer,  Walter  Laimt,  American  painter:  peared  later. 

b.  Albany,   N.   Y.,   1854.     After   studying  under  _  . .  -_,.     ,.,„       «_„      i„x,„ 

tr   «;    n,iirrh  at  HiiHcnn    N   V    hi-  hn-amp  the  PalmerBton,     pam  er-st6n,     Henry     John 

Exposition  m  1893  and  honorable  mention  at  the  g     j^   ,     ^.  „  Cambrrdge  University,  being 

Paris  Exposition  of  1900.     His  Venetian  scenes  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1806.     In  1&6  anS 

and   snowy   landscapes  are   remarkably   effective  ^        ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  .j.         ^^^jid^,  f„,  ^^^^er  of 

?'!m,T''  Ft,r.l™'      r^W-V     "nn,^«  ^  {^  Parliament  from  Cambridge  University,  and  was 

(1882)  ;    .'January'    __(i887)  ._,  'Domes,    of     La  ^^,j^  ^.^^^  defeated,  but  In   1807  was  elected  to 
Parliament   from   Newtown,  Isle  of  Wight.     In 


'End  of  a  Winter  Day' ;  and  'Under 
the   Pines'    {1896).    He   is   a  member   of  the    ^gog  he  succeeded  Lord  Castlereagh  as  sicretary 
Nationa   Academy  and  of  the  Society  of  Amen-      "^  .      „  ,       ,    »     .         ,  p  ' 


1  Artist 


s  elected  member  of  Par- 
liament   for    Cambridge    University.     As    secre- 

Palmcr,  a  term  in  medieval  times  applied  tary  of  war  he  carried  out  a  vigorous  reform  of 

lO  a  pilgrim  who  had  visited  the  Holy  Land  and  the    details    of    administration;     regulated    the 

carried  on  his  return  a  branch  of  the  palm  for  a  finances,  paid  off  arrears,  and  reduced  the  previ- 

Staff  as  a  memorial  of  hia  journey.     The  name  o„s   confusion   of   Ihe  war  office  to  order.     He 

was  also  given  to  pilgrims  who  wandered  from  majniy    confined    himself    in    his    parliamentary 

shrine  to  shnne  without  a  fixed  home,  probably  speeches  to  the  business  of  his  department,  but 

because  many  of  the  pilgrims  who  had  been  to  ^i^o  spoke  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  which 

Jerusalem  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  h^  ^as  always  a  supporter.    He  retired   from 

Palmer,  Mass.,  town,  Hampden  County;  office  in  the  Wellington  ministry  in  1828  with 
on  the  Cbicopee,  Swift  and  Ware  rivers,  and  on  others  of  the  Canning  party.  In  18^0  he  became 
the  Boston  &  A.,  and  Central  V.  R.R.'s ;  14  miles  foreign  secretary  in  the  Whig  ministry  of  Earl 
cast  of  Springfield.  It  includes  the  villages  of  Grey,  and  from  this  time  continued  a  member 
Palmer,  Three  Rlver.i,  Bondsville,  Thomdike,  and  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1831  he  lost 
and  Duckville,  of  which  the  first  two  are  the  his  seat  for  Cambridge,  but  was  elected  to  Par- 
most  important.    It  was  first  settled  in  1716  by  liament    from    Bletchingley,   then    from    South 
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Hants,  and  in  1835  from  Tiv;rton,  which  bor-  Palmetto  Ranch,  Engagement  a^  the  last 

ough  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  death,  engagement  of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  evening 
It  was  during  his  service  as  foreign  secretary  of  11  Stay  1865  Col.  T.  H.  Barrett,  63d  United 
that  he  earned  a  reputation  for  vigilance  and  States  colored  infantry,  in  command  at  Brazos 
energy  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Santiago,  Texas,  sent  Lieut.-Col.  Bronson,  with 
especially  for  guarding  the  interests  of  individual  300  men,  to  attack  some  Confederates  on  the  Rio 
Britons  abroad,  which,  while  it  increased  his  Grande,  who  were  procuring  horses  to  remount 
popularity  at  home,  gained  him  enemies  abroad,  their  cavalry.  Marching  by  night,  Bronson, 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  early  next  morning,  attacked  about  200  Confed- 
friendly  relations  with  France  so  that  tlie  two  erates  at  Palmetto  Ranch,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
nations  acted  in  concert;  took  a  leading  part  in  seizing  their  camp  and  taking  some  prisoners, 
gaining  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  in  horses,  and  cattle.  Bronson  then  fell  back  to 
establishing  constitutional  government  in  Spain  White's  Ranch,  where  he  was  joined  on  the 
and  Portugal.  He  supported  Austiia  and  morning  of  the  13th  by  Col.  Barrett,  with  about 
Turkey  against  Russia,  in  the  East,  and  took  200  men  of  the  34th  Indiana,  under  Lieut.-Col. 
part  in  the  war  against  Mehemet  Ali,  In  Par-  Morrison.  Barrett  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
liament  he  supported  the  liberal  policy  of  free  Palmetto  Ranch,  which  the  Confederates  had 
trade  and  labor  laws  regulating  hours,  factory  reoccupied.  He  was  met  by  cavalry,  which  was 
conditions,  etc.  He  was  foreign  secretary  till  easily  driven  back ;  Palmetto  Ranch  was  reached, 
1841,  when  the  Whig  ministry  went  out  of  ofSce  the  buildings  and  public  stores  burned,  and  after 
on  the  question  of  free  trade  in  corn,  but  on  the  following  the  Confederates  some  distance  Bar- 
Whigs'  return  to  power  in  1846  he  again  took  rett  retired  to  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  Palmetto 
that  office,  under  Lord  Russell.  During  the  Ranch  where,  about  4  f.u.  he  was  attacked  bj 
period  of  1848-9  he  manifested  his  liberal  ten-  Gen.  J.  R  Slaughter,  with  675  men  and  six 
dencies  and  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  guns.  The  infantry  and  four  guns  attacked  in 
party  without  active  interference  with  the  af-  front,  while  about  250  cavalry  and  two  guns, 
fairs  of  foreign  states.  Several  of  his  acts  in  imder  cover  of  a  chaparral,  flanked  him  and  en- 
this  administration  aroused  party  criticism,  espe-  deavored  to  gain  his  rear.  Barrett  had  no 
cially  his  favoring  the  cause  of  a  Portuguese  artillery,  and  fell  back  fighting.  About  50  men 
Jev/  at  Athens,  Don  Pacifico,  a  naturalized  Brit-  of  the  34th  Indiana  were  cut  off  and  captured. 
ish  subject,  which  caused  a  quarrel  with  Greece,  The  retreat  was  covered  by  a  part  of  the  62d 
and  nearly  produced  a  war  with  France.  This  colored  infantry,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  who 
was  the  occasion  of  a  keen  discussion  of  his  pol-  resisted  every  effort  of  the  Confederate  cavalry 
icy  in  Parliament,  which  resulted  in  a  formal  to  break  the  line,  repelling  several  determined 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  approving  the  attacks.  The  running  fight  continued  about 
foreign  policy  of  the  government.  In  1851  he  three  hours  and  then,  at  sunset,  Confederate  pjr- 
unofficially  expressed  to  the  French  ambassador  suit  ended.  Col.  Barrett  reports :  "The  last  vol- 
in  London  his  approbation  of  the  covp  d'etat  of  ley  of  the  war,  it  is  believed,  was  fired  by  the  62d 
Louis  Napoleon,  without  consulting  either  his  United  States  colored  infantry,  about  sunset  of 
colleagues  or  the  Queen,  and  he  was  forced  to  the  13th  May  i86s.  between  White's  Ranch  and 
resign.  In  the  next  year  he  defeated  the  Russell  the  Boca  Chica,  Texas.  The  Union  loss  in  the 
ministry  on  the  question  of  the  Militia  Bill,  but  expedition  was  115  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
refused  to  accept  a  position  in  the  cabinet  under  ing.  The  Confederate  loss  is  not  known.  Con- 
Lord  Derby"  In  December  1852  he  took  office  suit:  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XLVIII.;  Lossing, 
as  home  secretary  in  the  coalition  ministry  of  the  'History  of  the  Civil  War,*  Vol.  III. 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  resignation  of  this  E.  A.   Cabman. 

ministry,  in  consequence  of  alleged  mismanage-  t>.i„.«.„  c^».    „   „ „ ii„j   -„   c„  ,.1, 

menl  of  the  Crimean  war,  he  was  on  the  almost  r^rnnl^^f  n^r,,,«,^  7™  "^nn^,.            ,y 

universal   demand  of  the  country   called  to  the  9t?''r;,I?^fPt[™  Sm,.  %,t'^^'fn,^t^°r.l'^' 

premiership,  and  vigorously  carried  on  the  war  l°^\  °*  ^™^  °*  '*'*   S*^'<^     S"   South   Caro- 

with  Russia.    In  1857  Parliament,  on  the  motion  -J  ,    . 

of  Richard  Cobden,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  ,    Palmistry,  or  Chiromancy,  is  the  art  of 

the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  war;  dissolution  of  'reading  the  palm"— the  art  which  professes  to 

the  house  gave   Palmerston   a  majority,   but   in  discover  the  temperament  and  character  of  any 

February  1858  he  resigned,  after  being  defeated  °."^  V  '^'"   ^*  '"^  P-^**  ■          ,^^  ^"^^    ,  !"" 

on  the  Conspiracy  Bill;  he  returned  to  power  in  '"%"'^™  ^1  ^-'ammatioD  of  the  palm  of  his 

June  1859.  and  continued  to  hold  the  premier-  hand,  and   of  the  lines  traced  upon  it.    As  a 

ship  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  considerable  body  of  very  complicated  rules  and 

Among  the  important  events  of  his  adminis-  <i'r«t.ons  haw  been  laid  down  by  authorit.es, 

tralion  were  the  American  Civil  W^r   (wilh  the  ^"'''fi  ^"^,  modem,   to   enable   the   student   to 

recognition  of  the  Confederate  Slates  as  b-lliger-  "^^  ]*"=  l'^''",'  palm.jtry  claims  to  be  regarded 

ents  and  tlie  Alabama  incident),  the   Prussian  f^  ^  "seience.»_  or  at  least  as  a  branch  of  an  m- 

war  against  Denmark,  which  he  opposed,  and  ^X^'l^'^lV"'  science  of  the  hand  in  general.  lo 

the  union  of  Italy,  wh  ch  he  strongly 7a vored.  ™^"^''  ,1^"    "^'"^  C-/r"Wwpfty    has    been    given. 

Consult:    Bailing,    'Life    of    Lord    Palmer-  ^^^e  other  b^nch  of  this  general   science  has 

ston'    (continued  by  Sir  Evelyn  Ashley)  ;  Fran-  ^.^<^".  f  "'^■^  Chrognomi;  and  is  cj-ne^ned  with 

cis,  'Opinions  and  Policy  of  Viscount  Palmer-  ^e  inlejpretaiion  of  the  form  and  character  of 

ston'    6852);  Lome.   <lilography  of  Lord  Pal-  the   h^nj   ^nd   fingers^^ while   Chiroman^r  treats 

merston'     (.89.);    Sanders,    'Life   of   Viscount  °|  *•■*  P^'^'r-""'?,   ^a    '^""™  was  known  to 

Palmerston'     (1888);    and   Trollope,    'Life    of  the  ancient  Greete  and  was  somewhat  popular 

Lord  Palmerston'    £1882).  '^. ']"  '^o"'"?^."*  dunng  the  Middle  Ages.    Jhe 

'        '  chief  authorities  on  palmistry  in    recent  time? 

Palmet'to.     See  Palhs.  are    two  Frenchmen,    H.    le    Canitain    D'Ar- 
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pentigny,  and  M.  Adrien  DesbarroIIes ;  and  it  is  may  be  conveniently  prepared  from  palm  oil  by 

on  their  works  that  modem  English  books  on  expelling  the  liquid  portion  by  pressure,  wash- 

the  subject  are  chiefly  founded.    The  observa-  ing  the  solid  residne  with  boiling  alcohol  to  re- 

tion  of  the  lingers  and  joints  on  the  hand  is  quite  move  such  other  fats  as  it  may  still  retain,  and 

as  important  to  the  chiromant  as  that  of  the  finally  crystallizing  from  a  solution  in  ether.    By 

palm   itself.     The   thumb   is  generally   regarded  this  process  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  white 

as   chirognomically  the  most  important  part  of  crystals    which   are   scarcely   soluble   in   alcohol 

the  hand.     The  first,  or  upper  phalange  of  the  but  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  which  melt  at 

thumb,  when  well  developed,  shows  the  presence  144°    F.     Varieties    ot   tri-palmilin   are   said   to 

of  will  and  decision  of  character;  the  second,  ac-  exist,  however,  which  melt  at  115°  F.     Chemic- 

cording  to   its    development,   indicates   more   or  ally,  tri-palmilin  is  a  compound  of  palmitic  acid, 

less  logical  power.     What  has  to  be  considered  Ci.Hn.COOH,  with  glycerin,  C,H,(OH)i;  three 

by  the  chiromant  proper  is  the  'mounts"  ot  the  molecules  of  the  acid  being  combined  with  one 

hand,  with  the  marks  on  them,  and  the  lines  in  of   the   glycerin,   as    indicated   by   the   equation 

the  palm.     The   "mounts*  are  the  elevations  at  3C,.H„.COOH     +     C,H.(OH).    =    3H,0     + 

the  oase  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  and  in  the  CiHi(CuHti.COO)i,  the  last  formula  on  the  right 

"percussion*  of  the  hand  — that  is,  the  side  of  hand  side  of  the  equality  sign  being  that  of  tri- 

the  palm  which  extends  from  the  root  of  the  palmitin.    Two    other    compounds    of    palmitic 

little  finger  to  the  wrist ;  it  is  so  called  because  acid  with  glycerin  are  also  known,  but  Uiey  are 

it  b  used  in  striking.     They  are  seven  in  num-  of  less  importance,     Mono-palmitin  has  the  for- 

ber,   and   are   named   from   the   planets.     When  mula    GHi(OH),(C,.Hn.COq),    and    melts    at 

well  developed  the  mounts  indicate  the  posses-  about  140°  F.     It  may  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum, 

sion  of  the  quality  associated  with  the  respective-  but  when  heated  in  the  air  it  breaks  up  with  the 

planets  —  for  example,  Jupiter  developed  denotes  formationof  acroleinandotherproducts.     Di-pal- 

pride   and   ambition;    Saturn,    fatality;    Apollo,  mitin  has  the  formula  C>Hi<OH)  CCii>H„.COO),, 

art  or  riches;  Mercury,  science  or  wit;  Mars,  and    its    melting    point    is    given,    by    various 

courage   or   cruelty;    Venus,   love   and   melody;  authorities,  at  from  125"  F.  to   140°  F.     When 

the  Moon,  folly  or  imagination.     But  the  effect  a    mixture    of    glycerin    and    palmitic    acid    is 

of  a  greatly  developed  mount  may  be  modified  heated  for  24  hours  at  400°  F.,  all  three  of  the 

by  the  lines  in  the  palm  or  by  other  signs.-   There  palmitins  are  formed;  and  when  the  product  is 

are  four  principal  lines,  namely,  the  line  of  life,  shaken  with  lime  water  and  then  extracted  with 

which  surrounds  the  thumb,  and  which,  it  long,  ether,   and   the   ethereal   solution   is   evaporated, 

indicates  a  long  life ;  the  line  of  head,  the  line  tri-palmitin,  di-palmitin  and  mono-palmitin  sep- 

of    heart,    and    the    rascette    or    the    bracelets,  arate  out   in   the   order  named.     The   palmitins 

These    last    (the    bracelets),    if    well    marked,  are  readily  saponified  bj'  heating  with  caiistic 

strengthen  the  effect  of  the  line  of  life,  each  alkalies,  and  free  palmitic  acid  may  be  conven- 

bracclet    indicating    thirty    years    ot    life.    The  iently  prepared  by  adding  hydrochloric   acid  to 

line  of  heart,  if  long,  clear  cut,'and  well  colored,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  palmitaie. 

denotes  an  affectionate  and   devoted   character;  n  1         .                    l     1.       r  ..1 

and  the  nearer  the  line  stretches  to  Jupiter  the  ,    ,  P"^";  *'."'b°/  *""■"''?.  "^  .*''=  monocoty- 

better  the  character.    It  the  line  end  in  a  fork,  I^lo"""^  ^'''nily  Palma.  ranking  in  economic  un- 

so  much  the  better.     In  actors  and  mimics  this  po/'ance   next   to   the  grasses.     Ihe   species,   of 

line  ascends  the  mount  of  Mercury.   A  good  line  "J""^    ^o"'    i/xw    are    recognized,    belong    to 

of   head  — that   is,   a   clear-cot,   long,   unbroken  ^^°^^  ^3D  genera      The  great  majonty  of  these 

line  — indicates   the  presence  of   superior  intel-  ge"era  consist  of  only  a  few  species,   in   many 

lectual  qualities.   If  the  line  stretch  to  the  mount  cases  of  only  one.    Co/aM«^  {tlie  rattan  palms) 

of  the  Moon,  it  indicates  imagination.     A  wind-  '^    '^    '^'iS^'   8"us,   consistmg   of   about   200 

ing  headline  shows  folly  and  indecision  of  char-  mostly  Asiatic  species  with  no  representatives  in 

acter;  a  linked  line  (like  a  chain)  denotes  want  ''F   Western   hemisphere.      Ceonoma   and   Bar- 

of  c(;ncentration.    The  other  lines    (which  are  "«,, American  genera,  each  contain  about  100 

not  present  in  all  hands)  are  the  line  ot  Saturn  5Pf^'"- .  ^he    fourth,    an    American    genus,    .s 

or  fate,  the  line  ot  Apollo,  the  line  of  liver  or  Ckamadorea  witli  about  60  species.    The  Asiatic 

health,  and  the  line  of  Venus.    A  long,  clear-cut  »"<'  Australasian  genu^  Licuala.  contains  about 

line  ot  Saturn  foretells  a  happy  and  prosperous  30  species.    Cocos.  an  American  ^eiius  with  the 

life,  breaks  or  windings  in  the  line  foretell  mis-  exception  of  thecocoanut,  which  is  cosmopolitan 

fortunes  or  obstacles;  a  good  line  of  Apollo  within  the  tropics,  also  contains  about  30  spe- 

shows  that  its  owner  will  be  successful  in  art;  «'es-    Des«,omcus     (American)      Pinanga    and 

a  good  liver-line  promises  a  long  and  healthy  ^''^•i^'  ^?"^"'^''  '^'^i'  '^""'^'n  about  25  species 

life:  while  the  Venus  line,  when  present,  indi-  Geologists  and  botanists  are  fairly  well  agreed 

cales  a  character  very  liable  to  be  influenced  by  "?'"  f.^e  palms  represent  a  once  more  extensively 

the  passion  of  love.     Marks  on  the  mounts  or  distributed  and  more  numerous  group  of  plants 

lines,  such  as  stars,  crosses,  etc.,  have  their  re-  ^"^  '^'*  '•■«)'  "^  ""^  upon  the  decline.    Fossil 

spective    significations.      A    good    open    space  rtmains  are  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  _the  Middle 

between  the  lines  of  head  and  heart   (the  quad-  Cretaceous,  and,  in  North  America,  in  those  ot 

rangle)   indicates  a  generous  and  noble  disposi-  the    Upper   Cretaceous    from    Greenland,  south- 

tion.   while  a   very   narrow   space   in   the  quad-  w^"*'  m  both  Europe  and  North  America  they 

rangle  is  a  sign  of  avarice  and  egotism.  ^".f,'-'?  'f'""'  '"  "'^  Tertiary,  rocks. 

*                ^                                  "  With   few   exceptions   the   individual   genera 

Palmitin,    or    Tri-palmitin,    a    fatty    sub-  and  even  the  tribes  which  they  comprise  are 

stance  occurring  quite  commonly  in  the  natural  restricted  in  their  distribution;  certain  tribes  are 

fats  and  organic  oils,  and  closely  analogous  to  African,   other   Asiatic   or   Atnerican,   etc,   and 

stearin  in  its  chemical  structure  and  deportment  certain   genera  are   found  in  very  small   areas; 

It  Is  especially  abundant  in  palm  oil,  from  which  for  instance,   Pseudophanix  sareeuli  is   found 

:  it  derives  its  name.    Tri-palmitin  only  in  certain  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  even 
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Qitn  in  limited  numbers,  and  the  species  of  'cabbage  palms* — ior 'iDstaact,  Euterpe  okracea. 
Howea  only  in  Lord  Howe's  Island,  a  tiny  speck  The  leaves  serve  for  thatching  houses,  and  as 
of  land  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  Only  material  for  walls,  mats,  screens,  shields,  cloth- 
one  species  {Chamarops  kumilis)  is  an  acknow-  ing,  hats,  bedding,  cordage,  twine,  nets,  etc  The 
ledged  native  of  Europe.  The  most  noted  ex-  spines  of  certain  species  are  used  for  tipping  ar- 
ception  to  this  rule  is  the  cocoanut  palm  iCocos  rows  and  spears,  for  tattooing,  for  fish-hooks, 
tiucifera)  which  appears  throughout  the  tropics  etc  The  fibre  of  the  kaves  of  many  species 
upon  maritime  land.  It  is  among  the  first  plants  seems  to  offer  useful  paper-stock ;  that  of  others, 
to  obtain  a  root-hold  upon  newly  formed  islands,  for  example,  the  piassaba  fibre  (q.v.),  derived 
As  a  group,  the  palms  are  almost  restricted  to  from  various  species  of  Attalea  (especially  A. 
tropica!  and  subtropical  countries ;  the  European  futiifera)  is  extensively  used  for  brushes  of 
species  mentioned,  however,  extends  as  far  north  various  kinds,  ranging  from  hair-brushes  to 
as  latitude  44;  an  American  species,  the  pa!-  stable  brooms  and  street-cleaning  machines.  The 
metto  iSabal'patmetio),  to  35 ;  some  Asiatic  spe-  sap  of  several  species  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
cies  to  34.  In  the  Southern  hemisphere  some  ture  of  palm-wine  and  of  arrack,  the  latter  a 
American  species  reach  latitude  36  S.,  some  spirituous  liquor ;  it  is  also  employed  in  making  ' 
African  30  S.  In  Australia,  latitude  35  S.  jaggery,  a  kind  of  sugar  of  some  commercial  im- 
is  the  limit;  but  in  New  Zealand  one  species  portance.  For  this  latter  purpose  Phanix  syl- 
reaches  38  S.  There  are,  however,  a  few  South  vestris  is  perhaps  the  principal  species.  _  In  some 
American  species  which  approach  the  perpetual  cases  the  sap  is  obtained  by  tapping;  in  others 
anow  line  upon  the  mountains.  With  respect  by  cutting  the  terminal  bud  or  even  the  trunk 
to  habitat,  the  various  species  exhibit  a  wide  "ear  the  base. 

range  of  adaptability,   some,   like  the   cocoanut.  The  fruits  of  many   species  ate  useful.    As 

growing  only  upon  flie  sea  coast,  others  wholly  food  the  cocoanut  and  the  date  are  probably  the 

mland;    some    in   sand,   others    in    rich   alluvial  most  widely  known  and  important     The  former 

soils;  some  in  swamps,  others  on  dry  hillsides;  is  employed  not  only  as  a  fruit,  but  its  contained 

some  in  exposed  places,  others  in  the  depths  of  liquid   or    ''milk*    furnishes    a    palatable    drink 

the  forest;  some  solitary,  some  in  p-oups,  some  either  fresh  or  prepared  as  a  wine.     The  kernel 

in  forests  or  jungles  to  the  exclusion  of  other  supplies  the  "shredded  cocoanut*  employed  in 

species  of  trees,  confectionery,     cakes    and    puddings.    It    also 

In    general,    palms    are    erect,    unbranched  yields  cocoanut  butter  or  oil.    The  fibre  of  the 

trees  with  buttressed  bases.     They  often   attain  husk   is   widely   used    for   matting   and   is   very 

heights  of   100  feet  and  at  the  summits  of  the  popular   where  great   durability   is   essential,  as' 

I4sually  smooth  or  slightly  ringed  columns,  they  upon  the  aisles  of  public  halls.     The  shells  make 

bear  a  rosette  of  large  leaves,  each  of  which  re-  serviceable  dippers,  bowls,  and  other  utensils,  or 

sembles   in   some  kinds  a   fan   and   in   others   a  when  carved  and  polished,  attractive  ornaments. 

feather.    In  some  species  of  the  former  type  the  The  date  palm  supplies  the  Arab  and  other  peo- 

leaves  may  exceed  40  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  ples  of  northern  Africa  and  southern  Asia  with 

in  breadth ;  in  the  latter,  20  feet  by  four  or  more,  one  of  their  chief  foods,  for  which  purpose  it  is 

without   division.     There   are,    however,    excep-  commonly    seen    near    dwellings,    besides    being 

tiong  to  the  ordinary  columnar  habit  of  growth ;  planted    extensively    for    commercial    purposes, 

a    few    species    are    branching;    some    are    low  The     chief     commercial     supplies     come     from 

growing,    even    creeping;     others    are    slender  Arabia,  Persia  and  Mediterranean  Africa. 
stemmed  plants  which  climb  by  means  of  hooked  Oils  are  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  a  large 

spines;   some  have  flexible  stems  which  extend  number   of   species,   especially  El<eif   guineensis. 

from  tree  to  tree  in  festoons  and  attain  several  Some  of  these  oils  are  used  for  food,  others  for 

hundred  feet,  503  feet  being  common,  and  some  lubricating;   some   for   illuminating;   and  others 

writers   placing   the   length   at    1,500   and   even  for  soap  and  candle  making.     Usually  these  oils 

more.     In  the  ordinary  species  the  flowers  are  are  orange-colored,  violet-scented,  and  sweetish. 

borne  in  huge  clusters  which  appear  from  within  T]iey  are  generally  obtained  by  boiling  the  ripe 

Spathes  that  open  in  some  cases   with  a  report,  fruits  in  water,  though  also   frequently  by  ex- 

The    fruits   are    of   various   kinds,   berries   and  pression.     Like  butter,  they  soon  become  rancid 

drupes  being  perhaps  most  common.     They  are  unless  kept  cold.     Palm  butter  is  a  popular  name 

often  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  husk,  and  frequently  for   several  of  the   kinds.     A   palm   wax   is  se- 

contain  a  hard  nut.     The  flowers,  which  are  gen-  cured   from  species  of  Copemicia,   and   is   used 

erally  small  and  individually  inconspicuous,  bear  like  beeswax. 

no  relation  in  size  to  the  fruit,  which  may  be  as  The  seeds  of  many  species  are  very  hard  and 

small  as  a  pea  or,  as  in  the  double  cocoanut,  are   used  for  manufacturing;  small   ornamental 

larger  than  a  man's  head.  and  useful  articles  such  as  Knife  handles,  collar 

While  the  grasses  are  of  widest  economic  im-  buttons,  etc.    Probably  the  best  known  of  these 

portance  among  plants,  the  palms  are  employed  is  the  so-called  "vegetable  ivory*    (q.v,)    which 

for  the   largest  number  of  purposes.     All  parts  is  derived  from   the  Phytelcphat  macroearpa,  a 

of  the  various  species  are  usei^  but  in  few  do  South  American  species  with  a  short  or  even 

more  than  two  or  three  parts  find  extensive  cm-  creeping  stem,  from  which   arise  pinnate  leaves 

ployment.    Many  palms  furnish  good  fuel,  some  often  more  than   15    feet  long.    The  seeds  of 

useful    timber,    others    masts    and    spars.    The  Areca  catechu  are  mixed  with  lime  and  pepper 

pith  of  certain  species,  especially  of  Melroxylon  leaves   to   make   the   notorious    "betelnut*    (see 

and    Caryota,   supply    sago.     The    thin,   pliant  Betel)   of  eastern  Asia.     The  product  is  used 

stems  of  many  species  of  Calamus,  known  com-  as  a  stimulant 

■  mercially  as  rattan,  are  widely  used  throughout         The  most  remarkable  palm  of  all  is  perhaps 

the  world  for  wickerwork  and  furniture.    The  the  palmyra,  deleb  or  borassus  ftalra  {Borossui 

terminal   bud   of   several    kinds   is   cooked   and  Aabeilifcr).    This  species  is  a  native  of  southern 

eaten  like  cabbage,  such  species  being  known  as  Asia,  the  Australasian  Archipelago  and  western 
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Africa,  where  it  sometimes  exceeds  loo  feet  in  'palm"  of  the  Bible  is  believed  to  be  the  date- 
heighL  The  leaves,  which  often  exceed  three  paJni,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  species  in 
feet  in  length,  have  spiny- margined  petioles ;  the  Syria  at  the  present  time.  The  so-called  Pan- 
triangular  fruits  are  about  five  inches  in  diame-  ama-hat  palm  iCarludozJtca  patmata)  is  not  a 
ter,  have  a  brownish  or  black,  glossy,  succulent,  palm  botanically,  but  a  member  of  the  order 
fibrous  rind,  and  contain  three  seeds   about   as  Cyclanthacea. 

large  as  goose-eggs.     Throughout  India  this   is  With  the  exception  of  the  date  and  the  cocoa- 

the  commonest  palm,  and  in  Ceylon  it  occurs  in  nut,  palms  are  little  cultivated,  the  wild  species 

extensive  forests.     It  is  employed  for  more  pur-  being    relied    upon    for    commercial     purposes. 

poses  than  perhaps  any  other  plant,  upward  of  Even  these  species  and  those  used  for  sugar, 
800   uses   bemg   recorded   for   its   various   parts. .  arrack,  etc.,  are  usually  planted  in  favorable  sit- 

Its   wood,  palmyra  wood,  is   heavy,  dark,  hard,  uations  and  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves  after 

durable,   easily  polished,   difficult   to  cut  across  once  becoming  established  or  even  before.     For 

the  grain  bvit  easy  to  cut  with  the  grain.     It  is  ornamental  purposes,  however,  more  or  less  care 

used    for    house-building,    furniture,    etc.     The  is  given  the  young  trees  used  in  warm  climates 

wood  of  some  other  palms  is  also  known  by  this  for  bordering  avenues,  and  as  lawn  or  garden 

name  and  as  porcupine- wood.    The  leaf  stalks  specimens. 

make  excellent  fences.  The  leaves  are  employed  During  the  closing  decade  of  the  igth  cen- 
fcr  thatch,  mats,  umbrellas,  fans,  hats,  baskets,  tury  palms  sprang  into  popularity  as  greenhouse 
as  writing  tablets,  for  ropes,  twine,  etc, ;  the  and  house  plants,  for  which  purposes,  and  for 
down  at  the  leaf-bases  for  lint,  and  for  filtering  decorating  hails,  churches,  hotels,  lobbies,  etc., 
liquids;  the  sap  yields  sugar,  palm  wine  and  ar-  about  a  dozen  species  have  become  deservedly 
rack;  the  fruit  is  cooked  as  an  esculent;  the  popular,  not  only  because  of  their  graceful  ap- 
young  seeds  are  similarly  employed,  and  the  j>earance,  but  because  of  their  ease  of  cultiva- 
yoiuig  plants  serve  as  pot-herbs.  A  large  part  tion.  Many  other  species  are  also  found  in  pri- 
of  the  population  of  southern  India  depends  vate  conservatories.  In  the  United  States  the 
upon  this  plant  to  supply  its  needs  —  fuel,  shel-  chief  centre  of  palm  production  for  these  pur- 
ter,  clothing,  food,  etc,  poses  is  the  Middle  Western  States,  but  the 
Among  the  most  important  palms  the  follow-  South  is  also  increasing  its  area  devoted  to  or- 
ing  with  their  chief  uses  may  be  mentioned :  namental  palms.  The  plants  are  nearly  all 
Assai  or  Para  palm  {Euterpe  edulii),  a  South  grown  from  imported  seeds  sown  in  warm  green- 
American  species  whose  fruits  are  macerated  in  houses.  In  some  cases  the  seeds  require  months 
water  to  make  a  popular  drink  called  assai;  or  even  more  than  a  year  to  germinate ;  but  usu- 
Boorbon  palm,  one  of  the  most  widely  grown  of  ally  a  month  or  two  is  sufficient.  In  many 
greenhouse  and  house  palms,  usually  called  cases  the  young  seedlings  resemble  one  another, 
Lalania  borbonica  by  florists,  but  properly  La-  whether  they  will  develop  into  pinnate- leaved  or 
lania  commersonii;  double  Seychelles,  or  sea-  fan-leaved  specimens.  At  all  times  ample  water 
cocoanut  palm  (Lodoicea  catiipyse'),  chiefly  and  good  drainage  are  essential;  shading  is  also 
noted  for  its  great  size,  slow  growth,  enormoua  generally  beneficial.  The  plants  generally  suc- 
seeds  weighing  more  than  10  pounds  (even,  it  is  ceed  best  in  well  rotted  sod  obtained  from 
said,  more  than  30  pounds),  which  from  their  rather  light  soil  rich  in  humus.  Scale-insects 
seeming  malformation  but  more  particularly  and  the  red  spider  are  the  chief  enemies;  the 
from  their  formerly  unknown  origin,  gave  rise  former  may  be  controlled  with  kerosene  emul- 
(O  numerous  fabulous  tales ;  curly  palm  (Howea  sion  (see  Flincicide)  ;  the  latter  by  forcible 
belmoriaHa)  orie  of  the  best  known  greenhouse  '  spraying,  moist  atmosphere,  and  by  evaporated 
palms,  and  popularly  called  Kentia  belmoriatu;  (not  burned)  sulphur.  The  fumes  of  burning 
fan-palm,  any  species  with  fan-like  leaves;  fern-  sulphur  are  fatal  to  the  plants, 
palm  (Cyct" '•wo'"'",  eta),  commonly  raised  in  Consult;  Bailey,  'Cyclopedia  of  American 
greenhouses;  fish-tail,  wine,  or  toddy  palm  Horticulture*  (New  York,  1900-2);  Martius, 
(Caryola  urens),  a  source  of  jaggery,  arrack  'Historia  Naturalis  Palmarum'  (Munich, 
and  palm  wine;  flat  palm  (MoTvea  fotleriana),  1823-50);  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  <Les  Pal- 
a  favorite  greenhouse  palm  popularly  known  as  miers'  (Paris,  1878).  m  G  BCains, 
Kentia  fosteriana;  raphia  palm  (Raphia),  which  Crob  Expert 
furnishes  the  raphia  used  by  florists  and  nursery- 
men for  tying  up  plants ;  Royal  palm  (Or^oiiojo  Palmyra,  pal-mi'ra,  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
f^egia),  so  named  in  expression  of  its  majestic  Hebrew  Tadmor,  City  of  Palms,  an  ancient 
appearance,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  avenue-  city  of  Syria,  now  in  ruins,  140  miles  east-north- 
palms  of  warm  countries ;  umbrella  palm  east  of  Damascus,  lat.  34°  24'  N.,  Ion.  38°  20'  E. 
{Hedyscope  canterbttriana)  ;  walking-stick  palm  It  was  founded  or  enlarged  by  Solomon  in  the 
(Bacuhria  monostachya)  ;  wine  palm  (Caryota  loth  century  b,c  It  is  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the 
urens;  Phtrnii  sylveslris;  Borassus  Aabellifor-  Syrian  Desert,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the  west, 
wis,  and  Cocos  butyracea)  ;  gomuto  or  areng  and  an  extensive  plain  on  the  east.  It  is  said  to 
palm  (^Arenga  saccharifera),  which  furnishes  have  been  a  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
fibre  used  for  cordage,  canvas,  etc.,  and  sugar,  against  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  and 
wine,  vinegar,  etc.;  inaja  palm  {Maximiiiana  was  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Damas- 
regia),  the  spathes  of  which  are  used  as  baskets  cus  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  drew  * 
and  as  cooking  utensils;  doum  palm  {Hyphteuo  considerable  wealth.  Palmyra  was  little  heard 
thebaica),  one  of  the  few  branching  palms;  tali-  of  in  history  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pot  palm  {Corypha  umbraculifera),HQiei  iai  it&  pire.  It  is  mentioned  as  having  been  attacked 
prodigious  fertility  in  flowers,  the  number  of  by  Mark  Antony,  who  hoped  to  find  in  it  the 
blossoms  upon  a  single  tree  having  been  esti-  means  to  pay  his  troops;  but  the  Palmyrians 
mated  at  60,000,000,  the  inflorescence  attaining  a  transported  their  goods  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
height  of  30  feet  above  the  crown  of  leaves.    The  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  without  accom- 
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plishing  his  object.  During  the  earlier  period 
of  the  empire  it  was  independent,  and  carried  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  Persia,  India,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Subsequently,  about  130,  or  ac- 
cording to  other  authorities  later,  it  submitted 
to  Rome,  and  became  a  Roman  colony.  The 
protection  of  Rome  against  its  neighbors,  the 
Parthians  and  the  Persians,  was  of  value,  while 
the  yoke  of  so  distant  a  mistress  was  not  heavy. 
It  became  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome  in  her  wars 
against  the  Eastern  powers.  During  the  reign 
of  Gallienus  (260-8),  Odenathus,  the  ruler  of 
Palmyra,  rendered  such  effectual  assistance 
against  the  Persians  that  that  emperor  gave  him 
the  title  of  Augustus,  and  recognized  him  as 
his  colleague.  Odenathus  was  succeeded  by  his 
widow  Zenobia,  to  whom  Palmyra  chiefly  owes 
its  fame,  and  who  took  the  title  of  Queen  of 
the  East.  She  was  besieged  in  Palmyra  by 
Aureiian,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  On  his 
departure  the  Palmy  rians  revolted,  on  which 
Aureiian  returned  and  destroyed  the  city  (273 
A.D.).  He  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  rebuild 
it,  but  it  never  recovered  its  importance.  The 
remains  of  Palmyra  are  chiefly  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  the  exception  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  is  Ionic.  They  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  period  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia. 
See  Zenobia.  Consult  Wright,  'An  Account 
of  Paltliyra  and  Zenobia*   (1^5). 

Palmyra,  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  Marlon 
County ;  on  branches  of  the  Chicago,  B.  & 
Q.  railroad ;  about  14  miles  nortnwest  of 
Hannibal.  It  was  settled  in  1818,  laid  out  in 
1819,  and  incorporated  in  1855.  It  is  in  a  farm- 
ing country  and  the  chief  manufactures  are 
connected  with  farm  products.  It  has  a  pickle 
factory,  creamery,  flour  and  ^rist  mill,  and  a 
carriage  factory,  The  educational  institutions 
are  Centenary  High  School  (M.  E.  South), 
founded  in  1884,  and  the  Saint  Paul's  College 
(P.  E.),.  founded  in  1848  as  the  Ingleside  Fe- 
male College,  and  public  and  parish  schools. 
Pop.   C1910I   2,l6& 

Palmyra  Fibre.    See  Fibre. 

Palmyra  Wood.   See  Palm.- 

Palni  (pal'fle)  Hills,  mountain  ranee  of 
Southern  India,  joining  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Ghats,  in  the  district  of  Madura,  Madras 
? residency.  The  soil  is  fairly  fertile  and  af- 
ords  excellent  pasturage.  The  climate  is 
equable,  comparatively  dry  and  healthy,  and 
there  is  a  sanatorium  at  Kodikanal,  47  miles 
northeast  of  Madura. 

Palo,  pa'ld,  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of  the 
island  of  Leyte,  situated  on  the  northeast  coast 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Malo  Malo  River,  six  miles 
south  of  Tacloban.  It  is  an  important  road 
centre,  bein|(  connected  by  road  with  Tacloban 
and  other  important  towns  to  the  south  and 
west.    Pop.  17,740. 

Palo  Alto,  pa'lo  al'to,  Cal.,  town  tn  Santa 
,  Clara  County ;  on  the  coast  division  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad ;  33  miles  southeast  of 
San  Francisco  and  18  miles  northwest  of  San 
Jose.  It  was  settled  in  1891  by  the  opening  of 
the  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  University  (q.v.)  which 
is  located  here.  In  i8g2  a  number  of  people 
established  homes  in  Palo  Alto  on  account  of 
the  university.  It  was  incorporated  in  1894. 
Palo  Alto  is  a  "university  town,*  with  but  few 


industrial  establishments.  The  planing  mills 
have  about  30  employees;  and  there  are  stores 
sufficient  to  supply  a  limited  amount  of  the  local 
needs.  There  are  eight  churches,  a  high  school, 
elementary  graded  schools,  Manzanita  Hall,  a 
preparatory  school  for  boys,  and  two  prepara- 
tory schools  for  girls.  The  one  bank  has  a 
capital  of  {locv^oa  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  five  trustees.  The  town  owns  the 
water  and  electric-light  plants  and  has  a  gond 
sewerage  system.  Pop.  C1910)  44S6,  not  inclnd- 
ing  students. 

Palo  Alto,  Texas,  the  name  of  a  plain,  or 
field,  eight  miles  northeast  of  Brownsville  (q.v.), 
Cameron  County,  where  was  fought,  8  May 
1846,  the  first  important  battle  of  the  war  b^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  General 
Taylor  with  2.000  U.  S.  troops  was  on  the  Rio 
Grande  opposite  Matamoros;  and  General  Arista 
with  a  force  of  6,000  Mexicans  tried  to  cut  him 
off  from  Point  Isabel  which  was  the  base  of 
U.  S.  supplies.  Taylor  attacked  and  defeated 
Arista ;  the  Mexicans  retreated  to  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  (q.v.).  The  United  States  loss  was  four 
killed  and  126  wounded;  the  Mexicans,  102 
killed  and  128  wounded.  Consult :  Howard, 
'General  Taylor*  (1892) ;  Bancroft,  'History  of 
Mexico,'  Vol.  V. 

Pilolo,  an  annelid  (of  the  genus  Eutiiee 
viridU)  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  sea  near 
the  coral  reefs  of  tropical  islands.  They  are  taken 
in  large  numbers  in  autumn  in  nets  by  the  island- 
ers, who  esteem  them,  when  roasted,  as  a  great 
delicacy.  The  body,  about  a  foot  long  on  the 
average,  tapers  toward  both  ends,  and  along  each 
side  are  tufts  of  gills.  An  American  species  (£. 
fucala)  ■  abounds  in  various  parts  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  is  not  eaten. 

These  worms  are  interesting  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  their  extraordinary  breeding  habits. 
During  the  most  of  the  year  the  worms  lie  coil^ 
up  in  burrows  in  rotten  coral-rock,  or  other 
friable  material.  When  the  eggs  have  ripened 
within  the  body,  and  the  time  for  their  disdiarge 
has  come  (which  happens  in  early  November 
in  the  South  Pacific,  and  in  July  in  the  West 
Indies),  the  hinder  part  of  the  worm,  which 
contains  the  ovaries  and  sexual  organs,  creeps 
backward  out  of  the  burrow,  and  struggles  to 
get  away,  while  the  forward  vital  part  holds 
on  to  its  burrow.  This  takes  place  simulta- 
neously with  all  the  millions  of  worms  in  a  dis- 
trict. After  a  little  struggle  the  posterior  part 
breaks  away  and  swims  with  great  rapidity  to 
the  surface,  vast  swarms  mshing  together  to 
the  top,  where  they  are  devoured  by  fishes  and 
birds,  and  in  the  South  Seas  are  netted  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  by  the  thousand.  Almost 
at  once  each  worm  oursts,  discharging  the  eggs 
in  a  shower,  and  when  all  are  gone  the  worm 
ceases  its  backward  flight,  collapses  and  dies. 
On  no  other  occasion  is  the  worm  seen  to  leave 
its  submarine  burrow. 

Palos,  pa-!6s',  Spain,  a  former  important 
seaport  town  of  Andalusia,  in  the  province  Jnd 
10  miles  southeast  of  Huelva,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Tinto,  near  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  where 
Columbus  fitted  out  his  ships,  and  whence  he 
sailed  on  his  first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  in  r^gz.  The  convent  at  the 
gate  of  which  Columbus  appeared  as  a  poor 
stranger,  and   asked  bread  and  water  for  his 
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child,  is  still  standing  here.     Palos  is  now  an  sg  Dec.  1876L    In  1828  he  entered  the  UniversiQr 

uuiinportant  village,  of  Copenlugen,  and  while  a  student  there  at- 

Pal'pi,  the  organs  or  appendages,  consist-  tracted  attention  by  his  poem   'Raab  til  Polen* 

ing  of  stalked  or  jointed  processes,  found  in  con-  ('^^O   ^'^  ^  drama   'KjarJinghed  ved  Hoffet> 

itection  with   the  mouth  of  many  invertebrate  C1832),    His.  first  poem  o£  note  was  <Dandse- 

animals,  and  which  appear  to  be  chiefly  devoted  ruiden'    (1833),   followed   m   1834  by   the   lyric 

to  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch,  the  means  drama  'Amor  og  Psyche'  and  by  two  volumes 

by  which  the  animal  explores  the  surface  upon  °i  <Poesier>   (1836-8).    His  later  works  indude 

which  it  walks,  and  probably  in  some  cases  of  <Venus>    (1841,   a   dramatic  poem);    'Dryadens 

taste  also.    Thus,  in  many  insects  palpi  are  borne  Bryllup>  (1844) ;  'Tithon'  (1844)  ;  '"re  Digte* 

by  the  "maxillie"  or  lesser  pair  of  jaws  {maxil-  (io54).  among  them  the  lyric  drama  'Kalanus' ; 

lary  palpi),  and  by  the   'labium'   or   lower   lip  'Nye  Digte'    (1861)  ;  and  the  two  prose  works, 

(labial   palpi).      The   labial   palpi   in   butleriliea  'Ungdomskilden'     (The    Founuin    of    Youth) 

form  the  cushion-like  organs  by  which  the  elon-  ('o^S)  ;  and  <Ivar  Lykkes  Historie'    (1866-73). 

gated  proboscis  or  tongue  is  protected  when  at  a  novel.     His  chief  work  is   <Adam  Horao,*   a 

rest ;    and   the    small    maxillary   palpi    of   these  poe™  m  oltava  rima.     An  edition  of  his  poems 

insects  are  sometimes  known  as  palpuli.    In  bees,  'n  eight  volumes  appeared  in  1878-g. 

etc.,  the  labial  palpi  are  of  great  relative  lengtK  PaVudism     (Lat.    palus,   palud-,    a    marsh), 

In    Arachnida    (spiders,    scorpions,   mites,   etc.)  malarial  poiTOning;  disease  or  disposition  arising 

the  maxillary  palpi  are  largely  developed.    In  the  from  malaria  (q  v  ) 

spiders  these  organs  in  the  males  are  cojicemed  P.m^a^-manche,    or    Serpent    Boat,    the 

in    reproduction,    and    in   the    females   they   are  ^^^-^.^    ^^^    ^^^    a    lonit    canoe    used    on    the 

terminated  by   hooked   claws.     In   the   scorpion  Malabar  coast.     They   aFe   from  30  to  &  feet 

thE  .ame  slruclnre  form.,  nowerful  rarmmir-daws  .^    j         j,     ^^j    more    than    three    feet    in   beam. 


.       .1       .  ■       ,",     .        ,            .■.<-.'  and  are  hollowed  out  of  a  sinale  tree.     The 

"1.  i    !i?  j"??'",°     fVSfi         ■"  ■"■    '^  l»rg.,t  are   low.d  by  about  20  men.    donble- 

.1,11  Packard,  ■Zoology'  (.897).  b.'^^^  „j  „„  „J^  ,  ^^^  „,  ,j''„i,„  „ 

Palpita'tion,  abnormal  movement  or  beat-  hour, 

ing  of  the  heart,  sometimes  violent  and  spas-  d.— «i.    „-  ™i'i~    „_  u;—,  .  t-,        i  j    - 

ici  ..n.ibl=  ,,  Ih.  p.,i„l,  ,„d  c.™'dU-  ^vST^ard^Bl  harisSfT^bSj^rfyt-i 

n?r;.„Satr;  ih  '■.  ss  1  ?„??h  ■u"fa"iif7r"',s'  """'f? '"'°  F-^ 

»....t...i..   ^....^.„_=.    n(   ii.     !,-.,,»    A.      tX   j:„  what   IS   called   the   modern   analytic   nove .     It 

muscular  structures  of  the  heart,  due  to  dis-    ; .,„, ,    ,         _.  ■.  .        , 

SSi    LSs   Jriainiu   on    S    mmS™-  "••«'»»  ""  sWlmS   tetcnes   of   Pamela   An- 

.„  „f„p,e.  .„  e^Ue  lempe,.™,,  bodjy  JPE  AS'd°SSS.bt"..«."RiSrd''.S 

and  mental  eibanstion;  inan.oon;   detenorat.on  j,^,^  ,  ^'^^  ^„   -^  ^/^-^   ^,,^^  ^  ^,,„,^  ^ 


violent    exercisi 


E  of  every-day  eontempotaneous  persons,  a 


shock  1  dissipation;  dyspepsia.     In  sbort,  »hat-  „,„"    („,  ibrL™™  „(  .i    T  "l'., 

.....  ..»,,.  ,„  .,;.„..,.  ,1;.  „.,,..i„  ..,;™  „(  ,1,.  scenes  for   the  purposes  of  the  novelist.      1  nua 

ever  tends  to  disturb  the  orderly  actron  of  the  ,j  ,  incident  and  the  analysis  of  ehatae- 

nprvnus  system  may  mduce  palpitation,  which  ,,,.   „  '     ,.„,„    ^ ,.  ,,    «„,; '^.    ,l  .„    ,,,. 

lime,  accompanied  bv  smitoms  if  ebok-  'er    came    into    English    fiction,    and    thus    the 


.  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  ebok-  "L "„",'",    ^°8'."»  .  "=""'    a""    i™.    tn, 

■™s  "S"  ^^'drkASszz:'!  "*"  "  ;r'.;"cS'Td"'p.;xf 't 

Smv-c'SSne^Tf  rlt"Sicr»d"';h?  '"-*  Andrew.'  by  Fielding, 
fear  of  death,  due  to  general  nervous  agitation.  Pamir    (pa-mar")    Plateao,   The,    or    The 
When  palpitation  arises  from  actual  or  organic  Pamirs,  Central  Asia,  an  elevated  region  de- 
disease  of  the  heart  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  scribed  as  a  *huge  boss  or  knot,"  north  of  the 


symptomatic;    wlien    due    merely    to    disturbed  Hindu-Kush   Mountains,   connecting   the  Hin 

action  of  the  heart  or  to  disorders  elsewhere  it  'yan  a"d  Thian-Shan  mountain  systems.      (St;t 

is    frequently    called    functional,    though    it    is  Himalaya,)      The   plateau   is   about    150  miles 

always  but  a  symptom.     When  occurring  with  'ong  by  150  miles  broad,  nine  tenths  of  the  area 

organic  disease  it  often  causes  more  anxiety  to  bf'"K  mountainous   and   the   rest  pasture-land, 

the  patient  than  the  disease  itself.     In  treatment.  The  name  applied  to  the  vallevs  is  derived  from 

remove  as  far  as  possible  the  exciting  cause,  the  Persian  pai  and  mir,  signifjnng  "the  foot  of 

enjoin  absohite  rest,  keep  the  feet  warm,  some-  mountain  peaks*;  the  region  is  called  also  by 

times  give  hot   drinks  — milk,  cocoa,  and  hot  the    Persians   Bam-t-dunya    ("the   roof  of  the 

water  containing  3  little  baking-soda  are  useful,  world").     The   territories  belonging  to   Russia, 

Valerian   and  aromatic  spirits   of  ammonia   are  China,    Afghanistan,    and    Britain    meet   :n   the 

often   valuable.     Severe   eases   should  be   under  Pamir  region,  and   until   the   completion  of  the 

the  care  of  a  physician,  Anglo- Russian    sur^'eys    in     i8g5    demonstrated 

Palsy.     See  Par..^lysis;  Pabalysis  AcitanS.  "^  st/ategic  valuelessness,  owing  to  climatic  and 

_  ,    ,  ,  ,  :         pliysicai   conditions,   it   was   a   lerlilc   source   or 

Paludamenbim,  a  white  cloak,  which  the  political  dispute.     The   plateau    has   a   general 

commander  of  the  Roman  army  put  on  in  time  elevation  of  more  than  ij.ooo  feet,  dominated  by 

of   vrar.      Sometimes,   however,   the    color   may  still  loftier  ridges  and  summits  attaining  a  maxi- 

have  been  cnrnson,  and  m  the  case  of  the  em-  ^num  altitude  of  25,800  feet  in  Mustagh-ata,  in 

peror  himself  it  was  purple.  ,t,e   Sarikol   range,   and  covered   with   perpetual 

Palndan-HUller,  pa!'oo-dan-mu!'ler,   Fred-  snow.    On  the  plateau  are  several  small  lakes, 

erik,    Danish    poet:    b.    Kjerteminde,    on    the  and  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.     J'rom  November 

island  of  Funen,  7  Feb.  1809;  d.   Copenhagen  to  April  the  Pamirs  are  snow-bound  and  prao- 
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tically  inaccessible,  while  in  the  spring  and  sum.  d'Orbigny,  Darwin,  and  Roth.  Beneath  a  layef 
mer  the  high  winds  make  traveling  very  un-  of  thin  vegetable  mold,  there  is  40  or  50  yards 
pleasant.  The  great  part  of  the  surface  is  bare  of  reddish  day,  with  an  admixture  of  fine  sand 
and  barren;  the  native  Kirghiz,  however,  find  a  of  chalky  infiltrations,  apparently  proving  re- 
certain  amount  of  pasture  for  their  cattle  in  peated  inundations  in  geological  time.  There  is 
summer,  and  in  favored  localities  there  is  some  a  rich  prehistoric  fauna,  notably  remains  of 
cultivation.  The  *roof  of  the  world"  is  cele-  machxrodus,  hippidimus,  mylodon,  megatherium 
brated  throughout  Central  Asia,  and  notwith-  and  mastodons;  in  the  whitish  lacustrine  de- 
standing  its  physical  drawbacks,  two  recognized  posits  near  the  surface  fragments  of  terra-cotta 
trade  routes  have  traversed  it  east  to  west  and  primitive  tools  as  well  as  bones  {some  of 
for  ages.  prehistoric  animals),  engraved  and  polished  by 

Pamlico,  pam-lg'k8,  a  river  in  North  Car-  ">^-     Consult  Ameghino,    *La  antiguedad   del 

olina,  really  an  estuary  of  Tar  River,  opening  hombre  en  la  Plata'   (1880). 
into  Pamlico  Sound.    It  is  40  miles  Jong,  from         Pampa    AuUagas,    owl-ya'gas     or    Poooo 

one  to  eight  miles  wide,  and  navigable  for  steam-  See  Aullagas. 

ers   which  can  enter  the  sound.     Several  small  d,_        -         -    ,   ..       ^,  ...      . 

streams  flow  into  the  Pamlico  River.  nm  i^'^^^     pam-panga,     Philippines,     a 

,  ^  province  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  situated  in  the 

Pamlico,  a  sound  or  lagoon  on  the  coast  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  bounded  on  the 

of   ^orth   Carolina,   the   largest   lagoon   on   the  north   by   Tirlac,   on   the   east   by   Bulacin    on 

east  coast  of  the  United  States.     It  is  about  80  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Manila,  and  on  the  west 

miles  long  and  from  10  to  30  miles  wide.     It  is  by  Zambales;  length  3?J4  miles  from  north  to 

separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  long,  nar-  south ;  greatest  width  34  miles ;  area  2  200  square 

row  sandy  islands  — bars  or  beaches,— the  point  miles.     The  province  is  high  in  the  north  and 

fanhest  out  is   called   Cape  Hatteras.     Pamlico  mountainous  in  the  northwest  and  west   but  low 

and     Neuse  rivers  enter  the  sound,  and  the  out-  and   marshy   in  the  south;   alcmg  the  'shore  of 

lets    on    the   east    are    Hatteraa    and    Ocracoke  Manila   Bay   and    for   several   miles   inland   the 

mlets.     The  northern  part  is  shallow,  the  souths  country  is  covered  by  canals  and  the  estuaries 

ern  part  is  about  20  feet  deep.     Fish  and  wild  of   the    Grande   de    la    Pampanga    River       The 

fowl  are  abundant.     Several  small  islands  skirt  principal  products  are  rice  (raised  in  the  low- 

the  shore.    Roanoke,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lands  of  the  south),  sugar,  sweet  potatoes  gabe 

sound,  IS  the  largest.  tobacco,   and   cotton.      Agriculture   is   the   chief 

Pamlico  Indians,  a  former  American  tribe  occupation   of    the    inhabitants,   but    mechanical 

living  on  the  Pamlico  River  in  Beaufort  County,  industries  are  also  quite  extensively   developed; 

N.  C    They  were  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  y^^  ""ost  important  are  weaving  and  the  manu- 

the  smallpox  in   1(^7,  and   were  practically  ex-  faeture  of  sugar,  the  fisheries  of  Pampanga  are 

terminated  by  the  Tuscarora  war  in  1711.  mcreasing  m  importance,  and  there  is  a  large 

word  mfmnu  'ptun,'  ippl.td    o  v.noui  great  „„„ecti„g  ,1,,  province  wiS    Minil.    ckv.S 

pla.n.  m  Sonth  Americi  and  a  .0  occurrmg  m  Tirlar.  a'd  Nmv.  EcS;"  "  Sla  4  dS 

proper  names,  for  example^  Riobanrba,  Moyo-  ..„  Raii.„,,j  ,.™„  .t.  „,1  ■        i  ^l 

bamba,    Ayapampa    CPlai?  of    Death-),    iid  SJi  S  ^SJrhw.T^  ?°  '^T       J'T  r""" 

Coehabamta    cLke    Plam').     Rarely,   as    iit  SI'  ,°.S'£r£'„",„  ?*      .'""."S  *'  ■'"!' 

Per.  along  tlJe  Ucay.li   Ei,4r,  f.rest.'d  plain,  KVi^dS    iJjSnT  ""X  ""p'ro'SJI '■'t'S; 

are  spoken  of  as  pampas;  the  typical  pampas  are  „„-,.  m=i,.rit^   J,f   .i,.  „->™i-    !"'"""-=■      'ne 

stretcl,..  of  treeEs  "^lain,  vaffid  with 'roHing  tS  .°'A°7go,°L'iU "S'e.'ti'blifS'TS 

5iSbtr.srwi*"aV;zlb°.' ^s;  "■-"•'" ■- %"''*■■  "'"■  ^" 

courses  are  absent,  but  there  are  many  lakes  or  ^■°?P"'P't,*'<»  Grande  de  la,  re'6  gran'dl 
pools  of  rather  brackish  water.  Tlie  predomi-  °f  '^  pam-Mn'ga,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers 
nanccof  grasses,especial!y  varieties  of  the  cereals,  "'  Luzon,  Philippines,  is  formed  in  the  nortbero 
make  the  pampas  in  general  an  ideal  feeding  Part  of  Nueva  Ecija  by  the  junction  of  a  number 
ground  for  steers,  horses,  and  sheep.  A  marked  ^  streams  that  drain  the  western  slopes  of  the 
botanical  feature  of  the  pampas  is  a  huge  thistle  Caraballos  Sur,  flows  southwest  and  south 
apparently  indigenous  to  the  Northern  hemi-  through  the  provinces  of  Nueva  Eeija  and  Pam- 
spherc.  panga,  and  empties  into  Manila  Bay  through  a 
In  common  usage  Pampa  or  the  Pampas  is  delta  of  eight  mouths.  It  drains  a  large  tern- 
confined  to  a  great  plain  in  Argentina,  the  ad-  *°^'  =""  "^s  numerous  tributaries,  chief  among 
ministrative  district  of  Pampa  Central,  with  *"?™  •*«  ^lo  Chico  de  la  Pampanga;  in  the 
General  Acha  (i.soo  inhabitants)  as  capital,  and  "'"V  season  it  overflows  its  banks  in  the  lo«-er 
a  total  population  of  26,000.  Here  to  a  certain  P""^.  "'  "t^  course,  and  these  inundations  make 
degree  the  original  nature  of  the  vegetation  has  fertile  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  It  is 
been  altered  by  tree  planting,  so  that  much  of  ^bout  loo  miles  long,  and  the  means  of  a  large 
the   plain,   which   30  years   ago  was   opened   up  '°'^'  t^'u*- 

for  cattle  grazing  by  Roca's  successful  expedi-  PampangoB,    a    group    of    tribes    of    the 

tion  against  the  Indians  of  this  region,  now  no  Philippine    Islands    inhabiting   the    province   of 

longer  grows  the  paslo  amargo,  but  only  grasses  Pampanga,  Luion,  and  single  localities  in  Nueva 

better   suited   for  sheep.     These  are   tended  by  Ecija,   BaUan  and  Zambales.     They  arc  of  the 

Gauchos,    Spanish    and    Indian   half-breeds.      A  Malay    race,   and   at   the   time   of   the    Spanish 

few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  £,.100,000  conquest  of  the  islands  had  a  civilization  and 

sheep,  520,000  beef  cattle,  and  221,000   horses,  writing  of  their  own.     In  Pampanga  they  use 

mules,    etc.,    grazed    in    this   great   plain.      The  their  own  language,  which  is  spoken  exclusively 

Pampas    have    been    scientifically    studied    by  in  that  province. 
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PAH  PAS  —  PAMPLONA 


Pampas  Cat.     See  Crass-cat. 

Pampas  Deer,  a  small  deer  (Cervut  campes- 
tris)  of  the  plains  of  southern  South  America, 
having  antlers  of  three  points  each. 

Pampas  Grass,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  important  commercial  omamenUl  grass 
(CyneriHtn  or  Cortadfria  aTgenteuni).  It  is  a 
native  not  of  the  pampas  of  South  America,  but 
of  the  well-watered  higher  lands  of  Brazil  and 
die  Argentine  Republic.  It  grows  in  large 
clumps,  has  leaves  often  more  than  six  feet  long, 
and  flowering  stems  frequently  exceeding  lo 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  great  graceful 
plumes  (panicles)  of  silvery-white  flnwcrs  which 
may  occupy  even  more  than  two  feet  of  the 
stem.  This  beautiful  plant  is  grown  in  lar^e 
quantities  in  California  and  sold  for  use  in 
decoration,  the  plumes  often  being  dyed  with 
aniline  in  various  tints.  Outside  of  California, 
which  is  the  oniy  country  where  this  grass  is 
grown  for  market,  the  plants  are  cultivated  for 
ornament  in  parks  and  gardens,  but  in  the  north 
they  need  protection  with  leaves  or  litter  during 
the  winter.  They  will  grow  in  any  good  garden 
soil  with  no  special  attention.  There  are  several 
horticultural  varieties  whose  flowers  are  pink, 
carmine,  purple,  and  intermediate  tints.  Two 
t elated  species  are  of  some  importance;  uva 
grass  (G.  saccharoides) ,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
furnishes  considerable  sugar,  and  G.  jubala,  a 
plaflt  even  more  graceful  than  the  pampas  grass. 
Neither  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  the 
former  being  very  tender  and  the  latter  little 
known. 

Pampas  del  SacrameDto,  pam'pas  de!  sak- 
ra-min'to,  Peru,  great  plain  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  republic,  between  the 
Ucuyali  and  Aullaga  (or  Huallaga)  rivers.  It  is 
crossed  by  excellent  waterways,  has  a  rich  vege- 
tation, and  was  settled  in  the  iSth  century  by 
Jesuit  missionaries,  but  is  now  almost  deserted. 

Pampeluna,  pam-pa-Ioo'na,  or  Pampelune, 
paiip-lun,  variant  spellings  of  Pamplona 
(q.v.). 

Pamphilns,  pim'fT-IiJs,  Greek  painter:  b. 
between  3go  and  350  B.C.  He  and  Eupompus 
were  the  founders  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of 
painting.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Apelles  and 
Melanihus  and  was  famous  for  scientific  ac- 
curacy in  drawing  and  perspective.  He  made 
his  pupils  pay  him  a  talent  (about  $2,000)  for 
a  course  in  painting.  Among  his  works  famous 
in  antiquity  were  <The  Battle  of  Phlius' ;  'The 
Voyage  of  Ulysses' ;  and  'Family  Group,' 


to  idols  was    cast  into  prison.     Hi      

ological  teacher  at  the  famous  catechetical  school 
at  Alexandria  and  collaborated  with  Eusebiua 
in  writing  'The  Apology  for  Origen.'  Persist- 
ing in  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith  he  was 
condemned  to  death  (309)  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom by  decapitation  16  February,  the  day  on 
which  his  festival  is  celebrated. 

Pamphlet,  a  name  applied  to  an  ephemeral 
publication,  occasional  and  not  periodical,  com- 
monly discussing  some  question  of  public  or 
special  interest  at  the  time.  There  are  thus  two 
distinct  classes  of  pamphlets,  the  one  addressed 


to  the  genera!  public,  and  discussing  some  ques- 
tion of  immediate  though  probably  of  temporary 
interest.  Political  pamphlets  form  the  type  of 
this  class.  The  other  is  addressed  to  a  special 
class  of  readers,  and  discusses  something  con- 
nected with  their  particular  interests  or  pursuits. 
Pamphlets  of  both  clas.ses  are  now  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  by  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussion afforded  by  regular  periodical  literature. 
They  still,  however,  serve  many  important  uses. 
Pamphlets  have  at  various  times  since  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  exercised  a  very  important 
influence,  especially  in  this  country,  and  m  gen- 
eral in  all  times  of  political  and  religious  excite- 
ment pamphleteers  have  been  both  numerous  and 
vehement.  They  have  comprised  all  sorts  of 
men,  from  scholars  and  men  of  genius  to  the 
most  vulgar  and  venal  of  partisans.  Consult 
Waugh,  'The  Pamphlet  Library'    {1898). 

Pampbylio,  pam-fTn-a,  ancient  division  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pisidia, 
ott  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 
terranean (Gulf  of  Adalia),  and  on  the  west 
by  Lycia.  Its  ct)ast  line  measured  75  miles,  and 
its  extent  north  and  south  was  about  30  miles. 
The  geological  formation  is  peculiar,  the  entire 
surface  of  the  country  having  been  greatly 
changed  since  classical  times  by  continuous  iiu- 
viatile  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  region 
was  never  an  independent  kingdom,  so  far  as 
we  know,  but  was  successively  subject  to  Lydia, 
Persia,  Macedonia,  Pergamum,  and  Rome.  The 
population  in  early  times  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  an  admixture  of  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic 
elements.  There  were  Greek  settlements  at 
Ferge,  Aspendus,  Side,  Cibyra,  and  Attalia,  and 
remains  of  Pamphylian  inscriptions  show  that 
the  dialect  of  Greek  used  there  resembled  both 
Cyprian  and  Arcadian  and  hence  was  a  very 
early  form.  Consult;  Ramsay,  'Historical  Ge- 
ography of  Asia  Minor'  {1890);  Radet,  'Les 
ViUes  de  la  Pamphylie*  (1890,  in  'Revui;  Arche- 
ologique');  and  Lanckoronski,  'Stiidte  Pam- 
phyliens  und  Pisidiens'    {1890). 

Pamplona,  pam-plo'na,  Pampeluna,  or 
Pampelune,  Spain,  capital  city  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Navarre,  situated  near  the  French  border, 
200  miles  northeast  of  Madrid,  in  a  plateau  1400 
feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arga  River  and  on  the  railway  from  San  Se- 
bastian to  Saragossa.  There  is  an  old  and  a  new 
quarter.  The  former  with  its  narrow  streets 
has  changed  little  since  the  city  was  the  capital 
of  the  French  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  but  the 
new  part  is  regularly  laid  out.  The  main  objects 
of  interest  are  a  cathedral,  begun  by  Charles  III. 
in  1397,  the  historic  hali  where  the  Cortes  of 
Navarre  used  to  meet,  the  churches  of  San 
Nicolas  and  San  Saturn  in  o,  and  several  fine 
promenades  and  boulevards,  La  Taconera  being 
the  best;  nearby  are  the  gorges  of  Mayo  and 
Roncevalles.  A  citadel  built  by  Philip  11.  has 
been  reinforced  by  more  modem  fortifications ; 
the  city  is  an  important  point  strategically.  The 
main  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
linens,  paper,  flonr,  soap,  strings  for  musical 
instruments,  and  wines.  There  is  a  great  market 
at  Pamplona  from  29  June  to  18  July.  The  city 
may  have  been  a  Roman  colony  Pompeiopolis; 
but  the  derivation  is  not  certain.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Arabs  by  Charlemagne  in  778,  passed 
to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1513,  was  held  by  the 
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PAHUNKEY  — PAN 

ind  figured  in  near  Bethesda  Church  and  adempled  to  turn 
its  left,  but  was  repulsed.    To  relieve  the  pres- 

Pamunkev     Da-mflnkT     a    river    in    Vir-  ^""^  °"  Warren,  Hancock  at  7  p.m.  was  ordered 

pnia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  \9  attack,  and  Brooke's,  brigade  carried  the  first 

South  Anna.     It  joins  the  Mattapony  at  West  ^"V^^  "Af-P'-'  '*=.'='"P"'^  .*>>'  '^^  Confederates. 

Point   and    forms   the   York   River.     From   the  On  the  31st  Birneys  division  crossed  the  Toto- 

source  of  the   South   Anna   to  the  York  is   loo  POtomoy  and  «rr.ed  the  enemy  s  advanced  Ijne 

miles.    The  Pamunkey  Indians  have  a  reserva-  on  the  right  of  the  Richmond  ro^.    Gen.  Wil- 

tion  on  the  Pamunkey  River  *°"  ®  cavalry  division  moved  to  Hanover  Junc- 
tion and  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  over  the 

Pamunkey,  pa-munk  1,  and  Totopotomoy,  North  Anna,  at  the  same  time  defeating  riie 
two  streams  in  Virginia,  the  banks  of  vi-hich  Confederate  cavalry  and  driving  it  from 
were  the  scenes  of  military  operations  during  Mechump's  Creek;  and  Sheridan,  with  two 
the  Civi!  War.  When  Gen.  Grant  withdrew  divisions  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to  occupy  Cold 
from  the  North  Anna  (q.v.)  on  the  night  of  Harbor,  driving  the  enemy  out,  and  was  di- 
26  May  1864,  he  moved  rapidly  by  the  left  to  rected  to  maintain  his  position  at  all  hazards. 
cross  the  Pamunkey,  about  33  miles  east.  Gen.  On  i  June  Warren  moved  out  to  develop  the 
Sheridan,  with  Torbert's  and  Gregg's  cavalry  Confederate  position,  and  found  it  intrenched 
divisions,  preceded  the  infantry  m  the  after-  strongly  in  his  front,  beyond  clear  ground,  swept 
noon,  and  at  g  o'clock  next  morning  had  crossed  by  artillery  fire.  He  lost  zoo  killed  and  wounded, 
the  Pamunkey  and  occupied  Hanover  Town,  extended  his  line  some  distance  to  the  left,  and 
near  which  place,  on  the  Hanover  Court  House  „as  attacked  in  several  places  during  the  day, 
road,  one  of  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  bn-  and  quite  severely  on  the  right  just  before  dark. 
gades  was  met  and  forced  back  toward  Han-  Everywhere  Gen.  Grant  had  found  Gen.  Lee 
over  Court  House.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  confronting  him  in  strong  works,  and  de- 
Gregg's  cavalry  division,  advancing  on  the  Me-  termined  again  to  retire  from  his  direct  ad- 
chanicsville  road,  had  a  severe  engagement  with  vance  toward  Richmond  and  to  throw  his  troops 
the  Confederate  cavalry  near  Hawes'  Shop  rapidly  to  the  left  to  Cold  Harbor  (q.v.).  This 
(q.y,)  and,  aided  by  Custer  s  bn^de,  drove  it  movement  began  on  the  night  of  31  May,  the 
back  upon  the  infantry  at  the  Totopotomoy.  ^-orps  moving  successively  from  the  right  Con- 
Gen.  Lee  had  early  mformation  of  Grants  ^^n.  -official  Records,'  Vol.  XXXVL;  Hum 
movements,  and  on  the  27lh  put  his  army  in  ^rey,  <The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864-^'; 
motion  to  interpose  Iwt ween  hint  and  Richmond.  Wather,  'History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps'  ; 
Earlys  corps  "ossed  the  South  Anna,  and  by  ^^  Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of 
midday  of  the  28th  was  m  position  with  Its  right  j,,^  ^ivil  War,'  Vol.  IV.  e  A.  Cafman. 
near  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  its  left  on  the  Totopo-  ^ntn^a. 
tomoy,  near  Pole  Green  Church,  four  miles  p^n.  ;„  Greek  mythology,  a  rural  divinity. 
from  Hawes  Shop.  Andersons  corps  formed  Comparative  philology,  showing  that  the  name 
on  Earlys  right,  and  covered  the  road  from  is  related  to  pastor  (Latin,  "shepherd"),  agrees 
White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey,  by  Old  Church,  „ith  (he  results  of  modem  mythological  study , 
Bethesda  Church,  and  Mechanicsville,  to  Rich-  „hich  traces  his  various  attributes  back  to  an 
mond.  Hill's  corps  and  Breckinridge's  command  original  god  of  the  flocks,  so  that  we  can  credit 
extended  on  Early's  left  to  near  Alice's  Station,  neither  the  decadent  explanation  of  his  name, 
crossing  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  a  mile  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  ■all."  by  his  being 
north.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  the  Sixth  ,he  son  of  Penelope  and  all  the  suitors,  nor  agree 
and  Second  Union  corps  crossed  the  Pamunkey  „iih  the  Stoics  who  made  of  him  a  god  of  the 
at  Huntley's,  four  miles  above  Hanover  Town,  universe,  the  ever-present  spirit  of  nature  in  all 
and  took  position  across  the  Hanover  Court  things.  It  seems  evident  tliat  Pan  was  originally 
House  road  at  Crump's  Creek,  and  the  Fifth  a  shepherd  god  of  Arcady;  indeed  the  figure 
corps  crossed  at  Hanover  Town,  the  left  near  the  that  Arcady  cuts  in  modern  pastoral  poetry 
Totopotomoy,  an  affluent  of  the  Pamunkey,  which  seems  to  he  due  entirely  to  its  mention  in  classic 
it  entered  two  miles  below  Hanover  Town.  The  authors  in  connection  with  the  pastoral  god. 
Ninth  corps  crossed  at  midnight.  The  Second,  Considered  as  a  typical  shepherd  Pan  naturally 
Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  formed  a  line  in  front  of  develops  into  hunter,  fisherman,  and,  in  time, 
Hanover  Town.  17  miles  from  Richmond,  the  warrior;  and  "Panic  fear"  or  "panic"  is  expli- 
Sixth  on  the  right,  the  Second  in  the  centre,  and  cable  as  an  extension  of  the  unreasoning  terror 
Fifth  on  the  left.  At  noon  of  the  29th  Barlow's  that  seizes  a  flock  of  sheep.  Another  school  of 
division  of  the  Second  corps  advanced  on  the  mythologists  stress  the  fact  that  Pan  was  an 
road  from  Hawes'  Shop  to  Atlee's  Station,  small  Arcadian  god,  make  his  various  rural  activities 
bodies  of  Confederate  cavalry  falling  back  be-  merely  those  of  the  normal  Arcadian,  and  explain 
fore  it  to  the  otiier  side  of  the  Totopotomoy,  his  warlike  functions  by  noting  that  the  Arca- 
where  the  infantry  was  found  strongly  in-  dians  were  often  mercenaries;  but  this  scheme 
trenched.  Warren's  Fifth  corps  took  position  fails  to  explain  the  myth  of  Pan's  love  of  Selene, 
on  the  Shady  Grove  Church  road,  skirmishing  the  moon-goddess,  which  is  perfectly  explicable 
with  the  enemy.  Wright's  Sixth  corps  moved  if  we  reckon  the  god  a  shepherd  who  must 
011  the  right  of  the  Second,  occupying  for  a  "watch  by  night,"  The  Arcadian  myths  of  Pan's 
time  Hanover  Court  House,  and  then  closing  in  birth  are  many,  the  commonest  make  him  son 
to  the  left,  and  the  Ninth  corps  moved  between  of  Zeus  and  Callisto,  or  of  Hermes  and  a  dau^- 
the  Second  and  Fifth,  pushing  out  on  the  road  ter  of  Dryops,  and  associate  him  closely  with 
to  Pole  Green  Church.  There  was  incessant  Dionysus.  The  myth  and  the  cultus  of  Pan 
skirmishing  during  the  30th  in  an  effort  to  de-  spread  slowly  through  Greece.  He  was  not 
velop  the  Confederate  position,  and  late  in  the  worshipped  at  Athens  tmti!  after  the  battle  of 
day  Early's  corps  attacked  Warren's  Fifth  corps  Marathon,  where  the  panic  of  the  Persian  aniir 
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was  accredited  to  him;  compare  Browning|s 
poem  'Pheidippides.*  In  Rome  Pan  was  identi- 
fied witli  Faunus  or  Inuus  and  later  confused 
with  the  Satyrs,  so  that  Panel  and  Panitci 
were  spoken  of;  moreover  his  nature  was  sensu~ 
allied  somewhat,  so  that  in  early  Christian  times 
he  became  par  excellence  the  god  of  Greek 
heathenism.  Hence  the  myth  of  the  death  of 
Pan  at  Christ's  birth;  and  hence,  too,  because 
of  Che  representation  in  art  of  Pan  as  a  homed 
being  half-man,  half-goat,  the  popular  picture  of 
the  devil.  Earlier  Greek  art,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, made  of  him  merely  a  beautiful  young 
9ha>herd,  only  occasionally  giving  him  horns, 
such  as  were  worn  by  other  divinities  of  nature, 
notably  the  river-gods.  Consult:  Wieseler,  'De 
Pane'  (1875) ;  Roscher,  'Uebcr  Selene  und 
Verwandtes'   (189a), 

Pftn-American    Conference    or    Congreu, 

a  title  given  to  the  meetings  of  delegates 
from  various  countries  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America  to  consider  questions  of  mutual 
interest.  A  dcfire  for  the  unificalion  of  the 
different  American  nations  was  felt  as  early  as 
1825,  when  the  Panama  Conjress,  then  pro- 
jected, failed  to  meet.  In  1831,  1S38  and  1839- 
40,  Mexico  called  a  meetin~,  but  there  was  no 
response.  In  1847-48,  Colivia.  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Kcw  Granada  and  Peru  sent  delegates  to  a 
meeting,  but  they  a-JjourncJ  without  effective 
results.  Another  fruitless  meeting  was  held  at 
Santiac:©  in  1856,  Peru,  Chile  and  Ecuador  be- 
ing represented.  In  1846,  Peru  called  a  confer- 
ence at  which  ejgliLrcnublifs  met  to  organize  a 
Latin-Ameri canTfriiSiH  and  "to  organize  into 
one  family  the  former  Spani);h  colonies."  No 
report  was  made  of  this  meeting.  In  1878,  still 
another  meeting  was  without  results.  In  1881 
invitations  were  issued  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
Latin- American  Congress  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington the  following  year,  but  the  project  was 
ibandoned.  In  i888-8q  South  American  jurists 
pet,  but  made  no  politic.il  recommend.iliors. 
Finall)^,  10  May  188S,  Prpsident  Oeveland  was 
4Uthari7ed  to  call  an  International  American 
Conference  to  meet  in  Washington  the  follow- 
ing year.  Delegates  were  then  present  from  all 
the  governments  of  South  and  Central  America 
except  Santo  Domingo.  The  object  was  the 
furtherance  of  international  comity  and  com- 
merce, including  3  customs  union,  sanitary  reg- 
ulations, intercommunication,  uniform  weights 
and  measures,  a  common  silver  coin  and  a  plan 
of  arbitration.  The  only  practical  result  was 
the  estabhshment  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  Republics.  On  22  Oct.  igiti,  dele- 
gates from  19  countries  were  present  at  a  con- 
ference in  the  City  of  Mexico  to  consider  ar- 
bitration, an  international  court  of  claims,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  Many  re.solutions  were  adopted,  and 
the  congress  adjourned  to  meet  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  23  July  1906.  Among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered by  this  congress  was  the  Drago  or 
Calvo  Doctrine  forbidding  governments  to  col- 
lect private  debts  by  force.  The  fourth  meeting 
of  the  conference  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  9 
jnly  1910.  At  this  time  the  name  of  the  Bureau 
of  iimerican  Republics  was  changed  to  the  Pan- 
American  Union. 

Pao-American   Exfio^iaii,     a     fair    held 
in  Buffalo,  N.   Y.,  from  I   May  to  I  November 
Vofc.  in— 41 


1901.  Financially  it  was  a  failure,  due  largely 
to  President  McKinley's  assassination,  which 
caused  a  temporary  closing.    The  total  c "  '   " ' 

the  exposition  was  $8,860,75" 

ceipts  5s,478,58937.    See  Exi 


C.  &  St.  L.,  and  the  Illinois  Central  R.R.'s;  about 
40  miles  southeast  of  Springfield.  It  was  settled 
about  184s,  and  in  1867  was  incorporated.  It 
is  in  an  agricultural  region  in  which  hay  and 
corn  are  important  products.  In  the  vicinity  are 
coal  deposits  employing  1,000.  There  are  seven 
churches,  public  and  parish  schools,  and  a  free 
public  library.  The  genera'  law  oi  1870,  for  the 
government  of  cities,  is  in  lorce  in  Pana.  Pop, 
(igio)  6,055. 

Paiuetius  Rhodius,  ?-toic  philosopher:  b. 
Rhodes  about  180  B.C.;  d.  Rome  about  IIO  B.C, 
He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Rome  disseminating 
the  tenets  of  Greek  ^nd  more  especially  of 
Stoic  philosophy.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Lxlius  and  the  younger  Scipio.  He  sub- 
sequently traveled  extensively  in  the  East  and 
visited  Egypt  and  on  his  return  opened  a  Sloic 
school  at  Athens.  He  really  belonged  to  the 
middle  Stoic  or  Eclectic  school  and  borrowed 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Only  fragments  of 
his  writings  are  extant  to-day.  His  chief  treat- 
ise was  one  on  'Duty'  from  which  Cicero  in 
his  'De  Ofliciis'  has  drawn  much  material.  Con- 
sult: Van  Lynden,  <De  Panaetio'  (1802) ; 
Schmekel,  'Die  Philosophic  der  mittlem  Scoa' 

Panama,  pa-na-ma',  republic  of  Central 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Daricn  and  th« 
Atrato  River,  which  separate  it  from  Colombia, 
on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  notably  on  the 
southwest  by  the  indenting  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
on  the  west  by  Costa  Rica,  the  boundary  being 
unsettled  and  long  in  dispute.    The  interior  in 

Sneral,  and  especially  in  the  northwest  along 
Qsquito  Bay  and  in  the  southeast  along  the 
Atrato  River  is  marked  "unexplored'  on  the 
most  recent  and  complete  maps  of  the  country. 
The  interior  is  thick  with  hills  and  mountains, 
a  few  being  extinct  volcanoes.  These  have  no 
connection  either  with  the  North  American 
Cordilleras  or  with  the  Andes.  The  only  sys- 
tematic ranges  are  a  bit  of  the  Costa  Rica  cen- 
tral divide,  which  runs  over  into  western  Pan- 
ama, anf'  on  the  Atlantic  coast  further  east  the 
Ccrdiilera  de  San  Bias.  The  detached  and 
irregular  hills  are  often  separated  by  streams 
greatly  subdivided.  The  banks  of  these  streams. 
and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  ia 
covered  with  dense  tropical  vegetation.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  a  few  treeless  up- 
lands along  the  Pacific  side  between  the  Costa 
Rica  border  and  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  The 
streams  are  unimportant  with  the  exception  of 
the  ill-named  Rio  Grande,  emptying  into  the 
Pacific  near  the  city  of  Panama,  and  the  Rio 
Chagres  which  fiows  into  Limon  Bay  near 
Colort  The  importance  of  these  two  rivers  lies 
largely  in  their  proximity  to  the  projected  canal. 
This  lack  <<t  interior  waterways  and  the  general 
impassability  of  the  country  make  the  only  out- 
let for  most  towns  the  sea  and  make  other 
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aeons  of  commanication  (save  between  Colon  rerolution  to  put  a  stop  to  all  Federal  agitation, 
and  the  city  of.  Panama  by  rail),  as  well  as  overreacbed  itself.  The  revolution  in  behalf  ot 
other  location  than  near  the  sea,  practically  im-  the  new  constitution  was  completely  successful. 
possible.  The  altitude  of  the  country  varies  be-  For  a  score  of  yeara  and  more  Panama,  like  the 
tween  200  and  I.Soo  metres.  The  climate  is  other  states  in  the  Colombian  Union,  enjcyed 
warm  and  damp,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  The  (more  or  less  interruptedly)  its  uidividual 
terrible  mortality  consequent  upon  the  canal  rights.  A  Centralist  uprising  in  1885,  however, 
excavations  made  by  the  French  are  so  com-  effected  a  return  to  old  conditions.  The  former 
moiily  taken  to  prove  that  the  earth  if  merely  state  of  Panama  was  again  ruled  from  Bogota, 
upturned  breeds  a  deathly  miasma,  the  "creeping  and  became  a  department  called  Panama.  This 
Johnny,®  that  the  natives  neither  hoe  nor  plow  department  was  divided  into  four  provinces, 
in  their  small  agriculture.  But  the  high  death  Chiriqui,  Veraguas,  Azuero,  and  Panama;  the 
rate  is  quite  as  probably  explicable  by  the  lack  last  named  province  occupied  the  eastern  half, 
qf  sanitation  and  by  the  unrestrained  use  of  approximately  of  the  department  of  the  same 
mountain  streams  for  laundries,  drains,  cess-  name,  with  which  it  is  very  easily  confused, 
pools,  and  drinking  water  reservoirs.  It  is  worth  noticing  in  passing  that  during 
//w/ory^  Columbus  landed  on  the  isthmus  this  revolution  in  1885  the  United  Stales  of 
in  IS02.  Then  came  further  exploration,  notably  North  America  landed  marines  to  protect  the 
bj;  Balboa,  and  in  train  of  tiiat  colonization,  transit  of  the  Isthmus  between  the  cities  of 
still  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  l6th  century.  In  Colon  and  Pwiama,  a  circumstance  of  material 
the  mote  flourishing  days  of  Spanish  rule  in  assistance  to  the  Centralist  insurgents,  but  an 
that  century  and  the  next  the  country  in  general  act  undertaken  simply  for  the  sake  of  inter- 
and  the  city  of  Panama  (q.v.)  in  particular  en-  oceanic  and  trans- Isthmian  commerce.  That  it 
joyed  the  advantages  coming  from  the  shipment  could  have  been  for  any  reason  other  than  this 
of  South  American  silver  and  gold.  But  this  is  impossible,  since  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
prosperity  had  so  drooped  at  the  close  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  neutrality  in  the 
i8th  century  that  Panama  was  largely  isolated  Isthmian  strip  was  due  to  a  treaty  made  in  1846 
from  Colombia  and  look  comparatively  little  with  the  government  of  New  Granada,  a  govern- 
part  in  the  various  revolts  that  culminated  in  ment  not  in  existence  in  1885.  In  short  the  ob- 
Colombian  independence  in  iSig.  Two  years  ligation  was  one  to  a  territory  and  not  to  any 
after  that  date,  however,  the  people  of  Panama  power;  and  if  to  any  power  simply  to  that  in 
proclaimed  their  independence  and  became  part  control  of  the  Isthmus,  no  matter  what  its  re- 
of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  This  was  a  strong-  lation  to  the  original  treaty-making  power. 
]y  centralized  government  held  together  by  lit-  Since  1885  the  relations  of  Panama  with 
tie  but  Bolivar's  personal  influence  and  power.  Colombia  have  been  no  closer  nor  more  familiar 
It  was  shattered  in  1831,  the  year  after  his  than  before.  Several  refblts  have  taken  place, 
■  death,  and  three  new  republics  were  formed,  and  in  July  jgoo  under  the  lead  of  Porras,  later 
namely,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  New  Granada,  a  leading  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  of 
The  last  named  included  the  Isthmus.  Strangely  the  republic,  a  desperate  but  ilnsuccessfuf  at- 
enough  the  form  of  government  of  the  new  re-  tempt  was  made  by  a  Liberal  army  to  get  con- 
public  ■was  practically  identical  with  that  which  trol  of  the  city  of  Panama.  In  1903  a  more 
had  brought  it  to  revolt  against  Colombia ;  and  successful  plot  was  planned,  growing  out  of  the 
in  the  new  republic  of  New  Granada  the  central-  discontent  ot  the  people  of  Panama  with  the  at-. 
ized  government  was  equally  ill-adapted  to  its  titude  of  Colombia  toward  the  Panama  Canaf 
heterogeneous  elements.  Moreover  there  was  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  Wli ether 
no  simple  and  speedy  means  of  intercommuni-  through  fear  that  the  United  States  would  ia 
cation  such  as  might  have  welded  the  country  time  gain  sovereignty  over  the  canal  —  there 
into  some  national  unity.  In  the  existence  of  was  an  old  saying  that  the  canal  when  built 
this  type  of  government  is  the  philosophic  key  would  become  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
to  the  history  of  both  the  old  republic  01  Colom-  United  Stales  —  or  a  hope  that  the  bid  for  the 
bia  down  to  1831,  and  after  that  date  of  New  canal  might  be  largely  increased,  the  Colombian 
Granada  and  the  New  United  States  of  Colom-  Congress  refused  to  rati^  this  treaty  and  ad-. 
bia.  It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  journed  31  Oct.  1903.  By  the  terms  of  the 
as  New  Granada  had  broken  from  Colombia,  so  Spooner  Bill  this  made  the  Panama  Canal  ap- 
Panama,  New  Granada's  remotest  part,  must  parently  an  impossibility  and  the  Nicaragua' 
break,  or  attempt  to  break  from  New  Granada.  Canal  a  certainly,  for  the  President  had  been 
A  slate's  rights  or  Federalist  party  did  rapidly  bidden  to  treat  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  if', 
rise  throughout  New  Granada.  In  1840  revo-  such  negotiations  failed  to  carry  through  the.'. 
lutions  broke  out  in  most  of  the  provinces.  An  project  ot  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  In  short,  the 
independent  "State  of  the  Isthmus,"  containing  people  of  Panama  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  provinces  ot  Panama  and  Veragua,  was  pro-  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  of  renewed  com- 
claimcd  in  1841,  but  the  Centralists  were  sue-  mercial  importance  by  this  inexplicable  action 
cessful.  the  revolution  was  suppressed,  and  the  of  the  Colombian  Congress,  had  not  the  revolu- 
old  regime  was  restored.  The  sentiment  against  tion  planned  ,as  early  as  the  summer  of  19OJ 
this  method  of  government  steadily  increased  offered  a  solution.  How  the  desire  for  auton- 
until  in  l8ss  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  New  omy,  the  desire  for  a  canal,  and  the  desire  for. 
Granada  at  Bogota  the  autonomous  state  of  the  money  to  be  paid  for  the  canal,  respectively, 
Panama  was  erected  out  of  the  Isthmian  prov-  bulked  in  the  minds  of  the  revolutionary  plotters 
inces.  But  the  sincerity  of  this  act  may  well  be  it  is  impossible  to_  say.  The  foregoing  sketch 
questioned  and  its  aim  was  probably  oolitica!  of  Panama's  political  history  would  show  at 
and  the  purpose  to  crush  the  Federalist  party  for  least  that  a  revolution  for  purely  political  rea- 
good  and  all.  But  the  attempt  of  the  national  sons  was  a  possibility.  The  mixture  of  motives 
government  to  revoke  its  act,  and,  it  seems,  to  amoants  to  little  more  than  a  coincidence  ot 
provoke  a  revolution,  and  then  in  crushing  that  several  impulses,   each   of  which  alone  would 
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have  been  suflScietit  On  3  Nov.  1903  — that  is 
three  days  after  the  adjoumment  of  the  Colom- 
bian Cwigress  —  the  municipal  council  of  the 
city  of  Panama  proclaimed  the  independent  re- 
public of  Panama.  There  was  no  bloodshed. 
An  army  of  400  Colombians  (mostly  hoys  be- 
tween 12  and  14)  arrived  ^  November  in  Colon, 
whence  its  general  with  his  staff  went  to  Pan- 
ama, was  dined  there,  and  upon  his  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  new  republic,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  until   the  evening  of  the  4th,  was  im- 

Krisoned  for  a  few  days,  but  on  the  7th  with 
is  army  was  shipped  back  tn  Cartagena  from 
Colon.  In  the  meantime  upon  the  6th  of  No- 
vember the  United  States  government  recog- 
nized the  new  republic,  being  sati.^fied  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  internal  opposition  to  its 
establishment.  France's  recognition  followed 
10  November,  and  soon  afterward  like  action 
was  taken  by  Germany,  Ei>g1and,  and  Russia. 
The  remarkable  haste  with  which  the  provisional 
government  was  recognized  by  our  own  is  not 
without  precedent ;  in  a  Senate  debate  S  Jan, 
ig04.  Senator  Lodge  pointed  out  that  in  1S4S 
the  French  republic  was  recognized  after  three 
days  and  that  the  Republic  of  Brazil  had  re- 
ceived formal  recognition  within  two  days  after 
its  formation.  It  is  10  be  noticed  also  that 
Panama's  government  may  perfectly  justly  be 
reckoned  a  •■resumption*  of  previous  independ- 
ence. As  to  the  action  of  our  government  in 
landing  marines  to  protect  the  trans -isthmian 
railroad,  its  defense  lies  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Treaty  of  1846,  to  the  precedent  of  1885,  when 
the  Centralist  cause  was  as  much  (and  asijnin- 
tentionally)  aided  as  it  was  checked  in  1903,  and 
to  the  principle  thai  it  is  the  Isthmian  commerce 
that  we  aim  to  protect  by  keeping  the  strip 
neutral  rather  than  any  government,  and  hence 
that  an  appeal  from  any  established  power  in 
the  Isthmus  for  protection  of  the  railroad  must 
be  met  by  speedy  and  unhesitating  action.  The 
objections  to  this  view  of  the  case  and  the  dis- 
agreement with  the  actions  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration came  from  various  sources ;  first, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  petition  sent 
•   the   Senate    11    Jan.    1904,    from   unpartisan 


of  J.  A.  Arai^O,  Tcmias  Arias,  and  Federico 
Boj;d.  The  last-named  member  of  the  junta 
arrived  in  the  United  States  on  18  December 
and  late  the  same  dav  a  Canal  Treaty  was 
signed  by  Secretary  of  Slate  John  Hay  and  the 
minister  from  Panama  to  the  United  States, 
Philippe  Bunau-Varilla  (see  Varilla,  Philippe 
BuHAU),  who  had  been  formally  received  at 
Washington    eight    days    before.      This    treaty 


the 
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constitutional  experts;  and  second  from  the  op- 
Eosition  in  Congress  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Nicaragua  route,  who  saw  their  last  chance 


1  Congress  and  the  suppot 

fua  route,  who  saw  their  last  . 
he  New  Hiven  petitioners  simply  asked 
the  Senate  to  make  a  careful  and  deliberate  in- 
vestigation. The  opposition  in  Congress  (and 
in  the  press)  urged  that  the  revolution  in  Pan- 
ama was  fostered  if  not  actually  started  by  the 
Republican  administration  and  the  landing  of 
troops  was  for  the purposeofpreventing Colom- 
bia from  subjugating  the  rebeflious  department; 
in  fine,  that  both  revolution  and  recognition 
grew  out  of  pure  self-interest  in  the  proposed 
canal.  Whatever  the  merits  of  these  arguments, 
the  inability  of  the  Democratic  caucus  to  bind 
its  members  to  oppose  the  Canal  Treaty,  the  in- 
structions from  the  Mississippi  Legislature  to 
the  Senators  from  that  State,  and  11  Jan.  1904 
the  practical  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
W.  I.  Buchanan  to  be  minister  to  Panama  by 
the  tabling  Senator  Illorgan's  motion  to  recon- 
sider, seemed  to  show  that  the  actual  oppo- 
sition was  political  and  temporary. 

The  provisional  government  founded  3  No- 
vember was  in  the  hands  of  a  junta  consisting 


made  with  Colombia ;  tlie  compensation  is  the 
same;  but  the  canal  strip  is  maTile  wider  and 
the  powers  granted  to  the  United  States  are 
larger.  The  junta  named  above  took  control  of 
the  g^qvernment,  being  assisted  by  the  following 
provisional  cabinet:  Minister  of  Government, 
Euscbio  Morales ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr. 
Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  (later  elected  presi- 
dent) ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  F. 
V.  de  la  Esprilla;  Minister  of  Justice.  Carlos 
Mendoza ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  N. 
Victoria;  and  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  M. 
de  Obarrio,  Jr.  On  27  December  a  general 
election  of  delegates  to  a  national  convention 
took  place.  In  most  instances  municipal  au- 
thorities acted  as  electors;  the  scheme  of  man- 
hood suffrage  originally  promul Rated  having 
proved  impracticable.  Four  delegates  were 
dhosen  from  each  province  except  Panama, 
which  elected  eight,  making  a  total  of  32.  These 
delegates,  meeting  15  Jan,  1904,  were  called  to 
frame  a  constitution  and  to  elect  a  president. 
The  provisional  government  ratified  the  Canal 
Treaty  2  Dec.  1903,  and  five  days  afterward  the 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate for  ratification  by  that  body.  On  i6  Feb. 
1904,  Guerrero  was  elected  president,  with 
Arasemena,  Obaldia,  and  Mendoza  as  desig- 
nados,  or  vice-presidents. 

Article  2  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Panama,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  23  Feb. 
1904,  and  went  into  effect  26  Feb.  1904,  pro- 
vided for  the  cession,  in  perpetuity,  by  Panama, 
of  a  sirip  of  territory  adjacent  to  the  canal,  as 
follows : 

"The  R^puhlic  of  Puianu  gruU  to  tbc  United 
of  Die  zoae  ofland  and  lud 'under  wacer  tot  the  eon- 
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maintenance,  uperation,  sanitation,  and  pratection  of 
Ilie    laid    canal    or    of    any   auxiliary   csnals    or    other 

the  Baid  enK-rprise.  T^ie  Republic'  of  Panama  further 
gianu  to.Ilie  United  Stalea  in  perpclulty  the  use. 
occupUion,  and  control  ol  all  islands  wilhin  liie  limiti 

the  group  of  small  islands' in  the  Bay  of  Panama 
named    Perico,    Naca,    Culebra,    and   Flamingo." 

In  compensation  the  United  States  paid  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  concessions  and  agrees  to  pay 
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$2SiV)00  annually  begmninK  in  ihc  lenih  year  mostly  engaged  in  the  operatioo  of  the  Panama 

after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Railroad;  many  people  of  Spanish  and  Indian 

The  uneasv  conditions  prevailing  throughout  descent;  and  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast  a 

the  Central  American  countries  during  190;  and  number      of      English-speaking     negroes      and 

the  early  part  of  1908  were  particularly  mani-  mulattoea. 

fest  in  Panama,  especially  as  the  lime  for  the  ProducU. —  Though  the  climate  is  favorable 
election  of  a  new  president  drew  near.  This  to  agriculture  and  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile. 
uneasiness  caused  some  apprehension  at  Wash-  leas  than  one-third  of  the  country  is  occupied, 
ington  lest  the  canal  zone  become  affected  in  and  of  ihc  occupied  territory  only  a  small  por- 
some  waj".  Charges  had  been  made  by  one  of  tion  is  systemaiically  developed.  The  most  im- 
the  political  parlies  that  frauds  had  been  per-  portant  product  of  the  country  ig  the  banana: 
petratcd  in  the  previous  elections  and  that  the  cereals,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  also  grown. 
members  of  the  opposition  party  had  not  been  CoUon  and  indigo  and  tropical  nuts  and  spices 
allowed  to  register.  A  request  was  therefore  grow  wild  and  are  also  cultivated.  Rubber  is 
sent  in  May,  190S,  to  the  United  Stales  to  ap-  also  collected  in  the  mountains  and  there  are 
point  a  commission  to  assure  a  fair  election,  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber.  Stock- 
in  order  to  pacify  all  the  political  elements  raising  is  not  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
Secretary  of  War  Tafi  was  sent  to  Panama.  Lack  of  development  is  also  manifest  in  re- 

Ric.irJo  Arias.  Secretary  of  Foreign  Rela-  lation  to  the  mineral  resources,  which  are  not 
tions,  was  the  candidate  of  the  government  .^ufilcienlly  worked  to  become  a  source  of  rev- 
party  for  the  presidencv  and  Jose  Obaldia  was  enue  to  the  country.  Gold,  copper,  coal,  iron, 
the  candidate  of  the  Libera!  party  in  apposition  salt,  and  mineral  waters  are  among  the  minerals 
to  the  government.  The  lalter,  while  popular  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
with  the  people,  was  not  so  with  llic  govern-  Transportation  and  Commerce.~lht  only 
n-.em,  anJ  Arias  planned  to  use  the  power  of  railroad  on  the  isthmus  atid  the  only  means  of 
the  government  and  police  forces  to  hold  a  transportation  for  passengers  and  freight  be- 
dummy    election    and    declare    himself    elected,  tween  the  coasts  is  the  Panama  Railroad,  owned 

Upon  his  arrival   Taft  decided  to  appoint  and  operated  by  the  United  States.    This  road 

American   representatives  to  observe  the  elec-  is  47'^  miles  in  length  and  connects  the  ciiies 

tions  which  were  to  be  hc'.d  on  12  July,  and  of  Panama  and   Colon,     The  country  practi- 

madc    it   plain   to   the   polhical   parlies   that   it  cal'.y  has  no  highways  of  any  value,  crude  roads 

frauds  were  permitted  that  might  lead  lo  dis-  and   trails   tn  the   vicinity   of   the   large   towns 

order,   riot,   or   insurrection,  the  United   States  bring  the   nearest   approach   to   highways;   the 

would  preserve   order   according  to  the   terras  interior  of  the  country  is  almost  unfit  for  travel. 

of  the  treaty.     A  commission  of  electoral  m-  jhtf  chief  commercial  cities  are  Colon   (or 

quiry  was  appointed  by  Panama  to  investigate  Aspinwall).  with  a  population  of  between  3/xn 

and  a  list  of  the  actual  voters  in  each  polhng  and  4,000.  and  Panama   (q.v.),  the  termini  of 

precinct    was    made.       Thereupon  _  Anas   with-  the  railroad  and  canal.     Ihe  commerce  of  the 

drew  from  tbe  contest  and  Obaldia  was  elected  republic  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States  but 

almost  without   opposition,   as   the  supporters  of  there   is   also   considerable   trade   with    France. 

Anas  refrained  from  voting.    Tlie  election  was  England,  and  Germany.     For  the  year  ending 

quiet  and  orderljr.  30  jun^  ,goB,  the  exports  to  the  United  Stales 

By    the    provisions    of   the   constitution   as  ^^j-e  valued  at  $i,469J4a.  and  the  inqrorts  from 

adopted,  the  country  has  a  centralized  repub-  t},e  United  States  at  $i8|a32,666. 

lican   form   of   government    which    covers    all  —                 .         r   r-    .     ■    >        ■             -.  < 

parts   of  Ihe    isthmus   except   the    canal   zone.  ,  K'""°\v'^^,°^  Central  Am er.ea,  capit^ 

^he  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  presi-  "^  '}"^  "P"Wic  of  Panama,  si  ualed  on  a  coral 

dent    elected    for    a    term    of    tour    years    by  peninsula  running  mto  the  Gulf  of  Panama.    It 

popular    vote:    the    president    U    assisted    by  ^"  "■>  ""^'^^  !>''«,  but  vessels  atKhor  safely 

k  Mbinet   of    four  iSembers.     The   legislative  ^^^^P.^^"  mainland  and  a  cham  of  islands, 

branch    of    the     government    consists    of     a  Founded  near  the  Pacific  coast  in  isiSby  Pedro 

single   body    of    deputies   called    the    National  Anas  Davila.  Panama  became  wealthy  m  the 

Assembly  and  the   members   are    elected    for  days  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  and  was  the  oldest 

four  years.     The    sessions  of  this    Assembly  and  richest  colony  in  America  in  1671  when  it 

vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  circuit  court,  and  ™?s  taken,  looted,  and  burned  by  the  buccaneer, 

the   usual   inferior   courts.      For   local   govern-  Sir   Henry   Morgan_(q.v)       The   present  city, 

ment  the  republic  is  divided  into  seven  prov-  six  miles  from  the  site  of  the  old,  was  bmit  two 

inces     each   of  which   in   turn   is   divided   into  years   after,   and  with  ris  gramle   fortifications, 

municipal  districts.     The  affairs  of  the  prov-  ""w  in  ruins    was  long  the  strongest  Spanish 

inccs  arc  administered  by  governors,  and  those  fortress    on    the    Pacific      The    rush    of    gcld- 

of  the   municipal  districts  by  mayors  and  munie-  hunters  to  California  in  1849  renewed  its  pros- 

ipal    councils,    elected   by   popular    vote.      The  perity   somewhat   and   in   1855   procured   for    it 

(mancial  condition  of  the  country  is   excellent,  railroad  connections  with  Colon,  a  new  port  on 

there  being  no  national  debt  and  a  surplus   of  the    Atlantic;    nearly    100,000    passengers    and 

ffl  000,000  in  gold   in  the  treasury.  !,ooo,oco  tons  of  freight  landed  by  about  1,000 

Area  and  Popitlalion.— The  extreme  length  steamships  are  annually  carried  by  this  road. 
of  Panama  is  about  480  miles,  the  width  vary-  Besides  this  mere  reshipping  business  it  has 
ing  according  to  place  from  35  to  no  miles,  the  large  part  of  the  export  trade  of  what  is 
The  total  area  is  about  31,500  square  miles.  now  the  republic  (and  was  the  department)  of 
Therepubltc  has  a  population  of  about  340^10  Panama.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  mdia 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  sort.  There  are  a  rubber,  hides.  cocoboJo  nuts,  ivory  nuts,  deer- 
few  natives  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  skins,  and  coffee.     The  city  is  the  seat  of  a 
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bishop  an(l  of  several  consulates,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  ruined  convents,  a  Jesuit  college  and 
a  university  fonnded  in  1751.  Panama  is  the 
centre  of  the  country ;  in  it  the  revolution 
against  Colombia  was  carried  out  3  Nov.  190.3. 
Pop.  about  30,000. 

Pananut,  iBthmus  of,  the  tongue  of  land 
connecting  ihe  northern  and  southern  American 
continents  and  varying  in  width  from  30  to  70 
miles.  The  isthmus  runs  east  and  west  with 
a  double  curve  in  either  coast  line,  so  that 
the  western  hollow  made  by  Moequito  Bay  on 
the  north  side  and  the  eastern  indentation  of  the 
Gulf  of  Panama  on  the  south  side,  each  with 
a  corresponding  bulge  opposite,  give  the  entire 
isthmus  the  shape  of  a  reciunbent  S  or  of  the 
sign  of  variation.  In  this  more  extended  use 
of  the  term  the  words  Isthmus  of  Panama 
are  applied  to  the  entire  republic  of  Panama 
(q.v.),  that  is,  what  was  formerly  the  depart- 
ment of  Panama.  The  term  is  also  used  of 
the  eastern  and  narrower  part,  correspondint; 
roughly  with  the  former  province  of  Panama; 
to  this  part  the  name  of  Darien  was  originally 
applied.  The  isthmus  was  reached  by  Colum- 
bus in  1502,  and  was  an  immediate  field  for 
.Spanish  civilization.  It  was  crossed  in  1513  by 
Balboa,  who  'from  a  peak  in  Daricn*  discov- 
orud  the  Pacific.  The  cities  of  Panama  and 
Nala  were  colonized  before  1520.  The  isthmus 
was  also  the  scene  of  the  Darieu  scheme  of 
colonization  fathered  by  William  Paterson 
(q.v.).  In  spile  of  its  having  been  known  so 
long  to  Eurnpean  explorers,  large  parts  of  the 
Isthmus  to  the  west  of  Colon  are  unexplored. 

Panama  CanaL    See  Isthmian  Canals. 

Panama  Congress,  a  congress  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  American  nations  held  at 
Panama  June  i8z6,  for  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  American  peoples.  The 
meeting  was  originally  intended  only  for  South 
and  Central  American  delegates,  but  the  minis- 
ters of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Guatemala  at 
Washington  formally  invited  the  United  State; 
to  be  represented.  After  some  friction  in  Con- 
gress two  delegates  were  appointed,  but  at  the 
congress  22  June  1826  the  American  delegates 
were  not  present,  one  having  died  en  route  and 
the  other  having  been  delayed  in  transit.  Chile 
and  Brazil .  approved  ol  the  congress  but  did 
not  send  delegates.  The  congress  held  10  ses- 
sions, and  amone  other  results  agreed  to  a 
perpetual  union   for  defense  against   Spain. 

Panama  Hats.    See  Hats  and  Hat  Makihg. 

Panaa,  Photinos,  French  surgeon  and  oph- 
thalmologjst:  b.    in    Cephatonia,    one    of    the 


s  where  in  i860  he  was  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Medicine.  Three  years 
later  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  France 
and  was  then  appointed  associate  professor  and 
surgeon  to  the  Central  Bureau.  In  1864  he 
became  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the  Bicetre  hos- 
pital, in  1865  to  the  Midi  and  Lourcine  hos- 
pitals, in  1868  to  the  Saint  Louis  and  Saint 
Antome  hospitals,  in  1872  to  the  Lariboisiere 
hospital,  and  in  1877  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  professor  of  clinical 
opthalmology  in  the  Ecole  de  Medicine.  Panas 
rendered  valuable  service   in   the  Franco-Prus- 


sian war  and  achieved  some  renown  through 
his  introduction  into  France  of  Lister's  methods 
and  by  his  operations  in  ovariotomy.  He  was 
more  widely  Jtnown,  however,  for  his  writings 
in  medical  journals  subjects  connected  with 
his  specialty,  and  for  his  works  on  ophthal- 
mology, the  most  important  of  which  are : 
'Legons  sur  le  strabisme,  les  paralysies  ocu- 
laires,'  etc  (Paris  1873-93) ;  'Lemons  sur  les 
keratites'  (1876);  'Lemons  sur  les  affections 
de  I'appareil  lacrymal'  (1877);  'Lcgons  sur  les 
retinites'  (1878;;  'Anatomie  palhologique  de 
I'ceil',  with  Remy  (1879);  'Sur  le  glaucome  el 
les  nfoplasmes  intraoculaires'  (1893);  'Trait^ 
complet  des  ma'adies  des  yeux'  (1894); 
'l,ei;ons  de  clinique  ophthalmologiquc*  (1899)  ; 
etc. 

Panatbena'a,  Greek  festivals,  celebrated 
at  Athens  in  honor  of  Athena.  The  Panathenxa 
were  distit^uished  into  the  greater  and  the  lest, 
in  both  of  which  three  kinds  of  games  were  ex- 
hibiie<l,  conducted  by  lo  presidents.  On  the 
first  day  were  races  with  torches  in  the  Ceram- 
icus :  on  Che  second,  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
imitations  of  naval  fights;  on  the  third,  con- 
tests of  music  and  declamation,  and  dramatic 
representations.  An  olive  crown  from  the 
groves  of  Academus  and  a  vessel  full  of  sacred 
oil  were  the  rewards  of  the  victor.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  sacrifices  anj  the  sacrificial  feasts. 

Panajr,  pa-ni*,  Philippines,  the  most  north- 
western island  of  the  Visayan  group,  lying  a 
little  to  the  southeast  of  the  centre  of  the  archi- 
pelago, bounded  on  the  east  by  Iloilo  Strait, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mindoro  Sea ;  area  4,75.' 
square  miles,  with  dependent  islands  5,103 
square  miles.  The  largest  of  Ihe  dependent 
islands  is  Guimaris  (243  square  miles),  lyintf 
fo  the  southeast  of  Panay. 

Tocography. —  The  shape  of  the  island  is 
roughly  trian^lar.  A  mountain  range  extends 
from  the  penmsula  of  Buruanga  in  the  north- 
west to  the  extreme  south,  aniTfrom  Maymagui 
Mountain,  in  the  centre  of  this  range,  another 
mountain  system  extends  to  the  east  and  north. 
The  island  is  thus  naturally  divided  into  three 
provinces.  There  are  three  large  rivers,  the 
Panay.  Jalaur,  and  Aclan,and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  The  coast  on  the  east  and  north  is 
well  indented  with  bays  and  harbors. 

industrial  Resources. — The  chief  industry  of 
Panay  is  agriculture ;  cotton,  corn,  chocolate, 
pepper,  coffee,  tobacco,  si^ar,  rice,  and  copra 
are  raised;  the  last  three  are  the  staple  crops, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  maximum  shiu- 
ment  of  sugar  was  in  189a,  amounlingto  177,467 
tons ;  in  1899,  during  the  insurrection,  the 
amount  of  sugar  shipped  was  77,641  'ons,  and  of 
copra  636  tons.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of 
live  stock  raised,  cattle,  carabaos,  and  horses, 
excellent  prazing  lands  being  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  island.  The  horses  raised  in  the  province 
of  Iloilo  are  very  highly  prized  throughout  tho 
archipclago.  The  forests  are  valuable ;  amont; 
the  more  important  woods  are  molanc,  ebony, 
and  sibucao,  large  quantities  of  which  are  ex- 
ported; honey,  wax,  and  pitch  are  also  gathered 
m  considerable  quantities.  The  mineral  re- 
sources have  not  been  scientifically  developed: 
gold  is  found  and  is  mined  in  small  quantities: 
and   fine   marbles   and   tonalite   are  quarried  to 
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some  extent;  there  are  depbsits  of  gypsum,  marl.  The    'Panchatantra'    is   one  of  the   works 

and  iroa;  quicksilver  and  copper  are  also  tc-  styled  in  IndU  as  <  Nitishastras*  (,thtuira,  *book 

ported.    The  mechanical  industries  are  well  ad-  of  knowledge,*  and  niti,  "conduct"),  written  for 

vanced  and  produce  for  export)  line  fabrics  of  the  instruction  of  kings  and  all  those  called  to 

pineapple  fibre,  jusi,   sinamay,   and  cotton  are  take  a  share  in  the  government    The  five  books 

manufactured;  also  sugar  sacks,  hals,  and  palm-  of  which  it  is  made  up  form  as  many  distinct 

leaf  baskets;  the  woven  fabrics  of  the  province  sections  related  to  each  other  by  a  preface  in 

of  Antique  are  especially  well  known,  the  looms  which  a  king,  after   taking   the  advice  of  his 

giving  employment  to  over  12,000  women;  lime  councillors,  entrusts  to  a  Brahman  the  training 

of  good  quality  is  manufactured  in  Iloilo,     The  of  his  three  sons.     The  Brahman  composes  the 

fisheries  are  also  valuable,  particularly  tliose  of  Panchatantra   for   the   edification   of   the   young 

the  island  of  Guimaras.    Within  the  iJiree  prov-  princes,    and   bv  the   reading   of   that   work   he 

inces  there  are  excellent  road  systems ;  but  as  succeeds   in   overcoming  their   idleness  and   in 

the  mountains  are  almost  impassable  the  trade  developing  their  minds. 

between  provinces  is  entirely  by  sea;  there  is  The  first  book  has  for  its  title  'Mitrabheda* 

also  a  large  foreign  trade,  the  town  of  Iloilo  ('The  Disunion  of  Friends*).     It  aims  at  ac- 

being  next  to  Manila  in  commercial  importance,  quainting   kings    with    the    danger   incurred   by 

People  aitd  History.^-Tht  people  of  Panay  lending  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  those  who  seek 
are  almost  entirely  of  Visayan  race;  a  few  thou-  to  sow  divisions  between  a  prince  and  his  faithful 
sand  wild  Mundos  and  a  few  Negritos  live  in  subjects.  The  second  book  'Mitraprapti'  ('The 
the  mountains.  This  island  was  a  stronghold  Acquisition  of  Friends')  shows  how  adranta- 
of  the  Filipino  insurrection ;  it  was  tirsl  occupied  geous  it  is  for  men  to  unite  and  help  each  other. 
by  United  States  troops  in  the  early  part  of  The  third  book,  'Kakolukiya'  ("The  War  of 
1899,  when  a  base  of  operations  was  established  the  Crows  and  the  Owls')  demonstrates  the 
at  Iloilo ;  the  enemy's  force  in  that  province  was  danger  of  trusting  to  untried  men  or  to  enemies, 
dispersed  and  order  established.  Cipiz  was  oc-  The  fourth,  'Labdhapranasana'  {'The  Loss  of 
cupied  in  the  same  year,  and  San  Josi  de  Buena-  Acquired  Good')  proves  that  we  frequently  lose 
vista,  the  capital  of  Antique,  was  taken  in  1900;  by  imprudence  what  we  had  acquired  with  diffi- 
but  the  -American  advance  was  vigorously  re-  culty.  The  fifth  and  last  book,  'Aparikshitak- 
sisled,  and  the  island  was  not  completely  pacified  araka'  ('Inconsiderate  Conduct'),  shows  the 
tmtil  January  1901.  Civil  government  was  estab-  danger  of  being  precipitate.  The  narrative  is  in- 
lished  under  military  control,  and  public  schools  terspersed  with  sentences,  maxims,  thoughts,  ex- 
put  in  operation  as  soon  as  possible,  until  the  tracts  from  legal  codes,  poems,  and  dramas, 
permanent  government  was  organized  under  the  Consult:  Kosegarten,  'Pancnatantrura'  (184S- 
provincial  government  act  of  the  Philippine  Com-  59)  ;  Lancereau,  'Pantchatantra,'  French  version 
mission  in  April  1901.  Tlie  island  was  divided  (i8?i);  Schmidt,  'Pancatantra,  Textus  Oma- 
into  three  provinces  (in  accordance  with  the  tior,'  (Serman  version  (1901). 
natural  divisions)  Antique  Capiz  and  Hollo;  Pan'coaBt.  Henry  Spackman,  American 
the  former  Spanish  commandancia  of  Concepcion  educator:  b,  Germantown.  Pa.,  24  Aug.  1858. 
was  consolidated  with  Iloilo.    Pop.  801,900.  He  was  educated  at  the  Germantown  Acaden^, 

Ptnay,  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of  the  prov-  studied  law,   and  was  admitted   to  the  bar   in 

ince  of  Cipii,  island  of  Panay,  situated  a  few  1882,  but  retired  from  practice  in  1887  to  devote 

miles  inland  from  the  northern  coast,  three  miles  himself  to  teaching.    He  has  published  'Repre- 

soiitheast  of  C4piz,  the  provincial  capital.     Pop.  sentative  English  Literatnre'  (1892) ;  'Inirodiic- 

15.500,  tion  to  English  Literature*    (1895);  *Introduc- 

Panay  RiTcr,  a  river  of  the  province  of  l'°"  '^  American  Literature*   (1898). 

CSpiz.    island    of   Panay;    rises    on   the   eastern  Pan'craa,  Saint,  or  Pancratius  ("Victor   in 

slopes  of  the  Tapas  Mountains,  flows  north,  and  every   game")    a   Christian   martyr,   who  at  the 

empties   into  the   sea  near   the  town   of   Cipit;  age  of   14  defied  the  decree  against   Christianity 

length.  38  miles.    It  is  one  of  the  most  important  issued  by  Diocletian  and  was  accordingly  put  to 

rivers  of  the  island  of  Panay.   has  five  chief  death   (304)-     There  are  many  churches  dedi- 

tributaries,  and  drains  the  greater  portion   of  cated   to   him   in   England,    Italy,  France,  and 

the  province  of  Capiz.    It  has  a  high-tide  depth  Spain,  and  his  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  anni- 

of  13  feet  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  large  versary  of  his  death  (12  May), 

native  craft  for  a  considerable  distance.  Pan'creas.  a  lobulated  racemose  gland  sit- 

Panchatantra,  pan-cha-tan'tra,  an  old  col-  uated    behind    the    stom.ich.    lying    in    a    nearly 

lection    of  apologues   and   stones   in    Sanskrit,  straight  manner  across  the  spinal  column,  at  the 

Vishnusarman  is  represented  as  the  narrator  of  level  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  or  that  o(  the 

the  stories  and  author  of  the  book.     The  Pan-  loins.    The  head  and  broader  portion  or  right 

chatantra  has  been  frequently  revised.    Wilson  extremity  lies  with  a  loop  or  curve  formed  by 

had  three  widely  varying  manuscripts  before  him  the  duodenum  or  first  portion  of  the  mtestmal 

while   he   drew   up  his   analysis  of  the  work,  tract  (see  Intestine)  ;  while  the  tail  or  narrower 

Kosegarten,  who  first  edited  the  Sanskrit  text,  part  or  left  extremity,  is  in  apposition  with  the 

used  1 1  varying  manuscripts.    In  these  he  recog-  spleen.     In  man    the  pancreas   b  about    eight 

niied  two  versions,  one  simple,  the  other  more  inches  long,  in  thickness  it  may  vary  from  a  half 

extended  and  elaborated.     Neither  pi  these  can  inch  to  an  inch  or  more ;  its  average  breadth 

be  the  first  form  of  the  work,  which  must  have  being  about  iVi  inch.    Its  weight  is  usually  three 

been  3  still  more  ancient  text.  ounces   or  over.     The   splenic  vein  and   splenic 

Some  of  the  apologues  contained  in  the  Pan-  artery  pass   along   its   upper   border,  while   the 

chatantra  occur  in  the  Mahabharata.  others  origi-  lower  border  rests  upon  the  transverse  portion 

nate  in  Buddhist  books,  and  several  abridgments  of  the  duodenum.     Behind,  the  pancreas  is   in 

or  imitations  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Sanskrit,  contact  with  the  vena  ca%-a  interior,  with   th« 
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kidney  of  the  left  side  and  its  supra-renal  capsule,  eastern  Himalayas  to  a  height  of  about  la/ioo 

and  with  the  portal  vein  at  its  cominencemen(.  feet.     It  is  equal  in  size  to  a  Urge  cat,  and  haa 

The   duet    or    excretory   tube    of   the    pancreas  remarkably  glossy   reddish-chestnut   far,   darker 

passes  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  structure  below,  with  a  white  face  and  a  long  ringed  tail. 

in  the  front,  and  at  the  lower  or  inferior  edge  It  seems  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  once  very  wide- 

of  the  gland.  spread  group  which  in  the  early  Tertiary  Period 

The  diseases  of  the  pancreas  are  few,  and  do  was  numerous  in  Europe,  explaining  the  present 
not  betray  their  presence  by  any  very  marked  curious  distribution  of  the  family,  for  all  other 
symptoms.  The  most  common  form  of  disease  existing  raccoons  are  American.  The  animal  is 
is  cancerous  deposit  in  the  head  of  the  gland,  described  as  inhabiting  forests  and  feeding  almost 
which  frequently  induces  jaundice  by  obstructing  entirely  on  vegetable  food ;  but  it  eats  eggs  and 
the  common  biliary  duct  near  its  opening.  An  insects  when  it  can  get  them.  Most  of  its  time 
accurate  diagnosis  of  disease  of  this  organ  is  is  spent  upon  the  ground,  but  it  has  semi-retract- 
extremely  difficult,  and  cannot  lead  to  efficient  ile  claws  and  is  able  to  climb  trees.  ]t  is  said 
treatment;  all  that  can  be  done  in  these  cases  to  be  rather  a  dull-witted,  defenseless  creature, 
being  to  palliate  the  most  distressii^  symptoms,  reminding  one  of  the  kinkajou.  Consult: 
The  pancreas  of  ruminating  animals  iq  a  favorite  Flower  and  Lydehker,  ^Mammalia'  (1891)  ; 
article  of  food  under  the  name  of  sweetbread.  Blanford,  'Fauna  of  British  India :  Mammals* 
See  Anatduv,  Comparative;  Digestion.  (1888). 

,h  \^^r^-  '^Ti.-f"''  T"".  °^^"  Mammalif,         p^j^     pan-dan',  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of 

«^Hth       tLr/i     ^     ^''""""'^'^  '=<^'"P''-  the   province   of   Amique,   island  of   I^nay;   on 

cated  than  that  found  m  man.    In  rodenu  m  the  ^^e  west  coast  near  the  Bugang  River;  66  i^iles 

hedgehog    and    flymg    fox,    etc.,    it    exhibits    a  nn^li  ^(  *;:.n  rr>sA  H-  Rup.^^  Vi=ta      It  ic  .^n  •>» 

branched  or  arborescent  structure.    In  the  horse  ""^  °^  ^    ^in  L.    ^^   ,^,^L™~  «™  ^ 

and  pig  it  is  trilobular,    In  the  ox  it  is  invariably  ="1^^  "^  ""^  ^'^  ^  l^"^  anchorage  ground, 
and    in    man    sometimes    double.      In   birds   the         <fi,  i'^"       „    ,,,   „„„v,„  „f  ,i,„   „„„  „„„ 

sweetbread  is  narrow  and  elongated.  lies  within  ,     ^^"^'A  "  ^^"   P",t'°  £  ^r^^^A^l 

the  duadenal  loop,  and  possess  usually  two  ducts.  t^^P'. '•'«,'  a^k,^  n?,nn  Catanduane. 

The  pancreas  of  reptiles  and  amphibia  presents  ^''^'"*'  ""'  ^^^^y-  ^'"™'- 
no  features  worthy  of  special  remark.    In  certain  Panda  nuB.    See  Screw-Mne. 

fishes  a  pancreas  exists,  but  its  place  in  the  gen-  Fandarus,  p3n'da-rus,  Trojan  hero,  son  of 

erality  of  fishes  appears  to  be  filled  by  a  greater  Lycaon.     He  was  given  by  Apollo  a  bow  with 

or  less  nimiber  of  csecal  appendages  (the  pyloric  which   he  became  famous  as  an  archer.     In  the 

cseca),    which    are    attached    to    the    pyloric    or  war  between   the  Greeks  and  Trojans  he  broke 

hinder  aspects  of  the  stomach.    In  the  sword-lish  the   truce,    and    after   wounding   Menelaus   and 

these  Cfeca  become  aggregated  together  so  as  to  Diomedes    was    slain    by    the    latter.      He    also 

form  a  pancreatic- 1  ike  structure.    In  the  lancelet  appears  in  Shakespeare's  'Troilus  and  Cressida* 

no  pancreas  or  homologous  organ  exists.     In  as    a    procurer,    whence    the     English     word 

Invertebrata  certain  organs  connected  with  the  'pander.^ 
digestive  system  have  had  a  pancreatic  function  PandaVjis,  pan'da-vaz.    See  MahAbhArata. 

assigned   them.      In   gasteropodons   mollusks    it  Tj=„'j.nt-    tv..  'iuL  «,„-•  j™.,^,..,.,* ^ 

r'"  ,'"f  f'/^fi-*-'-^'-'  ^PP-""«  -  -  pilaL"S  ^?h'e  Ro'^an' lar?re  TrTby  se^eS 

long  glandular  sac  ,  ^       ^  scholars  at  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian 

Pancrcatui,  a   substance  secreted  by  the  (q.v.).    It  is  also  called  'The  Digest.'     It  was 

pancreas,   and   often    administered,   in   medicine,  ^  attempt   to   form  a   complete   system   of  law 


for  the  correction  of  certain  digestive  disorders.  ^^^  ,^5  commentaries  of  the  great  jurists.    The 

The  commercial  supply  that  is  used  in  mcdicme  ^/oti.  was   done  by    a   committee   of   the   jurist 

is  mostly  obtained  from  the  pancreas  of  the.  hog,  Tribonianus   and    j6  others   learned   in   law ;   it 

and    IS  best  known  in  the   form   of  a   grayish,  ^^^  begun  in  530  a.d.  and  completed  in  533-    The 

amorphous  powder,  usually  with  a  tmgc  of  yel-  magnitude  of  the  task  becomes  apparent  from  the 

low,  and  with  a  famt,  characteristic  smell.    Pan-  fa^  that  about  2,000  various  treatises  were  con- 

creatin  is  not  a  definite  chemical  substance,  but  ^^n^^  ^„^  f^om  these  about  9,00a  extracts  ap- 

;veral  distinct  ferments.     Its  compo-  j^r.     One  third  of  them  comes  from  Ulpian, 

..,.,„..    .„..es,   moreover,   with   the   source   from  g^^  gij^^h  from  Paulus,  one  twelfth  from  Papt- 

which   the  substance  IS  prepared,  and  with  the  nlwiis.  and  the  rest  from  36  other  writers.    The 

Stale  of  activity  of  the  particular  pancreas  from  pandects,  with   the   Codex   Justinianus,  became 

■which  It  IS  extracted.    One  of  its  normal  com-  (he  law  for  the  Roman  empire.    When  the  Lom- 

ponents,    steapsin,    is    an    exceedingly    powerful  ^ards  invaded   Italy  in  568,  they  overturned  al- 

agent  for  effecting  the  emiilsificatioii  of  fats,  and  ^^^st  all  the  few  remaining  Roman  insUtutions, 

It   IS   even  able  to  partially   separate   them  ir*-  .            _     _                         » 
free  glycerin  and  free  fatty  acids.    Another  cc 

stituent,  trypsin,  converts  coagulated  albuminc  ^^uiiiAms  auuntu  men   nvman  aui 

substances  into  soluble  peptones,  resembling  pep-  judged  according'to  the  Roman  law.    ...<.  ^^^^^, 

sin  in  this  respect.  althoi«h  its  action  is  some-  ^^^^^^  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  Trinity, 

what  different.    Pancreatin,  for  example,  i3eff«>  ^^d  contains  a  great  deal  of  legislation  on  ecde- 

tive  only  m  an  alkaline  medium,  while  in  the  gjastieal    matters,   was  held   in    esteem  Tiy  the 

case  of  pepsin  the  medium  must  be  acid.    An-  clergy;  butXhe  Pandects  were  at  first  ignored, 

other  constituent,  amylopsin,  converts  starches  ^^  ^ej      (jie  work  of  pagan  jurists.    In  the  last 

and  other  amylaceous  substances  into  sugars;  and  ^^  ^f  the  nth  century,  however,  there  was  a 

a  fourth  ferment,  that  is  present  possesses  the  (  re^j^a,  ^f  the  study  of  Roman  law.     Ir- 

power  of  coagulating  the  casein  of  milk.  jj^rius  of   Bologna,  the   greatest  teacher  of  his 

Pan'da,  or  Wah,  an  animal  (^lurus   ful'  time,  renewed  the  study  of  the  Pandects,  which, 

gens)  of  the  raccoon  family,  which  inhabits  the  together  with  the  Codex,  became  the  basis  of  all 

c 
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medixval  legislation.    The  Pandects  may  justly  coanut  are  also  abundantly  cultivated;  the  nipa 

be  considered  the  most  famous  collection  of  law  palm   grows   luxuriantly.      There   are   abundant 

ever  made.     In  both  its  central  idea  of  codifi$a-  deposits    of   salt,   and   also    gold,    copper,    iron, 

tion  and  its  content  and  phraseology  it  has  pro-  magnetite,  and  sulphur.     The  important  Indus- 

foundly  influenced  subsequent  legislation,  includ-  tries  besides  agriculture  include  the  making  of 

ing  that  of  New  England  and  the  United  States,  nipa  wine,  the  weaving  of  buri,  and  manufacture 

Paado'ra,   in    Greek    mythology,   the    first  2.^  ™'^i  If^'*'  »"<>  ^^^ts,  and  boat  building.    The 

woman ;  so  called  because  she  received  gifts  from  ^  \l.^     ^"S^^*"  ^^°^^^  .excellent  commerciaJ 

all   the   Olympians.      She   was   the   creature   of  ^^"''""J    '^^  ^?!"'"""w'*   '^"r''t   ^"J   ''"*«* 

Prometheus,  and  the  gods  came  down  to  sec  her,  "holly  by  the  Chmese.     Many  of  Uie  rivers  are 

and  conferred  their  gifts  on  her.     Athena  in'  navigable  for  some  distance;   well  constructed 

structed  her  in  all  works  of  female  skill.    Aphro-  "'"'?,  "^end  all   over     he  province,   and  Uie 

dite  endowed  her  with  beauty  and  fasdnSition.  Manila   &  Dagupan   Railroad    also  crosses  the 

Hermes  inspired  her  with  a  desire  of  pleasing,  Pro^mce.    Pop.  302,178,  mostly  Pangasmias. 
and  taught  insinuating  words.     Athena   carried  Pangasinfina,    a    group    of    tribes    of    the 

her  thus  equipped  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  Philippine    Islands    inhabiting    the   province    of 

and  all  admired  the  work.    She  became  the  wife  Pangasinin,   Luzon   and   some   localities   in   the 

of  Epimetheus,  a  mortal,  brother  of  Prometheus,  province  of  Zambales,  Nueva  Ecija,  and  Benguet. 

and  brought  sorrow  into  the  world  by  opening,  They  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  at  the  time  of 

in  her  curiosity,  a  box  containing  the  blessings  the   arrival   of  the   Spaniards  had  a  dviliiation 

of  life;  all  these  escaped,  save  Hope.    This  is  and  written  language  of  their  own.    Their -lan- 

clearly  a  late  and  philosophic  addition  to  the  guage  is  now  generally  spoken  in  the  province  of 

myth.  Pangasin&n.    They  are  Qiristians, 

Pandours.  pin'doorz  or  Pwidoora,  the  Pangen'«ii,  a  theory  advanced  by  Dar- 
name  fpmierly  given  to  the  Servian  or  fc.1t2.an  ^^i„  to  Account  for  the  phenomenon  of  heredity, 
foot-soldiers  coming  from  the  viUage  of  Pandur,  ^^j  specially  to  explain  the  (alleged)  inherit- 
in  the  count);  of  Sol,  in  Lower  Hungaiy-  They  ^„^  ^f  acquired  characters  (effects  of  use  and 
were  at  first  irregular  troops.  In  1750  they  were  disuse  of  parts)  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
made  regular  troops.  theory  of  evolution  of  Lamarck.   (See  Lamakk- 

Pan'd,  (1)  in  law,  a  schedule,  or  roll  of  ism.)  The  problem  was  to  form  a  hypothesis  by 
such  jurors  as  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  ui»on  which  changes  in  any  part  of  the  body  could  so 
any  trial;  and  impaneling  a  jury  is  returning  affect  the  germ-cells  that  the  parental  peculiar- 
their  names  in  such  schedule  of  parchment  In  ities  should  re-appear  in  succeeding  generations. 
Scottish  law  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  panel.  Darwin  supposed  that  ever^  cell  of  the  body 
(3)  In  carpentry,  a  tympanum  or  square  piece  of  gives  off  at  every  stage  of  its  existence  minute 
thin  wood,  sometimes  carved,  framed,  or  grooved  particles,  or  gemmules,  which  when  furnished 
in  a  larger  piece,  or  between  two  upright  pieces  with  proper  nutriment  will  give  rise  to  ^arts 
and  two  cross  pieces.  (3)  In  masonry,  a  face  of  similar  to  those  from  which  they  were  derived, 
hewn  stone.  (4)  In  bookbinding,  a  depressed  These  gemmules  are  collected  from  every  part' 
part  of  the  sides  within  a  relatively  elevated  bor-  of  the  body  to  form  the  sexual  elements,  and 
dering  portion ;  or  a  space  on  the  back  between  their  development  in  the  next  generation  forms 
bands,  (s)  In  mining,  a  system  of  coal  mining  a  new  being.  To  explain  the  fact  that  characters 
in  which  the  projected  winning  is  divided  into  may  skip  a  generation  he  assumed  that  the  gem- 
large,  square  allotments,  divided  by  massive  walls  mules  may  lie  dormant  for  a  time.  This  theory 
of  coal,  instead  of  placing  the  whole  working  in  was  weak  in  that  it  assumed  the  existence  of 
one  undivided  arrangcmenL  The  pillars  are  left  particles  of  which  we  have  no  other  evidence, 
very  large,  the  rooms  small;  the  pillars  are  and  it  was  shortly  disproved  by  Gallon.  If 
worked  out,  props  being  substituted ;  these  are  these  gemmules  are  constantly  given  off  they 
knocked  out,  and  the  goaf  filled  up  by  the  caving  must  be  carried  by  the  blood  and  hence  if  intro- 
down  of  the  ceiling.  (6)  In  painting,  a  piece  of  duced  into  another  animal  they  must  effect  the 
wood  —  oak,  chestnut,  or  white  poplar  — on  progeny.  Galton  introduced  into  the  blood  of 
which,  instead  of  canvas,  a  picture  is  painted,  silver-gray  rabbits  the  blood  of  rabbits  of  other 
The  earliest  paintings  in  oil  were  generally  exe-  colors,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  half  the 
cuted  on  panels,  which  were  composed  of  various  blood,  but  the  offspring  invariably  showed  no 
pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together  with  cheese  trace  of  change  of  color.  Brooks  in  his  <He- 
^lue;  and  this  glue,  or  cement,  caused  each  por-  redity'  (1883)  modified  the  theory  so  as  to 
tion  to  adhere  so  firmly  that  such  panels  were  avoid  Galtons  experiment,  but  the  theory  has 
considered  stronger  than  those  which  consisted  been  dropped  in  later  years,  and  has  only  a 
of  one  piece  of  wood  only,  historic  interest.     Consult;   Darwin,  'Variation 

Pangawn&i,  pan-ga-se-nan',  Philippines,  a  ?^A"'"*'!,  ='"''    PI""'' .""d"  Domestication' 

province  of  the  Island  of  Luion,  in  the  western  ('868),  and   the    authorities    mentioned    under 

central  part  of  Northern  Luzon  at  the  head  of  HBSEMTY. 

the  Gulf  of  Lingayen ;  length,  east  and  west,  56         Pango-Pango,  p^g'gd-ping'gd,  or  Pago- 

miles;  width,  33  miles;  area,  1,316  square  miles.  Pago,  a  harbor  on  the  south   coast  of  the 

The  province  is  mountainous  in  the  northeast,  island   Tutuila,    Samoa.    It   is   L-shaped,   with 

and  also  near  the  western  boundary;  the  rest  of  tiie   greatest    length    (17    miles)    from    east   to 

the  surface  is  flat,  sloping  toward  the  sea,  and  west.     It  is  land-locked   and  in   every   way  one 

near  the  coast  is  very  low  and  frequently  inun-  of   the   finest   harbors   in   the    Pacific      It   was 

dated  by  the  rivers.    There  are  numerous  rivers,  ceded  to  the  United  States  as  a  naval  and  coaling 

of  which  the  Agno  is  largest  and  most  important,  station  in  1872,  and  the  cession  was  confirmed  by 

The   staple  crop   is   rice,    though   this   is   often  a   treaty   signed   in   1878,   by   which   the   United 

injured  by  floods;  sugar,  com,  tobacco,  and  co-  States  was  given  the  right  to  establish  at  the 
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harbor  a  station  for  coalinf,  naval  supplies,  fr«e-  Panini,    pa'ni-nl,    Indian    philologist:    b. 

dom  of  trade,  commercial  treatment  as  a  favored  Salatura    (near  modern   Attock),    Punjab,  4th 

nation,   and   extra-territorial    consular    jurisdic-  century  B.C.;  probably  the  oldest  writer  on  gram- 

tion.     It  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  in  mar  whose  works  are  extant,  although  he  quotes 

iSgS,   with   the   purpose   of   utilizing   its   advan-  the  names  of  64  predecessors.     He  is  reckoned 

t^es  as  a  coaJing  and  supply  station ;  and  by  the  among   the  sages   of  the   Puranas.     Nothing   is 

agreement  of   i8p9,  the   island  o£   Tutuila  came  known   of   his   life.      His   grammar   is   in   eight 

into  the  possession   oi   the   United   States.     See  books,  divided  into  chapters,  and  containing  3,996 

Sauoah  Islands.  rules  or  siitras.     Its  method  is  wholly  different 

Pan'golin,     or      Scalr     Ant-Mter.      See  from  that  of  European  grammarians.    The  sqia- 

Manis.  ^*s   chapters    treat   the   various   phenomena   of 

Pnninitjrancr    nano'  no.ta'raner    a   pronn   of  la"E"aEe  as  they  appear  in  all  the  various  forms 

islandTff'^h""lu?rirchi;tugo.^'lyin|   ."'thi  ?*  fP«^^  I'-"  ?''.<^  work  is  strictly  a  philosoph- 

Suiu  Sea,  northwest  of  the  island  of  Sulu  and  '^^j  ^"'"''^-  ^^'iW^S  1°  be  studied  as_a  whole. 

west    of    Mindanao.    The    group    includes    13  f,^  "°     conveying  sectional    mfonnation  ma 

isUnds  of  which  tlie  two  largest   are   Pangtiti-  ^"^^   ''l„''^.   for   reference   accord-ng   to   the 

rang.  44  square  miles,  and  Panducan,  14  square  f"""^^". Ti''*i,  ."'^^"^w   ?  ^°"''T^''■    u' 

miles-    the   area    of   the    whole    aroun    is    72'/^  scm-c,  and  difficult  to  the  Western  student.     He 

Sar;  miles    ViJand  "are  mXa'teyh'igh,  ■«  .the   first   who   has   classified   the  philologiwl 

aSd  are  very  heavily  wooded.     The  chief  iud us-  Pn^^'P'"  "f  grammar  as  d.sltn^shed  from  the 

tries  are  fisSng.  and  agriculture  which  is  carried  Z"'I^"^^  ".5  P''fl"\°'  'P^^'    ."(^  ''"',r'  -"^^ 

on   in   the   rudwt   and   most   primitive   manner.  ?* '^"'^T'll  ''v?"'!^"'^'  ""  "?'./°"^">'  «'^^"' 

The  island  of  Pangutirang  is  low  and  level ;  it  is  ^"fj"  T^,^  obtamed  by  a  coUat.on  of  separate 

thickly  populated  ind  carries  on  a  considerable  I^L^I^.I^Sf^T^"^  of  Pan.n,  has  been  often 

trafip  miih   ejnlii  annotated.    Its  chief  critic  13  Patanjah    (q.v.>. 

trade  with  Sulu.                                            .       ,  The  chief  edition   of   Panini   is   by   Bothlingk 

Panlwn'dlo.  The,  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  (,8^)_   and  that   of  Pataniali's    <Great    Corn- 
land,  resembling  the  handle  o£  a  pan,  generally  mentary*  by  Kielhom  (1878-85) 
projecting   from   a    State   or    TerrilOQ',   as   the  p.-in-*      nin  ;  .,flf'      „,     D«r.in..»      t^ju 
Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  or  the  Manhandle  town^'th^   diltric?  oV  Karna!  T?^ah    A 

I'nTt^'^-cTl'rtrprhandre'''"""""™^^""  S  "ile"   no%f  0"'^^   on  tt  Snd'Tr'unk 

m  Texas  called  the  Panhandle.  ^^^  the  East  I.  R.R.'s.    it  is  a  strategic  centre; 

Panic,  in  finance  and  commerce,  a  word  and  was  the  scene  of  the  neeotiations  of  Duryod- 

denoting  insecurity  and  danger  to  money  values  hana   and   Yudishthira  at   the   beginning  of  the 

and  credits.    When  a  panic  occurs  the  banks  are  12th  ccntuiy  B.C.,  of  the  Mogul  victory  of  Baber 

besieged  by   depositors,   money   is   hoarded   and  over  Ibrahim  Lodi.  which  established  the  Mogul 

general  financial  distrust  ensues.     The  word  is  power  in  north  India  in  1526,  of  Akbar's  victory 

also   applied   to   sudden   displays   of  terror   and  over  the  Afghans  in   1556,  which  reassured  the 

alarm  at   public  gatherings,  theatres,  etc.,  as  in  existence    of    the    Mogul    empire,    and    of    the 

case  of   fire.     The   most   noted   financial  panics  Afghan    victory    of    1761    o\'er    the    Mahrattas. 

since  1750  were  as  follows  :  which   prepared   the  way   for   English   rule.     It 

1763  Amalerdaio.     Heavy  failure!  in  HolUnd,  EngUod,  exports  a  COarse  sugar. 

1,73  Holtod^'FSi^f.  extMd  »s».«'o.o«.  ,  Panitan,  pa-n^tan,  Philippines,  a  pueblo 

17*3  Edgtand,  awing  to  I'rcnch  war.    GonnuDeut  i*-  of  the  province  of  Capiz.  island  of  Fanay;  on  the 

.u«i  Ms^MjOoo  Exchequtr  biiu  Malinannang  River,  seven  miles  south  of  Capiz, 

■"*  ^^^ooT'ESh^^;"^!.  onToSS"'   ""'  'he  provincial  capital.     Pop.  10,020. 

Eigliiv.two  i»ila«B  »t  Hamhuig.  Panizzl,   pa-net'sS,    Snt   Antbonv,    English 

Zi^&^L:£'^;i:'£:L'tss-s:„„, „,„  '«>''"''■■  '■ii!~c.iio  Mod.™, .« ipt  ,^: 

to    failun!    of    Souifa    Se(    bubble   companin  a.  London  8  April  1S79.     He  was  educated  at 

Owing  to  the  diitreu  occamoned  by  the  codbc-  Reggio  and   the    University   of    Parma.     Having 

?^3  °n  l8''o'io''l?i=  Z  bTLi""  FtJTTh^  T»mt  ^^^^'^  P^'''  '"  revolutionary  movements,  he  went 

caoie  iboui   ido.doo   farniliei  emigrated  to  the  to  England  in  1822.  and  became  professor  in  Ital- 

CondDni  America,  etc.,  In  four  year*.  ian  in  University  College  m  1828.    In  1837  he  was 

I'SJ  uJ5^St.Ei'''"V/^e«^™cH.i..  appointed  keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  British 

1847  England.     Owing  to  excessive  railway  apeculation.  Museum,   succeeding  tO   the   principal    llbrarian- 

fiilurei,    ((00.000,000.     Discount    rate,    ij    per  ship  in   1856.      He  contributed  very  largely  both 

i8S7  UnftSd  Su.«.    Faiiu™  tsss.000,0.0.    Minor  cri.i.  'o  the  increase  of  the  number  of  books  and  to 

in  England.  the  cataloguing  and  general  arrangement  of  tlie 

i*M  Tvindnn.     Owing    to    oTer-specuIation.     Total    liH-  library  and  designed  the  vast  reading-room  and 

^bore  tsoo,ooo.oofc    The  latt  of  the  Knou.  jj^  annexes.     He  edited  Boiardo's   <Orlando  In- 


1873  Unked  Suits.    Htavy  failures  in  New  York  and  namorato*  ;    Arioslo's    'Orlando   Furioso'  ;   and 

elseiihcrc.  Lord  Vernon's  reprint  of  Dante's  'Divine  C^m- 

;S£3.'"MS"^",:»"''d"S.;£'r'™,™„  '*'  CW)-  Con.*  r.Ba„,  .Lift  of  P.»M.. 
expected  RusHan  war.  Pstijab,    piin-jab',    Punjab,    or    Punjaub. 

1800  London.     Banng  cnnt.     Lialnbties  guiiranleed  br  c.-  PTiurm 

Englfah  banks.  ^^^  fUNJAB. 

iS»a  Financial  cruh  in  AuMcaiia.  Panjan'omm,    the    name    applied    to    an 

i8s3  United  Stat«.    The  .Uver  cnsi., ,.t.o  <>t>^  "•  imaginary  personage  of  power  and  influence;  a 

SS?o^J^  flS».  *  ^  burlesque  monarch  or  Great  Mogul.    The  word 

igoi  United  Sutca.    Cdaii  brougl)t  atMwt  t>T  ncUoa  (pe^  was    originally   coined   by   Samuel    Footc   in   a 

.,..,.^n    .„.!    J- managecneot   of   Gnucid  long  string  of  rigmarole  as  a  test  for  Macklia  , 

\  who  boasted  of  his  memory.     It  is  also  called    - 

.AKitiNG;  Finance.  the  Grand  Panjandrum. 
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Panjiud.    See  PuKjNUa  Pano  (pa'no)  Indiant,  a  South  American 

Panmtai*  ii,  the  theory  of  organic  evolu-  S^,,'.™?  J"'?."?  "■S.Sl'H-SL^'i'.'^Si^ 

lion,   the  cesT.non  of  the   opetalioS  of  natutal  "°'"^'l  ™,"'k  ,"  5„      L,  JS  wf  ^iS^™ 

.elwion.     The  ptoce.i  of  the  .utvval  of  the  n'^.  ""T^t"' "?"  »°,!"*' .''?*;"  »■"? 

Iille.t.  e.ys  Parser,  has  a  tevet.e  .Ide,  which  """"f  ""  >7th  c.nlarj  the  m.uionane.  per- 

ha.  been  termed  the  eliminai.on  of  the   unfiL  ■"S'l"'  ""7  "<  ">"°  '»  «"*"  .'"  ""  "»■»" 

Of  the  varieties  that  aooear   some  are  less  com-  ^''lages.    They  were  of  a  rather  low  grade,  but 

"elely  adaptS  to  iierSronZings  SL  °Se  ™1«"'<»-1  hierogl,-,hie  writing  on  bark.    When 

I^„;nrifv    an,i  .1.™   /,!,.  ,-„n,i;,i™,f ,;„;„„  the  missions  were  broken  up,  m  i?67,  ni 


pieieiy  auapieu  to  men  surrounnings  tnan  nic  „.„■■_               t     ,                -_     _i-    _     .   .i 

Sr;;5?':f,JiXe»»SfSi=^  sgjr'l!;;S-TS^;^sM| 

altogether  from  111 e  selection  of  proRfessive  vari-  ?"'L^                                                            "^ 

ations    by   which    evolution,   according   to    the  '^"ST". 

theory,  proceeds)  is  to  keep  up  a  certain  stan-  Pano'Mi  Indi>Il^  a  Sonth  American  fam- 

dard  of  efficiency  in  the  organs  of  tlie  members  ily  comprising  upward  of  20  tribes  and  occupying 

of   the   species.      Under   certain   conditions   this  the  forest  regions  of  Pern,  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

sutlaining  influence,  as  we  may  terra  il,  of  nat-  Among   the   better   known   tribes   are   Cashibo, 

ural  selection  may  be  suspended;  the  organism  Conibo,    Mayoruna,    Pano,    Bemo   and    Setebo, 

may  be  placed  under  conditions  in  which  natural  Tliey  are  a  savage  race  in  all  thai  the  name  im- 

scleclion  acts  witli  reduced  effect  or  does  not  act  P''":*  and  several  of  the  tnbes  practise  cannibal- 

at  all.     There  is,  under  such  circumstances,  no  ism.     They  have  steadily  decreased   in  number 

"elimination  of   the  unlit" ;  and,  as  a  result,  fit  during  recent  years. 

and    unfit   survive   indiscriminately,   inter-breed,  Panora'ma,  a  picture  representing  a  wide 

and  produce  offspring,  the  ultimate  outcome  in  or  general  view,  as  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  so 

the   course  of  generations   being  a  gradual  de-  exhibited  a  part  at  a  time  by  being  unrolled  and 

terioration  in  the  whole  race.  made  to  pass  continuously  before  the  spectator. 

This  suspension  of  the  influence  of  natural  It  was  invented  in  England  in  178?  by  Robert 
selection  or  panmixia,  acts  more  commonly  on  Barker.  See  also  Cyclobama. 
single  organs  than  on  the  entire  organism.  Thus,  Panpipe,  an  ancient  wind  instrument,  un- 
it, owing  to  sotne  change  in  surrounding  condi-  joubtedly  the  precursor  of  the  organ  (q.v.).  It 
tions  an  organ  is  no  longer  kepi  up  to  the  prev-  .^„  f^^^^^  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  short  hollow 
lous  degree  of  efficiency  by  the  el.m.nation  of  the  ^^  g^^  together  by  wax,  and  cut  in  grad- 
individua  s  m  which  the  organ  ,ti  question  is  ^^^^  ,^  ^s  so  as  to  produce  a  musical  scale, 
imperfectly  developed,  and,  as  these  "oss  with  j^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^  ^le  reeds  were  dosed,  and  the 
one  another  offspring  is  produced  m  which  the  ^„j  „„  ^  j^^  ^^  that  the  mouth 
organ  is  below  the  efficient  standard;  and  by  a  ^^j  ^,  j^^  ^^e  pipe  to  another. 
continuance  of  this  process  through  a  scries  of  '  ^  ,  t.  c 
geoerations.  it  is  supposed  that  the  organ  grad-  Panalav'ism,  a  general  name  for  the  ef- 
ually  dwindles  in  size,  and  may  altogether  dis-  forts  of  the  Slavonic  races  in  Europe  for  a  uni^ 
appear.  The  cetaceans  furnish  good  examples  of  civihzation  and  litc^ralure.  An  anonymous 
of  the  process.  Consult  Parker  and  Ilaswell,  work,  the  European  Penlarchy  (1839).  and  the 
•Text-book  of  Zoology'  (1897).  writings  of  _  A.   Gurovski,  made  a  considerable 

„                          .,  ,        .            .     ,  impression  in  favor  of  a  union  under  Russia; 

Pannonia,  pa-no  ni-a,  in  ancient  geog-  ^^jj^  ^,^^  ^.^^,j  f^y^iTed  the  Austrian  head- 
raphy,  a  Roman  province  on  the  Danube,  in-  ^^■  ^^^  f  t,,^.^^  projects  ever  possessed 
eluding  what  IS  now  western  Hungary,  Slayonia  ^  feksonable  chance  of  realization.  The  mere 
and  Bosnia,  eastern  Austria  and  Styria  Neither  j^^  (1,^,^  ^^^^  Slavonic  race  comprises  nations  so 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  nor  of  the  inhabilants,  bitterly  hostile  as  Russia  and  Poland,  not  to 
the  Pannomans,  is  anything  certain  known,  but  ^j^  „£  geographical  and  political  difficulties, 
the  people  may  have  been  of  Illyrian  stock  with  ^^^  ^f  s^^i,  J^^ersities  of  religious  creed  as  arf 
an  admixture  of  Celtic  due  to  a  Celtic  invasion  contained  within  the  range  of  Christianity  and 
m  the  4lh  century  b.c  They  were  conquered  by  Mohammedanism,  made  any  attempt  to  unite  the 
the  Dacians  about  50  bc.  Octavian  defeated  scattered  elements  of  such  a  race  in  a  voluntary 
them  in  35-34  B.C..  but  they  rose  a  generation  political  union  impracticable.  For  similar  rea- 
later  and  Pannonia  was  finally  conquered  m  9  g^f,^  [ntj^  ^jorg  ^ta-l  progress  has  been  made 
A.D.,  but  not  occupied  save  on  the  frontier  until  ^jth  the  attempt  to  promote  a  literary  union. 
J02-107  A.D.,  by  Trajan.  The  principal  cities  The  most  important  effort  put  forth  toward 
planted  by  the  Romans  were  Vmdobona  the  realization  of  a  political  union  of  the  Slavs 
(Vienna),  Carnnntum  (near  Deutsch-AIten-  waein  1848.  when,  stimulated  by  the  rival  efforts 
burg).  Savaria  (Szvonbathely),  Arrabona  at  union  of  the  German  nations,  and  especially 
(Raab),  Siscia  (Sissek),  Poetovio  (Pettau),  by  the  summons  to  Bohemia  to  send  her  full 
Aquineum  (Altotcn),  and  Sirmium  (Mitro-  contingent  to  the  German  parliament,  the  Sla- 
vitza).  Trajan  divided  the  province  Into  a  lower  vonic  clubs  summoned  a  congress  of  all  the 
and  an  upper  Pannonia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Slavs  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  with  a  view  to 
5th  century  Valenlinian  III.  of  the  WePtern  em-  confer  on  the  con-ititution  of  the  empire.  The 
pire  ceded  Pannonia  to  TheodosJus  II.  of  Byian-  congress  met  at  Prague  on  2  June.  The  various 
tiiOTi,  who  surrendered  it  to  the  Huns.  It  was  nations  represented  were  classified  in  three  de- 
occnpied  by  the  Ostrogoths  about  450  a.d..  by  partmenls:  the  first,  consisting  of  the  Bohe- 
Theodoric  of  Italy  in  488.  by  the  Lombards  in  mians,  Moravians.  Silesians,  and  Slovaks  or 
,  527,  and  by  the  Avars  in  568.  Then  came  the  Western  Slavs :  the  Poles  and  Ruthenians  form- 
influx  of  the  Slavs.  Consult  Jung,  'Riimer  und  ing  the  Eastern  Slavonians;  the  Slovenians, 
Romanen  in  den  Donaulandern'   (1887).  Croats,  Servians,  and  Dalmatians  the  southern 
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division.    Each  of  diese  divisions  chose  i6inen]'  relation  between  God  as  cause  and  other  exist- 

beri,  who  formed  a  cominittee,  with  Palacky  at  ences  as  effects.     Finally,  be  may  proceed  to  rea- 

their  head,  who  drew  up  a  plan  of  cod  federation  son  back  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  show 

and  alliance  among  the  various  nationalities  of  a  necessary  connection  between  them.     The  last 

the   empire.     The   proceedings   of  the   congress,  process   is  the   source   and   explanation   of  pan- 

however,  which  had  to  be  conducted  in  German,  theism.     The  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  God   with 

as   the   only  common  means   of  communication,  the  theist  and  the  pantheist  is  the  same.     It  is  by 

could  not  be  brought  to  a  formal  conclusion,  and  reasoning   upon   oursdves  and   the   surroundinf^ 

the  congress  was  interrupted  by  a  Slavonic  in-  objects  oi  which  we  are  cognizant  that  we  come 

surrection,  which  proved  futile.     Since  1866  re-  to  infer  the  existence  of  some   Superior   Being 

newed  but  unavailing  efforts  have  been  made  by  upon  whom  they  all  depend,  from  whom  th(^ 

the  scattered  Slavonians  of  Austria  to  form  a  proceed,  or  in  whom  they  subsist    Pantheism 

union   among  themselves,   in   order  to  counter-  assumed   the  identity   of  cause  and   effect,   and 

balance  the  preponderance  of  the  German  and  the  corscouent  adequacy  of  each  effect,  rightly 

Magyar  races.  interpretetj,   to   indicate   its    cause.    Matter,   not 

Paniy,  an  annual  or  imperfectly  perennial  '***  'tan  mind,  is  with  it  the  necessary  cmana- 
herb  (Viola  tricolor)  of  the  order  Violacea.  It  '■<>«  °i  the  deity.  The  unity  of  the  universe  is  a 
is  a  native  of  Europe  wliere  it  has  been  in  cuiti-  "n>ty  which  embraces  all  existing  variety,  as 
vation  for  at  least  400  years,  and  whence  it  has  proceeding  from  it  m  a  way  necessarily  ex- 
been  taken  to  all  cool  temperate  climates  of  the  plicable  by  the  result.  Hence  each  existing  thing 
civilized  world.  The  plant,  which  is  rarely  contains  all  the  explanation  of  its  own  existence 
more  than  six  inches  tall,  bears  lang-petioled,  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  large  irregular  flowers  The  earliest  school  of  Greek  philosophy.  th« 
which  slightly  resemble  the  human  face.  Its  Ionian,  in  as  far  as  it  admitted  any  theism,  was 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Frinch,  faisie,  essentially  pantheistic ;  and  to  the  same  school  oi 
thought,  and  its  old  folk-name,  "heart 's-ease,"  pantheism  belong  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  in  an- 
signiJBea  remembrance,  a  double  reason  for  its  cient,  and  Giordano  Bruno  in  modern  timet. 
popularity.  Few  flowers  show  the  effects  of  The  atomic  theory,  or  the  origination  of  all 
care  in  selection  more  than  the  pansy.  Natu-  things  in  conscious  atoms,  is  the  culminating 
rally  the  blossoms  are  borne  upon  rather  short  theory  of  this  school.  The  Sankhya  of  Kapila, 
stalks  and  are  less  than  a  third  the  size  of  im-  one  of  (he  most  celebrated  Indian  systems  of 
proved  varieties,  which  often  attain  a  diameter  philosophy,  in  which  probably  originated  the 
of  three  inches.  In  dry  climates  fresh  seed  must  Buddhist  religion,  was  the  chief  representative 
be  imported  annually,  since  home-grown  seed  of  pantheistic  tendencies  in  the  East.  Kapila 
even  of  improved  strains  is  apt  to  produce  flow-  enumerates  25  first  principles  of  things :  of 
ers  inferior  to  the  imported,  each  year  emphasiz-  which  the  first  (niuJaf rairiri)  is  matter ;  the 
ing  the  deterioration.  The  cultivated  pansiesare  second  {bvddhi'),  intelligeoce ;  the  third  {ahan' 
grouped  in  strains  rather  than  as  individual  va-  kara),  self -consciousness.  Speusippus,  the  sis- 
riefies,  and  as  a  rule  exhibit  mixtures  of  bluej  ter's  son  and  successor  in  the  Academy  of  Plato, 
■  white,  and  yellow,  alihotigh  some  kinds  are  all  might  be  called  an  ultra-pantheist.  He  taught, 
of  one  color.  Pansies  thrive  best  upon  rather  whatmay  possibly  be  considered  the  true  logical 
heavy  loams  well  drained  and  well  supplied  with  culmination  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  Divine  or 
plant  food  and  humus.  In  the  United  Stales  Best  is  first  indeed  in  rank,  but  is  chronologic- 
and  other  countries  where  the  air  becomes  ally  the  last  product  of  development.  He  defined 
very  dry  during  the  summer,  the  plants  gener-  happiness  as  the  habit  of  conformity  to  nature. 
ally  fail  during  the  hot  months,  even  when  The  soul,  according  to  him,  was  a  higher  union 
planted  in  shady  places,  the  most  favorable  sit-  of  the  arithmetical  and  the  geometrical,  or  ex- 
uations.  Hoice,  m  such  climates  the  seed  is  tension  harmoniously  shapea  by  number.  The 
usually  sown  in  cold  frames  during  August  or  Stoics,  differing  widely  from  the  school  of  Epi- 
September,  kept  cool  and  moist  hy  a  ratiier  thick  curus,  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  ad- 
mulch  of  loose  straw  until  the  plants  appear,  herents  of  pantheism.  Their  doctrine  was  that 
and  then  these  are  protected  from  drying  winds,  whatever  is  real  is  material.  The  universe  as  a 
Being  tolerably  hardy  the  plants  can  be  left  in  whole  possesses  consciousness,  and  this  con- 
the  frames  during  winter,  previously  having  sciousness  is  deity.  The  world  undergoes  a 
been  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  SO  as  to  constant  evolution,  the  elements  of  water,  earth, 
stand  about  two  inches  apart.  In  the  spring  and  air  being  evolved  out  of  fire,  which  again 
they  may  he  allowed  to  blossom  where  Ihey  absorbs  them,  and  the  process  recommences  in 
stand  or  may  be  transplanted  to  garden  beds  as  an  eternal  cycle.  The  human  soul  and  the  deity, 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  After  flow-  which  are  one  in  nature,  act  and  react  on  each 
ering  in  these  beds  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  other.  Intelligence,  whether  in  man  or  the  de- 
ihey  should  be  replaced  by  geraniums  or  other  ity,  they  considered  as  consisting  chiefly  in  force, 
heat-loving  plants.  Perhaps    there    is   nothing    which    seems    more 

Pan'theism    (Greek,    fan,    all,    and    llieos,  opposed  to  pantheism  than  the  mysticism  of  the 

god),  in  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  Alexandrian  school,  and  particularly  of  PlotJnus, 

of  God  and  the  material  world.    The  doctrine  which  makes  of  God  so  pure  an  abstraction  that 

stands  midway  between  atheism  and  dogmatic  even  thought,  without  being  separated  from  in- 

theism.     There    are   only   three   ways    in   which  dividuality.  cannot   attain   to   it.     Yet   from   the 

the  philosopher  can   deal   with  the   idea  of  the  bosom  of  this  school  a  prolific  source  of  panthc- 

exi^^tence  of  God,  that  is,  of  a  being  who  is  (he  Jsm   has    arisen.     Dionysius,    the    pseudo-Aceo- 

cause  or  original  sum  of  all  being.    He  may  pagite,  a  Oiristian  philosopher  of  the  Neopla- 

deny    his    existence    altogether,    or    may'   infer  tonic  school,  introduced  it  among  his  speculations, 

psychologically  that  there  is  a  God,  and  proceed  in     which     the     particular     is     derived     by     a 

to  the  inference  that  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  series  of  gradations,  as  genus  and  species,  from 

things,  but  leave  unexplained  the  nature  of  the  the  universal.    John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  founder 
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of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  Ihe  Middle  Ages, 
gave  this  speculation  a  realistic  turn,  making 
God  the  essence  of  the  world,  and  the  universal, 
the  genus,  the  species,  and  the  individual  so 
many  particular  developments  which  actual  ly 
Bucceed  each  other.  Eckhart,  a  German  philos- 
c^her  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  also 
a  disciple  of  Dionysius,  and  often  regarded  as 
the  father  of  German  philosophy,  taught  some 
views  which  were  developed  in  a  pantheistic 
direction  by  some  of  his  followers.  Eckhart 
'  held  that  the  works  of  creation  were  eternally 
in  God  in  idea  or  conception ;  this  was  devel- 
oped into  a  pantheistic  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
existflice  of  ideas  or  types  of  all  things.  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  like  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  taiip;ht 
that  monads  are  tiie  elements  of  all  existing 
things.  God  is  the  imminent  cause  of  the  uni- 
Terse.  Power,  wisdom,  and  love  are  his  attri- 
butes; but  he  is  the  monad  of  monads,  the  mini- 
mum because  all  things  are  external  to  him;  the 
maximum  because  all  things  are  in  him.  He 
produces  the  worlds  freely,  but  by  an  inner 
necessity  of  his  nature.  The  worlds  are  nature 
realized ;  God  is  nature  working.  Stars  are 
moved  by  the  souls  that  reside  in  them.  God  is 
in  all  things,  as  being  in  things  that  exist,  or 
beauty  in  objects  that  are  beautiful. 

No  modem  pantheist  has  acquired  a  greater 
renown  than  Spinoza,  probably  because  none 
has  developed  his  doctrines  into  a  system  so  com- 
prehensive, or  with  a  logic  so  rigorous.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Descartes,  he  founds  upon  that  master's 
definition  of  cause  a  system  in  which  he  devel- 
ops the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe  in  a  series 
of  propositions,  graduated  like  a  succession  of 
consequential  demonstrations  in  mathematics. 
According  to  Spino/a  the  essence  of  God  is  ex- 
istence, and  he  has  two  fundamental  attributes, 
extension  and  thought.  All  things  which  exist 
are  modes  of  God's  attributes.  Their  existence 
is  necessary,  and  all  changes  which  take  place  in 
them,  whether  affecting  intelligent  or  nor-intelli- 
gent  being^  are  necessary.  God  alone  is  free, 
and  he  is  free  because  he  acts  by  an  inner  _ne- 
cessity,  and  is  not  controlled  by  any  other  being. 
It  may  be  added  that  Spinoza  combats  the  ap- 
parent inference  from  his  doctrincj  that  the  sum 
of  things  which  exist  is  God,  Things  are  di- 
verse, complex,  and  limited,  while  God  is  one, 
simple,  and  infinite.  They  are  not  God,  but  only 
the  necessary  modes  of  his  attributes.  Among 
modem  pantheists  a  place  is  also  due  to  Leib- 
nitz. According  to  him  all  souls  are  monads, 
or  atoms  containing  active  powers  consisting  in 
ideas.  God  is  the  primitive  monad;  all  other 
monads  are  its  fulgurations.  Bodies,  as  plants 
and  minerals,  are  aggreptions  of  sleeping 
monads  with  unconscious  ideas.  The  relations 
of  the  monads  are  purely  mechanical,  and  their 
co-operation  is  determined  by  the  theory  of  pre- 
established  harmony.  (See  Misn,  Human.) 
Diderot  recognized  God  in  natural  law,  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness;  for  Leibnitz's  monads  he 
put  atoms,  and  gave  them  sense  in  place  of 
ideas,  which  became  thought  in  organized  beings. 
Finally,  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution,  when 
it  assumes  a  transcendental  form,  and  carries 
speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  things  beyond  the 
range  of  inferences  founded  on  the  observation 
of  nature,  is  necessarily  pantheistic, 

Pan'theon,  anciently  a  name  applied  to  a 
temple  or   shrine   dedicated   to   the   gods.     The 


tnost  historical  pantheon  is  that  erected  In  Ssmc 
by  Agrippa  about  25  B.C.  and  dedicated  br  him 
as  a  temple  to  all  the  gods.  For  13  centuries  il 
served  as  a  Christian  church,  having  been  dedi- 
cated by  Boniface  IV,  about  the  year  607.  It  is 
188  feet  in  circtmiference  and  is  covered  by  a 
dome  143  feet  in  span.  The  entire  heia;ht  is  141 
feet.  Raphael  and  Victor  EmmanuuT  II,  are 
buried  in  the  Pantheon.  Another  noted  Btructure 
bearing  this  name  is  the  Pantheon  of  Paris 
(Church  of  Saint  Genevieve),  for  a  description 
of  which  see  Pakis. 

PanUier,  some  large  cat,  in  North  Amer- 
ica usually  a  cougar ;  in  South  America  a  jaguar ; 
in.  India  or  Africa,  a  leopard. 

Panther-cat,  a  name  localV  given  to  ser- 
eral  spotted  wildcats;  most  often,  probably,  to 
the  ocelot  (q,v.). 

Pan'tograph,  an  instrument  by  the  aid  of 
which  maps,  plans,  and  designs  may  be  copied 
mechanically,  either  on  the  scale  on  which  they 
are  drawn  or  on  an  enlarged  or  rcdttced  scale. 
It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Pan'tomitnc,  the  name  ^ven  by  the 
Romans  to  an  actor  in  a  dramatic  ocrfortnance 
consisting  of  dance  and  gesture.  This  sort  of 
representation  appears  to  have  been  indi^nous 
to  Italy.  The  modern  Christmas  pantomime  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  spectacular  play  of  a  burlesque 
character,  founded  on  some  popular  fable,  and 
interspersed  with  singing  and  dancing,  followed 
by  a  harlequinade,  the  chief  characters  in  which 
are   the   harlequin,   pantaloon,   columbine,    and 

Pantop'oda,  or  Pycnogonida,  a  group  of 
marine  spider-like,  but  hard-shelled  arthropods, 
which  is  classified  near  the  horseshoe  crabs 
(Limuliu).  The  body  (cephalatkorax)  h  so 
small  and  the  limbs  are  so  large  that  the  aoimal, 
which  may  span  two  or  three  inches  in  targe 
species,  seems  all  legs,  and  a  popular  name  along 
the  New  England  coast  is  'no-body  crab," 
There  are  four  pairs  of  equally  large  many- 
jointed  walking  legs,  in  advance  of  which  are 
two  pairs  modified  into  chelate  mouth-organs, 
and  a  third  pair  upon  which,  in  the  breeding 
season,  the  male  carries  the  eggs  cemented  to 
these  appendages.  The  abdomen  is  represented 
by  only  a  small  tail-like  part  posterior  to  the 
legs.  A  metamorphosis  occurs  in  most  species, 
and  the  larva  looks  something  like  a  nauplius, 
but  is  not  equivalent  to  it.  These  curit)us  crea- 
tures live  from  the  shore-line  to  deep  water. 

Panuco,  pa'noo-ko,  (i)  river  of  Mexico,  ris- 
ing in  the  plateau  north  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  Sowing  generally  northeast.  It  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  of  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz  and 
receives  the  waters  of  several  smaller  streams 
before  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near 
the  city  of  Tampico  (q.v.).  Its  bar  has  been 
removed  by  elaborate  engineering  works  and  the 
river  mouth  is  now  a  fair  port.  (2)  A  district 
about  this  river,  so  called  by  Cortez  and  his  fol- 
lowers. It  was  partially  conquered  by  Cortei  m 
1522,  but  in  152^  was  granted  to  de  Guzman, 
who  was  independent  ot  Cortez, 

FanrauB,  Greek  epic  poet  of  the  5th 
century  a.C.,  ranked  one  of  the  five  great  epic 
poets  of  Greece  for  his  poems  on  Heraclei  and 
on  the  Ionic  migration.  He  was  bom  in  Hali- 
and  is  thought  to  be  Ihe  uiKte  of 
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Herodotus,  His  few  fragments  are  edit«d  by 
Kinkel  (18771;  the  most  important  are  on  wine, 
its  use  and  ainise. 


the  western  coast, 
south  of  Laoag.  ] 
Pop.  11,850. 

Paola,  pa'6-IS,  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Miami  County;  on  the  Missouri  P.,  the  Missouri, 
K.  &  T.,  and  the  St.  Louis  &  S.  F.  R.R.'s; 
about  43  miles  south  by  west  o£  Kansas  City, 
It  was  settled  in  1855  and  in  i86g  was  char- 
tered as  a  city.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
country  and  m  a  natural  gas  belt.  Coal  de- 
posit,'; are  in  the  vicinity;  cultivating  grain  and 
Stock-raising  are  prominent  industries  in  thia 
section.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  wheat,  com, 
live-Btock,  and  coal.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Ursuline  Academy,  and  has  public  and  parish 
schools  and  a  free  public  library  which  con- 
tains about  6/x)o  volumes.  Population  (1910J 
3.207. 

PaoU,  pa'A-ie,  Pasquale  da,  Corsican  pa- 
triot: b,  Morosaglia,  Corsica,  ib  April  1135;  d, 
near  London.  England,  5  Feb.  1807.  tie  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Naples,  and 
in  175^  was  appointed  captain-general  by  his 
countrymen,  then  struggling  for  their  independ- 
ence against  Genoa.  By  his  energetic  efforts 
the  government  and  military  resources  of  the 
island  were  reformed,  and  he  maintained  a 
protracted  and  generally  successful  struggle 
with  the  Genoese.  The  latter,  however,  first 
made  an  agreement  with  France  to  garrison  the 
places  held  by  them  in  Corsica,  and  finally,  in 
1768,  sold  the  island  to  France.  After  a  brief 
struggle  Paoli  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  fled  to 
England.  Here  he  remained  ao  years,  till  the 
revolution  of  iTSg,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
national  assembly  and  made  lieutenant-general 
of  Corsica.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  revolutionists  in  France  soon 
led  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land; in  1703  a  British  army  was  landed  in  C-or- 
sica,  and  tfirough  his  influence  the  crown  was 
offered  to  George  111.,  in  1794.  Paoli,  however, 
did  not  obtain  the  government  of  the  island 
and  withdrew  to  England  and  was  pensioned  by 
the  British  government.  His  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Corsica  in  1S89.  Consult  Arrighi, 
*Histoire  de  Pascal  Paoli'  (new  ed,  i8gi). 

Papacy,  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  relative  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
that  is,  the  Papacy,  was  otficially  promulgated 
by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  m  1870.  The 
primacy,  it  teaches,  over  the  entire  Church  was 
conferred  by  Christ  on  Peter;  and  this  primacy 
was  one,  not  of  mere  dignity,  but  of  full  and  su- 
preme jurisdiction.  This  supreme  authority  is 
exercised  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  'for  none 
can  doubt;  and  it  is  known  to  all  ages,  that  the 
holy  and  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  and  chief  of 
the  Apostles,  the  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  foun- 
dation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  received 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  savior  and  redeemer  ot  mankind, 
and  lives,  presides,  and  judges,  to  this  day  and 
always,  in  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  the 
Holy  See  of  Rome,  which  was  founded  by  him, 
and  consecrated  by  his  blood."  Hence,  the 
council  continues,  the  Roman  See  possesses  a 


superiority  of  ordinary  power  over  all  othei 

■ees;  and  this  powerof  lurisdiction  is  immediate, 
so  that  to  it  all  bishops,  pastors,  and  the  laity, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  are  bound 
to  submit,  not  only  in  matters  which  belong  tn 
faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  that  apper- 
tain to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Church,  In  virtue  o£  this  supreme  power,  the 
Roman  Pontiff  claims  the  right  of  free  com- 
munication with  the  bishops  of  the  entire  world, 
and  their  flocks.  To  him  as  to  the  supreme 
tribunal,  in  all  causes,  the  decision  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  Church,  recourse  may  be  had,  and 
from  his  judgments  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
assertion  that  it  is  lawful  to  appeal  from  him  to 
an  ecumenical  council  is  condemned  as  false. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  doctrinal  matters 
is  thus  defined; 

Wc  ladi  and  <k6ot  Ibu  W  v.  x  dogmi  dlTlnel*  mraM  t 
that  the  Ronun  Pintiir.  nhen  he  spHki  rx  call^n,  ihal  fm.  when, 
in  dbchante  ol  Ibe  offiu  of  pulor  end  doctor  of  all  Chrbtiins.  br 
Tirtue  of  hl>  Mpreme  Apoitolic  anlhorllv.  he  definn  9  dorlrilir 
rreiirdinK  fiiih  or  morala  lo  be  held  hy  Ihe  IJniveiwl  Chmrh.  \if 


It  is  not  now  maintained  that  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  Petrine  primacy  was  manifest 
from  the  first  in  the  life  of  Christianity;  but 
rather,  that  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  to 
borrow  Cardinal  Newman's  words,  a  certain  ele- 
ment at  work,  or  in  existence  divinely  sanc- 
tioned, which  for  certain  reasons  did  not  at 
once  show  itself  on  the  surface  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  but  gradually  with  the  expansion  of  th- 
Church,  and  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
times,  developed  into  full  vitality.  What  was 
the  date  of  Peter's  first  appearance  in  Rome  is 
not  clear.  Critics  of  all  shades  agree  that  Peter 
was  in  Rome  in  64,  when  the  Christian  com- 
munity was  already  established,  and  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  there  during  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Roman  Catholic  writers  lay  stress  on 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  who 
refer  to  tradition  in  proof  that  Peter  had  been 
in  Rome  before  64.  The  earliest  picture  that 
we  have  of  the  Christian  Church  presents  the 
community  rather  than  the  bishop.  The  writ- 
ings of  Clement  seem  to  point  out  the  com- 
munity as  the  seat  of  authority:  the  letter 
ascribed  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch  addresses  the 
Church  of  the  Romans;  and  Pope  Soter  in  170 
speaks  as  in  the  name  of  the  community,  rather 
than  in  his  own.  Put  the  march  of  events  rao- 
idly  brought  about  two  results,  the  dominatiot> 
of  the  bishops  over  the  various  churches  and 
an  active  preeminence  of  Rome  over  the  others. 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  the  political 
mistress  of  the  world,  soon  became  the  centre 
of  Christianity;  other  bishops  begin  to  con- 
sult Rome  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Poly- 
carp,  the  disciple  of  .Saint  John,  had  recourse 
to  Anicetus  on  the  vexed  c;uestion  of  the 
Paschal  celebration,  though,  it  is  true,  he  de- 
clined to  abandon  the  Asiatic  tor  the  Roman 
custom,  in  194  Pope  Victor  took  steps  to  en- 
force the  Ronian  discipline  by  the  excommuni- 
cation of  recalcitrants.  From  the  middle  of  the 
ad  century,  the  Gnostic  and  Montanist  con-' 
ersies  served  to  bring  the  Roman  authority 
prominence.     To  the  Church  of  Peter,  aa 
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to  the  wiUMSS  of  traditional   doctrine  disputes  ""ooa  Wh«n««lve«,  vhidi  an  nguf  of  »  youtk  rich  ia 

■were  referred.    The  imperial  government,  tw,  hIS™  R^mX»i.U*(tSm  U\SM«TTXi/poi"N; 

recognized  the  precedence  ot  the  Roman  biahopa  required  that  Ibe  centre  oi  admiaUuiticB  sliould  be  at 

over  all   others ;   the  Emperor   Aurelian,   in  374,  •''«  hesrt  of  the   Empire.     The   balinix  of  power  wi* 

decided   that  the   Christian   Church  properly   in  f^^f^^'    ^,1'^^  '1,7'd^wS',^'  ,h^'  ^Uti^'^JZ'. 

Antioch  should  be  dealt  with  as  the  bishops  of  from  Ihe   Goths  in   Italy  ihey  suSered  ^ievoui  tbinn 

Kome  and  luly  thought  fiL    In  256  Cyprian  of  "  'i^*  fi'st  subjecti  of  Constintinopie.   ^m  Rome  lelt 

Carthage  speaks  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  ",'","e   w"i   Td  'Se    birbSriin.     G^SSie^'w 

Primacy.      EPuring    (he    4th    and     Sth    centuries  imitated    Alexander,   who   in   setting  up    bii    throne   in 

the    Roman    Primacy    looms    larger    and    larger.  Babylon    in  jjo  a.c— a  curiooa   cmaadence  —  and   at- 

The    facta    which   indicate   this    rising   domina-  ™™ "'^     gj^h^ialf  the  J^nf  Don"io'a   n'M''uod?r«ttod 

tion    are    admitted    by    Protestant    historians    as  at  the  time  by  Pope  or   Emperor,  vhicfa  never  lost  iu 

well  as  by  Roman  Catholics.      Newman  cites  as  force  until  the  northern  nationi   grew  into  a  world  aa 

sufficient    evidence     for    the    4th    century    the  Jbe  'G^^dT'"""        "     "  "»»«'"■')'  aelf-conacioua  u 

following   passage    from    the    Anglican    Bishop  _,                        ,  „          ,         , 

Barrow :  ^"'  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  m  410,  the 

_       "      ,                              .          ,c  J  ■.     .1.     ■  subsequent  invasions  of  Italy  by  Attila  the  Hun, 

por.?„V^'^'j^»S"™d?mnV"?''^'xtrSed''*fro«  ^nd  Genseric  the  Vandal,  reduced  the  imperial 

their  place*,  whether  upon  juit  account!  or  wronefuUy,  authority  tO  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,   and 

■nil  by  fietion;  for  they,  finding  no  other  more  hopeful  the    wane    Of    Byzantine    influence    was    accom- 

f«t£ftwa?"n%t'men"d"1;hiTher°tmno''t''t*heyBo'i'n  P="''^'J    by   a    corresponding   growth   of   political 

•IraitaP     Tbui   did   Marcitln   go   to   Rome   and   aue   for  power  in  the  Papacy  in  whom  the  people  found 

■dmisiion    to    communion    there.     So    Foitunatui    »nd  their    only    protection    and    SUCCOr    against    the 

AfS''did'fli°io  R™e  foribelte^^'of  w'hkh'Tblurdiw  barbarians.     For  a  brief  interval  the  genius  of 

Saint  Cyprian  doth  much  complain'.    So  likewiie  Mar-  Justinian,  with  the  military  successes  of  Belisa- 

tianna  and   Baiilidea  in  Saint  Cyprian,  bein^  ouled  of  riuj   and    Nares,   brought  the    Popes   once   more 

Slion^did  S;  ^'"stephJrfo/'.™co'r'"to^ta'r1™^  "^der   the    sway   of   Constantinople.     With    the 

So   Maiimus  the    Cynic   went   to    Rome   to   get   a   con.  rise  Ot  the  Lombard  power  m  Italy  the  doom  of 

finoaiion   of  hia  election   at   Cooilaniioople.      So  Mar-  the   Western    Empire   was   sealed.     By   his   vain 

,.1...      .,„,,  r-,.,..-      „.     ,i..-n  r,,,    ''""sij'^\'"gj;j  effort  to  extirpate  the  use  of  images  in  worship 

,_^ the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian   (726)   drove  the 

,,             ,,          .     ,                I    -a       ^     •   ,     t  ,  Roman  and  Italian  populations  to  transfer  their 

Many    olh«    ml.nce,    of    P.pal    intofcr-  ^.i^,,  ,„,p„„  „  ,trp.pm,  which,  itoonjh  iht 

o.«.  for    th,    Tctortton    of    bi.hops    or.  Ih=  „i,j„„  '  j„i„i„„,i,e  ibih'i  vi>tt,,  >„d  .po^ 

.ppoimmeM  of  n™  buhopi.  md  the  i'''^'-  ,„,ic  ,;,,    „£   p„p,   GrcgorJ  tha   Grm    <S<X>- 

r.?/o°Mfo„n.™r™,''s=^.°pr  ^\^-'«ts°Il\^T.'S,\i"F 

gis,.  of  ,h,  P,pj^  .,d  i...  „Ug.„i.«  L.e  P-pf°J"«  «%»'  ll'S^Z^  SS fofll 

upon  the  facts,  ihcy  d.ifcr  ,n  thett  rapcct.vc  B„J<.,i„,    Qrier    i.ho»    ,1,01110    oaMi.hrf 

■nlcrptcutioo.  of  them     What  one  ..de  con-  q,,;,,;,,,^  ,„  j     |.„j  „j  j„i,i„,j  „„.  ^„y 

siders  u  evidence  of  the  nniver.jl  tccoBnition  j    ci.diziig    EnSpe.    The    Anglicim    Bishop 

accorded  to   the  pnmacy,   the   other   treats    as  ^_  .■j,,„„  .7.„_.,.:il.  *t,     ;__.ji„4.    __j  „  i, 

sides,  throw  emphasis  upon  a  few  rotable  cases  .  While  dangers  were  iife  al  Rome,  a  band  of  Ronaa 

of  remonstrance  addressed  by  bishops  of  other  ™d  ?n  "n|]a"d"«>  fo"ndt3  If  Church  "wuSI  ^"^ 

sees  to  the  actions  of  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  see  cEiatence  to  the  zesi  of  the  Romao  tHshop.    Succeaa 

in    Cyprian's    aclinowledgment    of    the    primacy  h<yood  ^aU    ihat    he    could    have    hoped    tor    attended 

nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  pre-  i;'l«C,'i,Eed'!%"dmi¥urda«St' r  of  hi?,  ™u^^^^ 

eminent  dignity-  The  definitive  recognition  of  of  Home.  England  aent  forth  mitiioturie*  in  her 
the  spiritual  primacy  is  found  in  the  greatcoun-  turn,  and  iKfo'-e  Ihe  preiehiog  of  Willebrod  and 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  presided  over  by  the  legates  „d  Thur'nria."u°der  iC  «w  Mme  o7  iKni^ 
of  Leo  I.  (451).  The  630  bishops  there  assem-  given  him  Ey  Pope  Gregory  II.,  Winifred,  aa  Arch- 
bled  accepted  as  authoritative  the  profession  of  pi'*°P  °l  MoFm,  organiitda  German  Church,  aabject 
faith  imposed  by  the  Pope ;  they  are  reported  to  "  **"  *'>""«°'  "»  »"=•  »'««'■ 

have  unanimously  exclaimed:  "What  Leo  be-  The  middle  of  the  Sth  century  saw  the  atli- 
lieves  we  all  believe;  anathema  to  him  who  ance  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Franks.  The  last 
believes  anything  else.  Peter  has  spoken  by  the  of  the  Merovingians  had  become  a  puppet  in  the 
mouth  of  Leo."  The  removal  of  the  empire  to  hands  ot  Pepin,  Ihe  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The 
Constantinople  was  fraught  with  far-reaching  nobles  offered  the  crown,  to  Pepin,  who  con- 
results  on  the  Roman  world  in  temporal  as  suited  Pope  Zachaty.  The  Pope  replied:  "Let 
well  as  in  spiritual  affairs.  In  the  gth  century  him  be  King  in  name,  who  is  in  fact  so,*  and 
writers  is  found  a  story  that,  on  his  withdrawal  Pepin  was  anointed  by  the  deputy  of  Zachary 
from  Rome.  Constantine  granted  to  Pope  Silves-  (751).  This  fact  became  a  precedent,  in  the 
ter  Rome.  Italy,  and  the  Western  islands.  This  public  law  of  Europe,  for  the  Papal  claim  of 
famous  Donation  of  Constantine  was  treated  as  indirect  authority  over  temporal  sovereigns, 
authentic  by  the  canonists  and  jurists  of  the  The  grateful  Pepin  bestowed  on  Pope  Stephen 
Middle  Ages.  'It  is."  says  the  latest  English  III.  large  territories  which  he  had  wrested 
Rotnan  Catholic  historian  of  tiie  Papacy,  frcnn  the  Lombards ;  and  in  return  he  received 
.■  prophecy  after  the  event.  Paganism,  abandoned.  ^■'0'"  1^'™  ""^  title  ot  Patrician  of  Home.  aB 
and  loon  to  be  penccuted  by  its  I'ontifex  Maximua,  event  that  Opened  the  way  to  the  establishment 
without  the  mnvietion  that  make*  martTTs.  and  long  a  of    the   empire    which    with    the    Papacy    was   to 

t='l^Ti/Cdrw?:t'!jS'«oS'"h™hS:ii'?he^fi""  constitute    the  unity  of   Christendom.    Pepin's 

' 'exuberance  io  quarrels  son,    Charlemagne,    was   cfowned   cmpcTOr   m 
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Pop«  Leo  lIL,  in  Saint  Peter's,  at  Rome,  on  son.  a  vicious  boy  of  la.  Pope  under  dw 
Christmas  Day,  Son.  When  under  the  deacend-  title  of  Benedict  JX.  After  holding  the  posi- 
ants  of  Charles,  the  ihort-lived  unity  of  the  tion  for  some  time.  Benedict  sold  it  to  Gregory 
empire  was  broken  up  into  separate  states  the  VI..  in  order  to  get  married.  There  was  an- 
Papacy  stood  forth  in  the  minds  of  men  as  the  other  rlaimant  known  as  Silvester  III.  Bene- 
paramonnt  authority  in  the  poHtical,  as  it  was  diet  endeavored  to  resume  the  savereignty. 
in  the  spiritua]  world.  "The  Church,"  writes  Monks  like  Peter  Damian  and  Hildebrand  de- 
Barry,  plored  and  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  universal 
in«w«d  of  breaking  up  as  Charles'  monarchy  bad  disorder.  The  empire  had  passed  to  the  German 
broken  up.  inip  petty  ancl  uppoied  principalities,  is  Honse  of  Otho.  Henry  III,  endeavored  to  put 
™V^i^n'?he'^lJS'S  mllfinS™%te  "he'^ISk  ^"  """  ^°  *«  degradation  by  deposing  the 
its  weapons  .pirituai.  but  (ntailing  penalties  in  this  three  unworthy  claimants,  and  appointing  a  Ger- 
world.  For  aepogjtion  interdiet,  exoommunicaiion,  man  to  the  throne  of  Peter  (1046).  Notwith- 
ioS'''if't  anSUT'lioly  ^='Mn°rKkon'"on  K^^^^  Standing  the  powerful  influence  and  resolute 
whict    becomt    the    foundation    of   order,    in    the   Stale  endeavor  of  the  monk  Hildebrand  the  reign  of 

■nd  in  the  Church.  misrule  continued  till  he  himself  became  Pope, 

Pope  Nicholas  I.  exercised  his  supremacy  in  ""der  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.    He  set  about 

both  realms  (858-867).    He  obliged  ihe  Frank-  the  reformation  not  only  of  Rome  but  of  the 

ish  King  Lothair  II.  to  take  back  the  wife  whom  entire  Church,  recalled  the  clergy  to  the  vows 

he  had  attempted   to  divorce.     He  deposed   the  °/  t^^T  protfssion,  took  severe  measures  against 

powerful    archbishops    of    Cologne   and    Treves  the  universal   vice  of  simoiiy,  and  asserted  the 

who  had  sided  with  (he  King,  and  against  the  Papal    e'aims    against   the    secular    powers.     A 

opposition   of   the   Byzantine   emperor   he   con-  >°"«   struggle   of  much   vicissitude   against   the 

deraned  Photius,  who  had  intruded  himself  into  imperial  power  ended  by  the  humiliating  capitu- 

the  Patriarchale  of  Constantinople.     About  this  'at'on   «>   Hertry   IV,   at   Canossa    (1076).     The 

time    appeared     the     famous     False     Deerelals,  influence  of  the  universities,  especially  those  of 

which    were    embodied    in    the    canon    law    of  Pans  and  Bologna,  contributed,  by  their  teach- 

Europe.    This    coileclion    of    decrees    was    first  ="SS  m  law,  philosophy  and  theology,  to  estsb- 

presented    at    the    Synod    of    Quercy    in    857,  l'-'*!  the  majesty  of  the  Papai^y  as  the  supreme 

when  the  Prankish  bishops  were  contending  for  authority  in  Ihe  opulence  of  power  ascribed  t« 

alleged  rights  and  privileges  against  their  metro-  't  by  the  Decretals  of  Gratian.     The  Crusadei 

politans.     It  purported  to  be  the  work  of  Isidore  gave  exercise  to  the  Popes'  claim  of  suierainty 

of  Seville.     There  had  been  a  genuine  collection  "ver   all   the   temporal   rulers   of   Europe.     The 

edited  by  this  author.     But  the  present  volume  Papal   dominions   were  enriched  in   III5  by  tfce 

contained,   besides   some   authentic   decrees,   the  Countess  Matilda's  bequest  of  her  extensive  pos- 

Donalion  of  Constantine,  several  forged  decrees,  sessions.     A    long   quarrel    with    the    emperors 

and   acts   of   spurious   synods.    The   author   is  Concerning  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  investitures 

generally    supposed    to    have    been    a    Western  ended  in  a  further  triumph  of  the  Church  over 

Frank,     His  object  was  to  set  up  an  entire  im-  secular    feudalism;    the   Concordat    of    Worms, 

munity  for  the  clergy,  and  to  present  the  Pope  howevtr,  conceded  to  the  emperors  the  right  to 

as  not  only  supreme  ruler  in  ecclesiastical  at-  send  deputies  to  the-  election  of  German  bishops, 

fairs,  but  also  the   supreme  appellant  judge  in  and  of  investing  them  with  the  regalia  before 

even  secular  causes.     The  bishops  were  exalted,  episcopal  consecration.     This  was  the  first  of  the 

and  protected  against  their  immediate  superiors.  Concordats  between  the  Papacy  and  the  States 

bat.  on   the  other  hand,   they  were   reduced  to  which   indicate  the   growing  restlessness  of  the 

something  like  a  condition  of  feudal  vassalage  civil  powers.     About  the  middle  of  the  century 

to   the   Pope.     In   short,   the   rights   of   synods,  a  more  serious  conflict  arose  between  the  Popes 

metropolitans,    clergy,    and     laity    were    swept  and  the  Hohenstaufen  emperor,  Frederick  Barba- 

away.     The    general     conception     embodied    in  rossa,   who    undertook   to   restore   the   imperial 

these   Decretals    was   woven   into    the   laws   of  authority  over  the   Italian   states,   and   establish 

Christendom  during  the  Middle  Ages.  his  sway  over  both  clergy  and  laity.     The  genius 

The  middle  of  the  gth  century  was  charac-  of  Alexander  III.  triumphed ;  and  Frederick,  lite 

terized   by   a    rapidly    spreading   confusion   and  Henry    IV.,    was    obliged    to    submit     (1177). 

civil    and    moral    disorder    throughout    Europe.  Everywhere,  however,  the  young  nations  of  En- 

The  most  signal  exercise  of  Papal  authority  was  rope,   developing  their  national   codes,   and   be- 

the   conferring   of   the   empire   on    Charles   the  coming  conscious  of  their  strength,  were,  at  the 

Bald  by  John  VIII.    The  Saracens,  the  Nor-  end  of  the  rath  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th 

mans,  and  the  Slavs  were  carrying  their  victo-  century,  showing  signs  of  restiveness  under  the 

rious  arms  into  southern,  western,  and  central  dominion  of  the  Church.    In    England   Henry 

Europe.     Italy  was  the  scene  of  incessant  strife.  II.  began  his  struggle  with  Thomas  of  Canter- 

The  popes  were  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  and  bury.    The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  claimed 

oppression  of  Italian  nobles  and  Norman  chiefs,  almost  as  much  for  the  civil  power  as  was  de- 

As  the  power  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  ntanded  afterward  by  Henry  VIII.     Fearful  that 

increased,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  con-  Henry  might  join  hands  with  Frederick,  the  Pope 

tinued  its  course ;  and  something  akin  to  an-  temporized.    But    when    the    death    of    Becket 

archy  prevailed.     The  condition  of  the   Papacy  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  King.the  Plantar 

reflected  the  evils  of  the  times.    Disorders  in  genet  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  no  less 

elections,   corruption    in   administration,   license  humbly  than  the  Hohenstaufen,     In  the  reign  of 

in  morals,  mark  the  Papal  history  of  this  period.  Innocent  III.  the  power  of  the  Papacy  reached 

In  the  House  of  Theopbylact  the  Papacy  almost  its  lenith.     A  man  of  lofty  character,  indomita- 

asBumed  the  character  of  an  hereditary  mon-  ble  courage,  and  great  political  insist,  he  dic- 

archv.    The  lowest  depths  of  degradation  were  fated  to  the   rulers  of  France.  Germany,  and 

reached  when  Alberic  of  Tusculum  made  his  England.    For  a  short  time  the  arms  of  Venice 
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brought  Constantinople  under  hU  spiritual  sway,  tributes  from  secular  princes  and  rdigious  insti- 

By  the  help  of  the  crusaders  he  crushed,  with  tutions  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 

great  severity,  in  northern  Italy  and  southern  of  the  Pope;  the  feudal  tax  from  the  vassals 

France  the  sects  which  disputed  the  authority  of  the  Pope.    The  Popes  widel}  exercised  the 

of  the  Church.    The  new  orders  of  Saint  Fran-  rilht  of  presenting  to  benetlces:  granting  'ex- 

cis     and     Saint     Dominic,     powerful     in     Iheir  p-ctances"   to   beneiices ;   nominating   to  certain 

ririmitive    fervor   and    virtue,    renewed    the    re-  reserved  prebends,  and  bestowing  others  in  com- 

igious  spirit  in  every  country,  and  awakened  in  mcndam.    When    Philip    imprisoned    a    Papal 

the  consciences  of  the  people  the  oM  devotion  legate  the  great  struggle  was  on.    In  reply,  Boni- 

to  the   Church  and   its   sovereign   ruler.     Inno-  face   issued   the   Bull   ClericU  Lakas,   declaring 

cent,  more  conspicuously  than   any  of  his  sue-  that  the  civil  authority  possessed  no  jurisdiction 

cessors,  acted  as  an  independent  Italian  prince,  over   ecclesiastics.     He    summoned    the    leaders 

expelled  the  imperial  officers  from  ihe  domains  of  the  French  clergy  to  Rome.     Philip  and  his 

which  Matilda  had  given  to  Rome ;  and,  under  lawyers  answered  that  the  Pope  had  no  author- 

him   the   States   of   the   Church  became   an  au-  ity    on    temporals,    and    thai    his    collations    to 

tonomous  kingdom.     Thenceforward  we  see  tlie  benefices    were    null    and    void.     Another    letter 

Pope  strengthened  and  burdened  with  a  temporal  from  Boniface  told  Philip,  "Let  no  one  persuade 

sovereignty;  and  more  ihan  once,  in  subsequent  you  that  you  are  not  subject  to  the  chief  of  the 

history,   the  necessity  of   defending   it   becomes  Heavenly  hierarchy."     Philip  burned  the  letter. 

a  serious  embarrassment  to  him  in  the  discharge  Then  came  the  Bull   Uttam  Sanclam,  declaring 

of  his  office  of  Spiritual  Father  of  Christendom,  that   every   human    creature   is    subject    to    the 

Though  Innocent  was  successful  in  asserting  his  Roman  Pontiff.    The  end  came  when,  after  being 

feudal  authority,  the  resistance  offered  to  him  maltreated  at  Anagni  by  the  minions  of  Philip, 

indicated  that  the  mediieval  awe  of  the  Papacy  he   died,   in   prison,   abandoned   by  all,   ii    Oct. 

was    rapidly   passing   away.     Some   of   his   acts  1303.     With   him    the   medieval   Papacy   passed 

rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples,  and  bore  away.     For   centuries   afterward   canonists   and 

fruit  in  later  times.     To  trace  the  effect  of  his  theologians  continued  to  recite  the  right  of  the 

intervention   in   the   affairs   of   England,   by  ab-  Pontiff  to  take  away  and  to  give  crowns;   but 

solving  the  nation   from  its  allegiance  to  I^ing  the  world  took  no  notice  of  the  claim.     Hence- 

john,  and  by  annulling,  as  vile  and  base,  Magna  forward   the    Pope   is   for   history   the   spiritual 

Charta,  the  foundation  o£  English  liberty,  would  ruler  of  the  Calholic  Church  and  the  sovereign 

carry   us  to  the  days   when,   in   a  darker   hour,  of   a   small    and    gradually   diminishing   Italian 

another   Pope,   by  a   similar   act   of   absolution,  state   which,   in    1870,   was,   against  the  protest 

and   of   deposition   of   the   sovereign   rendered  of  the  Pope,  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 

definitive  the  breach  between  England  and  the  Even  the  most  hostile  historians  of  the  Papacy 

Holy  See.  concede  it  as  much  merit  as  is  given  it  in  the 

Another  and  a  final  struggle  between  tlie  temperate  words  of  Barry; 

Papacy  and  the  German  emperors  opened  with  while  it  leaned  1 
the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  Frederick  attempted 
to  reduce  the  Popes  to  a  state  of  dependence, 
on  the  imperial  authority.  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV.  vigorously  resisted  and  after  a 
long  and  demoralizing  struggle  overcame  him : 

and  the  Popes  did  not  rest  easy  till  the  last  of  jm^ne 

the  Hohenstaufens,  a  mere  youth,  was  beheaded  FilTof  1 
(ia86).     With    Frederick    perished    the    empire 
which,  under   Charlemagne,  had  ; 


awe: 


temporal    clement   that   in    union   with   the    spir-  gteai  mwrpHw  will  npi  be  maintained  by  the  hialorian. 

itnal   Papacy  had   formed   the  theocracy  of  the  X\'"i,*^'^d'„""iS'l„a,'^„'nd'"u'^^ 

'"iddle   Ages.      Though   the    feudal    Papacy  had  „  call  to  mind  thai  il  cooKcraled  the  bt^nnlnaa  of  a 

ncuered  the   emoire  it  was  not  destined  lone  peaceful    Christian     F.urone.    and    watched  .beside    the 


conquered  the  empire  it  was  not  destined  long 


.  industry,  order  and  f. 
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The  French  influence  introduced  into  Italy  By  the  transfer  of  the  Papal  Court  to  Avig- 
soon  dominated  the  elections,  and  Popes  were  non  the  Papacy  passed  under  French  influence, 
chosen  with  a  view,  not  to  the  interests  of  the  which  along  with  the  relaxation  and  disorders 
Church,  but  to  those  of  the  French  king.  In  the  that  attended  its  residence  there,  seriously  im- 
feign  of  Boniface  VIIL  (i2<w-'303)  the  Papacy  paired  its  prestige  (13OS-77).  Its  return  to 
and  the  secular  power  closed  in  a  death  struggle  Rome  was  the  signal  for  the  great  schism 
from  which  the  State  rose  victorious  in  the  of  the  West,  in  which  Pope  and  anti-Pope  con- 
of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  Already,  tended  .  for  the  allegiance  of  1  distracted 
_,  ...w  instrument  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Christendom;  till  the  Council  of  Constance  re- 
Sanction,  Louis  IX.  had  claimed  for  the  Gal-  stored  order  by  the  election  of  Martin  V.  in 
lican  Church  freedom  of  patrons  from  Papal  I4i7-  With  the  passmg  of  the  temporal  Papacy. 
interference,  freedom  of  election  to  chapters,  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  m  theRo- 
and  immunity  from  Papal  taxation  without  the  man  Catholic  world  became  more  emphasiied. 
consent  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  The  The  extent  of  Papa!  authority  and  prerogative  in 
chief  sources  of  revenue  exacted  by  the  Popes  the  Church  was  explicitly  dpfined  by  the  Vatican 
about   this   period   were   the   fruits   of   the   first  Council.     A  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 

J  ear  taken  from  vacant  livings  and  from  money  which  assembled   in   1414.  in  order  to  terminate 

eft  by  previous  incumbents  :  the  annates  taken  the  Western  schism,  had   declared  the   Pope  to 

from  benefices  conferred  by  the  Pope;  taxes  for  be   inferior   to   a   general   council.     The   French 

the  confirmations  of  bishops,  and  for  Pallium  clergy,  in  ifSa,  subscribed  to  a  set  of  formulje, 

fees;   taxes   for  dispensations;    Peter's  pence;  known  as  th'*  Gitllican  Articles,  which  affirmed 
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ihat  the  consiliar  auQioritr  is  above  the  Pope,  national     exchequer.     (2)     The    Vatican    and 

and,  consequently,  that  ex-cathedra  Papal  utter-  Lateran  Palaces,  etc.,  were  settled  on  Pope  Pius 

ances  are  not  irreversible  until  confirmed  by  a  IX.  and  his  successors.     (3)  The  placet  or  exe- 

Genera]  Conncil.     After  a  prolonged  debate,  dur-  gualiir  of  the  king  was  not  to  be  required  as  a 

ing  which  it  was  manifested  that  the  decrees  of  ratification  of  acts  of  papal  authority  in  ecclesi- 

Constance  were  intended  to  apply  only  to   the  astical   matters.     Bishops    were   not   obliged   to 

•lecasion  which  gave  thera  birth,  and  that  the  take  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.     (4)   The 

Gallican  doctrine  had  been   repudiated  by  the  clergy  were  granted  the  right  of    assembling. 

Church,  the  Vatican  Council  settled  the  question  (5)  While  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  to  have 

by  the"  definition  given  abbove.  the  right  of  deciding  cases  brought  before  them 

The  long  endurance   of   the   Papacy,   during  without  any  appeal  against  their  decisions  to  the 

ages  which  have  seen  the  disappearance  of  every  civil  courts,  the  aid  of  such  courls  in  enforcing 

other  European  institution  that  was  in  existence  her  decisions  was  to  he   denied  to   the  church. 

when  the  Papacy  arose,  and  of  so  many  others  The  opinion  of  the  Liberals  was  that  this  mea- 

that   were,   but   are   no  longer,   while   it   stands,  sure  gave  the  pope  too  much  independence,  and 

is   u   fact   which   has   arrested  the   attention   of  when  it  was  submitted  to  the   Powers  England 

every  serions  historian.     It  is  appealed  to  by  the  refused  her  sanction.     Finally  the  pope  decided 

Catholic  apologist  as  evidence  that  the  Church  not  to  consider  the  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees 

is  not  a  mere  human  institution.    To  arrive  at  but  to  remain  at  Rome  in  his  own  right,  without 

an  impartial  estimate  of  the  Papacy,  the  histor-  asking  anything  of  the  civil  government. 

ical    student   needs   carefully   to   distinguish   its  pwal  States.      See  Chubch   States  o»  THE. 
spiritual  element  —  essential  and  abiding  — from 

its  secular  adjuncts,  which  wax  large  and  wane  Papantla,  pa- pant  la,  Mexico,  town  m  the 

with  the  vicissitudes  of  time.    A  classical  ex-  state  of  Vera  Crui.  T15  miles  northwest  of  Vera 

Elanation  and  defense  of  Papal  supremacy  will  Cruz,  on  a  well-watered  plateau.    It  is  m  the 

e  found  in  Cardinal  Newman's  'Anglican  DiB>-  centre  of  the  vanilla  district  and  has  a  popula- 

colties,»  Vol.  11.   (1898);  or  in  'The  Chair  of  tion  of  ro,ooo.    About  seven  miles  from  the  city 

P«er,>  by  John  Nicholas  Murphy   (1883).  '3   a   famous   teocalh   with   other  ancient  nuns, 

J.  J.  Fox    S  T.D.  "11  overgrown  with  tropical  vegetation. 

Of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Paparrhigopulos,      pa"pa  -  re  -  gop'oo  -  15s, 

Pa'pain,  a  digestive  ferment  isolated  from  Constantine,  Greek  historian:  b.  Constantino- 
tbe  jufcTof  the  halt-ripe  fruit  of  the  tropical  P'e  1815;  d  Athens  26  Apri  1891.  His  father, 
papaw  tree  (Cmca  papaya}.  The  juice  is  used  ""^'*'j^I<"'l"'  ^"^  "'*'"  relatives  having  been 
^the  West  Indies  to  make  meat  tender.  Papain  beheaded  after  the  revolution  of  1821,  he  left 
is  a  grayish  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  glycer-.  Turkey  and  was  educated  at  Odessa  under  the 
ine,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Patronage  of  the  Czar.  In  1851  he  became  pro- 
It  digests  fibrin  and  albumen  more  readily  than  f^^^r  of  Greek  history  m  Athens.  He  wrote 
pepsin,  and  in  alkaline,  neutral,  and  acid  solu-  ^^"""^  monographs  m  Greek, history  and  coi- 
tions. It  is  used  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  as  '^"^"J  '"  iSs^  and  1890,  and,  in  Greek,  aJHis- 
a  solvent  of  false  membranes  in  croup  and  diph-  ^°jy .  ^^  J?f  j  j  People>  {1860-74), 
theria,  and  for  the  removal  of  warts.  As  a  which  he  abridged  and  rewrote  in  French  under 
solvent  it  is  used  in  solution  (s.i5  per  cent)  in.  the^tle  'H'stoire  de  la  Civilisation  Hellenique' 
I'qual  parts  of  water  and  glycenne.  It  has  been  (1878).  Both  ,  these  works  am  to  show  the 
recommended  as  a  galactagogue  and  an  anthel-  ^"?  ^"^  continuity  of  Greek  history,  and  espe- 
jjjjjjjj-                                    —B  B  cially   to   rehabilitate   the   iconoclastic   emperors 

„       I      .•   -.  -  1.H    T   J-                   «         ■  and  show  the  importance  of  their  reigns, 

Papajo   (pa'pa-h6)   Indiani,  an  American  .„              ,           ^      r^ 

tribt  of  the  Piman  family  originally  occuping  P^averacete.    See  Poppy. 

a  Idrge  part  of  Arizona.    Branches  of  the  tribe  Papaw',  a  popular  name  for  several  dis- 

extended  into  Mexico.    They   were  early  ehris-  tinct  fruits.     The  papaw  of  the  tropics   (Carica 

tianized  by  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  and  are  papaya)   is  a  small  palm-like  tree  of  the  natural 

nearly  all  devout  Roman  Catholics.     They  were  order    Passitloracea.     It    has    usually    an     un- 

once  recognized  as  citizens  by  Mexico,  but  after  branched  stem,  which  bears  a  crest  of  alternate 

the  annexation  of  the  Arizona  country  by   the  loves,  in  the  axils  of  which  are  borne  racemes 

United  Stales,   the   Papajos  lost  not   only  their  of  small  flowers,  followed  by  yellow  fruits  some- 

dliienship  but  their  lands  and  water  rights,  and  times  a  foot  long  and  containing  a  large  quan- 

were  persecuted  by  the   white  settlers.     During  tity  of   black   seeds.     The   immature   fruits   are 

the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  they  were  al-  cooked  like  squashes,  and  some  persons  eat  the 

most  constantly  at  war  with  the  Apaches.    They  ripe    ones    raw.    In    climates  free    from    frost 

now  number  about  4.000,  live  on  reservations  and  the  plants   are   grown   as  a   home  vegetable  or 

are  devoted  to  agriculture.  fruiL 

Papal  Guarantees,  Law   of,   a   law  passed  Other    papaws    are    members   of   the    genus 

in  1871  by  the  Italian  legislature  with  a  view  to  Asimina    of    the    order    Anonacea.     The    best 

adjusting  the   disputes  between  the  papal  curia  known  of  these  is  probably  A.   triloba,  a  small 

and  the  civil  govemmenL     It  had  all  the  appear-  tree  native   to  the   southern   United   States,   but 

ance  of  a  liberal,  even  generous,  attempt  al  con-  represented  as   far  west   as   Kansas  and  as   far 

ciliation  and  the  establishment  of  mutual  inde-  north  as  Michigan  and  New  York.     The  flowers, 

pendence.     Its  principal  provisions  were  as  fol-  which  are  two   inches   in   diameter  and   appear 

lows:     (i)  The  pope  was  secured  the  standing  with  the  leaves,  are  at  first  green  but  change 

of  a  sovereign  power  with  a  court,  special  am-  to  purplish-red  with  yellow  centres.    The  fruits 

bassadors    at    Rome^    separate    postal    and    tele-  are  dark  brown,   from  two  to  six  inches  long, 

graphic  communication  with  other  countries,  and  and   highly   aromatic.     As    a    garden    fruit   this 

an  aminal  salarj-  of  3,225,000  francs  from  the  species  seems  worth  attention;  selection  should 
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reduce  the  size  of  the  large  slones  and  modify  tians  cut  off  the  supply  of  papyrus  and  facilitated 

the  flavor,     A  few  improved  varieties  have  been  the  substitution  of  true  paper  in  Spain  and  other 

disseminated.     Apart   from  its   fruit  the  tree  is  parts   of   Europe.     Paper    from    Damascus    had 

of  considenible  value  for  ornamental  purposes,  at  about  the  same  time  found  its  way  into  east- 

Papeita,    pa-pa-e'te,    or    PapMtc,    Society  em  Europe,  but  the  first  paper  mill  in  Europe 

Islands,  capiul  of  the  French  islands  of  Poly-  was  established  by  the  Saracens  in  Spam.    The 

nesia;  on  the  northeaslem  coast  of  the  island  of  spread  of  the  mduatry  throughout  Europe  was 

Tahiti.    It  has  a  good  harbor,  is  the  commercial  slow,  and  its  route  and  early  development  cannot 

centre  of  the   neighboring  islands,  and  has  a  be  surely  traced,    Italy  had  its  mills  soon  after 

large  export  trade;  it  is  also  the  most  important  Spain;   France  first  learned  to  make  paper  in 

French  naval  sUtion  in  the  Pacific     It  contains  1189;  in  Germany  the  first  mill  was  built  in  1390. 

a  cathedral,  a  court-house,  and  other  French  while  for  the  beginning  of  paper-making  in  Eng- 

govcrnment  buildings.    Pop.  3,00a  land  1330  's  given  as  an  uncertain  date.    The 

Papdtee.    See  Poplin.  w^^f,™  hemisphere  was  reached  in  1690.  ^^*en 

—  *^       ,_  .       ,  _  a  mill  was  erected  at  Gerroantown,  Pa,,  by  Wil- 

Paper    (Fr.  papter;  Lat  papyrus;  Gr  wan-  jj^^  Rittenhouse.    It  is  a  curious  sequel  that 

*"!!■   ^.  ^^P/""  '^  f-  °*?i'r'=!  composed  of  vege-  to-day   there    is   absolutely   no   paper   made   in 

table  fibres  formed  artifcialty  into  thm  sheets.  g      ^^  ^^ich  supplied  the  civilized  world  tor 

PaPyrus.~The  word  paper  is  derived  from  ^  ^       centuries  with  papyrus,  and  that  the 

papyrus,  probably  the  Egypban  name   C""th  a  Chinese  and  other  Orienuls  who  contributed 

Greek  termination)  of  a  sedge  orbulrush  of  the  the  fundamental  principles  of  modem  paper-mak- 

Nile    and   marshes,  of   Egypt      The   plant   wag  ;„g  ^ave  made  litUe  or  no  progress  themselves 

used  by  the  Egyptians  to  make  thm  sheets  pn-  ^^  developing  the  art    Although  they  have  ehar- 

marilyforwriting  upon,  though  some  were  used  ^cteristically  adopted  Western  machinery  to  a- 

for  wrapping.     They  s  r.pped  the  rmd  from  the  j^^^^  ^jg^t.  they   still   in  the  main  cling  to 

long  stems    exposing  the  pith  which  was   then  ^^^^  methods  of  making  paper,  which  are  of 

cut  mto  Uim  striEis.     These  were  laid  out  flat  ^^    commereial  importan<i^   The  industry  is 

side  by  side,  forming  a  layer  upon  which  other  „!°,  „„rfi„ii„  ,„„c„.j  ♦„  n„_,-.  „-j  MnHh 

.trip,  w.r,  I.id  at  r«hl  anjk.  to  the  lir.t    The  Srti 

two  layers  were  then  compressed  so  as  to  adhere  "™^t™-  •  .    * 

to  eadi   other.    Sometim^   perhaps   generally,  ,  ?''"f,^^T.^^^  vegetable  growths  consist  of 

three  layers  were  superpo^d.    The  article  thiis  S'>„""\°'  *5^  ?*'"'j^  composed  of  cellulose 

formed  was  called  papyrua.  CCa„0.)   and    (a)    ^rioua  mtercellular  mat- 

The  existence  of  papyrus  has  been  traced  '"«  such  as  resms,  etc  Paper  b  made  of  the 
back  to  2400  B.C.,  and  no  doubt  it  then  had  fibres  with  more  or  less  of  the  intercellular  mat- 
been  in  use  a  long  time.  In  China,  and  other  ter  adhermg  to  them  according  to  the  trMtment 
parts  of  the  world,  a  similar  article,  made  undergone.  As  ear  y  as  156  b.c.  the  Chinese 
trom  rice  stalks  in  practicaily  the  same  way.  made  pulp  from  the  small  branches  of  the 
is  known  to  have  been  in  use  several  hundred  mulberry  tree,  various  barks,  bamboo,  leavM, 
years  a.c,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  come  down  etc  In  Korea  the  paper-mulberry  was  chiefly 
from  a  time  even  then  remote.  The  Egyptian  used  and  the  Japanese  having  begun  to  cultivate 
papyrus  — the  material,  but  not  the  art  — was  this  tree  made  paper  from  it  about  610  A.K. 
introduced  probably  about  325  ac  into  Europe  It  is  still  to-day  almost  the  only  raw  ma.terial 
as  a  consequence  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  used  by  them.  The  portion  used  is  the  inside 
ef  Macedon  and  was  used  Uierc  very  generally  bark.  It  appears  that  the  Saracens  used  cot- 
until  the  8th  century,  when,  together  with  ton  for  paper  from  a  very  early  time  and  were 
parchment,  it  began  to  be  replaced  by  paper  probably  the  first  to  find  that  old  doth  fabrics 
made  quite  diflerently  upon  a  principle  which  also  answered  the  purpose  very  well.  In  Spain 
has  survived  to  the  present  day.  flax  was  the  first  material  used,  and  ttien  cot- 

Early  Paper.—  Papyrus  is  lost  sight  of  in  ton.  The  paper  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  i3th  century.  The  new  paper  was  of  Asiatic  Damascus  was  likewise  made  of  cotton ;  1085  is 
origin.  Its  fundamental  difference  from  papyrus  set  as  the  date  when  *rags»  were  first  used  in 
was  that  the  raw  material  in  making  paper  Spain  and  iioo  for  the  first  appearance  of  linen 
was  first  reduced  to  pulp,  that  is,  the  natural  paper.  The  first  paper  made  in  America  was 
structure  was  broken  down  so  as  to  separate  "rag*  paper.  From  the  time  rags  began  to  be 
the  component  fibres,  which  were  then  re-  used  in  Europe,  they  rapidly  displaced  other 
arranged  to  form  a  lamina  or  thin  sheet  In  materials  on  account  of  the  economy  of  the 
China,  Formosa,  Korea,  and  very  likely  else-  double  use  of  the  fibre. ,  Rags  held  sway  in  the 
where  in  eastern  Asia  this  principle  was  used  paper  industry  for  many  centuries,  but  not 
certainly  before  the  Christian  era.  Though,  as  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of  numerous  other 
Pliny  truly  says,  "the  remembrance  of  past  materials.  Esparto  (q.v.),  which  is  a  Spanish 
events  depends  upon  paper  (papyrus)"  with  the  grass,  containing  an  especially  good  fibre,  and 
irony  of  fate,  paper  has  failed  to  record  its  own  other  similar  grasses  as  well  as  straw,  have  long 
origin,  and  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  art  been  used.  Id  176S  Schaeffer  of  Ranslon  pub- 
is left  to  conjecture.  The  probable  course  that  lished  a  book  printed  on  60  varieties  of  paper 
paper-making  took  was  from  China  and  other  made  from  as  many  different  materials.  Some- 
Oriental  countries  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  what  more  than  100  years  ago,  under  the  Stim- 
Mediterranean  (Persia  and  Arabia  about  620  ulus  of  greater  demand,  the  substitution  of  tna- 
A.n,),  whence  the  Saracens  carried  the  practice  chinery  for  manual  labor  and  the  development, 
of  the  art  to  Spain  after  their  conquests  of  that  of  chemistry,  attention  was  directed  afresh  to  the 
country  in  the  8(h  century.  The  consequent  dis-  use  of  fibre  derived  directly  from  the  original 
ruption  of  commercial  relations  with  the  Egyp-  growth  as  a  substitute  for  rags.    An  impetus 
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was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  Etate  by  chemical  treatment,  but  the  ''beating* 

straw  (first  used  about  1800),  which  has  made  it  became  of  secondary  importance.  With  the  in- 
until  recently  an  important  factor  in  paper-aak-  troduction  of  wood  there  have  been  evolved 
ing.  In  1719  Reaumur  first  suggested  the  use  from  fundamental  principles  already  described 
of  wood.  Sporadic  experiments  to  this  end  were  various  methods  nf  reduction,  classed  as  either 
made,  but  without  notewordiy  results  until  finally  (a)  mechanical;  or  (6)  chemical. 
they  culminated  in  the  present  mechanical  and  The  conversion  of  pu!p  into  paper,  based  al- 
chemical processes  of  producing  pulp  from  wood,  ways  on  the  same  principle,  may  be  divided  into 
Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  paper  can  two  processes:  (l)  handmaking,  (2)  machine 
be  made  from  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  fibre,  making.  The  'hand"  process  came  into  exist- 
■t  only  remains  to  discover  new  methods  of  ence  at  a  very  early  period  and  still  survives 
treatment  or  improvements  in  old  methods  which  in  some  countries,  notably  in  Japan.  But  the 
will  render  more  varieties  of  6bres  commercially  output  of  hand-made  paper  is  very  limitet^  ex- 
available.  It  is  thus  merely  a  question  of  cost  cept  in  Oriental  countries  where,  in  contrast  with 
of  material  and  of  conversion.  At  the  present  the  high  development  of  the  art  elsewhere,  the 
time  the  principal  materials  used  are  spruce  and  adherence  for  centuries  to  this  antiquated  process 
Other  conifers,  poplar  and  similar  woods,  cotton  is  a  striking  mark  of  their  backward  civiliza- 
and  linen  rags,  jute,  straw,  hemp,  esparto,  old  tion.  The  method  of  making  paper  by  hand  has 
papers  and  other  waste  materials.  In  the  United  remained  practically  the  same  as  it  was  more 
States  the  use  of  straw  and  rags  is  relatively,  if  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  pulp  is  di- 
not  absolutely,  diminishing  and  of  woods  in-  luted  vHth  water  in  a  vat  in  which  is  immersed 
creasing.  For  many  years  vast  quantities  of  a  "mold"  or  rectangular  frame,  on  the  top  side 
rags  were  imported  into  the  United  States  from  of  which  are  stretdied  parallel  wires  near  to- 
various  parts  of  the  world,  notably  Egypt,  gether  with  others  at  right  angles  (woven  wire 
China,  and  Japan,  but  the  domestic  supply  now  cloth  is  now  generally  used).  Upon  this 
suffices.  Wood  fibres,  originally  substituted  for  "mold*  is  tightly  held  a  'deckle*  or  wooden 
rags,  straw,  and  other  materials  in  the  cheaper  frame.  On  withdrawing  the  ^rnc^d*  from  the 
or  lower  grades  of  paper,  have  gradually,  as  vat  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  water  withic 
methods  of  treatment  improved,  become  suitable  the  deckle  drains  off,  leaving  the  wires  coated 
for  better  grades.  The  finest  papers,  however,  with  fibres,  the  operator  meanwhile  shaking  the 
are  still  made  from  linen  rags.  mold  so  as  to  evenly  distribute  them.  The  film 
Processea  of  Manufacture. —  Leaving  out  of  of  fibres  or  paper  is  then  stripped  from  the  mold 
consideration  papyrus  and  rice  paper,  the  reduc-  and  laid  upon  a  felt.  Paper  and  felt  are  piled 
t»n  of  the  raw  materials  to  pulp  has  always  alternating,  forming  a  "post,"  which  is  then 
been  a  preliminary  to  m^ing  the  paper.  So  far  pressed  to  extract  the  water.  The  greatest  ad- 
as  we  know  this  was  done  by  the  Chinese  and  vance,  in  the  history  of  paper-making,  was  made 
kindred  nations,  the  first  pulp-makers,  by  beating  when  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century  a 
the  raw  materials  into  a  pulpy  mass,  with  simple  machine  driven  by  power  and  making  paper  con- 
hand  tools.  They  also  at  a  very  early  date  disin-  tinuously  was  substituted  for  this  single-sheet 
tegrated  the  materials  by  either  soaking  them  or  hand  process.  Modem  paper  making  may  be 
boiling  them  in  lyes.  They  thus  originated  tWQ  considered  to  date  from  that  time.  Roberts,  a 
processes  of  making  pulp  which,  though  much  Frenchman,  working  ta  a  hand  paper  mill  in 
modified,  are  still  in  vogue-  As  the  Japanese  France,  is  credited  with  this  invention,  and  in 
and  Chinese  still  depend  principally  upon  hand  1799  his  machine  was  installed  by  Francois  Didot 
implements  for  macerating  the  raw  materials,  at  Essone,  France.  In  1803,  Fourdrinier  and 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  earliest  appli-  Donkin  introduced  essentially  the  same  machine 
cation  of  machinery  for  this  purpose.  Whether  into  England,  where  it  was  pUt  into  successful 
paper-makers  used  machinery  before  the  intro-  operation  in  the  following  year.  That  machine, 
duction  of  rags  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  highly  ia  principle  the  same  as  those  in  universal  use 
probable  that  they  did.  Certainly  machines  to-day,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Fourdrinier,  the 
driven  by  water  power  were  in  use  soon  after  maker,  but  not  the  inventor.  It  multiplied  the 
the  adoption  of  rags.  They  were  a  sort  of  trip  productive  capacity  of  labor  enormously.  Al- 
hammer  which  pounded  the  rags  into  pulp.  In  though  a  continuous  web  of  paper  was  produced 
the  first  mill  erected  in  Germany  in  1390,  such  it  was  invariably  cut .  into  sheets,  for  it  was 
a  machine  driven  by  water  power  was  used  to  nearly  too  years  before  the  invention  of  the 
prepare  rags.  Water  power  was  also  used  in  a  web  printing-press  created  a  demand  for  paper 
paper  mill  in  Tuscany  some  time  in  the  same  in  the  form  of  rolls.  Second  only  in  important 
century.  Whether  at  first  rags  were  "cooked*  to  Roberts'  invention  was  that  of  Dickenson,  an 
before  being  beaten  is  not  certain,  but  it  was  not  English  paper-maker,  who,  in  1809,  invented  the 
long  before  it  became  customary  to  so  treat  "cylinder"  machine,  a  modification  of  the  'Four- 
them.  The  fabrics  were  first  weakened  with  drinier,"  which  has  played  an  important  part  in 
caustic  and  then  macerated  in  a  "beating  engine.'  the  manufacture  of  wrappings,  paper  boards  and 
The  "Hollander  engine,"  the  precursor  of  almost  generally  the  coarser  grades,  >while  the  Four- 
all  modem  types,  was  invented  in  1750,  and  drinier  is  supreme  in  the  book,  news  and  writ- 
essentially  as  originally  designed  is  still  used  ing  paper  fields.  The  machines  in  use  in  the 
very  generally.  It  consists  of  a  rapidly  revolv-  United  States  wcrer 
ing  iron  *roll*  mounted  in  an  oval-shaped  tub  in  1B71,  FaurdriDler  349,  CyMaiei  esg. 
and  set  with  dull  steel  •blades."  The  roll  re-  I"  'B"".  "  ^63.  "  jfis- 
volves  over  a  "bed  plate*  and  draws  the  "stock*  Great  improvements  have  been  made  not  only 
through  between  the  roll  and  plate.  When  in  the  paper  machines  proper,  but  in  the  other 
straw,  esparto  and  other  similar  materials  came  machinery  used  in  pulp  and  paper-making,  and 
into  use,  they  were  likewise  reduced  to  a  pulpy  the  use  of  raw  materials  has  been  revolutioniied 
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so  that  paper-making  has  as  a  whole  made  an  The  second  group  includes  many  varieties,  the 

crtormoDS  stride  since  tlie  day  of  Roberts,  but  most  important  being  ■wrapping,"  but  this,  tot^ 

still  his  time  must  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  has  many  subdivisions.  The  classification  of  paper 

the  history  of  the  industry.  adopted  by  the  United  States  census  of  igoo  fol- 

Grotuth  of  the  Industry. —  The  earliest  use  of  lows  pretty  closely  this  logical  idea  and  is  as 
paper  was  for  writing  purposes.  As  the  art  follows:  (i)  •news,'  in  "rolls"  and  'sheets'; 
of  writing  was  for  so  many  centuries  confined  (2)  'book,*  including  "cover,"  'plate,*  'litho- 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  world's  population,  and  graph,"  "map,*  'wood  cut,*  "cardboard,"  "bris- 
as  few  copies  of  books  were  made,  the  con-  tol  board,'  etc.,  (3)  "fine,*  including  "writing," 
sumption  of  paper  must  have  been  very  limited  "ledger,"  etc.,  (4)  'wrapping,*  including  'ma* 
compared  willi  many  other  commodities.  But  niia'  (made  from  rope  or  directly  from  jute, 
the  mvention  oE  printing  which  led  to  the  mani-  hemp  and  other  strong  fibres),  (5)  'straw'  (at 
fold  production  of  books  gave  a  great  stimulus  one  time  used  for  printing,  but  now  relegated 
to  the  industry.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  pa-  principally  to  the  wrapping  board  classes),  (5) 
per  for  numerous  mechanical  and  practical  pur-  "bogus  manilas"  (so  called  from  their  being  imi- 
poses  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin  except  tations  of  genuine  manilas,  although  compiled 
that  it  has  always  been  used  more  or  less  for  of  wood  fibres),  (?)  'boards,*  including  "binder 
wrapping.  But  paper  was  too  much  of  a  luxury  boards"  (used  for  binding  books),  "pulp bcrards," 
to  be  used  freely  for  wrapping  until  recent  times  "straw  boards,"  "news  boards"  (made  from  old 
and  even  now,  for  example,  in  Italy  as  a  usual  newspapers).  'Boards"  in  general  are  used  for 
thing  frugal  shop-keepers  do  not  furnish  wrap-  making  paper  boxes  and  for  many  other  par- 
ping  paper,  and  not  uncommonly  the  buyer,  if  poses ;  finally  (8)  "miscellaneous,*  iocltldii^ 
he  wishes  his  parcel  wrapped,  takes  witii  him  "tissues,"  "blotting,"  ■building,*  'roofing,*  "car- 
the  paper,  usually  an  old  newspaper  or  sheets  pet  lining,'  'hanging*  (wall),  etc. 
from  a  child's  copy  book ;  these  he  uses  as  long  News  paper,  in  countries  where  suitabia 
as  ttiey  will  hold  together.  There  has  been  at  woods  are  plentiful,  is  generally  made  from  wood 
all  times  a  reciprocal  relation  between  paper-  pulp.  Elsewhere  rags,  straw,  esparto,  and  other 
making  and  many  other  arts  and  industries,  materials  are  used.  The  highest  grades  of  book 
progress  on  the  one  side  stimulating  progress  paper  are  made  from  linen  and  cotton  rags,  but  a 
on  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  improvements  very  large  and  increasing  percentage  is  made 
in  printing  have  not  failed  to  meet  a  response  from  wood  pulp,  principally  chemical  pulp,  me- 
from  the  paper-maker  with  cheaper  product  chanical  or  ground  wood  pulp  being  used  only  in 
The  use  of  web  presses  for  printing  newspapers  the  cheaper  grades.  The  two  principal  varieties  of 
has  stimulated  improvements  in  the  process  of  chemical  pulp,  namely,  "sulphite*  and  "soda,"  are 
making  paper  which  reduced  its  cost  and  the  both  used  extensively  in  book  papers.  The  best 
reduction  in  price  in  turn  has  been  a  very  im-  quality  of  "fine"  papers  are  made  of  linen  rags, 
portant  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  printing  and  wood  pulp  and  cotton  rags  being  used  for  the 
publishing  industries.  lower  grades.    Wrapping  papers  are  made  of  all 

The   production    of   paper   is    now   centred  kinds  of  fibres,  but  in  this  country  rags  for  this 

principally    in    the    United    States,    England,  purpose  have  been  practically  abandoned.  Boards 

France,    Austria- Hungary,    Belgium,    Holland,  are  made  of  wood  pulp,  straw,  old  newspapers 

and  Scandinavia.     These" countries  lead  both  in  and  other  fibrous  waste  materials,  according  to 

the   methods   of  manufacture   and   the  quantity  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 

of  output    In  general  there  is  a  striking  rela-  tended.    Tissue  papers  are  made  from  a  variety 

tior   between   tlie   intelligence   and   progressive-  of  fibres  ranging  from  the  manila  hemp  to  wood 

ness   of  a   country   and   the   quantity   of  paper  pulp.     The  papers  produced  in   other  countries 

consumed.    It  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  comprise  all  those  enumerated  above  and  many 

United  States  has  a  greater  per  capita  produc-  other    varieties    or    "specialties.*    Austria    and 

tion  than  any  other  country.     The  total  number  Germany  are  remarkable  in  this  respect 
of  paper  mills  in  the  world  is  between  4,000  and  Referring  to  the  United  States,  the  value  of 

5,000,  including  numerous  small  establishments  paper  produced  for  writing,  printing  and  similar 

in   China,  Japan,  and  other   Oriental   countries,  purposes  compared  with  that  produced  tor  me- 

where  paper   is   made  mostly  by  hand,  but   no  chanical  purposes  such  as  wrapping,  boards,  etc., 

reliable  statistics  exist  to  show  the  total  produc-  is   not   far   from   equal.     The  tonnage  of  news 

tion  of  the  world.    A  rough  estimate  would  make  paper  exceeds  (he  tonnage  of  book  paper  and 

the  world's  production  upward  of  g,ooo,000  tons  fine  paper  combined  and  is  upward  of  one  fourth 

annually.    This  is  approximately  three  times  the  of  all  kinds  of  paper  made. 

world's   annual   growth    of  cotton;   the   signifi-  Pulp  is  used  for  many  mechanical  purposes, 

cance  of  this  comparison  is  that  it  indicates  the  hut  there  is  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the 

insufficiency  of  rags  as  raw  material  and  the  ira-  extent  to  which  it  is  so  used.     It  is  generaltynot 

portance  of  the  inventions  which  have  led  to  SO  formed  into   paper,  but  converted   directly  into 

general  a  use  of  wood  pulp.  various  articles.    Such   articles  are,   therefore, 

Closstfieatinn.-rTbe  commercial  classification  not   to  be   regarded   as  paper.     So-called   paper 

of  paper  is  based  primarily   upon  the  different  car  wheels,  for  instance,  are  steel  shells  packed 

uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.    Logically  the  dif-  with  "pulp." 

ferent  kinds  o£  paper  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  Sises. —  In  the  United  States,  if  not  else- 
paper  for  recording  and  (2)  paper  for  me-  where,  the  paper-maker  has  so  conformed  to  the 
chanical  or  practical  purposes.  The  first  group  various  demands  of  the  consumer  that  standard 
may  be  subdivided  into  (0)  "writing"  paper,  this  sizes  which  were  originally  adhered  to.  are,  ex- 
being  on  the  whole  the  best  in  quality  is  accord-  cept  in  the  case  of  writing  papers,  almost  ob- 
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ID   length  of   roll    (that   is,  width  of  web  or  Present     Process     of     Manufacture.—  Thc 

sbttt)  usually  from  30  inchcE  to  75  ^"4  in  "JJa-  United   States ,  will   again   serve   as   a   type,   for 

metet,  from  two  to  three  feet.    The  Iniemacional  while  other  countries  may  excel  in  certain  spe- 

Papei  Company  exhibited  at  the  Buffalo  Exposi-  cialties  and  refinements,  the  United  Stales  leads 

tion  the  largest  roll  ever  made,  being  152  inches  in  the  production  of  the  most  invoi'tant  grades 

in   length  and  weighing  4,000  pounds,   and   the  of  paper.     The  underlying  principle   in  making 

'    sheet  unrolled  would  reach  six  miles.     Some  of  all  grades  of  paper   is   to  fust  reduce  the  raw 

the  common  standard  sizes  of  news  sheets  are,  materials  to   pulp,  to  dilute   the. pulp  so  as-  to 

in   inches,   20x30,   24x38,  30x40,  33X44.  etc  perfectly  disintegrate  the  fibres  and  then  to  re- 

The  sheets  are  put  up  in  bundles  generally  of  assemble   them    by   quickly    getting   rid   of    tlie 

two  reams  of  either  480  or  500  sheets  to  the  ream  water  and  depositing  the  fibres  in  the  form  of  a 

and  are  either 'folded"  inquires  or  put  up  "fiat"  sheet     All   materials   are   reduced   to  pulp  me- 

or    "lapped"    (one    ream    dovetailing    into    the  chanically  or  chemically.     Beating  and  grmding 

■    other).     Book  paper  is  generally   in  sheets,  al-  are  the  mechanical  methods.     Beating  is  ai^lied 

though  the  use  of  web  presses  requiring  rolls,  is  to  rags  (after  eookingj,  to  old  papers,  and  other 

extending  to  book  and  magazine  publishing.  The  waste  materials. 

sheet  sizes  are  many  of  them  the  same  as  news  Ground  Wood  Pulp.—  Grinding. is  confined  to 

paper.    The   principal   sizes   of   fine   papers   are  woods.     Spruce  is  used  chiefly,  tliough  other  kinds 

l6x3I   (demy),  17x22  (folio)    17x28   (double  of  conifers  are  used  to  a  limited  but  increasing 

cap),  igx24  (royal),  and  22x34  (double  folio),  extent   Trees  upward  of  10  or  12  inches  in  diam- 

Wrapping   paper   and   boards   are    furnished   in  e^er  are  felled  arid  transported  to  the  pulp  mill 

both  standard  and  special  sizes.    In  recent  years,  either   (t)    in   logs  or    (2)    sawed   into   lengths 

wrapping  paper  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  of    usually    four   or   two   feet.      Sometimes   the 

prepared    for    the    market    in   what   are    called  wood  is  peeled  in  the  forests  but  visually  it  has 

■counter  rolls,"  the  bark  removed  by  a  "barker"  or  "tossing  ma- 

Modern  Conditions.—  If  we  take  the  United  chine.»    The  "blocks'  of  wood  two  feet  in  length 

Sutes  as  a  type  the  most  important  factors  in  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  rapidly  revolving 

paper-making   are    raw    materials    (spruce   and  vertical  disk  set  with  knives  at  an  angle  to  the 

poplar  wood,  rags,  straw  and  old  papers),  water  surface  which  shave  off  the  bark  as  the  block  is 

power,  and   fuel.     About   three  quarters  of  the  rotated    before    them.      Imperfections    such    as 

total  tonnage  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States  knots,  gum  seams  and  decayed  portions,  if  left 

is  composed  of  wood  pulp.    The  percentage  made  after  barking,  are  removed  by  placing  the  blocks 

from  rags   is   very  small,  not  more  than   5  per  under  a  "splitter"  which  splits  off  the  imperfect 

cent  or  6  per   cent,  but  the  value   of  the  rags  portions,  but   usually  the  block   is   suitable   for 

used   in  the  last  census  year  was  $6,595,000  as  "grinding"  as  it  comes  from  the  barker.     It  is 

compared  with  $9337,000,  the  value  of  the  wood  then  placed  in  the  "grinder."    This  consists  of  a 

tised,  demonstrating  that  rags  are  used  chiefly  in  grindstone  set   upon  a  shaft  directly  driven  by 

the  highest  grades  of  paper.     Water  power  is  a    water   wheel    at   great   speed.     The  "stone* 

not  only  indispensable  for  making  ground  wood  is  enclosed   in  a  steel  case  with  openings  or 

pulp  but  is  generally  relied  upon  to  drive  the  'pockets*  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  circum- 

heating    engines    and    other    heavy    machinery,  ference.     The  wood  being  placed  in  these  pock- 

fUnited   Slates  census    1900 — 765,000   H.    P.)  ets,  is  forced  by  hydraulic  pressure  "side-on" 

Coal  is  required  principally_  for  producing  heat  against  the  surface  of  the  revolving  stone.    The 

to  dry  the  paper,  but  also  for  additional  power,  object  is  to  disintegrate  the  wood  by  a  sort  of 

Other  important  conditions  affecting  the  pro-  tearing  rather  than  cutting  action  and  upon 
duction  of  paper  are  the  existence  of  good  trans-  the  condition  of  the  stone,  the  relative  speed 
portation  facilities  and  the  proximity  of  large  and  pressure,  the  quality  of  the  pulp  mainly  de- 
markets.  All  these  factors  combine  not  only  to  pends.  A  continuous  flow  of  water  on  the  stone 
put  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  paper-mak-  prevents  charring  of  the  wood  and  carries  away 
ing  bL:t  to  concentrate  the  industry  to  a  consid-  the  fibrous  particles  as  they  are  rapidly  scpa- 
erable  extent  in  the  northern  tier  of  States,  rated  from  the  block.  The  continuous  use  o£ 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Pennsylvania  from  75  to  100  horse-power  is  required  to 
and  Wisconsin  lead  in  the  order  named,  in  the  produce  a  ton  of  pulp  in  24  hours.  Sometimes 
value  of  the  output  of  their  mills.  An  advan-  as  much  as  500  horse-power  is  applied  to  one 
tage  which  American  ingenuity  itself  has  created  stone.  The  pulp-laden  streams  of  water  from 
is  the  superiority  of  its  paper  machinery,  espe-  the  different  grinders  are  then  converged 
cially  in  point  of  capacity;  American  machinery  and  directed  upon  a  series  of  "screens"  which 
being,  as  a  rule,  larger  and  operated  at  greater  strain  therefrom  the  coarse  particles.  If  the 
speed  than  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  this  pulp  is  to  be  used  at  once  for  making  paper  in 
fact  that  more  than  compensates  for  the  much  tlie  same  establishment,  it  either  goes  to  the 
higherscaleof  wages  prevading  here  than  in  any  "reducers"  which  withdraw  a  large  quantity 
other  paper-producing  country,  even  after  due  of  the  water,  thereby  increasing  the  consistency 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  superior  char-  of  the  liquid  to  a  pulpy  mass,  which  is  then 
acter  of  American  workmanship.  The  machine  stored  in  tanks;  or,  if  it  is  to  be  transported  or 
tender,  for  example,  who  receives  $3,00  and  up-  stored  for  future  use,  it  passes  from  the  screens 
ward  a  day  in  the  United  Stales,  in  England  in  the  same  diluted  condition  to  the  "presses." 
receives  $1,66,  in  Germany  $0,75,  while  in  Italy,  The  press  consists  of  a  revolving  drum  covered 
Scandinavia,  and  other  countries  even  less.  The  with  a  very  fine  wire  mesh  which  permits  the 
exporting  of  American  paper  machinery  has  a  virater  to  be  drawn  throuRh  and  discharged  while 
decided  tendency  to  neutralize  the  advantage  that  the  pulp  fibres  are  deposited  on  its  surface.  The 
the  United  Stales  paper-maker  might  have  if  it  thin  film  of  pulp  being  allowed  to  build  up  layer 
could  be  kept  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  on  layer  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  reaches  a  auit- 
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able  thwkneas  for  handling.  The  sheets  of  pulp  water,  as  the  •recovery*  of  the  soda  from  the 
thus  fonned,  containing  water  and  pulp  in  about  liquor  used  in  washing  is  an  important  feature 
equal  proportions,  are  folded  up  into  "laps*  of  this  process.  It  is  so  successfully  performed 
averaging  35  pounds  in  weight  each,  and  are  that  in  some  mills  as  high  as  90  per  cent  is  re- 
then  in  convenient  shape  for  handling  and  trans-  covered.  The  liquor  is  first  "evaporaied"  under 
porting.  a  partial  vacuum  by  steam  until  it  is  of  about 
Sulphite  Pulp. —  The  two  most  important  the  fluidity  of  melted  pitch.  In  this  state  it 
chemical  processes  for  making  pulp  are  the  passes  into  a  revolving  drum-like  "furnace* 
'sulphite'  process  and  the  'soda'  process,  both  where  combustion  is  set  up  by  means  of  a  flame 
used  principally  in  reducing  wood  to  pulp,  al-  from  an  adjoining  fire-box,  burning  wood  or 
though  the  soda  process  in  a  somewhat  modified  coat,  which  coming  in  contact  with  the  pitchy 
form  is  used  in  treating  straw,  if  intended  for  liquor,  ignites  it.  The  residue  is  a  "black  ash* 
high  grade  papers,  and  in  England  esparto.  In  which  is  then  causticized  with  lime  and  becomes 
the  sulphite  process  the  wood  is  prepared  as  suitable  for  use  again.  Soda-pulp,  partly  on  ac- 
for  the  ground  wood  process.  The  prepared  count  of  the  nature  of  the  wood  itself  and 
blocks  of  pulp  wood  are  then  'fed"  lengthwise  partly  on  account  of  the  drastic  treatment,  is  of 
to  a  'chipper"  or  set  of  knives  which,  revolving  a  much  softer  quality  than  sulphite,  has  a  shorter 
with  great  speed,  transform  the  wood  into  small  fibre  and  therefore  less  strength  and  the  yield  is 
'chips.*  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  facilitate  less.  It  requires  bleaching  to  (it  it  for  use  in 
the  permeation  of  the  wood  by  the  'liquor'  in  all  except  dark  colored  papers,  as  without  bleacb- 
which  the  chips  next  are  immersed  in  the  'di-  ing  it  is  of  a  brownish  color. 

gester."  The  digester  is  a  massive  upright  sta-  Rags. —  Cotton  rags,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
tionary  steel  vessel  (of  an  average  capacity  of  the  nearly  pure  cellulose  fibre  and  tinoi  rags, 
8  or  9  tons  of  pulp)  usually  lined  with  cement  being  composed  of  fibres  which  have  already 
or  oier  material  unaffected  by  acids.  The  undergone  a  treatment  of  maceration  and  'ret- 
liquor  with  which  the  digester  is  filled  after  the  ting*  to  remove  the  intercellular  matter,  have 
chipped  wood  is  introduced  is  a  solution  of  sul-  only  to  be  ^'cleaned"  and  separated  into  the  indi- 
phurous  acid  (HiSOi)-  The  making  of  this  vidual  fibres  to  prepare  them  for  paper-making 
liquor  is  an  important  feature  of  this  process  proper.  The  various  preparatory  steps  are  thresh- 
as  upon  its  correct  chemical  composition  the  ing,  picking,  sorting,  and  cutting  into  small  pieces. 
quality  of  the  pulp  largely  depends.  It  is  made  These  pieces  are  next  boiled  from  12  to  18  hours 
by  passing  the  fumes  of  sulphur  which  is  burned  under  steam  pressure  in  a  weak  solution  of  al- 
in  especially  designed  'retort  furnaces*  either  kali  (milk  of  lime),  contained  in  revolving 
into  a  'tower*  filled  with  limestone  over  which  boilers,  usually  horizontal,  called  'rotaries.* 
water  is  trickling  or  through  'tanks*  containing  This  'kills"  the  colors  and  'starts*  the  grease 
lime  in  solution  with  water.  The  result  in  both  and  dirt  so  that  when  the  cooked  stock  is  placed 
cases  is  the  formation  of  a  solution  containing  in  a  "washer,*  the  impurities  are  readily  sepa- 
a  bi-sulphite.  Hence,  the  name  'sulphite"  pulp,  rated,  leaving  the  fibres  quite  clean.  It  is  neces- 
After  the  digester  is  filled  with  chips  and  sary,  however,  if  the  stock  is  to  be  used  for 
liquor  it  is  closed  hermetically,  steam  is  high-class  papers,  to  bleach  them  with  some 
forced  in  under  pressure  of  80  to  100  pounds  compound  of  chlorine.  The  'half  stuff*  is  then 
and  the  chips  are  allowed  to  "cook"  from  8  to  let  down  into  vats  or  'drainers*  where  the  liquor 
la  hours.    Then  the  contents  are  discharged  into  is  allowed  to  drain  off. 

■blow-pits^  or  vats  beneaih  and  washed  by  a  Converting  the  Pulp  into  Paper. —  Paper- 
stream  of  water  Which  removes  all  traces  of  the  making,  in  the  restricted  sense,  begins  with 
liquor  they  have  been  cooked  in.  The  pulpy  assembling  the  pulps  and  other  materials, 
mass  is  then  screened  and  pressed  and  put  up  and  mixing  them  thoroughly  at  the  same  time 
in  laps,  similarly  to  the  manner  in  which  further  disintegrating  the  fibres.  This  is  done 
ground  wood  pulp  is  treated.  In  the  process  of  in  a  'beater"  or  oval-shaped  tub  of  an  average 
•cooking*  the  intercellular  portions  of  the  wood  capacity  of  about  1,000  pounds  of  paper  in  which 
are  dissolved  and  the  nearly  pure  cellulose  fibre  revolves  a  horizontal  roll  with  steel  blades  on 
remains.  Much  care  is  necessary  to  stop  the  the  surface,  running  parallel  with  the  shaft.  As 
cooking  at  just  the  right  point  so  as  to  leave  the  roll  revolves  the  blades  draw  the  'stock' 
the  fibre  properly  freed  from  the  surrounding  between  their  edges  and  a  'bed  plate*  of  steel, 
substances,  but  unimpaired  in  strength.  The  thus  "brushing  out'  or  separating  the  fibres.  It 
hulk  of  the  wood  is  reduced  nearly  one  half,  will  suffice  from  this  point  to  describe  the  process  . 
whereas  in  the  ground  wood  process,  both  the  of  making  news  paper  which  is  essentially  the 
cellulose  and  intercellular  matter  are  preserved  same  as  in  all  kinds  of  paper  with  certain  mod- 
and  the  prepared  wood  (dry)  and  pulp  are  nearly  ificatioiw  of  which  the  most  important  will  be 
the  same,  wei^t  for  weight,  the  only  loss  being  noted.  The  beater  is  'furnished"  with  sulphite 
in  the  mechanical  process  of  removing  the  im-  pulp  and  ground  wood  pulp  in  the  proportion  of 
perfectly  ground  wood.  For  high  grades  of  about  one  to  three.  Other  kinds  of  paper  have 
paper  "sulphite"  is  bleached.  their  appropriate  'furnish.*  Sometimes  a  small 
The  Soda  Process. —  For  this  purpose  poplar  percentage  of  clay  or  other  mineral  'filler*  is 
is  mostly  used,  although  many  similar  woods  may  used,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  kind  of  paper 
be  used.  The  wood  is  prepared  in  chips  as  al-  to  be  made.  The  filler  improves  the  color,  sur- 
■  ready  described  and  cooked  in  digesters,  gener-  face  and  "feel."  'Size*  which  is  rosin  in  a  sapon- 
ally  stationary,  containing  a  solution  of  caustic  tfied  form  is  added  and  has  the  effect  in  the  final 
soda.  The  pulp  is  discharged  into  iron  tanks  and  drying  process  of  forming  a  kind  Of  'varnish,' 
■washed*  thoroughly  —  to  remove  the  freed  or-  rendering  the  paper  less  absorbent.  It  also  helps 
garic  matter  and  the  alkali.  The  washing  is  "fix"  or  hold  the 'filler,' increasing  the  strength. 
60  done  as  to  use  a  minimum  quantity  of  fresh  Coloring  matter,  which  in  news  paper  is  genenllr 
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'aniline  blue*  is  put  in,  usually  in  solirtion.  Alum  carry  away  the  water  and  thus  hasten  its  flow 
is  added  as  a  mordant  to  'set*  the  color  and  also  through  the  wire.  The  'shake*  which  gives  to 
to  "free*  the  resin  in  the  size  and  'set'  or  de-  the  wire  a  lateral  movement  back  and  forth,  in- 
posit  it  After  a  thorough  mixing  in  the  beater  tended  to  distribute  the  fibres  evenly  and  prevent 
the  pulpy  mass  or  "stock"  is  usually  passed  their  arranging  themselves  longitudinally  or  in 
through  a  "refilling  engine,"  the  most  common  the  direction  of  the  flow,  tends  also  to  hasten  the 
type  of  which  is  known  as  the  "Jordan.'  The  draining  off  of  the  water.  The  wire,  carry- 
purpose  of  the  Jordan  is  to  supplement  the  ing  the  paper,  passes  over  a  series  of  'suction 
brushing  out  and  mixing  which  has  already  oc-  boxes'  which  have  perforated  tops  and  are  sub- 
curred  in  the  'beater*  and  to  shorten  the  fibres  ject  to  the  action  of  exhaust  pumps.  The  water 
if  desired.  It  consists  of  a  cone  which  revolves  is  drawn  through  the  wire  and  away  through 
in  a  stationary  conical  case,  the  outer  surface  the  suction  boxes.  Before  the  paper  leaves  the 
of  the  cone  and  inner  surface  of  the  case  being  wire,  it  passes  under  a  heavy  'couch  roll"  which 
set  with  numerous  blades,  the  two  sets  of  which  both  presses  out  the  water  and  by  reason  of 
can  be  made  to  approach  as  near  each  other  as  being  covered  with  a  *jacket*  of  felt  with  ex- 
desired.  The  relative  position  of  the  blades  de-  ceedingly  long  nap,  constantly  absorbs  water 
termines  the  length  of  the  stock  which  contin-  of  which  it  is  ingeniously  rid  by  a  'guard.* 
uously  passes  between  them.  After  leaving  the  The  presses  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  couch 
'Jordan,'  the  stock  is  'screened*  and  then  roll,  pressing  out  and  absorbing  more  water, 
pumped  upon  the  paper  machine  proper,  having  g^  notwithstanding  all  these  devices,  the  pape> 
been  thinned  or  diluted  at  various  points  of  its  reaches  the  dryers  with  usually  not  to  exceed 
passage  so  that  when  it  comes  upon  the  machme,  30  per  cent  of  stock  in  the  sheet,  the  rest  being 
It  behaves  in  all  respects  like  an  absolute  fluid,  ^ater  which  has  to  be  dried  out  as  the  paper 
The  Fourdrinier  machine  on  which  all  newspaper  passes  over  the  dryers  at  the  rate  often  of  500 
IS  made,  may  be  divided  into  the  'wet"  part  and  feet  a  minute.  From  the  dryers,  it  goes  through 
the  'drymg*  part.  On  the  wet  part  the  paper  ,i,e  'calenders,'  a  series  of  chilled  iron  rolls  with 
IS 'formed' and  given  a  consistency  which  prop-  polished  surfaces  arranged  in  a  'stack,'  the 
eriy  entitles  it  thereafter  to  _be  called  paper,  the  p^p^r  g^jng  ;„  ^^  the  top  and  passing  out  at  tha 
rest  of  the  process  consisting  m  stdl  further  bottom  to  the  "reel.*  This  is  practically  an  iron- 
increasing  Its  consistency,  drying  it,  giving  it  j^g  process  and  by  the  regulation  of  the  pres- 
surface,  etc.  The  liquefied  stock,  having  come  to  ^^^^  ^^  j^ese  calender  roils  the  requisite  amount 
the  machine,  flows  from  the  'head  box*  through  ^f  Ogurface'  is  given  to  the  paper.  Book  and  fine 
a  wide  aperture  or  mouth  over  an  'apron'  and  p,pe„  ^re  often  "supercalendered'  or  passed 
upon  an  endless  horwontal  wire  cloth  movmg  for-  through  a  second  stack  of  calenders  after  the 
ward  continuously.  The  relative  rate  of  'flow*  p^p^,  ],j,g  i^^^  ^^^  f^om  the  paper  machine, 
and  'speed'  of  the  machine  determme  the  thick-  when  the  paper  leaves  the  calenders  and  is 
ness  or  weight  of  the  paper.  The  spread  of  the  reeled,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  made.  All 
stock  sideways  is  limited  by  two  endless  rubber  (hat  remains  is  to  trim  ofl  the  rough  or  'deckle 
straps  called  'deckles,'  one  at  each  edge  of  the  edges*  on  the  'slitter'  where  as  it  unwinds 
•wire.*  The  water  immediately  begins  to  drain  from  the  reel,  it  passes  between  rapidly  revolving 
off  throi^h  the  wire  and  the  fibres  to  deposit  knife-like  disks.  If  it  is  desired  to  divide  the 
upon  its  surface.  Through  various  devices  so  „idth  of  the  sheet  it  is  done  at  this  point  by 
much  of  the  water  is  removed  that  when  the  adding  one  or  more  sets  of  'slitter  blades'  ac- 
film  of  fibres  reaches  the  point  where  the  wire  cording  to  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  sheet 
returns  on  its  backward  course,  it  is  sufficiently  desired.  Finally  comes  the  'winder.*  If  the 
compact  or  'felled'  to  be  separated  from  the  paper  is  intended  to  be  marketed  in  rolls  it  is 
wire  and  conveyed  by  'felts*  to  and  through  wound  on  either  an  iron  'core*  or  as  is  now 
the  'presses'  of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  more  usually  the  case,  on  a  core  made  from 
The  presses  are  massive  rolls  in  pairs,  the  paper  heavy  tough  paper,  until  the  desjred  diameter 
supported  by  woolen  endless  'felts'  passing  be-  is  reached^  when  the  rolls  are  taken  away  to 
tween  them.  After  this  the  paper  readily  carries  the  'finishing'  section  where  they  are  'finished,* 
itself  and  passing  over  a  short  gap,  it  enters  that  is,  wrapped  in  stout  paper  securely  pasted 
the  "dryers.'  They  are  cast-iron  cylinders  from  and  marked.  They  are  then  ready  for  shipment, 
30  to  30  in  number  varying  on  different  ma-  'Sheet*  paper  was  formerly  cut  into  sheets  by 
chines  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  a  'cutter*  attached  to  the  paper  machine,  but  as 
arranged  in  two  horizontal  tiers,  one  above  the  the  speed  of  the  machines  has  increased  this 
other.  The  paper  passes  partially  around  each  practice  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  and 
dryer,  going  alternately  from  one  tier  to  now  it  is  usual  to  run  the  paper  into  rolls  which 
another,  conveyed  by  endless  canvases  called  are  taken  to  the  finishing  section  and  cut  into 
•dryer  felts,*  which  serve  to  press  the  paper  sheets  on  a  cutter,  the  sheets  then  being 
against  the  surface  of  the  dryers  heated  by  a  'counted'  and  done  up  into  'bundles.* 
constant  passage  of  steam  inside.  Returning  to  Machme  or  Tub  Siging. —  Fine  papers,  be- 
the  first  formation  of  the  sheet  it  is  interesting  sides  sometimes  being  'sized'  in  the  beater,  are 
to  note  the  variety  of  means  employed  for  dis-  usually  sized  on  the  paper  machine,  the  web 
posing  in  the  quickest  possible  time  and  within  passing  through  a  'tub*  of  some  heated  gelat- 
the  most  limited  space,  of  the  vast  amount  of  mous  mixture  ('animal  size").  The  paper  is 
water  in  which  the  fibre  is  at  first  suspended,  either  dried  (l)  wholly  on  the  machine  or  (2) 
First,  gravitation  draws  the  water  through  the  partially,  and  then  after  being  cut  into  sheets 
wire  cloth.  This  is  facilitated  by  a  large  num-  is  hung  in  "lofts'  to  complete  the  drying, 
her  of  small  'table'  rolls  immediately  under  and  Water  Mar* j.— Water  marks  are  produced 
supporting  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  which,  by  a  'dandy,*  a  skeleton  cylindrical  roll  covered 
as  they  revolve,  tend  by  capillary  attraction  to  with  wire  cloth,  mounted  over  the  «wire»  be- 
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twcen  the  first  and  second  suction  boxes,  and  Rittii^uysen,  an  experienced  papermaker  from 

resting  on  the  web  of  paper.    The  design  for  the  Broich,  in  Holland,  entered  into  partnership  with 

water  mark  is  raised  on  the  surface  of  Ihe  dandy  Williatn  Bradford,  the  printer,  and  together  they 

and  impresses  itself  on  the  paper.     "Laid*  paper  opened  the  first  paper  mill  ever  established  on 

is  made  with  a  dandy  so  covered  with  wires  as  American  soil.     It  was  located  on  a  creek  sinctf 

to  make  an  impression  of  parallel  lines  running  known   as    Paper-Mill    Run,   conveniently   near 

lengthwise  about  an  inch  apart  crossed  at  right  Philadelphia,  and  here  a  very  fair  quality  of 

angles  by  lines  quite  dose  together.    The  dandy  Paper  was  manufactured  out  of  pulp  made  from 

also  helps  "form"  the  paper.  the  rags  of  tiie  home-grown  flax.     As  the  colo- 

Coated  Papert.~-Vo  meet  the  requirements  "■^*'  ^*t  ""ii'J-n"  ^T\>^       °\    }i.^  '"'i"*^ 

of  certain  kinds  of  presswork,  some  papers  are  ^f^^.  ^he"  Wil  lam  de  Wees,  a  firo  her-.n-law 

•coated-  on  one  or  both  sides  with  chiM  clay  °^  R't."ngh«ysen  s  son  opened  a  r.val  estabhsh- 

or  other  mineral   subsUmce.  which  gives  an  ex-  ">"'.'"  '''T/      fi,  ht^  *°  '   ■         ■/  T.kN^; 

eeedingly  smooth  surface  Without  the  hardness  \u^"tL^^Mr     T  L     \^T^A     \^^ 

fcif  siinV-rralpnrf^rpH  naiwrs  *"^*   '"*  niaktnR  of  paper  by   hand  — the  only 

lot  supercalendered  papers.  method  known  in  those  days  —  was  a  laborious 

Cji.«d*rA/afA,«^^.-ThedistmgULshmgfea.  and  c-slly  process.     In  fact,  this  primitive  sys- 

liire   IS  the   use  of  a   drum  covered   with   wire  ((„,  was  m  vogue  in  America  until  I7S6,  when 

(instead,  of  the  horizontal  endless  wire  of  the  the  first   pulp-engine   to  be   introduced   in   this 

•Fourdnnier")   which  operates  the  same  as  the  country  was  imported  from  Holland. 

pulp  press,  already  described.    Several  cylinders  As  the  use  of  the  new  pulp-ensine  materially 

can  be  used  on  the  same  machme,  each  making  reduced  the  cost  of  production  the  demand  for 

a  separate   web.   all   of   which   are   brought  to-  paper  naturally  increased   in  the  colonies,  and, 

^her  before  passing  into  the  presses,  thus  mak-  within  less  than  fifteen  years,  there  were  fully 

ing  paper  of  as  many  "plies"  as  there  are  cylin-  40  mills  in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 

dcrs.     This  principle   is   taken   advantage  of   to  ware,  and  New  Jersey,  that  were  turning  out  an 

make  composite  papers,  one  ply  being  of  one  aggregate  annual  product  valued  at  more  than 

quality,  another  of  another,  and  also  to  make  $500^0.    In  1794.  another  large  mill  was  estab- 

very  heavy  papers.  lished  at  Troy,  N.   Y.,  by  Websters,   Ensign  & 

Combinations. —  The  most  striking  of  recent  Seymour,  and,  during  the  same  year,  a  mill  for 

changes  in  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrapping  paper  from 

the  consolidation  of  many  mills  under  one  own-  the  bark   of  the  basswood-tree   was   opened   at 

ership  and  management.     Already  a  majority  of  Fairhaven,  Vt..  by  Matthew  Lyon.    As  this  was 

the  'news,'  "writing,"  and  "boards"  mills  have  ^^*  ^^^^  establishment   in  the  United  States  to 

thus   come   together,   forming  the   largest  com-  attempt  to  make  use  of  anything  except  rags  for 

panies    n  the  world  in  their  respective  branches.  P^'P.  the  enterprise  attracted  no  tittle  attention. 

There  is  a  natkinal  organisation  of  paper  manu-  J"    '•■«  ordinary  paper   mills,   however,   the 

facturers   of   the   United   States   known   as   the  method  of  manufacture  was  still  a  crude  proc- 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  founded  "s.     To  make  paper  the  pulp   was   fivated   m 

JQ  ig^3  vats,  at  the  side  of  which  stood  the  workmen. 

Ex  forts—  The  export  business  of  the  United  ""'''  j"  .''=""'■ ,  ^'"''^  '"°''^,  "".  *?*  «''^  ='°*''- 

States    was    insignifidmt    until    1878    when    the  J'"""^  ^^   """.^   "^^'^   of   which   a   run   was 

•paper    and     manufactures     thereoP     exported  Joined  by  superimposing  a  thin  frame  called  a 

aJnounted  to   about   $1,000,000.     For  the   year  ^^^^^  which  prevented  the  pulp  from  flow- 

endinir   Tune   loio    the  amount  was   more   than  '"«  °^-  ^""^  '*''*  ^^^  *='"  ™  "^hcr  escape  than 

|SS«ix     T,;?'^;,;^7ts^S  Ta^Rerof  ne^^  """""Rh  the  bottom  of  the  moid.     Into  this  the 

^^which  goes  "principally  to   England  and  ^ X'^t^^t^l^Tl^tt^^^^ 

Bibliogrophy-  Archer,  -British  Manufactur-  TILfJ"  '^^J^^'T^^t,  ""^L -a   workma.l 

ing  Industries- Manufacture  of  Paper.,   Clap-  tZ'^  aT7h"e   "Voucher'"  wC   duty  "was 

perton,  'Practical  Paper-making'   (1894)  ;  Cross  ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^,j      This   was   done   by   the 

/■^^^"K  ^     7x1!  ^^       f       Paper-making>  application  of  a  piece  of  felt  to  v»hich  the  pulp 

/  ^    '   n^T-      l-^l    Manufac  ure   of    Paper  ^AhtrtA  in  the  form  of  a  thin  siieel;  a  second 

(i8B6) ;  Dunbar,  'The  Practical  Paper-makcr>  n\s^e  of  felt  was  then  placed  on  top  of  ihis'  to 

(tSSi);   Griffin   &    Little^   'The   Chemistry   of  this  felt  another  pulp-mold  was  applied,  and thi:. 

Paper-making'    (rSw)  ;  Hoffmann,   'A  TrcatiK  process  was  continued  imtil  the  pile  of  alternate 

on   Paper-maktng>    (187J    ;   Mierzmski,   'Hand-  layers  of  pulp  and  fell  had  attained  the  requisil.- 

buch   der   Papier-fabnkation*    (Vienna    1886);  height      From  this  pile    or  'poif  as  it  was 

Muller,  -Dte  Fabrikation  des   Papiers'    (Berlin  called,  all  the  water  was  thoro-thly  expressed. 

''J^A-    P'anehe.   'L Industrie  de  la   Papeterie'  and    the   pulp,    separated    from    the    felt,    was 

(Pans  1853);  Paper  m  Foreign  Countries,  De-  pressed,  and  hung  upon  the  "tribbles,"  or  lines 

^'^.'"^-'iL''*.^'^*^-^^*'""^?"-.''-  P-  <'900);  in  the  drving  room-    This  portion  of  the  process 

Walt,  'The  Art  of  Paper-makmg>  (1890).  completed,  the  sheets  were  still  rough  and  some- 

Chester  W.  Lvman.  M.  A.,  what  like  blotting-paper,  so  it  was  necessarv  to 

International  Paper  Company.  ''■O  them   in   siie.   and   to  press   and   dry  tliem 

n          Lt    I.      c      r>  again,  before   thev  assumed  the  character  of  .1 

Piper-birch.    See  Birch.  finished  product.    Uborious  as  this  method  was. 

Piper  Hangings.    See  Wall-paper.  it  was  the  only  process  known  until  after  the 

_          T  J     •      -     •        ■         .(    ,  beirinninir  of  the  igth  century. 

Paper  Industry  in  America.    If  the  paper-  The  first  marked  imoroveiiient  in  the  art  of 

making  industry  is  not  one  of  the  largest  it  is.  paper-making  came  with  the  introduction  of  the 

at  least,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  American  in-  p™,rdrinier  machine.    Thi.^  invention  was  origi- 
dustries,  for  it  was  as  early  ae  1690  that  William 
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PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA 

nally  conceived  by  Louis  Robert,  a  man  em-  of  this,  however,  the  process  is  practicallj;  the 
ployed  as  an  ordinary  workman  in  Francois  Di-  same,  although,  to-day,  the  pulp  that  goes  in  at 
dot's  paper-mill,  at  Essone,  France,  In  1799  he  oneend  comes  out  attheother  a  finished  product. 
secured  a  patent  for  a  process  of  making  paper  tn  1809,  an  English  mainifacturer  named  Dick- 
by  an  endless  web-machme,  ijut,  as  he  was  finan-  inson  perfected  another  invention  for  making 
cially  unable  to  carry  such  an  idea  into  effect,  paper.  It  was  called  a  "sylinder-machine,'  and 
he  sold  his  rights  to  Leger  Didot,  who  took  the  differed  from  the  prior  invention  by  being  fitted 
patent  to  London.  It  was  nearly  four  years,  with  a  hollow,  perforated,  wire-fcaiize-covered 
however,  before  he  was  able  to  interest  the  cylinder,  which  operated  directly  in  the  pulp-vat 
necessary  amount  of  capital,  but  in  1804  he  snc-  by  drawing  out  the  water  and  leaving  the  sheets 
ceeded  in  persuading  two  brothers,  Henry  and  of  pulp  on  the  gauie,  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
Sealy  Foiirdrinier,  both  wealthy  London  :;ta-  to  the  felt  belt,  and,  thus,  through  the  couching- 
tioners,  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and  rolls.  In  other  respects  it  followed  the  princi- 
he  finally  transferred  his  interests  in  the  inven-  pies  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine, 
tion  to  them.  As  the  result,  the  machine  has  The  American  invention,  which  was  first 
since  borne  their  name.  used  in  1817,  was  of  similar  construction,  but 
In  the  meantime  the  paper-making  industry  in  no  other  machine  was  known  in  this  country 
the  United  States  had  enjoyed  steady  growth,  nnlil  1820,  when  the  Gilpins  imported  machinery 
By  1810  the  number  of  mills  had  increased  to  for  making  paper.  The  story  .of  the  next  ten 
185,  and  their  annual  product  was  valued  at  years  is  one  of  invention  and  improvement.  In 
more  than  $800,000.  Already  the  demand  for  1822,  John  Ames,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  invented 
rags  had  become  so  great  that  the  maniitac-  a  new  cylinder- machine,  and,  in  1829,  this  inven- 
turers,  finding  the  domestic  supply  utterly  in-  tion  had  been  so  improved  that  its  general  use 
sufficient,  had  commenced  to  import  them.  In  was  assured.  It  was  in  this  year  that  straw 
1817,  the  first  power-mill  in  the  country  began  and  grass  were  first  used  in  making  paper  by 
operations  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and, about  the  same  Shryock,  of  Philadelphia;  in  1830,  the  mana- 
time,  Thomas  Gilpin  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  facture  of  Fourdrinier  machines  was  commenced 
commenced  to  make  paper  by  machinery.  These  '"  Connecticut  by  Phelps  &  Spoftord,  and,  in  1831. 
machines,  however,  were  of  American  invention,  ihediscoveryof  the  valne  of  chlorine  in  cleansing 
Although  the  Fourdrinier  machine  was  in  use  pulp-fibre  permitted  the  use  of  hitherto  unavaila- 
in  England  as  early  as  1806,  it  was  not  Intro-  ble  substances  for  paper  stock.  By  1850,  there 
dnced  in  the  United  States  until  1820.  That  it  were  only  five  mills  in  this  country  that  still  clung 
had  revolutionized  the  making  of  paper  there  to  the  hand-made  process  of  paper -making  and 
could  be  no  doubt.  By  its  use  a  seven-vat  mill  paper-machines  had  been  so  greatly  improved  that 
which  had  previously  been  operated  at  an  annual  laid  paper  was,  at  last,  produced  by  that  method. 
expense  of  $13,000.  could  now  be  nm  for  a  sum  The  general  use  of  straw  paper  began  in  1857. 
not  in  excess  of  $3,600,  and  vet,  while  the  Some  three  years  previous  to  this  lime,  a  French- 
American  manufacturers  knew  ;ill  these  facts,  man  named  A.  C.  Mellier.  had  succeeded  in 
the  cost  of  such  machines  was  so  jreat  that  converting  several  vegetable  fibres,  nctably 
they  hesitated  to  introduce  them.  They  eon-  straw,  into  pulp  which  he  believed  would  be 
sisted  of  an  endless  web  of  wire  cloth.  As  it  suitable  tor  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
revolved  a  stream  of  liquid  pulp  flowed  over  it  The  process,  which  has  since  borne  his  name, 
evenly,  the  precipitation  of  the  water  through  was  neither  a  difficult  nor  a  costly  one.  'I'he 
the  cloth  bemg  so  nicely  adjusted  thai  it  was  straw  was  first  thoroughly  soaked,  and,  after 
completed  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  pulp,  it  had  been  cleansed,  it  was  boiled,  at  a  tem- 
sheet  met  an  endless  belt  of  felt,  which  not  only  perature  of  not  less  than  310°  F.,  in  a  solution 
removed  the  pulp  from  the  wire,  but  bore  it  on,  of  about  four  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda.  Al- 
through  the  heavy  metal  rolls  which  pressed  it,  though  Mellier  peddled  his  idea  from  one  end 
separated  it  from  the  felt,  and  passed  it  over  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  big  manufac- 
the  steam  heated  cylinders  upon  which  it  was  turers  of  paper  did  not  seem  to  consider  the 
dried,  expelling  it,  at  last,  in  a  condition  ready  scheme  a  practicable  one,  and  three  years,  there- 
to be  polished  and  cut  into  sheets.  fore,  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  persuade  any- 
As  rag  pulp  is  still  used  in  the  making  of  ex-  body  to  invest  their  money  in  his  project.  The 
pensive  grades  of  paper,  the  preliminary  process  man  who  finally  undertook  to  manufacture  paper 
to  which  rags  are  subjected  is  interesting.  First  by  this  process  was  J,  B.  Falser,  a  member  of 
cleansed  and  softened  by  being  boiled  in  a  strong  the  firm  of  Howland  &  Falser,  b'lt  the  factory 
lye  of  caustic  alkali  or  lime,  the  rags  are  then  which  they  established  at  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.. 
placed  in  a  washing  machine,  in  which  a  heavy  for  the  express  purpose  of  carryinp;  Mellier's 
cylinder,  with  knives  attached,  partially  mace-  idea  into  effect  proved  an  excellent  investment, 
rates  them.  Everything  except  the  veRClable  In  1859,  Palser  himself  patented  some  important 
fibre  itself  is  then  removed,  a  solution  of  bleach-  improvements  upon  the  process,  and  from  that 
ing  powders  is  added,  and  the  mass  is  left  in  dav  straw  paper  became  one  of  the  staple  grades 
stone  vats  to  bleach  as  long  as  may  be  neces-  of  the  market.  One  of  the  direct  effects  of  this 
sary.  This  process  completed,  the  substance  left  irmovation  in  the  paper  industry  was  the  rise 
is  taken  to  the  beating  engines,  where,  after  it  in  nrice  for  -ye  straw  from  $6  tu  $20  per  ton. 
has  been  thoroughly  washed  with  water  to  re-  Of  cour.se,  straw  paper  was  by  no  means  a  per- 
movc  all  trace  of  the  chlorine,  it  is  reduced  to  feet  product  and  was  not  entirely  suited  to 
pulp  and  transferred  to  the  Fourdrinier  ma-  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used, 
chine.  Of  course,  during  the  past  hundred  Thus,  for  example,  the  silicious  character  of  the 
years,  so  many  changes  have  been  made  in  this  straw  was  shown  in  the  hard,  brittle  surface  of 
mechanism,  so  manv  modifications  and  improve-  the  paper,  a  factor  which  alone  reoresented   a 
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four  times  at  £ut  as  the  softer  surfaced  papers 
Iiad  done.  Moreover,  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
paper  did  not  tend  to  durability,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  objectionable  features,  nearly  all  the 
newsnaDcrs  were  printed  upoa  it,  even  until  after 
1  War,  but  no  great  regret  was  felt  when 


largely  an  experimental 
of  paper-making.  P 
stance  that  could  p 
have  possessed  the  requisite  fibrous  qualili  _  ..  _ 
put  to  the  test.  Rags  were  out  of  tlie  question, 
even  straw  was  rapidly  becoming  too  expensivCj 
and  other  fibres  had  proved  generally  imsatis- 
factory.  In  J854.  however.  Wells  &  Burgess,  of 
London,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  chemical  wood- 
pulp,  and,  a  year  later,  Hugh  Burgess,  of  Penn- 
aylvania,  invented  a  process  by  which  the  wood 
of  the  poplar  might  be  used.  The  use  of  ground 
wood-pulp  dates  from  1844,  when  a  German, 
named  Keller,  invented  a.  wood-grinding  ma- 
chine of  5ucl>  practicability  that  Voelter,  the 
manufacturer,  quickly  purchased  the  invention. 
It  was  Voelter  himself,  however,  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  grinding  wood  by  stones  and 
it  is  due  to  this  development  of  the  original  ma- 
diine  that  he  is  so  commonly  credited  with  hav- 
ing been  its  a^ual  discoverer.  It  was  about 
1847,  that,  having  perfected  his  improvements, 
Voelter  began  to  uje  the  ground  wood-pulp,  not 
only  in  the  making  of  newspaper,  but  for  many 
other  purposes,  and,  about  two  years  later,  the 
same  system  was  adopted  by  the  French  manu- 
facturers at  Soufhe.  The  use  of  this  material 
in  the  United  States  was  first  made  by  Alberto 
Fagenstecher.  whose  factory  was  located  at 
Stockbrjdge,  Mass.,  but,  while  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  making  paper  from  ground  wood,  it 
was  not  put  into  pnnting-paper  until  1867,  when 
Wellington  Smith.  Warner  Miller,  and  William 
E.  Russell  adopted  that  process.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  wood-pulp,  however,  the  paper  indus- 
try has  grown  with  great  rapidity.  Whereas,  in 
1850.  the  soo  mills,  with  their  capital iiation  of 
about  $18,000,000,  were  producing  paper  to  the 
value  of  about  $17,000/100  per  annum,  in  1870,  the 
number  of  mills  had  increased  to  669,  and  the 
annual  production  to  $48436,935.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  last  report  of  the 
United  States  Censtis,  shows  tbr  status  of  the 
industry  since  1880; 
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Another  indication  of  the  development  of  the 
industry  maj;  be  .seen  in  the  statement  of  the 
exports  and  imports.  In  1850,  for  example,  the 
importation  of  rags  amounted  to  $750,000,  while 
the  imports  of  paper  also  agRregrited  nearly 
$500,000.  By  1870,  trade  conditions  had  so 
changed  that  while  the  importation  of  ra^  ag- 
gregated more  than  $4,000,000,  the  imports  of 
paper  amounted  to  scarcely  more  than  $350/100. 
In  1870,  the  amount  of  paper  exported  repre- 
sented less  than  $20,000,  whereas,  to-day,  Amer 


ica's  exportations  of  paper  are  far  in  excess  0} 
$8,000,000. 

Paper  Honey.    See  Money,  Fapxi, 
Paper-month,  a  fish.     See  CaAPitK 
Paper-mulberry.    Sec  Mullersy. 
Paper-nautUtu.    See  Arcokaut. 
Paper  Pulp.    See  PAPEKANDFAnaMAXiNa 
Paphlagonia,    p&f-la-gd'ni-a,     an     ancient 
geography,  a  division  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on    the    north    by     the     Black     Sea     (Ponfu* 
Evrinus),  on  the  east  by  the  River  Halys,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Pontus,  on  the  south  by  Galatia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bithynia,    Besides  the  Halya 
(now  Kyzyl-Irmak),  tlie  waterways   were  the 
Amnias     (Gock-Irmak),    and    the    Parthenius 
(Bartin-Chai).    The  coast  w^s  fertile,  the  inte- 
rior well  wooded,  game  abimdant,  the  principal 
industry   sheep- raising,   and   the   people   famous 
horsemen.    The   region   was   subject  nominally 
to  Lydia,   Persia,  and  Macedonia  in  succession, 
Still     keeping     its     own     actually     independent 
princes.     After   Alexander's    death    Paphlagonia 
and   Cappadocia  became  a  part  of  Pontus,  and 
then  a  Roman  province.    The  chief  city  was  the 
Greek  colony  of  Sinopc. 

P^ihos,  pa'fos,  two  ancient  cities  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  earlier,  called  *Old 
Paphos*  (Palxpaphos)  was  foimded  by  the 
PiKenicians  on  the  southwest  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bocarus,  possibly  in  the  loth 
century  B.C.,  and  was  the  sacred  city  of  Aphro- 
dite, probably  not  the  Greek  goddess  but  the 
Semitic  Astarte,  whose  famous  temple,  the  ob- 
ject of  pilgrimage  in  the  pre-Christian  era,  is 
now  entirely  destroyed,  save  for  a  fragment  of 
the  Cyclopean  masonry  still  preserved  at  Kuklia, 
the  present  town.  The  new  city  (Neapapbos), 
ten  miles  northwest  of  the  old,  was  a  Greek  col- 
ony, of  great  marine  and  commercial  impor- 
tance; in  Roman  times  it  was  the  capital  of^tbe 
island;  it  is  now  called  Baffo.  Consult:  Cob- 
ham,  "Bibliography  of  Cyprus'  (1886)  ;  Ohne- 
falsch-Kichler,  fKypros>  (1893) ;  EnUrt,  <L'Ile 
de  Chypre'  (1897,  in  'Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti 
G^raphique). 

Papiaa,  pa'pl-as,  Christian  writer,  biahop 
of  Hicrapoiis.  He  is  described  by  Irenseus  and 
later  writers  as  a  "hearer  of  John  and  a  com- 
panion of  Poiycarp,'  He  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Fergamus  in  163  a.d.  He  was  one  of  the  ear- 
lier believers  in  the  millennium,  that  is,  the  per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  resurrection  o.'  the  dead,  and 
was  the  author  of  five  books  of  commentaries  on 
he  saying  of  our  Lord  {Aiyier  Kvpuiw* 
'Sf^Y^fi)  a  few  fragments  of  which  are  ex- 
tant It  is  from  them  that  we  learn  that  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  traditionally  believed  to 
hav^  been  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  evangelist 
Mark  to  have  been  the  interpreter  or  amanuensis 
of  Peter  in  writing  the  Third  GospeU  Consult : 
Hall,  'Papias  and  His  Contemporaries'  (iSqq)  ; 
Weissenbach,  'Das  Papiasfragment  bei  Euse- 
bius'  {1874) ;  'Die  Papiasfragmente  iiber  Mar- 
cus n,  Matthaus>   (1878}, 

Papier-mach£,  p5p-T-i'  m?-sha,  a  manufac- 
turing material  or  substance  made  of  cuttings 
of  white  or  brown  paper  boiled  in  water,  and 
beaten  till  they  are  reduced  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
and  then  boiled  with  a  solution  ot  gum  arable 
or  of  size  to  give  tenaci^  to  the  paste.    Sulphate 
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1,  quicklime,  and  glue,  or  white  of  egg,  are  wholly  or  partially  enfolded  hj  the  oUf,  and 

s  added  to  enable  the  material  to  resist  themselves  enfold  the  reproductive  organs.     The 

ine  action  of  water,  and  bora:t  and  phosphate  of  PapHionacea   form  an  extensive  group,  divided 

soda  to  render  it  to  a  great  extent  fire-proof.     It  into  seven  tribes  and  containing  more  than  300 

ia  used  for  making  all  sorts  of  useful  and  orna-  genera.    They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

mental    articles   that   can   be   formed   in   molds,  but  are  especially  well  represented  on  the  steppes 

When  dry  the  objects  are  usually  covered  with  of    southern    Russia    and    western    Asia.     The 

8  mixture  of  size  and  lampblack,  and  often  or-  family  includes  several  cultivated  plants  of  ini' 

namented   with  colored   designs,   or  inlaid  with  portance    (peas,   beans,   lentils,    soy-beans,   etc.; 

mother-of-pear!,  and  lastly  they  receive  a  coat  yield  gums  and  dyes ;  and  in  one  case  (Labur- 

of    varnish.     Sometimes    Ihe    papier-machi     is  num-seeds)   furnishes  a  poison. 

made  by  pasting  or  gluing  sheets  of  paper  to-  p«™ll».    See  Skin 

gether,   and   pressing  them   when   soft   into  the  '^'9^*^    ==«  »k"<- 

form  which  it  is  desired  to  give  them.  Papin,  p5  pin  (Fr.  pa-pin),  Denis,  French 
physicist:    b,    Blois   23   Aug.    itq;   d.   England 

PapU'io,  a  genus  of  butterflies  (q.v.),  pop-  about   1714.    He  practised  medicine  for  a  time 

ularly  known  as   "swallow-Uils"   from  the  pro-  at    Paris,   but   turned   his   attention   to   physical 

longed  appendages  of  the  posterior  margin  o(  the  sciences,   assisted    Huygena   in  the   construction 

hmd    wings.     The    technical    characters    o£    the  o£  ,j,e  air-pump,  and  during  a  visit  to  England 

genus  are  found  in  the  venation  of  the  wings;  ^35  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    Be- 

Internal  vein  of  hind  wing  wanting,  its  place  i„g  ^  Protestant,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 

occupied  by   the  submedian;  median  and  sub-  Nantes  prevented  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 

toedian  veins  of  fore  wing  united  by^a  c^oss-  try,  and  on  leaving  England  be  settled  at  Mar- 

yein,  from  the  submedian  end  of  which  a  short  jjurg,    in    Germany,    in    j687,    as    professor    of 

internal      vein      arises.     The      caterpillars      are  mathematics.     But  he  again  came  to  England  in 

smooth   and    fleshy,    and    when    disturbed  _pro-  j^,    xhe  real  importance  of  Papin's  many  re- 

\     .J:^^      «    "FT  °  .      ■   ■             ^  ^"  ■  searches  and  experiments  was  long  unperceived. 

'soft  filiform  'stink-horns*  giving  an  offensive  jjc  invented  thrdouble  air-pump  and  the  air- 
odor.  The  chrysahds  are  angulated  and  n^ed  ^  "digester-  for  cooking  by  mean*  of  liquids 
Md  are  suspended  by  a  loop  of  silk  passed  abou  ^^„  prtilnced  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the 

^S.%tfly^r^e^s^^nt/r^£u%^^^^^^^^^  T^^^^ir^k^^'L^'tk^'^'^- 

America  has  nearly  thirty  speciesf   Among  our  ,^T^',''f^/ /*1S>  ^"*^   ^^'^      ''^^^  '   ^"' 

l>est  known   eastern  species   are  P.  asterias,  a  '""'■    *-'"    OSSiJ. 

handsome  black  and  yellow  form;  F.  turnuj,  with  Paplnuin,  pa-pe-no,  Louis  Joseph,  Cana- 
the  wings  a  rich  yellow  bordered  and  barred  dian  politician:  b.  Montreal,  P.  Q,  October  i^; 
■with  black,  and  P.  Iroilus,  generally  rusty  black  d.  Montebello,  P.  Q.,  23  Sept.  1871.  He  was  ed- 
with  the  posterior  half  of  the  hind  wing  jjreen-  ucated  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  studied  law, 
ish  blue.  The  Ajax  butterfly  (_P.  ajax)  is  one  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  but  while 
of  those  interesting  species  which  exhibit  sea-  still  a  student  in  1809  he  was  elected  to  reprc- 
sonal  polychromatism.  It  somewhat  resembles  sent  Kent  in  the  Canadian  assembly.  During 
Ithe  Astenas.  The  P  phtlenor  is  another  black  the  War  of  1812  he  was  captain  of  militia.  In 
species,  but  it  lacks  the  yellow  spots  and  shows  igu  he  had  succeeded  his  father  as  member  of 
a  beautiful  greenish  reflection  on  the  upper  sur-  assembly  for  one  of  the  districts  of  Montreal 
face  of  the  wings.  The  caterpillars  of  papilioa  and  in  1817  he  was  elected  speaker,  which  office 
•re  somewhat  destructive ,  to_  particular  plants,  he  held  for  ao  years  as  leader  of  the  French- 
but  have  not  the  economic  importance  of  the  Canadian  party.  He  was  continually  at  variance 
cabbage  butterflies  fPtmj,  etc.),  which,  like  ^jth  the  royal  governors  and  in  1827  Lord  Dal- 
them,  have  the  front  legs  well  developed  and  are  housie  adjourned  parliament  and  resigned  rather 
placed  with  them  in  the  family  Papiliontda.  ,^^  gHow  Papineau  to  take  his  seat  as  speaker. 
Pa[ril"ioaa'cefc,  a  division  of  plants,  uau-  He  disapproved  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
a.;y  treated  as  a  family  of  the  Leguminosit.  Canada  and  m  J834  framed  the  "Ninety-tWO 
They  comprise  both  herbs  and  woody  plants,  Resolutions*  which  were  sent  to  England  in  ex- 
and  many  are  stem-  or  tendril-climbers.  The  position  of  the  grievances  and  demands  of  his 
leaves  are  generally  oddly  pinnate.  The  flow-  V^rVf.  la  1834  he  consulted  with  William  Mac- 
era  are  disposed  in  racemes,  more  rarely  in  heads,  kenzie,  the  revolutionary  leader  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  regarding  the  consolidation  of  their  forces  and 
when  the  corolla  is  full  blown,  the  superior  petal  jn  1837  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  captain 
resembles  the  extended  wings  of  a  butterfly  in  the  militia.  In  that  year  he  attended  the 
(Latin,  papilio).  Examples  are  the  blossoms  meeting  in  which  a  revolution  was  decided  upon, 
of  the  pea  and  bean.  The  papilionaceous  corolla  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest  for  high 
consists  of  five  petals.  The  superior  petal,  which  treason,  though  he  had  fled  to  the  United  Statei 
usually  folds  over  the  inferior  ones  in  scstiva-  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  He  escaped  to 
tion,  ia  called  the  vexttlum  or  standard;  the  two  France,  but  was  pardoned  in  1847  and  returned 
lateral  ones  are  called  the  aJu  or  wings;  and  the  to  Canada.  He  again  entered  parliament,  but 
two  inferior  ones,  which  are  often  united  slightly  finding  himself  without  influence  retired  in  1854, 
by  their  tower  margins  so  that  their  union  re-  See  Read.  'The  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837' 
■embles  the  keel  of  a  ship,  are  called  the  carina  (1896) ;  Kingsford,  'History  of  Canada'  (1887- 
or    keel.    These    last    two    petals    are    usually  98). 
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PAPINIANUS  —  PASX 

Papiniauus,  pa  -  pin  - 1  -  a'ntis,  Almilius,  spread  in  damp  soils.  It  has  a  perennial  root- 
Soman  jurist :  b.  about  140  a.d.1  d.  212.  He  ac-  stock  which  is  tough,  woody,  and  aromatic 
companied  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  as  From  tliis  arise  the  long  sharp-edged,  shaxp- 
pnetorian  prefect  to  Britain,  and  was  put  to  baclced  leaves  and  the  stout,  smooth,  erect,  blunt- 
death  by  Caracalla.  Papinianus  was  the  chief  of  ly  three-augled  stems  which  often  exceed  six 
all  the  Roman  j  urists.  His  most  important  writ-  feet  in  height.  They  bear  a  large  umbel  o£  al- 
ings  were  his  37  books  of  'Quaestiones'  (legal  tenuated  braiichlets  but  no  leaves.  Bwause  of 
questions)  and  19  of  'Responsa'  (decisions).  A  its  striking  appearance  the  plant  is  a  favorite  in 
few  fragmentarj^  portions  exist  as  excerpts.  These  aquatic  gardens,  but  not  being  hardy  it  is  started 
works  were,  until  the  preparation  of  the  Pandects  in  the  greenhouse  during  early  winter  and  trans, 
by  Justinian  the  main  repository  of  Jurispru-  planted  to  its  summer  quarters.  Root-division 
dence  connected  with  the  exposition  of  original  is  the  favorite  method  of  propagation,  the  plants 
atithorities.  In  the  Pandects  (^.v.)  many  ex-  for  this  purpose  being  brouglit  in  from  the  gar- 
tracts  from  him  appear,  forming  about  one  den  as  soon  as  frost  approaches  in  the  autumn, 
twelfth  of  the  total  number  there  given.  The  plant  has  been  used  for  many  purposes  such 
Consult  Brinz,  'Die  Berliner  Fragmente  vor-  as  for  making  boats,  baskets,  boxes,  and  wicker 
justtnianischer   Rechtsquellen'    (1884).  work;   its  fibres,   for  making  twine,   rope,  sail- 

Pappenheim,  pap'pen-him.  Gottfried  Hein-  e'oth,  and  mattings ;  the  pith  of  the  stems  for 

rich.     Count,     German     military     officer :     b.  food ;  and  the  dried  roolstocks  for  fuel.     It  is  far 

Ftaitconia,  Germany,  29   May   1594;  d.   Leipsic,  more    famous,    however,    as   the    material    from 

Germany,   7    Nov.    1632.     He    was    educated   at  which  Egyptian  "papyrus*  or  paper  was  made. 

Altdort  and  Tubingen,  entered  the  army,  and  as  a  use  which  has  suggested  its  most  popular  name 

a  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Prague,  1620,  was  dis-  —Egyptian  paper-plant.     It  is  the  fomif  of  the 

tinguished  for  his  bravery.     In  1623  he  was  ap-  Hebrew  Scriptures,  translated  «bulrush»  in  King 

pointed   by   the  emperor  to  the   command  of  a  James'     Bible.     For     making     paper     the     thin 

regiment   with    which    he   served    in    Lombardy  fibrous   skin   was   removed,   the  while  substance 

until  1625.  and  in  i6a6  he  crushed  an  insurrection  of  the  stems  cut  into  long  thin  sheets,  and  pressed 

in  Upper  Austria  in  which  40.000  peasants  were  together,   after   being   laid   crosswise   in   double 

killed  by  his  forces.     At  Magdeburg  with  Gen.  layers,  when  it  adhered  by  its  own  gluten  and 

Tilly  in  1830  he  is  charged  with  great  cruelty;  made  continuous   sheets   of  any  desired   length. 

he  fought  with  Wallcnstein  at  Leipsic  in  1831,  See  Pal«ochaphy. 
and  was  fatally  wounded  at  the  battik  of  Liiizen  ^''^_  P^-f^',  Grm  Pari,    or  Grio   Para, 


„  !.    He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage  grown  pa-ra',  maritime  state  of  the  Brazilian 

but  rash  and  impetuous.   Consult  Hess,  'Gottfried  Confederation,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  Ama- 

Pappenheim'   (1855)-  Kin,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Guianas   (ex- 

Pap'pua,  Greek  mathematician.     He  lived  cept  Brazilian  Guiana,  a  part  of  Para)  and  the 

at  Alexandria  toward  the  end  of  the  3d  century  Atlantic,   on   the   east   by   the   Atlantic   and   the 

of  the  present  era.     His  great  work,   'A  Math-  states  of  Goya;;  and  Maranhao.  on  the  south  by 

cmatical    Collection,>    is   the    source   of   all   our  Matto   Grosso,  and  on  the   west  by   Amaionas. 

knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  mathematics.     Only  Its  area  is  443.700  square  miles.     It  has  moun- 

a  mutilated  portion  of  the  original  eight  books  tain  ranges  and  plateaus  on  its  interior  bouiida- 

ts  extant,  and  this  contains,  besides  geometrical  ries,  but  its  most   strikmg  physical  characteris- 

problema  and  theorems,  an  essay  on  mechanics.  "=   's   'ts  great  alluvial  plain   traversed   by  the 

These  fragments   were  published  by  Hultsch  at  lower  waters  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantms  sys- 

Berlin  in  1876-S  tems,  so  that  the  state  is  unusually  fertile  atid 

Psppua,  the  downy  appendage  that  crowns  has  remarkable  facilities  for  commerce  and  trans- 

many'ra-seeded  seed-vessels,  such  as  the  down  portation.     There  are  settlemenU  on  nearly  all 

of  the  <kndelion,  etc    It  represents  the  calyx  '^^  "-'""^  San  Jose  on  the  Jary.  Almeirin  on 

of  the  flower,  and  may  be  pilose,  with  the  threads  i,^'^^^^'"' .f^""^".*";.,*,''*^-  ^'^="""?'    i"-""'* 

unbranched.  or  plumose,  with  feathery  threads;  |°"°  ^^   M"//  ''Si'^   ^'"^J^f?  ""  ^^  ^'"^"• 

„    1         i.u  .1,     n.,..,^.  ,  ..:^™  a:..J,u,  ™  tul  Santarem  on  the  T  apaioz,  Obidos  on  the  Trom- 

sessile.  with  .'h'  threads  rating  di«« ly  on  the  ^^  j^,       ^         the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and 

orbeal.^r/ct^a:TSch«Tefn'drrS  fi  "^^f"^  ^  ''^^  ?"^-    "^t '"''='  ^"""^^ 

the   fruit  when   it  becomes   separated   from   the  ^^^'i^f^'f  ,„3s  ^t^f  infe'^r  a^7y\,^m 

Sfed"Wer  lo^'^Ti  IT^.Z'  X^s'^  T^-'  ^'^  ""fV^T^-  T'^'  ''X' 

L.«  _  ^.  .,  ^;>v.i..  ^f  ^,.,\jr    In  n..^h  ^u^t.  .,„  hides,    copaiba,   and    Brazil    nuts   are   the   other 

sf  SntTem" "'""™" '""'''"' """  "■  s  S-  s™xr;TJbir»;  ":&r?Sy 

cate  arrangement.  healthy,  in   spite  of  the  floods  along  the   river 

Pap  ua.      See  Nrw  Guikea.  courses.     The  only  railroad  in   from  the  capital. 

Papuan  Suhregion,  a  faunistic  subdivision  Pari  (q.v.),  to  the  coa,st. 

of  the  Australian  Region  which   embraces  the  p^^    (originally  Santa  Maria  dk  Belem. 

Tnountainou!     heavily    forested    islands    of    the  that  is.  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem;  and  hence  called 

Papuan    archipelago,    north    of    Australia.     See  Bo-bm.  the  present  official  name),  Brazil,  capital 

ZOOCEOGHAPBY.  ^i,y  ^,f  the  state  of  Para,  lying  northeast  of  Rio 

Papy'nis.   a  species  of  sedge  (Cyper^^s  Papy-  Janeiro  on  the  Rio  de  Para,  south  of  the  Island 

nu),  a  native  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  but  now  of  Marajo.  in  lat.  1°  27'  S.  and  Ion.  48'  30'  W. 

extinct    in    the    former   country,    though    found  I:  is  connected  with  Bratcanga  on  (he  coast  nearly 

higher   up  the  Nile  Valley.     It  has  been   intro-  80  miles  distant  by  a  railway,  and  is  an  important 

duced  into  many  warm  countries,  where  it  has  port,  the  only  one  of  the  state;  it  has  reKutai 
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PARA — PARABOLA 


steamboat  connections  with  Brazilian,  European, 
and  North  American  ports,  and  is  the  seat  of 
several  consuls,  one  from  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  An  episcopal  city,  it  has  a  ca- 
thedra! built  in  1730,  when  the  city  was  in  its 
io6th  year,  a  government  palace,  a  library,  ly- 
ceum,  theatre,  botanical  garden,  two  seminaries, 
street  railways,  and  gas-lights.  There  are  sev- 
eral banks.  Para  is  the  greatest  rubber  shipping 
port  in  the  world;  in  i8?S  the  value  of  this  item 
was  $68,850>ooc^  out  of  a  total  of  $73,ooo/xx>,  the 
other  items  being  those  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article. 

Par£,  Rio  de,  arm  of  the  sea,  forming  tbo 
embouchure  of  the  Tocantins  River  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Brazil,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon, from  which  it  is  separated  by  Marajo  Island. 
Tbt   island's  southwestern   boundary,    the   Pa- 


circular  base  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  the 
elements.  Its  characteristic  property  is  tliat 
every  point  therein  is  equidistant  from  a  given 
I>oint  called  the  focus,  and  a  given  straight 
line  called  the  directrix. 

Construction  by  Foinij.— (See  Fig.  2).  Let 
F  be  the  focus  and  the  line  DN  the  directrix,  and 
draw  FD  perpendicular  to  the  directrix.  The 
point  A,  midway  between  F  and  D,  will  be  on  the 
curve,  by  deSnitlon,  and  is  called  the  vertex.  Take 
any  distance  DM>DA,  draw  PMP'  perpendicu- 
lar to  DF,  and,  with  F  as  a  centre  and  DM 
as  a  radius,  describe  an  arc.  This  arc  will  in- 
tersect PMP'  in  two  points,  P  and  P',  which 
will  give  two  points  on  the  parabola.  Proof: 
FP  =  DM=PN,  .-.  P  is  on  the  parabola  by 
definition. 

Construclion  by  Conlinuous  Motion  (See  Pig 


man,  can'ies  some  of  the  water  of  the  Amazon  2). —  Fasten  a  string  at  S,  one  end  of  a  right 
>  the  Para.  The  two  rivers  were  no  donbt  triangle,  and  the  other  end  at  F,  makii^  the 
connected  even  more  closely  formerly.    The  Para    lengA  SPF  =  SN.     With  the  triangle  in  any  po- 


_8  miles  long,  ao  miles  wide  opposite  the  city 
of  Para  and  40  miles  wide  at  the  mouth.  Tt 
gives  its  name  (which  originally  meant  "river," 
and  occurs  in  so  many  compounds,  for  example, 
Paraguay,  Parana,  Paranan,  Parananagua)  to 
the  state  and  city  of  Para  (qq.v.). 

Para,  a  Turkish  and  Egyptian  coin,  the 
40th  part  of  a  piastre,  valued  at  one  fifth  of  a 
cent. 

Para,  or  Asaai,  Palm.     See  Palms.    . 

Parabola,  in  mathematics,  i 
and  that  one  of  the  conic 
tained  by  cittting  the  surface  of 


vith  the  short  side  against  a  straight 
edge  on  DN,  bring  the  string  taught  against  the 
triangle  with  a  pencil  point  at  P.  Move  the  tri- 
angle along  the  straight  edge,  that  is,  along  the 
directrix,  keeping  the  string  taut  and  the  pencil 
point  against  the  moving  triangle.  The  pencil 
will  trace  the  parabola,  since  in  every  position 
PF=PN. 

History. —  The  parabola  is,  with  the  cKCep- 


of   the   circle,   the   oldest   of   the   histonc 

curves,  tradition   ascribing  its  discovery   lo  the 

irvc     Greek     mathematician     Menxchmoa      (3S0-33O 

ob-    B.C.),  as  incident  to  an  attempt  to  solve  the 

cone  with  a    problem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals,  towhi^ 
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the  famous  Delian  problem  of  the  duplication  of 
the  cube  has  been  reduced  by  Hippocrates  of 
Chios.  The  object  of  this  problem  is  to  find 
two  quantities,  *■  and  y,  such  that  a  :  x  =  x:y  = 
y  lb,  which  requires  that  the  equations  x'^ay 
and  y'  =  bx  shall  be  satisfied  simultaneously. 
Since  these  are  equations  of  parabolas,  the  prob- 
lem requires  the  determination  of  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two 
curves.  The  parabola  is  also  remarkable  as  the 
first  curve  whose  area,  included  between  the 
curve  and  any  chord,  was  obtained.  This  is 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  mathematical 
achievement  of  Archimedes  (287-212  B.C.),  in- 
troducing the  'method  of  exhaustions,'  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  inte^al  calcu- 
lus.   The  parabola  occurs  frequently  in  the  arts 
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of  the  chord.    That  is,  the  equation  of  a  diameter 

2f 
is  jF^ — ,  which  proves  every  diameter  to  be 

parallel  to  the  principal  diameter,  whose  equa- 
tion is  y  =  o.  This  occurs  when  m^tan — =!«, 

showing  the  principal  axes  as  bisector  of  its 
chords  at  right  angles. 

Equation  of  the  Tangent.— Since  the  secant 

y  — yi_     4P  y— y*  _^^P 

x—x,      y,  +  yi  x—x,      y. 

£^y,  the  equation  of  the  tangent,  defined  as  the 
niting  position  of  the  secant  as  P.  approaches  Pi 
reduces  to  the  form  (3)  yyi.=^ 2?  (.x  +  Xt', ■  The 
right  line  y^=mx  +  b  intersects  the  parabola 
ir'=4^jr  in  general  in  two  points,  determined 

1 
by  x=—{bm—3P'i  d:2Vp'  —  bpm.    These  he- 
rn' P 
come  coincident  when  6  =  —,  affording  as  the 


equation  of  the  tangent  in  terms 
y = mx  +  — .    By    transformat 


its  slope,  (4) 
of   co-ordi- 


Fia.  1 


and  sciences.  The  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge 
loaded  uniformly  hang  in  a  parabola;  the  path 
of  an  unresisted  projectile,  as  a  cannon  ball  or 
a  waterspout  is  a  parabola ;  railway  curves  are 
frequently  parabolas;  and  beams  loaded  in  par- 
ticular ways  ofteri  bend  into  parabolic  shapes. 

Equation  of  the  Parabola  in  Cartesian  Co- 
ordinates.—  The  normal  or  simplest  form  of  the 
equation  is  obtained  by  assuming  the  principal 
axes,  that  is,  the  line  through  the  focus  perpen- 
dicular to  the  directrix,  as  the  X-axes  and  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex  as  the  Y-axes.  (See  Fig. 
I.)  Denote  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  by 
ix,  y),  and  the  distance  VF  by  p.  Then 
ep'=(r—py  +  i^  and  VP  =  DM  =*■ -j-/ and 
(x  +  py={x — f)'  +  y,  which  reduces  to  the 
equation  of  the  parabola  in  the  standard  form 
(0  y'  =  4/'*. 

Equation  of  the  Parabola  in  Polar  Co- 
ordinates.—  Assuming  F  as  the  pole  and  r  and  0 
ts  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  we  have  ji=r  sin  * 
and  x=^P  +  r  cos  9;  substituting  these  values 
in  (i)  and  solving  for  r  we  find  as  the  polar 


nates,  the  equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to 
any  diameter,  and  the  tangent  at  its  extremity 
may  be  shown  to  retain  the  normal  form  (s) 
j'*  =  4/>jr',  and  it  foUowa  that  (3)  will  also 
retain  the  same  form.  By  assuming  y  or  y', 
as  the  case  may  be,  equal  to  zero  we  find  the 
*■  intercept  of  the  tangent  equal  to  x  or  *■',  that 
is,  the  sub-tangent  is  bisected  at  tbe  vertex. 

To  Construct  a  Tangent.—  By  virtue  of  the 
foregoing  property,  when  the  point  is  on  the 
curve,  construct  the  ordinate  of  the  point  and 
lay  off  the  length  of  the  abscissa  to  the  leftof  the 
vertex.  Connect  this  point  on  the  diameter 
with  the  point  on  the  curve.  If  the  point  is 
outside  the  curve,  draw  the  diameter  of  the 
curve  through  the  point,  lay  off  the  distance 
measured  on  this  diameter  from  the  point  to  the 
curve  to  the  right  of  the  temporary  vertex,  and 
draw  the  chord  through  the  point  thus  deter- 
mined parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  temporary 
vertex.  The  line  through  the  points  in  which 
this  chord  cuts  the  curve  and  the  given  point 
will  be  the  required  tangents. 

The  Normal. —  Since  the  normal  is  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  at  the  point  of 
tangenCy,   its   equation  becomes   (6)   y—y=f 


t  the  point 


equation  of  the  c 


=   (2)f 


SP 


_     -COS  tf 

Diameter  of  Ike  Parabola, — A  diameter  of 
any  curve  is  defined  to  be  the  locus  of  Ihe  mid- 
dle points  of  a  system  of  parallel  chords, 

Let  (x,,  yi)  and  (r,,  yi)  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  P,  and  P,.  the  extremities  of  the  chord  P,  P. 
(Fig.  3)  and  (x,  y)  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
middle  point    Since  yi'=4PXi  and  W=4M* 


(jr  —  Xi),  wbich  cuts  the  a 

2P  +  X^ 

The  Stibnormal  is  therefore  constant  and 
equal  to  2^.  This  property  enables  us  to  con- 
struct the  directrix  and  the  focus  by  laying:  off 
p  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  the  vertex,  p 
being  obtained  by  bisecting  the  subnormal.  The 
focal  radius  FP  =  FN  — 4r,-|-^,  whence  the 
angle  FKP  =  the  angle  NPL;  that  is,  the  nor- 
mal bisects  the  angle  between  the  focal  radius 
and  the  diameter  through  any  point.  This  prop- 
erty causes  rays  of  li^t  at  the  focus  to  be 
reflected  in  parallel  rays,  and  is  made  use  of  ia 
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parabolic  reflectors.  The  two  tangents  y  = 
mx -\ — andj- = x—pm  are  perpendic- 
ular and  intersect  at  the  point  whose  abscissa 
is  p;  that  is,  perpendicular  tangents  intersect 
on  the  directrix. 

The  Lotus  Rectum  is  the  double  ordinate 
through  the  focus  and  is  equal  to  4/1.  The  tan- 
gents constructed  at  the  extremities  of  the  latus 
rectum  intersect  on  the  directrix,  and  are  there- 
fore at  right  angles.  The  area  of  the  parabola 
included  between  any  chord  and  the 
given  by  the  formula 
area  <=  2  b: 


s/Jy^'  = 


■J  o  3 

1  of  the  area  of  the  paralldogratn  constructed 
with  the  chord  and  jr'  as  its  sides. 

ReciiHcation  of  Parabola. — The  length  of  a 
parabolic  arc  is  obtained  as  follows  (see  Cal- 
culus) : 


I      , /       y  + 

S  =_j./j-»+/»+  — log 

^  2  p 

Radius  of  Curvature. — The  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  parabola  at  the  point  (,x,yi  is  given 
by  the  formula 


fy_ 

dx* 


—  =  ± 

pn  p. 


J.  BxACE  CBrrrENOEN,  Ph.D., 
Prof.  Math.  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  InsliluU. 
Parabola'ni,  men  whose  duty  in  the  earlv 
church  was  to  attend  on  the  sick  and  diseased. 
The  term  was  originally  applied  to  gladiators, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  parabolas,  reek- 
less,  in  allusion  to  the  courage  with  which  these 
laymen  nursed  those  who  suffered  from  infec- 
tious diseases.  Such  functionaries  were  at- 
tached to  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  East, 
and  at  Alexandria  they  formed  a  corps  of  500 
men.  Theodosius  the  younger  increased  this 
number  to  600,  because  plagues  and  contagious 
diseases  were  common  in  Egypt.  This  emperor 
placed  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  but  they  were  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  whose  directions  they  were  bound  to 
follow.  As  the  parabolani  were  bold  and  in- 
different to  death,  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent 
them  from  exciting  seditions  which  were  par- 
ticularly common  at  Alexandria,  Their  number 
was  limited  by  Theodosius,  and  they  were  for- 
bidden to  attend  at  public  assemblies,  and  courts 
of  justice,  unless  they  had  some  business  there 
sanctioned  by  the  law.  More  than  once  they 
showed  themselves  deserving  of  suspicion,  as  for 


example  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  449t  when 
a  Syrian  monk  named  Barsumas,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  armed  parabolani,  committed  out- 
rageous excesses  and  terrified  the  cotmcil  into 
granting  his  demands. 

Psrab'oloid,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure 
traced  out  by  a  parabola  revolving  round  its 
principal  axis.  It  is  a  characteristic  property  of 
paraboloids  that  they  have  no  centres  except  in 
the  extreme  cases,  when  they  have  an  infinite 
number  of  centres.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
paraboloids,  elliptical,  hyperbolic,  and  parabolic. 

Paracatu,  pa-ra-ka-too',  Brazil,  town  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes, 
450  miles  northwest  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Sao  Francisco.  The  ci^  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  iSdi  century,  in  which  it  was  the  centre 
of  a  rich  auriferous  district.  The  gold^washings 
are  no  longer  of  value ;  cattle,  hides,  sugarcane, 
and  coffee  are  its  important  products.  Pop. 
atmut  15,00a 

PuacelsuB,  pir-a-sel'sfis  (Philippus  Ait- 
ssoLus  Thiophrastus  Boubastus  vom  Hohen- 
huh),  Swiss  physician,  chemist,  and  charlatan: 
b.  Maria-Einsiedeln,  Canton  Schwyz,  17  Dec. 
1493;  d.  Salzburg  23  Sept.  1541.  He  acquired 
considerable  real  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
chemistry,  but  spent  his  time  in  searching  for 
a  universal  specific  and  the  philosophers'  stone. 
In  his  wide  travels,  extended  to  the  East,  he  de- 
rived, in  addition  to  the  arts  of  alchemy  and 
magic,  a  knowledge  of  ceriain  remedies  not  then 
familiar  to  Continental  physicians,  and  by  this 
means  effected  numerous  cures  which  brought 
him  hi^h  prestige.  In  1526  he  became  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Basel,  and  there 
he  burned  publicly  the  works  of  Avicenna  and 
Galen  and  declared  himself  the  monarch  of 
physic.  He  drew  about  him  a  school  known  as 
the  Paracelsists,  and  claimed  among  his  discov- 
eries that  of  indefinitely  prolonging  life.  In 
1528,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the  magistra^,  he 
left  Basel  Tor  a  wandering  existence  in  Switzer- 
land, Alsace,  and  southern  Germany.  His  meth- 
ods of  puffing  long  prevented  a  just  estimate  o£ 
him;  but  he  is  now  seen  to  have  enriched  medi- 
cine and  chemistry,  and  especially  to  have  made 
great  contributions  to,  if  not  to  have  founded, 
modem  pharmaceutics.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  (Latin)  appeared  at  Base!  in  1589. 
Consult  the  'Life*  by  Hartmami  (1887). 

Par'achute,  a  mechanism  of  an  umbrella 
shape,  about  30  or  30  feet  in  diameter,  attached 
to  balloons,  by  means  of  which  the  aeronaut  may 
descend  slowly  from  a  great  height.  It  has  a 
hole  at  the  top  to  prevent  oscillation.  In  1783 
the  French  physician  Lenormand  made  several 
experiments  with  parachutes  of  30  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  Montpellier ;  and  shortly  after  the  ma- 
chine_  (enlarged  to  something  like  its  present  di- 
mensions) became  well  known  through  the  public 
descents  of  Blanchard  in  Paris  and  London. 
Gamerin  was  the  first  to  suggest  their  use  for 
balloonists  in  case  of  accident    See  Balloon. 

Par'aclete  (parahlelos,  a  counsellor ;  en< 
courager ;  admonisher ;  or  comforier ) ,  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Comforter, 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Jesus  promised  to  his  disciples 
(John  xiv.  16)  that  his  Father  would  send 
them  another  Comforter  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who 
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should  abide  with  Ihcm  forever,  teach  them  all  candles,  cither  alone  or  when  mixed  with  a 
thmgs  (ver.  26),  and  bring  all  his  sayings  to  smail  proportion  o£  stearin.  It  is  also  used  in 
their  remembrance.  It  is  also  the  nacne  of  a  (jiiantity  for  coating  acid  tanks,  for  waterproof- 
monastery  near  Troyes  which  Abelard  founded  iiig  pa^er,  and  other  fabrics,  for  producing  a  hi^ 
and  where  he  was  buried.  gloss  in  fine  laundry  work,  and  is  an  excellent 

Par'adin,  a  vegetable   poison.     See   Herb  electrical  insulator,  being  used  for  impregoating 

Pabis.  the   cotton  coverings    of   electrical  conductors, 

Par'adisc,  the  garden  of  Eden.    The  word  ^""/  a'^o  valuable  in  this  application  because  it 

is  originally  Persiin,  and  signifies  a  park.    It  ^''"^    ^^^    J^otton    impervious    to    moisture. 

has  b«n  introduced  into  modtrn  langui^es  as  a  P^"*^"    "^    o^**"    """^    "paraffin   wax.»    See 

name  for  the  garden  of  Eden  (and  hence  of  any  ^a»^''ins. 
abode  of  happiness).    See  Eden.  Paraffins,  in  chemistry,  the  series  of  hydro- 

1>.r./11»  hiril      Sbb  Ri»nK  ™  P.oinisB  carbons  that  have  the  general  formula  CnHgu  *.f 

Paradise-tard.    bee  Bkds  of  Farawsz.  They  are  all  distinguished  by  a  marked  chemical 

ParadMe  Fish   or  Fish  of  Paradise,  sma  1  in„tness,  and  derive  their  name  from  this  cir- 

prienul  fish    (Poiyocfl«/ftw  Mrid.<:a«da(w)   al-  cumstance.     (Compare   PAaAFFm.)     The  paraf- 

led  to  the  chrabing-perch   (Anaboj).  which  be-  f^^  ^^^^^  ;„  ^^^^^^  ;„  petroleum  oil,  and  they 

longs  naturally  in  the  fresh-water  streams,  and  gre  also  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 

IS  extensively  bred  in  aquariums  by  the  Chinese,  ^f  ^^j^  j^.    carbonaceous  shale,  and  numerous 

on   account   of   its  brilliant   coloring.     Fantastic  ^ther   substances.     They  may  be   roughly   sepa- 

vaneties,  with   greatly   extended   and  modified  rated,  from  petroleum,  by  fracUonal  distillation; 

fins  and  tail  have  been  developed.  tut  their  exact  separation,  when  mixed  in  such 

Paradise  Lost,  an  epic  poem  in  13  books,  a  general  manner,  is  attended  by  the  greatest' 
by  John  Milton  (q.v.),  published  in  1667,  It  difficulty.  Many  of  them  may  be  prepared,  how- 
has  for  its  subject  the  fall  of  man.  It  ranks  ever,  by  heating  the  iodides  of  the  alcoholic 
preeminently  first  among  English  epics,  and  as  radicals  with  metallic  zinc.  Ethane  (CJl.),  for 
one  of  the  great  works  of  universal  literature,  example,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  metallic 
Its  vastness  is  suggested  by  the  statement  of  a  zinc  with  iodide  of  methyl,  CH,T ;  the  reaction  in 
critic  that  its  «horizon  ...  is  not  narrower  this  case  being  Zn  +  2CH1I  ==  CiH.  -f-  ZnU  The 
than  all  space,  its  chronology  not  shorter  than  best  known  of  the  paraffins  are  as  follows,  the 
eternity.*  temperatures  opposite  them  being  their  boiling 

Parafse   Regained,   epic   poem   by   John  points: 

Milton,  first  published  in  1671.     It  is  supplemen-  Meiliane CM.  <Cu«in) 

tary  to  'Paradise  Lost,'   but  lacks  somewhat  of  pj^^^ ^'g*  . 

the  strength  and  force  of  its  predecessor.  Butine  ...V.'.'.W'.'.'.'.'.V.'.V.'.'.V.    ch'„  34T. 

Par'adoz,  that  which  runs  counter  to  gen-  h"""  c'p'"  }°gl 

eral  idea  and   expectation,   and   appears  accord-  HepUne  '!!!!!!!!!'!!!!!"!!!!     C,Hu  aio* 

ingly  to  he  incredible  and  incornprchensible,  espe-  Ociane  *-~"^  ■ss° 

ciaiiy  in  hterature  or  science.  .  HKd^c  ■::::;:;■.:::;:::::::  ciiiSr     "S- 

Paradox'ure,  a  civet  of  the  Oriental  genus  tj^  paraffin's 'belong  to  tiie  fatty  series  of 
Paradoxuriu,  of  which  there  are  10  or  a  dozen  hydrocarbons  (see  Fatty  Communds),  and 
species  popularly  called  palm-civets  (q.v.).  Ihe  (heir  constitutional  formula;  therefore  consist  en- 
tail IS  not  prehensile  but  may  be  curiously  coiled.  ji„,y  ^^  ^p^^  ^^ains,  though  these  chains  may 

Paraffin  (Latin,  parum  affinu,  without  aflin-  be  branched,  as  will  presently  ^ytpear.  The 
ity),  a  white,  wax-like  substance,  solid  at  formula  for  propane,  for  example,  may  be  writ- 
ordinary  temperatures,  which  may  be  obtained  ten  CHi  — CH.  — CHi.  Any  one  of  the  pirat- 
ic the  distillation  of  carbonaceous  materials,  or  fins  may  be  regarded,  from  a  structural  point  of 
of  oily  or  coal-bearing  shales.  Crude  petroleum  view,  as  derived  from  the  preceding  member  of 
oil  is  now  the  chief  source  of  the  commercial  the  series  by  substituting  the  radical  methyl 
supply  of  paraffin.  The  oil  is  subjected  to  a  (CH.)  for  a  hydrogen  atom.  Thus  if  one  of  the 
process  of  fractional  distillation,  by  which  naph-  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  right-hand  methyl  group 
tha,  kerosene,  light  mineral  oil,  and  heavy  rain-  of  the  foregoing  formula  for  propane  be  itself 
eral  oil  are  successively  obtained.  The  distilla-  replaced  by  CH,,  we  shall  have  the  new  com- 
tion  is  usually  carried  on  until  further  application  pound  CH.-^CH,  — CH,— CH.,  which  is  bu- 
of  heat  would  be  Hkely  to  cause  carbonization;  tane.  A  paraffin  which  contains  only  two  methyl 
and  the  paraffin  is  then  left  in  the  heaviest,  least  radicals  is  said  to  be  a  'normal  paraffin' ;  and  in 
volatile  portions.  When  the  process  is  correctly  the  table  of  boiling  points  given  above,  the  cor- 
conducled,  the  paraffin  crystallines  out  when  the  responding  paraffins  are  all  supposed  to  be  'nor- 
heaviest  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold ;  and  mal."  Methane,  ethane,  and  propane  are  not 
it  is  afterward  purified  by  washing  with  benzine,  capable  of  existing  in  any  but  the  'normal* 
and  by  such  further  treatment  as  may  be  re-  form;  but  the  higher  paraffins  may  also  exist 
quired.  Paraffin  is  somewhat  lighter  than  water,  in  isomeric  forms.  In  introducing  the  methyl 
is  insoluble  in  nearly  all  of  the  ordinary  solvents,  radical  in  propane,  for  example,  we  replaced  one 
and  is  not  affected  readily  by  acids  or  alkalies,  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  right-hand  CH. 
It  is  not  a  definite  chemical  substance,  but  con-  group ;  but  we  miglit  equally  well  have  replaced 
sists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  in  varying  one  of  those  in  the  central  CHi  group,  and  in 
proportions,—  chieHy  of  those  designated  as  that  case  the  resulting  compound  would  have  bad 
"paraffins*  (q.v.).  It  melts  readily  and  without  the  structural  formula 
decomposition,  but  its  melting  point  varies  with  CHj 
its  composition,  and  may  range  from  1»°  F.  to  ( 
about   200'   F.     It   is   greatly   used    for   making                               CH,~CH  — CH.; 
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and  while  this  compound  still  has  the  empirical  consisting  oftly  of  Villa  Hayes  and  its  territory, 

formula  C.H«,  and  is  still  known  as  "butane,"  The  largest  city,  and  capital  of  the  republic  it 

there  is  obviously  no  reason  for  supposing  that  AsunciAn    (q.v.),   pop.    abont    S4.«X>,    including 

it  would  have  the  same  physical  and  chemical  Afioo  foreign  residents.     Other  cities  and  towns 

properties   as  .the   butane   which   contains    only  are:   Villa   Rka   (25,074  mhabitanta),  connected 

two  methyl  groups.    There  are,  in  tact,  two  bu-  by   railway   with  the   capital;    Villa   Concepcidn 

tanes  known.    One  of  these  ("normal  butane")  (i3,654>,    commercially    important,    a    port    of 

boils  at  M°   F.,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.600,  entry    and    delivery    on    the    Paraguay    River;  ■ 

and  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  Caazapi     (14,914)  jLuque     (14.77?),    5a«„Ea- 

ethyl   iodide  at  300"   F.     The  othef    (known  as  tomslao  {ioffX>);  Villa  del  Pilar  (5,740)  ;  Villa 

«iso-buUne.»  'trimethyl-methane,' or  "secondary  Encarnacion    (10J42)  ; .  Yuty    (9,800)  ;Capiat4 

butane*)  boiia  at  about  3°  F.,  and  may  be  pre-  (ftao?)  ;Carapegu»  (13,930) ;  Ytaugua  (6^24); 

pared  by   heating   aluminum  chloride  with   iso-  Villeta   (7P7^)  ;   Villa   San  Pedro   (7,987);  and 

butyl  iodide;  the  iso-botyl  iodide  being  prepared  P3ragiann;J9.l28).    A  consequence  of  the  gov- 

by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  upon  iso-bulyl  er^mcnt  s  efiprts  to  encourage  irnmigration  aad 

afcohoL  which,  in  turn,  is  obtained  by  the  fer-  colonisation  is  seen   m  the  estabhshment  of  the 

mentive  action  of  'Bacillus  butylicus"  upon  sugar  following  colooies  ir-  Villa  Hayes  Colony,  n^tly 

or  glycerine.    Th?  higher  members  of  the  parat-  oPP^'te  Asuncion  m  El  Gran  aaco  st  tied  hy 

fin  series  admit  of  an  increasingly  great  number  families  from   SwrtMrlaitd,   France,   Julji   Bel- 

of  isomeric  modifications,  many  ofwhich  have  E»«?i  Genrnany,  Austria,  and  Spain;  San  Bei- 

tiot  yet  been  studied,  nor  even  prepared.    Code-  "^.^''P  '^^^-  aettl.edprmcipaUy  by  Germans; 

cane,  for  example,  may  exist  in  as   many  as  9°\<f\^,?^'°^^^  «° -V*"^  •?''*»?  ^'°^  ^he  cap- 

355  different  iso^enc  rtiodifica lions.  .  '"^  *?  ViUa  Enwrnacon ;  Nueva  Alemania  Col- 

••^^  caiy,  in  the  department  of  San  Pedro ;  Elae,  or 

Paragua,  pa-ra  gwa,  Philippines,  a  prov-  Sm  Antonio,  Colony,  in  the  department  of  San 
ince  including  the  part  of  the  island  of  Palawan  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera;  Nueva  Australia 
that  lies  north  of  the  loth  parallel  of  latitude,  Colwiy.  containing  Australians.  English,  and 
the  Calamianes  Islands  (q,v.)  and  the  Cuyp  Paraguaj3J)s;  CoJonia  Cosme,  in  the  department 
Islands  (q.v.).;  area  of  the  mainland,  1,366 square  of  Caazapi,  also  inhabited  by  Australians;  Qil- 
jffliles,  with  tbe  dependent  islands,  1,635  square  onia  Guillermo  Tell,  a  Swiss  settlement;  and  the 
miles.  The  mainland  of  Paragua  is  mountam-  Hohenau  Colony,,  a  small  community  of  Ger- 
ous,  the  central  mountain  range  of  Palawan  en-  man,  Brazilian,  and  Paraguayan  coffee  planter*, 
tending  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  the  rivers  5ee  also  under  the  subtitle  Pamlali^K. 
are  numerous  but  short,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Topogrophy  and  fiydrography.—rThe  general 
island.  The  staple  crops  are  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  level  of  El  Gran  Chaco  and  the  lowlands  of  the 
and  vegetables,  but  nothing  is  raised  for  export;  western  part  of  El  Paraguay  Oriental  is  apj>ros- 
the  forests  are  valuable  and  extensive;  and  gold,  imately  350  or  300  feet  above  that  of  the  sea; 
lead,  and  other  minerals  are  totind.  The  most  the  eastern  side  of  Paraguay  is,  however,  much 
important  industries  are  stock-raising  and  the  higher,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  south- 
gathering  of  edible  bird's  nesta.  Cowries  are  also  east,  which  is  a  low-iying,  swampy  region.  An 
gathered  in  the  islands  and  exported.  The  only  extension  of  the  plateau  or  highlands  of  Brazil 
mechanical  industry  is  the  weaving  of  textiles  for  ig  geen  in.  the  northeast,  the  so-called  Sierra  of 
home  use.  Civil  government  was  established  in  Amambay  and  lateral  spurs  running  toward  the 
this  province  in  1902.  and  the  capital  located  Paraguay  Saver.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
at  C«yo,  island  of  Cuyo.  Pop.  of  the  entire  country,  from  Villa  Encarnacion  toward  the 
province,  49,850;  of  the  mainland,  25.000.  northeast,  riw  the  cordillera  of  Villa  Rica  and 

Paraguari,    pa-ra-gwa-re',    Paraguay,    de-  'he    Caaguazii    Mountains;    and    a    transverse 

partmen?  and  capital  city  of  the  department  in  ""««.   crossing   the   Parana   River   into   Brazil, 

southern  Paraguay.     The  city,  35  miles  southeast  i?/™^    *«    8Tcat    cataract    of    Guayri     (q.v.). 

of  Asuncion,  Is  situated  on  an  eminence  over-  Tl'«e  ranges  have  an  elevation,  above  sea-level 

looking  a  tributary  of  Lake  Ipoa,  and  is  on  the  ^  -'■STO  to  2.000  feet.     The  position  of  Paraguay 

railroad    between    Asuncion    and    Encarnacion.  Ji"*"^    ^"i  J^F"  .'P^'y  -compared  with  that  of 

There  is  much  trade  in  tobacco  from  Villa  Rica  t"*  Stole  of  Illinois,  for  its  southern,  boundary 

and  the  surrounding  country.    The  city,  founded  "   ■■'  I^!„*=SI^"r)"   oitv^o   nve^it   rivers,   an* 

;«  iTTc    wa<  tti^  trpn^  in  iSiT  nf  a  vtrirtrv  ovpr  """*   "**"  "^  miles   above   Buenos   Ayres  and 

Paraguay,  pa-ra-gwi'  or  par'a-gwa,  Repub-  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the 

Tic  of,  a  country  of  South  America,  enclosed  republic,    as    already     slated ;     the     other,     the 

between  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Bolivia,  extend-  Parani,  separates  Paraguay  from  the  Argentine 

ing  from  lat.  20°   10'  14"  S.  to  27"  35'  S.,  and  Republic  and  Brazil  on  the  south  and  southeast 

from  Ion.  54'  37'  W.  to  62°  W.     The  total  area  A  large  part  of  the  territory  lying  between  these 

is  given  as  121,973.68  square  miles.  great  streams  is  not  yet  well  known.    The  Pil- 

Political    Divisions,    etc.— The    country    is  comayo     River,     flowing    southeastward    from 

divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Paraguay  River,  Bolivia,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Gran 

the   eastern    section   being   called    El    Paraguay  Chaco,  and  joining  the   Paraguay  below  Asun- 

Oriental   and  the  western   El   Gran   Chaco    (see  cion,   is   navigable   for  a   distance   of   150  miles 

Chaco,  El  Gran)   or  El   Paraguay  Occidental,  from  its  mouth.     The  Parana  flows  1,367  miles 

For   the_  purposes   of  government,   Paraguay   is  from  lis  source  in  Goyaz.  Brazil,  before  uniting 

divided  into  84  departments,  which  are  grouped  with  the  Paraguay ;  the  latter  is  about  i3oo  miles 

to  form  24  electoral  districls,  three  of  the  dis-  long;   both  have   large   tributaries   in   Paraguay 

tricts   being   comprised   in   the   capital   and   one  Oriental. 
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Mineral  Resources  and  Soils.— The  northern  miles.    Government  telegraph  lines  extend  from 

part  of  Paraguay  is   covered.  wiUi  limestona,  Asuncion  norihwwd  to  Villa  CDnDeiicloa,  ^d 

while  the  southern  is  pf  sandstone  formation,  southward  to  the  Arffentine  frontier,  con neci- 

Marble  is,  ahundant  in  the  north,  irMi;iB  the  "Jg  with  the  lines  of  that  republic  at  EI  ChacQ. 

south.    Several  veins  of  copper  have  been,  fotaid.  Telephone  systems  have  been  established  m  sev- 

pentine  stone;  basalt,  near  VUla  Encamaci6n;  *'*°i^  .^^f      "                   ^    n,              a     k-- 

.prophyry,  and  arsenic.     There  are  four,  distinct  .       WeigHU,   Measures    a»d   Mo«*y.- Arobe- 

.^^elieiof  scil,  namely,  (.)  sandy,  either  white  £5  pounds;  cuadra  =  ^9  yards;  league  (land) 

or  Md.  the  Utter  being  fcrrite;  (a)  a  good  agri-  =4-633  acres;  quintal  =  ioo  pounds.     Paragwy 

cuh^^  COnsUtini  of  clay  and  quJrti,  oxide  h?s  no  gold  or  silver  corns  of  )U  own  stamping. 

o£i^  ^.  and-m^llane<i,s  aul^neeir;   (j)  The   silver  fcso   of  the  other   South   Amer«un 

humoi;  chaMcteristic  of  forest  lands;  and   (4)  w^ntcies   circulates   there,   wid  h^    the   same 

,».  alluvial  deposits,  prevailing  in  western  ->-  "  -,^^S^^  f^l^.  ^"^  "'"'  ^ 

'cL*..- Paraguay,  is  ragartkd  a>  a  sani-  ,,u^'ZZT^' {^ol^'^liL^lf^'V^^^ 

Urium  by.the  inhabitants  "*»-",«  «*^^en«gh-  S"^'™„f  .f/,"^"  ;,rient"n'"three"L;"^ 

bdring.;Countries.      The   •"«"/X?^f%«  nafe  branches,   the   legislative,  execuUve,   and 

■Ai^"^'"  ">"*  %  ^"'^„f^fl^!v^  Wdicial.     The  National  Congress,  consistiiig  of 

Egypt;  Hongtong,   China;  '^"^  ,C^"?"'',Xi*^  Senate   and   Chamber  of   Deputies,   meets   Sach 

iwla.   while   the   "O^^*^'"?"' J"*"'^^  "K*.^  year  at  Asuncion.     Senators,  elected  by  the  pec^ 

«re  deodedly  cooler;    Rain   s  abundwrt  througJK  '^     j,     universal  suffrage,  one  senator  for  lach 

out  the  year;  snow  "  <j;'^'='!' '"''*°^-  "°™;  i  «»  inhabitants,  serve  for  six  years.     Deputies, 

wrth  accompanying,  high  winds  and  very  severe  ^                                .     ^     p^portion  of  one 

thnnder  and  hghtning,  occur  («q^'««3'.  for  each  6,000,  swve  four  veai^    V^^  executive 

ForesU  and  AgrKnllvre.—  Woods  which  are  ^^„t  jays  the  constitution,  "shall  be  vested  in 

Tsluabte  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  dura-  ^  citiien,  to  be  called  President  of  the  Republic 

hility  and  powers  of  resistance  are  characteristic  ^  Paraguay.     In  case  of  sickness,  absence  from 

■forest  products;  many  of  these  being  so' heavy  ^^  capital,   death,  resignation,   or  dismissal  of 

that  they  sink    when  thrown   into  'the  Water  ^j^^  President,  the  executive  power  shall  be  ex- 

Dyewoods    of    many    varieties,    medicinal    and  „^,^  j^,  the  Vice-Preaident.»    Both  president 

resinous  trees,  wild  vanflla,  etc.,  are  fouM.     ine  ^^  vice-president  «re  chosen  by  an  electoral 

chief  and  most  dislinctive  product  of  the  coun-  college,  serve   for-  four   years,   and   «cannot  he 

try  is  yerha,  the  •Pai-agtiayad  tea,»  alsft  called  re.eiected  exc^t  after  the  lapse  of  two  presi- 

yerba   male;    sugarcane,  cotton    tobacco,  man-  ^^ntia!   terms.*      Numerous    provisions  of  the 

dioca,   tice^  maize,   coffee,   textile  plants    (cara-  ((^utjtution  are  designed  to   guard  against  the 

guati,  ibira,  etc.),  oranges,' bananas,,  and  grapes  re^iTal  of  dicUtorshipa,  or  undtri  exteaaon  of 

sre    successfully    cultivated.     For    cattle-raismg,  ^^  powers  of ■  the  execntJYB   (see  below:   H«- 

the  conditions   are   even   more   favorable   than  tory).     In  regard  to  the  cabinet.  Article  104. 

'those  Of  Argentina.     The  live  Stock  at  the  bfi-  proyjdesi  "Five  ministers  or  stKretaries,  respeet- 

ginnirg    of    1909    numbered    5,000,000    head    of  ivdy  calied  of  ttae  Interior;  Foreign  Rdationsf 

eattl*.                                   '                    ~.    '         ,  the    Treasury;    Justice,    Worship,    and    Publie 

Commerce  and  Maimfticl»res.--Expons  from  Injtfucfion ;  and  War  and  the  Navy,  shall  attend 

Asuncion  are  valued  at  abouf  fe.oflo.ooo  gold,  t^  the. business  of  the  nation,  and  legalize  with 

the   largest   itfm,   being  yerba   ma(6,   hides,   to-  their  signatures  the  acts  of  the  President.   Those 

bacco,  extract  of  ironwood*  and  beams  of  hard  g^jg  without  their  signatures  shall  have  no  effi- 

wood.     The   exports  were  valued  at  about  ?2.-  cie^cy."      These    Ministers    are    responsible    to 

500,000  goU  and  the  imports  at  $3,000,000  feold.  Congress.    The  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  su- 

1-hc    total    foreign    trade    of    Paraguay    during  ^^^   ^^^^    consisting   of  three   justices,   and 

1908  was  given  as  follows:  exports   $3«7, ^3  ^a^jng  .,he  right  to  inspect  and  supervise  the 

go  d,  and  impor  s.  $4,072^50  gold.    In  19«.  th*  ^^tj^n  ^f  all  inferior  courts'-  that  h.  in  practice. 

value    of    exw>rts    WHS    $2J55.gz4   and  of   im-  ^                  ,  f             ,        ^  criminal,  police,  first 

torts  $2,652,067..    In  the  same  year  there  Were  i-stance  ■  and   iustices'  courts 

in  the  entire  country  a^busin«sh«m«,w«li  f.^n^i.^^Vhe     government's     revenue     for 

a    capital   of   $66,673,000,   currency;    and  1.09*  P.tinnted   at   8062700   ficsos    (cur- 

„b)    l.cc.      Coiion    .nd    »ool=n    fakpc.    .„  f  t^""    \%"  ,;T  >  A"  gofd    (iSvt    .o,- 

""■lufactured  in  a  primitive  fashion.    Wmes  ar»     ">"■"."       m-  .  /  „  i-       .   »  j 


made  from  grapes  or  oranges.    There  are  mann-      ^^    -j,,^  currency  of   Paraguay,-  gold  being  a 
factories  of  cigars,  ice,  soap,. and  matehes;  also      ^^^j^n,  <,(  Sjoper  cent).   Other  revenues  of  the 
a  number  of  tannenes,  potteries,  and  flour  milK     t^a,:„„    (from    internal    taxes,    sa 


I   paper   dollars, 
by  the  ci  -  ^    ..- 

premium  ■ 

Navigation,    River    Service.    Raikuay,    elc.-~      ^^^^^    stamps,   patents,   mines,   

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  mated  at  6.641,528  pesos,  currency,  The  re- 
port of  Asuncion  during  1908  was  1,320,  and  ^^\„f^  ^f  jh^  nation  from  all  sources  in  igoa 
1.184  cleared.  Communication  with  Buenos  ^gre  given  at  II  007.22205  pesos  currency. 
Ayres  and  Montevideo  is  furnished  by  a  great  During  1901  the  government  redeemed  775.154 
number  of  steamboats.  The  Paraguayan  Central  .^^^^  ^t  paper  currency,  and  the  whole  amount 
Railway  runs   from   Asuociun   to  Pirapo,    155     %i  paper  in  circulation  31  Dec  igoi  represented 
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Iby  the  badget  for  igoS,  were    , for  the     V^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,890^  has  facuWe*  of  law  and 


legislative    department,    759,759;    executive    de--  vcisiij,  iou.iu™  ioyu,  u^  i«;um™  «i  «w 

affairs.  685,c;|6t  department  of  justice,  worship,  *<  "V'^'P");  ^""i  '«'"o'}=!  colleges.    There  .s 

and  piblic  i^ti-uction,  6.399,416;  department  of  "  national  library,  contammg  about  6,000  vol- 

war  and  marine,  8,046,187;  other  liabilities  and  '™"-.  ^  ,      .      ^  ,       .  ,      , 

expenses,     3.'^i6,o66;     total,     28,894,973     Pt^sos,  Wwtory.— Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1527,  explored 

currency.      Prior   to   the   war    with    the   Triple  the  Parani,  and  sailed  up  the  Paraguay  to  the 

Alliance  (see  HUtory)   Paraguay  had  no  debt,  mouth  of  the  Bermejo  in  the  following  year. 

either  domestic  or   foreign.     Her  first  foreign  Hoping  that  a  passage  to  the  land  of  gold  and 

loans  were  negotiated  in  1871-2  at  London ;  and  silver    mines.    Upper    Peru    or    Bolivia,    would 

on    31    Dec.    1901    the    debt    thus    contracted  be  found  in  some  part  of  this  great  river-system 

amounted  to  $4,787,077.86.    On  the  same  day,  the  (a  hope   which   still   leads   explorers   along  the 

Brazilian  and  Argentine  indemnities,  results  of  courses  of  the   Pilcomayo  and   Bermejo),  300 

the  war,  amounted  to  $0,876,466  and  $9,563,990  Spanish  adventurers,  in  1536,  proceeded  up  the 

respectively.     In    1908  the  net  balance  unpaid  Paraguay  to   the   site   of   the  present   city  of 

on    the   government   debt  was  4,139,718.     The  Asuncion,  wlicre  they  built  a  fort.    Thi»  outpost 

amount  was  fixed  at  4^3,200  in  1895.  became  a  centre  of  military  enterprise,  and,  after 

Army  and  A'ainr.— -The  army    (infantry,  cav  1609,   of   missionary   work   among   the   natives. 

airy,  and  artillery)  m  1910  consisted  of  2,000  men.  The   Spanish  ^irovince  of    Paraguay  embraced 

There  is  a  National  Guard  for  service  in  any  die  whole  region  south  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 

emergency.    The  navy  consists  of  5  war  vessels  sessions  in  Brazil  and  cast  of  the  Andes  until 

and  transports, somewith  full  complementof  guns.  1617;  but  when  Buenoa  Ayres  was  made  a  pro- 

Population. — The  census  of  1908  showed  the  vincial  capital  the  juriadiction  of  the  governora, 
total  population  to  be  715,841,  of  whom  20,000  afterward  viceroys,  at  that  city  extended  over 
were  foreigners.  The  inhabitants  are  (i)  white  the  settlements  on  the  Paraguay  and  its  tribn- 
people  of  Spanish  descen^  or  the  offspring  of  taries,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Paran4  and  La 
Spaniard  and  Indian,  or  immigrants  who  have  Plata.  The  Argentine  general,  Belgrano,  incited 
arrived  since  1870;  (2)  pure  Indians,  descend-  the  Paraguayans  to  revolt  against  Spain  in  1810. 
ants  of  the  aboriginal  Guaranies,  of  which  nation  On  14  May  1811  Pedro  Juan  Caballero  with  a 
only  one  tribe  remains  wholly  uncivilized;  and  few  companions  took  possession  of  the  Spanish 
(3)  members  of  wild  tribes  inhabiting  El  Gran  barracks,  and  the  next  day  compelled  Governor 
Qiaco,  possibly  100,000  in  number.  To  increase  Velazco  to  divide  his  authority  with  two  leaden 
,  such  colonization  as  that  referred  to  in  the  sec-  of  the  revolution.  An  assembly  which  began 
■ond  paragraph,  the  government  has  offered  the  its^  sessions  on  11  June  iSiI  reoounced  allegiance 
following  inducements: — Free  transportation  to  Spain,  and  tbis  declaration  wa!  ratified  by 
' '  from  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Ayres ;  entry  free  the  Congress  which  assembled  for  the  first  tinw 
of  duty  of  individual  luggage,  furniture,  tools,  oa  i  Oct  1813,  and  on  the  12th  vested  the 
seeds,  and  one  gun  for  each  immigrant;  free  executive  branch  of  the  goveinment  in  two  eon- 
lodging  and  board  for  five  days  at  the  Immi-  suls,  Caspar  Rodriguez  Francia,  a  doctor  of 
grant  Hotel;  free  passage  from  Asuncion  to  theology,  and  Sr.  Yegros.  Dr.  Franda  became' 
destination,  if  on  railway  or  river;  a  grant  of  dictator  (1814-1*0),  After  hb  death  the  Para-' 
16  squares  of  land  to  each  married  immigrant  guayans  experimented  with  a  government  oJL 
at  a  nominal  price  —  about  8  cents  an  a(;re  —  or.  four  military  officers,  which. was  superseded 
of  8  squares  to  an  unmarried  immigrant.      ,  by  a  triumvirate  on  33  Jan.  1841 ;  the  triumvirate 

Education  and  Religion. —  Article  3  of  Part  in  turn  was  replaced  by  two  consuls  e»  iatk''»f 
I,  chapter  i,  of  the  constitution  provides;  *The  March,  and  next,  from  1844  to  1870,  the  whole 
religion  of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic  power  of  the  state  was  grasped  by  Carlos  AJn- 
Apostolic;  Congress,  however,  shall  not  have  tonio  Lopez  and  his  son  and  successor  Francisco 
power  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  any  other  re-  Solano  Lopej;  (see  Dictatokships  .1M  LatiH- 
li(pon  within  the  territory  of  the  republic,  The  America).  The  younger  Lopez  made  deliberate 
chief  prelate  of  the  Paraguayan  church  shall  be  preparations  for  a  war  of  conquest.  When  the- 
a  Paraguayan."  Article  8  declares :  'Primary  time  was  ripe  for  action,  he  issued,  throu^ 
instruction  is  compulsory,"  directing  Congress  Congress,  a  declaration  of  war  against  Argen- 
to  "promote  by  all  possible  means  the  instruction  tina,  18  March  1865.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
of  the  citizens.*  Professors  at  the  university  Uruguay  formed  an  alliance  to  oppose  him. 
and  colleges  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  Paraguay  was  defeated  and  almost  depopulated 
the  republic,  though  nominated  by  the  councils  of  in  a  struggle  which  ended  with  the  death  o£ 
those  institutions.  The  entire  educational  sys-  Lopez,  i  March  1870.  A  comparison  of  the 
tern  was,  from  1609  to  1767,  entrusted  to  the  official  census  of  1857  with  that  of  1873  shows, 
Jesuits ;  the  tendency  to  nationalise  it  has  grown  allowance  being  made  for  increase  at  the  normal 
strong  principally  during  the  last  30  years.  In  rate  between  I8S7  and  1865,  that  Paraguay  lost 
all  schools  the  Spanish  language  is  taught,  and  more  than  1,200,000  inhabitants  during  the  war 
the  Guarani,  though  still  the  tongue  of  the  com-  — her  entire  population,  except  28,746  men  and 
mon  people  everywhere  outside  of  the  larger  202,333  women  and  children.  It  is  proper  t» 
towns,  is  gradually  being  displaced ;  it  is  even  assume  exaggeration  in  the  earlier  census,  while 
prohibited  within  the  precincts  of  the  univer-  the  later  one  was  undoubtedly  defective;  but, 
sity  and  colleges.  The  number  of  schools  —  even  so,  the  disaster  must  be  regarded  as  the 
normal,  high,  primary,  and  private  —  is  369  severest  that  any  small  nation  in  recenttimea 
(compare  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica),  with  an  has  sustained,  rising  from  such  a  trial  still  re- 
aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  25,000.     A  sourceful  and  independent    To  Braiil,  Faragna? 
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ceded  the  territory  on  the  north  and  northeast; 
to  Argentina,  bv  the  treaty  of  3  Feb.  1876,  th« 
district  south  of  (he  Pilcomayo.  But  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  la  Nov.  1878,  awarded 
to  Parapiay  the  district  north  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
which  Argentina  claimed  (see  Hayes,  Villa.; 
also  cash  indemnities  mentioned  under  sub- 
title Fiiuntcei). 

Bibliography.— Castia,  Rey  de,  'El  Para- 
guay*; 'Consular  Reports  of  the  United 
SlatcB' ;  Decoud,  'Paraguay,'  Handbook  issued 
by    International    Bureau    oJ_  American   Repub- 


de  la  Gepiiblica  del  Paraguay. 

Mabkion  Wilcox, 
Aulhorily  on  Latin- America. 

Paraguay  River,  South  America,  the  larg- 
ogt  affluent  of  the  Parana  River  (q.v.),  with  its 
source  in  the  plateau  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil, 
abmit  lat.  14°  24'  S.,  near  the  town  of  Diaman- 
tino.  It  flows  southward  through  Brazil,  form- 
ing )Eor  Bome  distance  the  boundary  with  Bolivia, 
awl  enters  Paraguay'  at  Confluencia,  where  the 
three  states  meet,  then  continues  the  remainder 
of  its  Course  southward  through  the  Republic  to 
which  it  gives  its  name..  At  Tres  Bocas  on  the 
Argentina  frontier  the  Paraguay  flows  into  the 
Parana.    Its  total  length  is  about  1,500  miles. 

Paraeuay  or  BrazU  Tea,  or  UaU,  a  tea-like 
beverage,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  o(  several 
South  American  species  oE  holly  (/lex),  pre- 
pared by  roasting  the  leafy  branches  over  a 
wood-fire,  then  beating  them  with  slicks,  and 
gathering  and  powdering  the  fallen  leaves. 

Parallax,  a  term  used  in  aatroocray  to 
designate  the  displacement  in  the  apparent  dt- 
raction  of  a  heavenly  body  caused  by  a  chaTige 
in  the  position  of  the  observer.  Let  A  and  B 
be  two  points  from  which  the  body  F  is  con- 
ceived to  be  viewed.  An  observer  at  A  will  see 
the  body  as  if  on  the  celestial  sphere  in  the 
direction  A  P.    An  observer  at  B  would  see  it 


in  the  direction  B  P.  It  is  evident  that  the 
difference  of  these  directions  is  equal  to  the 
anete  at  P  between  the  lines  A  P  and  B  P.  It 
followa  that  if  the  length  of  the  line  A  B,  and 
its  direction,  are  accurately  known,  and  if  the 
observers  can  determine  simultaneously  the 
exact  direction  in  which  the  body,  F,  lies,  the 
an^C  P  of  the  triangle  will  also  be  known. 
Then  the  distances  A  P  or  B  P  of  the  body 
from  either  of  the  observers  can  be  computed 
by  trigonometric  methods.  The  following  are 
the  principal  applications  of  Parallax  in  astron- 

The  distance  and  direction  of  a  planet,  or 
other  heavenly  body,  has  to  be  calculated  by 
the  astronomer,  in  the  first  place,  as  if  they 
were  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
But  the  observer  is  necessarily  on  the  earth's 
stirface.  Parallax  is  then  the  difference  be- 
twten  the  direction  from  the  centre,  and  that 
from  any  station  which  the  observer  may  chance 
to  occupy.  The  riRht  ascension,  declination, 
and  distance  of  the  body  will  all  be  different 
aceording  as  it  is  measured  from  the  earth's 
centre,  or  from  the  eye  of  the  observer.  We 
thus  have  Parallax  in  R.  A.  and  in  Dec,  which 


is  mostly  used  in  the  case  of  the  moon  and 
planets. 

Annual  Parallax  is  that  due  to  the  motion  o! 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  It  is  applied  only  to  the 
fixed  stars.  By  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star  is 
meant  the  difference  in  its  direction,  as  seen 
from  the  sun,  and  from  either  extremity  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  It  is  therefore  equal  to  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  radius  of  Uie  earth's  orbit 
when  seen  from  the  star. 

The  only  method  of  determining  the  distance 

.  It    is 

evident  that  the  nearer  the  body,  the  greater 
will  be  its  parallax.  Hence,  in  order  to  meas- 
ure a  distance  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  the  times  when  the  body  is  nearest  to 
the  earth.  The  moon,  being  much  the  nearest 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  the  largest  paral- 
lax of  all.  Its  average  value  is  a  little  less  than 
r°  (about  57'  2")  ;  but,  when  nearest  the  earth, 
it  exceeds  i".  Being  so  large,  even  the  ancient 
astronomers  were  able  to  measure  it  and  thus 
determine  approximately  the  distance  of  our 
satellite.  Measures  of  the  moon's  parallax  in 
modern  times  have  been  made  by  comparing  its 
altitude,  or  declination,  as  it  passes  tlie  merid- 
ian, at  different  observatories  in  the  two  hem- 
ispheres. The  Greenwich  Observatory  and  that 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  used  their  ob- 
servations for  this  purpose. 

Determinations  of  parallax  can  be  made 
without  the  observer  changing  his  position  on 
the  earth's  surface,  because  as  the  earth  rotates 
on  its  axis  the  observer  is  carried  around  with 
it.  He  thns  sees  the  moon  or  a  planet  in  differ- . 
ent  directions,  according  to  the  different  points' 
of  its  apparent  diurnal  course.  The  general 
effect  of  parallax,  as  we  can  readily  See,  is  to 
make  the  moon  or  a  qlanet  appear  somewhat 
nearer  the  horizon  than  it  really  is.  If  a  body  is 
rising  in  the  east,  the  change  thus  produced  in 
its  apparent  direction  from  the  observer  in- 
creases its  right  ascension.  In  the  west  the 
same  effect  diminishes  the  right  ascension 
Thus,  by  making  observations  of  the  moon  or 
a  planet  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  alternately, 
its  parallax,  and  therefore  its  distance,  can  be 
determined.  This  change  is  called  the  diurnal 
parallax.  The  diurnal  parallax  of  Mars  has 
thus  been  determined  by  various  observers.  If 
the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  celestial  sphere 
could  be  determined  with  the  utmost  precision, 
its  distance  could  be  measured  by  its  diurnal 
parallax.  But  as  this  luminary  cannot  be  seen 
at  the  same  time  with  the  stars  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
any  very  exact  determination  of  the  sun's  paral- 
lax by  direct  observation.  What  is  done  in- 
stead of  this  is  to  measure  the  parallax  of 
various  planets,  using  the  principles  explained 
in  theoretical  astronomy.  (See  Astbonomy, 
Theoiktical.)  In  recent  times  those  asteroids 
which  came  nearest  to  the  earth  have  been 
mostly  used  for  this  purpose. 

SiuoH  Newcoub. 

Par'alleliatn,  a  parallel  or  comparison  used 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  parallel.  By  Spinoza 
the  term  is  used  to  suggest  that  every  material 
object  has  corresponding  to  it  an  ideal  counter- 
part. In  psychology  the  word  is  used  of  the 
tion  between  matter  and  mind,  notaWy 
n  brain  processes  and  mental  processes. 
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PARALLELOGRAM  —  FARAHECIUH 

In  literature  parallelism  is  a  double  statement  The  forms  of  paralysis  include :    Acute  ascen(|- 

of  the  same  notion,  either  by  simple  variation  of  ing   (Landry's  paralysis),  often  fatal,  beginning 

the  idea  or  by  negation  in  the  second  member  in  the  muscles  of  the  feet  and  ascending  to  the 

of  the  opposite  of  the  statement  in  the  first.  other  muscles  of  the  body  —  cause  not  known ; 

Parfdlel'ograro,  in  mathematics,  a  quadri-  birth,   due   to   injuries   at  birth ;   bulbar,  due  to 

lateral   rectilineal   figure  which  has   its  opposite  changes   m   motor   centres   of   the   medulla   ob- 

sides  parallel.     See  GEOUEtnY.  longata ;    Bell  s,   a   facial   paralysis    (see    Bm.  s 

ParaUelB.  See  Gbouetby.  lesion;  crossed,  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face 
ParallelB  of  Latitude.  See  Latitude.  and  the  other  side  of  the  body;  crural,  chiefly 
Paralysis,  a  loss  of  muscular  power,  affecting  the  thigh  or  thighs;  diphtheritic  (also 
whereby  contractility  is  either  abolished  or  post- dip htherittc ) ,  a  partial  paralysis  cniefly  of 
greatly  diminished.  Loss  of  sensation,  general  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and  throat,  often 
or  special,  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  sensory  following  diphtheria;  Cruveilhiet's,  or  progress- 
paralysis,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  loss  of  muscu-  Jve  muscular  atrophy;  divers',  or  caisson  disease 
lar  motion,  or  motor  paralysis.  At  the  present  Cq-v.)  ;  galloping,  a  rapidly  progressive  form  of 
time  the  term  paralysis  is  usually  limited  to  de-  general  paresis ;  Indian-bow,  paralysis  of  th« 
noting  motor  paralysis,  and  defects  in  sensation  thyro-a^ylenoid  muscles;  infantile,  or  poliomye- 
are  considered  under  the  head  of  disorders  of  litis  anterior;  ischemic,  a  local  paralysis  due  to  a 
sensation.  stoppage  of  the  circulation  by  an  embolus,  a 
Palsy  is  a  term  rarely  used  by  physicians,  but  thrombus,  etc. ;  lead,  due  to  lead-poisoning ;  mul- 
popularly,  it  is  a  synonym  for  paralysis.  Paresis  tiple,  a  complication  of  local  paralyses;  neural, 
IS  a  partial  or  incomplete  motor  paralysis,  but  originating  in  the  nerves;  and  spastic,  a  variety 
the  term  is  seldom  used  by  physicians  except  as  parked  by  rigidity  of  muscles  and  heightened 
referring  to  a  disease  of  the  insane,  known  also  tendon -reflexes. 

as  genenil  paresis  (q.v.)  or  paretic  dementia.  Paralysis  is  further  distinguished  with  refer- 
in  which  gradually  increasing  motor  paralysis  ence  to  its  course,  as  syphilitic,  traumatic,  toxic, 
and  disorders  of  sensation  are  prominent.  etc.,  according  to  the  nerve,  muscle,  or  part  spe- 
Paralysig  may  affect  either  the  voluntary  or  cially  affected;  as,  obturator,  ulnar,  brachial, 
die  involuntary  muscles.  It  may  be  limited  to  dental,  etc.^  A  paralysis  may  be  reflex,  due  to 
one  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  constituting  a  peripheral  irritation.  Monoplegia  is  a  paralysis 
local  paralysis,  or  it  may  involve  ^ose  of  various  of  a  single  part  of  the  body ;  diplegia,  a  bilateral 
parts  of  the  body,  or  nearly  alt  the  voluntary  paralysis,  affects  lilie  parts  on  either  side  of  the 
muscles,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  sen-  hody. 

Bory  distarbances,  such  as  impairment  of  com-         The  two  most  extensive  forms  oi  ^sralysia 

mon  sensation,  or  alterations  in  the  temperature  are  hemiplegia  (q.v.),  paralysis  of  one  siae  of  the 

of  the  skin.    Paralysis  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  body,  and  paraplegia,  paralysis  of  the  legs  and 

result  of  some  mechanical  obstruction,  of  some  lower  part  of  the  body.     In  both   forms   there 

functional  disorder  or  structural  damage  in  the  may  he  a  loss  of  sensation  as  well  as  of  motion. 

nervous  system  (to  nerves,  nerve-centres,  nerve-  Although  hemiplegia  is  usually,  the  result  of  a 

cells  or  other  constituents),  or  of  degenerative  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  embolism,  it  may  result 

atrophy   of   the  affected   muscles.     As   a   conse-  trom  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  as  a  hysteric 

quence  of  the  conditions  named,  either  the  proper  complication.    Paraplegia  is  due  to  some  lesion 

transmission  of  motor  nervous  impulses  is  pre-  in  the  spinal  cord. 

vented,  or  the  debilitated  muscles  are  not  capable  The  treatment  of  paralysis  must  depend  very 

of  contracting,  though  the  impulses  may  be  nor-  largely  upon  the  cause,  and  should  b«  in  the 

mally  transmitted-  hands  of  a  physician,  although  the  patientcaq 

If   paralysis   is  long  continued,   degenerative  assist  materially  by  faithful  attention  to  hygienic 

changes  occur  in  muscular  and  nerve  fibres,  te-  measures,  and  by  exerting  the  will-power  upon 

suiting  in  wasting  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  more    delinquent    muscles.     Passive   movements 

nerves  affected,  and  consequent  permanent  iaa-  of  the  muscles  by  various  forms  of  massage  and 

bility  of  these  parts  to  perform  their  functions,  the  use  of  electricity  are  of  value,  but  must  be 

Some  of  the  causes  of  paralysis  are:  pressure  of  carefully  employed,  or  they  may  do  harm, 
a  tumor,  or  of  a  broken  bone,  as  of  the  skull  or  Paramaribo,  p5r-a-m5rl-bo,  Dutch  Guiana, 

a  vertebra;  an  exudation  of  blood  (due  to  dis-  South  America,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  on  the 

eased  artenes,  external  injuries,  etc);  an  em-  west  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Surinam  River 

bolus ;  disintegration  of  nervous  tissue  by  soft-  i6  miles  above  its  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

ening  or  thickening;  an  accumulation  of  serum,  it    is   a    well    laid   out   town   with    substantial 

or  other  resnlts  of  inflammation.    It  may  occur  buildings,  and  an  excellent  harbor  defended  by 

without  any  discoverable  lesion,  as  in  hysienc  two  forts.     The  whole  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana 

or  emotional  paralysis,  in  alcoholic  paralysis,  m  centres  in  Paramaribo 

J™'iS™f„7'/l'JHnl:  Pn  ™;'™?«™",';:;  P.rui.fa.     S=e  Pauahatta,  New  Sooth 

trom  lymg  tor  a  lonp  time  in  one  position,  ana  rir.LEs 

in  temporary  paralysis  due  to  drugs  or  hypnotic  j"'  ,  ,  _,.  .... 
or  hysteric  conditions.  ParBme'aum,  or  Slipper  Animalcule,  an 
The  forms  of  paralysis  are  numerous.  The  ovai,  flat  infusorian  very  common  in  pond  water 
names  assigned  to  them  usually  refer  to  the  situ-  or  in  vegetable  infusions.  Each  Paramecium  is 
ation  in  the  neuromuscular  apparatus  of  the  covered  with  rows  of  cilia  which  lash  it  through 
damage,  lesion,  or  detective  activity  producing  the  water  and  drive  food -particles  into  an  aper- 
the  paralyses;  to  the  condition  of  the  muscles  ture  which  serves  as  mouth.  As  the  food-par- 
affected;  or  to  the  extrinsic  causes  of  certain  tides  enter  they  take  bubbles  of  water  with 
paralyses   or  the   discoverers   of   those   causes,  them,  and  are  moved  found  and  round  in  the 
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PARAMETER  —  PARANAH  YBA 

living  substance  untU  they  are  digested  or  got  rid  only  60  miles  from  the  coast  on  the  west  slope  of 

of.      There    ari:    two     (excretory)    contractile  the  Sierra  de  Mantiqueira,  near  Itatiaya;  flows 

vacuoles;  the  large  nucleus  has  a  small   one  east  across  Minas  Geraes;  separates  that  state 

(paranucleus)   lying  beside  it;  beneath  the  thin  from    Sao    Paolo;    and    receives    the   Sapucahjr 

rind  there  are  remarkable  eversible  threads.    A  and  the  Mosy-Guassu  before  its  Juncture  with 

Paramecium  often  divides  transversely  into  two;  the   Paranahyba   (q.v.)   at  the  meeting  point  of 

these  two  repeat  the  process,  and  with  contin-  Matto    Grosso,   Minas    Geraes   and    Sao    Paolo. 

ually  diminishing  size  rapid  multiplication  may  T^e  Rio  Grande   itself  is  sometimes  called  the 

thus   proceed   for  a  while.     It  has   its   limits,  Farii  or  Farani,  but  the  latter  name  is  more 

however,  and  then  two  individual  Infusorians  properly  used  of  the  double  stream,  which  flows 

conjugate,    exchange    some   of   the   material    of  southeast  across  the  Brazilian  plateau  with  sev- 

their  paranuclei,  and  separate.     Thus  they  seem  eral  splendid  cataracts  and  many  great  rapids, 

to  renew  their  youth.     See  Infusoria.  the  most  notable  being  at  Saito  Guaira,  the  be- 

Param'etw,   in    mathematics,   a   term    ap-  pinning  of  the  river's  middle  course,  in  which  it 

idied  to  a  constant  quantity  entering  the  equation  '^  ^^^  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 

Sf  a  curve.    The  term  is  principally  used  in  djs-  and      then      between      Paragu^      and     Argcn- 

CUKsing  the  conic  sections.  ^-     It  ;oms  the   Paraguay   River   (q.v.)   just 

_         ,       -.-,,,        1   ^t.      Tt       ■!■  above    Corrientes,    which   takes   its   name   irocn 

Parani,  pa-ra-na,  state  of  the   Brazilian  j^is  juncture,  and  then  flows  a  litUe  west  of 

Confederation,   bounded   on   the   north   by    Sao  g^uth  through  Argentina,  turning  to  the  east  at 

Paolo  on  the  east  by  the  same  state  and  by  the  r^,^^;^    ^^  ^  ^^^      ^j^  above  Buenos  Ayres 

Atlantic   on  the  south  by  Saute  Cathanna  and  -^^^    ((.e    Uruguay.    In    general    the    upper 

the  northeastern  tip  of  Argent  ma,  and  on  the  ^^.^^  ^^  f^^^  p^^^l  -    n^'igable  save  at  the 

westby  Paraguay  and  Matto  Grosso    The  mam  f^,,^   ^j  Urupupunga  and   Guaira  and  at   tho 

nortfiern  and  western  boundary  is  the  Parani  ^^  extending  1^  miles  below  Guaira;  most 

(and    the    Paranapanema) ;    and    the    Iguassu  ^f^-^^  ^^^  tributaries  join  it  with  cataracts. 

forms     the     grwter     part     of  .the     southern  ^^at  of   the    Iguassii,    which,    apart   from   the 

boundary.     The  Ivahy  and  Piqu.iy  flow  north-  u^^            ^^  ^^ly  the  only  influent  from  the 

west  into  the  Parana;  but  like  the  Iguassu,  they  ^ft  %eiJ.'g  the  most  majestic.    Through  the  Ar- 

are  filled  w.th  rapids  and  unfit  for  navigation.  ge„'ti„ian'' pUin  the   river  is  broad  iid  easily 

TTie  short  coast  hoe  has  the  excellent  harbor  ^^    tie;  near  the  embouchure  there  is  a  con- 

of  Paranagua;  and  the  coast  IS  picturesque,  but  ^^      ^-^^^    ^,        ^      ^^^    difficulty    in 

hot,  humid  and  fatal  with  its  yellow  tev".     In  „„i^tio„.   "^ip^   of   4.000   tons    easily    make 

the  forest-covered  interior,  which  is  only  par-  (^eir  way  400  tm'les  from  the  ocean  to  kosario. 

tially  explored  the  climate    s  more  equable  and  g      „                 j          ^jj^    j„£(    of    6    or    7    feet 

much  cooler;    the  temperature   averages   about  ^„              f^^  ^  Corrientea  at  any  season  and 

17'  C,  with  a  winter  mean  of  14    and  a  sum-  ^f  j^                     (j,^   juncture  of  the  Iguassu. 

mer  mean  of  18  ;  and  *e  rams  are  abundant,  ^-j,^  ^^  ^f  ^^  river  varies  greatly  with  rains 

Manioc.  Indian  corn,  coffee,  and  ccrtton  grow  on  ^   ^^^.        ^             ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^    -^   ^^ 

the  coast;  and  the   cereas   and   fruits  of  the  ^^  Eorrientes  than  below.    The  Parani 

northern   and   centra!   Umled   States   in  the  111-  P              ^^^^  ^         j^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  p^t^ 

tenor.     There  are  valuable    (but  unexplored)  ^  ■'  j    Hutchinwn.  <The  Parana*   (1868). 

supplies  of  iron,  mercury  and  gold.    The  port  of  «  i       -              -, 

Paranagua  is  connected  by  a  railroad  with  the  Paranagua,  pa-rl-na-gwa,  Braiil.  port  of 

capital    city   of  the    state,    Curitaba.     The   area  the  state  ofParana  (q.v.),  southeast  of  Curitiba, 

is  85430  square  miles  and  the  population,  largely  the  capital,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf 

increased  by  German  and  Polish  immigration,  of   Paranagua,  which   is  navigable  for  vessels 

is     nearly     300,000        Consult     Lange,      'Siid-  of  300  to  400  tons  and  is  separated  from  the  Atlan- 

brasilien'    (1885).  tic   by   the   Ilha   do '  Mel.     Railroads   built  by 

Parani  or  Bajada  (ba-ha-da')  del  ParanS.  French  enterprise  connect  the  c.(y  with  Cuntiba 

Argentina,  capital  of  Entrc  Rios  province,  on  and  with  the  harbor  at  Antomna ;  and  there  w 

the  left  bank  of  the  ParanS,  the  terminus  of  a  regular    steamboat    connedion  _  with    Hamborg, 

branch    railroad    from   Concepcion.    It  is  con-  because  of  the  German  colonists  in  the   state 

nected  by  daily  steamer  with  Santa  Fe  on  the  and  the  valuable  exports  of  matfi    (averagmg 

west  bank  of  the   ParanS.     It  is  well  laid  out,  SO.ooo   tons  annually),   hardwoods,   cereals,   and 

with    straight    unpaved    siitets,    telephone   and  sugar.     Pop.  (estimated)  0,000. 

street  car  service,  and  other  modem  improve-  Paranahyba,  pa-ra-nfi-e'ba,  or  FarnatvtMi 

ments.     The  city  was  founded  in  1730;  was  the  par-na-a'ba,  Brazil,  (i)  a  city  and  seaport  of 

federal  capital  1852-61 ;  and  has  steamship  con-  the  state  of   Fiauhy,  on  the  river  of  the  same 

nections    with     Buenos     Ayres ;     many    ocean  name,  about  10  miles  from  the  coast.    It  is  an 

steamers  come  up  the  ParanS  as  far  as  this,  unhealthy  town,  but  of  importance  as  the  sea- 

But  the  city  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  was  50  port  for  the  region.     It  ships  cattle,  hides  and 

years  ago.    Pop.  (1895)  24,361.  cotton.    Pop.  (estimated)    la/xw.     (2)  A  river 

Parani,  the  second  largest  river  of  South  of  northeastern  Brazil,  rising  between  the  Serra 
America,  with  a- length  greater  than  that  of  the  das  Mangabeiras  and  the  Serra  Gurgueia,  and 
Mississippi  and  a  drainage  area  nearly  as  large,  forming  the  boundary  between  Maranhao  and 
It  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  great  estuary  Piauhy.  It  is  more  than  630  miles  long,  has  no 
called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  it  forms  b>-  rapids  in  its  course  to  the  northeast,  and  iB 
its  juncture  with  the  Uruaguay,  The  Parani  navigable  for  400  miles.  It  empties  into  the 
itself  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Parana-  Atlantic  through  six  mouths,  forming  a  large 
hyba,  which  is  sometimes  considered  its  upper  delta,  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  city  of  Parana- 
course  as  being  the  axial  stream,  and  the  Rio  hyba  (q.v.).  The  affluents  of  the  river  are  the 
Grande,  the  true  upper  course.    The  latter  rises  Gurgueia,  Piauhy,  Poty  and   Longa  from  the 

Ic 
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nght,   and    the   Balsas    on   the    left,     (.3)     An  tion  lead  to  the  development  of  intense  hatred, 

sffluent   of   the    Parana    (q.v.),    rising  on   the  it    may    be    of    an    individual    as    a    personal 

boundary  of  the  slates  of  Goyai  and  Minaa  Geraes  oppressor,   or   as   a  hindrance   to   the  caasiE   of 

in  the  Serra  dos  Vertientes.     It  forms  the  line  truth,  of  liberty,  of  freedom,  etc.    It  thus  comes 

between   the  two   states   mentioned,  receives  at  about  that  many  paranoiacs  are  attracted  by  the 

the  left  the  Velhas  and   the  Tepico  rivers  and  doctrines   of   anarchy,   and   it   is   notorious   that 

on  the  right  the  Corumba  and  the  Meia  Ponte,  regicides   are   prominently    represented    in    this 

and    joins    the    Rio    Grande    de    Parana     (or  diseased   type.      Many   of   these   patients   suffer 

ParanS),  with  which  it  forms  the  upper  waters  from  hallucinations;  they  see  faces,  hear  voices 

of  the  Parani  (q.v.).    The  Paranahyba  occupies  plotting    against    them,    etc      Sometimes    these 

the  axis  of  the   Parani  basin,  but  cannot  be  voices  seem  to  accuse  them  of  immoral  acts. 

reckoned  the  true  headwater  of  the  ParanS  be-  From  ideas  of  persecution  they  often  graduate 

cause  of  its  short  course  and  small   volume  of  into  ideas  of  grandeur   (see  Genehal  Pahesis). 

water  as  compared  with  the  Rio  Grande.    Above  Sometimes  the  voices  appear  to  tell  one  of  these 

its  juncture  it  forms  several  cascades  and  rapids,  that  he  is  elected  by  God  to  be  the  savior  of  his 

It  measures  altogether  more  than  520  miles.  people,  and  in  response  to  either  set  of  hallu- 

_            ,                       t     .u        .                t     .1,.  cinations  he  may  kill.     Mystico-erotic  ideas  art 

_     Paranoic,,   one     of  ,  the     types     of     the  frequent  Tn   women  of  this   nature,  and 

joaamties    It  is  characterized  by  a  marked  hered-  ^^^  ^^^^^  studying  Oriental  philosiophies 

■wry  predisposition,  a  slow  development  of  per-  ^^^            ;,.   j^jjoiij^s  *!„„,   fakirs   who   hold 

aecutory  ideas   almost  fropi  childhood,  with  in-  ^^-^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  breathings  and  varj- 

treasing  inability  to  get  on  m  the  world,  and  ^^  f^^^^  ^f  massage— ?11  of  which  contribute 

It     usually     terminates     in     a     mild     type     of  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  tendencies.     One  feature  is  very 

mental  disintegration     Its  subjects  are.  the  peo-  characteristic  in  this  disease  — its  onesidedness. 

pie  with  mental  twists.     The  disease   is  one  of  Oa  many  of  the  topics  of  general  conversation 

great  unporUnce,  and  yet  the  conduct  of  those  y,^  paranoic  is   rational   anS  often  a  charming 

.affected  is  often  so  closely  allied  .to  the  normal  j^n,^^^    ^^^  f^^^^  j^e  core  of  his  delusional  sla^ 

conduct  of  the  environment  that  it  beconKS  ex-  ^^^  ^^  5^  transformed.     Some  part  of  his  brain 

tremely  difficult  to  come  to  the  decision  of  men-  necessary    to    bring    about    mature    judgments 

ta     irresponsibility    in    many    of    these    cases,  along  certain  lines  is  defective.     This  defect  has 

Althou^  a  rare. disease,  it  is  particularly  im-  „^^^^        ^,^^„  ^^„  ^    ^^^  microscope,  but  there 

portant  to  recognize  .t,  since  paranoics  are  often  ^^^^    ,^   j^    ^^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^    j^ 

veiT[  dangerous  lunatics.    The  murderer  of  Gar-  ^         ^^   brain-defect.     Most  of  these  cases   are 

field   was   ap  example.     A  typical  case   usually  tio^i^^sly   incurable.     A  few   remit,  are  Bppar- 

sUrts  wrong   m  the  world,  with   a   menUl   in-  ^^^    self-controlled   for  a   time,   and   then   de- 

stabihly    mhented    from    intensely    neuropathic  ^^^^       ^^^  majority  go  on  to  a  mild  form  of 

parents.    Some  type  of  insanity,  or  extremisrn,  den,„tia,    but    the    breakdown   is    very,  slight, 

or  pronounced  crankiness,  or  violent  temper,  is  anhongh  the  delusions  usually  persist  and  domi- 

nresent  in  the  ancestors  of  most,  of  ftese  cases,  ^^f^.   ^^^^   patient's   whole   thought   and   actions. 

Throughout   the    developing  period   these   chil-  -^^^^  patients  are  best  confined  in  sanaforinms. 

dren  are  different  from  other  children;  their  in-  ^       ^^^  nuisances  to  all,  and  are  better  nnder 

tellects  may  be  as  bright  as  others ;  very  often  j^e  strict  regime  of  an  institution.     Much  ca« 

they  are  precocious,  but  irregularly  so,  being  ^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^     individual  training  to  render 

generally  below  par;  they  are  apt  to  be  less  gay,  ^^^  defectives  self-supporting.     When  able  to 

Tess   _expans,ve;     are     characteristically     mtro-  (^^^  ^^^^  ^j  themselves  or  When  wealthy  by  in- 

spective,  egoistic,  frequently  very  egotistic,  and  heritance,  they  may  be  regarded  as  incorrigiW* 

inclined  .to  hve  within  themselves.    Tliey  think  ^^^^     ^ut  still,  bearable;  but  as  dependent  they 

that  their  Pa"^ts.are  less  fond  of  them  and  ,^^  ^possible.     Medico-le gaily  these  cases  are 

show  favors  to  their  brothers  and  sisters.    They  ^             j^e  most  interesting.  '  ConsuH:   Kraepe- 

thus  come  tO.be  yen;  subjective  and  live  ma  y        ?Psychiatrie'      (?th     ed.     1904);     Zieh^, 

realmof  fancies  and  Ideas,  are  notoriously  poor  (psychiatrie> ;    Ballet,    'Traite    de    Pathologic 

observers  of  fact  as  entities   and  poor  scholars  Mentale'  (t<»4);  Berkeley.. 'Mental  Diseases' ; 

m  the  exact,  sciences.     If  they  are  recognized  Maudsley.   Sology  of  Mind.>     See  DMtit: 

as  detective  m  these  early  stages  much  may  be  eracv;  Dktoeratios;  Gbnmaz,  Paksis';  In. 

done  for  them  by  appropriate  training.     After  -.„,_„               ,-           V.      t_            ..r* 

reaching  years  of  independence  these  patients  Vf"    ,r          Smith  El v  Jm.iFre    M.D., 

find  it  difficult  to  get  along  with  people.    They  Edtlor  'Jourwl  of  Neroous  onrf  Mental  Du- 

are  suspicious  and  quarrelsome,  and  soon  come  ***'- 

to  believe  that  they  are  the  objects  of  special  Patan'thtacene.      See  Anthracene. 

plots    and    persecutions.      The    early   childhood  d_,'«_«__     ;„    ,„,;.„,    *;„„     ,.i,_    „.„_ 

it  is  systematized,  and  everything  is  woven  into  Par'apet,  (i)  in  fortification,  a  work,  usu- 
the  fabric  of  this  belief.  Many  persist  in  this  ally  of  earth,  intended  to  protect  the  troops 
state  for  years.  They  may  be  engaged  in  busi-  within  the  ramparts,  as  well  as  the  pieces  of 
ness;  they  are  often  found  among  the  people  of  artillery  used  in  the  defense.  It  has  three  sloping 
•artistic  temperament »  Here  their  eccentricities,  surfaces,  an  outer,  upper,  and  inner;  hut  the 
If  coupled  with  a  small  modicum  of  talent,  are  upper  surface  slopes  only  very  gently  down- 
put  up  with,  and  they  go  along  as  actors,  paint-  ward  and  outward.  It  is  intended  for  the 
crs,  mueicians,  writers,  inventors,  etc.,  earning  defenders  to  rest  their  rifles  or  muskets  on  when 
perhaps  a  bare  living,  or  being  half  supported  firing.  The  defenses  round  the  roofs  of  castles 
by  friends,  while  they  are  laying  the  founda-  are  also  called  parapets,  (z)  In  architecture 
tions  of  a  "career.*    Often  the  ideas  of  persecu-  the  term  parapet  is  applied  to  the  structures 
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placed  at  the  edges  of  platforms,  balconies,  and  paragrapli   Diieatcs.)      The  ffowering  parasitic 

roofs  of  houses,  to  prevent  people  from  faJiing  plants  may  or  may  aot  cotUam  chlorophyl,  in 

over.  the  former  case  bemg  able  to  utilize  the  carbon 

Puaple'gia.     See  Pakalysis,  diiKide  of  the  air  in  the  manufacture  of  a  part 

Par-a»mj     (Gr.  ,./»rl^,;,   from    Penian  f  ''^'  "}  "'•f  food  ^  in  the  latter  case  beu« 

»™»E,  orV~»«),  The   denomination   of  a  */="*«.  nearly  ,f  ijot  entirely  upon  the  host, 

lineal  measuri  amoSg  the  Persian,  of  antiquity,  f'Tj"    ";•"=;?   °'   "f. '""I"    "'   ''"'"'' 

and  still  used  by  them.    In  Xenophon's  ac?oun  '"}T'f°^  "t?  °f '  f'  ?"  '"K.''  '"'f'"'' 

of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  he  gives  the  ""'t*'"^    J""'   '■"'    <'=?    °°""'.">    '.'  T 

length  of  each  day's  march  in  parasaSgs,  and  ""I"'''  "1"  ''""-f  "?  "eeds  ge'mm.te  m  the 

modem  travelers   agree   with  the  estimate  he  «""''•    ',"''„"'' j'"''-"    '•f.''"?'j '.'"'="'1'''! 

makes  of  its   lengthTnainely,  about  30  Greek  J'""!',?".'' ,'"«'  1»=™'P8  '«f)"i  !°  ?.;« 

stadia.    HerodotufSakes  alSot  the  sme  esti-  ^  ■'  *«,"  ''"'"  "'^™"'f ' .  5T«'=  "■'""i"^ 

mate,  which  in  English  miles  would  be  a  little  »'"2,  °,1  S"f  „'£;'"  °'  .IfA'.A"'  iJtS 

less  than  2'A-     Strabo,  the  geographer,  reckons  5?«       ."      ■      Ti,    f^  ,     .      ^.u              ." 

It  as  an  arWtt.ry  measure  of  30,  *.  o;  even  60  4'»"""  •I"""  ■>' .'■<»'-P>"l». «  ""  ""=  ""^ 
sladia,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  traveled 

rd«™„Vi:;tr,"ue*n.'"lhrdTri™i»~i  f'V""'''"  ,■"»!  ^r.T.ni  '■hWS'xTtv"" 

th.     «,/«■,»      ™i.:,.T,     ™.=n«.      «.:•«.,.  ,»  *%.  -.,j»  smuts  and  rusts  of  cereals,  the  blight  of  straw- 

SintsToVfS thTSe  ?"."*»; .1;  '^''^:L^r''%ttr'fzST±^i 

Sr'lfTo'S  ?n'sc?£d  ':-S  ^S'Sn'cJ  a'i'S'u.  'd%ote<e,it?  f^MnsuS   A" 

S   ™  1  ?  f,™   *Tp.lir„  „J,.I    i.  E  l>»Sl«-  "J  »■>»»  wilt    still  other  membirrof 

Sh,,   f,™   ,b;!L,.5t,   Ji;i™3"&£„-™  *'5    group    are    parasitic    upon    insects.      Th. 

rs  H S£» """  •"* ™  ssTo-warSd^ii  ■doSTndn^srdtd-gl: 

near  the  temple  of  Satum.  yellowish  ring  of  spores  of  a  plant  parasite. 

Par"  SBcle  ne,  in  astronomy,  a  mock  moon,  Vouni  fish  in  halcherieg  are  often  destroyed  m 

not  unJike  the  Parhelion^  or  mock  sun.    .Tlie  immense   numbers  by  a   slime   mold.     Horses 

Faraielene   is   common   m    the    polar    regions,  occasionally  suffer  from  a  lung  parasite  of  vege* 

See  Haio.  table  origin.    And  even  man  is  not  exempt;  he 

Parasitic  Fishes,  about  a  dozen  very  small  is  sometimes  attacked  by  ringworm  and  barber's 

<«l-like  fishes,  of  the  sand-eel  family  Ophidiida;,  itch.     The  attacks  of  these  parasites  arc  due 

and  the  genera  Fierasfer  and  Encheliophis,  are  lat^ely,  if  not  wholly,  to  unsanitary  conditions, 

parasitic  or  commensal  in  other  marine  animals,  carelessness,    neglect,    or    some    other    similar 

and  have  some  cuiious  modifications.    They  fre-  cause  and  they  may  be  prevented  by  proper  at- 

quent  the  hollows   in   the  bodies   of  jdlyfishes,  tention. 

the  breathing  chambers  of  starfishea  and  sea-  Pararitjam   and  Animal   Parasites.      Any 

cucumbers,  and  sometimes  insinuate  themselves  organism  which  obuins  iU  nourishment  at  tlie 

between    the    layers    of   the   mantle    of    pearly  expense  of  some  other  living  thing  and  yet  so 

mussels   and  other   bivalves.     Cases   are  known  gradually  as  not  to  destroy  its  life  at  once,  may 

where  they  have  become  coated  over  with  peart  j^  regarded  as  a  parasite.    The  line  of  separa- 

and   so   imbedded   in   the   mterior  of   the   shell.  ^^^^   between  parasitic  and  carnivorous   species 

These   parasitic    fishes    have   totally   lost  tiieir  \^^  however,  by  no  means  distinct     One  finds 

pelvic  and  caudal  fins ;  and  the  vent  has  been  fonns  such  as  some  small  leeches,  which  devour 

Bioved  forward  from  the  ordinary  wial  position  bodily  small  aquatic  animals,  but  when  favored 

to  near  the  throat.     One  species   (/'.  aSiitit)   is  ^y  opportunity  extract  the  blood  of  larger  spc- 

cspecially  CMmnon  on  the  pearl-oyster  banks  of  cies,   being   thus   under   different   circumstances 

western  Mexico.     Consult:  Gunther,    'Study  of  parasitic   and   carnivorous.      It   is   evident   that 

Fishes*    (1880);    Putnam,    <Proc.   Boston   Soc.  those  organisms  which  have  the  parasitic  habit. 

Natural  History'   (1874).  niay  be  either  plants    (phytopara sites),  or  ani- 

Fsradtlc  Plants,  plants  which  live   upon  mals  (zooparasites)  ;  equally  also  the  host,  that  is, 

and  at  the  expense  of  other  plants  '-  — i-"i-    ^<-—' ^.-—^ :.:_.j 1 — i.i 1._. 

they  become  attached.     The  group  i 
defined,  since  many  of  the  lower  f 

saprophytic   habits   also,   or   may  de-*      .  „                                 .                „                  „          . 

nader    favorable    conditions    and    since    some  in  a  tooth,  and  the  tacteria  which  arc  responsi- 

higher  plants  exhibit  more  or  less  parasitic  tend-  ble  for  consumption  or  cholera ;  but  this  article 

encies.     All  members  of  the  group  are  alike  in  will  be  confined  to  a  discussion  of  generaS  prin- 

their    method     of    feeding;     sucking    organs  ciples,   as   illustrated  by  the  animal   parasites. 

(haustoria)     are    developed    within    the    host-  Origin  of  Parasitism. —  A  wide  range  is  ex- 

t slant's  tissues,  their  office  being  to  absorb  the  hibited  by  various  forms,  both  as  to  the  degree 

iquids  which  the  host-plant  obtains  from  the  of  parasitism  and  as  to  the  direction  tlie  organ- 

loil  and  the  food  elaborated  by  the  green  parts  ism    has    followed    in    acquiring    the    parasitic 

of  the   host     It   is  assumed   by  botanists   that  habit     The  temporary  parasites,  such  as  mOS- 

this  habit  has  resulted  in  sexual  degeneracy,  so  quito,  bedbug,  or  leech,  are  most  independent  of 

fliat  in  some  cases  sexuality  appears  to  have  been  all.      They   remain   with   the   host   merely   long 

lost    entirely.      As   a   consequence    of   this    the  enough   to   secure   a   single  meal,  and   in   most 

vegetative  functions  are  in  many  cases  remarkably  respects  manifest  the  characteristics  of  frec-liv- 

developed.      In   other   cases    the    life-history    is  ing  organisms,  while  their   immediate   relatives 

remarkably  complex,  especially  among  the  lower  are   carnivorous   or  carrion   feeders.      Extreme 

fungi,    for    instance,    apple-rust.      (See    Apple,  instances  of  temporary  parasitism  result  in  the 
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permanent  acquirement  of  the  parasitic  habit;  return  is  purely  one-sided,  namely,  true  para- 

ihus  tilt  so-ca\itdshteptick.  (Meiophagus  ovinits)  sitism.     The  parasite  Uvea  at  the  expense   of 

Is   really  a  highly  degraded  fly,  and  not  at  all  his   host  without   rendering  any   lervice   in   re- 

inlimately  related  to  Uie  ticks.    Intermediate  be-  turn,   and   yet   with    such   prudence   as   not   to 

tween   the    forms   Just  mentioned   stand   others  endanger  the  life  of  his  snpporter  mitil  at  least 

like  the  flea,  which  can  change  their  hosts  and  hts   own    life-history   is   completed.      The   pre- 

yet  possess  a  structure  which,  by  the  loss  of  cisioa  of  the  relation  is  erinced  for  instance 

wings    and    the    development   of    leaping    and  by  the  life-history  of  the  icbnetunon -flies.    Tba 

|[rasping  organs,  has  been  more  highly  mod-  eggs  are  deposited  in  coses  on  the  backs  of 

ified  in  the  direction  of  parasitism.    This  modi-  ^terpillars;  the  larvae  penetrate  the  body  of  th« 

tication  goes  still  further  in  the  case  of  the  lice,  latter  and,  begirmin^  with  the  least  important 

which  are  without  special  means  for  effecting  a  organs,  devour  the  tissue  of  the  host  until  with 

change   of  host   and  are   usually  regarded  as  its  complete   destruction   each    larva    is    ready 

stationary  parasites.  to  metamorphose  into  the  fly.    It  is  but  a  sbort 

Another  line  which  indicates  the  (U'i^  of  step  from  the  position  assumed  by  some  lodgers 

parasitism  may  be  followed  through  a  series  of  in    the    mouth-cavity    to    that    taken    by    most 

organisms  which  are  ordinarily  free-living  forma,  parasites  in  some  region  of  the  alimentary  canal, 

but  which  under  exceptional  drcum stances  gain  or  in  one  of  the  various  organs  connected  with 

entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal,  for  example,  it;  and  yet  the  transition  is  not  always  to  in- 

and  live  there  under  conditions  but  little  re-  tcmal  parasitism    (endoparasitism) .     Existoioe 

? loved  from  those  which  their  natural  habitat  on  the  ejctemal  surface  of  the  host,  which  dis- 

umishes ;    thus    Schaudinn    has   called    atten-  tiuguishes  the  ectoparasite,  thon^  rarer  on  ac' 

tion   to  ^e  ease  with  which  slime-inhaluting  count  of  the  greater  dan^rs  involved,  presents 

species' of  microscopic  aninials,  especially  pro-  examples  of  an  equally  intense  parasitic  habit. 

tozoans,   may   accidentally   gain    access    to    the  Beneath  the  abdomen  of  the  crab  occurs  often 

alimentary  system  of  man,  and  find  there  con-  a  curious  lac^haped  body  (SaecuUna)  which  is  a 

ditions  such  that  they  may  indefinitely  continue  near  relative  of  the  l^macles.  a  ^ro^  of  Qrpicat 

tjieir  existence.    Small  roundworms  {Rhabditis  sessile  forms.    The  relation^ip  is  little  evident 

nigTOvenosa)  thrive  apparently  equally  well  in  front  the  inspection  of  the  adult,  but  is  clearly 

die  mud  or  in  the  hmg  of  the  rrog,  although  demooetrated  by  study  of  the  life-history.    The 

the  method  of  reproduction  becomes  modified  young  organism  settles  down  on  the  crab,  simi- 

in  the  second  instance.  lar  in  form  and  development  to  a  young  bam- 

The    relations    of   animals   to   one   another  ade,  but  develops  organs  of  attachment  which 

show  also  many  degrees   of  dependency  which  ramify    through   the   body   of   the   crab   as   do 

suggests  another  line  of  origin  for  the  parasitic  the  roots  of  a  tree  through  the  soil,  and  arc 

habit.     In  the  simplest  case  of  dependency  the  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  nourishment    Ac* 

weaker  form  receives  shelter  br  even  only  trans-  companying    the    assumption    of    tiie    parasitic 

portation   from   point  to   point      Such   are   the  habi^  comes  the  striking  degeneracy  of  organs 

conditions  for  those  forms  which  take  up  their  connected  with  the  active  life  and  tiie  deveh^ 

abode  upon  floating  objects  in  the  water,  the  ment  merely  of  the  reproductive  function.    The 

backs  of  whales,  or  the  outer  surface  of  the  adult  Sacculina  consists  of  little  more,  than  a 

shells  of  crabs   and  mollusks.     Some,  indeed,  mass  of   reproductive  organs  producing  large 

seek  more  sheltered  positions,  as  for  instance  numbers  of  eggs. 

among  the  windings  of  a  snail's  shell  or  witJtin  Eff-ecU  of  Parasitum. — The  effects  of  para- 

the  mouth  of  the  whale.    In  the  latter  case  the  sitism,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  degree  to 

animal  secures  not  only  the  best  of  protection  which   Uie   animal   has  acquired   the   parasitic 

but  is  able  to  pick  up  stray  morsels  of  food  as  habit,  are  equally  evident  and  similar  in  para- 

well.     The    dependent   secures   board  as   well  sitic  forms,  whatcrver  their  line  of  origin.    The 

as  lodging  from  the  host,  and  the  relation  is  organs  and  function  of  locomotion  are  the  first 

known  as  commensalism   (qv.).     In  some  in-  to  suffer.    Adult  parasites  possess  little  if  any 

stances,  however,  it  may  be  of  mutual   advan-  means  of  movement  and  Guch  locomotor  organs 

tage,  and  some  return  may  be  rendered  for  the  as  are  present  in  the  embryo,  and  are  related  to 

services  performed.     In  the  latter  case  the  re-  a  period  of  free  existence  or  to  a  change  of  hos^ 

lation    is   known   as  mutualism,    or   symbiosis,  disappear  with  the  attainment  of  the  adult  lo* 

1  here  is  well  illustrated  by  that  cation.    Hand  in  hand  with  the  degeneration  of 

lemone  which  is  regularly  found  at-  the  locomotor  organs  goes  the  reduction  in  the 

'    the    shell    of    a   hermit-crab.     The  muscular  and  nervous  systems.    Organs  of  spe- 

secures  transport  from  point  to  point,  cial  sense,  also,  become  atrophied  or  are  en- 

r  freedom  from  injury,  together  with  less  tirely  lost,  and  the  parasite  is  degraded  to  the 

dependence   upon    environment,    than    is    ordl-  level  of  a  mere  vegetative  organism  by  the  dis> 

narily  trut  of  sessile  organisms,  while  at  the  appearance     of     these    character ically    aninnl 

tame  time  it  appropriates  stray  morsels  which  fall  strocturea, 

from  the  jaws  of  the  crab  while  feeding.  Oa  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  parasitic  life 
the  other  hand,  its  presence  on  the  shell  favors  is  an  easy  existence,  it  is  equally  a  dangerous 
the  concealment  of  the  crab,  and  its  slinging  one  for  the  species.  Were  the  eggs  to  be  de- 
tentacles  ward  off  possible  attack.  The  advan-  posited  and  the  young  developed  at  the  point 
tage  of  the  association  is  demonstrated  fay  the  where  the  adult  lives,  the  existence  of  the 
solicitude  with  which  the  hermit-crab  trans-  parasite  and  its  host  would  find  an  evident  and 
plants  the  anemone  when  forced  by  growth  to  not  distant  limit.  The  necessary  migration  to 
take  a  new  shell  for  its  habitation.  the  external  world,  and  search  for  new  hosts 
Diametrically  oppased  to  this  mutual  ad-  involve  large  elements  of  chance.  Thus  for 
vantage  which  has  grown  out  of  the  association  the  preservation  of  the  species  a  superabundant 
of  lodgers  and  messmates,  is  that  in  which  the  fecundity  is  required  to  meet  these  orcnrticliD* 
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PARASITISM  AND  ANIMAL  PARASITES 

ing  odds^"  In  con£onmty  to  this  the  repro-  view,  and  has  given  some  insight  into  flie  actual 
ductive  system  o£  the  true  parasite  reaches  an  effects  of  the  parasite  upon  the  host.  In  gen- 
extraordinary  stage  of  development,  and  pro-  eral  such  effect  is  related  to  the  proportional 
duces  an  enormous  number  of  offspring.  It  is  'size  and  number  of  the  parasites,  although  there 
noticeable  that  the  same  changes  are  brought  is  an  evident  difference  between  such  oarasites 
about  in  the  worm  and  in  the  crustacean.  Unlike  as  are  active  and  growing,  and  those  wnich  are 
as  they  arc  at  the  start  parasitism  has  degraded  encysted  and  passive.  The  draft  on  the  host  is 
them  to  the  same  physiological  level.  Those  first  for  iood  supply,  which  evidently  depends 
organs  which  characterize'  Ihe  animal  are  lost  upon  the  size  and  fertility  of  the  parasite;  m  the 
and  there  remains  merely  a  superdevcloped  second  place  upon  the  amount  of  space  occu- 
rcproductive  system.  It  is  wise  in  this  connec-  pied,  which  will  be  of  importance  only  where 
tion  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  parasites  do  the  number  of  parasites  is  large  or  the  space 
not  constitute  a  group  of  systematic  value.  The  occupied  is  limited ;  and  in  the  third  place,  active 
fonns  arc  classified  in  distinct  and  separate  parasites  produce  by  their  movements  a  certain 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  a  given  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the 
parasite  is  often  more  closely  related  to  free-  host  Certain  species  which  actuallv  devour 
living  species  than  to  other  parasitic  forms,  the  tissues  of  the  host  introduce  an  element  of 
The  majority  of  animal  parasites  occur  to  be  danger  in  the  destruction  of  essential  organs 
sure  among  the  lower  groups  so  that  the  single-  and  ttirough  weakening  the  walls  of  blood-i-es- 
celled  animals  (Protozoa),  the  worms,  and  the  sels  or  perforating  the  intestinal  canal,  so  that 
Crustacea,  furnish  the  larger  number  of  para-  the  secondary  consequences  may  be  entirely  out 
■itic  aninials,  although  instances  of  parasitism  of  proportion  to  the  actual  destruction  caused, 
are  not  wanting  in  higiier  groups,  even  among  Excessive  effects  are,  however,  due  to  more 
ttie  vertebrates.           '  intricate  causes.    The  extreme  anasmia  which  is 

Parasites  do  not  oiiginate  in  vitiated  organs,  consequent  upon  the  parasitism  of  certain  species 

u  tiie  ancient  worthies  of  medicine  would  have  ([/nctnoria  americana)    is  due  to  the  constant 

it,   nor    are    they   the    result    of   any    peculiar  abstraction  of  blood   by   the   parasite,   and   the 

temperament,  as  another  school  has  held  in  6rae  consequent  great  reduction  in  the  vitality  of  the 

past    They  have  been  introduced  into  the  body  host    The  injuries  caused  in  the  intestinal  wall 

ef  the  host  from  without,  and  are  found  in  a  afford    places    of    easy   attack    for   pathogenic 

given  locatbn  because  the  germs  or  embryos  germs  which  may  be  present     Many  investi- 

were  brought  to  that  point  by  some  chance,  and  gators  have  also  shown  that  certain  species  of 

have  maintained  it  during  growth.    The  method  parasitic  worms  produce  definite  poisons  (toxins) 

of  cure  is  equally  evident    No  amount  of  imag-  which   affect  particularly  the    nervous    system 

ination  can  compass  it,  for  it  depends  upon  the  and  the    formation    of   blood.    The'  continued 

^moval  of  the  parasite  and  the  prevention  of  prodoction  and  giving  off  of  such  substances 

tiie  introduction  of  further  germs  or  embryos,  explain  the  apparently  eM:essive  results  of  para- 

Tbe  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  with  equal  sitism.  And  the  production  for  instance  ot  per- 

distinctness  to  other  diseases,  and  if  followed  nicions  anemia  by  certain  tapeworms,  such  as 

will  niaterially  aid  in  dtsprllmg  many  popular  Diboikriocephalus. 
illusions  of  the  day  on  mediiTal  aubjeiits.  Causet  and  Reiullt, — The  life-history  of  the 

Endoparasites. —  The  endoparasites  of  liian  parasite  is  intimately  cormected  with  the  habits 
have  been  centres  of  attention  during  recent  of  the  host,  and  frequently  includes  alternation 
years  by  virtue  of  discorcries  which  have  de-  of  generations  in  that  one  generation  is  passed 
monstrated  their  importance  in  the  etiology  of  within  the  host  and  another  either '  outside  as 
disease.  To  be  sure  the  occurrence  Of  tape-  a  free-living  organism  or  in  a  different  host; 
worms,  and  of  the  larger  roimdworms,  is  re-  or  it  may  be  that  the  larval  form  occurs  in  one 
OM-ded  in  the  first  medical  writings  of  the  host,  while  the  adult  is  found  in  another.  Thus 
Greeks,  and  also  in  the  still  earlier  chronicles  the  larval  form  of  one  tapeworm  occurs  in  the 
of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  and  in  a  few  moose,  and  the  adult  is  found  in  the  alimcntair 
instances  their  relation  to  disease  was  accurately  canal  of  the  cat  The  complications  which 
stated.  Now  more  than  too  species  are  recorded  occur  are  too  extensive  to  permit  of  detailed 
for  the  human  host,  and  Uie  discoveries  of'  consideration  here,  but  the  relation  of  the  two. 
recent  years  have  been  particularly  fruitful  hosts  is  regularly  such  that  the  transition  from 
among  the  lower  groups  of  these  organisms,  one  to  the  other  is  achieved  hy  natural  means. 
For  instance,  it  is  now  known  beyond  question  The  life-history  gives  a  clue  to  the  means  by' 
that  a  small  parasite  in  the  red  corpuscles  is  which  the  parasite  gains  introduction  to  the 
tiie  cause  of  malaria  (q.v.),  one  of  the  most  host,  and  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  concern- 
widespread  and  costly  of  human  diseases,  ing  the  development  it  is  difficult  if  hot  impos- 
Qoite  recently  also  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  and  sible  to  say  at  what  point  the  evil  may  be  com- 
R  number  of  tropical  diseases  of  considerable  bated.  A  rational  prophylaxis ,  for  malaria  was 
importance  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence  not  given' until  the  life-history  and  the  method 
of  other  minute  anima!  parasites.  Although  of  introduction  of  the  parasite  into  the  human 
not  yet  demonstrated  it  may  wel!  be  that  the  host  were  laid  bare.  In  genera!  the  causes  of 
canses  of  many  infectious  diseases  which  have  human  parasites  are  to  be  found  in  the  disre- 
hitherto  been  sought  in  vain  among  the  bac-  gard  of  personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
teria,  are  eventually  to  be  found  among  micro-  individual,  in  too  intimate  association  with  pet 
scopic  animal  parasites.  animals,  from  which  come  a  number  of  Impor- 

In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  200  tant  parasites,  in  the  contamination  of  the  water- 
years  ago  there  was  no  disease,  'real  Or  imagi-  supply  by  sewage  or  waste,  in  lack  of  care  in 
nary,  which  was  not  due  to  the  presence  and'  the  preparation  of  food,  and  of  course,   fre- 
effect  of  some  kind  of  paraslt*.     More  careful  qnenHy  in  the  element  of  chance. 
study  has  shown  the  extreme  character  of  this         The  change  to  conmiunal  life  led  to  a  large 
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increase  in  tlie  number  of  liuraan  parasites  and 
to  Ecequent  epidemics,  for  which  an  impure 
water-supply  was  principally  responsible.  The 
develcHKnent  of  municipal  sanitation,  and  greater 
care  ioi  personal  hygiene,  together  with  the 
employment  of  footgear  and  less  intimate  asso' 
ciation  with  domestic  animals,  are  constantly 
tending  to  reduce  the  number.  The  use  of  good 
food  is  an  influential  factor  as  is  also  greater 
care  in  the  sjaughtering  of  animals  and  in  the 
raising  and  distribution  of  food  products  in 
general.     The   determination  of   a   rational  hy- 

8iene  and  its  application  by  the  individual  are 
estined  to  accomplish  much  toward  the  limita- 
tion of  parasitism  and  of  the  diseases  consequent 
to  it.  National  preiudice  or  established  cus- 
tom may  temporarily  retard  the  introduction 
of  necessary  measures,  but  general  intelligence 
will  ultimately  succeed  in  reducing  to  their 
lowest  terms  the  parasitic  infections  of  man 
and  the  domestic  animals. 
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Par'asol,  an  nmbrdla  or' covering' for  the 
head,  which  iras  used  among  the  ancients,  not 
for  the  purpose  so  much  of  preservation  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  as  in  religions  ceremonies 
and  processions.  In  certain  festivals  the  young 
females  who  celebrated  them  bore,  among  other 
sacred  icstruments,  the  parasol  t  it  was,  m  fact, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  marks  of  digOity  that  "we 
find  indicated  cither  by  relics  of  art  or  by 
authors.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  Romans 
began  to  lay  aside  the  simple  habits  of  their 
forefathers,  the  parasol,  by  a  natural  transition, 
began  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  tp  which  it  is 
still  applied.  The  matrons  particularly  used  to 
be  followed  by  slaves,  whose  office  was  to  pro- 
tect the  delicacy  of  their  charms  by  intercepting 
the  solar  heat  by  the  agreeable  shade  of  the 
parasols.  They  were  constructed  of  wands  or 
twt^s.  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  put  up  or  down.  In  much  the  same 
:  those  used  at  the  presem  day.     Sec 


Paray-Le-Hoiiikl,  pi  -  ri  -  le  -  ni5  -  ne  -  al, 
France,  town  in  the  department  of  Saone-et- 
Loire;  on  the  Bourbince;  about  170  miles  in 
direct  line  southeast  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  France,  and  is  famous  for  hav- 
ing been  the  home  for  man^  years  of  Margaret 
Uary  Alacoque,  a  Visitation  nun,  who  gave 
the  world  an  account  of  remarkable  reveJationi 
made  to  her  regarding  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesns.  To  this  nun  may  be  given  the 
credit,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  present  magni- 
tude of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (q.v.). 
She  died  at  Paray-Le-Monial  17  Oct.  i6Qa  Pop. 
(1901)  4:3&-  Consult:  Tickell.  'Life  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mar?' ;  Bouftand,  'Histoire  de  la  bien- 
heureuse  Marguerite  Marie'  (1894). 

Par^mckle,  a  method  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing any  o^indrieal  body,  such  as  a  barrel,  by  an 
inclined  plane.  It  consists  in  throwing  a  rope 
round  a  post  fixed  on  the  level  from  which 
the  object  is  to  be  lowered,  or  to  which  it  is  to 
be  raised,  makWig  the  ends  of  the  rope  of  the 
same  length  and  passing  them  under  and  round 
the  object  to  be  raised  or  lowered.  In  raising  or 
lowering  the  object  one  or  more  men,'  standing 
on  the  higher  leVel,  take  hold  of  each  end  of 
the  rope,  and  shorten  or  lengthen  the  amount 
of  rope  paid  out  according  as  they  wish  to  raise 
or  lower.  By  this  method!  the  barrel,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  is  made  to  serve  as  a  pulley 
for  itself.  The  resistance  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  rope  is  just  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the 
object  as  felt  on  the  inclined  plane,  or  one-fourth 
of  that  weight  at  each  end  separately. 

Pares,  pfir'sS.    See  Fatks. 

Parcel  was  formerly  used  as  an  advef1>  or 
semi-adverb,  having  the  meaning  of  'partly*  or 
■jn  some  measure  ;■  as  in  the  expressions 
•parcel-blind,»  "panxUdeaf,"  'pa  reel -gilt,"  or 
■parcel-learned.*  In  the  law  of  real  estate  and 
conveying  of  property,  the  word  is  used  for  a 
portion  of  land  named  in  the  transaction  of 
buying  or  selling,  and  SO  also  of  a  description 
of  property  set  forth  in  a  conveyance,  together 
with  its  bomidariesi  with  a  view  to  its  easy 
identificatioik  In  nautical  usage,  a  parcel  is  a 
wrapping  of  tarred  canvas  on  a  rope,  to  prevent 
chahng.  It  it  cut  in  long,  narrow  strips,  well 
tarred,  and  made  up  into  rolls  before  it  is  laid 
on  the  rope.  The  rope  Is  usually  warmed,  then 
parceled,  and  then  served. 

Parcels  Post,  United  StaUt  DomtsHe. 
Though  seriously  restricted  in  its  early  days 
by  the  three  pound  weight  limit  and  the  high 
rates  of  its  sealed  parcels  service  varying  from 
24  cents  an  ounce  for  distance  up  to  y3  miles, 
to  $1  an  ounce  for  over  400  miles,  the  United 
Stales  post-office  has  always  been  a  merchandise 


,  when  the  old,  complicated 
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rates  up  to  3.000  miles,  of  3  cents  per  half 
ounce,  (greater  distances  6  cems)  the  records  of 
the  dead  letter  <^Iice  at  Washington  show  that 
silks,  laces,  jewelry  and  other  merchandise  of 
lart^  value  in  small  bulk  were  frequently  trans- 
milted  by  letter  or  sealed  Parcels  Post,  and  to- 
day the  extent  of  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise by  first  class  mail  is  simply  a  matter 
of  rates.    The  transmission  of  merchandise  in 
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unsealed  postal  parcels  —  the  so-called  Parcels 
Post  of  our  day  —  was  inaugurated  bj  Abtaham 
Lincoln  and  the  Congress  of  1863  when  our 
modern  flat  rate  post-office  was  established. 
Lincoln's  flat  rate  Parcels  Fust  covered  only  a 
few  articles  in  parcels  up  to  ij  ounces,  but  the 
Congress  of  1874  extended  the  service  to  all 
kiods  of  merchandise  in  parcels  up  to  four 
pounds  at  1  cent  each  two  ounces,  8  cents  a 
pound. 

Within  nine  months  after  its  establishment, 
however,  Senator  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine, 
succeeded  in  placing  a  rider  upon  the  Postal 
Appropriation  Bill  then  before  the  Senate  in- 
creasing the  I  cent  two  ounce  parcels  rate  of 
1874  to  I  cent  an  ounce,  or  100  per  cent  in- 
crease, and  it  was  accepted  by  both  Houses  o£ 
Congress  without  debate,  and  this  is  the  present 
general  j>arcels  post  rate. 

Later,  printed  books,  circulars,  and  seeds, 
bulbs,  etc,  for  planting,  were  given  the  old 
1  cent  two  ounce  rate  of  1874.  thus  dividing 
the  common  merchandise  service  into  two 
classes.  As  early  as  1891,  Postmaster-General 
Wanaraaker  strongly  advocated  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  classes  of  merchandise  into  mail 
matter  at  the  old  common  rate  of  1874.  ^^d 
succeeding  post  master -generals  continued  to 
urge  the  same  reform  upon  Congress  for  many 
years,  but  without  avail. 

The  Sixty-Second  Congress,  on  24  Aug.  igi3, 
passed  a  revised  Parcels  Post  Bill  embodying  a 
lone  system  of  postal  rates  according  to  certaia 
prescribed  distances  from  a  given  territorial 
centre,  known  as  the  Bourne  Parcels  Post  Law, 
to  take  effect  1  Jan.  igi3,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  law  of  olden  time,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  more  ^uitable  to  the  pttblic 
and  less  costly  to  the  Government  than  the 
extension  of  the  existing  flat  rate  system.  This 
law  is  based  on  quadrangles  6q  miles  long,  54 
miles  wide,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Any  article  is  mailable  if  not  over  11  pounds 
in  weight  nor  more  than  ja  inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined,  nor  likely  to  injure  the 
mails  or  postal  equipment  or  employees. 

Flat  rate  of  i  cent  per  ounce  up  to  4  ounces 
regardless  of  distance. 

Above  4  ounces,  rates  are  by  the  pound  or 
fraction  thereof,  and  varyii^  with  distaiKe,  as 
follows : 
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The  postmaster-general  may  make  provision 
for  indemnity,  insurance,  and  collection  on  de- 
livery, with  additional  chai-Res  for  such  service, 
and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  after  investigation,  modify 
rates,  weights,  and  lone  distances,  when  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  the  need  therefor. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  local  and  rural  free 
delivery  parcels  post  has  been  provided  for  to 


operate  between  various  points  on  a  rural  route 
and  a  town  post-office,  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
the  highest  charge  being  15  cents  for  II  pounds. 
Each  post-office  is  to  be  provided  with  maps 
and  special  stamps  of  diSerent  colors  indicating 
what  zone  the  destination  of  the  iiarcel  is  located 
in,  from  any  given  radial  central  tmit. 

James  L,  Cowles, 
Secretary  Postal  Progress  League. 

Parcenary.  In  law,  parcenary  is  the  state 
or  estate  of  two  or  more  persons,  called  par- 
ceners, who  hold  title,  as  equal  heirs,  to  land, 
each  with  a  right  to  a  separate  share  of  it,  even 
though  undivided.  This  of  course  carries  with 
it  no  benefit  of  survivorship. 

Parche.  One  of  the  small  but  gorgeous 
coralfishes,  known  best  as  *butterfly-fish»  (q.v.). 

Parchlm.  A  town  in  Germany,  in  the 
Grapd  Duchy  of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  situated 
on  the  Elbe  about  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Schwerin,  on  the  railway  from  Ludwigslust  to 
Neubrandenburg.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
founded  about  1200,  and  surrounded  by  walls  in 
the  ancient  style,  and  contains  many  interesting 
buildings  including  its  quaint  Gothic  townhall. 
It  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  birthplace  of 
Field-Marshal  von  Moltke,  to  whom  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1876.  Parchim  is  now  a 
busy  industrial  town,  manufacturing  cloth, 
celluloid,  etc,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  dties  of 
Mecklenburg,  owning  much  of  the  surrounding 
land.    Pop.  (190s)  10,498. 

Parch'ment.    See  P/iLxocRtLSBY. 

Parchment,  Vegetable,  a  substance  first 
introduced  in  1853.  It  is  made  by  dipping  ordi- 
nary unsized  paper  tor  a  few  seconds  m  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  mixed  withone-half  its  vol- 
ume of  water,  and  then  quickly  removing  all  trace 
of  the  acid.  The  fixture  isallowed  to  cool  before 
being  used.  This  simple  treatment  produces  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  paper.  It  acquires  a 
parchment -like  texture;  turns  translucent,  espe- 
cially when  thin ;  and  becomes  about  Five  times 
stroa^r  than  ordinary  paper.  Vegetable  parch- 
ment IS  also  impervious  to  water,  but  is  rendered 
soft  and  limp  when  dipped  imo  it.  A  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  acts  on  paper  in  a  similar 
way.  In  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  parch- 
ment a  roll  of  paper  is  by  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment ]>ul1ed  through  a  vat  containing  the 
sulphuric  acid  (the  time  of  immersion  being 
from  five  to  ten  seconds  for  thin  paper),  next 
through  water,  then  through  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  once  more  through  water.  It  is 
afterward  passed  through  felt-covered  rdlers, 
and  then  calendered. 

Pardee,  par'de,  Ario,  American  philanthro- 
pist :  b.  Chatham.  N.  V.,  ig  Nov.  1810;  d.  Hoiida 
a6  March  i8i)2;  He  was  educated  in  district 
Khools  and  in  iS.'Vi  entered  the  engineering  corps 
of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  in  New 
Jersey.  He  afterward  engaged  in  railroad  sur- 
veying and  in  1838-40  was  superintendent  of 
the  Hazleton  Railroad  and  Coal  Company. 
Subsequently  he  became  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  coal  and  iron  mines  and  in  this  field 
amassed  an  immense  fortune.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  equipped  a  company  at  his 
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own  expense  and  later  was  a  munificent  bene-  gular' ;  'Pascual  Lopez* ;  the  collection  of  short 

factor  of  Lafayette  College  and  other  institu-  stories,   'Cuentos  de  Marineda' —  Marineda  be- 

ttons.     He  was  a  director  of  several  railroads  ing   La   Coruna — ;    'Una   Cristiana';    and   its 

■       In  sequel,  'La  Prueba.'     Among  her  critical  writ- 
ings is  a  prize  essay,  'Estudio  de  las  Obras  del 

*— ^1,  -™^-s  *,v~t~,  ™ii>.ii^«^  i,ii,=i-  Feij6o»  (1876);  'San  Francisco  de  Asis>  (2d 
cian  and  politicalleaden ^.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ">■  ?886),  and  'La  Revolucion  y  la  Novela  ea 
35  July  1857.  He  was  educated  al  the  Univer-  Rnsia'  (1887).  The  descriptive  volumes,  'Ml 
sity  of  California,  at  the  Cooper  Medical  Col-  Romeria'  (1888)  and  <De  mi  Tierra'  (1888) 
lege,  and  at  the  University  of  Lcipsiq,  Gcrrtiany.  contain  patriotic  views  of  local  scenes.  Con- 
In  1885  he  returned  to  California  from  abroad,  fj*''  ^^J*^!?;  'Literatura  Espanola  en  el  Siglo 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  as  an  eye  and  ^^^-  ,(i°9i)- 

f  .u*'*?'"!,'*''  ^^/^^^  soon  reco^ized  as  one  Pardoc.  par'do,  Julia,  English  author:  b. 
of  the  leaders  of  his  profession.  He  was  also  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  England,  1806;  d.  London, 
active  in  public  life,  was  a  member  of  the  Oak-  England,  26  Nov.  1862.  She  early  evinced  lit- 
land  board  of  health  and  city  council,  and  eniry  ability,  and  her  first  work,  a  volume  of 
carried  on  a  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  poems  which  appeared  when  she  was  13  reached  a 
in  behalf  of  pure  water  and  against  the  licensing  second  edition.  She  was  sent  to  Portugal  for  her 
of  poolroom  gambling.  In  1893  a  reform  move-  health  and  while  there  wrote  'Traits  and  Tra- 
ment  m  city  politics  was  organized,  and  he  ditions  of  Portugal'  {1833),  which  attracted  con- 
was  elected  mayor  for  two  years;  in  this  ofGce  siderable  attention.  She  was  a  versatile  writer, 
lie  compelled  the  con^oration  owning  the  water-  j.^^  ^^^y^^  including  works  of  travel,  history,  and 
■worksloreduceitshighcharges,  and  dealt  with  fiction.  Some  of  the  best  known  are:  <The 
the  railroad  strike  of  1894:  ^"  '^gS  he  was  a  ^ity  of  the  Siiltan>  (1836)  ;  'Louis  the  Four- 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  tpg„th  and  the  Court  of  France  in  the  I7th  Cen- 
govemor  but  was  not  nominated  and  in  1900  ^  ,  (1847);  'Life  of  Marie  de'  MWici» 
■was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con-  ^^gg^j  ( A  Life- Struggle'  (1859)  ;  etc 
Tention,  la  1899  he  was  appointed  a  regent  "■  ■^'  •  00  •.  j^j  , 
of  the  University  of  California.  In  1902  he  Pari,  pa-ri,  Ambroise,  French  surgeon:  b. 
obtained  the  Republican  nomination  for  gov-  Bourg  Hersent,  near  Laval,  department  of 
emor,  and  after  a  vigorous  campaign  was  Mayenne,  1517;  A  Paris  20  Dec.  1590-  He 
elected;  the  most  important  opposition  to  his  studied  at  Paris  and  in  1536  attached  himself 
election  came  from  the  labor  element  on  account  as  surgeon  to  the  army  destined  to  serve  in 
of  his  action  during  the  strike  of.  1S94..  As  gov-  Italy  under  Marshal  Reni  (Jp  Montejean.  In 
ernor  he  favored  the  extension  of  the  civil  iS4?  he  accompanied  the  Viscount  de  Rohan 
tCTvice  and  the  preservation  of  the  forests.  during  his  campaign  at  Perpignan.    In  1552  he 

Pwdo,    pSr'dS,   MMuel,    Peruvian    states-  became  surgeon  to  Henry  IL,  under  whose  suc- 

nan:  bTIiia,  PeJu,  12  Aug.  1834;  d.  there  16  "|^"    ^J\T?l^  "-  Chiles  IX.,  and  Henry 

Nov.  1878.     He  was  educated  in  Chile  and  in  '"■>  •■«  held  the  same  post.    His  enemies  were 

Europe,  paying  much  attention  to  the  study  of  numerous  among  the  physicians    who  accused 

law  and  ^litiial  economy.     For  a  time  he  was  him  of  having  poisoned  Francis  II.    It  was  for- 

in  government  employ,  then  retired  to  private  merly  believed  that  Par£  was  a  ProtesUnt,  and 

life,  but  in  186s  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  *"',"?   *=">  .saved   from   the   niassacrc   of    St. 

tr^ury  by  President   Prado.  which  office  he  Bartholomew  by  Charles  IX.,  but  M.  P.  Valet  has 

filled  with  great  ability.    In  1869  he  was  elected  proved  that  he  was  a  atholic    He  mtroduced 

mayor  of  Lima  and  in  1872  was  elected  to  the  improvements    m    the    treatment    of    gun-shot 

presidency.     His  inauguration  was  opposed  by  wounds,  in  the  operation  of  trepannmg,  and  in 

Tomas   Gutierrez,  the   minister  of  war   under  ampuution.      He   also  introduced  or  restored 

President    Balta,   who    dissolved   congress,   im-  "le   practice   of  lying   up   divided   arteries   and 

prisoned  Balta  and  declared   himself  dictator,  operated    on    articular    concretions.      A    riote- 

■pardo  was  compelled  to  flee,  but  when  the  dicta-  worthy  edition  of  his  works   was  produced  hy 

tor  was  killed  in  an  uprising  of  the  populace  he  ^.^'B^'^e  'n  l&t^4i-     See  the  'Life'  by  Pauf- 

Tctumed  and  took  the   office   2  Aug.   1872,  the  ^}^^  f'8S<,  and  Paget,  'Ambroise  Pare  and  his 

first  civilian  president  of   Peru.     His   adminis-  lines'    («97J. 

tration  was  one  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  Parcdes,  pa-ra'das,  Diego  Garcia  dc,  Span- 
He  improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun-  jjh  soldier ;  b.  Truxillo,  Spain,  1466 ;  d.  Bologna, 
try,  aided  the  advancement  of  science  and  lit-  j,aly,  ijja  He  served  in  the  Moorish  war 
erature,  crushed  a  rebellion  in  Moquegua  and  from  1485  to  the  fall  of  Granada  in  1492,  and 
npon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  J876  then  went  to  Italy  where  he  received  from  Pope 
prepared  to  retire  from  public  life,  but  was  Alejtander  VI.  an  important  command  in  the 
elected  to  the  senate,  of  which  body  he  was  p^p^j  army.  In  1499  he  joined  the  forces  of 
president  when  assassinated  in  1S78.  His  death  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  under  whom  he  served  in 
W.W  mourned  as  a  national  calamity.  the   war   against  the   Turks   in    1501 ;   defended 

Pardo-Baz&n,  par'do  -  ba  -  than'.  Emilia,  Naples  against  the  French  and  Spanish  in  1502, 
Spanish  novelist  and  critic  :b.  La  Coruna,  Galicia,  and  in  1503  was  at  the  siege  of  Ruvo  and  the 
1852.  In  1891  she  established  and  entirely  wrote  battle  of  Cerignola.  At  the  sieges  of  Verona 
a  critical  review,  'Nuevo  Teatro  Critico.'  Her  and  Vicenza  and  in  1525  at  Pavia  he  won  high 
Kterary  reputation  in  Spain  was  won  by  her  honor  for  his  courage,  and  he  has  been  {re- 
works of  fiction,  generally  classed  as  naturalistic,  qucnlly  compared  with  tlie  Chevalier  Bayard 
most  satisfactory  in  picturesque  delineations  of  as  regards  bravery,  honor,  and  loyalty.  Consult 
Galician  landscapes  and  manners.  Among  them  De  Vargas,  'Vida  de  D.  Garzia  de  Paredes* 
are    'Los   Pazos  de  Ulloa> ;    'La   Piedra  An-  (1621). 
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